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THE  QUIVEfL 
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The  way  from  garden  into  ovchard 
Throagh  an  archM  gatenray  led. 

Where  rose  a  dovecote  up  aboye 
The  grey  old  arch  above  the  head, 

By  flow'r-bods  of  the  oldest  fashion, 

Sweet  with  rose  and  red  carnation. 

There  spreading  trees  of  mossy  oldness. 
This  and  that  way,  leaning  lay, 

And  others,  young  and  upright,  sprung 
For  year-stunned  old  ones  cast  away. 

Within  a  thorny  hedge  that  girded 

Ground,  and  tree-bough  many-birded. 


There  shone  the  boughs  in  May's  gay  sunshine 

Out  in  blooth  as  white 's  a  sheet. 
Or  else  their  flowers  fell  in. showers 

Softly  down  about  our  feet ; 
Or  else  they  nodded,  many-appled. 
Green,  and  lastly  ruddy-dappled. 

And  then  the  time  of  apple-staking' 

Came,  and  apples  pattered  down. 
Below  the  trees,  in  twos  and  threes. 

Full  thick,  and  yellow,  red  and  brown. 
To  folks  that  filled,  from  baskets  by  them» 
Bags  as  full  as  they  could  tie  them. 


CHRIST  AND  MELCHISEDEC. 

BT  THE  BBV.  DANIEL  HOOAE,  M.A.,  CHAFLAIK  IN  ORDINABT  TO  THE  QUBBH ;  AXTTHOR  OF  '*AII>8  TO  PRATER,*'  ETC. 
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For  this  Melobi'odee,  kin^  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings,  and  blessed  him ;  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  part  of  all ;  first  being  bj  interpretation  King  of  righteonaneas, 
and  after  that  also  King  of  Salem,  which  is,  King  of  peace;  without  father,  without  mother,  without  deeoent,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days,  nur  end  of  life ;  but  made  lik^  unto  the  Son  ot  Qod ;  abideth  a  priest  continually*" — Hbb.  viL  1 — 8. 


HE  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  occupies  a 
most  important  place  in  our  revealed 
theology.  It  connects  itself  with  both 
dispensations,  and  throws  a  mntaally 
reflected  light  upon  both.  By  means 
of  it  we  seem  to  be  carried  up  to  an  exceeding 
high  mountain  of  thought,  whence  we  can  behold 
on  the  one  side  the  types  and  shadows  of  the 
law,  and  on  the  other  their  verified  fulfilment 
and  consummation  in  the  visible  transactions  of 
the  Grospel — can  see,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sharply- 
defined  and  significant  outline,  plainly  prefigura- 
tive  of  something  which  was  then  to  come ;  on  the 
other,  this  outline  filled  up,  coloured  in,  made  plain 
to  the  eye  of  faith  as  a  map  or  plan  of  the  Divine 
benevolence — the;  scheme  unfolded  by  which  God 
would  save  the  world. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Epistle  from  which  our  text 
is  taken  the  apostle  is  endeavooring  to  set  forth 
the  authority,  dignity,  and  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's 
priesthood,  and  that  especially  in  relation  to  the 
priests  that  were  under  the  law.  And  the  basis  of 
his  argument  is,  that  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
essentially  temporary ;  that  it  bore  the  impress  of 
something  that  was  designed  to  pass  away;  being, 
in  fact,  an  intermediate  institution  between  two 
other  priesthoods — one  that  had  gone  before,  and 
another  which  was  to  come  after.  Accordingly,  he 
shows  that  antecedently  to  the  giving  of  the  law 
and  the  setting  up  of  an  order  of  priesthood  whose 
successions  should  be  continued  in  the  line  of 
Aaron,  there  had  risen  up  a  priest  who,  in  his 
resemblance  to  Christ,  was  far  before  any  priests 
of  the  Levitical  succession — one  who,  in  his  name, 
in  his  genealogy,  in  the  conjunction  of  his  offices, 
in  the  several  functions  he  discharged,  as  well  as 


in  the  peculiar  homage  which  he  received,  stood 
out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  world ;  that  to  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage the  great  founder  of  t(heir  nation  had  borne 
witness;  that  Abraham  their  father  had  deemed 
it  meet  to  be  blessed  of  him ;  and  that  to  David^ 
rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  Messiah's  day,  no 
aspect  of  Christ's  priesthood  was  so  grateful  as 
that  which  connected  it,  not  with  any  of  Aaron's 
line,  but  with  one  of  far  higher  antiquity,  saying, 
as  he  does,  "  The  Lord  sware,  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec."  This  argument,  as  addressed  to  Jews, 
you  would  perceive,  must  be  conclusive.  So  far 
was  their  claim  of  perfection  as  belonging  to  the 
Levitical  priesthood  from  being  established,  that 
priesthood  had  not  the  merit  of  priority  among 
preparatory  institutions  of  the  like  sort,  was  not 
even  the  first  intimation  which  Cod  had  given  of 
the  qualifications  that  should  meet  in  a  personal 
mediator.  The  law  had  its  use,  no  doubt,  and  a 
noble  use.  It  was  a  system  of  visible  and  material 
types,  explanatory  of  the  true  principles  of  media- 
tion, and  foreshowing  how  a  redemption  was  to  be 
wrought  out.  But  the  most  distinguished  personal 
type  of  Christ  had  gone  before,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  this  Melchisedec,  who,  being  "  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually." 
Let  us  proceed  to  peruse  the  apostle's  parallel 
between  CKrist  and  Melchisedec,  by  considering^ 
the  latter— I.  In  his  title  as  king.  11.  In  his  qfirt^: 
as  friesi.  III.  In  hi^  origin  as  mysterious,  IV. 
In  his  vAnifitrations  as  iniransmissihlef  and  shared 
with  none  besides. 


CHRIST  AND  MELCHISEDEC. 


L  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  title  of  Jd^g^  as 
here  given  to  Melchisedec — "  For  this  Melchisedec, 
King  of  Salem." 

It  would  not  tend  to  edification  to  discuss  the 
various  surmises  raised  as  to  who  Melchisedec 
was,  as  to  whether  he  was  Enoch,  or  Shem,  or 
one  of  the  posterity  of  Japhet.  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  the  nature  of  the  apostle's  argument 
requires  that  he  should  be  a  man — as  distinguished 
from  any  angelic  appearance — and  a  real  person, 
actually  hving  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  His 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  Old  Testament  history 
is  singularly  mysterious  and  flitting.  He  is  no 
sooner  come  than  he  is  gone  again.  He  crosses 
our  path  in  the  Mosaic  record;  nine  hundred 
years  afler,  he  is  made  mention  of,  prophetically, 
by  the  psalmist  David;  and  then,  a  thousand 
years  later,  we  have  him  made  the  subject  of  an 
important  Scriptural  argument  in  the  hands  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  Our  only  historical  notices  of  him 
are  gained  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
There  we  learn  that  Abraham,  on  returning  from 
thei  slaughter  of  the  confederate  kings,  rested  for 
a  time  with  his  forces  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  Kng's  Dale,  a  place  not  far  from 
Jerusalem.  Now,  it  was  an  early  Oriental  custom, 
that  forces  on  an  expedition,  when  passing  through 
the  territory  of  any  neutral  or  friendly  power, 
should  receive  from  such  power  whatever  they 
might  need  of  temporary  refreshment.  King's 
Dale  belonged  to  Melchisedec;  and  as  Abraham 
was  both  a  neighbour  and  a  friendly  ally,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  prince  came  out  and 
brought  bread  and  wine  for  the  refreshment  of 
Abraham  and  his  followers.  Hence,  if  this  had 
boon  all,  the  incident  might  have  passed  without 
special  notice.  But  it  is  added  by  Moses,  that  this 
Melchisedec,  whom  we  might  have  supposed  to  be 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  Canaanitish  prince,  was 
also  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God;  was  recog- 
nised by  Abraham  as  such;  the  father  of  the 
faithful  deigning  to  receive  the  priestly  benediction 
at  his  hands,  and,  in  token  of  veneration  for  his 
character  and  office,  awarding  to  him  a  tenth  of 
the  spoils.  Here,  then,  we  see  how  closely  Mel- 
chisedec is  a  type  of  Christ,  and  how,  both  in  his 
acts  and  titles,  he  sustains  the  eminence  of  his 
typical  character.  Even  the  little  incident  noticed 
in  Genesis  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  without  its 
significance.  He  is  there  represented  as  coming 
out  to  Abraham,  bringing  him  a  present  of  bread 
^nd  wine,  that  his  followers  might  be  refreshed 
after  the  toils  of  conflict.  What  is  this  but  a 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  Christ,  the  true  Mel- 
chisedec, rewards  and  refreshes  those  now,  who, 
in  faith  and  in  hope,  are  followers  of  faithful 
Abraham  ?  Thus,  are  they  wearied  with  the  toils 
and  burdens  of  their  spiritual  warfare,  He  sftys 
unto  them,  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary 


and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you."  Are 
they  tired  out  with  the  world's  disappointing  pur- 
suits, having  spent  their  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread,  and  their  labour  for  that  which  satis- 
fieth  not.  He  says,  "  Lo,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters :  come  ye  buy  and  eat :  yea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  with- 
out price."  Nay,  are  they  longing  after  greater 
nearness  of  spiritual  communion,  desiring  to 
realise  the  presence  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  to 
see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  receive  from  Him 
tokens  of  peace  and  love,  He  comes  forth  to  them 
like  Melchisedec,  bringing  bread  and  wine,  oflering 
to  believing  hearts  the  blessed  sacrament  of  His 
passion,  that  so,  with  the  sacred  memorials  of  His 
body  broken,  and  his  blood  shed  fresh  upon  them. 
His  people  may  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

II.  Still  more  typical  of  the  Redeemer's  royalty 
are  the  titles  given  to  Melchisedec  in  the  second 
verse: — "First,  being  by  interpretation  King  of 
righteousness,  and  after  that,  also.  King  of  Salem, 
which  is  king  of  peace.''  These  titles,  as  applied 
to  the  first  Melchisedec,  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  in  the  methods  of  his  rule  he  had  earned  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  scrupulously  up- 
right and  peace-loving  prince  ;  that  he  stood  high 
among  neighbouring  powers  for  the  righteousness 
which  characterised  his  regal  administration,  for 
the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  his  judicial 
decisions,  for  the  amicable  relations  which  hei 
maintained  with  the  diflerent  border-states,  and 
for  the  tranquillity  which  marked  his  government 
at  home.  The  custom  of  giving  special  titles  to 
monarchs,  based  on  their  reputed  personal  quali- 
ties, has  obtained  in  all  ages.  We  read  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
Antoninus  the  Pious.  And  in  like  manner,  tlie 
subjects  of  Melchisedec,  ignorant  of  any  prophetic 
mystery  wrapped  up  in  the  designation,  may  have 
agreed  to  describe  him  as  king  of  righteousness, 
and,  after  that,  king  of  peace. 

But  who  sees  not  the  applicability  of  these  titles 
to  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  His  spiritual  royalty  ? 
"  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
raise  unto  David  a  righteous  branch,  and  a  king 
shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  His  days  Judah 
shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  and 
this  is  His  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the 
Lord  our  righteousness."  This  language  implies 
that  our  own  righteousness  is  gone — gone  past 
recovery  and  past  hope;  that  one  must  be  made  a 
righteousness  unto  us ;  that  a  new  and  everlasting 
righteousness  must  be  brought  in ;  that  one  who 
knew  no  sin  must  be  made  sin  for  us,  that  we 
who  knew  no  righteousness  might  be  made  tlio 
riixhteonsness  of  God  in  Him.  Such  a  High  Priest 
became  us.  We  must  have  this  attribute  of 
righteousness  in  our  Melchisedec.     If  He  cannot 
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satisfy  every  demand  of  a  violated  law,  if  He 
cannot  meeif  all  the  conditions  of  unsullied  holi- 
ness, if  He  canpot  cancel  every  claim  which  heaven 
may  have  against  us  by  the  perfection  of  His 
obedience,  nay,  if  He  cannot  present  my  soul 
before  God  as  perfect,  as  unblamable,  as  free  from 
blemish  or  spot  as  His  own,  the  ground  of  my 
confidence  is  gone.  To  be  called  King  of  Mercy, 
King  of  Compassion,  King  of  Love,  is  not  sufficient 
for  Him  who  is  to  undertake  for  roe.  In  order  ta 
His  mediation  being  effectual.  He  must  be  King  of 
Righteousness. 

And  after  that,  also,  King  of  Salem,  which  is 
king  of  peace.  This  also  is  beautifully  typical  of 
Messiah's  kingship.  In  the  Book  of  Psalms  you 
will  remember  it  is  written  of  Him,  "  in  His  days 
righteousness  shall  flourish,  and  abundance  of 
X '  peace  •  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth."  And. 
again,  in  Isaiah,  **  The  work  of  righteousness  shall 
»be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness 


and  assurance  for  ever/'  You  see  in  these  passages 
the  order  in  which  our  spiritual  blessings  are  to 
come  to  us.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  righteousness,  a  clothing  which 
shall  hide  our  fnoral  nakedness  from  the  sight  of 
God  a  suitable  wedding  garment  wherewith  we 
may  sit  down  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb 
in  heaven;  this  done,  however,  the  guilt  re- 
moved, the  curse  done  away,  the  sword  of  heaven 
sheathed,  the  face  of  the  Eternal  Father  turned 
kindly  towards  .us,  all  the  enmities  of  our  carnal 
nature  broken  down  and  destroyed,  we  attain  to  a 
sense  of  inward  tranquillity.  "Therefore,  being 
justified  by  fuith,  we  have  pea<^  with  God." 
"  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you."  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  on 
account  of  my  Father's  ancient  displeasure.  I  who 
am  made  to  you  Melchisedec,  King  of  Righteous- 
ness, am  made  to  you  also  King  of  Peace. 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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Luke  xri  9. 

|VEN  if  we  are  honest  and  devout,  and 
"our  open  eyes  desire  the  truth,"  it 
is  still  very  difficult  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  value  we  ought  to 
put  on  money,  what  influence  we  should 
allow  it  to  exert  on  our  aims,  our  habits,  our 
desires.  It  does  not,  indeed,  take  much  wisdom 
to  see  that  the  love  of  money  for  its  own  sake 
is  nmply  base,  that  it  is  fatally  injurious 
rand  degrading  to  the  heart  that  harbours  it; 
nor  does  it  take  an  heroic  goodness  to  deter- 
mine that,  come  what  may,  we  will  not  let  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  be  our  supreme  quest,  that  we 
^will  not  take  Mammon  for  our  god.  But,  then, 
-v-ery  few  of  us  do  love  money  for  its  own  sake ;  and, 
probably,  most  of  us  would  refuse  to  deliberately 
sacrifice  character  and  principle,  or  even  culture 
and  enjoyment,  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Yet,  none  the  less,  if,  taking  the  New  Testament 
for  our  guide,  we  honestly  try  to  determine  with 
.any  precision  what  place  money,  and  the  pursuit 
of  money,  should  take  in  our  thoughts,  our  en- 
»deavours,  our  aima,  we  may  haply  find  ourselves 
involved  in  no  little  perplexity. 

Nor  shall  we  find  our  perplexity  relieved,  we 
may  rather  find  it  deepened,  as  we  study  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  on  this  theme, 
for  they  lay  down  principles  against  which  we 
may  find  much  to  object.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
what  are  probably  their  fullest  utterances  on  it — 
1  Tim.  vi.  and  Luke  xvi.. 
In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,   St.  Paul  affirms 


that  godliness  with  contentment  is  the  true  gain ; 
thskt  then 'only  are  we  rich  when  we  want  nothing 
and  long  for  nothing  we  do  not  possess,  when 
our  souls  are  settled  in  a  sacred  content  undis- 
turbed by  lusts  and  cravings  for  aught  beyond 
our  reach.  The  love  of  money,  he  affirms,  is  a 
root  from  which  all  forms  of  evil  spring.  Impelled 
by  this  base  lust,  many  have  wandered  from  the 
Faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows.  The  desire  to  be  rich  is  a  snare  in 
which  many  feet  have  been  caught;  those  who 
cherish  it  plunge  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
lusts,  and  are  drowned  in  perdition.  The  man  of 
God  will  flee  this  love,  this  craving,  this  desire. 
Having  food  and  raiment,  he  will  therewith  be 
content.  Discarding  the  pursuit  of  riches,  he  will 
follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love, 
patience,  n^eekness.  He  knows  that  as  he  brought 
nothing  into  the  world,  so  neither  can  he  carry 
anything  out ;  why  then  should  he  neglect  that  in 
himself  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal,  in  order 
to  amass  a  burden  that  is  only  too  likely  to  make 
his  very  life  anxious  and  painful  to  him,  and  of 
which  death  will  very  certainly  unlade  him  P  The 
gains  that  can  be  carried  in6o  the  next  world, 
these,  and  these  alone,  should  engage  the  heart 
of  immortal  man.  In  short,  he  speaks  of  wealth 
and  of  those  who  pursue  it  with  a  large  tone  of 
contempt  and  moral  reproof  which  is  really  very 
surprising  and  perplexing  to  our  English  ears. 
For  most  of  us  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  should 
like  to  be  rich,  or  at  least  somewhat  richer  than 
we  are ;  some  of  us  because  we  crave  the  ease^  the 
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enjoyment,  the  security,  the  social  position  and 
inflaenoe  which  wealth  confers,  and  others  of  ns 
because  we  crave,  or  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
crave,  the  leisure  for  culture,  the  refined  habits 
and  pursuits,  the  means  and  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  which  are  at  present  beyond  our  reach. 
*' Content  with  bare  food  and  covering,  as  St.  Paul 
contemptuously  calls  it  ?  l!^ot  we !  We  want  well- 
appointed  houses,  well- served  tables,  and  garments 
cut  in  the  fashion  of  the  time.  We  want  books, 
music,  pictures,  and  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  We 
want  to  mix  with  the  best  people  on  equal  terms,  to 
givo  our  children  the  best  edupation  and  training, 
t«  feel  safe  for  the  future,  to  provide  against  rainy 
days  and  sick  days,  days  of  infirmity  and  age." 

That  wealth  should  never  stand  first  with  us; 
thai  it  should  never  he  indispensable  to  us;  tluU 
we  should  value  it  only  for  the  good  uses  to  which 
we  can  put  i^— these  are  the  three  great  principles 
we  have  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  these 
are  not  only  Christian  principles,  they  are  also  prin- 
ciples that  commend  themselves  to  every  man's 
reason  and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
therefore  we  shall  be  condemned  by  reason  and 
conscience,  as  well  as  by  Christ,  if  gain  is  more  to 
us  than  godliness,  if  we  dread  poverty  more  than 
we  dread  sin,  or  sorrow  more  over  a  bad  debt  than 
over  a  bad  action,  over  a  loss  of  money  than  over 
a  loss  of  temper,  or  if  we  do  not  seek  to  make  a 
wise  and  generous  use  of  our  money,  rather  than 
to  secure  a  selfish  enjoyment  of  it. 

But  here  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  is 
the  wise,  what  is  the  Christian  use  of  money? — i.e., 
what  should  be  our  ruling  prii^iple  and  motive 
both  in  acquiring  and  spending  it,  however  much  or 
however  little  we  may  possess?  And  to  this  ques- 
tion we  can  have  no  other  answer  than  thatr  of  our 
Lord,  if  only  we  understand  it  rightly :  "  Make  to 
yourselves  friends  out  of  Mammon,  that  when  it 
shall  fail  you,  they  may  receive  you  into  the  ever- 
lasting tabernacles.*'  But  it  does  not  help  us  much 
to  a  right  understanding  of  this  answer  to  be 
told  that  Mammon  is  a  Syriac  word  for  "  wealth," 
and  that  it  is  out  of  this  wealth  that  we  are  to 
elicit  friends  more  enduring  and  more  hospitable 
than  itself.  To  get  into  the  true  line  of  meaning  we 
must  remember  that  in  these  words  our  Lord  gives 
the  moral  of  a  parable,  that  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
which  He  had  just  uttered.  This  Steward,  while 
the  rents  of  the  estate  were  under  his  control,  so 
used  them  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  tenants, 
in  order  that,  when  he  lost  his  place,  they  might 
receive  him  into  their  houses.  Our  Lord  points 
the  moral  of  the  story  by  bidding  us  be  equally 
prudent  and  forecasting.  He  would  have  us  so 
use  our  goods  and  possessions  as  that,  when  these 
fail  us,  by  our  wise  kind  use  of  them,  wo  may  have 
made  friends  who  shall  welcome  us  into  everlasting 
habitations,  and  be  our  crown  and  joy  for  ever. 


Well,  now,  suppose  a  man  has  lived  long  enough 
to  feel  his  feet,  and  to  consider  the  courses  that 
are  open  to  him,  and  to  be  sincerely  anxious  to 
take  the  right  course  and  to  make  the  best  use 
he  can  of  his  life.      All    around   him  he    sees 
neighbours  who  are  pushing  on  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  who  are  sacri- 
ficing ease,  culture,  pleasure,  health,  and  at  times 
conscience  itself,  in  their  love  for  that  which  St. 
Paul  pronounces  to  be  a  root  of  all  evil,  a  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,  and  which   Christ  says  makes 
it  very  hard  for  a  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.    He  has  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  will 
join  in  this  headlong  pursuit — whether  he  too  will 
risk  health  of  body,  culture  of  mind,  and  sensitive 
purity  of  conscience,  in  the  endeavour  to  grow  rich, 
or  richer  than  he  is.    He  sees  that  the  dignity  and 
comfort  and  peace  of  human  life  depend  largely 
on  his  being  able  to  supply  a  large  circle  of  wante 
without  constant  anxiety  and  care ;  but  he  also  feel«^ 
that  he  has  many  wants,  and  those  the  deepest* 
which  mere    wealth  will    not  supply.      Accord- 
ingly, Uo  resolves  to  work  diligently  and  as  wisely 
as  he  can,  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  provision* 
for  his  physical  necessities,  and  to  gaard  his  in- 
dependence; but  he  resolves  also,  that  he  will  not- 
sacrifice  himself,  or  all  that  is  best  and  purest  and> 
most  ^refined  in  himself,  to  the  pursuit  of  money 
and  what  it  will  fetch.    Hence,  so  far  as  he  can, 
he  limits  his  wants;   he  keeps  his  tastes  simple* 
and  pure  i  and  by  labours  that  do  not  absorb  his 
whole  time  and  energies  he  provides  for  the  due 
gratification  of  these  tastes  and  wants.  Hence  also 
he  gives  a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
reading  good  books,  let  us  say,  or  to  mastering; 
some  natural  science,  or  to  developing  a  taste  for 
musio  and  acquiring  skill  in  it.     He  expects  his 
neighbour,  who  had  no  better  start  nor  opportu- 
nities than  he,  to  grow  richer  than  he  himself  has^ 
done,  if  his  neighbour  thinks  only  of  getting  and 
investing  money  •  and  therefore  he  does  not  grudge 
him  his  greater  wealth,  nor  look  on  it  with  envious 
eye ;    he  rather  rejoices  that  he  himself  has  given 
up;3ome  wealth  in  order  to  acquire  a  higher  culture,- 
and  to  develop  his  literary  or  artistic  tastes. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  men,  two  neighbours, 
before  us.    The  one  has  grown  very  oicb,  has  far' 
more  money  than  he  can  enjoy,  more  even  perhaps- 
than  he  quite  knows  how  to  spend  or  invest,  but' 
he  has  hardly  anything  except  what  his  monejF 
will  procure  for  him.    The  other  has  only  a  modest- 
provision  for  his  wants,  but  he  has  a  mind  stored 
with  the  best  thoaghts  of  ancient  and  modem  wis- 
dom, an  eye  which  finds  a  thousand  miracles  of 
beauty  in  every  scene  of  Nature,  and  an  ear  that 
trembles  under  the  ecstasy  of  sweet  harmonious 
sounds.    By  some  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  Mam- 
mon fails  them  both;  they  are  both  reduced  to 
poverty :  both,  so  soon  as  they  recover  from  the 
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shock,  have  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.  Which 
of  the  two  is  better  off  now  ?  Which  of  them  has 
made  real  friends  to  himself  out  of  the  Mammon 
while  he  had  it  ?  Not  the  wealthier  of  the  two, 
assuredly;  for,  now  that  he  has  lost  his  wealth, 
he  has  lost  all  that  he  had :  he  has  lived  only  to 
get  rich ;  when  his  riches  went,  all  went.  But  the 
other  manj  the  man  who  read  and  thought  and 
cultivated  his  mental  faculties,  he  has  not  lost  all. 
His  money  has  gone,  but  it  has  not  taken  from  him 
the  wise  thoughts  he  had  gathered  from  books,  or 
his  insight  into  the  secrets  and  beauties  of  Nature, 
or  the  power  to  charm  from  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds.  Ho  is  simply  thrown  mote  absolutely 
on  these  inward  and  inseparable  possessions  for 
oocBpation  and  enjoyment.  While  he  had  it,  he 
made  friends  to  himself  out  of  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness;  and,  now  that  it  has  failed  him, 
those  friends  receive  him  into  tabernacles  which 
are  always  open,  and  in  which  he  has  long  learned 
to  find  pleasure  and  to  take  rest. 

Poor  and.  imperfect  as  this  illustration  is — for 
there  are  losses  in  which  even  science  and  art, 
even  Nature  and  culture,  can  give  ua  but  cold 
Q^omfort — it  may  nevertheless  suffice  to  make  our 
Lord's  words  clear.  For,  obviously,  if  a  man 
give  a  good  part  of  the  time  he  might  devote 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  to  religious  culture, 
ins4;ead  of  to  merely  mental  culture ;  if  he  takes 
thought  and  spends  time  in  acquiring  habits  of 
prayer  and  worship  and  obedience  and  trust,  in 
acquainting  himself  with  the  will  of  Gk)d  and  doing 
it;  if  he  expend  money,  and  time  which  is  worth 
money  to  him,  in  helping  on  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 


sorrowful  and  guilty,  he  too  has  made  to  himself 
friends  out  of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and 
friends  that  will  not  fail  him  when  Mammon  fails 
him,  but  will  receive  him  into  tabernacles  of  rest. 
However  poor  he  may  be,  he  can  still  pray,  and 
read  his  Bible,  and  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  urge 
the  guilty  to  penitence,  and  speak  comfort  to  the 
sorrowful ;  and,  by  his  cheerful  content  and  un- 
swerving confidence  in  the  Divine  goodness,  he  can 
now  bear  witness,  wiUi  an  eloquence  far  beyond 
that  of  mere  words,  to  the  reality  and  grandeur 
of  a  truly  religious  life.  Faith,  hope,  charity, 
righteousness  and  godliness,  patience  and  meek- 
ness, will  not  close  their  doors  against  him,  because 
Mammon  has  slammed  his  door  in  his  face.  These 
are  eternal  friends,  who  pitch  their  tabernacles 
beside  us  wherever  our  path  may  lead,  and  wlio 
welcome  us  to  the  rest  and  shelter  they  afford 
all  the  more  heartily  because  we  have  not  where 
to  lay  our  head. 

In  fine,  it  is  not  simply  a  future  reward  which 
Christ  promises  to  as  many  as  make  a  wise  use 
of  money  and  money's  worth,  but  a  present,  a  con- 
stant, an  eternal  reward.  Virtually  He  says  to  us, 
"Use  your  money  for  wise  ends,  whether  you 
have  little  of  it  or  much;  make  it  yt>ur  servant 
rather  than  your  master ;  compel  it  to  minister  to 
your  spiritual  as  well  as  to  your  temporal  wants ; 
expend  thought  and  time  and  labour  in  the  effort 
to  bec6me  wise  and  good  and  kind:  and  then, 
wheriever  Mammon  fails  you,  your  wisdom  and 
goodness  and  kindness  will  abide  with  you;  and 
these  will  fit  you,  far  more  than  any  wealth,  for  a 
noble  and  happy  life,  whether  in  this  world  or  in 
that  which  is  to  come." 


SCRIPTURE   LESSONS   FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.  First  Seeies.    No.  1.  Christ's  Asceksion. 

Chapier  to  he  read — Acts  t.  1 — 14. 
isjl^^^O  THE  Teaohsb.  It  is  intended  in  this 
^11'^^  volume  to  give  a  course  of  lessons  on 
the  stories  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  believed  that  children  often  take 
a  dislike  to  the  Acts,  from  having  to 
read  the  book  regfularly  through,  long  speeches  and 
all,  bui  *hat  if  the  different  narratives  were  brought 
before  them  in  a  pleasant  manner,  they  would  take  a 
gi-cat  delight  in  this  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Bible. 

I.  Pbbparation.  (Read  1 — 5.)  Have  now  gone 
through  a  number  of  scenes  in  Christ's  life.  (Vol.  IX.) 
What  was  the  last  P  How  long  did  He  remain  with 
diRciples  after  the  Resurrection?  Two  distinct  objects, 
(o)  To  JuUy  convince  them  that  he  was  risen;  why 
was  this  80  important  ?  See  1  Cor.  xv.  19 — 22,  to 
show  how  our  hopes  depend  upon  it.    How  did  He 


convince  them  ?  (ver.  3).  Let  children  name  some 
of  these  proofs  about  which  there  could  be  no 
mistake  (infallible).  Bemind  how  they  saw  Him, 
heard  Him,  how  Thomas  w^  invited  to  touch  Him 
(John  XX.  27),  how  He  ate  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  43), 
worked  a  miracle  for  them,  which  was  it?  (John  xxi.) 
So  there  could  be  no  mistake*.  He  was  risen,  they 
were  aW  convinced,  and  would  now  bear  witness  to  it 
(Acts  ii.  32).  The  other  object  was  (b)  to  instruct 
them  for  their  future  work.  Had  He  not  done  so 
before?  Remind  of  long  conversation  before  His 
death  (John  xiv. — xvi.)  But  they  only  half  believed; 
now,  fully  beliovitig,  would  drink  in  words.  What 
were  his  parting  commands  ?  (1)  To  preach  the  Gospel. 
(Read  Mark  xvi.  15 — 18),  explain  word  "preach" 
as  meaning  "announce,"  "tell  glad  tidings," 
"do  work  of  herald"  proclaiming  visit  of  king, 
rebels  lay  down  arms  and  receive  full  forgiveness. 
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(2)  To  baptise.  Ask  what  Ohrist  said  about  con- 
fessing Him  before  meB;  would  do  bo  when  come 
forward  publicly  for  baptism.  Bemind  of  John 
Baptist  requiring  repentance  and  faith  of  the  con- 
verts; •  read  Mark  xvi.  16  to  show  in  whose  name 
baptism  was  to  be  administered,  and  Acts  ii.  38  for 
the  benefits.  (3)  To  v»a\t.  Apostles  might  perhaps 
be  in  hurry  to  begin  work,  must  wait,  for  what? 
(Ter.  4)  could  do  nothing  without  Spirit,  had  been 
promised  before  (John  xyi.  13),  and  partially  given 
(John  XX.  22)  but  must  wait  for  its  full  gifts ;  then 
may  begin  public  work. 

II.  The  Ascension.  (Eead  6 — 11).  Question 
the  children  upon  the  story,  bringing  out  (a)  the 
Hnxe,  forty  days,  evidently  a  marked  time  in  Biblical 
events  (e.g.,  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  Elijah  in  wilder- 
ness, Christ  in  desert),  (b)  The^place,  the  same  Mount 
of  Olives  where  Christ  had  so  often  been ;  remind  of 
His  riding  from  thence  into  Jerusalem  as  king,  (c) 
The  persons  who  would  be  with  Him  besides  the 
apostles  ?  (ver.  14),  besides  the  holy  women  would 
be  some  of  His  many  friends  from  Galilee,  in  all  120 
out  of  500  spoken  of  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  (d)  The  last  words. 
What  did  they  ask  Christ  ?  (ver.  6)  Still  had  lin- 
gering notion  of  Him  as  earthly  prince.  How  did 
He  answer  ?  They  were  to  receive  power  to  form  a 
peeple  for  Him,  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  whole  world ; 
such  would  be  effect  of  Holy  Ghost  accompanying 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Where  must  they 
begin?  Why  in  Jerusalem?  (e)  The  parting.  Picture 
the  scene — the  hill-side  covered  with  verdure,  birds 
flying  overhead  (Matt.  vi.  26,  28),  Jerusalem  in  full 
view,  and  Calvary,  where  crucified  ;  the  large  group 
around  Christ ;  His  laying  His  hands  on  them  one 
after  another  (Luke  xxiv.  50) ;  the  last  wordd  and 
parting  blessing;  the  moment  of  departure  come;  the 
white  doud  mantling  on  Saviour's  head ;  He  slowly 
ascendimg;  the  disciples  awed  into  perfect  silence, 
still  looking  up,  straining  ey^s  to  see  Him,  cannot 
take  gaze    off   cloud;    recalled    to    themselves  by 


strange  voice ;  what  do  they  see  ?  Probably  same 
angels  kept  watch  at  tomb  (Luke  xxiv.  4).  How 
did  the  angels  comfort  them  ?  So  had  Jesus  be- 
fore (John  xiv.  3).  How  could  they  best  be  ready  ? 
By  doing  as  He  wished.  So  return  at  once  the 
two  miles  (ver.  12),  and  wait  quietly  in  the  upper 
room. 

III.  The  Lessons.  (1)  The  cause  of  the  Ascension, 
Perhaps  may  ask  why  did  not  Christ  stay  on  earth— 
go  about  preaching,  working  miracles,  &c.?  Surely 
all  would  believe !  Ask,  did  people  believe  even 
when  saw  miracles  ?  Many  only  filled  with  envy, 
malice,  hatred,  &c. ;  besides,  remind  how  Christ's 
bodily  presence  could  only  be  in  one  place  at  once, 
whereas  if  departed  would  send  Spirit  to  fill  the 
world  (John  xvi.  7);  also,  this  world  no  place  for 
Christ  to  stay  in ;  was  here  short  time  to  teach,  heal, 
set  example,  &c.,  must  now  return  to  His  native 
heavens.  (2)  The  ohjeci  of  tJie  Ascension,  (a)  To 
prepare  heaven  for  man.  Bemind  how  Besurrection 
was  a  pledge  of  our  rising ;  so  the  Ascension  was  a 
type  of  our  ascension.  To  rise  and  live  again  in 
this  world  of  sin  and  care  no  comfort,  therefore  are 
assured  shall  not  only  rise  but  also  go  to  heaven ; 
therefore  Christ  gone  first  that  may  be  ready  to 
welcome  us.  (6)  To  prepare  man  for  heaven.  Why 
is  man  not  fit  ?  What  is  the  state  of  heaven  ?  (Bev. 
iv.  8 ;  xxii.  27.)  Who  alone  can  make  fit  ?  Hov 
then  is  Christ  preparing  us  ?  Must  seek  Christ  if 
would  live  with  Him  (Col.  iii.  1 — 3). 

Questions  to%e  ansvoered. 

1.  What  were  our  Lord's  two  main  objects  in  Hift 
talks  with  the  disciples  after  the  Besurrcction  ? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  infallible  proofs  of  the 
Besurrection. 

3.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  Ascension. 

4.  Why  could  not  Christ  remain  on  earth  ? 

5.  What  were  the  two  objects  of  the  Ascension  P 

6.  What  is  our  duty  in  connection  with  it  ? 
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OULD  you  learn  what  is  joy  to  the  heart. 

Would  you  know  what  is  ease  to  the  mind. 
Would  you  walk  from  contention  apart. 

And  leave  all  your  sorrows  behind. 
To  this  sweetest  of  valleys  repair. 

Tread  but  on  this  magical  ground, 
Contentment  shall  laugh  at  Despair, 

And  Hate  flee  away  at  the  sound. 

No  troubles  are  here  to  annoy. 

No  cares  to  this  valley  belong. 
The  birds  are  a  chorus  of  joy. 

And  the  streamlet  an  anthem  of  song; 


The  woodbine  and  briar  entwine. 

The  oak  and  the  ivy  embrace. 
While  the  bee  and  the  butterfly  join 

W^ith  Beauty  in  haunting  the  place. 

How  poor  are  the  sports  of  the  town 

Compared  with  such  pleasures  as  these ; 
The  mammon  to  which  we  bow  down 

With  the  rivers,  the  flowers,  and  the  trees  I 
With  a  cottage  encircled  with  vine. 

And  a  seat  in  the  shade  by  the  door. 
With  my  books  and  the  lovo  that  is  mine^ 

J  weie  richer  than  CrGssns  of  yore. 

Mattbias  Babb. 
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CHAPTER  I. . 
N   Uiese    da^    ot    ooDitant 

improvenieiita    and   altei'a- 

tiona,  when  not  only  hottses 

but  wbole  streets  are  swept 

B,way,  to  give  place  to  hn||>e 

botela  and  railvay-BtationB, 

it  might  be  uaelsss  to  look 

for  the   dwelling  in  which 

>enB.     It  stood  ID  a  court  in 

narrow  thorougbfare  leading 

terrace  facing    the    Queen's 

il  to  a  qoiet  street  behind — 

it  Tastly   differed   from   the 

generality   of   the   poTerty-atricten   teeming  alleys 

in   the  mebropolis,  for  a  row  of   neat  little  houses 

standing  back  in  Btf  ips  of  garden,  and  tenanted  by 

reepeatable  people,  formed  the  one  side  of  it,  while 

the  other  was  skirted  by  a  high  wall. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  this  wall  there  were  a 
oonple  of  shops — a  grocer's  and  a  baker's — very  prim, 
very  much  circumscribed  both  in  space  and  business, 
depending  for  the  latter  on  the  tenants  of  the  court 
— or  row  as  we  believe  it  was  called — while,  wedged 
between  the  wall  and  the  one'Storied  shops,  there 
was  an  ugly  narrow  slip  of  a  house  rising  to  twice 
their  altitude,  as  if  the  builder  had  resolred  to  make 
up  in  baght  for  whatever  was  wanting  in  the  breadth 
of  the  dwelling. 

In  this  house  lived  Mary  Ingle,  a  gannt  grim- 
looking  Buckingbamslure  woman,  who  having  fur- 
nished it  with  the  proceeds  of  a  small  legacy,  let  the 
tipper  part,  in  order  to  eke  out  her  earnings  as  a 
charwoman.  She  had  a  husband — an  idle  ne'er-do- 
veU,  who  worked  when  he  was  in  the  humour,  and 
spent  his  eamingn  at  some  favourite  resort  »a  soon 
as  he  received  tiiem — and  she  had  a  flook  of  children, 
whom  she  brought  up  in  a  fashion  common  enough 
among  women  of  her  class — petting  and  spoiling 
them  during  their  infancy,  railing  and  raving  at 
tiiem  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enoogh  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  considering  her  duty  done  when  she 
bad  paid  for  Uieic  schooling,  and  mode  a  fair  division 
of  the  broken  victoals  on  which  the  yonng  Ingles 
were  accustomed  to  be  reared.  How  they  fared  and 
what  they  did  with  themselves  during  the  intervala 
betwixt  snd  after  school-hours  she  could  not  know, 
for  her  daily  labours  carried  her  away  soon  after 
their  eyes  began  to  open  in  the  morning,  and  they 
were  generally  in  bed  when  she  returned,  weaiy  with 
the  aombbing  and  soonring  that  fell  to  her  share. 
She  stipulated  wilb  her  employers  for  a  day  at 
home  in  each  week,  to  be  devoted  to  washing  and 
mending  for  her  progeny,  but  all  else  was  left  to 
"Bia,"  R  itreat  nngaiiily  girl  of  fourteen,  who  "did" 


for  the  lodger»~wlien  ber  mother  bad  any — and 
slapped  and  scolded,  in  true  maternal  Bt;le,.the  little 
ones  left  in  her  charge. 

It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Ingle's  home  days,  and  mora 
than  once  her  arms  had  been  taken  out  of  the  snda, 
and  her  feet  slipped  out  of  her  heavy  boots,  that  she 
might  go  softly  np-stairs,  and  peep  in  at  one  of  the 
doors  on  the  first  floor,  or  listen  outside  to  such 
muffled  sounds — a  cautious  tread,  a  low  sweet  voice, 
or  a  sigh  of  pain — as  met  her  ear.  The  third  time 
she  went  up  in  this  way  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
had  been  opened  for  air,  and  a  young  girl,  who  sat 
in  the  arm -chair  by  the  window,  her  arms  raised  and 
folded  behind  the  head  tbat  lay  back  upon  them 
with  the  languor  of  extreme  fatigue,  saw  Urs.  Ingle, 
and  made  her  a  sign  to  come  in. 

Carefully  setting  down  the  boots  she  had  carried 
in  her  hand,  the  woman  advanced  on  tip-toe,  glancing 
towards  the  inner  room,  and  whispered,  "  Asleep,  ie 
she,  Mias  Eda  ?  Then  do  'ee  go  and  lie  down  and  rest 
a  whUe.  m  stay  here,  and  let'ee  know  the  minute 
she  wakes.  Do  'ee  now  I  Bia  can  finish  my  work, 
and  I'll  be  glad  to  sit  still  a  bit." 

Editha  Qranton  smiled  gratefully.  "  Thanks, 
Mrs.  Ingle;    I'm  very  tired,  but  I  could  not  leave 

"  She  isn't  worse,  anrely  1  Why  didn't  'ee  call  me. 
Miss  Eda?  I  thought  she  seemed  quite  cheerful 
like  thia  morning." 

The  young  girl's  lipa  quivered.  "  No,  she  does  not 
teem  worse,  bat  I  know  the  time  is  drawing  very 
near.  She  said  so  herself  not  an  hour  ago,  and  I 
cannot^  cannot  leavf  her  again  till " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  straggled  to  keep  back 
the  tears  that  must  not  be  shed  while  the  sight  of 
her  swollen  eyes  would  diatreis  the  dear  mother 
who  was  slewly  but  oertainly  losing  ber  hold  on  this 
life.  It  was  Editha's  first  trouble,  for  she  could  not 
remember  the  death  of  ber  father;  and  Mrs.  Granton 
had  been  a  healthy  cheerful  woman  until  a  yeax 
ago,  when  she  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  painfal 
and  incurable  disease.  Then  had  been  the  usual 
hoping  against  hope,  and  unwillingness  to  believe 
that  nothing  more  can  be  done,  that  we  testify 
in  such  cases ;  and  Eda  and  her  brother  Hark  had 
persuaded  their  methei^-the  most  resigned  of  the 
trio — to  give  up  ber  home  in  the  pretty  Welsh  village 
where  they  had  lived  for  some  years  past,  and  go 
to  London,  where  she  could  have  the  advice  of  some 
eminent  physician. 

It'  was  a  wrenoh  to  tear  herself  away  from  the 
spot  that  had  grown  very  dear  to  her,  hot  she  made 
the  effort  all  the  more  readily  because  she  hoped  to 
meet  in  town  a  brother  of  her  deceased'  husband, 
who  was  on  his  way  home  from  India,  where  be  had 


(JTrwn  hf  F.  Baihahd.) 
it  bike  upon  nyaelf  ^w  biuden  of  jout  nipport."— p.  12. 
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amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  It  seemed 
but  yesterday  that  Mrs.  Gran  ton  had  been  busy  with 
the  outfit  of  the  stripling,  and  parting  with  one  or 
two  of  her  own  treasured  ornaments  that  he  might  not 
land  on  a  foreign  shore  without  a  few  pounds  in  his 
pocket.  Now  he  was  coming  back,  a  middle-aged  man, 
to  whom  she  hoped  to  confide  the  future  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  at  her  death  would  be  penniless,  for  her 
email  income  died  with  her,  and  the  careful  economies 
of  many  years  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses 
of  her  illness. 

Mrs.  Granton  had  been  in  London  for  some 
months,  deriying  no  benefit  from  the  change  of 
doctors.  The  good  ship  Aguila,  in  which  her  brother- 
in-law  had  signified  that  he  might  be  expected,  had 
long  been  overdue,  and  the  mother's  heart  sometimes 
failed  her  as  she  asked  herself  what  her  children 
would  do  if  the  relatiye  on  whose  generosity  and 
afTeciion  she  relied  never  arrived.  Day  after  day 
passed  on  in  the  same  suspense,  till  even  Mrs.  Ingle — 
who  had  attached  herself  warmly  to  her  invalid  lodger 
— caught  the  infection  of  Mrs.  Granton's  anxiety,, 
and  now  made  the  inquiry,  "  Han't  ye  had  no  news 
of  the  ship  ?  Oh  dear,  that's  bad !  but  may  be  it'll 
come  to-morrow." 

"  I  fear  not,"  was  E(ki'8  sad  response,  cautiously 
whispered  lest  it  ^hould  reach  the  ears  of  her  mother. 
"There  was  a  report  in  yesterday's  JBcho  that  a 
homeward-bound  vessel  has  pioked  up  a  boat  and 
several  fragments  of  a  wreck,  and  that  they  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to* the  Aqwla.** 

"  It  mayn't  be  true,"  said  Mrs.  Ingle,  consolingly. 
"  My  Jan  says  it  never  does  to  'pend  too  much  on 
them  papers ;  and  he's  a  wonderful  scollard  is  Jan  ! 
He  often  gets  'ticed  into  the  public-house  to  read 
the  news  to  them  as  can't  read  it  for  themseliree.  It 
mayn't  be  true,  Miss  Eda." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  shall  soon  know,  for  my 
brother  has  gone  to  the  offices  of  the  ship-owners  to 
learn  how  far  the  report  is  correct." 

"You'll  not  tell  your  ma  this,  will  *ee?"  asked 
the  woman ;  and  Eda  Bho<^  her  head. 

"  I  have  not  done  so  yet.  It  would  only  distress 
her.  Poor  mamma  !  how  will  she  bear  it,  if — ^" 
she  checked  herself,  and  bent  forward  in  a  listening 
attitude.  It  wa?  Mark's  step  that  she  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  her  pulses  quickened  with  eager- 
ness to  know  what  tidings  he  brought.  The  next 
minute  he  had  bounded  into  the'  room  so  noisily  tiiat 
Mrs.  Ingle  put  up  her  finger  with  a  warning.  **  Sh — 
oh,  Mr.  Mark,  your  ma's  asleep,  poor  dear ! " 

Mark  Granton — a  tall  good-looking  young  fellow, 
Eda's  senior  by  a  twelvemonth  or  thereabouts,  and 
strikingly  like  her,  except  that  his  eyes  were  black 
and  her's  of  a  soft  deep  grey — bent  his  brows  in 
displeasure  at  the  reproof,  and  turned  brusquely  to 
his  sister. 

"  Have  yon  anything  for  this  goed  woman  to  do  ? 
<)  you  sure  ?    Then  why  do  you  detain  her  ?    We'll 


not  trouble  you  to  stay  any  longer,  Mrs.  Ingle,  but 
ring  if  we  want  you;"  and  with  the  elaborate 
courtesy  that  always  discomfited  the  awkward  but 
well-intentioned  charwoman,  he  held  the  door  open 
for  her  to  take  her  departure. 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  endure  that  creature  here 
so  often ! "  he  said,  when  she  had  disappeared.  *'  I 
rarely  come  home  but  I  find  her  with  you.  If  we 
pay  her  a  reasonable  rent  for  these  rooms,  I  think 
we  might  be  allowed  to  keep  them  to  ourselves." 

"  Mrs.  Ingle  has  been  kindness  itself,  Mark.  Don't 
forget  how  much  she  has  helped  me  in  nursing 
mamma ! "  murmured  Eda,  a  little  reproachfully. 

"  I*d  rather  be  left  alone  if  I  were  ill  than  have 
such  a  vulgar  blundering'  woman  about  me ! "  the 
young  man  retorted.  He  did  not  know  how  often 
the  large  coarse  hands,  from  whose  touch  he  shrank 
fastidiously,  had  smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  dying 
mother;  nor  had  he  noticed,  with  Eda,  how  the  heavy 
tread  grew  light  and  the  loud  voice  soft  when  Mrs. 
Ingle  moved  about  the  sick  chamber.  Mark  Granton 
^etested  poverty  and  vulgarity,  and  had  no  patience 
with  the  weakness,  as  he  termed  it,  that  would  have 
made  Eda  gentle  and  forbearing  with  the  most 
unworthy.  Knowing  this,  she  hastened  to  change 
the  subject. 

"  Have  you  brought  any  news,  Mark  ?  " 
*'  Yes;  the  worst  I  could  bring.     The  report  is  but 
too  .true.     The  Aquila  has  gone  down,  and  not  4  soul 
is  saved  to  tell  how  it  happened." 

"Speak  lower,  dear  Mark!  Are  you  certain  of 
this  ?  " 

"  Quite !  I  'have  seen  the  owners  of  the  lost  ship, 
and  also  the  pieces  of  the  wreck  that  were  picked 
up,  and  the  ncune  of  the  AquUa  <is  painted  on  one 
of  them.  I  had  but  the  one  hope  left,  that  uncle 
George  might  have  taken  his  passage  in  another 
vessel,  but  even  that  is  knocked  on  the  head ;  for 
a  telegram  from  Madras  gives  a  lidt  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  sailed  in  the  Aquila,  and  his  name  is 
amongst  them." 

" Poor  uncle  George! "  sighed  Eda.  " Oh,  Mark, 
think  of  him  dying  in  this  sad,  this  dreadful  manner  I 
far  out  at  sea,  pnable  to  send  a  farewell  mossage 
to  those  who  loved  him,  and  perhaps  drowned  before 
he  had  time  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  himsulf  !  '* 

"  His  money  must  have  gone  down  with  him," 
said  her  brother,  echoing  her  sigh,"  for  he  said  in  his 
last  letter  that  he  should  convert  all  he  had  into  specia 
It  is  hard,  Eda,  it  is  very  hard,  to  know  that  the  good 
gold  that  would  have  clone  us  so  mudi  service  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ! " 

"Do  not  think  of  that  now,  but  of  mamma. 
How  shall  we  tell  her  such  terrible  tidings  ?" 

But  a  faint  call  for  Eda  made  her  hurry  into  the 
adjoining  room.  Tliere  was  no  need  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  breaking  the  evil  news  gently  to  Mrs. 
Granton.  She  had  been  awake,  and  heard  all ;  but 
she  was  either  too  ill  to  dwell  upon  this  fresh  trouble. 
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or  she  had  learned  to  commifc  her  dear  ones  to  Him 
who  clingeth  closer  than  a  brother;  and  could  bo 
content  to  leave  them  in  his  care. 

Doubtless  the  shock  acted  on  her  weakened  frame, 
for  from  this  time  she  sunk  rapidly.  It  scandalised 
Mrs.  Ingle  that  in  her  last  moments  the  dying 
sufferer's  thoughts  were  less  of  the  devoted  daughter 
who  never  left  her  than  of  Mark — ^restless  and  often 
thoughtless  Mark.  Was  it  because  he  was  her  first- 
born  that  her  eyes  followed  him  so  continually,  and 
her  prayers,  her  ejaculations,  were  always  breathed 
for  him  ? 

"  Wun't  ye  bless  Miss  Eda  too  ?  oh,  Mrs.  Granton, 
wun't  ye  bless  her  f "  bdrst  from  the  woman's  lips, 
when  Mark,  with  bowed  head  and  brimming  eyes, 
had  taken  his  last  embrace  and  quitted  the  chamber. 

Involuntarily  Mrs.  Granton  turned  and  looked  at 
her  daughter.  Ah  !  there  was  no  need  of  a  spoken 
blessing ;  they  understood  each  other ;  deep  in  her 
heart  Eda  knew  that  those  prayers  were  wrung  from 
the  troubled  soul  of  the  mother,  whose  fears  for  her 
boy  were  stronger  than  her  hopes.  It  was  in  Eda's 
arms  she  died,  a  look  of  unutterable  love  requiting 
her  daughter's  te^idemess ;  but  the  last  words  she 
breathed  were  of  Mark,  poor  Mark,  who  had  y^t  to 
ieam  the  true  source  of  the  peace  that  settled  down 
on  the  face  of  the  dead  and  robbed  Eda's  grief  of  aU 
its  bitterness.  

CHAPTEE  II. 

**  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to-day,  dear,  for  a  little 
serious  talk  ?"  Mark  asked,  about  a  fortnight  after 
his  mother's  funeral. 

Eda,  who  had  been  too  weak  and  ill — although 
she  bore  up  bravely — to  do  more  than  lie  on  the  sofa, 
and  submit  to  the  uncouth  cosseting  of  Mrs.  Ingle, 
made  room  for  him  beside,  her. 

"  I  am  much  better  and  stronger  to-day ;  but  if 
I  were  not  I  could  listen  to  you,  Mark.  Of  course 
you  feel  anxious  to  be  up  and  doing." 

"Aye,  but  what?  there's  the  rub,  Eda!  If  I 
had  but  been  brought  up  to  any  profesfuon  ! "  and 
he  gave  a  doleful  sigh. 

"  But  mamma  had  not  the  means,  and  y6u  objected 
to  a  trade,"  his  sister  reminded  him. 

"  I  should  rather  think  I  did !  Can  you  fancy  me 
standing  behind  a  counter  measuring  yards  of  tape, 
or  weighing  packets  of  tea  ?  !N'o,  no,  Eda,  my  motto 
always  has  been  Aut  CcBsar  aui  nuUus,  which,  as  I 
choose  to  interpret  it,  means  that  if  I  cannot  be  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  there  is  still  no  necessity  for 
me  to  sink  to  the  bottom." 

"Certainly  not;  with  your  abilities,  dear  Mark, 
I  shall  hope  to  see  you  a  great  man  some  day." 

"Able  to  buy  you  pearl  necklaces  by  the  dozen, 
and  settle  a  few  thousands  upon  you  when  you 
marry,  eh?" 

"  I  said  a  great*  net  a  rich  man,"  she  answered. 
**  I  can  be  content  without  the  pearls; 
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"  There's  not  much  greatness  to  be  achieved  in 
this  world  without  a  long  purse  to  back  it,"  said 
Mark,  discontentedly.  "  I  am  an  unlucky  dog  to  be 
so  friendless,  just  as  I  want  a  helping  hand  as  badly 
as  ever  a  fellow  did." 

"  But,  Mark  dear,  you  ought  not  to  call  yourself 
friendless.  Beoollect  how  kind  every  one  has  been 
to  us,  and  how  mamma's  old  acquaintance  wrote, 
directly  he  heard  of  our  loss,  to  offer  yon  a  situation 
in  his  office." 

"  Eighteen  shillings  a  week  for  drudging  over  his 
accounts'  from  nine  till  five  daily,  with  a  prospect 
of  rising  to  a  hundred  a  year  by  the  time  my 
hair  begins  to  get  grey.  Very  generous  of  him, 
truly ! " 

"  It  was  kindly  meant ;  and  if——" 

"Oh  spare  me  your  ifs  pray,  Eda!  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Bennett  thanking  him  for  his  offer, 
and  civilly  declining  it." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  for  Eda  did  not  care  to 
acknowledge  how  much  her  brother's  decision  had 
disappointed  her.  She  had  been  dwelling — more 
perhaps  than  she  was  aware  of — on  the  prospect  of 
returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Welsh  village. 
Its  homely  associations  might  sharpen  her  grief  for 
a  while,  but  the  fresh  air  and  friendly  faces  would 
also  strengthen  her  to  bear  it;  and  then  she  had 
made  pleasant  mental  pictures  of  finding  pupils  at 
some  of  the  farm>houses  around  the  market-town 
at  which  Mr.  Bennett's  bank  was  situated,  and 
adding  considerably  to  Mark's  earnings  by  her  own  ; 
of  long  summer  evenings  spent  in  revisiting  the 
scenes  endeared  to  them  by  the  recollections  of  their 
mother;  and  of  tranquil  Sundays  such  as  shs  had 
loved  to  spend :  but  Mark  l>egan  to  speak,  and  she 
forced  down  her  own  regrets  that  she  might  seem 
interested  in  his  plans. 

"  You  see,  I  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  about 
me  since  we  have  been  here,  and  to  pick  up  'notions,' 
as  the  'cute  Yankees  would  say.  I  have  spent  a  good 
many  hours  in  the  City,  and  made  a  few  acquain- 
tances there  through  Richie  Atwood,  my  old  chum,^ 
whom  I  contrived  to  rout  out  one  day  when  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do." 

The  faintest  tinge  of  colour  rose  into  Eda's  cheek. 
She  had  known  Kichie  Atwood  ever  since  they  played 
together,  the  children  of  friendly  neighbours,  iind 
still  treasured  the  little  brooch  Vhat  had  been  his 
parting  gift  when  he  left  home  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  an  uncle  who  resided  in  London. 

"  I  thought  Bichie  had  forgotten  his  old  acquaint- 
ances," she  remarked. 

"  Not  he  I  You  would  nob  think  so  if  you  had 
heard  how  affectionately  he  inquired  after  his  dear 
little  friend  Eda.  I  would  have  asked  him  to  come 
and  see  you,  but  I  knew  you  would  only  be  upset 
and  ill  agai&/V 

Eda  se  that  the  sight  of  such  a 

pleasant  ndsome  fiiohie  Atwood's 
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would  not  liaye  been  half  so  dispiriting  as  Mark 
seemed  to  fancy ;  but  she  only  asked^  "  Is  he  muoh 
changed?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  except  that  mixing  with  a  better  dass 
of  people  has  improved  his  manners  and  developed 
his  mind  ;  but  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  that  Eiohie 
and  I  have  been  talking  over  things,  and  we  propose 
to  row  in  the  same  boat.  Both  he  and  I  have  the 
same  end  in  view — making  our  fortunes — and  you 
know  the  old  adage,  "two  heads  are  better  than  one/' 
He  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  I 
believe  my  brains  may  be  made  as  useful  to  him  as 
to  •myself.    An  excellent  arrangement,  isn't  it?" 

But  Eda  did  not  immediately  answer.  She  was 
struggling  between  her  own  liking  for  Bichie  Atwood, 
and  a  consciousness  that  she  ought  not  to  conceal 
from  her  brother  that  Mrs.  Qranton  had  not  taken 
as  favourable  a  view  as  her  children  Jt  this  young 
man's  character. 

"If  I  were  you.  Hark,"  she  said  at  last,  hesi- 
tatingly, "  I  would  not  be  too  intimate  with  Bichie 
till  I  had  assured  myself  that  he  is  thoroughly  well 
principled." 

Mark  smiled  scornfully.  "Wouldn't  you  really? 
Women  never^  can  resist  giving  advice,  can  they? 
May  I  ask  why  I  am  favoured  with  this  precious  piece 
of  wise  counsel?  What  has  Bichie,  with  whom  we 
have  been  intimate  from  childhood*  and  never  known 
any  harm  of  him — ^what  has  he  done,  I  ask,  that  you 
warn  me  against  him?" 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Mark,"  she  pleaded.  "  I  always 
liked  Bichie  very  much,  he  was  so  sweet-tempered 
so  ready  to  give  up  his  own  wishes,  to  oblige  others; 
but  I  cannot  forget  that  mamma  once  said  those 
very  qualities  for  which  we  admired  him  might  do 
him  infinite  harm,  and  that  she  did  not  think  him, 
though  I  scarcely  know  why,  a  good  companion  for 
you. 

"  Bichard  Atwood  is  my  friend,"  said  Mark,  with 
a  dignified  air.  "Whoever  abuses  him  offends  me. 
I  am  no  mere  boy,  Eda" — he  was  barely  twenty — 
"  and  should  hope  that  I  have  too  much  sense  to  be 
led  into  committing  a  folly  by  any  one." 

"I  do  not  distrust  you,"  his  sister  answered, 
affectionately ;  "  but  now  that  we  are  left  to  our  own 
guidance,  ought  we  not  to  remember  all  our  dear 
mother's  wishes,  and  act  up  to  them  ?  She  would 
not  have  liked  you  to  associate  with  any  person  who 
is  openly  careless  or  irreligious." 

"  If  there  were  many  like  she  was,"  said  Mark, 
more  gently,  "it  would  not  be  difficult  to  carry 
out  her  ixg  auctions.  But  I  tell  you  again,  I  know 
no  harm  of  Bichie;  and  our  connection  will  be 
merely  a  business  one.  When  a  fellow  offidrs  to 
do  one  a*  good  turn,  one  doesn't  put  the  questions, 
'Are  you  a  consistent  Christian?'  'Bo  you  attend 
divine  worship  regularly?'  It  would  be  rather  too 
absurd*" 

*' Perhaps  so;    but  still,  Mark,  we  may  txy  to 


choose   our    friends   from   those    who  do  act  con- 
sistently," Eda  persisted. 

"Oh  yes,  and  we  can  be  strait-laced  and  prejudiced, 
and  think  no  one  right  who  does  not  do  precisely  as 
we  do,"  was  the  impatient  answer.  "  But  we  will 
not  argue  this  question  any  longer ;  you  always  were 
obstinate,  Eda;  and  I  can  see  that  you  have  made 
up  yoTir  mind  to  dislike  poor  Bichie."  His  sister 
stifled  an  exclamation.  How  thoroughly  he  was  mis- 
judging her !  It  was  because  her  own  heart  inclined 
her  to  think  the  best  of  her  old  playmate,  that  she 
had  felt  bound  to  remind  Mark  of  his  mother's 
ol:jections  to  the  acquaintance.  "As  you  are  resolved 
to  dislike  him,"  he  went  on,  "  we  will  speak  of  som^ 
thing  else." 

"Very  well,"  she  answered,  quietly;  "I  would 
rather  hear  whether  you  have  been  able  to  decide 
on  any  plan  for  our  future." 

'^For  my  own?  Oh  yes.  I  shall  manage  well 
enough,  never  fear;  and  a  little  knocking  about  in 
the  world  never  hurts  a  fellow  while  he  is  young, 
and  strong,  and  energetic.  But  what  to  do  with  you 
is  the  real  difficulty.  Tou  are  a  dear  girl,  Eda,  but 
I  scarcely  know  what'you  are  fit  for." 

Eda  accepted  this  critique  on  her  abilities  meekly. 
"  I  know  I  am  not  sufficiently  accomplished  to  offiar 
myself  as  a  resident  governess.  lb  was  one  of 
mamma's  great  troubles  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  finish  my  education ;  but  I  wiU  make  the  best  of 
what  I  have  learned.  I  can  keep  books  or  teach 
little  children,  or  if  all  else  fails,  I  am  clover  at 
my  needle.  So  that  we  can  be  together  in  the 
evening,  dear  Mark,  I  do  not  care  how  my  days  axe 
employed." 

"But  Eda,  this  ia  just  precisely  what  cannot  be !" 
and  to  cover  his  uneasy  sense  that  his  sister  would 
be  both  hurt  and  surprised  at  the  announcement, 
Mark  spoke  with  unnecessary  sharpness  of  tone  and 
manner.  "  We  could  not  afford  to  keep  these  rooms, 
even  if  we  wished  to  do  so;  besides,  Bichie  has 
offered  me  a  share  of  his  lodging." 

"And  you  have  accepted?" 

"  Certainly.  Circumstanced  as  I  am,  would  it  not 
have  been  madness  to  refuse?  In  fact,  I  have 
promised  to  join  him  as  soon  as  I  can  contrive  to 
settle  you  comfortably  in  something  or  other." 

"So  soon !  are  we  to  be  separated  so  soon  !"  cried 
Eda,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears  at  the  prospect. 
"Ob,  Mark,  must  this  beP  Mamma  was  very 
anxious  that  we  should  not  be  parted.  She  felt 
that  we  should  better  bear  our  loss  if  we  clung 
together;  and  she  died  believing  that  we  phould 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other." 

"  I  know,  dear,  I  know ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
it  would  be  impossible.  When  I  have  made  myself  a 
position,  you  shall  be  my  housekeeper;  but  just  now 
I  cannot.  Tou  like  me  to  speak  frankly,  Eda.  I 
really  cannot  take  upon  myself  the  burden  of  your 
support." 


MAY  FLOWER. 
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Hurt,  grieved,  and  even  resentful,  Eda  lay  back  on 
the  sofa  and  averted  her  face.  In  two  short  weeks 
had  Mark  discovered  that  his  only  sister  would  be  a 
clog  upon  him  ?     ^ 

"  I  never  intended  to  be  idle/'  she  said  at  last ; 
*'  I  hoped  to  be  a  help  to  you,  not  an  encumbrance." 

"Of  course  you  did.  Don't  I  know  that  you 
are  the  most  affectionate  little  sister  that  ever 
lived!"  exclaimed  Mark,  patting  her  thin  hand. 
"  It  will  grieve  me  more  than  I  can  express  to  lose 
you,  but  it  is  for  your  good,  Eda.  I  must  think  of 
jour  interests  as  well  as  my  own.  I  cannot  let  you 
pen  yourself  up  in  the  smoky  city  while  I  am  learn- 
ing the  art  and  mystery  of  money  spinning." 

"Why  learn  it  at  all?"  she  boldly  a3ked.  "We 
should  be  happier,  healthier,  and  more  free  from  care 
if  you  retracted  your  refusal  of  Mr.  Bennett's  offer, 
and  we  went  back  to  Wales  together." 

"  So  you  say  and  think,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 

you.    I  never  will  consent  to  vegetate  behind  a  desk 

for  a  few  shillings  a  week,  while  I  know  that  I  have 

energy  and  ability  to  make  a  fortune,  aye,  and  tact 

enough  to  grasp  the  opportunity  as  soon  as  it  turns 
up." 

"But  such  opportunities  do  not  turn  up  very 
often,"  Eda  reminded  him. 

**  Oftener  than  you  think  for.  Why,  there  are 
scores  of  men  now  living  in  London  who  came  here 
as  poor  or  even  poorer  than  I  am,  and  yet  roll  by  us 
in  their  carriages  and  ei\joy  every  luxury  of  life  ! 
Don't  pretend  that  you  despise  the  pleasnres  and 
advanti^es  money  gives,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  not 
believe  you." 

"  I  do  not  despise  money.  I  have  often  wished, 
especially  while  mamma  was  ill,  that  I  had  more  of 
it ;  but,  Mark,  X  could'nt  make  the  getting  of  it  my 
principal  end  and  aim." 

"  Of  course  not ;  no  one  does ;  at  least  not  exactly; 
but  if  one  must  work,  one  may  as  well  be  striving  for 
a  million  as  the  munificent  salary  old  Bennett  so 
giadously  offers  me." 


"  But,  situated  as  we  are,"  retorted  Eda,  gravely* 
"  would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  accept  a  certainty, 
however  small,  than  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  some 
day  possessing  the  million?  " 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  queried  Mark. 

"  I  de  indeed,"  was  the  earnest  reply. 

"  Then  act  upon  it!  I  cannot.  I  ha^e  a  little 
ambition,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it;  but  if  you 
are  content  to  dawdle  through  life  in  some  quiet 

coimtry  place ■"     He  paused,  and  looked  at  her 

inquiringly. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better,"  was  the 
eager  reply ;  "  always  provided  that  you  could  make 
yourself  contented  there  too !  " 

"  Tou  forget  that  my  plans  are  settled,  and  that 
I  oannot  afford  to  be  biassed  by  mere  sentiment.  It 
is  of  your  wishes  we  are  talking." 

"  I  am  ready  to  lay  them  aside  for  your  sake,  dear 
Mark,"  she  assured  him. 

"  But  I  shall  not  let  you  make  any  more  sacri- 
fices for  me.  You  are  a  dear  little  thing ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  see  that  our  separation  for  a  time 
is  inevitable." 

"  I  do  begin  to  see  it,"  said  Eda>  choking  back  a 
sob.  "  I  am  in  your  way;  that  is  what  you  mean, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

Mark  rose  with  an  offended  air. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  you  till  you  are  more 
reasonable.  When  I  was  flattering  myself  that  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  carry  out  your  ideas  of  happiness, 
I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  be  angry  with  me 
for  what  I  have  done." 

"I  am  not  angry,  and  I  will  try  not  to  be  un- 
reasonable/' she  answered,  as  calmly  as  she  could. 
"  But  please  go  on/'  she  added,  feeling  that  she  had 
something  unpleasant  to  hear.  "You  have  made 
some  arrangement  in  my  name  which  I  shall  be 
expected  to  fulfil.  If  I  can  do  so  with  a  clear 
conscience,  I  will.  Does  that  promise  satisfy  you  ? 
Then  tell  me  precisely  what  you  have  been  doing.'' 

(To  he  eonivnued,) 


MAY  FLOWER,    OR,   '» SERVANT  OF   ALL.'* 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "LITTLE  BUTTERCDP/    "NOTHING  BUT  A  SONG/    "HOW  TO  ENTER  INTO  REST/    ETC. 


CHAPTER  L 

"If  any  man  desire  to  he  flnt,  the  eaoM  ihall  be  last  of  all, 
anil  serraat  of  all."— Mask  ix.  36. 

"  Wbofloever  of  yon  will  ba  the  ohieleet,  ahaH  be  aeiraat  of 
aD.  For  even  the  Son  of  Man  oaae  not  to  be  miniaiered  tmto 
bat  to  minSatei,  and  to  gire  HU  Ufa  a  ranaom  lor  many/*— 
Mabk  z.  41,  45. 

iHE  Bat  up  in  bed,  bright,  sweet  May 
Flower  Colwyn,  her  golden  hair  rough 
and  tombled,  and  waving  in  the  morn- 
ing air  that  blew  in  over  clover  and 
hay  fields,  her  face  all  beaming  with 
pleasure,  as  she  held  a  small  dark  book  witti  gold 
olaspSy  in  her  hand*  taming  it  over  and  over. 


tt 


What  a  pet!"  she 'exclaimed.  "How  good  of 
her ;  and  the  inside  juet  the  same  as  her  own,  though 
the  outside  isn't  I     What  a  beauty  \" 

Then  she  opened  it  again,  and  read  the  title  page — 
"  Light  on  the  Path — ^the  Morning  Hour." 

Then  she  turned  back  the  leaves  to  see  if  her  name 
was  in  it.  Yes  there  it  was,  "May  Flower  Colwyn/' 
and  underneath  it  was  written,  "Servant  of  all, 
Mark  ix.  35." 

"  Why,  what  a  strange  text!  I  don't  believe  I  even 
knew  it  was  in  the  BiUe.  '  A  servant  of  all ! ' 
YHubt  does  it  mean  P   I  shall  have  to  ask  her  about  it. 
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Oil  dear !  what  shall  I  do  when  she  goes  away ! 
There's  only  to-day  left  now,"  and  May's  bright  face 
grew  long  and  g^ave. 

But  it  was  getting  late,  and  she  sprang  out  of  bed. 
She  had  to  hurry,  and  only  got  down  too  late  for 
morning  prayers^  and  not  before  her  brothers  and 
sisters  had  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

"  There  you  are,  ^ay,  late  as  usual.  How  is  it 
that  you  never  manage  to  get  down  in  time  ?  It  is 
every  bit  as  easy  to  be  two  minutes  eaily,  instead 
of  five  late.  You  know  you'll  have  to  sleep  with 
some  one  else  if  you  don't  get  up  in  time  in  the 
mornings." 

The  rebuke  came  from  her  eldest  sister.  May  grew 
red  and  angry. 

"Well,  not  with  you,  Phillis,  I  hope,"  she  cried,  "I 
w(nddn*t  sleep  with  you  !" 

"  Now,  May,  you'd  better  just  eat  your  breakfast,'* 
said  Tom,  the  one  next  older  than  herself. 

"  You  need  not  talk,  Tom ;  you  are  often  late ; 
indeed,  you  all  are !"  she  retorted,  defiantly. 

"  Come,  come,  May,  be  quiet,  and  don't  talk  any 
more ;  sit  down,  and  eat  your  breakfast." 

And  obediently  she  sat  down,  and  ate  it  very 
quickly ;  but  the  little  fracas  had  taken  away  he^ 
appetite,  and  for  the  time  her  day  was  spoilt. 

She  felt  angry  with  them  all;  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  she  slipped  away. 

She  seized  her  garden  hat,  and  ran  off  at  once 
down  through  the  little  wood  that  skirted  the  house, 
till  she  came  to  a  rustic  gate,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  stood  the  cousin  she  was  seeking — Bosamond 
Femaval.  ' 

"  There  you  are  !'*  called  May. 
"Here  you  are,   darling!"  answered   Bosamond; 
and  then  May  poured  out  her  ready  thanks  for  the 
book. 

"  Well,  I  thought.  May,  that  would  help  you,  now 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  choose  daily  texts  to 
think  about  together." 

"But,  Eosamond,  what  a  queer  text  you've  put 
inside !" 

Have  I,  May  Flower  ?" 

Yes;  what  does  it  mean  ?     'Servant  of  all ?' " 
Why,  you  know  what  a  servant  is.'* 
Of  course  I  do,  Bosa ;  and  very  glad  I  am  not  to 
be  one.     I  shouldn't  like  to  dp  honse-work  one  bit; 
nor  to  be  a  cook,  or  nurse,  or  anything." 

"  But,  you  know,  we  decided  last  Sunday  that  we 
are  bot)i  servants — servants  of  Jesus  Christ,"  she 
added,  reverently. 

"  Yes,  Rosa,  I  know ;  but  that's  quite  different  to 
this." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is.  May  Flower.  The  verse  was 
spoken  by  Christ  Himself.  Perhaps  it  seemed  a 
strange  thing  when  He  first  said  such  words,  and 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  strangeness  now.  'If 
any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last 
of  all,  and  servant  of  all ;'  and  a  very  short  time 
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after.  He  said  it  again,  'Whosoever  of  you  will  be 
chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  aU.'  And  surely.  May, 
that  is  what  He  was  Himself — a  servant  to  us ;  for 
He  not  only  came  to  purchase  our  redemption,  but 
besides  that.  He  lived  our  lives,  that  we  may  have 
an  example  to  teach  us  what  our's  should  be  and 
must  be." 

''But,  all  the  same,  Bosamond,  I  don't  quite 
understand.  'A  servant  of  alV  Does  it  mean  of 
every  one?" 

"  Yes,  of  every  one." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  I'm  to  let  Tom  order 
me  about  just  as  he  pleases!"   May  called    out, 
excitedly ;  "  and  that  I  shall  have  to  obey  him,  and 
always  do  just  what  he  likes  ?" 
Bosamond  laughed. 

"I  shall  never  do  it,"  May  continued,  rather  angrily, 
"never.  1  see  now  what  you  mean  by  such  a  text; 
but  I  shall  not  take  it  for  mine,  for  I  could  never  do 
as  it  says.  Be  a  servant  to  every  one !  Why,  I 
should  have  time  for  nothing.  They  are  wanting  me 
to  do  something  for  them  every  minute  of  the  day ; 
besides,  Bosa,  boys  ought  to  wait  on  girls.  Hugh  is 
always  doing  things  for  you,  and  Tom  never  does 
for  me." 

"But,  May  Flower,  if  you  come  to  owing  and  pay- 
ings you  will  always  lag  behind.  If  a  person  is  selfish, 
how  must  we  help  them  out  of  it  P  It  will  make 
them  worse  if  we  axe  selfish  as  well.  Must  we  not  do 
as  our  Lord  would  have  done,  put  self  aside,  and  go 
down  to  them,  and  by  our  love  and  kindness  teach 
them  what  a  good  thing  unselfishness  is  ?  It  is  no 
use  to  talk  at  a  person,  and  tell  them  what  to  do ; 
the  best  plan  is  to  lead  the  way.  Ought  you  not  to 
go  back  to  your  lessons  now  ?  " 
'*But,  Bosa,  I  know  I  can't  do  it.'* 
"May  Flower,  I  know  you  can;  and  what's  more,  I 
know  you  wiU.  I  will  walk  through  the  wood  with 
you,  and  tell  you  the  thing  that  is  my  greatest  help 
—shall  I?" 
"What  is  it?" 

''  Just  this ;  that  when  we  are  serving  others  for 
Christ's  sake,  I  believe  He  looks  upon  us,  and 
may^  perhaps,  say  that  verse  of  us,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  me.'  Now,  isn't  any  trouble  worth  while 
that  we  take  for  such  a  Master  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  ?  Or,  are  we  to  love  Him  much,  when  all 
is  easy,  and  forget  Him,  or  turn  our  face  another 
way,  when  something  harder  comes?  That  isn*t 
love,  I  think;  it  is  just  selfishness  and  untruth. 
But,  ohildie,  you  must  run  in ;  I  shall  see  you 
again  this  evening.  Mind,  and  let  it  be  a  nice 
bright  happy  day,  to  match  this  lovely  sunshine." 
And  she  waved  her  hand,  and  ran  back  to  the 
rectory  house — that  bright  rectory  house,  where  she 
and  her  brother  Hugh  spent  so  many  happy  days 
every  year,  but  which  visit  was  to  terminate  on  tho 
morrow. 


MAY  FLOWER. 
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'*Oh,  let  thy  trum  vaflxiJikg  love 

Its  utmeet  pImwqtb  ace ; 
And  lilt  not  up  tby  faithful  band, 

Wiiate'er  my  cry*  Biay  be. 
Till  I  am  strong  for  thy  renown. 

And  pure  lor  uae  to  Thee." 

«  It  most  .be  good  to  share  Thy  cross, 

Tiiou  bearer  of  my  sin."  L.  A.  W. 

May  wertt  slowly  in,  thinking  much  of  all  that  lay 

before  her. 

Yes,  she  was  quite  resolved ;  she  would  try  for  to-  • 

day,  and  learn  something  of  what  it  meant  to  be  "a 
servant  of  all ; "  but  for  how  much  longer  than  that 
one  day,  she  oould  not  say. 

She  stood  in  the  hall,  hanging  her  hat  on  and  off 
a  peg,  twisting  on  one  leg,  and  thinking  over  the 
pro8  and  cons  of  her  undertaking.  No  doubt  It  was 
a  very  great  and  a  very  alarming  business  to  be  a 
servant  to  all  in  that  house — ^Phillis,  Jem,  Stephen 
when  he  should  come  home,  Qeraldine,  and  Tom;  but, 
still,  was  it  worth  it  ? 

"Come,  May,  do  be  quick  1"  cried  PhUlis;  "I  can't 
have  you  dawdling  there  all  day ;  you  ought  to  have 
been  ready  before  this.  Get  your  books  and  run  into 
the  study,  and  do  learn  to  do  things  without  always 
having  to  be  told  first !" 

May  coloured,  and  pressed  her  lips  together,  as  she 
said  to  herself,  *'  Servants  never  answer." 

Sho  ran  off,  and  got  her  books,  and  sat  down. 
Fhillis  soon  joined  her,  work  in  hand,  and  sat  oppo> 
site  to  her;  but  the  indolence  and  carelessness  of 
yesterday  told  on  to-day.  The  lessons  were  ill-pre- 
pared— indeed,  more  probably  than  not,  not  prepared 
at  all — just  read  over  once  or  twice,  and  thrown 
aside.  She  stumbled— waited — ^began  again — stum- 
bled— and  finally  stopped  altogether. 

Fhillis  sat  motionless  but  for  the  rapid  motion  of 
her  needl€u  her  eyes  bent  down,  and  her  mouth  stern. 
May^s  lessons  wero  never  perfect ;  and  Fhillis  had  at 
last  made  up  her  mind  that  things  must  and  should 
be  different. 

The  book  was  put  on  one  side,  and  another 
solemnly  ox>ened,  which  soon  shared  the  same  fate. 
Then  May  was  severely  rebuked. 

"  I  will  have  no  more  imperfect  lessons ;  and  you 
must  leam  these  again  at  twelve,  instead  of  going 
out,"  was  the  stem  rebuke. 

*'  Oh,  FhiUis !  not  to-day,"  pleaded  May,  "  it  is 
Bosamond's  last  day,  and  I  do  care  so  dreadfully 
about  missing  her  I" 

"Well,  then,  it  wiU  teach  you  all  the  better.  You 
are  growing  more  indolent  every  day,  and  I  will  not 
allow  it.     Now,  May,  don't  cry  and  be  silly  !** 

The  gathering  tears  swam,  but  she  kept  them  from 
falling  down.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that,  just  as 
she  meaiit  to  do  better,  Fhillis  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  severe.  It  was  a  strong  temptation  to  let  her 
tongue  work,  and  she  knew  of  such  lots  of  things  to 
say  to  FhiHis  which  would  annoy  and  vex  her.    If 


Fhillis  was  cross  and  cold,  why  should  not  she  be  P 
but  she  thought  hard  of  the  duties  of  servants,  and 
kept  quiet. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  would  have  passed  well, 
but  that  she  could  not  pronounce  her  French ;  and 
having  always  taken  so  little  pains  with  it,  Fhillis 
would  not  beUeve  she  was  trying. 

"  I  declare.  May,  you  are  the  most  tiresome  and 
the  naughtiest  child  in  existence !"  she  said,  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve. 

"  I'm  not  /'*  shout#d  May,  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
so  loudly  and  so  passionately,  that  her  second  brother, 
Jem,  who  was  passing,  came  in. 

"  May,"  he  said,  angrily,. "  shouting  at  your  les- 
sons again  like  this !  Upon  my  word  you  shall  go  to 
school  if  you  are  so  tiresome  at  home.  Has  she  been 
naughty  all  through  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  no,  no  !*•  cried  May.  "  Oh,  FhiUis,  I  didn't 
fiMon  to  scream  like  that !"  and  between  the  longing 
to  be  naughty,  the  want  .to  be  good,  knowing  that 
she  had  been  trying  hard  but  that  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  had  not  recognised  it,  the  tears, 
already  suppressed,  burst  out. 

"  I  think  ^she  has  been  better  this  morning,  alto- 
gether," said  FhilHs,  "  till  now ;  but  she  didn't  know 
her  lessons,  and  has  to  learn  them  over  again.  Leam 
them  quickly.  May,  and  then  you  may  go  out,"  and 
she  gathered  her  things  together  and  went  away. 

"  Why  is  it.  May  ?"  asked  her  brother,  lingering, 
and  unwilling  to  leave  the  sobbing  little  being. 

"  Oh,  Jem,  I  did  mean  better — indeed  I  did ;  ask 
KosamonA — won't  you  ask  Bos^mond  ?" 

"  No,  May  Flower,  I  don't  need  to  ask  her,  for  I 
believe  you ;  but  as  you  meant  better,  how  did  it 
happen  to  come  so  badly  this  morning  ?  Can't  you 
tell?"  ^ 

And  somehow.  May  told  of  the  odd  conglomeration 
that  had  possessed  her,  ending  with, "  I  don't  believe 
I  shall  ever— ever  be  able  to  be  a  servant — ^however 
much  I  wish  it — for  it's  so  hard." 

'^Oh  yes  you  will.  May;  don't  make  such  a  fret 
and  trouble.  Just  be  good  and  obedient  to,  FhiUis, 
and  try  and  take  more  pains  in  learning  your  lessons; 
you  know  you  can  leam  them  very  nicely  if  you  try. 
You  must  not  dawdle  over  them,  and  talk  all  the 
time,  and  play  with  Tom.  Set  to  work,  and  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  when  they  are  finished,  go  and  play 
and  enjoy  yourself.  Come  now,  lift  up  your  head 
and  learn  them,  and  run  away  to  the  rectory.  Kosa 
will  wonder  wh^e  you  are — her  last  day  and  all.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  came  up  to  see  what  you 
are  about.  Now,  set  to  work ;  let 's  see  what  they 
are — geography  and  poetry.  WeU,  up  with  your 
head  I     I'U  help  you  to  leam  them." 

"  WiU  you,  really?    Oh,  you  don't  mean  that !" 
"  Of   course   I  wUL      Why,  May  Flower,  what  a 
wretch  I  must  be,  for  it  to  be  such  a  surprise !   Come 


on,  now. 
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Thelessons  were  learnt,  thoughtfuUyand  accurately. 
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and  May  flow  to  repeat  them  to  PhillU.  She  was 
deep  in  the  mysteriea  of  her  sewing-machine. 

'*  Well,  May,  I  hope  you  will  learn,  and  say  yonr 
lessons  at  the  proper  time  to-morrow.  Ton  most 
wait  now." 

And  then  Tom  called  out,  "  Yon  shoold  oome  to 
school  with  me.  May,  and  you'd  soon  learn  better ; 
as  you've  learnt  badly  to-day,  I  shall  get  you  a 
punishment  Bun  up-etairs,  and  get  me  my  Charter- 
house dictionary,  and  look  sharp."  And  for  once 
it  seemed  easy  and  even' pleasant  to  run  qaickly  up- 
stairs for  Tom,  instead  of  wanting  to  be  begged 
and  commanded. 

"  It  does  May  good  to  cry/'  Tom  was  saying  as 
Jem  came  in;  "  she's  ever  so  much  more  agreeable 
for  the  next  few  hours." 

"It  wouldn't  do  her  good,  Tom,"  said  his  brother, 
"if  her  heart  was  not  set  upon  being  good." 

"  May's  heart  set  on  that !  Tou  won't  make  me 
believe  that!  .  She's  as  selflsh,  and  cross^  and  in- 
dolent as  you  please." 

"Well,  Tom,  and  how  much  bettor  are  you?"  asked 
Phillis;  but  Jem  gave  a  funny  laugh,  as  he  said, 
"WeU,  Tom,  I  shan't  ai&ict  myself  at  such  a  remark; 
I  well  know  it  is  only  necessary  for  any  one  else  to 
say  the.  same,  and  you  will  paint  tho  May  Flower 
white." 

Tom  subsided;  and  May  coming  down,  Phillis  heard 
her  lessons,  and  dismissed  her.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  a  delightful  time  for  May ;  her  afternoon  lessons 
were  soon  over;  those  for  the  next  day  prepared,  and 
she  ran  off  down  to  the  rectory. 

At  the  door  she  met  old  Dr.  Hurst.  "  Welcome, 
my  blossom,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed  the  smiling  fape. 
"  Come  to  pack  for  Bosa  ?  That's  right.  How  long 
a^o  you  going  to  make  your  face  grow  when  she  and 
Hugh  leave  us  to-morrow?" 

May  laughed  gladly.  "I  shan't  make  it  at  all 
long,  Dr.  Hurst,  for  I  could  never  make  it  long 
enough  to  reach  to  Uncle  Femaval's.  May  I  choose 
you  a  rose  P  "  and  her  quick  little  fingers  gathered  a 
beauty,  and  fastened  it  in  the  old  man*s  coat. 

"  There,  that'll  do,"  she  said,  in  a  satisfied  voice. 

"  That  it  will,  little  girl ;  but  I'm  going  down  into 
the  village,  so  perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  behind  me 
there." 

"Where  are  you  going?  Are  you  going  to  see 
Margery  ?    I  wish  you  would  give  it  to  her."  \ 

"Yexj  well,  then,  I'll  give  it  to  her,  with  Miss 
May's  love.    Good-bye,  my  child." 

May  turned,  and  ran  into  the  house,  thinking  all 
the  while  of  poor  suffering  Margery  LeUis,  who  had 
been  crippled  by  a  fall  when  she  was  fourteen,  and 
had  nevei*  walked  since ;  and  not  only  that,  but  had 
never  been  free  from  pain  since  then,  now  twenty 
years  ago.     What  a  strange  thing  it  was,  and  yet 


Margery  did  not  look  unhappy  and  miserable;  her 
face  was  always  calm,  and  nearly  always  bright! 
How  was  it  that  such  things  were?  Well»  she 
could  not  tell.  She  quickened  her  pace,  and  ran 
up-stairs  to  Bosamond,  and  found  her  busy,  but  not 
too  busy  to  find  time  for  her.  Phillis  and  Oerrie 
joined  them  later  on ;  and  at  seven  they  all  gathered 
round  Mrs.  Hurst's  hospitable  tea-table. 

"  Bosa,  you  make  tea  for  me,  my  dear,"  said  the 
old  lady ;  and  Bosamond  sat  down  at  the  tea-tray, 
with  Mrs.  Hurst  beside  her  on  one  side,  and  May, 
eager^  on  the  other. 

"  I'm  grieved  to  lose  you  two  children  to-morrow," 
continued  the  old  lady;  "we  can  ill  spare  you  from 
our  quiet  little  village,  can  we.  May?" 

"  But  I'm  going  to  stay  with  them  in  the  autumn." 

"And  you  think  it  does  not  matter  as  long  as  you 
see  them  again,"  said  Dr.  Hurst. 

"That's  cool!"  cried  Tom;  " I  shall  just  go  instead 
of  you.  May." 

"You'll  be  at  school,  Tom." 

"But  I  shall  go  in  my  holidays,  and  then  yon 
won't  be  able  to  ge  later  on." 

May  laughed  confidently;  and  then  they  began 
sending  messages  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fcmaval,  till  tea 
was  over,  and  their  last  long  country  ramble  began. 

(To  he  eoniinued.) 
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THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

1.  We  read  that,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  a 
Jew,  when  he  came  into  his  neighbour's  vineyard, 
might  eat  "his  fill  of  grapes."  What  restriction 
was  imposed  on  one  so  doing  ? 

2.  How  many  times  did  the  Lord  Jesus  cleanse 
the  Temple? 

3.  In  which  of  our  Lord's  miracles  is  reference 
made  to  the  custom  of  employing  professional 
mourners  ? 

4.  In  what  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  men- 
tion made  of  that  prophet  who  was  "  slain  between 
the  Temple  and  the  altar,"  and  where  does  St. 
Matthew  record  our  Lord's  upbraiding  His  enemies 
with  the  murder  ? 

5.  Thobgh  St.  John  does  not  formally  record 
the  transfiguration  of  the  Lord,  yet  he  has  an  allu- 
sion to  it.     Give  chapter  and  vetse. 

6.  We  read  that  the  words  of  Jesus  at  Saul's 
conversion  were  unintelligible  to  all  around  him 
Give  a  similar  instance  from  St.  John's  Gospel. 

7.  Prove  that  the  church  at  Corinth  had  not 
adopted  the  practice  of  that  of  Jerusalem  with  re- 
gard to  a  community  of  goods  and  one  common 
purse  (Acts  ii.  42—47). 

8.  The  phrase  "  maid  child "  occurs  but  once  in 
our  version  of  the  Bible.    Give  chapter  and  verse. 
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LADY     ALICE. 


mHE  lAdy  Alice  walks  Alone, 
k        Bj  fMoet  gkde  atid  river  brim, 
^  A  aoMt  aronnd  hot  ihonlden  throvn. 
At  mornin;  dawn  and  er'ning  dim. 


The  e*rl;  woodman  often  spiei 
A  e^ntle  form  and  face  meet  fftir. 

With  lida  that  droop  above  the  fsjm 
To  hide  tha  sorrow  aeated  there. 
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And.  ling'ring  by  the  silent  lake. 
She  may  be  seen  at  twilight  grey. 

Feeding  the  swans  that  love  to  take 
Their  food  from  fingers  white  as  they. 

The  hare  she  meeteth  in  the  glade, 
At  her  approach  disdains  to  stir ; 

And  in  the  farthest  chestnut  shade 
The  fawn  is  not  afraid  of  her. 


They  seem  to  know,  those  guileless  things^ 
That  she  is  gentle  and  in  pain ; 

And  startled  birds  that  spread  their  wings 
Look  at  her,  and  alight  again. 

ff 

So  her  hurt  spirit  dwells  among 

Sweet  friends  that  never  make  it  smart : 
And  sympathy  without  a  tongue 

Is  shed  in  silence  on  her  heart. 

Alexander  Hukb. 


CX)MFORTABLE  WORDS.— X. 

SnOBT    READINGS   POR  THE   SICK  ROOM.       BY  THK  REV.   GORDON    CALTHROP,   M.A.,  VICAR  OP    S.  AUGUSTINX'S, 
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Can  I  bring  him  back  again?    I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  refcom  to  xae."— 2  Six.  ziL  23. 


•*, 


T  is  exceedingly  painful  to  witness  the 

death  of  an  infant  or  of  a  little  child. 

With  the  sufferings  of  a  grown-up 

person     we    associate    the    idea    of 

spiritual  discipline  ;  for  the  affliction, 
Tfe  think,  sad  and  trying  as  it  is»  is  workfng  out 
its  result  in  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. Or  perhaps  in  such  si  case  we  find  refuge 
in  the  thought  that  no  adult  lives  can  have  been 
80  blameless  before  God  as  to  deserve  exemption 
from  sorrow.  We  do  not  judge.  God  forbid!  We 
cannot  trace,  nor  do  we  wish  to  trace — any  connec- 
tion between  what  is  happening  and  any  particu- 
lar transgression.  We  only  know  generally  that 
there  is  no  man  upon  earth  who  doebh  good 
and  sinneth  not.  But  this  little  one — in  what 
hath  it  offended  ?  And  how  can  it — undeveloped, 
unreasoning,  as  it  is,  unable  to  interpret  the  Divine 
dealings — ^how   can   it  be   expected  to  profit   by 

thus  passing  through  the  furnace  of  affliction  ?  |  surprise  at  the  sudden  change,  ho  explains  and 
There  is  a  mystery  here.  Christianity  explains  justifies  himself  (for  none  could  accuse  him  of  want 
it — faith  grapples  with  it;  we  are  sare  that  of  feeling)  in  the  words  of  our  text.  While  there 
the  loving  Father  of  all  may  bo  trusted-  to  do  was  life  there  was  hope.  God  might,  perhaps,  be 
what  is  best  for  His  child;  but  still  there  is  a  induced  to  revote  His  decree.  The  calamity 
vaguo  feeling  of  perplexity  haunting  us.      And ,  might,  perhaps,  not  be  so  absolutely  determined 


but  in  this  case  it  is  he  himself  who  is  the  anther 
of  the  calamity.  The  blow  which  crushes  him  is 
not  sach  as  falls  upon  others :  it  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence, the  Divinely-sent  punishment  of,  his 
transgression.  The  son  is  suffering  for  the  sin  of 
the  father. 

And  now  ©very  cry  and  moan  of  the  lifctle  sufferer 
cuts  to  the  monarch's  heart,  as  he  lies  there  on  the 
earth,  fasting  and  weeping,  covered  with  sackcloth, 
refusing  to  be  comforted,  and  beseeching  God,  if  it^ 
be  His  will,  to  spare  the  innocent  and  take  the 
guilty. 

Presently  the  struggles  is  over.  The  little  tor- 
tured frame  is  convulsed  no  longer,  but  lies  placid 
and  fair  in  death,  and  the  spirit  has  returned  to  Him 
who  gave  it  As  soon  as  David  knows  this  he 
ceases  his  mourning.  Regaining  some  of  his  former 
cheerfulness,  he  goes  back  at  once  to  his  ordinary 
mode  of  life:  and  to  the  servants,  who  express 


the  sufferings  of  a  child — its  wordless  appeals 
for  help,  or  its  patient  endurance  of  pain — affect 
ns  far  more  deeply  than  the  spectacle  of  similar 
anguish  borne  by  an  older  person. 

Bat  if  it  is  distressing  to  see  any  child  suffer, 


as  that  the  repentance  of  the  offender  could  not 
avail  to  avert  it.  At  all  events,  God  would  hearken 
to  prayer.  But  when  the  child  was  dead,  all  hope 
of  coarse  had  vanished.  What  then  was  to  be  done, 
but  to  bear  what  the  Divine  will  had  imposed,  and 


how  much  more  so  is  it  to  witness  the  agony  of  to  bear  it  as  cheerfully  as  might  be,  and  to  take  the 
your  own  offspring?  and  how  unspeakably  terrible  consolation  which  remained? — "  Can  I  bring  him 
must  it  be  to  have  to  admit  to  yourself  that  your  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him — but  he  shall  not 
folly,  or  your  carelessness,  or  your  sin,  has  been   return  to  me." 

the  procuring  cause  of  th'e  misery  that  has  come —  It  will  be  worth  our  while,  we  think,  to  examine 
of  the  death  that  will  follow  ?  these  words  with  some  attention.    There  are  manv 

Yet  even  such  terrible  anguish  as  this  wrung  households  in  which  there  is  at  least  one  little 
on  a  certain  occasion  the  heart  of  King  David.  I  empty  chair.  There  are  many  parents  whose 
Under  any  circumstances  his  affectionate  nature ,  hearts  turn  wistfully  at  times  to  the  recollection 
would  have  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  a  little  one :  ho  ,  of  some  dearly-loved  child  "  not  lost,  but  gone 
would  have  grieved  gi'eatly  if  tire  ordinary  ailments  .  before."  The  circumstances  of  David's  bereave- 
of  childhood  had  taken  an  infant  from  his  arms ;  |  ment  were  exceptional,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the 
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iact  was  not.  And  the  thoaghts  which  gave  him 
comfort  in  his  sorrow  may  be  found  to  have 
some  efficacy  in  comforting  the  moumer  now. 

Let  us  consider,  thon — though  this  is  not  one 
of  the  topics  of  consolation — that  David's  sus- 
pense was  over.  He  knew  the  worst,  for  the 
worst  had  come.  And  this  was  something.  Many 
a  sufferer  would  tell  us  that  the  anticipation  of  evil 
is  far  worse  than  the  evil  itself.  Many  a  one  who 
has  dreaded  dying,  with  a  dread  beyond  expression, 
has  found  death  comparatively  easy  when  it  came. 
And  many  who  have  watched  by  the  sick-bed  of 
one  they  loved,  who  have  witnessed  the  painful 
conflict  of  life  with  the  forces  of  disease,  who  have  • 

I 

alternated  between  the  extremes  of  hope  and 
desp)air,  have  felt  a  relief — ^perhaps  hardly  admitted 
to  themselves — when  the  suffering  was  over  and 
the  end  had  come.  Yes,  suspense  is  sometimes 
almost  unendurable;  it  is  always  a  very  bitter 
ingredient  in  the  cup  of  sorrow.  And  David  now 
was  free  from  suspense. 

But  what  are  the  other  thoughts  that  his  lan- 
guage suggests  to  us? 

First,  this : — That  what  God  has  done  is  not 
meant  to  be  undone ;  and  that  it  is  as  unwise  and 
unchristian  as  it  is  useless  to  resent  the  act  of 
His  will.  Far  better  is  it  to  accept  the  inevitable ; 
far  better  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  •  decision : 
and  this  not  merely  because  we  have  no  power 
CO  resist,  but  because  we  would  not  resist  if  w^ 
could.  The  fact  that  the  little  one  has  been  taken 
indicates  of  itself  that  is  the  best  event  that  could 
have  befallen.  We  cannot  alter  it;  but  also  we 
ought  not  to  wish  to  alter  it.  We  ought  to  feel — 
"  if  the  turning  of  a  straw  could  bring  my  loved 
child  back  again,  I  would  not  turn  it,  now  that 
the  Lord  has  decided  otherwise." 

Then  there  is  the  second  thought :  "  I  shall  go  to 
him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me."  Does  David 
simply  mean:  "By-and-by  I  shall  pass  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  the  unseen  world,  as  he  has  done ; 
I  shall  be  gathered  to  my  fathers  in  my  turn,  as 
he  has  been  "?  Surely  not ;  for  what  consolation 
for  an  aching  heart  would  there  be  in  such  a 
thought  P  But  he  means  that  although  his 
child  is  taken  from  him,  and  will  not  return  to 
this  earth,  there  will  be  a  meeting  for  father  and 
son  hereafter,  in  that  brighter  and  better  world 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  here  that  mourning 
parents  find  some  of  the  consolation  they  need. 
A  cold  and  cruel  theology  would  persuade  us  to 
question  the  salvation  of  young  children,  dying 
in  their  childhood— would  tell  us  that  we  cannot, 
be  certain  about  the  happiness  of  our  departed 
little  ones.  But  we  turn  to  Christ,  the  loving  and 
gracious  Saviour,  who  bids  the  children  come  to 
Him,  and  the  heartless  theory  disappears  at  once, 
like  a  dark  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  little  ones  are  drawn  into  the  em- 


brace of  the  Saviour^s  infinite  love.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  us  at  last,  they  are  safe — 
they  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  'heaven; 
and  whilst  we  are  toiling  and  endangered  hero 
below,  they  are  hushed  in  the  bosom  of  eternal 
rest.  And  we  shall  "  go  to  them  "  not  as  strangers, 
but  to  be  recognised  and  welcomed.  Can  this  be 
doubted?  Think  again  of  David's  words.  He 
draws  his  comfort  from  the  hope  of  meeting  his 
child,  not  from  the  idea  of  mixing  with  a  crowd 
in  which,  somewhere  or  other,  he  believes  his  child 
to  be.  And  bereaved  parents  may  surely  believe, 
with  David,  that  they  shall  one  day  see  their 
little  ones  again — changed,  indeed,  because  radiant 
with  the  glories  of  Paradise,  and  yet  the  same — 
stretching  out  loving  hands  of  welcome  to  them 
as  they  enter  the  golden  gates  of  the  City  of  God — 
the  portals  of  their  Father's  house. 


"  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  than 
that  love  Qod."— Box.  viii.  28. 

You  have  probably  seen  a  large  and  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  in  full  play.  The  parts,  as  you 
noticed,  were  very  various — various  in  siae  and 
shape,  various  in  the  material  of  which  they  were 
made.  There  were  wood  and  leather  and  iron  and 
brass;  there  were  cranks  and  levers  and  pistons 
and  pulleys,  and  wheels  great  and  small,  with 
other  instruments  of  which  both  the  construction 
and  the  use  were  strange  to  you.  And  besides  the 
difference  of  material,  you  observed  a  difference 
of  movement  among  the  parts.  There  was  con- 
trariety and  opposition.  The  wheels  whirled 
round  in  opposite  directions ;  the  chains  seemed 
placed  on  purpose  to  resist  each  other.  Checking 
and  counterchecking,  strain  and  counterstrain, 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  And  you  felt  con- 
fused as  you  stood  contemplating  the  ceaseless 
and  unintelligible  whirl  that  was  going  on  around 
you. 

But  although  you  were  puzzled,  there  was  one 
thing  which  you  could  understand.  It  was  obvious 
that  all  these  parts  of  the  machinery,  however 
diverse  in  themselves  or  in  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion, were  working  together  to  produce  a  certain 
result — somehow  or  oth6r,  their  combined  action 
led  up  to  a  certain  definite  point,  and  amidst  all 
the  apparent  confusion,  this  point  was  invariably 
reached.  Did  you  feel  disposed  to  criticise  the 
mechanism?  Not  at  all.  A  suggestion  might 
have  only  displayed  your  ignorance.  If  you  had 
advised  the  removal  of  some  insignificant-looking 
portion  of  the  whole,  and  your  advice  had  been 
acted  upon,  probably  everything  would  have  come 
to  a  standstill,  and  disorder  and  ruin  have  ensued. 
Like  a  prudent  man,  then,  you  admired  the  process, 
without  attempting  to  interfere  with  it.  A  wisdom 
and  a  skill  superior  to  your  own  had  formed  these 
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combinations^  and  adjnsted  these  differences,  and 
balanced  these  powers ;  and  j'ou  were  contented  to 
i-eceive  with  gratitude  the  benefit  of  the  accom- 
plished result. 

If  such  an  experience  as  this  has  ever  occurred 
io  us,  we  fchall  perhaps  be  the  better  prepared  for 
entering  into  the  significance  of  the  Apostolic 
statement  in  the  rerse  just  quoted.  There  is 
marked  diversity  of  importance  in  the  events 
which  befal  the  Christian  disciple.  Life,  for  the 
most  part,  is  made  up  of  trifling  matters; 
but  every  now  and  then  a  great  blessing  or  a 
crushing  calamity  comes.  Then,  again,  there 
is  contrariety  of  action  as  well  ^s  diversity  of 
nature.  Pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  sorrow,  sick- 
ness and  health,  prosperity  and  adversity,  pos- 
f?cssion  and  bereavement,  life  and  death — what 
opposites  are  these !  And  yet  they  are  sure  to 
enter,  in  some  proportion,  into  every  Christian 
eareer.  But  all  are  adjusted,  as  in  an  elaborate 
piece  of  exquisitely-constructed  mechanism,  to 
pcodace  a  result  in  the  advancing  sanctification  of 
the  people  of  God.  Considering,  then,  in  whose 
hands  the  machinery  is — would  we  like  to  criticise  ? 
would  we  wish  to  suggest  an  alteration,  to  hint 
that  this  trial  or  that  loss  might  well  have  been 
spared  us,  or  that  such  and  such  a  blessing  might 
have  been  advantageously  bestowed  instead  of 
being  withheld  P  Surely  not.  The  system  is  too 
complicated  for  us  to  form  a  trustworthy  judg- 
ment upon  it,  and  we  are  satisfied  to  feel  that 
'•all"  things,  whatever  they  may  be — ^great  or 
small,  pleasant  or  painful — are  "working  to- 
gether '*  for  our  good.  This  is  the  end  aimed  at, 
and  this— if  we  will  have  it  so — will  be  surely 
attained. 

"For  good P"  Yes,  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
Christian  disciple.  Not  necessarily  for  his  com- 
fort, not  necessarily  for  his  release  from  trouble 
and  removal  into  rest  and  ease ;  still  less  neces- 
sarily for  his  worldly  advancement  and  prosperity  ; 
although  these  things  may  sometimes  be  given 
in,  as  it  were,  by  the  way;  but  for  a  nobler 
purpose  still — even  for  his  advancing  conformity 
to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  increasing  fitness  for 
his  post  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  do  not  deny 
that  many  things  which  the  world  calls  good  are 
good  also  for  the  Christian,^if  he  possess  them  and 
enjoy  them  in  subordination  to  God.  It  is  neither 
sincere  nor  right  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  com- 
forts of  existence,  as  if  they  should  weigh  nothing 
in  the  estimation  of  a  follower  of  Christ.  They 
should,  it  is  true,  weigh  as  nothing,  when  com- 


pared with  spiritual  blessings ;  yet  in  themselves 
they  are  things  to  be  desired.  A  Christian  d^ciple 
may  legitimately  ask  lor  temporal  mercies,  provided 
always  he  is  willing  to  leave  it  to  God  to  decide  for 
him  whether  it  is  well  that  he  should  receive  them 
or  not.  In  sickness,  he  may  pray  for  health ;  in 
pain,  for  relief;  in  poverty,  for  a  competence ; 
in  the  prospect  of  failure,  for  success.  Certainly 
these  are  "good  things."  But  they  are  not  hU 
good  things;  they  do  not  constitute  his  highest 
good.  His  highest  good  consists  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  his  nature  to  that  of  Christ — an  assimilation 
'continually  carried  on  by  the  inworking  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  for  this  highest  good,  God, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  engaged  in  providing,  by  the 
arrangement  and  adjustment  of  the  various  events 
of  the  Christian  life. 

"  To  them  that  love  God!"  There  is  a  limitation, 
then,  to  the  extent  of  the  assertion  P.  Yes ;  ob- 
viously there  must  be.  The  Divine  gifts  are  bles- 
sings or  are  curses,  according  to  our  way  of  taking 
them.  We  make  them  what  they  are  tons.  Observe 
this,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  of  God's  gifts 
to  man — that  of  His  own  Son.  Christ  is  either  a 
sure  foundation  on  which  to  build,  or  a  rock  of 
offence  on  which  men  stumble  to  their  destruc- 
tion ;  and  Christ's  doctrine  and  Christ's  ministers 
are  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  to  some,  and  of  death 
unto  death  to  others.  And  so  with  the  Divine 
dealings  with  us.  If  a  man  does  not  love  God, 
but  is  out  of  harmony  with  Him,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  events  of  his  life  should  produce  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  him.  They  are  meant  for  his 
good;  but  they  will  work  harm.^  Affliction  will 
exasperate  him ;  prosperity  will  puff  him  up ;  joy 
will  make  him  thoughtless ;  failure  will  render 
him  despondent ;  success  will  lift  him  to  presump- 
tion. Mischief  will  every  way  be  done.  It  cannot 
but  be  so.  But  let  his  attitudes  toward  Gk>d  be 
reversed — ^let  him  come  to  love  God — and  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  against  him  will  now  be 
for  him,  and  all  things  will  work  together  for  his 
good. 

Lastly,  "  we  know ! "  •  How  do  we  know  P  From 
the  character  of  our  God  and  Father  as  He  is 
revealed  in  Christ ;  from  the  recorded  expe- 
rience of  the  servants  of  God ;  lastly,  from  what 
we  have  observed  about  ourselves.  Have  we  not 
lived  long  enough  to  detect  the  marvellous  ad- 
justment and  combination  of  events  by  which  our 
spiritual  education  is  being  carried  on  P  Yes ;  we 
do  not  conjecture,  we  do  not  merely  hope,  and 
believe — we  know  I 
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CANNOT  yet  leave  that  sea-coast  where 
'^  so  great  a  multitude  go  to  find  rest 
imd  healing.  The  JOivine  Narrative  may 
well  appeal  to  us  in  relation  to  such  a 
locality,  for  it  was  by  the  sea-shore  that 
the  Gospel  came  to  those  who  went  out 
to  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  it  was  there  that  the 
poor  people  heard  Him  gladly ;  there  that  the  sick 
who  were  brought  to  Him  were  made  whole ;  there 
that  He  fed  the  great  company  who  lacked  bread. 
All  the  needs  of  humanity  were  recognised 
by  Him  who  called  Himself  the  "  Son  of  Man." 
The  blessing  of*  little  children  is  one  of  those 
needs  of  true  human  life  which  the  Lord  recog- 
nised gladly.  He  recognises  it  still;  and  His 
Bolenm  mingling  of  warning  and  of  promise  with 
regard  to  its  observance,  has  an  intensity  that 
may  well  appeal  to  us  all,  now  that,  after  eighteen 
centuries  of  comparative  neglect  and  indifference, 
we  are  discerning  that  the  only  hope  of  social 
redemption  is  to  be  found  in  that  care  for  children 
which  shall  forbid  their  being  left  either  morally 
or  physically  destitute. 

There  is  a  house  the  walls  of  which  are  now 
nearly  built — a  house  standing  high  above  the  sea, 
in  that  great  breezy  suburb  of  Margate  known  as 
Oliflonville — to  which  I  want  you  to  pay  a  vi^it 
when  it  is  quite  completed;  and  when  the  bright, 
cheerful,  airy  wards — ^whose  walls  will  be  decorated 
with  pictures, — the  light,  spacious  dining-room, 
and  comfortable  home-like  enlivening  influences 
of  the  place,  will  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fitting  consummation  of  two  other  admirable 
institutions  for  the  nurture  and  maintenance  of 
orphan  and  fatherless  children. 

The  modest  little  building  referred  to  is  named 
''The  Convalescent  and  Sea-side  Home  for 
Orphans,"  Harold  Road,  Margate.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  on  the  29th  of  August  in  this 
present  year,  by  th§  youthful  son  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  liberally  promoted  the  beneficent  work ; 
And  the  foundation  was  celebrated  by  a  simple 
consecration  service,  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  made  vocal  by 
the  singing  of  a  few  simple  hymns  by  some  of  the 
little  ones  from  the  parent  institutions  in  London, 
lliese  institutions  are  "The  Orphan  Working 
School,"  at  Haverstock  Hill,  and  that  most  attrac- 
tive series  of  pretty  cottages  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
at  Homsey  Rise,  which  have  been  more  than  once 
spoken  of  as  "  Lilliput  Yillage,**  but  the  style  and 
title  of  which  are  "  The  Alexandra  Orphanage  for 
Iniants^ — a  name  the  distinguishing  feature  of 


which  is  that  it  is  immediately  associated  with  its 
first  patroness,  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Of  the  intended  Home  at  ^iargate  I  need  not 
now  speak  particulai'ly,  except  to  note  that  it  is 
approaching  completion,  so  far  as  its  external 
structure  is  concerned ;  that  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  in.the  way  of  fitting  and  finishing  it  for 
the  reception  of  the  little  convalescents,  who— 
suffering,  as  many  of  them  do,  from  constitutional 
I  and  hereditary  weakness,  which  is  yet  not  actual 
sickness,  and  recovering,  as  many  of  them  are, 
from  the  feeble  condition  which  has  been  to  some 
extent  remedied  by  the  careful  nurture,  good  food, 
and  healthy  vegimen,  of  the  large  institutions 
near  London — are  not  fit  patients  either  for  their 
own  or  any  other  infirmary  wards,  and  yet  require 
to  be  restored  to  greater  strength  before  they 
can  join  the  main  body  of  their  young  companions 
in  the  school  or  the  playground. 

I  cannot  show  you  in  words  what  kind  of 
building  this  is  to  be.  The  foundations  of  it 
are  already  laid ;  and  it  will  be  plainly  picturesque 
and  substantially  pretty,  as  becomes  a  place  which 
is  to  become  the  home  of  thirty  children,  taken  from 
among  nearly  six  hundred,  the  parents  of  nearly 
half  of  whom  have  died  of  consumption,  and  so 
lefb  to  their  offspring  that  tendency  to  a  feeble 
constitution  which  can  be  best  remedied  by  the 
grand  medicine  of  sea-air,  wholesome  nutritious 
food,  and  a  judicious  alternation  of  healthful 
exercise  and  rest. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Joseph  Soul — the  indefat' gable 
secretary  of  the  Working  School,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  for  nearly  forty  ye&rs,  and  tho 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Alexandra  Orphanage, 
of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  founder 
— that  the  proposal  to  establish  this  Convalescent 
Home  is  due.  Helias  determined  to  open  up  for  it  a 
fresh  and  distinct  interest,  so  that,  though  contri- 
butions for  this  especial  object  are  received  at  ihe 
office  of  the  two  charities,  at  63,  Cheapside,  the 
subscription-list  is  entirely  distinct  from  those  of 
the  two  institutions,  one  of  which  has  a  remark- 
able historj',  to  be  presently  referred  to. 

Mr.  Soul  has  already  triumphed  orer  consider- 
able discouragement,  and  has  worked  so  as- 
siduously to  found  his  Convalescent  Home,  as  a 
crown  to  his  labours,  that  gif^s  in  kind  as  well  as 
in  money  have  been  sent  *  -  .'e  building  and  tho 
furnishing  of  the  house.  AU  tnc  window-glass,  a 
handsome  patent  bath,  the  tesselated  pavement 
for  hall  and  passages,  plants  and  trees  for  stocking 
the  garden,  Art  Union  pictures  for  the  walls,  a 
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harmouiiim,  three  furnished  cots  and  a  mahogany 
chair  as  a  good  beginning  for  the  dormitory,  besides 
a  number  of  small  but  useful  articles,  have  already 
testified  to  the  sympathies  ready  to  greet  the  com- 
pletion of  this  Home  for  thirty  weak  and  wistful 
little  ones,  who  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  care 
and  attention  under  the  present  system  of  placing 
them  with  private  persons  to  board  and  lodge. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  tell  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  story  of  the  oldest  of  the  two  institutions  of 
which  this  building  is  to  be  an  accessory — not 
only  the  oldest  of  these  two,  but  probably  the 
oldest  voluntarily  supported  orphan  asylum  in 
London,  since  it  dates  from  116  years  ago,  when 
George  II.  was  king,  when  Louis  XV.  was  scan- 
dalising Europe  and  preparing  the  Bevolution, 
when  Wesleyan.  Methodism  was  commencing  a 
vast  religious  revival,  when  Doctor  Johnson  had 
but  just  finished  writing  his  Dictionary,  and  when 
William  Hogarth  was  paihting  those  wonderful 
pictures  which  are  still  the  most  instructive 
records  of  society  and  fashion  as  seen  in  the 
year  1758. 

It  was  in  that  year,  on  the  10th  of  May,  that 
fourteen  periwigged  and  powdered  gentlemen  met 
at  the  George  Inn,  in  Ironmonger  Lane,  in  order 
to  discuss  how  they  might  best  found  an  asylum 
for  Torty  orphan  children — that  is  to  say,  for 
twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  "^  ^ 

They  soon  came  to  a  solemn  decision  that  there 
was  "a  sufficient  subscription  for  carrying  the 
scheme  into  execution,"  and  a  record  to  that 
effect  was  soberly  entered  in  the  very  first  clean 
page  of  the  first  minute-book  of  the  Charity,  with 
the  additional  memoranda  that  a  committee  was 
chos6n  and  a  treasurer  appointed  to  collect  and 
take  caro  of  the  money  necessary  to  support  the 
undertaking. 

The  early  minute-books  of  this  charity,  by  the 
way,  are  models  of  serious  penmanship.  Grave 
achievements  of  caligraphy,  with  engrossed  head- 
ings, elaborate  flourishes,  and  stiff  formal  hedge- 
rows of  legal  verbiage,  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
l^e  secretaries  were  either  attorneys  or  scriveners, 
and  regarded  the  entries  in  a  minute-book  or  the 
opening  of  a  new  accouiit  as  very  weighty  and  im- 
portant events  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  In 
this  they  were  probably  right;  and,  at  all  events, 
just  80  much  of  the  old  methodical  exactitude  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  history  of 
the  institution,  that  the  published  accounts  of  the 
Orphan  Working  School  have  been  referred  to  by 
the  Times  as  models  of  condensation  cumbered 
^  with  a  clearness  of  detail,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  ind''.at'*-,n  of  a  well-ordered  and 
economical  admlnisvration. 

It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  old 
principle  of  carrying  a  scheme  into  execution  only 
when  there  are  sufficient  aub^criptions  still  charac- 


terises the  operations  of  the  institution.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Soul  had  secured  enough  money  for  tlio 
completion  of  the  new  building  at  Margate  before 
the  actual  work  commenced,  and  his  experience 
tells  him  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  main- 
tain it. 

The  founders  of  the  original  Orphan  Working 
School,  however,  laid  their  wigs  together  to 
obtain  a  house  ready  built,  and  at  last  found  one 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  what  was  then  the 
suburban  district  known  as  Hogsden — since 
gentilised  into  Hoxton.  Like  all  really  good 
work,  the  enterprise  began  to  grow — there  were 
BO  many  orphans,  and  this  was  still  the  only- 
general  asylum  maintained  by  subscriptions — so 
that,  as  funds  came  in,  two  other  adjoining 
houses  were  rented,  and  in  seventeen  years  the 
number  of  inmates  had  increased  from  40  to  165. 

Beading  the  formal  and  yet  most  interesting 
records  of  this  parent  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  orphan  and  the  fatherless,  I  fall  into  a  kind  of 
wonder  at  th^  enormous  change  in  the  method 
of  "nurture  and  admonition,"  of  teaching  and 
training,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past  eighty 
years.  Even  in  this  house  at  Hoxton,  whereof 
the  founders  appear  to  have  been  kindly  old 
gentlemen,  the  discipline  was  enormously  sugges- 
tive of  that  stem  restriction  and  unsympathetic 
treatment  which  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
due  correction  of  the  **  Old  Adam  "  in  the  young 
heart.  We  know  how  great  an  outcry  has  quite 
lately  been  made  at  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  that  mode  of  chastisement  which  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned  almost  everywhere,  except  by  a 
special  revival  in  gaols,  and  at  two  or  three  of  the 
public  schools  to  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen  are 
consigned  for  their  education. 

The  discipline  at  the  Orphanage  at  Hogsden  was 
cold  and  repcllant  enough,  perhaps — ^had  very  little 
about  it  to  encourage  the  affections,  or  to  appeal  to 
the  loving  confidence  of  a  child — ^but  it  was  less 
barbarous  than  the  code  which  at  that  time  found 
its  maxim  in  the  saying,  ^*  Spare  the  rod,  spoil 
the  child.'*  Only  very  flagrant  disobedience,  per- 
sistent lying  and  swearing,  were  punished  with 
public  whipping.  But  even  in  the  case  of  ordinat-y 
falsehood,  a  child  was  placed  with  his  face  to  the 
wall  at  meal -time,  with  a  paper  pinned  to  his  back 
with  the  word  **  Lyar  "  written  on  it,  till  he  was 
sufficiently  penitent  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  children,  "  I  have  sinned  in  telling 
a  lie.  I  will  take  more  care.  I  hope  God  will 
forgive  me." 

The  name,  "Working  School,"  was  then  in- 
terpreted so  strictly,  that  there  was  comparatively 
little  margin  for  education.  Arithmetic  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy  by 
the  founders  of  this  institution,  who,  being  perhaps 
bankersj  accountants,  and  capitalistB,  looked  upoa 
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such  instruction  a3  calculated  to  give  the  pooi* 
little  boy3  and  girls  notions  beyond  their  station. 

For  ten  years  the  teaching  of  figures  was  alto- 
gether ignored;  and  it  was  only  when  some  of  the 
children,  having  heard  that  ther^  was  a  science 
called  ** summing"  known  to  the  outer  world, 
begged  to  be  taught,  that  a  solemn  meeting  of 
the  Governors  was  called  to  consider  the  question, 
when  it  was  conceded,  after  great  deliberation,  and 
no  little  opposition  from  the  anti-educational  part 
of  the  Committee,  that  arithmetic  should  be  per- 
initted  to  be  taught,  as  far  as  addition. 

Thus,  to  their  few  and  rigidly  ordered  recrea- 
tions, their  hours  of  manual  labour  in  making 
nets,  list-carpets,  6lipp>er8,  and  other  cheap  com- 
modities, to  their  instruction  in  plain  reading, 
and  to  their  times  for  partaking  of  plain  and  even 
coarse  food,  served  in  not  too  tempting  a  way,  was 
added  the  art  of  writing,  and  of  the  first  two 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  orphans  in  1775; 
but  still  the  charity  grew-^grew  out  of  house- 
room  ;  and  as  the  funds  grew  also,  it  was  deter- 


mined that  it  should  have  a  building  of  its  own, 
on  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  City  Road,  where, 
improvements  having  set  in,  the  grand  old  charity 
moved  with  the  march  of  modern  improvement. 
Life  became  less  hard,  and  instruction  more 
extended.  The  influences  of  modern  thought  and 
education  had  superseded  the  old  severity,  and  new 
Governors  succeeded  the  bewigged  and  powdered 
founders,  who  had,  after  aU,  so  well  ordered  their 
work,  that  it  grew  with  the  groWth  of  intelligence. 
During  the  seventy-two  years  from  1775  to 
1847,  the  institution  had  received  1,124  orphans ; 
and  again  the  dimensions  of  the  house  were 
unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  inmates ;  while 
the  hous^  itself,  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood,  had  become  so  valuable,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined tiO  buy  a  plot  of  land  at  Haverstock  Hill, 
and  there  to  found  a  truly  representative  Home 
for  340  orphan  boys  and  girls — a  number  which 
has  now  increased  (as  the  building  itself  has 
increased  also)  till  400  orphans  are  taught,  fed,  a*id 
clothed  in  one  of  the  most  truly  representative 
charities  in  all  great  London. 
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(jjSf^EAP  them  up  quickly  ! 
Yesternight's  breeze 
Shook  them  so  thickly 
Tinker  the  trees. 

Look  !  the  dull  yellow 

Of  each  in  decay 
Bivals  itfl  fellow — 

They  have  lived  out  their  day. 

How  they  were  fluttering 
Like  birds  taking  wing. 

And  bashfully  uttering 
Low  music  last  spring ! 

How  they  danced  wildly 

To  welcome  in  June, 
The  gales  singing  mildly 

A  silver-sweet  tune  I 

How  they  basked  lazily 
In  Midsummer's  glare. 

And  rocked  themselves  crazily 
In  Autumn's  fresh  air  ! 

How  russet  and  sober 
The  garments  they  wore. 

To  greet  brown  October, 
Ere  strewing  his  floor ! 

Bead  spoils  of  November ! 

Soiled  "  gold  of  the  woods ! " 
TVe  sigh  to  remember 

Such  perishing  g^oods. 


Ye  types  of  the  treasure 
We  lay  up  on  earth. 

Betokening  the  measure 
Old  Time  grants  to  Mirth  ! 

Ye  show  to  us  yearly 

The  value  of  bloom. 
But  not  too  severely 

Foreshadow  its  tomb. 

Fair  Nature  works  kindly ; 

Grave  truths  she  reveals, 
Lest  men  wander  blindly, 

Unmarking  hep  wheels. 

If  hearts  echo  drearily 
Some  words  on  her  page. 

The  whole  softens  cheerily 
Our  life's  pilgrimage. 

The  leaves  wo  are  heaping, 

Bipen  the  mould. 
Locked  up  in  their  keeping, 

Now  tcrpid  and  cold. 

Lie  germs  of  spring  roses. 
Young  daisies,  green  leaves. 

For  earth  has  long  dozes. 
And  in  them  she  weaves 

A  web  of  creations ; 

Thus  feeding  reflection 
With  symbols  for  nations 

Of  man's  Resurrection. 


Jans  Dixoir. 
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LOST    IN    THE    "WINNING. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

JF  sttraned  b7  tba  soddamies} 
with  which  her  future  naa 
being  decided  foi  her,  Eda 
QrBDton  Bat  and  liBt«aed  to 
brother's  rapid  eiplftuationa, 
le  bad  made  inquiries  at  a 
pie  of  institutes  for  gorer- 
ie»,  and  idTertised  in  her  name 
tiree  of  the  dally  papers,  but 
rd  of  aoything  that  ptomiied 
uotion  mentioned  to  him  by 
rbo  had  visited  Mta.  Granton. 
le  approve  of  oar  parting  so 
quickly  a&d  completely  P"  she-  roused  Her- 
self to  inquire. 

"  What  areJinc  private  affaire  to  Mr.  Gale,  Uiat  I 
should  thxQst  them  upon  him  ?  I  told  him  how  we 
both  felt  that  yon  must  be  up  and  doing  as  well  as  I, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  the  inquiries  he  has  mode  in 
your  behalf.  I  wish  you  would  not  keep  looking  at 
ma  so  ie|aoachfally,  Eda  I  Ton  agree  with  me  that 
it  will  be  prudent  to  adopt  this  course" — she  mode 
a  ^Bleating  gesture,  hut  Mark  would  not  see  it — 
"  and  yet  when  I  take  oil  the  unpleasantness  on  my 
own  shonlders,  yon  find  fault,  instead  of  being 
grateful  1" 

Eda  slid  her  hand  into  Ma,  and  tried  to  think  that 
he  was  right;  that  her  wealt  health  and  repugnance 
to  his  plans  had  made  hei  irritable  and  utfjuBt.  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  seem  uitliind,"  she  faltered.  I  do  . 
not  doubt  that  you  are  acting  for  the  best,  but  ' 
you  should  not  be  surprised  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  myself  to  the  separation  that  mamma  ' 
always  deprecated." 

"  Let  me  read  you  Mr.  Gaia'a  note;"  and  Mark 
produced  it.  "  He  has  a  friend  residing  on  his  own 
estate  In  Surrey,  about  forty  miles  from  London — 
just  a  pleasant  distance,  Eda,  I  should  be  able  to 
see  yon  often — this  friend  has  buUt  a,  ecbool-house 
for  the  children  of  his  own  tenants  and  labourers,  { 
and  is  in  want  of  a  sensible  well-educated  young 
person  to  act  as  schoolmistress." 

"  Ton  forget  that  for  a  village  school  a  eertaia 
syatem  is  required,  which  I  have  never  learned,"  Eda 
olgeoted. 

"So  Mr.  Gale  was  saying  j  but  in  this  case  your 
ignoranoe  will  be  considered  an  advantage,  for  his 
friend  has  a  system  of  his  own  on  which  he  pro- 
poses to  have  the  children  instructed,  and  as  he  ia 
anzions  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  their  benefit  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  sooner  you  can  commenoe 
your  duties  the  better  it  will  please  him." 

"  Ton  talk  OS  if   the  a&ir  were  already  settled. 


although  I  never  knew  till  this  i£inat«  that  it  had 
been  proposed !  " 

"  It  only  waits  your  aasent,"  her  brother  admitted. 
"As  your  natural  protector,  I  thought  myself  justified 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Teiley,  to  detail  your  aoquirements, 
and  ask  what  salary  he  proposes  giving,  and  so  on ; 
and  it  appears  that  my  letter,  or  Mr.  Gale's  warm 
recommendation,  or  both,  have  given  so  much  satis- 
faction, that  Mr.  Teitey  is  ready  to  induct  you  in 
your  new  office  as  sood  as  yon  feel  irell  enough  to 
make  the  journey  to  Weston  Hayes.  The  puto 
country  breeses  will  do  wonders  for  you,  Eda  1  I  wish 
jour  trunks  were  packed,  and  you  were  just  going 
to  start;  your  pale  cheeks  trouble  me  every  tame 
I  look  at  theml  " 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  Eda's  tears  burst 
forth  i  the  prospect  of  such  a  speedy  sepAration  had 
quite  unnerved  her.  She  knew  how  her  mother  had 
relied  upon  her  to  keep  Mark  steady,  by  her  gentle 
sist«rl7  inflnenoe ;  to  cheer  him  if  he  lost  heart;  to 
encourage  him  when  he  made  renewed  efforts;  in 
fact,  to  step  into  the  breach  that  the  loss  of  an  only 
psrent  would  make.  How  oould  she  do  **<'"  if  he 
sent  her  from  him  F " 

"  If  we  could  but  be  together ! "  she  sobbed ;  but 
his  hasty  "  It  is  impossible  ! "  was  spoken  in  a  tone 
from  which  she  knew  that  there  was  no  appeal. 

"  Mr.  Qalo  will  look  in  to-morrow,  Eda,  and  ask  you 
to  fix  aday  for  leaving  here.  Let  it  be  an  earlyone^ 
for  we  shall  only  make  each  other  miBerabla  till  it  is 
over.  When  we  are  both  fairly  launched  on  the 
world,  we  shall  leave  off  looking  bask,  and  fretting 
over  what  cannot  be  altered." 

"  Promise  me  this !  only  promise  me  this .'"  cried 
Eda,  throwing  her  arms  round  him ;  "  that  if  you 
miss  me.or  if  you  feel  that  yon  have  made  amistake  in 
joining  Bichie  Atwood,  you  will  send  for  me  at  once. 
Tou  do  not  know  how  eoonomicol  and  industrious  I 
can  be,  nor  how  I  would  work  to  make  your  home 
bright  and  cheerful !  Promise  this,  for  the  sake  of 
the  dear  mother  who  bade  us  love  and  cling  to  each 
other,  come  what  might.'' 

"  I  do  promise,  Eda,"  he  answered,  kissing  licr 
again  and  again.  "It  pains  me  more  than  yoit 
imagine  to  let  yon  leave  me ;  but  it  is  the  curse  of 
poverty  that  we  must  trample  all  our  best  affectiona 
under  our  feet  I  Now  lie  down,  dear,  and  keep  your- 
self quiet,  while  I  go  ^oA  learn  by  what  train  yon  had 
better  travel.  Ton  are  to  have  rooms  at  the  gar- 
dener's cottoge'-did  I  tell  yon?  and  Mr.  Gale,  who 
spent  a  week  at  Weston  Hayes  last  snmmer,  tells 
me  that  the  scenery  around  the  estate  is  lovely. 
How  you  will  enjoy  rambhng  in  the  woods  and 
fields  once  more  I " 


IDramifyF.  Baihahd.) 
"How  ntOj  and  utteri;  aloda."— p.  37. 
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"  Alone  ?  "  Eda  queried ;  but  he  closed  the  door  so 
hastily,  that  she  could  not  tell  T^hether  he  heard  the 
sorrowful  question. 

ukll*.  Gale  called  on  the  following  morning,  and  was 
pleased  when  Eda  gave  him  grateful  thanks  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  on  her  behalf;  but  he  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  pay  a  round  of  visits  to  his  sick 
poor  to  notice  her  increased  dejection.  Nor  would 
she  have  cared  to  tell  him,  kind  though  hewas,  that 
the  separation  from  Mark  would  cost  her  a  sharper 
pang  than  any  she  had  known  when  closing  the  eyes 
of  their  dead  mother.  The  one  had  left  her  for 
heaven;  but  the  other  was  plunging  into  the  battle 
of  life,  unarmed  for  the  conflict  by  the  only  armour 
that  could  be  his  safeguard  in  the  fray. 

Iklrs.  Ingle  stood  aghast  when  she  first  learned 
that  her  lodgers  were  going  away;  and  Jan  was 
fetched  home  from  the  tavern,  and  shook  and  scolded 
into  comparative  sobriety,  that  his  spouse  might 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  After  a  long  con- 
sultation with  him,  she  went  up-stairs  to  assura  Eda 
that  Jan  wouldn't  hear  of  her  leaving  them.  She 
was  quite  welcome  to  the  rooms  as  loi^g  as  she  chose 
to  occupy  them,  and  the  rent  could  stand  over  till 
**  any  when  "  that  suited  her. 

As  Eda  gratefully  declined  this  offer,  Mrs.  Ingle 
took  fresh  counsel  with  her  better  half,  and  re- 
turned to  say  that  if  Miss  liked  to  take  out  the 
rent  in  giving  Bia  a  lesson  now  and  then,  Jan  would 
be  quite  satisfied.  Work  was  plentiful,  and  he  had 
promised,  quite  faiiJ\fyi,  to  stick  to  it.  Besides,  the 
letting  of  the  rooms  wasn't  so  great  an  object  that 
he'd  hear  of  Miss  giving  them  up  as  long  as  she 
could  make  herself  comfortable  in  them. 

"  Say  you'll  stay.  Miss  Eda,  do  'ee  now  ! "  pleaded 
the  woman ;  "  seems  as  if  now  you're  to  be  left  to 
yourself  I  can't  let  ye  go.  My  poor  motherless  lamb, 
I  can't  abide  for  ye  to  go  among  strangers !  Master 
Mark  can  fend  for  himself,  never  doubt  him ;    but 

you "  and  Mrs.  Ingle's  eloquence  ended  in  such 

a  burst  of  grief,  that  Eda  crept  imto  her  arms  and 
wept  with  her. 

It  wall  a  long  time  before  she  could  be  comforted 
with  assurances  that  Eda  thought  the  change  would 
do  her  good,  and  that  if  it  did  not,  she  would  return 
to  her  kind  friends  at  Pimlico.  With  this  promise 
Mrs.  Ingle  had  to  be  satisfied,,  and  beat  a  quick 
retreat,  for  Mark  was  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  she 
preferred  to  avoid  him. 

"That  woman  here  again,  Eda!"  he  exclaimed, 
angrily.  "  You  allow  her  too  many  freedoms ;  you 
must  assert  your  position  more  carefully  when  you  are 
a  schoolmistress  !  And  look  here !  how  dare  she  leave 
those  disgusting  things  littering  our  sitting-room." 

The  '*  things  *'  were  Mrs.  Ingle's  boots,  of  which, 
true  to  her  old  custom,  ishe  always  disencumbered 
herself  trhcn  she  came  up  to  Eda.  Viciously  kicking 
these dewn-stairs  carried  off  some  of  Mark's  ill  humour, 
but  it  revived  when,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  his 


sister  related  the  disinterested  kindness*  with  which 
the  Ingles  had  acted. 

It  was  an  insult,  he  declared.  What  did  they 
mean  by  pressing  their  offers  of  assistance  upon  her, 
just  as  if  she  were  a  pauper  ?  It  was  only  that  they 
might  be  able  to  bruit  all  through  the  neighbourhood 
the  pleasant  tidings  that  Miss  Gran  ton  was  living 
on  their  bounty.  They  meant  i|  kindly  !  nonsense ; 
or  if  they  did,  who  would  care  to  be  beholden  to 
such  low-minded  wretches  as  a  tippling  bricklayer's 
labourer  and  a  charwoman. 

Sick  at  heart,  Eda>  said  no  more ;  and  very  little 
conversation  had  x>assed  between  her  and  her  brother 
when  they  took  their  places  in  the  cab  that  con- 
veyed her  to  the  railway  station.  Perhaps  Mark  was 
anxious  to  avoid  altogether  the  painful  subjects 
to  which  she  would  most  probably  recur,  for  they  had 
not  gono  many  yards  when  he  signalled  the  driver 
to  stop,  and  beckoned  a  person  sauntering  along  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

"  It  is  Richie,"  he  explained.  "  You  woidd  like  to 
see  him  before  you  quit  London,  would  you  not  ?  if 
only  to  convince  yourself  that  you  do  not  leave  me 
in  the  hands  of  such  an  ogre  as  you  painted  him  the 
other  day." 

See  lUohie?  Eda  could  have  answered  yes  and 
no  in  the  same  breath,  and  with  equal  sincerity ; 
yes,  because  he  had  been  the  hero  of  all  her  youthful 
dreams,  and  no,  because  some  inexplicable  feeling 
warned  her  that  there  might  be  danger  in  the 
meeting.  Bat  no  option  was  given  her.  Mark's 
signal  had  been  seen  and  obeyed,  and  Eichie  himself 
had  opened  the  door  of  the  cab,  and  was  warmly 
shaking  the  trembling  fingers  she  extended. 

Mark  was  right ;  he  was  unchanged,  except  that 
the  once  boyish  face  had  grown  somewhat  paler  and 
more  manly.  There  was  the  same  gay  light  daifcing 
in  his  blue  eyes ;  the  same  haughty  careless  carriage 
of  the  head  and  impatient  jerking  aside  of  the  wavy 
fair  hair  that  would  fall  over  his  forehead,  and,  in 
all  outward  tokens,  the  promise  of  his  youth  was 
fulfilled.  Richie  Atwood  had  developed  into  a  well- 
proportioned  and  very  attractive-looking  young 
man,  dressed  with  a  touch  of  foppery,  yet  foppery 
that  sat  well  upon  him,  accompanied  as  it  was  with 
an  utter  absence  of  conceit  or  too  much  of  that  self- 
confidence  so  distasteful  in  the  young. 

His  words,  t-oo,  had  all  the  pleasant  but  respectful 
familiarity  which  divests  such  a  meeting  of  em- 
barrassment. 

"It  is  very  delightful  to  see  you  again,  Miss 
GrantiOn,  or  may  I  say  Eda,  as  I  used  to  do  ?  Thanks. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Pimlico  ;  for  though  Mr.  Mark 
here  demurred  a  little,  and  seemed  to  think  I  might 
be  in  the  way,  I  could  not  resist  my  longing  to  say 
a  how-d'ye-do  and  a  good-bye  to  n.y  old  playfellow 
before  she  put  so  many  miles  between  us." 

"  We  have  been  in  London  nearly  a  year.  Why 
have  you  never  been  to  see  us  ?" 
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"  How  could  I  intrude  upon  an  invalid,  even  if  I 
had  known  your  correct  address  ?  But  you  must  not 
think  that  I  have  been  unmindful  of  you  because 
circumstances  have  kept  us  apart.  Mark  wiU  tell 
you  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  see  him !  " 

It  never  entered  the  mind  of  £da  that  if  Richie 
bad  really  been  anxious  to  renew  the  intimacy,  he 
would  not  have  waited  until  a  chance  rencontre  in 
the  streets  brought  them  in  contact.  Very  few 
people  ever  did  attempt  to  analyse  Richie's  motives 
while  they  were  under  the  spell  of  his  sweot  low 
voice  and  sympathetic  looks.  To  Eda,  still  smarting 
with  a  secret  feeling  that  Mark  had  treated  her  like 
a  wilful  child  who  must  be  coerced  and  managed 
into  taking  the  course  proposed  for  her,  these  de- 
monstrations of  a  more  kindly  feeling  were  so  very 
sootliing,  that  she  started  and  sighed  when  the  cab 
stopped,  and  Richie  prepared  to  leave  them. 

"  How  sorry  I  am  that  you  are  leaving  London ! " 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  bent  towards  her  with  the  ca- 
ressing manner  that  was  at  once  brotherly  and  tender. 
"  But  I  shall  hear  of  you  through  Mark,  shan't  I  ? 
IVhenever  there  is  no  kind  message  for  me  in  your 
letters  to  him,  I  shall  revenge  myself  by  being  sT;ilky 
tdU  you  write  again.  But  in  sober  earnest,  dear  Eda, 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  thinking  of  and  praying 
for  us  ought  to  keep  both  of  us  straight,  and  I  hope 
it  will." 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  reply ;  and  shaking 
her  hand  warmly,  Richie  alighted. 

•'  May  I  go  to  the  train  with  you  ? "  he  asked ; 
"  but  no,  m  net  press  that  wish.  Of  course,  you 
and  Mark  have  a  few  last  words  to  say  to  each  other, 
so  adieu.  Dinna  forget  old  times,  nor  old  friends ! " 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  Eda  stood 
bewildered  in  the  bustle  of  the  railway  terminus. 
However,  Mark  safely  piloted  her  through  the  throng, 
and  his  better  self  was  heard  in  his  farewells. 

•'  I  can  scarcely  let  you  go,  my  own  dear  sister, 
and  I  would  not  if  I  did  not  feel  that  it  is  for  the 
best.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  recollect  that  I 
shall  strain  every  nerve  to  win  such  a  position  that  J 
can  have  you  with  me.  Tou'U  write  often  ?  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  cheer  me  but  your  letters." 

"  And  you  will  not  forget  our  mother,  but  try  to 
live  the  Christian  life  she  set  before  us  ?" 

"  It  is  you  who  must  do  that,  Eda ;  and,  as  Richie 
told  you,  pray  for  both.  S^e,  here  we  are ;  and  now 
to  find  you  a  comfortable  seat.  You'll  not  mind 
riding  third  class,  will  you  ?  Now  cash  begins  to 
run  so  short, 'one  don't  want  to  put  more  in  the 
pockets  of  the  railway  company  than  one  can  help." 

Eda  raised  no  objection  to  any  arrangement  he 
chose  to  make.  She  wanted  to  say  a  few  earnest 
words,  to  entreat  him  not  to  let  this  eager  grasping 
after  wealth  get  too  strong  a  hold  upon  him ;  but 
when  she  beg^n  to  speak  he  stopped  her  with  an 
assurance  that  he  knew  all  shd  wished  to  say,  and 
would  do  his  beet  to  be  good,  &c.,  &c. 


"Better  take  your  seat  at  once, '  he  added,  hurry- 
ing her  towards  the  train.  "Get  in  here  ,•  I'll  see  to 
your  luggage.  God  bless  you,  my  precious  little 
sister,  and  good-bye!" 

Eda  strained  her  eyes  after  him,  as  he  went  to  the 
guard's  van,  and  superintended  the  ticketing  of  her 
trunks.  She  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  return 
to  her  for  one  Itet  word,  but  Mark  only  waved  liis 
hand,  and  tiumed  quickly  away,  as  if  he  had  not 
courage  for  a  more  protracted  farewell. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  same  compartment  with 
Eda  but  a  young  man,  who  sat  in  the  further  comer, 
absorbed  in  a  newspaper ;  but  even  he  was  not-  dis- 
turbed by  any  noisy  grief.  The  pale  face  of  the 
young  girl  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  her  lips  drooped 
more  sorrowfully,  but  her  eyes  were  tearless.  It  was 
with  a  sort  of  dull  aching  too  deep  for  tears,  that  she 
was  beginning  to  realise  how  she  was  now  really 
and  utterly  alone ;  that  from  henceforth  Mark's  way 
through  the  world  and  hers  would  take  different 
directions.  Would  these  diverse  paths  ultimately 
bring  them  to  the  same  destination  ?    We  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  bell  rang  loudly,  every  one  had  settled  them- 
selves in  their  places  ready  for  the  start,  when  a 
dozen  or  more  of  rough  fellows  came  tearing  across 
the  platform,  and  scrambling  into  the  compartment 
where  Eda  was  seated,  jostling,  laughing,  swearing, 
and,  as  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station, 
cheering  on  two  of  their  number,  who  were  wrestling 
for  the  only  seat  left  vacant.  At  last,  amidst  in- 
describable noise  and  confusion,  one  of  the  com- 
batants was  hurled  violently  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  victor  squeezed  himself  between  a 
companion  and  Eda,  who,  terrified  and  disgusted 
by  the  blasphemous  language  these  men  were 
uttering,  had  drawn  down  her  veil,  and  shrunk  as  far 
from  them  as  she  could.  It  appeared  that  they  were 
all  going  down  the  line  on  the  same  errand — to  be 
spectators  of.  a  fight  that  was  to  come  off  between  a 
couple  of  noted  pugilists,  on  a  retired  spot  where  the 
policemen  were  not  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
amusement. 

"  Hope  I'm  not  discommoding  you,  miss,"  said 
Eda's  neighbour.  *'  I'm  very  comfortable  myself,  I 
am,  for  I  likes  to  be  close  to  the  ladies,  I  do." 

Encouraged  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  his  com- 
panions, he  proceeded  to  be  still  more  facetious. 

"  My  elbows  is  squeedged  into  my  ribs,  or  else  I'd 
ask  you  to  have  a  sup  out  of  my  bottle,  miss.  It's  a 
genteel  drink  I  carries— cream  of  the  yalley,  that's 
what  it  is." 

Eda  kept  her  face  turned  towards  the  window,  or 
she  would  have  seen  that  the  young  man  who  sat  in 
the  further  comer  was  leaning  forward,  with  his 
face  flushed  and  brows  knitted.      He  had  a  sister  at 
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home,  and  longed  to  defend  this  mbdeet-looking  and 
half -frightened  girl  from  farther  annoyance ;  but  he 
was  one  against  many,  and  knew  not  how  to  com- 
pass it^ 

"Hope  you  don't  mind  a  bit  of  smoke,  miss," 
Eda's  tormentor  began  again ;  "  for  I'm  a-dying  for 
my  pipe.  If  you'd  like  to  fill  it  with  them  pretty 
fingers  of  your'n,  I'm  sure  you  shall.  I  likes  to  be 
waited  upon  by  the  ladies." 

In  a  moment  the  young  man  had  .pushed  his  way 
to  the  place  where  £da  was  sitting,  and  was  good- 
humouredly  remonstrating  with  the  fellow,  whose 
short  black  pipe  was  now  in  his  mouth. 

"  My  good  friend,  you  cannot  wish  to  annoy  the 
lady.    If  you  must  smoke,  go  and  sit  somewhere  else." 

He  was  heard  with  an  insolent  stare.  *'  To  oblige 
you  ?  no  thank-ye.  I  likes  my  present  quarters  too 
weU.  I  shan't  stir  to  please  nobody.  Lend  us  a  bit 
of  that  there  rug  o'  your'n,  miss,  will  ye  ?  I  begins  to 
feel  a  draught  to  my  feet." 

As'he  put  his  dirty  hand  on  the  shawl  across  Eda's 
knees,  she  could  not  repress  a  little  cry  of  terror ; 
and  her  champion,  prudence  forgotten,  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  sent  him  sprawling  into  the  arms 
of  those  who«at  opposite. 

"  Make  your  mate  behave  himself,  will  you,  my 
lads ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  dear  loud  tones  that  ar- 
rested their  attention.  "  There 'd  only- one  lady  in 
the  carriage  with  us,  and  she's  in  great  trouble,  as 
you  may  see.  I'm  sure  there's  none  of  you  would 
like  to  let  her  be  insulted  at  such  a  time." 

This  allusion  to  Eda's  deep  mourning  had  the 
desired  efiSaot.  Thie  fellow,  who  was  fuming  and 
raving,  and  making  ineffectual  attempts  to  grapple 
with  her  protector,  was  unceremoniously  pushed  down 
on  the  seat,  and  held  there  till  his  wrath  sub- 
sided. The  young  man  followed  up  his  victory  by 
announcing  that  he  was  an  artist,  and  would  ^etch 
any  of  them  who  would  like  their  portraits  taken. 

This  proposal  was  received  with  loud  acdamations, 
and  although  the  motion  of  the  carriage  was  not 
very  favourable  for  drawing,  he  contrived  ^th  a  few 
bold  strokes  to  produce  likenesses  of  two  or  three  of 
the  party,  which  were  handed  round,  and  pronounced 
excellent. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  how  these  men,  brutalised 
by  their  associations,  smoothed  their  sullen  brows, 
and  were  flattered  to  see  their  disfigured  noses, 
thick  lips,  and  coarse  animal  jaws,  so  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  artist.  More  than  one  hand 
was  held  out  to  him  as  the  train  stopped  at  the 
station  for  which  they  were  bound,  and  then  they 
struggled  out  of  the  carriage,  impeding  one  another 
in  their  haste,  and  again  horrifying  the  shuddering 
Eda  with  oaths  and  exdamations  too  horrid  to 
repeat. 

*'  I  am  very  much  oblig^ed  to  you,  sir,''  she  said, 
gratefully,  when  onoe  more  left  alone  with  the  young 
man* 


"  Do  not  mention  it.  I  think  we  both  made  a  mis- 
take in  getting  into  an  empty  carriage,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile;  "  another  time  I  should  advise  you  to 
secure  yourself  against  such  fellow-travellers  as  these 
have  been  by  taking  a  seat  where  there  are  two  or 
three  babies.  They  may  be  troublesome  companions 
in  their  way,  but  they  ifould  not  pollute  your  ears 
with  such  language  as  those  blackguards  have  used.'* 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  their  returning,  is  there  ?  " 
she  asked,  apprehensively. 

*'  Not  the  slightest.  We  shall  be  off  again  directly  ; 
but  if  you  are  going  much  further,  and  would  like 
to  change  carriages,  I  will  call  the  guard."  , 

"  I  aip  going  to  Weston  Hayes,"  said  Eda. 

"And  I  to  a  station  beyond,  so  I  think  I  can 
promise  that  you  shall  not  be  molested  during  the 
remainder  of  your  journey.  You  are  bound  for  one 
of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Surrey !" 

"  Am  I  ?"  she  asked,  listlessly. 

The  question  betrayed  that  this  was  her  fii-st  visit 
to  the  village  thus  eulogised,  but  her  companion 
was  too  polite  to  notice  this,  and  went  on  chatting 
pleasantly. 

"  It  was  there  Blank  the  Academician  painted  the 
picture  that  was  so  much  admired  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  last  year.  When  you  ramble  as  far  as  the 
old  water-mill,  which  he  reproduced  very  faithfully, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  charming  subject  for  his  pencil.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  tempted  to  sketch  the  mill  yourself." 

"I  have  not  touched  a  pencil  for  many  many 
months,"  said  Eda.  "  Mamma  drew  beautifully — but 
she  did  everything  well." 

Therewere  tears  in  her  eyes  now,  and  to  banish  them 
the  artist  opened  his  sketch-book,  and  began  to  show 
her  its  contents,  trying  to  interest  her  in  them,  and 
explaining  that  some  of  the  curious  little  un&iished> 
looking  bits  of  woodland'^a  stunted  tree,  a  bed  of 
tall  king-ferns,  a  bosky  dell— were  studies  for  the 
background  of  a  scene  from  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  which  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  for 
one  of  his  patrons.  There  was  also  an  unfinished 
female  head — an  arch,  spirited  face — which  he  told  her 
he  had  sketched  from  behind  a  screen,  the  original 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  tedium  of  sittings  for  her 
portrait,  although  her  parents  were  very  anxious  to 
have  one  painted. 

But  just  as,  with  mifth  humour,  he  had  described 
his  various  attempts  to  obtain  a  profile  of  the  young 
lady,  and  how  frequently  he  had  been  frustrated  by 
her  restless  fiittings  to  and  fro,  and  suspicions  of  ^  his 
design,  the  train  stopped,  and  Eda  knew  that  she 
was  at  her  destination. 

"  I  hope  you  have  friends  hera  to  meet  you,"  said 
the  artist,  scanning  the  empty  platform. 

"I  am  a  stranger,  but  an  expected  one,"  she 
answered,  with  a  forlorn  glance  in  the  same  direction. 

"  The  village  is  a  mile  from  here ;  are  you  going 
to  it?      To  the  Texley'sP   the  HaUP   that  is  stUl 
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further.  Let  me  make  inqnirieB  for  yoal"  and 
leaping  out,  in  spite  of  the  guard's  warning  that 
they  were  going  on  directly^  he  interrogated  the 
atation-maater. 

No,  there  had  been  no  oouTeyaooe  sent  down 
from  the  Hall,  and  there  was  no  fly  to  he  had  without 
sending  into  Weston  for  it.  The  young  lady's 
luggage  could  he  taken  on  a  truek,  if  she  liked. 

So  Eda  had  no  ofaoioe  but  to  walk»  and,  onoe  more 
bidding  the  artist  adieu,  she  8tei^>ed  briskly  towards 
the  lane  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  nearest  route  to 
the  HalL 

For  some  distance  the  railway  ran  parallel  with 
this  lane,  and  Eda's  new  acquaintance,  watching 
from  the  carriage  window,  caught  more  than  one 
glimpse  of  the  slight  figure  in  black  wending  her 
way  along  it  to  a  new  home.  He  had  felt  interested 
in  Eda  from  the  moment  he  saw  the  forlorn  glance 
she  sent  after  the  brother  who,  instead  of  lingering 
beside  her  till  the  last  moment,  had  seieed  the  first 
opportunity  to  leave  her.     Left  to  her  own  resources. 


exposed  to  insult  on  the  journey,  and  now,  if  not 
ahsdlntely  forgotten,  so  unkindly  neglected,  that  his 
chivalrous  spirit  would  have  induced  him  to  remain 
with  her  if  he  had  not  feared  to  distress  her  by  too 
much  urgency.  To  see  a  young  girl — one  too  who 
was  evidently  unused  to  roughing  it — ^in  suoh  a 
position,  was  enough  to  arouse  all  Frits  AUonby's 
kindest  feelings  towards  her;  and  he  continued  to 
gase  from  the  window,  hoping  to  see  the  carriage  that 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  her,  till 
the  train  entered  a  cutting,  and  he  sat  down  to  recall 
the  pmre  pale  face  that  had  pleased  his  artistic  eye, 
and  rather  idly  wonder  if  he  should  ever  see  it  again; 
while  Eda,  her  step  lagging  when  she  was  fairly 
under  the  elms  that  shadowed  the  lane,  thought 
sadly  of  Mark,  and  Bichie  Atwood,  till  the  sight  of 
a  church  steeple  told  her  that  she  was  nearing  the 
vUlage  of  Weston  Ha/es,  and  would  soon  have  to 
summon  up  her  courage  for  an  interview  with  her 

new  employer. 

{To  be  amHnuid,) 


SCR  IPTURE     LESSONS    EOR     SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    First  Sbribs.    No.  2.    Mattsiab. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Acts  i.  12 — 26. 
NTEODUCTION.  The  teacher  may  com- 
mence by  a  picture  of  state  of  the  world  at 
that  time,  and  of  the  work  lying  before 
the  apostles.  What  was  th^ir  command? 
(Mark  zvi.  1 5)  Show  by  a  map  the*  extent 
Eoman  Empire.  What  was  its  religious 
condition?  See  Bomans  i.  29, 1  Cor.  i.  21,  Eph.  ii. 
12.  Was  there  not  one  nation  better,  to  whom  GK>d 
was  known?  But  what  was  the  state  of  the  Jews? 
Whom  had  they  just  crucified  ?  Bemind  of  Parable 
of  Wicked  Husbandmen.  So  wanted  teaching  as  much 
as  others.  What  a  great  work!  Aposties  would 
be  eager  to  begin  their  work  at  once.  Did  they  ? 
Why  not  ?  Had  ten  days  to  wait,  then  Spirit  came. 
I.  Apostles  Waitiko.  (Bead  12 — 14).  (a)  The 
room,  probably  the  same  room  prepared  for  Christ 
and  disciples  to  eat  the  Passover.  Who  were  sent  to 
get  it  ready  ?  Must  have  been  a  larg^  room  (Mark 
xiv.  15).  How  many  were  assembled?  (Aets  i.  15) 
{h)  The  perMons,  How  many  apostles  were  there? 
Ask  who  wrote  the  Acts,  and,  referring  to  Luke  vi. 
13 — 16,  show  how  in  the  Gospel  they  are  given  in 
the  same  order  when  Christ  called  them,  except  that 
Andrew  there  follows  his  brother  Simon.  Why  are 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  now  placed  together  ?  Be- 
mind how  three  times  had  been  more  favoured  than 
the  rest.  Bartholomew,  the  same  as  Nathanael,  who 
prayed  under  the  fig-tree  (John  i.  60).  Besides  these 
were  the  holy  women — who  were  they?  And  also 
about  one  hundred  brethren  who  believed,     (e)  The 


occupation.  How  did  they  spend  their  time?  (ver.  14.) 
Would  be  very  quiet  and  thoughtful  after  the  excite- 
ment of  parting  with  Christ.  See  His  love  in  giving 
them  ten  days'  rest  before  beginning  hard  public  life. 
For  what  would  they  pray  ?  Show  from  Luke  xL  13, 
John  XV.  16,  how  the  Holy  Ghost  is  specially  given 
in  answer  to  prayer.  For  whom  would  they  pray 
besides  themselves  ?  Show  how  Christ  had  prayed 
for  the  converts  of  the  apostles  (John  xvii.  20),  so 
would  they  pray  for  saocess  in  their  work.  Had 
they  ever  been  without  Christ  before?  Would 
remember  their  want  of  success  while  Christ  was  on 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Could  not  heal  the 
lunatic  boy  for  want  of  faith  and  prayer  (Matt.  xvii. 
21).     Would  make  humble,  more  earnest  in  prayer. 

II.  Matthias  Ckosbn.  (Bead  vs.  15—26.)  Who 
was  the  absent  apostle  ?  Explain  apostle  as  same 
as  missionary,  meaning  one  solemnly  sent  forth. 
How  many  had  Christ  so  chosen  specially  ?  Bemind 
of  twelve  patriarchs,  founders  of  twelve  tribes,  and 
how  when  Levi  was  taken  away  for  the  priesthood, 
the  number  was  made  up  by  Joseph's  double  por- 
tion in  his  two  sons.  So  now  number  must  be 
completed.  Who  takes  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and 
what  book  has  he  been  studying  ?  Let  children  read 
Ps.  xli.  9,  Ixix.  25,  to  see  that  David  was  speaking  of 
his  enemies  as  God's  enemies,  and  so  was  prophesying 
of  Judos.'  How  was  he  Christ's  enemy?  (ver.  16) 
yet  had  been  one  of  the  chosen  apostles  1  What  was 
te  be  the  qualification  for  the  new  apostie  ?  (ver.  21) 
Why  must  he  have  been  with  tiiem  all  through  P 
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Bemind  how  Christ  had  seventy  diadples  besides  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  had  heard  his  words  and  had 
power  of  working  miracles  (Luke  x.  19).  One  of 
these  must  be  chosen.  For  what  especially  ?  Why 
were  witnesses  wanted  of  the  Resurrection  P  Remind 
how  Resurrection  proved  Christ's  divinity ;  and  show, 
from  Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  iv.  83,  how  much  they  made 
of  this.  But  what  else  would  the  apostles  be 
especially  anxious  about  ?  Would  they  like  another 
Judas  ?  but  how  could  they  tell  whether  they  made  a 
right  choice;  so  what  do  they  doP  To  whopi  was 
their  prater  addressed?  Who  had  chosen  the 
apostles?  (John  xv.  16)  Christ  had  selected  them, 
Christ  knew  all  hearts ;  so  would  ask  Him  to  guide 
them.  Remind  how  Christ  showed  such  divine 
knowledge  when  He  spoke  to  Thomas  (John  xz.  27), 
and  how  this  same  Peter  had  used  same  words  before 
(John  xxi.  17) ;  so  they  for  the  first  time  pray  to 
Jesus.  Then  what  did  they  do?  Ask  for  other 
instances  of  lots  being  cast,  viz.,  the  Israelites  when 
Achan  was  discovered  .(Josh.  vii.  16),  Saul  chosen  for 
king  (1  Sam.  x.  21),  sailors  when  Jonah  was  cast 
into  the  sea  (Jonah  i.  7),  the  soldiers  for  Christ's 
garment  (Matt,  xxvii.  35).  Picture  the  scene:  the 
rising  from  their  knees,  arranging  the  lots,  the  two 
candidates  waiting  for  the  result,  lot  given,  the  eager 
expectation,  the  congratulations  to  the  successful  one. 


How  may  be  sure  they  were  guided  right?  See 
Prov.  xvi  33.  From  Acts  xv.  33  show  Baxnabas 
still  held  in  honour  by  apostles. 

III.  Pbactical  Lbssons.  (1)  Patience  in  venting. 
The  apostles,  eager  to  work,  waited  paitently  for  ten 
days.  Sometimes  strength  is  to  sit  still;  wait,  to 
learn  God's  will.  For  example,  a  boy,  strong  and 
well,  meets  with  accident,  has  to  lie  still,  suffer, 
wait^  &c.,  is  learning  patience ;  a  girl  wants  to  go 
out  into  world,  earn  own  living,  do  much  good,  be 
useful  to  others,  detained  at  home,  must  wait  and 
be  patient.  How  long  was  Christ  before  beginning 
pubUc  life  ?  (Luke  iii.  23)  (2)  Prayer  in  di^cuUy, 
Apoptles  did  their  best,  selected  two,  used  judgment, 
but  let  Christ  decide.  So  always ;  God  has  promised 
to  help  in  time  of  need*  How  often  do  we  ask  His 
advice?  Remember  Israelites  in  difficulty  at  Red 
Sea,  cried  to  God ;  bidden  go  forward.  Can  always 
see  one  step  before  us,  take  that,  will  be  guided  on. 

Queetions  to  he  answered, 

1.  Describe  the  state  of  world  at  time  of  Ascension. 

2.  Who  were  present  in  the  upper  room  ? 

3.  How  did  they  spend  their  time  ? 

4.  Quote  the  prophecies  respecting  Judas. 

5.  What  were  the  qualifications  for  an  apostle  ? 

6.  What  practical  lessons  does  the  story  teach  ns  ? 


MAY  FLOWER,   OR  "SERVANT  OF  ALL." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  **  UTTLE   BUTTERCUP,"   "NOTHING  BUT  A  SONG,"   "HOW  TO  ENTER  INTO  REST,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER   in. 

"  Abide  in  me,  nnd  I  in  you.  As  the  branoh  oaimot  bear  fniit 
of  itself,  except  it  abida  in  the  Tine ;  no  more  oaa  ye,  except  ye 
(Undo  in  me,"— John  zt.  4. 

"  Here  wonld  I  find  a  settled  rest. 
Whilst  others  go  and  oome  ; 
No  more  a  stranger  or  a  gnest. 
Bat  like  a  chUd  at  home." 

»T  was  strange  to   find  the   happy  six 
weeks  that  the  cousins  had  spent  to- 
gether so  soon  at  an  end ;  they  seemed 
to  hare  flown  away. 
May  pulled  Bosamond  back  as  they  were  entering 
the  house  again. 

"  Rosa,  of  course,  you'll  write  to  me  sometimes  ?  " 
"Of  course,  darling  May;  and  you  must  let  me 
know  how  you  get  on,  and  if  you  find  you  are  making 
a  good  servant." 

"  Bosa,  I  don't  like  to  think  of  that ;  it  is  such 
hard  work ;  I  tried  to*day,  and  everything  went  as 
wrong  as  possible;  much  worse  than  when  I  don't 
try." 

"  I  don't  think  that.  May ;  I  expect  it  was  that 
when  you  began  to  try,  you  also  began  to  find  out 
that  you  never  tried  before,  and  how  careless  and 
idle  you   are  sometimes.      And  there  is   another 


thing,  my  child ;  as  soon  as  we  turn  our  backs  on  sin 
and  on  ourselves,  and  our  faces  straight  towards 
God,  then  it  is  that  Satan  is  so  busy  putting  stum- 
bling-blocks in  our  way,  and  not  only  trying  to 
make  us  fall,  but  trying  also  to  make  us  tired  and 
careless  of  all  that  is  good  and  right.  So  we  must 
be  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  send  the  idle  uncaring 
feelings  away,  and  not  listen  to  them." 

"But  they  will  keep  coming  back,  Bosa;  very 
often  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  anything  that  is  right 
and  good,  and  that  makes  me  sure  that  I  am  just  fit 
for  nothing,  and  can't  be  in  earnest  at  all." 

"  Do  you  know  what  grafting  is.  May  ?  " 

"  Grafting  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  don't  think  I  am  not  going  to  answer 
what  you  were  saying ;  I  am  only  coming  round  to 
it  by  another  way.  You  know  how  it  is  done  ?" 
Why,  I  know  what  it  is,  but  not  how  it 's  done." 
Well,  it  is  often  done  when  a  tree  gets  old,  er  if 
its  fruit  is  not  very  good.  The  gardener  does  not 
take  it  away,  and  say  it  is  useless,  but  he  cuts  a  slip 
from  off  a  good  tree  of  the  same  kind,  then  he  brings 
it  to  the  T)oor  bad  stock,  and  he  cuts  one  of  its  limbs, 
just  exactly  to  fit  against  the  good  branch.  Then 
he  takes  day,  and  matting,  and  string,  and  binds  it 
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roaiid  and  Vound,  till  it  is  quite  firm  and  safe,  so 
that  if  a  wind  came  it  would  not  be  blown  away. 
Suppose  that  the  next  day  he  went  to  the  tree,  and 
looked  at  it,  and  began  wondering  if  it  were  growing, 
and  holding  on  rightly,  and  that  by-and-by  he  were  to 
cut  the  string,  and  take  off  all  the  bandages  he  had 
put  on  so  carefully,  so  as  t^  s^  if  it  were  growing, 
what  do  you  think  would  happen  ?  " 

•*  Why,  of  course,  the  little  branch  would  fall  off; 
it  wouldn't  have  had  t^me  to  grow." 

**  No,  of  course  not ;  and  yet,  if  you  were  to  look 
very  closely  at  the  two  ends  that  ha4  been  cut  to  fit 
each  otber,  you  would  see  that  there  had  been 
growth ;  the  sap  from  the  stock  would  have  run  into 
the  new  slip,  and  the  tiniest  fibres  possible  would 
have  stretched  across  to  join  it,  and  life  between  the 
two  would  have  begun."  ^    • 

''But  no  gardener  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  go 
and  undo  what  he  had  done  the  very  day  before." 

*'  No,  he  would  not ;  he  would  leave  it  alone,  and 
go  about  his  othet  work.  By-and-by  the  time  would 
come  when  the  bindings  miglit  be  taken  away  quite 
safely ;  and,  at  last,  you  would  find  it  qiiite  impos- 
sible to  sever  the  branch  from  the  stock ;  you  would 
have  to  tear  the  tree  itself,  for^hey  would  be  so 
firm — so  entirely  vtie.** 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  all  this,  Eosamond  ?  " 

"  In  the  Bible — it  comes  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans — we  read  about  grafting ;  that  we  are  grafted 
into  Christ;  but  you  see  there  is  a  difference— our 
gardeners  put  good  branches  on  bad  stocks,  but  God, 
the  great  Husbandman,  puts  bad  branches  on  the 
good  Stock.  Well,  little  May,  you  have  given  your 
heart  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  that  is  like  being  grafted 
into  Him ;  and  now  you  are  always  looking  to  869  if 
you  are  growing,  and  you  spend  so  much  time  in  the 
looking,  that  you  have  none  left  for  the  growing. 
You  think  the  great  good  Sto(^k  cannot  take  care  of 
a  tiny  branch  like  you.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  you 
are  joined  on  to  Him.  What  binds  you  is  not  only 
your  feeble  fitful  desire  towards  Him,  but  chiefly, 
and  most  of  all.  His  mighty  tender  desire  to  you." 

"  But  what  must  I  do,  Rosa  ?  " 

**  Just  let  things  be,  my  child.  Don't  be  always 
untying  the  bindings  to  see  if  you  are  on  the  Stock. 
You  are  there.  Just  rest  quietly  on  the  Stock,  and 
let  the  life  that  is  in  Jesus  our  Lord  flow  through 
into  you.  Don't  be  always  on  the  look-out  to  see 
where  you  are ;  only  be  careful  to  turn  away  from 
any  and  all  hindrances  that  will  keep  His  life' from 
you,  and  make  you  miss  His  desires  for  you." 

"What  sort  of  hindrances  will  those  be?" 

"  One  great  thing  is  disobedience ;  not  to  delay  to 
follow  and  do  that  which  is  right ;  and  so  often  as 
we  do,  to  go  at  once  and  tell  it  out  to  God,  and  get 
Hid  forgiveness,  and  go  on  again  very  humbly,  but 
very  cheerfully,  because  we  are  confident  not  in  self, 
but  in  God" 

"  Is  that  tLe  chief  thinff  ?  " 
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Yes,  in  one  way ;   but  there  is  yet  another,  and 
it  is  very  dangerous  because  it  ia  so  hidden." 

"What  is  it?"      . 

"  Why,  it  is  just  ourselves." 

"Ourselves?"  / 

"Yes,  ourselves.  They  are  always  in  the  way; 
either  troubling  about  something  they  have  done,  or 
have  not  done." 

"But,  £osa,  we  mwi  always  have  ourselves  as 
long  as  we  live  ! " 

"  Yes ;   but  then  the  question  is,  what  are  we  to  , 
do  with   these   selves?      Are  we  to  pity   and  coax 
them,  or  to  learn  with  God's  help  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ?  '* 

"  Well,  as  you  say,  *  by  God's  help,'  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  learn  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
But  I  don't  see  why." 

*'  I  think  the  reason  is  that  they  hide  Christ  away 
from  us.  We  sometimes  get  to  be  so  busy  about 
ourselves,  that  ^e  forget  all  about  Him.  When  we 
are  praying,  I  think  we  ought  to  tell  Him  all  that 
we  know  that  is  wrong  and  foolish  in  us ;  but  then, 
having  done  that,  I  think  we  ought  to  leave  it,  and 
not  brood  over  it  alone." 

"But  then  how  can  we  see  if  we  are  ^oing 
right?'* 

^'Certainly  not  by  looking  into  our  own  hearts. 
Have  I  never  told  you  that  favourite  little  sentence 
of  mine,  that  I  picked  up  I  don't  know  from 
where?" 

"Whatiait?" 

" '  Faith  takes  in  what  God  says,  because  it  looks, 
not  at  the  thing  to  be  done,  but  At  the  One  who  can 
do  it.' " 

"  I  see ;  then  perhaps  it  is  better  so." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Don't  fret  about  all  you  have 
to  do,  but  leave  yourself  quietly  in  our  loving 
Father's  hands,  and  obediently  follow  Him.  Now, 
that  must  be  all  for  to-night,  my  childie.  I  don't 
need  to  say  how  much  I  shall  think  about  you.  God 
bless  you,  darling !' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"O  Qod,  who  art  the  Truth,  make  me  one  with  Thee  in 
everlasting  love ! " — Thomcu  d  Kempia. 

*•  Would  that  I  were  snore  closelj  bound 
To  my  Beloved,  who  ever  lives  ; 
Would  that  my  soul  were  always' found. 
Abiding  iu  the  peace  He  gives."— L.  A,  W. 

"  His  presence  in  the  soul  is  a  perpetuaF  feast— the  one  thing 
that  cheers,  streu&'thens,  elevates."— Sornioiu,  JZetJ.  J.  BoHon, 

BosAMOND  was  gone,  and  May  was  very  lonely  without 
her.  The  days  and  weeks  passed  but  slowly,  and 
though  now  and  then  there  came  a  letter  to  cheer 
her  up,  she  was  rather  beginning  to  feel  that  all  her 
efforts  after  good  were  in  vain ;  and  sometimes  she 
regi-etted  that  she  had  ever  begun  to  walk  in  tho 
narrow  path. 

This  was  only  so'metimes.     In  her  inmost  heart 
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she  knew  that  she  woald  sooner  part  with  anything 
than  with  this  new  life  of  serving  Qod. 

When  she  got  to  feel  thus,  she  would  go  into  the 
Tillage,  and  call  at  Margery's  little  cottage. 

Often  she  said  nothing  of  how  cross  and  naughty 
she  was  feeling,  but  just  stayed  and    looked  at 


beautif  ol  holy  life  shine  through  me,  and  in  me,  if 
I  will  let  Him." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  it  was  that  you  were  not 
letting  Him." 

"I  was  so  busy  making  myself  good;  sorrowing 
orer  my  quick  temper  and  impatience,  and  want  of 


Margery,  and  somehow  it  always  did  her  good.    She    love,  that  I  lost  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  so  then  and 
returned  home  feeling  a8hanr.ed,  feeling  tender  and   there  I  just  gave  it  all  up.     I  told  Him  I  knew  there 
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was  no  good  in  me,  and  so  I  came  to  Him  to  give 
myself  up  entirely  to  His  power  and  love ;  and  since 
then  I  think  so  much  about  Him,  that  I  have  no 
time  to  moan  over  myself;  and  yet,  somehow^  I 
hardly  know  how,  since  then,  I  am  sure  that  Christ 
does  indeed  live  in  me,  and  I  in  Him." 
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gentle,  and  wishing  she  had  not  grieved  God. 

"  Margery,"  she  said  one  day,  "  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  you  always  do  me  good.  I  feel  so  much  gooder 
after  I've  been  to  see  you." 

I  can  tell  why  it  is.  Miss  May/' 
Why  is  it?" 

'*  Tou  never  come  empty-handed  to.  me ;  you  al- 1      "  But,  Margery,  how  I  wish  I  loved  Him  more  1 
ways  bring  me  some  flowers,  or  fruit,  and  kind  words        "  Tou  will  not  leam  to  love  Him,  Miss  May,  by 
and  that  makes  you  forget  all  about  yourself."  looking  at  your  want  of  love,  but  by  thinking  of  His 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  that,  Margery." 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  it  is.  Miss  May.  It  is  just 
the  same  as  I  used  to  do ;  I  used  to  think  so  much 
about  myself,  that  it  was  almost  as  if  I  had  to  save 
myself,  and  rule  and  govern  myself,  instead  of  the 
other  way." 

"  What  is  the  other  way  P  and  how  did  yon  find 
it  out?" 

"  The  other  way.  Miss  May  dear,  is  that  the  Lord 


great  tender  love  to  you." 
"Butldon't/eelit." 
"  Then  beHeve  it— trust  it." 
"But  it  doesn't  make  me  feel  saU^ied;   I  should 
like  to  be  quite  satisfied." 

"And  so  God  means  you  to  be.  Miss  May.  'Blessed 
ore  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst,  for  they  shall  be 
filled,'  'He  satisfieth  the  hungry  soul,'  are  His  own 
words ;  and  surely,  if  you  were  to  give  up  all  your 
'  Jesus  has  saved  me,  and  is  now  ruling  and  governing  .  wonderings  and  questionings  and  wants  into   His 
me,  and  that  my  part  is  to  obey.     And  the  w^  I    gracious    hands,    and    trust    Him,    you    would    be 
came  to  find  out  about  it  all  was  just  through  our   satisfied." 
dear  Dr.  Hurst.     One  day  when  he  came  in  to  see 
me  I  was  feeling  that  miserable  and  ill  I  did  not 
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"Well,  Margery,  I  must  run, home  for  to-day.    I 
wish  I  were  like  you ! " 

know  what  to  do.     It  was  Dr.  Edwards'  day  fo'  ]      "  Tou  have  some  one  better  and  surer  to  try  to  be 
seeing  me,  and  he  was  just  going  away  as  Dr.  Hurst    like.  Miss  May.     I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  if 
came  in,  and  said  to  him,  *  Dr.  Hurst,  I  thix^k  you    we  had  to  take  each  other  as  our  examples,  instead 
will  do  more  for  my  patient  to-day  than  I  sbp^  • ; '  and    of  Christ." 
so  he  went,  and  Dr.  Hurst  came  in,  ancl  stood  by  me 
for  some  time  without  saying  a  word,   only  just 
looking  at  me  crying  so  foolishly ;  •  and  at  last  he 
spoke.    And  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Margery." 

"  He  just  said — and  I  shall  never  forget  the  words, 
for  they  often  help  me  now — he  said,  'Margery, 
you  are  making  a  gpreat  mistake.'  So  I  looked  up  at 
him,  and  then  he  added,  '  You  are  not  the  doctor. 


No,  I  suppose  that  is  the  best,"  answered  May ; 

and  with  that   she  nodded  her   good-bye,  and  ran 

homewards. 

(To  be  cotUinved,) 


u 


THE    QUIYEE"  BIBLE    CLASS. 
9.  '*Get    thee    behind    me,    Satan,"    said    the 
Saviour  when  tempted.     Give   another  instance  of 
you're  the  patient ;  you  are  not  the  doctor,  you're  !  the  use  of  these  words  by  the  Lord  Jesus. 


the  patient !'    Just  nothing  but  that,  and  he  put  his 
roses  on  the  table,  and  went  away." 

"  But  how  oould  that  do  yon  any  good  ?  " 
"Why,  Miss  May,  it  just  shovred  me  what  a  foolish, 
ignorant,  wicked  creature  I  was.  When  Dr.  Edwards 
came  to  see  me,  I  just  told  him  all  that  was  wrong, 
and  left  it  to  him ;  but  with  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus, 
who  was  with  me  always,  I  told  Him  what  was  wrong, 
it  is  true,  but  I  did  not  leave  it  with  Him.  I  kept 
worrying,  and  grieving,  and  sighing,  as  if  I  were 
some  one  very  good  who  had  suddenly  become  wicked, 
and  instead  I  ought  to  have  been  glad  and  r^oicing. 


10.  How  many  years  after  planting  a  vine  were 
to  elapse  before  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat  of  the 
grapes  ? 

11.  Whei«  do  we  find  that  baldness  was  produced 
artificially,  as  indicative  of  mourning  P 

12.  The  day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvL  29,  Numb, 
zxiz.  7)  was  the  only  fast  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic 
law.  Show  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  did 
not  strictly  follow  this  ix^jnnotion. 

13.  Which  were  the  three  principal  promises 
that  God  made  to  Abraham  f 

14.  Which  of  Evangelists  record  the  command  of 


for  I  am  very  bad,  and,  myself,  can  never  be  good,  I  the  Saviour,  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
and  Christ  knows  that,  and   id  ready  to  let  His    to  "gather  up  the  fragments?" 


THE   QUIVER. 


FLITTING     FRIENDS. 


ni^HG  mUoiTH'  neata  beneath  onr  ea,T 
1%        Are  teu&ntleBB  ngaiii  tonlaj, 
-^   The  tilver  biroh  its  ^Iden  leavea 
Drop!  nois«le«a  on  the  pnblia  wwj, 


And  childhood'!  footat«pa,  that  <^  joce 
BefoK  onr  window  blithely  sped. 

Now,  periahed  fdlage  pteasing  o'er. 
More  vitli  n  aad  Mid  mofSed  toead. 
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THE  QXJIVBR. 


And  if  we  walk  our  garden  rovnd 

At  early  dawn,  we  mark  a  rime 
XJpom  the  fence  and  border  ground 

Prophetic  of  the  coming  time ; 
A  lingering  blossom  here  and  there 

With  faded  countenance  we  trace. 
Looking  like  love  in  muter  despair 

Beside  some  dear  one's  resting-place. 

But  though  the  birds  have  taken  wing. 
And  though  our  floral  beauties  lie 

Prone  in  the  mire,  and  Winter  bring 
His  bitter  wind  and  leaden  sky. 


We  know,  however  harsh  his  hand, 
The  birth  of  Spring  will  end  his  reign. 

And  love  and  joy  throughout  the  land 
The  birds  and  flowers  recall  again. 

But  other  friends  have  gone  away, 

Ne'er  to  resume  their  olden  place, 
Who've  found,  and  joined  the  bright  array 

Of  singers  at  the  throne  of  grace ; 
Yet  though  they  cannot  pass  the  Gate 

Whioh  looks  abroa(9from  saints  to  men. 
We  know,  if  we  but  trust  and  wait. 

We  shall  behold  them  once  again. 

JoHK  G.  Watts. 


EDWARD    TU&NER,    CARPENTER    AND    BUILDER. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

OPENING     PBOBPECTS. 

"  IVhat  trade  art  tlum  ? 

Why,  sir,  a  carpenter."— JuliiM  C<B9ar, 

WAS  bred  a  carpenter,  and  bom  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a 
prettier  village  fifty  miles  round  London 
than  Birchfield,  in  Kent,  and  there  it 
was  that  I  was  bom.  Our  cottage  stood 
in  a  hollow  of  the  downs,  with  a  little  bit  of  garden 
in  front,  where  my  brother  Bobert  grew  his  auriculas 
and  carnations,  for  he  was  fond  of  gardening  as  a 
boy,  and  having  weak  health,  he  was  often  able  to 
work  about  among  his  flower- beds  when  he  could  not 
go  down  to  the  workshop  at  Birchfield.  L  was  a 
stout  lad  always,  and  a  good  workman,  and  was  often 
able  to  make  up  by  extra  work  for  the  odd  days  that 
the  poor  lad  was  kept  at  home.  I  took  my  father's 
place  in  Brereton's  workshop  when  he  died,  which 
was  when  I  was  just  twenty-one.  We  went  on  living 
in  the  old  cottage  on  the  heath,  where  my  mother 
had  lived  ever  since  she  was  married.  I  always  had 
a  liking  for  my  work,  and  never  was  happier  than 
with  a  tool  in  my  hand. 

Our  master  in  the  workshop,  Mr.  Brcreton,  owned 
a  timbbr-yard  beside  the  shop,  and  employed  seven 
men,  not  to  speak  of  Charlie  Brereton,  his  nephew, 
who  had  the  prospect  of  following  him  in  the  busi- 
ness, for  Brereton  had  been  a  widower  for  many 
years,  and  had  no  children. 

Charlie  Brereton  took  tho  first  place  in  the  work- 
shof),  although  there  were  at  least  two  better  work- 
men there  than  he.  Old  Brereton  was  a  clever  man 
at  his  trade,  and  often  did  work  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  countiy-side  without  ever  troubling  an  architect 
for  a  plan ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  jobs — ^when 
there  was  a  greenhouse  to  be  put  up  or  a  coach- 
hoxise  built — ^he  would  g^ve  his  nephew  the  manage- 
ment of  the  work.    Charlie  used  to  scribble  over  a 


fine  sight  of  paper  with  his  plans,  but  he  never  knew 
his  own  mind  about  it,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that 
his  measurements  were  wrong,  or  part  of  the  common 
working  drawings  left  out,  and  often  he  would  say 
to  me  when  a  job  was  on  hand,  "  Here,  Ned,  just 
look  at  these  drawings  and  see  if  those  stairs  are 
turned  right,  or  if  those  shutter-boxes  will  do?'* 
And  I  used  to  take  his  designs  home  with  me,  and  set 
up  at  night  scratching  out,  and  measuring,  and 
putting  them  straight,  and  many  a  time  I  should 
have  liked  to  tear  the  paper  across  and  make  a  fair 
plan  out  of  my  own  head,  for  I  saw  the  building 
as  it. ought  to  have  been,  straight  and  clear  before 
my  mind  all  the  time.  And  that  was  the  way  I 
first  came  to  study  Nicholson  and  other  books 
on  building,  just  through  working  over  Charlie 
Brereton's  plans. 

I  cannot  say  e^^actly  how  it  came  about,  but 
gradually,  though  Charlie  always  held  the  some 
place  in  the  shop,  and  took  the  orders  from  customers, 
Brereton  came  to  give  me  more  of  the  work  to 
manage,  and  often  called  me  into  the  little  office 
behind  the  shop  to  consult  about  the  plans  for  some 
of  the  bigger  jobs,  which  he  usually  managed  himeelf 
alone. 

I  never  had  a  hard  word  with  Charlie.  I  liked 
him,  and  he  was  always  friendly  towards  me.  Ho 
was  a  good-natured,  easy  young  chap,  fond  of  plea* 
sure,  and  a  bit  vain  of  his  good  looks,  which  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  was  just  as  handsome  as 
a  picture,  with  brown  hair  curling  round  his  fore- 
head, and  red  lips,  that  had  a  proud  and  smiling 
look,  even  when  he  was  busy  at  his  bench.  He  would 
speak  quick  sometimes,  and  be  nettled  at  my  altering 
his  work,  but  he  would  forget  it  all  next  day,  and  bo 
ready  to  stroll  down  the  street  with  me  as  I  went 
home,  for  our  cottage  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
village,  not  so  far  from  the  new  junction  of  the 
Weald  of  Kent  line  of  railway.    He  often  came  in  to 
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look  at  my^lathe-work — for  I  used  the  little  lean-to 
at  the  back  of  the  cottage  where  my  mother  kept  her 
pans  as  a  workshop— and  often  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon he  came  down  tq  get  a  nosegay  of  my  brother's 
flowers  to  take  to  some  of  his  sweethearts — for  he 
was  always  following  some  girl  about — ^but  more 
through  fancy  than  lore,  I  used  to  think,  for  Charlie 
Brereton  never  seemed  a  fellow  who  would  settle 
down  with  a  wife  at  his  fireside,  and  be  content  to 
liye  like  a  hard-working  man.  And  that  was  the 
reason  that  I  nerer  liked  to  see  him  loitering  about 
the  garden  talking  with  my  sister,  for  Ann  was  a 
quiet,  serious  girl,  who  thought  a  deal  of  going  to  i 
ehnrch  and  Sunday-school,  and  being  so  steady  in  all 
her  thoughts  and  actions,  I  knew  she  was  not  likely 
to  take  things  in  the  light  and  careless  way  that 
Charlie  did,  and  it  troubled  me  to  see  them  together. 
It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  we  were  strolling 
through  the  lane,  that  CharUe  told  me  of  the  scheme 
of  going  to  London. 

"  It's  an  important  thing,"  says  he,  "  not  so  much 
in  itself  as  in  what  it  may  lead  to.  Uncle  has  had  a 
letter  from  a  friend  of  his,  a  man  with  whom  he 
worked  as  a  boy,  and  who  has  a  place  in  London, 
*  Duke  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,"  says  he,  repeating 
the  direction.  "  Mr.  Smith  has  a  big  business,  and 
he  and  uncle  have  always  been  friendly,  and  nnde 
has  been  proposing  that  I  should  go  and  take  a  place 
in  one  of  his  finishing-rooms,  just  to  learn  something 
of  the  London  trade." 

•'Well,"  said  I,  "and  what  do  you  say  to  it, 
Charlie?" 

"  Oh,  I  think,"  says  he,  running  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  "  it's  just  the  thing  for  me.  I  should  haye 
to  work  harder  than  I  do  at  Birchfield,  and  I  should 
leam  a  good  deal  of  the  London  business,  and  be 
better  suited  for  the  shop  here  when  it  comes  to  me. 
Fto  always  had  such  a  fancy,  you  know,  for  going  to 
London.  Birchfield  is  a  stupid  place,  after  all." 
**  But  what;9,bout  the  work,**  said  I. 
"Well,  ril  tell  you  the  whole  plan,  for  it  concerns 
you  as  well  as  me.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  letter,  says  he 
wants  a  man — a  first-ra,te  carpenter,  with  some 
theoretic  knowledge — just  such  a  fellow  as  you,  yon 
know,  to  take  the  head  place  in  one  of  his  rooms,  and 
I  said  when  I  heard  it,  '  Ned  Turner  is  the  man  for 
him ! '  Uncle  did  not  want  to  part  with  you,  but  I 
said,  *Well,  uncle,  I  won't  take  any  man  from  Birch- 
field, but  Ned,  so/you  may  please  yourself ! '  You 
see,  Ned,  wc'to  been  so  long  together,  and  yon  know 
my  ways,  and— oh,  hang  it ! — ^you've  helped  me  a 
great  deal,  and  I  wanted  you  to  go.  Now,  what  do 
you  say  to  it  P' 

Well,  all  that  afternoon  we  talked  about  the  London 
scheme. 

Charlie  lay  among  the  heather  in  the  sunshine, 
with  his  cftp  over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  under 
his  head,  talking  about  the  sights  of  London,  the 
streets,  and  the  shops,  and  the  theatres,  and  I  sat 


beside  him  with  my  elbows  on  my  knees,  turning 
the  matter  over  and  over  in  my  mind.  The  idea 
of  the  London  work  suited  my  fancy  very  well. 

The  wages  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  were  not  higher 
than  I  got  at  Birchfield,  and  I  should  have  the  extra 
expense  of  living  in  London.  But  the  work  was  of  a 
better  kind,  and  in  it  I  could  use  all  the  knowledge 
I  had  gained  with  my  reading  of  winters'  nights, 
which  was  useless  store  almost  to  me  at  Birchfield. 

Before  I  reached  our  garden-gate  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  my  mother  did  not  take  my  going 
too  hardly — and  I  did  not  think  she  need,  with 
Bobert  and  Ann  still  left  at  home — I  would  leave 
the  oountry,  and  try  my  fortune  in  London. 

As  Charlie  and  I  came  in  at  the  gate,  we  saw  Awyi 
standing  among  the  rose-bushes.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  had  heard  something  of  what  he  had 
been  saying  as  we  came  up  the  path  or  not,  it  is 
very  likely  that  she  had,  for  the  evening  was  still, 
and  we  talked  of  London  all  the  way  till  we  reached 
the  gate,  and  saw  her  there.  She  looked  finrried, 
and  said,  "  I  have  just  come  in  from  church,"  and 
"Qood  evening,  Mr.  Brereton,"  and  turned  to  go 
into  the  house,  though  Charlie  began  to  laugh  and 
joke  her  about  saying  "Mr.  Brereton,"  instead  of 
calling  him  by  his  christian  name. 

Charlie  stayed  the  evening  with  us,  and  we  opened 
the  plan  about  the  new  work  to  my  mother.  She 
objected  pretty  strongly  to  it  at  first,  though  she 
owned  it  might  be  the  best  thing  for  me.  My  brother 
spoke  up  for  the  plan,  though  I  saw  the  thought  of 
the  change  troubled  him  as  much  as  it  did  me. 
Charlie  talked  about  London  and  all  its  glories,  till 
you  might  have  thought  it  the  city  of  Bagdad  in 
"  The  Arabian  Nights  "  to  hear  him. 

Ann  said  nothing,  and  only  shook  her  head  quietly 
when  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  about  the  plan  of 
the  new  work ;  but  she  meant  no  unkindness,  for  after 
Charlie  had  said  "  Good  ndght,"  and  she  and  I  stood 
in  the  doorway,  listening  to  hear  if  he  latched  the 
garden-gate  after  him,  she  turned,  and  clasped  my 
anuj  and  laid  her  head  against  my  shoulder  with  a 
sob. 

"I  am  so  sorry  you're  going,  Ned,"  she  said; 
"London  is  an  evil  place;  I  am  so  sorry  you're  going! " 
That  was  all  she  would  say ;  and  in  that  moment  a 
thought  came  in  my  mind  that  made  me  resolve  that 
I  and  Charlie  Brereton  should  go  to  London,  what- 
ever it  cost,  for  it  seemed  plain  to  me  at  that 
moment  that  Ann  was  thinking  more  of  his  going 
than  mine  may-be;  and  that,  paHly  .through  a  sisterly 
sort  of  anxiety  for  him — gay  and  thoughtless  as  he 
was — going  into  all  the  temptations  ef  London,  and 
partly  because  his  very  thoughtlessness  and  gaiety 
had  a  charm  for  her  gentle  mind,  she  had  grown  to 
think  too  much  about  him,  and  had  come  to  let  the 
thought  of  him  lie  too  constantly  on  her  heart.  It 
was  a  great  deal  better  Charlie  Brereton  should  go 
I  thought. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

IN    ST.   Paul's. 

'Twas  on  a  H0I7  Thursday,  theufixmocent  faces  dean. 
The  children  walidng  two  and  two,  in  red,  and  blue,  and  green; 
Grey-headed  beadles  walked  before,  with  wanda  as  white  as  snow, 
Till  into  the  high  dome  of  Paul's  they  like  Thames  waters  flow. 

Oh,  what  a  multitude  they  seemed,  these  flowers  of  London 

town  I 
Seated  in  companies  they  were,  with  radiahce  all  thoir  own ; 
The  hum  of  multitudes  was  there,  but  multitudes  of  lamba; 
Thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls  raising  their  innocent  hands. 

WzijjAX  Blake. 

I  THINK  I  had  been  about  a  year  at  Smith  and 
Horrock*8  when  the  werk  at  St.  Paol*8  began.  I  had 
learnt  a  good  deal  in  that  year,  not  being  greedy 
in  working  07er  honrs,  but  using  my  evenings  in  read- 
ing and  learning  what  I  could  about  my  trade.  My 
heart  was  in  that,  and  I  cared  for  little  beside.  Most 
of  the  planning  in  my  department  at  that  time  fell 
to  my  share ;  and  I  often  had  whole  jobs  put  under 
my  charge.  Charlie  Brereton  went  on  his  way  too. 
He  was  very  fond  of  pleasure,  but  he  kept  closer  and 
did  better  at  his  work  than  I  had  expected  he  would. 
We  sometimes  took  a  walk  through  the  streets 
together,^  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  country,  but  we  did 
not  see  much  of  each  other.  I  did  not  care  for  the 
things  he  liked,  and  the  things  I  took  pleasure  in 
^ere  nothing  to  him. 

London  is  an  awful  place  to  either  man  or  woman 
'who  had  not  always  lived  among  its  noise,  and  heat,  and 
.filth,  and  got  used  to  it  from  the  beginning;  at  any  rate, 
to  those  of  the  working-class  it  is.  I  used  to  wonder 
.  soihetimes,  as  I  went  across  the  park  from  my  work,  and 
saw  the  ladies  rolling  along  in  their  carriages,  looking 
with  their  delicate  smiling  faces  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  below  them,  I  used  to  wonder  whether  they 
knew  that  the  streets  that  they  passed  through  so 
safely,  sheltered  by  their  rank,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
tect them  like  an  unseen  angel— if  they  knew  that 
these  streets  were  unsafe  as  quagmires,  were  very  often 
like  roads  to  the  bottomless  pit  to  women  of  the  poorer 
class.  I  saw  enough  and  heard  enough  to  teach  me 
what  a  training  an  honest  industrious  girl  must  have 
that  earned  her  bread  in  Xondon,  and  had  to  pass  to 
.and  fro  in  the  crowded  streets.  It  made  my  heart 
ache  at  first,  but  what  was  the  good  of  it  P  They  got 
used  to  the  coarseness  and  the  looseness  of  tongue, 
und  grew  hardened  to  it,  if  they  did  not  sink  into 
the  midst  of  it  themselves.  I  sickened  over  it  at 
first,  and  then  gave  myself  up  to  my  work,  and  shut 
my  eyes  to  everything  else,  but  more  through  pity 
than  h^urdness,  I  think. 

Well,  as  I  said,  it  was  the  beginning  of  May,  just 
when  I  had  been  about  a  year  at  Blackfriars,  that 
the  work  at  St.  Paul's  began.  Tlie  wooden  cornices 
iinder  the  arches  had  to  be  renewed.  I  liked  working 
in  the  old  church  better  ttian  anything  I  had  ever 
ilone.  The  place  was  solemn  and  grand,  and  the 
very  echoes  of  the  hammer-strokes  as  we  worked 
seemed  to  die  away  like  music  in  the  great  dome. 


I  often  used  to  walk  round  of  an  evenins^,  after  the 
other  men  were  gone,  to  look  at  the  monuments,  and 
read  the  inscriptions.  I  liked  especially  the  one  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect,  which  tells  you 
to  look  around  you  if  you  want  to  see  his  monument. 
There  was  something  like  a  sermon  to  me  in  those 
words,  showing  how  a  man  may  build  up  his  own 
record,  and  leave  it,  like  this  great  church,  for  the 
good  of  others  and  the  glory  of  God.  And  if  it  is 
true  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  I  thought  it  may  be 
true  of  another  man,  however  humble ;  for  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  plan  or  erect  a  great  edifice 
like  this  by  which  to  be  remembered,  he  may  still 
leave  something  behind  him,  through  honest  work  or 
honest  purpose,  that  will  add  a  stone  or  a  beam  to 
the  building. 

Just  when  we  had  very  nearly  finished  the  work,  there 
comes  an  order  one  morning  for  all  hands  to  turn  on, 
and  put  up  scaffolding,  and  tressels,  and  seats,  for 
the  great  festival  service  of  the  charity  children,  I 
was  put  at  the  head  of  this  "  temporary  work,"  as  it 
was  called,  and  I  was  pretty  hard  pressed  to  get  it 
all  done  by  the  Thursday  morning.  Mr.  Smith  was 
anxious  ab^ut  the  hastily-constructed  benches  on  one 
side^  and  gave  me  ord^  to  stay  in  the  building  till 
the  children  were  all  in,  and, the  service  partly  begun, 
to  see  that  ail  was  safe,  and  be  ready  to  add  some 
fresh  supports  if  they  were  needed.  "  And,  Turner," 
says  he,  "  it  will  be  but  an  hour  to  dinner-time;  you 
can  stay  and  see  the  show,  if  you  choose." 

I  dare  say  nearly  eveiy  one  has  seen  the  anniversary 
service,  and  knows  all  about  it;  but  I  had  never  even 
heard  of  it,  and  I  think  I  should  never  have  forgotten 
those  thousands  of  children  with  their  innocent  faces, 
and  white  aprons,  and  bits  of  caps,  till  my  death, 
even  if  the  day  had  not  been  the  beginning,  as  I 
might  say,  of  a  new  life  to  me. 

For  an  hour,  standing  under  the  scaffolding  of  the 
seats,  I  had  heard  the  tramping  of  the  children's 
feet  overhead,  as  they  were  being  led  up  in  com- 
panies to  their  high  seats  in  the  amphitheatre 
under  the  dome.  Charlie  Brereton  came  to  me  quite 
excited,  and  said,  "  Come  up  for  a  minute,  Ned,  and 
see  the  fun,  the  children  are  all  in.  It 's  the  finest 
thing  you  ever  saw.  There's  the  bishop  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  sherifiGs,  and  all  the  ladies; 
and  the  street  outside  the  churchyard  is  filled  with 
carriages."  I  had  done  all  I  had  to  do  below,  and 
went  up  with  him,  and  we  stood  together  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  great  pillars,  where  we  could  look 
down  on  the  crowd.  All  the  floor  of  the  church  was 
filled  with  spectators,  and  above  them,  rising  into 
the  dome,  were  the  children,  eight  thousand  of  them. 
It  was  enough  to  make  a  man's  heart  swell  to  see 
that  crowd  of  innocent  faces,  as  I've  seen  a  wide 
hollow  among  the  hilk  in  Kent  white  over  with  daisies. 
Only  when  you  think  that,  instead  of  blooming  in 
the  sunshine  on  a  quiet  lull-side,  that  each  of  these 
little  creatures  had  a  heart  under  the  blue  jacket 
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or  the  white  apron — a  heart  to  be  hardened,  perhaps 
broken,  by  the  rough  work  of  the  world~-it  makes 
jou  sad.  That  was  what  I  was  thinking,  as,  at  a 
given  sign,  all  those  thousands  of  young  heads  were 
bowed,  and  the  white  aprons  fluttered  up  to  cover 
the  faces  while  the  first  pra^r  was  said,  and  the 
great  organ  thundered  out  the  musio  of  the  ^Old 
Hundredth,"  and  all  those  children  rose  up  to  sing. 

The  'swell   of  the    clear   young   voices   sounded 
above  the  roll  of  the  organ  like  a  blast  of  trumpets. 


and  the  great  dome  seemed  to  shake  with  the 
words: — 

"  With  one  aonteat,  lei  all  tha  earth 
To  Ood  their  cheerfol  Toioes  raise" 

My  heart  stood  still  before  the  grandeur  of  their 
gpreat  innocence  and  meekness,  while  the  music  filled 
the  place  like  a  sea.  It  made  the  scaffolding  tremble, 
and  must  have  terrified  many  of  the  children  stand- 
ing up  there  at  that  di2^y  height. 

(To  be  eoiUimud.) 
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UT  let  US  pursue  the  parallel  between 
Christ  and  Melchisedec  next  in  rda- 
tlon  to    the   'priesthood,     "For  this 
Melchisedec,  King  of  Salem,  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God," 
That  which  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  here 
ifl,  that  Melchisedec  is  the  first  instance  we  have  of 
a  person  specially  set  apart  for  the  office  of  the 
priesthood.     Sacrifices,  as  we  know,  are  part  of  an 
aboriginal  institution,  commencing  with  the  expul- 
sion from  paradise,  and  surviying  the  desolation 
of  the  deluge.    But  the  persons  who  offered  up 
the  victims  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world-  were 
not  priests,  that  is,  were  never  consecrated  to 
such  an  employment  as  a  distinctive  office,  but 
only  performed  this,  as  they  did  other  religious 
services,  in   their  proper  capacaty    as  heads  of 
families ;  and,  of  course,  by  the  act  of  sacrifice 
expressing  their  faith  in  the  great  Atonement. 
Here,  however,  is  the  case  of  one  who,  though  a 
king,  ruling  among  his  neighbours  as  a  king, 
appears  before  us  as  solenmly  designated  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood  ;  is  regarded  by  Abraham 
as  entitled  to  all  the  prerogatives  pertaining  to 
the  holy  office ;  is  allowed  to  claim  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  not 
because  he  is  King  of  Salem,  but  because  he  is 
the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.     All  this  adds 
to  the  eminence  of  Melchisedee's  typical  priest- 
hood.   He  is  not  one  of  a  line  of  priests  succeeding 
to  the  office  in  a  certain  family  order.    He  is  not 
one  invested  with  authority  by  the  hands  of  others 
acting  under  the  prescribed  rules  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical authority.    But  he  is  one  who,  long  before  the 
Levitical  priesthood  had  any  beginning,  stands 
alone  in  a  strange  country,  challenging  homage 
from  the  greatest  saint  of  antiquity  as  an  ordained 
priest  of  God.    In  all  this  we  see  at  once  certain 
resembling  features  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
Be  is  not  descended  from  any  family  line  of  priests. 


He  reoeivos  no  imposition  of  hands  from  men 
designating  Him  to  the  sadred  office.    Tet  there 
rest  upon  Him  the  tokens  of  a  holy  consecration. 
The  opened  heavens  testify  to  the  indwelling  in 
Him  of  the  power  of  the  Lord's  anointed.    The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  without  measure  is  given  unto 
Him,  and  when  He  had  made  His  soul  an  ofiering 
for  sin,  and  when  He  had  borne  the  sin  of  many,  and 
when  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,  believing 
souls  did  homage  at  the  fcot  of  His  cross,  and  exer- 
cising faith  in  the  great  oblation,  said,  "  Thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 
And  then  observe  one  office  of  the  typical  high 
priest  which  is  here  menfiioned  by  the  Apostle— 
"  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  £Iings,  and  blessed  him."     Surely  this  is  a 
work  which  specially  belongs  to  the  true  Mel- 
chisedec.   Benediction  seems  never  to  have  been 
ofi*  the  lips  of  Christ.   With  promises  of  blessing 
He    opened  Hia   Sermon  on  the  Mount;    with 
hands  of  blessing  He  called  little  children  to  His 
embrace;  with  the  uplifted  voice  of  blessing  He 
was  borne  away  on  the  Ascension  cloud;    and 
when  Ho  shall  come  again  to  welcome,  and  claim, 
and  receive  His  own.  His  language  to  them  will  be, 
"  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.''    Yes,  blessing  was  the  first  act  of  the 
Eedeemer,  after  He  had  gone  back  to  heaven. 
Unto  you  first,  God  having  raised  up  His  son 
Jesus,  sent  Him  to  bless  you,  and  never  will  He  lay 
down  that  glorious  prerogative  till  we  are  blessed 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Him.  Especially  will  Christ  bless  us  thus  after  our 
return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings ;  afler  vic- 
tories obtained  through  His  grace  over  all  the 
potentates  and  powers  of  evil.    Then,  like  the  Mel- 
chisedec of  old,  will  He  come  forth  to  meet  us  as 
we  are  laden  with  spoils,  saying  to  us,  "  Come  in 
thou  blessed  of  the  Lord,  wherefore  standest  thou 
without  P    Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'* 
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Bat  observe  another  act  of  Melchisedec  noticed 
by  the  Apostle,  namely,  hia  receiving  a  portion 
of  the  spoils.     "  To  whom  also  Abraham  gave  a 
tenth  part   of  all.'*     No  question  will  be  raised 
here  as  to  the  offering  spoken  of  being  a  dedicated 
religions  offering  to  God.    Melchisedec  was  too 
rich  to  need  any  gift  for  his  own  use,  and  it  were 
an  affront  to  Eastern  hospitality  to  suppose  that  it 
was  offered  as  a  compensation  for  his  kindness  to 
Abraham  and  hia  company.    The  gift  was  plainly 
what  the  Apostle's  argument  seems  to  make  it 
— a  recognition  by  Abraham  of   God's  hand  in 
his  recent  successes— a  recognition  regulated  in 
amount  by  some  traditional  standard  of  the  pro- 
portion of  our  goods  which  God  had  a  right  to, 
and  governed  as  to  the  mode  of  offering  by  the 
consideration  that  it  should  be  directly  set  apart 
to  the  Divine  service.    Abraham  evidently  recog- 
nised the  principle  that  every  man  was  bound  to 
give  of  his  substance  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  national  worship.    He  had  a  church  in  his  ow^ 
house.     He    commanded  his    children   and    his 
household  after  him  that  they  should  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord.    But  leaving  to  individual  or  sectionsd 
effort  to  accomp*li8h  what  it  may,   our  history 
suggests  that  in  every  land  there  should  be  one 
national  witness  for  God,  and  that  every  man 
should  give  something  for  its  support.      To  a 
priest  by  whose  personal  ministrations  Abraham 
could  not  statedly  profit,  he  yet  gave  a  tenth  part 
of  all.    ITor  is  this  reference  less  noteworthy  in  its 
bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  almsgiving,  and 
the  proportion  of  our  substance  which  belongs  to 
God,  and  which  is  not  at  our  own  disposal  at  alL 
"Under  the  Gospel  we  have  no  binding  rule  upon 
the  subject.    Padth  worships  by  love,  and  love 
dees  not  want  rules.    But  there  is  something  in 
this  dedication  of  a  tenth  of   their  property  to 
religious  objects  by  good  men  of  old  time  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  striking.    You  will 
hear  people  say  sometimes,  *'  This  dedicated  tenth 
was  part  of  an  abrogated  Levitical  code,  was,  in  fact, 
a  mere  form  of  Jewish  pooi^-law."    Here  we  have 
proof  that  it  was  no  such  thing.    Four  hundred 
years   before  the  law   was  given  Abraham  sets 
apart  his  tenth  for  Christ ;  whilst  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  but  long  enough  before  the  giving 
of  the  law,  we  have  Jacob  vowing  a  vow  to  the 
Lord,  **  Of  all  that  Thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  Thee."     How  carefully  the 
same  holy   practice — especially  after  any  great 
successes — was  kept  up  by  David  and  Solomon,  and 
what  a  lasting  blemish  is  made  to  rest  on  the  fame 
of  the  good  Hezekiah,  for  that  he  returned  not 
unto  the  Lord  according  to  the  mercy  which  he 
had  received,  I  need  not   stay  to  recite  I     The 
practical  lesson  is  one  which  we  can  all  draw  for 
ourselves.    "  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance, 
and  with  the  first  fmits  of  all  thine  increase.    If 


we  have  been  prospered  in  the  work  of  our  hands ; 
if  we  are  returning  after  \k  victory  over  many  foes« 
and  hindrances,  and  difficulties  ;  and  if,  above  all, 
Christ,  our  great  High  Priest,  is  meeting  us  with 
tokens  of  His  benediction,  and  fkvour,  and  grace, 
let  us  give  Him  a  part — ^and  a  liberal  part  too — 
of  these  our  captured  spoils.  Let  one  strength^ 
one  grace,  one  outstretohed  arm,  be  acknow- 
ledged in  our  deliverances;  testifying  that  on 
earth  we  would  lay  our  successes,  even  as  in 
heaven  we  shall  lay  our  crowns  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  is  "  ordained  a  priest  for  over  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec." 

III.  But  the  parallel  between  Christ  and  Mel- 
chisedec is  pursued   further  in  relation  to  the 
mysterious  circumstancea  of  Hh&vr  descent.      This 
Melchisedec  is  declared  to  "be  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent;  having  neither 
beginning  of  life  nor  end  of  days."    Now,  as  Mel- 
chisedec   was  a  'heritable  human  person,  these 
words    cannot  of  course  be  understood  in  their 
strictly  literal    sense.     Nor    does    the  usage  of 
Jewish  phraseology  require  that  they  should  be  so 
taken.    The  expression,  "  without  &ther,  without 
mother,"  implies  no  inore  than  there  has  been  no 
record  of  the  person's  individual  genealogy  pre- 
served.   The  point  is  insisted  on  in  relation  to 
Melchisedec's  claims  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood.    According  to  the  Levitical  rules, 
such  a  failure  in  the  family  history  would  have 
been  fatal  to  him.    It  was  fatal  to  some  who  had 
got  iJQto  the  priest's  officu  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
concerning  whom  we  read,  "These  sought  their 
register   among   those    that    were  reckoned   by 
genealogy,   but  tiey  were   not  found:  therefore 
were  they,  as  polluted,  put  from  the  priesthood.** 
Hikving  no  descent  preserved,  they  were  reckoned 
as  "  without  &ther,  without  mother."    In  a  similar 
way  we  are  to  explain  the  lang^uage  that  Mel- 
chisedec had  "  neither  beginning  of  life  nor  end  of 
days,"  that  is,  that  no  account  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  time  when  his  office  began,  or 
when  it  ended.    Of  Moses,  of  -Joshua,  of  David, 
and  other  eminent  types,  we  have  such  accounts, 
but  none  of  Melchisedec.    He  starts  up  on  the 
page  of  the  sacred  record  as  one  exercising  the 
mysterious  functions  of  a  royal  priesthood,  shroud- 
ing beneath  a  veil  of  impenetrable  obscurity  all  the 
antecedents  of  his   history,  as  well  as  all  that 
relates  to  the  ending  of  his  days.    The  bearing  of 
all  this  on  the  Apostle's  argument  with  the  Jews 
we  may  see  at  once.    He  wished  to  show  that 
Christ's  was  an  absolute,  independent,  self-ori- 
ginated, and  eternal  priesthood.    He  owed  it  to  no 
law  of  human  successions  at  all.     So  far  other- 
wise. His  human  genealogy  would  have  been  an 
insuperable  bar  to  His  priestly  claims,  sprung,  as 
He  was,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  tribe  which  by 
I  law  was  excluded  from  the    office.     His   claim, 
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therefore,  like  that  of  this  mysterious  priest  in 
Abraham's  time,  must  have  been  of  some  higher 
and  unknown  origin.  The  consecrating  unction 
must  have  pome  upon  Him  direct  from  heaven. 
In  Him  the  successions  of  Aaron's  line  were  set 
aside.  He  was  made  of  God,  a  High  Priest  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 

And  yet  let  us  not  fail  to  notice,  in  passing,  the 
subtle  beauty  of  adaptation  which  hes  enfolded  in 
these  inspired  words.  See  how  the  very  language 
which  we  can  apply  to  the  typical  Melchisedec,  only 
with  the  limitations  of  a  Jewish  gloss,  may  be 
applied  to  the  true  Melchisedec  without  any  limi- 
tation or  any  gloss  at  all.  For,  in  relation  to  the 
great  mystery  of  His  incarnation,  is  He  not 
*'  without  father  P"  In  regard  to  His  proper  and 
essential  Godhead,  is  He  not  "without  mother?" 
Did  not  Isaiah  teach  that  He  was  without  descent, 
when  he  said,  "Who  shall  declare  His  generation?" 
And  when  Micah  says,  *'  Whose  goings  forth  have 
been  of  old,  from  everlasting,"  does  he  not  testify 
that  He  has  *'  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life  ?"  Thus,  in  relation  to  Christ's  priesthood, 
we  may  take  the  sublime  description  of  our  text  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  depth  and  height. 
That  priesthood  has  no  beginning  of  days,  and  till 
all  the  elect  of  God  shall  be  gathered  in«  it  shall 
have  no  end  of  life.  He  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 
He  is  the  ancient  of  days.  He  is  the  mighty 
Father  of  eternity.  **From  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting Thou  art  God."  "Thou  art  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec" 

lY.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  point  of  the 
comparison  here  instituted,  namely,  that  the  priest- 
hood of  Melchisedec  was  an  intransmissable  priest- 
iiood;  that  he  had  no  successor  in  his  office; 
that  a  sort  of  typical  perpetuity  is  attributed  to 
his  ministrations  because  there  is  no  mention  in 
Scripture  of  the  time  when  they  ceased.  "  Made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  he  abideth  a  priest 
continually."  And  m  all  this,  argues  the  Apostle, 
He  is  a  fit  representative  of  the  true  Melchisedec, 
who  does  abide  for  ever,  who  has  an  unchangeable 
priesthood,  who,  in  all  the  might  and  prevalency 
and  sovereignty  of  an  unshared  mediation,  ever 
liyeth  to  make  intercession  for  u^.  He  is  a  priest 
for  ever,  and  a  king  for  ever,  and  an  intercessor 
for  ever ;  wit|^  none  second  to  Him  and  none  like, 
with  none  to  co-operate  and  none  to  come  after, 
with  no  interruption  and  no  pause.  One  is  our 
High  Priest,  and  His  name  one.  There  is  the 
same  blood  to  cleanse  there  always  was;  the 
same  voice  to  plead  there  always  was ;  the  same 
emblem  of  sacrifice  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  the 
thronfly  and  the  same  censer  is  still  in  the  hands 


of  the  Holy  One  to  receive  the  prayers  of  saints. 
'*  He  abideth  a  priest  continu|blIy." 

Such  are  a  few  points  of  parallelism  between 
Christ  and  Melchisedec,  on  which  the  Apostle 
claims  our  confidence,  and  rests  the  title  of  Christ 
to  our  eternal  gratitude.  Gathering  up  the  argu- 
ment ia  few  words,  we  may  observe: — In  that 
Christ  hath  provided  the  means  whereby  Grod  may 
be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in,  Jesus,  He  is  the  King  6f  Eighteousness ;  in  that 
He  is  our  peace,  and  hath  made  our  p>eace,  and 
dissipated  all  trace  of  displeasure  from  the  Eternal 
Father's  countenance.  He  is  King  of  Peace ;  in  that 
He  hath  prepared  us  an  altar,  provided  a  lamb  for 
our  sacrifice,  ordained  a  priest  to  slay— altar, 
sacrifice,  and  priest,  all  being  found  in  Himself— 
He  is  **  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God ; "  in  that  He 
can  challenge  all  the  finite  intelligences,  whether 
of  earth  or  heaven,  to  declare  the  fathomless  mys- 
tery of  His  generation.  He  is  said  to  be  "  without 
fiBkther,  without  mother;  withctit  descent ; "  in  that 
He  is  now  gone  back  into  heaven,  in  that  He  now 
lives  a  priest  on  the  throne,  in  that  all  the  pre- 
rogatives and  powers  of  an  endless  life  are  being 
now  employed  on  behalf  of  all  who  will  put  their 
cause  into  His  haxyis,  He  is  said  'Vto  abide  a 
priest  continually/' 

^  And  now,  what  more  shall  we  say  P  What  can 
we  say  more  to  add  to  the  security  and  comfort  of 
those  who  worship  at  the  true  tabernacle  P  Our 
Melchisedec  is  before  the  throne.  He  is  exalted 
there  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ;  to  give 
repentance,  to  scatter  pardons,  to  send  down  gifts, 
to  encourage  faith,  to  strengthen  the  tempted  in 
their  oonfiicts,  and  to  uphold  the  despairing  in 
their  fears.  The  proper  scope  and  tendency  of 
all  our  recent  commemorations  has  been  to 
show  that  the  whole  mediatorial  life  of  oub  Lord, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  was  meant 
to  assure  our  hearts  before  God.  The  cross  and 
the  sceptre,  the  grave  and  the  throne,  the  fainting 
and  the  Almightiness,  all  that  of  humanity  was 
kind  and  pitiful,  idl  that  of  Godhead  was  infinite 
and  supreme,  must  equally  and  alike  conspire  to 
stay  our  souls  on  Christ  and  His  work.  That 
work  is  perfect.  None  can  succeed  to,  and  nothing 
can  supplement,  the  ministrations  of  our  great 
Melchisedec.  For,  as  our  salvation  has  been  pur- 
chased for  us  by  Him,  who  is  both  £ing  of 
Eighteousness  and  King  of  Peace,  so  the  applicar 
tion  of  that  salvation  to  us  is  entrusted  to  that 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us,  and  who  to  defend,  to 
sanctify,  to  save,  to  bless,  **  abideth  a.  priest  con- 
tinually."   AmeOf 
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CHAPTEE  V.  I 

OS  lEdm  WBA  Emumonlng 

U  hei  conrage  for  the  verj 

npleasant  oideol  of  ent^r- 

Dg;   a.   Btrange   place,  aad 

itrodncing  herself  to  the 

«ople  i>bo  seemed  to  have 

rholly   forgotten   her,   she 

ng  iromnn,  burdened  itith 

Dtingwitb  beat  uid  baate, 

ipidlj   tcwaida  bar.      On 

ion   ehe    proved   to   be   a 

y,  who,  dropping  a  ruattc 

vuii-nj,  4>uuvuaced  beraalf  aa  "  Dannie's 

wife— Dannie  Jones,  tba  gardenet," — and  added,  in 

gaspe,   that  "maater    bad   been   so   terrible    busy, 

overaeein((   tbe   setting-up   of    a   new   chaff-outting 

'chine,  that  he   ha4  disremeiDbered   all   about   the 

new  school  govenieu  coining  that   day,  and  eo   he 

had  bnt  just  sent  word  that  some  one  was  U>  go  and 

meet  her  i   and  Dannie  hadn't  come  home  from  his 

nocli,  and  she  hoped  miss  veuld  eicnae   her  if   she 

wasn't  verj  tidy,  for  she'd  only  time  to  put  on  her 

bonnet  and  come." 

Dannie  Jones's  spoase  was  a  rosy,  girlish -looking 
womoB,  so  weighed  down  by  her  fat  placid  infant, 
that  Eda  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  relieve  her 
ot  bim  till  she  was  cooler;  and  as  bsby  con- 
descended to  make  himself  quite  at  home  witli  hii 
new  nurse,  baby's  mother  soon  orercame  her  dzead 
of  the  young  lady  she  had  been  required  to  raceiro 
aa  her  lodger. 

Before  they  reached  the  neat  little  lodge  or 
cottage  in  the  ^rennds  where  the  gardener  resided 
his  wife  had  grown  confidential  enough  to  tell  Eda 
that  she  had  been  half  off  her  bead  otct  since  Mr.» 
Teilay,  or  "  the  master,"  oa  she  called  bim,  hpd  sent 
her  word  that  the  new  schoolniistTeaa  was  to  lodge 

"  Were  yon  afraid  that  I  should  give  yon  so  much 

tronbleF"  she  was  asked,  with  a  smile.  To  which  she 
waa  now  saffioiently  at  her  esse  to  respond,  "  Lor' 
no,  miss;  I  don't  mind  trouble;.  I'm  sura  I'm 
not  one  that  grudges  a  litUo  extra  work."  And  to 
prove  this,  Mrs.  Jones  danced  her  baby  np  and  down 
tjll  she  was  breathless  with  her  exertions.  "  It 
didn't  take  n^time  to  somb  out  the  rooms,  and  put 
clean  curtains  to  the  windows;  and  Dannie  brought 
home  some  pots  of  flucfaera  and  'rangiums  (fuchsias 
and  geraniums),  to  stand  in  them,  that  looks  beau- 
tiful !■■ 

"  Then  I  am  very  much  oblij^ed  to  him,  for  I 
dearly  love  flowers  !"  said  Eda,  speaking  with  more 
animation  than  she  had  before  evinced.  "  But  what 
is  it  tliat  has  so  perplexed  you  F" 


"  It's  the  fomiture  sent  down  from  the  big  hotue," 
Mrs.  Jones  ruefully  told  ker.  "  I'd  have  liked  to  have 
everything  nice  and  comfortable  for  yon,  miss, 
against  yon  came;  but  I  can't  make  out  what  half  of 
it's  meant  (or,  nor  where  it  ought  t»  go;  and  Dannie's 
just  as  stupid  as  I  be.  Perhaps,  thoogh,  miss,  as 
you've  come  from  London,  yon  can  tell  us  how  to 
'range  til's   things.      It  'd   be   a  real   help,  if   joa 

Eda's  '"Oh  yes!"  was  spoken  very  readily;  but 
she  felt  more  doubtful  when  oshered  into  the  small 
bnt  pretty  sitting-room — which,  with  sd  eqnally  tiny 
chamber  above,  were  to  be  her  own — tor  a  more  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  furniture  never  met  the  eye 
than  she  now  beheld.  The  chaira  may  best  bo 
described  as  various,  for  they  included  an  invalid- 
chair,  fitted  with  so  many  appliances  as  to  be  quite 
bewildering,  an  Americas  rocking-chair,  a  "  prie- 
dieu,"  and  two  or  three  fauteuila,  each  of  a  different 
shape  and  make.  Then  there  were  more  tables  than 
she  could  use — tsblss,  too,  each  of  which  had  been 
patented  for  some  strange  contrivance  that  enabled 
tbemto  bo  converted  into  chiffoniers,  or  shut  np  into 
travelling-chests,  tc  Thqre  was  also  a  couch  that 
could  be  used  as  a  chair  or  a  bedstesd  i,  several 
ottomans,  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpeae  as 
ooal-scuttles  or  cellarets;  and  no  fewer  than  three 
clocks,  each  remarkable  for  tomething  or  other, 
though  neither  of  tbem  could  be  induDed  to  keep 
correct  time.  Beaidea  these  articles,  Eda  found 
heraelf  provided  with  a  con^e  o(  sewiBf-Backines, 
whidi  no  one  could  work,  and  the  same  number  of 
self-acting  pianos,  both  of  which  refused  to  play. 

Passing  from  Uiia  room  to  the  sleeping- chamber 
above,  sbe  found  that  it  was  similaily  appointed. 
There  was  one  bedstead  that,  by  a  vary  ingenious 
mechanism  oould  be  folded  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compssa;  and  there  was  another,  that  by 
setting  a  spring,  conid  be  made  to  turn  the  sleeper 
out  on  the  floor  at  a  given  honr,  and  which,  by  an 
exhibition  of  its  powers,  had  eo  startled  Un.  Jones 
that  she  had  avoided  the  room  after  twilight  ever 

She  also  gave  a  pathetio  account  ot  her  adventures 
with  a  shower-bath,  which  the  inventor  doubUesa 
regarded  as  a  marvel  of  skill,  bnt  Mrs.  Jones  stig- 
matised aa  "A  downright  onnateral  thing  to  havo 
in  a  house  !  " 

The  remainder  of  the  fnmitnre  comprised  a  dress- 
ing-table that  could  be  made  to  aerve  aa  a  waah- 
stand,  a  washstand  that  could  be  converted  into  a 
dressing-table,  and  so  on ;  till  Eda  grew  confused 
at  the  multiplicity  of  her  posaesBions,  and  tba 
difficulty  of  conjecturing  for  what  half  ot  them  really 
were  intended. 


{DraOK  ijt  F.  Baihais.) 
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She  learned  afterwards  that  Mr.  Texley  had  a 
passion  for  invention,  and  was  so  continually  bringing 
home  some  clever  patent,  that  his  spinster  sister  and 
housekeeper,  on  learning  that  furniture  must  be  sent 
to  the  gardener's  cottage  for  the  use  of  the  new 
8chcK>lmistre8S,  had  gladly  rid  the  house  of  sundry 
eyesores,  flattering  herself  that  the  quantity  she 
sent  would  make  up  for  the  quality. 

After  being  refreshed  with  a  cup  of  tea,  £da 
contrived  to  select  enough  to  make  her  rooms  com- 
fortable, and  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  her 
civil  spouse,  the  remainder  were  banished  to  an  out- 
house, till  Mr.  Tezley's  pleasure  could  be  learnt, 
concerning  them. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  and  so,  when  hex> 
labours  were  finished  and  toilette  made,  she  set 
off  for  the  Hall,  ,to  introduce  herself  to  her  em- 
ployers. Mrs.  Jones  and  the  baby  accompanied  her 
through  the  plantations,  the  former  looking  as  proud 
and  pleased  whenever  Eda  paused  to  admire  a 
noble  clump  of  trees  or  beautiful  vista  as  if  they 
were  her  own  private  property. 

"  It  is  a  fine  place,  isn't  it,  miss  ?  and  the  master's 
abeays  doing  something  to  make  it  handsomer  still. 
Not  but  what  I  think  I  liked  it  best  in  the  old 
squire's  time — ^I  wer*  bom  on  the  estate,  miss,  and 
so  wer*  Dannie — for  though,  maybe,  the  work  wasn't 
.quite  as  plentiful,  there  weren't  so  many  changes, 
and  you  knew  what  you  had  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 
But  now,  what  with  'chines  for  this  and  'chines  for 
t'other,  and  new  ways  of  setting  about  everything — 
from  planting,  'taters  to  making  the  butter — it's  a 
deal  harder  to  keep  in  with  the  master  and  give 
satisfaction  than  it  used  to  be.  It  vexes  him  when 
he  can't  make  his  men  think,  as  he  do«  that  whatever's 
newettt  must  be  best.  Dannie  often  eays  he's  afeard 
he  won't  be  able  to  stay,  for  he  gets  quite  caddled 
with  so  many  directions  and  new-fangled  notions." 

Eda  listened  in  silence.  She  longed  to  know 
something  more  definite  concerning  the  gentie- 
xnan,  whose  ideas  on  education  must  be  peculiar, 
and  whose  system  she  would  be  expected  to  carry 
out,  but  she  did  not  like  to  question  a  person  in 
his  employment.  That  he  advocated  progress,  and 
encouraged  inventions,  Mrs.  Jones's  harangue  and 
her  own  experiences  with  the  furniture  had  already 
taught  her;  but  she  was  young  and  enthusiastic, 
therefore  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  him 
for  such  liberal  tendencies;  and  after  diverging 
a  little  from  the  route,  that  her  guide  might 
point  out  the  newly-erected  school-house,  Eda 
bade  her  a  smiling  adieu,  and  pursued  her  walk 
alone. 

A  swing  gate,  fixed  on  such  an  ingenious  principle 
tiiat,  imless  acquainted  with  the  secret,  it  was  the 
work  of  time  to  unhasp  it,  eventually  admitted  her 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Hall.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  perfume  of  the  lilac  and  hawthorn,  that  were  npw 
in  tiieir  glozy,  and  for  some  minutes  she  stood  on 


the  verge  of  the  lawn,  delighted  at  the  beauty  of  tha 
scene  before  her. 

The  house  was  a  handsome  mansion  in  rather  a 
composite  style,  the  substantial  Tudor  windows  and 
doors  having  been  surmounted  with  pinnacles  and 
verandahs  that  were  not  always  improvements.  A 
gentieman  was  pacing  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  it, 
directing  the  proceedings  of  some  men  who  were  at 
work  with  a  patent  mower ;  but  his  back  was  towards 
Eda»  and  he  had  moved  away  when  she  stepped  into 
the  wide  porch  that  formed  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  Hall.  She  gave  her  name  to  the  man-servant 
who  happened  to  be  lounging  there,  a^d  who,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  ushered  her  into  a  handsome 
drawing-room,  while  he  went  to  apprise  his  master 
of  her  arrival,- 

At  first  Eda  supposed  the  room  to  be  untenanted, 
but  a  second  glance  showed  her  that  a  tall  hard- 
featured  elderly  lady  was  sitting  at  one  of  the 
windows,  embroidering  by  the  fading  light  For 
some  time  this  lady  worked  on  without  taking  any 
notice  of  Eda ;  but  when  a  difficult  stitch  had  been 
accomplished,  she  glanced  up  to  point  to  a  chair, 
and  sharply  ask  why  she  did  not  seat  herself.  But 
having  made  this  concession  to  politeness,  she  re- 
sumed her  employment,  and  seemed  to  forget  the 
presence  of  the  young  girl,  who  found  it  so  depressing 
to  sit  there,  with  nothing  to  do  but  watch  those 
quickly-moving  fingers,  that  it.  was  quite  a  relief 
when  a  voice  and  footsteps  in  the  ante-chamber 
announced  the  approach  of  Mr.  Texley. 


OHAPTEE  VI. 

Thi  next  minute  the  door  swung  open  and  admitted 
a  yexy  brisk  g™ili»g  littie  gentieman,  whose  face 
would  have  been  an  extremely  pleasant  one  but  for 
the  resUess  expression  of  his  eyes,  which  were  con- 
tinually roving  beyond  the  person  he  was  addressing, 
as  if.  in  search  of  something  beyond  their  ken. 
However,  his  manner  was  so  kind,  that  Eda  felt  too 
grateful  to  find  fault  with  any  of  hlB  peculiarities. 

"  And  this  is  Miss  Ghranton,"  he  said,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her ;  "  the  young  lady  who  promises  to 
assist  my  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  about 
me.    Maria,  my  dear  sister,  this  is  Miss  Granton." 

"  So  I  concluded,  when  she  sat  waiting  for  you 
goodness  only  knows  how  long  I"  was  the  ungracious 
reply  of  Miss  Texley. 

«*Ah!  and  you  have  been  telling  her  how  very 
glad  we  are  to  see  her ! " 

"I  haven't  been  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 
Pierce,"  she  retorted,  stiffly ;  *'  for  I  am  noi  giad  to 
see  Miss  Qranton  here." 

Mr.  Texley  looked  embarrassed,  and  Eda's  colour 
rose.  What  was  she  to  understand  from  such 
strange  speeches  P 

Perhaps  Miss  Texley  saw  that  her  ^yes  were  filling 
with  tears,  for  she  added,  in  softer  tones,  *'I  haveno 
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doubt  that  Miss  Granton  will  do  h^r  beat  to  giro 
satisfaction^  but  I  always  have  set  my  faoe  against 
this  new  school,  and  X  always  shall.  It  is  an 
insnlt  to  the  good  old  rector  of  onr  parish  and  the 
managers  of  the  excellent  schools  that  are  already 
established." 

"  My  dear  Maria,"  ezpostnlated  her  brother,  ''  if  I 
am  anzioos  that  the  people  in  my  employ  should 
receire  higher  and  better  teaching  than  they  can  get 
in  the  Tillage,  why  should  you  find  fault  with  me 
for  such  a  laudable  desire  ?" 

"Do  as  you  please,"  she  answered,  coldly,  while 
gathering  up  her  work.  "  I  told  you  I  would  never 
set  foot  in  your  new  folly,  nor  further  it  in  any  way, 
and  I  never  wiU.  Good  evening.  Miss  Granton ;  I 
shall  send  you  a  bottle  of  cod-liver  oil  and  some 
arrowroot;  don't  neglect  to  take  both;  you  look 
very  white." 

Mr.  Texley  smiled,  shook  his  head,  as  the  lady 
disappeared,  and,  fitting  down  near  Eda,  became 
confidential. 

*'Ah,  Miss  Granton,  an  excellent  woman,  thia 
sister  of  mine,  though  whimsical,  as  you  i>eroeive. 
But  I  try  her  temper  sadly,  for  I  am  heedless  and 
forgetful,  as  I  have  given  you  convincing  proofs  to 
day,  haven't  I  ?  X  intended  to  have  met  you  at  the 
statien  myself,  but  I  was  so  absorbed  in  testing  the 
merits  of  an  American  invention — a  wonderful  people, 
the  Americans,  wonderful ! — ^that  I  contrived  to  let 
your  arrival*  my  luncheon,  and  everything  else,  slip 
my  memory.  Are  you  interested  in  machinery  ?  I 
should  like  to  show  you  this  new  two-horse-power 
chaff-cutter  of  mine." 

Eda  glanced  dubiously  at  the  window  from  which 
the  last  glint  of  sunlight  was  fading.  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed hers,  and  he  nodded. 

"Ah,  true,  there  would  not  be  lighlf,  enough. 
Some  other  day,  however,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  you  throagh  my  model  farm,  and  showing 
you  how  I  have  availed  mys^  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries of  skill  and  science.  Our  school.  Miss 
Granton,  must  be  like  this  farm — a  little,  or  I  hope 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  say  very  much,  in  advanoe  of 
our  neighbours."  » 

"  I  beliere  Mr.  Gale  warned  you  that  I  am  inex- 
perienced in  tuition,"  she  thought  it  only  honest  to 
remind  him. 

"  True ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  assured  me  that 
you  are  energetic,  sensible,  and  teachable,  and  there- 
fore I  am  satisfiedf.  I  did  not  want  an  obstinate, 
self-conceited  yonng  woman,  so  imbued  with  the 
dogmas  of  a  past  generation  that  she  would  refuse 
to  enter  inte  my  plans,  but  one  who  will  cheerfully 
do  her  best  to  carry  them  out." 

Eda  hinted  that  she  should  like  to  have  some  idea 
what  these  were,  but  a  gong  was  sounding,  and  Mr. 
Texley  said,  with  a  smile,  that  much  as  he  wished  to 
have  a  longer  conversation  with  her,  he  could  not 
afford  te  lose  his  dinner  as  well  as  his  luncheon. 


** 


"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Granton,' 
he  added;  "but  I  think  it  may  just  as  well  be 
deferred  till  I  can  meet  you  on  the  field  of  our  new 
labours.  At  the  school-house  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  explain  my  wishes.  When  do  you  think  yon  will 
be  able  to  commence  your  duties  P" 

Eda,  who  dreaded  any  lengthened  period  of  inac- 
tivity, expressed  her  readiness  to  open  school  when- 
ever he  pleased. 

"Thank  you;  then  I  will  give  notice  to  my 
people  that  you  and  I  will  be  at  the  school-house  on 
Monday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive 
scholars.  Teur  task  will  be  a  high  and  honourable 
one.  Miss  Granton.  To  instil  into  the  virgin  minds 
of  the  young  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  is  a 
noble  occupation  I  But  you  look  tired;  I  will  not 
keep  you  here  any  longer." 

He  followed  Eda  across  the  hall,  hoping,  aloud* 
that  their  new  undertaking  would  prove  profitable 
to  themselves  as  well  as  those  they  proposed  bene- 
fiting; and  was  dismissing  her  with  a  paternal 
blessing,  when  Miss  Texley  shrilly  called  to  him 
from  the  staircase,  "Are  you  sending  that  poor 
child  a?raby  without  the  smallest  refreshment,  to  lose 
herself  in  the  plantations  ?  If  you  mu$t  have  a  school- 
mistress of  your  own,  IHeroe,  you  might  remember 
that  she  is  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  stranger." 

"  You  whimsical  thing ! "  cried  Mr.  Texley,  shaking 
his  finger  at  her,  and  laughing,  to  cover  a  little 
annoyance.  ''Pray  come-back.  Miss  Ghranton;  my 
sister  is  quite  right,  and  I  am  the  meet  inconside- 
rate of  men." 

But  Eda  did  not  feel  at  aJl  inclined  to  encounter, 
Miss  Texley  again,  or  to  trouble  any  one  to  accom- 
pany her  back  to  the  cottage;  and,  assuring  him 
that  she  was  neither  hungry  or  thirsty,  and  had 
taken  particular  notioe  of  the  route  by  which  Mrs. 
Jones  had  brought  her,  she  contrived  to  make  her 
escape. 

"He's  a  very  weU-meaning  gentleman  is  the 
master,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  as  she  lighted  Eda  to  bed 
that  night,  and  assisted  her  to  unpack  one  of  her 
trunks.  "  There  couldn't  be  a  better-meaning  gentle- 
man nowherea,  only  he  do  have  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  at  once!  More  nor  half  the  people  is  terrible  set 
against  this  new  school,  for  the  children  get  on  well 
enough  at  the  old  one,  and  who  can  want  more? 
Howsoever,  if  s  the  master's  whim,  and  they  musn't 
go  against  it,  unless  they  want  to  be  turned  off  the 
ground.  He  must  have  his  way,  and  if  s  no  use  to 
go  against  him." 

Certainly  Eda's  prospects  were  not  very  encou- 
raging ;  scholars  who  would  be  sent  unwillingly,  and 
the  only  lady  from  whom  she  might  have  looked  for 
occasional  help  and  advice  plumply  declaring  that 
she  would  give  neither !  She  sat  for  .a  little  while 
after  Mrs.  Jones  left  her,  giving  way  to  an  inex- 
pressible longing  for  the  sympathy  of  her  lost  mother. 
But  when  she  knelt  down,  the  very  attitude  seemed 
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to  brings  with  it  calm  and  healing^^  and  though  her 
tears  fell  fast,  they  were  not  hopeless  ones.  But  for 
the  parting  with  Mark,  and  her  fears  that  he  had  not 
chosen  wisely,  she  conld  have  smiled  at  the  trifling 
circumstances  that  now  depressed  her. 

However,  she  was  able  on  the  morrow  to  write 
cheerfully  to  her  brother,  and  send,  blushing  the 
while,  the  promised  kind  remembrances  to  Richie. 
This  done,  she  could  enjoy  the  change  from  the  close 
London  streets  to  the  fine  sweet  country  air.  The 
weather  was  delightful,  and  while  Mrs.  Jones  was 
busy  at  her  work,  Eda  carried  the  baby  into  an 
arbour  in  the  gai-den.  This  became  one  of  her 
favourite  retreats,  for  it  commanded  a  view  of  the 
green  fields  beyond,  and  the  sparkling  little  river 
that  ran  through  them,  winding  and  turning  capri- 
ciously, or  brawling  round  two  or  three  tiny  eyots, 
and  then  rushing  on  towards  the  water-mill  of 
which  the  artist  had  spoken. 

While  Eda  sat  crowing  softly  to  the  sleepy  infant, 
and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  cowslips  that  the 
south  wind  bore  towards  her,  she  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  peeping  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  saw 
Miss  Texley  driving  herself  in  a  pony  chaise  along 
the  lane  that  led  to  the  cottage.  She  checked  her 
small  steeds  at  the  gate,  and  called  loudly  for  Mary 
Jones,  till  the  gardener^s  wife,  wiping  her  hands  on 
her  apron,  ran  out  to  learn  her  errand. 

In  the  hard  authoritative  voice  that  made  Eda 
wince  in  her  hiding-place^  the  lady  said,  as  she 
handed  out  a  basket,  "  Now,  Mary  Jones,  remember 
your  lodger  is  to  swallow  two  doses  of  this  oil  daily ; 


you  hear  ?  dail^.  And  these  preserved  fruits  are  to  be 
taken  afterwards  if  she  makes  wry  faces.  And — don't 
run  away — ^this  is  arrowroot ;  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  make  it,  come  up  to  the  Hall  and  my  cook  shall 
teach  you;  it's  disg^ceful  for  young  married  wcmen 
to  be  so  ignorant !  Jf  she  does  not  soon  get  some 
colour  into  her  cheeks  I  shall  hold  you  responsible 
for  it." 

"You  shall  do  whatf  ma*am?"  asked  Mrs.  Jones, 
fearfully. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind!"  said  Miss  Texley, 
with  a  flourish  of  her  whip.  *'  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  listen  to  what  I  say,  and  take  care  of  your  lodger. 
I  don't  like  to  seesuch  white-faced  shadowy  people 
about  the  place." 

On  the  appointed  morning  Eda  found  herself  at 
the  school-house  door,  awaiting  Mr.  Texley's  arrival, 
and  making  effbrts  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  half-dozen  or  so  of  cottage  mothers,  who  came 
straggling  up  with  their  children,  in  obedience  to 
"  master's  "  orders,  and  either  stood  stolidly  staring 
at  the  new  governess,  or  held  aloof,  whispering 
together  about  her. 

As  last  a  sudden  hush  fell  upon  the  talkers,  and 
Mr.  Texley,  brisk  and  smiling  as  usual,  came  in 
sight,  swinging  on  his  finger  the  ponderous  door-key. 
He  nodded  to  the  women,  and  shook  hands  with  Eda, 
whose  heart  gave  a  let^  as  she  followed  him  into  the 
room,  where  her  as  yet  untried  powers  were  to  be  put 
forth,  and  her  patience,  energy,  and  perseverance 
tested  Yay  work, 

{To  &e  coiUMi'Md,) 


COMFORTABLE    WORDS.— XI. 

SUOKT    BJBASINGS  POR    THE   SICK    BOOM.       BY    THE   REV.   GORDON    CALTItROP,   M.A.,   VICAR   OP  S.  AUGUSTINE's, 

HIGHBURY;   AND   SELECT  PREACHER  TO  THE  UNn'ERSITT   OF  CAlfBRIDOE., 

"  Be  careful  for  nothixig ;  but  ia  every  thing  tiy  prejer  vcA.  aapplioaUon  with  thanksgiviag  let  year  reqneste  be  made  known 
nnto  God.  And  the  pea«e  of  God,  which  paseelh  all  nnderstftBding,  ahaU  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jeens." 
— PHiiirFiAirB  ir.  6,  7. 

N  these  two  verses  there  are  three  chief 
points  or  topics,  which  we  will  consider 
in  order.  There  is,  first,  a  prohibition, 
then  a  precept,  and,  lastly,  a  promise. 

The  prohibition  is  against  "careful- 
ness"— that  is,  over-anxiety  about  the 
future.      If.  "  carefulness  *'    referred   to 

painstaking  and  diligent  performance  of  duty,  it 

would  certainly  be  commended,  not  blamed,  in 

Holy  Scripture.    But  here  it  is  to  be  understood 

according  to  the  ancient  acceptation  of  the  word ; 

and  so  understood,  it   describes  a  condition  of 

mind  which  is  most  adverse  to  spirituality.     "We 

are  accustomed  perhaps  to  think  that  the  deadliest 

enemy  of  the  Christian  life  is  pleasure.    The  man 

whose  end  of  existence  is  self-gratification,  seems 

at  the  furthest  possible  remove  from  the  Gospel  of 

Christ.     And   yet   the  Saviour    Himself,    when 


speaking  of  the  destructive  influences  which  choke 
the  Word  and  render  it  unfruitful,  classes  together 
"  care"  and  '*the  deceitfulness  of  riches;"  and  in  His 
solemn  charge  to  His  Disciples,  given  just  before 
the  close  of  His  career,  warns  them  against  the 
cares  of  this  life,  as  well  as  against  the  excesses 
into  which  they  might  possibly  fall.  But  why 
should  care,  thus  interpreted,  be  so  mischievous  ? 
Indeed,  why  should  it  bo  so  sinful  P  Anxiety  as  to 
our  future  is  natural,  probably,  to  us  all.  In  the 
case  of  some  it  seems  almost  inseparable  from 
their  mental  constitution.  They  cannot  help,  as 
it  appears,  distressing  themselves  about  what  is 
going  to  happen.  Why,  then,  should  our  Lord 
and  His  followers  express  themselves  so  severely 
about  it?  Clearly,  because  the  root  of  the  feeling 
is  distrust  of  God.  Consider.  In  words  most  plain 
and  {)ositive,  God  has  promised  to  protect  His 
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people — to  supply  their  wants,  to  make  all  things 
woric  together  for  their  good.  He  has  bidden  us 
cast  oiir  care  npon  Him,  because  He  caret  h  for 
U9.  Can  it,  then,  be  a  trifling  matter,  a  venial 
offence,  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Divine 
promise,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command  ?  Surely  not.  In  the  heart  of  "  care- 
falness"  lies  unbelief;  and  so  far  as  we  indulge 
the  feeling  we  separate  ourselves  from  God.  We 
see  then  the  reason  for  the  Apostle's  prohibition. 
Probably  another  reason  might  be  found  in  the 
utter  uselessness  of  this  solicitude.  What  good 
did  over-anxiety  ever  do  to  any  one  ?  None.  But 
harm  it  can  do.  It  distresses  the  mind ;  it  disturbs 
the  calculations;  it  frets  the  temper;  in  fact,  it 
renders  a  man  inefficient  for  the  duties  of  the  day, 
by  drawing  his  thoughts  in  among  the  possibilities 
and  contingencies  of  the  morrow*  Common  sense, 
as  well  as  religion,  will  teach  us  to  avoid  this 
disturber  of  our  peace  and  destroyer  of  our  use- 
fulness. What  we  have  to  do  is  to  form  our  plans 
and  arrange  our  measures  and  take  due  precau- 
tions (for  we  are  and  must  be  forecasting  beings ; 
we  must  provide) ;  and  having  thus  done  our  best, 
to  leave  the  rest,  calmly  and  confidently,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  accepting  the  result  whenever  it 
comes,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  as  the  decision  and 
disposition  of  One  who  orders  all  things  for  the 
people  who  trust  Him. 

The  precept  is  of  equal  extent  with  the  prohibi- 
tion. There  we  read,  "Be  careful  for  nothing;*' 
here,  "In  everything  make  your  requests  known 
unto  God."  "  In  everything ! "  The  universality 
of  the  injunction  is  a  little  startling  at  first. 
It  seems  to  us  as  if  some  troubles  and  some  neces- 
sities were  too  trifling  to  make  the  subject  of  a 
request  to  God.  We  can  come  before  God,  we 
think,  if  a  great  trial  is  impending,  or  a  serious 
calamity  is  weighing  us  down;  but  to  approach 
the  throne  of  grace  when  we  are  vexed  and 
harassed  by  the  insignificant  cares  of  life  seems 
hardly  compatible  with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
majesty  of  Jehovah.  But  there  are  the  Apostle's 
words.  He  makes  no  exceptions.  Whatever  your 
need  be — whether  it  concerns  a  matter  of  trifling 
moment  or  one  af  the  greatest  importance — *'  bring 
it,"  he  says,  "  before  God."  Besides,  look  at  the 
reasonableness  of  the  precept.  After  all,  small  mat- 
ters— 'trifles  "  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  them 
— constitute  the  staple  of  our  existence — make  up 
almost  the  sum-total  of  our  daily  histories.  In- 
significant in  themselves,  they  are  powerful  in 
their  accumulation.  They  are  like  flakes  of  snow 
in  a  snow-storm.  The  flake  is  a  beautiful  object, 
as  it  comes  floating  down  from  the  sky,  but  it  is 
perfectly  harmless,  it  has  no  strength,  no  power. 
The  child  stretches  out  his  warm  palm  to  catch 
the  tiny  particle  in  its  descent,  and  it  melts  and 
disappears  ere  he  has  time  to  examine  it.    But  let 


these  pretty,  white,  powerless  things  float  down  by 
the  thousand  and  the  ten  thousand  and  the  million 
during  the  space  of  a  night,  and  the  next  morning 
the  vast  heart  of  a  metropolis  will  have  ceased  to 
beat.  Muffled  in  the  robe  of  snow,  the  streets  will 
be  silen^i  .and  deserted ;  their  traffic  suspended ; 
looomotion  brought  to  a  standstill  for  the 
time  by  this  puny  agency.  And  so  it  is  by  the 
little  duties,  little  pleasures,  little  annoyances, 
little  trials,  of  our  every-day  life,  and  by  the  use 
we  make  of  them,  that  our  characters  are  being 
formed  by  a  process  of  slow  and  gradual  accretion, 
and  our  destiny  is  being  decided.  Nothing,  then* 
can  be  trivial  in  the  estimation  of  a  Christian; 
nothing  can  be  too  insignificant  to  lay  before 
God. 

And  then  God  is  a  Faiher;  and  whatever  interests 
His  children  interests  Him.  We  should  be  kind  and 
considerate  of  course  to  a  ohild  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  childish  griefs  and  troubles  assume  a 
very  diflerent  i^pearance  when  the  little  one  is 
our  own.  **  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.'*  For 
these  reasons,  then — and  probably  for  others, — the 
Apostle  bids  us  keep  the  road  of  communication 
with  heaven  open.  Let  prayers  go  up ;  let  praises 
ascend;  lei  thanksgiving  be  often  sent  on  ^ts 
gracious  mission. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  promise — "The  grace  of 
God  shall  keep  your  heart."  Observe  the  prohi- 
bition, obey  the  precept,  a^d  this  shall  be  the 
result.  God's  peace — no  fictitious  or  transient 
thing,  but  a  real,  solid  gift,  and  one  that  abides— 
shall  take  possession  of  your  inmost  soul,  and 
fence  it  against  the  intrusion  of  all  that  is  pre- 
judicial to  you.  It  is  the  body  that  is  **  below 
par''  which  most  readily  receives  infection  when 
^  disease  is  abroad.  Let  vigour  run  in  the  veins 
and  infection  is  repelled.  So  he  that  is  filled  with 
the  fulness  of  the  spiritual  life  throws  ofl*  tempta- 
tion more  eflectually  than  he  whose  graces  are 
are  at  a  lower  ebb.  Walk  closely  with  God,  and 
evil  shall  not  easily  reach  you. 

The  leading  idea,  thou,  of  the  passage  may  be 
said  to  be  this :  that  the  freeness  and  the  power 
of  the  Christian  life  depend  upon  the  readiness  of 
our  communication  with  God.  In  proportion  as 
we  make  God  a  stranger,  hesitating,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  enter  His  presence, just  in  such  proportion 
are  we  weak.  We  are  strong  when  the  intercourse 
is  free  and  open — ^like  that  of  a  loving  child  with  a 
loving  father.  We  must  not,  indeed,  expect  en- 
tirely to  exclude  anxiety  in  time  of  trouble.  With 
all  temperaments  it  would  be  difficult,  with  some 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible — to  do  so.  But  we 
may,  God  helping  us,  so  far  obey  the  Apostle  as 
not  to  fall  inta  the  sin  of  distrust;  as  not  to 
destroy  our  comfort,  or  unfit  ourselves  for  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  life. 
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SCRIPTITRE   LESSONS   FOR   SCHOOL    AND  HOME. 
SORIPTUBE    STORIES.     FntST   Series.     No.    8.     The  Gift  of  the  Sfibit. 


Chapter  to  he  readr^Acis  it. 
KTEODUCjTION.  Ast  when  we  first 
hear  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  'the  New 
Testament;  who  baptised  with  water^ 
and  what  did  he  say  about  Christ  ?  (Matt, 
iii.  11).  Did  Christ  baptise  at  all  with 
water  ?  (John  ir.  2).  No !  bat  on  day  of  Resurrection 
He  breathed  on  apostles  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  xx. 
22).  Show  how  that  was  a  ^ft  for  themselyes,  their 
own  souls,  ice.,  conyincing  them  of  Him  as  diyine ; 
teaching  them  the  Scriptures.  What  use  did  Peter 
make  of  it  while  waiting  P  What  else  did  they  want, 
then?  Great  power  and  great  knowledge  for 
preaching  in  the  whole  world !  Not  kept  waiting 
long. 

L  The  Spibit  GnntN.  (Read  i.  4.)  (1)  The  time. 
On  what  day  was  it  ?  Explain  Pentecost :  fifty  days 
after  what  great  Jei?i[ish  feast  P  Read  Lev.  xtiii. 
15 — 21  for  account  of  Pentecost  offerings  called 
"  feast  of  harvest,"  because  the  g^ain  harrest  com- 
plete,  and  "feast  of  weeks"  because  a  "week  of 
weeks"  since  the  last  feast.  What  was  offered? 
the  first  fruit  of  wheat,  two  loaves  in  the  Temple; 
Show  how  this  time  might  be  considered  typical. 
Remind  of  parable  of  wheat  and  tares,  describing 
people  as  grain;  harvest  of  souls  ripening;  3,000 
about  to  be  gathered  in  to  the  Lord  (ver.  41).  (2) 
TJie  manner.  In  what  outward  sig^n  did  the  Spirit 
descend  upon  Christ?  (Matt.  iii.  16).  Of  what  was  the 
dove  the  sign?  But  now  the  Spirit  was  to  come  as 
John  the  Baptist  had  prophesied.  What  did  they 
Jiear  ?  Who  compared  the  Spirit  to  wind  P  (John  iii. 
8).  Remind  of  lesson  on  Nicodemus  to  show  that 
the  Spirit  resembles  wind  in  being  invisible,  cleansing, 
&c.  Is  the  power  of  the  wind  always  the  same? 
Sometimes  can  scarcely  feel  it — ^hardly  a  breath — 
sometimes  strong  enough  to  up-root  trees,  drive 
clouds,  &c.,  so  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  did  it  descend 
on  Christ  ?  now  on  the  apostles,  strong  and  mighty ; 
about  to  do  a  great  work;  convince  unbelieving 
Jews  and  heathen  Gentiles.  What  did  apostles  see  f 
Why  this  shape  of  tongues  ?  Of  what  use  is  the 
tongue  ?  Apostles  at  once  filled  with  Spirit ;  did 
not  keep  powers  to  themselves;  began  at  once  to 
use  them. 

II.  The  Effect.  (Read  5 — 13).  Describe  the 
apostles  leaving  the  house  at  once;  now  the  time 
come  to  begfin  work;  were  to  preach  to  every 
creature;  begin  at  once;  lose  no  time;  talk  to 
different  groups ;  explain  the  presence  of  these  Je?rs 
from  different  nations ;  scattered  by  reason  of  com- 
merce, &Q. ;  all  come  now  to  keep  the  feast.  How 
did  they  feel  ?  Remind  how  the  Galilean  dialect  was 
peculiar  (compare  Matt.  xxvi.  73,  and  Mark  xiv.  70), 
and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  unlearned;   yet  now 


these  ignorant  men  are  heard  to  sx>eak,  not  with 
lisping  uncertain  accents  like  persons  beginning  to 
learn  a  new  language,  but  accurately  and  distinctly, 
in  not  only  one  but  many  different  languages.  When 
had  persons  before  suddenly  learned  strange  lan- 
guages ?  (Qen.  xi.  9).  Was  that  for  a  punishment  or 
a  blessing?  Which  was  this?  But  the  people  cannot 
at  aU  understand  it.  What  do  they  think  ?  Some 
simply  amazed,  others  at  once  begin  to  mock. 

III.  Peter's  Speech.  (1)  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
(Read  14 — 21).  All  being  Jews  or  proselytes,  i.e., 
the  Gentiles  who  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion ; 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  So  Peter 
at  once  appeals  to  their  knowledge;  apostles  not 
drunk  at  third  hour,  %.e.,  9.0  a.m.  ;  simply  ful- 
filling old  prophecy;  the  Spirit  is  poured  out; 
wonders  are  now  seen;  men  and  women  are  pro- 
phesying, i.e.,  teaching  under  Divine  inspiration, 
telling  all  to  call  on  the  Lord  and  will  be  saved  (ver. 
21).  But  what  Lord  ?  Whom  only  did  they  believe 
in  ?  Must  show  Jesus  to  be  God,  as  salvation  only 
through  Him.  (2)  Preaching  Christ.  (Read  ver. 
22 — 36).  Ask  what  Peter  wanted  to  convince  people 
of;  aU  knew  what  Jesus  was,  viz.,  a  Nazarenc; 
despised  race ;  poor  man ;  going  about  preaching ; 
wanted  to  show  that  He  was  the  expected  Messiah, 
Lord  and  Christ.  How  will  He  show  this  P  (a)  His 
miracles  (ver.  22).  (1  Cor.  xv.  23).  (c)  Fulfilment  of 
prophecy.     (Read  Ps.  xvi.  8 — 11). 

IV.  The  Result.  (Read  37 — 41).  Ask  the  effect 
of  the  sermon ;  describe  the  scene.  Have,  perhaps* 
seen  a  large  crowd  swayed  by  one  man's  voice,  and 
excited  by  one  feeling;  so  here,  3,000  at  once  all 
moved ;  conscience  stirred ;  see  their  sins.  Who  was 
foretold  as  able  to  convince  of  sin  ?     (John  xvi.  9). 

V.  Peactical  Lessons.  (1)  Holy  Spirit  convinces 
of  sin.  Have  we  really  felt  our  sins  ?  they  caused 
Christ's  death  as  much  a6  these  Jews.  Do  we  listen 
to  His  voice  by  conscience  or  resist  it?  Ask  for 
grace  to  keep  consciences  tender ;  to  hear  His  voice 
to-day.  (2)  Holy  Spirit  reveals  Saviour.  These  knev? 
about  Christ,  but  did  not  believe  the  Spirit  given. 
We  heard  all  our  lives.  Bo  we  really  look  to  Him  for 
pardon,  and  act  as  if  always  in  His  sight,  our  King 
and  future  Judge  ? 

Questions  to  he  ansfwered. 

1.  Describe  the  manner'  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given. 

2.  Say  all  you  can  about  the  feast  o!  Pentecost. 

3.  Show  how  the  Spirit  resembles  wind. 

4.  Quote  any  prophecies  fulifilled  by  the  events  of 
this  day. 

6.  Give  an  outline  of  Peter's  speech. 
6.  What  two  lessons  may  be  learned  ? 
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CHAPTBE  V. 

"  Lore— do  good,  and  land,  hoping  for  notliing  tLgaia,**—Luke 
Ti.35. 
*'  If  we  ace  not  bleeaing  others,  we  are  growing  selflsh." 

NOTHEE  week,  and  Tom's  holidays 
would  have  begun,  Stephen  .would  be 
home .  from  his  curacy  in  a  large  dis- 
tant town,  and  May  herself  free  from 
lessons.  It  was  delightful  to  look  for- 
ward to.  May.  was  in  her  highest  spirits ;  every- 
thing seemed  easy;  ererything  seemed  pleasant. 
She  danced  through  the  wood,  and  spent  her  last 
^Wednesday  half-holiday,  before  her  regular  holiday 
bcg^,  with  Mrs.  Hurst. 

"Oh,  Mrs,  Hurst,  Tm  so  happy,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  I "  she  cried. 

"Then  it's  well,  lassie,  that  youVe  come  to  my 
wife  to  be  taken  care  of,"  said  Dr.  Hurst,  "  or  you'd 
certainly  be  in  hot  water  before  to-night." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Hurst,  with  a  smile,  "  I  think 
she's  too  happy  to  be  naughty  or  mischievous  now. 
You  just  go  away,  or  I  shall  have  you  putting  her  up 
to  something  bad ;  and  leave  me  to  set  her  to  work." 

"  There,  May,  you  see  we  are  to  be  separated  like 
two  naughty  children.  Well,  my  dear,  come  to  my 
study  to  say  good-Bye  before  you  go  home;"  and 
with  that  the  old  man  nodded  his  kind  good-bye, 
and  left  them. 

It  was  a  quiet  afternoon,  but  a  very  bright  one. 
First  they  trotted  all  round  the  yard,  looking  at  the 
ducks  and  chickens,  feeding  and  taming  them ;  then 
through  the  kitchen  garden,  gay  with  bright  old- 
fashioned  flower  borders,  nestling  up  close  against 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  and  sheltering  under  huge 
old  x>^ar  and  apple  trees. 

"  Ckither  me  some  flowers,  May,"  said  Mrs.  Hurst, 
"and  a  posy  for  yourself,  if  you  like;  'tis  a  pity 
now  roses  are  so  nearly  past." 

"  But  they  will  come  out  again  soon,  Mrs.  Hurst," 
answered  May ;  "  look  how  the  buds  are  beginning 
on  this  one !  " 

Then  they  strolled  into  the  field,  and  called  Peg- 
top,  and  her  calf ;  and  on  their  way  homeward,  the 
gardener  was  summoned  to  give  May  a  swing,  and 
there  Mrs.  Hurst  left  her,  to  follow  her  in  when  she 
should  feel  inclined. 

"  It's  not  BO  long  since  I  was  swinging  you  a  baby 
in  my  arms.  Miss  May,"  said  Aliston,  as  she  sprang 
into  the  swing. 

"  Indeed,  it's  a  long  time  since,  Aliston :  four- 
teen long  years !" 

"  That  ain't  so  long  to  me.  Miss  May,  when  I've 
lived  past  four  times  fourteen  years." 

"  Well,  I  like  this^^kind  of  swing  better  than  the 
otherJ 
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"You  wouldn't  have  liked  it  then.  Miss  May,"  he 
said,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  sent  her  flying  through 
the  air.  How  the  wind  tossed  her  hair,  and  blew  it 
about  all  over  her  face,  as  if  playing  hide  and  seek 
with  her  sweet  eyes  and  laughing  mouth  I  Perhaps 
Aliston  had  some  such  thoughts  as  he  invited  her  to 
come  and  see  the  cows  mUked,  and  very  happily  she 
went  with  him. 

Later  on,  when  she  returned  to  Mrs.  Hurst,  she 
found  her  busy  mending. 

'  "  I  dare  say  you  can  help  me  a  bit.  May,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Hinrst,  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  never  did 
a  stitch  of  mending  in  all  my  life.  Sometimes  if  I 
tear  my  frock,  I  just  oobble  it  up.  Oh,  it  is  sudi  a 
cobble,  too !" 

"Then  who  does  the  mending  at  home?" 

"Oh,  nurse  does  some  of  it;  and  Phillis  and  Gterrie 
do  the  rest." 

"  I  think  you  are  a  v^  lazy  little  girl." 

"Oh  no,  Mrs.  Hurst!" 

"Oh  yes,  I  say.  It  is  quite  time  you  learned 
to  be  useful,  May.  Here,  you  shall  begin  this  after- 
noon. Hand  me  that  needle-book ; "  and,  choosing 
needle  and  cotton,  the  old  lady  went  on,  "  You  must 
not  leave  everything  to  the  elder  ones,  and  be  a 
spoilt  baby.  Here  is  a  sock  of  the  Doctor's  tliat 
wants  mending,  and  you  shall  begin  on  it,  and  by- 
and-by  I  hope  you  will  take  all  the  sock-mending, 
and  relieve  Phillis." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Hurst,  indeed  I  shall  not !" 
Why  not?" 

Why,  it  would  take  me  the  whole  of  my  Satur- 
day afternoons." 

"Well,  child,  we  will  think  about  that  another 
day;  meanwhile,  just  bear  my  words  in  mind.  And 
now,  tell  me,  Stephen  comes  on  Friday  ?  "  • 

"  Yes,  on  Friday.  Oh,  wo  are  so  looking  forward 
to  having  him  home!  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Hurst, 
sometimes  I  think  he's  my  favourite  brother,  and 
yet,  I  don't  know  really — sometimes  I  think  it's 
Tom,  and  sometimes  Jem." 

"  I  expect  they  are  each  '  favourite '  in  their  own 
way,  my  dear.  You  are  very  happy  to  have  such 
brothers  and  sisters  belonging  to  you.-* 

"But,  Mrs.  Hurst — ^you  know — they  are  rather 
tiresome  too." 

"  Do  you  mean  they  are  tiresome  or  you  are  tire- 
some?" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Hurst,"  she  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  suppose  it's  a  little  of  both.     I'm  always  quar- 
relling with  some  of  them." 
Quarrelling?" 

Yes;    they  do  provoke  me  so— it's  'May  here,' 
and  'May  there,'    'May  do,'  and  'May  don't,'  all 
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day  long ;  and  oh,  I  do  get  so  tired  of  it.     However, 
I  don't  listen  to  them — ^I  don't  care  about  them 


now. 


ff 


*'  My  dear  child,  I  am  glad  you  have  said  this  to 
me,  for  I  f^ar  you  are  very  wrong  indeed  to  speak  in 
this  way.  '  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,'  as  the 
old  saying  has  it,  and  it  is  nonsense  for  a  child  like 
you  to  talk  of  quarrelling  with  grown  people.  Your 
part  is  very  simple ;  it  is  nothing  but  obedience  .and 
gentleness." 

"Oh  but,  Mrs.  Hurst,  you  don't  know  how  pro- 
voking Phillis  is !  her  temper  is  up  in  a  moment,  and 
she  flies  out  like  anything." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  sternly,  "you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  sister's  faults,  excepting  to 
hide  them.  And  if  Phillis  was  twenty  times  more 
impatient  than  she  is,  your  path  would  still  be  the 
same.  The  worse  people  are  the  more  it  is  our  duty 
to  be  loving  and  good.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  one  who 
put  that  before  her  all  her  life  ?  " 

"Yes,  please." 

"  She  was  a  lovely  young  thing,  bright  and  suni^, 
the  very  joy  of  her  home,  and  the  only  child,  except 
one  brother.  Her  father  and  mother  died,  and  left 
her  to  his  care,  and  mrough  one  trouble  and  another, 
he  turned  out,  not  as  bad^for  I  still  believe  it  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  mistakes  and  mis- 
fortunes— but  as  unhappy  a  young  man  as  could  be. 
And  she,  who  from  her  earliest  days  had  been  petted 
and  spoiled,  and  ever  allowed  to  have  her  own  way, 
resisted  all  tlie  attempts  of  her  relations  to  part 
them.  It  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  world's  eyes, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  I  believe  it 
was  noble  and  pure.  She  gave  up  her  place  in 
society,  her  time,  pleasure,  everything  for  this 
brother,  and  waited  on  him  in  simple  love-lent  duty, 
meeting  rebuffii  and  misunderstandings  even  from 
him,  till  she  won  him ;  yes,  that's  it,  toon  him  back 
from  all  that  was  evil  to  all  thalrvas  noble,  and  good, 
and  godly.  By-and-by,  one  who  well  deserved  her 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  she  put'  aside  the 
blessing — and  What  a  blessing  it  must  have  seemed, 
after  the  torn  life  the  poor  lamb  had  led,  Qod  only 
knows !  Howbeit,  she  put  it  aside,  and  devoted 
herself  more  than  ever  to  this  brother,  to  whom  she 
was  now  BO  unutterably  precious ;  and  I  think  she 
never  guessed  she  had  made  a  noble  sacrifice,  but 
only  felt  her  exceeding  loneliness,  when  six  months 
later,  long  after  her  lover  had  gone  into  a  strange 
land,  her  brother  was  brought  home  dying  from  in- 
juries in  a  train  accident,  and  sHe  had  only  time 
to  receive  him,  and  bless  and  comfort'  him,  and  hear 
his  last  words,  '  Safe  in  Christ,  through  you,'  before 
he  went  to  the  better  land." 

"  Oh^  how  noble !  how  beautiful !  How  I  should 
like  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  Mrs.  Hurst !" 

"  Ah,  my  child,  I  doubt  if  any  one  likea  doing  it ; 
no  one  can  like  suffering  in  itself,  and  she,  dear  soul, 
only  took  it  00  sweetly  and  patiently  because  Christ 


Jesus  was  so  near  her,  and  she  so  near  Him,  that  she 
forgot  it  was  pain." 

"What  became  of  her?*'  May  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"She  thought  all  was  over  for  her,  but  the  man 
who  loved  her,  loved  her  enough  to  read  her  true,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  seemed  contradictory,  and  he 
came  back  and  gave  her  a  home,  and  rest,  and  all  she 
needed.  Do  you  know  why  I  have  told  you  this. 
May?" 

"  Not  quite,  Mrs.  Hurst." 

"  Because  it  was  your  own  namesake  who  did  it*^ 
May  Flower— your  dear  mother,  my  child.  To  you  it 
seems  some  great  wonderful  thing  to  b&^o  done ;  to 
her  it  seemed  to  be  the  simplest,'  most  natural  duty. 
Though  you  cannot  remember  your  mother.  May, 
slirely  you  have  hoard  enough  of  her  to  long  to  be  Uke 
her,  and  you  wiU  be,  if  you  begin  rightly — ^putting 
yourself  aside  in  UtUe  things,  upon  every  possible 
occasion.  If  you  don't  go  seeking  for  pleasures  for 
yourself,  but  seeking  for  opportunities  of  giving 
them ;  if  you  do  not  seek  for  anything,  but  simply, 
as  the  blessed  Word  of  Qod  says,  '  love,  hoping  for 
nothing  again.' " 
■  "  But  that  seems  so  hard,  Mrs.  Hurst." 

"  It  is  not  hard,  my  child,  if  you  open  your  heart 
to  receive. Christ's  love.  He  can  and  will  give  you 
all  you  need  for  yourself,  and  not  only  that.  He  will 
give  you  also  all  you  need  for  giving  away.' 

{To  he  continued,) 
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15.  Ko  mention  is  made  in  the  Sacred  Narrative 
by  any  of  the  Evangelists  of  one  entire  week  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  ministry.  State  what  memorable 
event  immediately  preceded  the  period  alluded  to. 

16.  The  terrible  consequences  of  rcgeoting  the 
Messiah  are  distinctly  stated  by  Moses.  Give  the 
passage. 

17.  After  His  transfiguration  the  Lord  Jesus 
charged  his  disciples  to  "  tell  the  vision  to  no  man." 
Which  two  of  the  Evangelists  record  this  injunction 
of  our  Lerd  ?  For  what  event  were  they  to  wait 
before  divulging  it  ? 

18.  Give  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter  the  reason  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


AVSWVRA  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE  16. 

1.  "Thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy  vessel" 
(Deut.  TTJii.  24). 

2.  Once  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  (John 
iL  14—16),  and  again  towards  its  close  (Matt,  jxu 
12,  13). 

3.  The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  (Matt.  ix. 
23 ;  Mark  v.  38). 

4.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20—21 ;  Matt,  zxiii  35. 

5.  John  i.  14. 

6.  See  John  xii.  28,  29. 

7.  1  Cor.  xtL  2. 

8.  Lev.  zii  6. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  STREAM. 

^WEET  is  your  babbling  voica  to  me,  ■  PuU  many  a  tender  tale  it  tejs 

^S       0  little  woodland  Btream,  Of  those  long-faded  hours, 

"^  When  'uefttb  this  wttve-refleotod  tree  When  oa  a  child  I  roamed  theao  deU« 

An  idle  bonr  I  dreaiD.  I  JJi  quest  of  suuuei  floiren  j 
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And  of  those  later  happier  time?. 
When  in  this  sacred  grove 

Your  son^  made  music  to  the  rhymes 
In  which  I  breathed  my  love. 

Dear  distant  days !  yet  not  more  dear 
Than  those  which  now  I  share; 

There  is  in  every  fleeting  year 
Far  more  of  joy  than  core. 


And  of  our  joy,  to  me  it  seems 

We  may  increase  the  store 
By  sometimes  calling  back  in  drexms 

The  sun-lit  scenes  of  yor& 

So  babble,  brooklet,  as  you  glide. 

Sing  on  the  dear  old  lays ; 
I  see  reflected  in  your  tide 

The  light  olf  other  days. 

J.  C.  TlLOESL£7. 


THE    PRECIOUSNESS    OF    DEATH. 

BY     THE    BEV.    JAMES    SPENCE,    D.D.,    AUTHOR    OP    "  HOUKS    WITH    DAKIEL,"    ETC. 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."— Fsalk  cxtl  15. 


T  is  trite  to  say  that  as  soon  as  wo  begin 
1^;  to  live  we  begin  to  die,  but  it  is  a 
solemn  truth.  This  world  is  not  our 
resting  place.  *'  One  generation  passe th 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh." 
We  are  surrounded  by  death ;  its  dark 
memorials  are  ever  with.  us.  "We  tread 
on  the  dust  of  past  centm*ies,  and  aro  ourselves 
hastening  to  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all 
living.  One  event  happeneth  sooner  or  later  to 
all ;  but  how  difiercnt  in  its  character  and  issues 
to  different  individuals !  To  some  it  is  the  greatest 
evil;  to  others  it  is  the  passage  to  the  greatest 
good.  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints."  Jehovah  is-  the  Creator  and 
the  Lord  of  life.  He  can  take  no  pleasure  in  death 
as  a  mere  destruction  or  dissolution.  His  delight 
is  to  give  life,  not  to  take  it  away.  The  death  of 
man  was  not  the  work  of  Grod.  It  is  Satan  that  is 
said  to  have  in  this  sense  **  the  power  of  death." 
Is  it  not,  then,  remarkable  that,  in  any  case  and 
nnder  any  circumstances,  death  should  be  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

But  who^e  death?  Saints  alone  are  named; 
and  in  their  case>  therefore,  there  must  be  special 
reasons  for  it.  "The  Lord  hath  set  apart  him 
that  is  godly  for  Himself."  The  very  highest 
dignity  for  man  is  to  be  a  saint — separated  from 
sin  and  consecrated  to  God.  We  know  that  the 
lives  of  saints  are  precious  in  His  sight,  for  He 
gives  His  angels  *'  charge  over  them  to  keep  them 
in  all  their  ways  "  and  to  be  "  ministering  spirits 
for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  Their 
tears  are  precious,  for  Ho  puts  them  into  His 
bottle,  and  writes  them  in  His  book ;  their  prayers 
are  precious,  for  in  one  of  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  the  golden  vials  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  elders  were  full  of  odours  representing 
the  prayers  of  saints ;  all  their  acts  of  kindness, 
self-denial,  and  love,  are  precious,  "for  with 
sweet  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  But  here 
we  are  assured  that  their  death  is  precious — 
not  merely  that  they  themselves  are  precious  in 
-I'ing — for  in  living  or  dying  they  are  the  Lord's — 


but  their  death  itself  is  precious  in  His  sight.  To 
them,  therefore,  the  entire  aspect  and  character  of 
death  must  be  changed.  How  so?  They  live  in 
Christ,  and  have  a  life  which  death  cannot  touch. 
The  one  decease  accomplished  by  the  Son  of  God 
on  Calvary — ^when  he  died,  the  Just,  for  the  unjust 
— has  emancipated  them  from  the  power  of  death. 
In  dying  He  mad^  of  Himself  "  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelUng  savour."  His 
decease  was  infinitely  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  and  it  has  changed  the  character 
of  death  in  the  case  of  all  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb.  "  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me," 
said  Chnst,  "  shall  never  die."  It  is,  then,  through 
the  triumph  of  the  Cross  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  that  the  death  of  saints  is  precious 
in  the  sight  of  Grod.  But  on  what  grounds  is  it 
so  P  For  manifold  reasons,  somo  of  which  we  can 
see,  and  doubtless  others  to  us  here  unknown. 

1.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  the  sorrows  and  trials 
of  the  saints,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  precious  in 
the  Lord's  sight.  Life  is  a  probation  and  a 
discipline.  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth.  He  chastenetTi, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth."  Is 
this  chastening  a  pleasant  thii^g  for  God?  does 
He  like  this  process  of  scourging  ?  No ;  He  does 
not  delight  in  pain,  nor  in  subjecting  His  children 
to  suffering.  Though  needful  for  their  judgment 
is  "His  strange  work,"  it  is  no  gratification  to 
Him  to  see  their  tears,  to  witness  their  sorrows,  to 
hear  their  sighs,  to  behold  their  disappointments, 
for  in  all  their  aJQ^ictions  He  is  afflicted.  It  is 
through  much  tribulation — in  every  case  through 
more  or  less — that  they  enter  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. Our  Divine  Father  rejoices  when  His 
discipline  has  accomplished  its  end— when  *'the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness "  have  been 
brought  forth — when  the  life  of  the  soul  is  ready 
to  be  transplanted,  that  it  may  grow  and  flourish 
in  another  clime.  Hence  the  death  of  His  children 
is  precious  in  His  sight.  It  brings  the  end  of 
their  probation.  There  is  henceforth  no  more 
discipline,  but  rest;  conflict  no  more,  but  victoiy ; 
suffering  no  morc^  but  glory.  Then  all  tears  are 
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wiped  away;  sorrow  and  sighing  are  ended; 
tribulation  and  toil  for  ever  cease.  Such  is  the 
interest  that  God  has  in  the  happiness  of  His 
people  that  the  event  pleases  Him  which  closes  the 
record  of  their  trials  and  raises  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  pain  and  sorrow  for  evermore. 

2.  The  death  of  saints,  moreover,  is  the  final 
step  towards  their  moral  perfection,  and  on  this 
account  Grod  regards  it  as  precious.  It  is  the  gate 
through  which  they  pass  to  join  "the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect."  The  sanctification  of  His 
people  is  the  Divine  will ;  and  with  what  wisdom, 
power,  and  grace  has  He  provided  for  it !  God 
seeks  that  they  shall  be  changed  into  His  own 
image — from  glory  unto  gloiy.  With  wonderful 
care  and  mercy  does  He  watch  the  process  of 
transformation— sitting  as  a  refiner  sits  by  the 
fire  in  which  metal  is  melted  aijid  tried.  To  see 
the  lessening  force  of  sin  and  the  growing  beauty 
of  holiness  in  them  is  to  Him  a  joy.  It  shows 
forth  His  praise  and  magnifies  His  name.  Just 
as  the  sculptor  looks  with  interest  and  satisfaction 
on  his  work  as  the  rude  block  of  marble  assumes 
under  his  hand  definite  shape  and  graceful  form, 
and  rejoices  in  marking  its  progress  towards  a 
likeness  which  seems  to  want  nothing  but  the 
living  breath,  so  God  regards  with  Divine  satis- 
faction the  growing  holiness  of  His  people.  And 
if  the  process  and  progress  are  so  pleasing  to  Him, 
what  must  the  consummation  be  H  Death  is  the 
end  of  all  their  weakness  and  imperfeotioji-  They 
die  and  leave  behind  them  "the  body  of  their 
humiliation,"  and  with  it  they  leave  frailty,  temp- 
tation,  and  sin.  Ko  more  lukewammess  or  un- 
belief or  spiritual  insensibility  or  moral  infirmity 
for  ever.  In  dying,  they  pass  beyond  the  reach  of 
Satan's  power;  they  overcome  the  last  hindrance 
and  surmount  the  last  barrier  between  them  and 
complete  moral  likeness  to  their  Lord.  And  as 
God  wishes  their  perfection — as  He  provided  for  it, 
watched  for  it,  worked  for  it,  waited  for  it — we  can 
well  see  how  their  death,  which  finally  secures  it, 
is  precious  in  His  sight. 

3.  Further,  the  death  of  God*s  saints  is  the  true 
birth  of  their  heavenly  being ;  and  on  this  ground 
too  it  is  precious  in  His  sight.  It  closes  the 
earthly  and  begins  the  heavenly  life.  Through 
death,  they  go  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.  How  much  is  there  in  the  words — 
"  Absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord." 
Kot  more  marvellous  is  the  change  in  the  history 
of  a  living  babe  when  it  is  ushered  into  the  world 
than  must  be  the  change  to  the  Christian  when  he 
passes  through  death  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  his  Lord.  Then  his  soul  reaches  a  higher  sphere 
of  being — a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere  of  light 
and  Ufe — the  end  for  which  all  the  past  had  been  a 
preparation  and  probation.  What  an  emancipa- 
tion from  the  bondage  of  the  present !    What  an 


expansion  from  the  limitations  of  time  and  sense ! 
Here  the  soul  is  clogged,  hampered,  held  down, 
largely  dependent  for  knowledge  and  feeling  on 
the  senses,  which  may  be  often  injured  or  im- 
perfect. But  hereafter  that  which  is  in  part  will 
be  done  away.  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly ;  but  then  we  shall  see  face  to  face.  Ic  will 
be  entrance  on  a  new  life  of  resplendence,  perfec- 
tion, and  glory.    Death  sets  the  soul  free — 

"  Free  to  wing  the  yasty  realms  of  being. 
Inbreathe  the  freest  air  of  life  divine- 
Bosk  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  lore." 

Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  death  of  His  saints 
should  be  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Oh  no ! 
it  but  fulfils  His  own  purpose,  marks  the  triumph 
of  His  own  good,  is  the  achievement  of  His  own 
power  and  love.  His  people  are  called,  justified,, 
and  sanctified  that  they  may  be  glorified — glorified 
together  with  Christ,  who  died  for  them,  and  ia 
dying  became  the  Conqueror  of  death  for  all  His 
followers. 

4.  The  death  of  God's  saints  is  their  arrival  at 
home:  hence  also  its  preciousness  in  His  sight. 
They  are  His  children  by  regeneration  and  adop- 
tion. He  has  renewed  them  by  His  spirit,  and 
made  them  partakers  of  His  own  nature.  "  And 
if  children,  then  heirs:  heirs  of  God  and 'joint 
heirs  with  Christ.'*  What  loving  father  does  not 
rejoice  at  the  safe  arrival  of  his  children  at  homo 
from  the  discipline  and  training  of  school  or  the 
pains  and  pei'iis  of  travelling  ?  Death  brings  the 
Christian  home  to  the  Father's  house  above,  in 
which  there  are  many  mansions.  Here,  because 
of  the  entanglement  of  the  fiesh  and  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  life,  God  cannot  fully  communicate 
with  His  children  as  He  would,  cannot  reveal  to 
them  all  the  mysteries  of  His  love  or  unveil  to- 
them  His  glory.  They  could  not  bear  the  revela- 
tion now,  nor  indeed  could  they  appreciate  it.  He 
longs,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  show  them  their  in- 
heritance— ^to  see  them  in  the  house  prepared  for 
them,  to  display  to  them  more  of  the  riches  of  the 
universe,  of  which  they  are  joint  heirs  with  Him 
who  is  "  Heir  of  all  things."  Their  death  is,  there- 
fore, precious  in  His  sight,  as  it  brings  them  homo. 
What  a  home  it  will  be  I  What  relationships  will 
be  formed,  renewed,  and  perfected  there  I  What 
fellowships  enjoyed  1  what  glories  seen  and  shared 
in !  Home,  with  its  rest,  its  solace,  its  society,  its 
love  and  its  felicity,  for  ever.  Home,  with  its 
I  untiring  occupation,  its  celestial  songs,  its  purest 
,  pleasures,  its  unbounded  peace,  its  perennial  joy» 
The  saint  in  dying  is  not  the  victim,  but  the  victor 
of  death — ^yea,  more  than  conqueror,  through  the 
mighty  love  of  Him  who  is  **  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life."  May  we  not,  then,  sing  as  we  advance 
in  the  pilgrimage  of  life  — 

*'  While  thioagh  the  barren  wil«Zemes8  wearily  we  roam, 
How  sweet  to  oast  a  look  above  and  think  we're  going  home^ 
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To  know  that  there  the  trials  of  oca  pilgriinage  shAll  oeaee 
^nd  all  the  wares  of  earthly  woe  he  hushed  to^xeavenlypeooe  j 

Home»  sweet  home ! 
Oh,  for  that  land  of  rest  ahore,  onr  own  eternal  home ! " 

And  if  the  death  of  saints  be  thus  precious  in  the 
sight  of  Ood,  then  we  may  be  snre  that  the  time 
of  it  and  the  manner  of  it  are  in  His  hand  and  of 
His  ordering.    He  knows  the  end  from  the  be- 


ginning, and  orders  all  for  the  best.  In  health  and 
sickness^  in  life  and  death,  trust  in  Him  should  be 
the  sheet-anehor  of  the  soul.  Thus,  as  we  advance 
in  the  pilgrimage  ef  life,  leaning  on  the  Son  of 
God,  we  may  hare  the  happy  assurance  at  the 
close  of  every  day  that  we  are  **  one  day's  march 
nearer  Home!'* 


TWO-EDGED      PROVERBS. 

BY  THE  ttEV.  ?.  B.  POWER,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  *  I  WILLS '   OP  THE  PSALMS,"  "THE  PEET  OP  JESUS,"   ETC.  ETC. 

IV.— "BETTEB   TO   LIVE    IN   HOPE    THAN   DIE    IN    DESPAIR.'^ 


T  would  be  a  very  curious  sight  if  we 
could  see  embodied  and  in  actual  opera- 
tion the  various  passions  or  feelings  or 
principles  which  sway  mankind.  No 
doubt  a  precise  metaphysician  would  ask 
ns  which  these  are — "feelingSi"  "principles,"  or 
"  passions  ";  and  perdaps  would  have  his  dignity 
much  scandalised  if  we  told  him  we  did  not  care  in 
the  least  what  he  calls  them.  Our  readers  would 
know  well  enough  what  we  mean  when  we  tell 
them  that  jealousy  and  envy,  and  avarice  and  lust, 
and  ambition,  and  the  like,  are  in  one  department 
of  the  list;  and  love  and  patience,  and  humility 
and  hope,  and  self-denial,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
other.  What  terrible  sights  would  the  first  pre- 
sent to  ns,  what  beautiful  ones  the  other !  then  we 
should  see  the  real  actors  on  this  world's  stage ; 
not  only,  as  now,  what  is  done,  but  who  do  it. 

Amongst  the  most  beneficent  of  the  holy  band 
would  be  "  Hope  " — ^that  Hope  of  which  the  poet 
sings— 

Auspicious  Hope  t  in  thy  sweet  garden  g^row 

Wreaths  for  eMh  UM,  a  charm  for  e'nrj  woe, 

•  ••••• 

When  erery  form  of  death  and  ereiy  woe. 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  sad  earth  helow ; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  in  their  iron  oar ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  Vaxiished  from  the  plain, 
Sprung  on  the  Tiewless  winds  to  heaven  ogam : 
All,  all,  forsook  the  friendless,  gnilty  mind 
Bat  Hope,  the  charmer,  lingered  still  behind. 

Well  is  it  for  us  that  she  did  so,  for  a  life  without 
hope  would  be  only  a  living  death. 

Now,  all  these  graces  which  we  have  mentioned 
above  are  working  graces.  They  are  very  beautiful 
and  refined ;  and  if  we  could  see  them  moving  about 
amongst  us,  no  doubt  they  would  be  arrayed  in 
garments  of  infinite  purity  and  lustre ;  still,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  found  above  work,  doing 
great  things  for  one,  and  hand's  turn  for  another; 
going  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  and  doing 
this,  and  that,  and  anything,  or  everything,  if  only 
they  could  scatter  blessings  around. 

One  of  the  most  working  of  all  these  graces  is 
''  Hope,*'  and  one  of  the  most  ubiquitous   too,  | 


having  a  lodging  almost  everywhere  where  there 
is  a  human  heart. 

And  here  we  find  it  in  one  of  our  most  common 
proverbs,  '*  Better  live  in  hope,  than  die  in 
despair.*' 

In  this  paper  let  us  consider  "  Hope,"  and  what 
comes  of  it.  Life;  and  Despair,  and  what  comes 
of  it.  Death. 

This  proverb  is  not  to  be  considered  here  as 
applying  to  any  particular  thing ;  every  one  must 
apply  it  for  himself;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  true  as  regards  the  two  branches  into 
which  all  our  afiairs  must  divide  themselves^ur 
temporal  and  our  spiritual. 

Now,  first  of  all,  let  us  look  at  what  it  is  to  livo 
in  *'  Hope."  It  is  to  believe  ourselves  to  be  within 
the  possibilities  of  success.  No  man  will  embark 
on  a  hopeless  enterprise.  Duty  may  indeed  com- 
pel him  to  go  to  certain  death  or  ruin;  but 
instaqoes  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
do  not  come  into  the  ordinary  a£fairs  of  daily  life. 
To  undertake  anything  with  spirit,  we  must  believe 
that  -at  least  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  it.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  most  difiicult  enterprises  are 
undertaken.  Hope  may  be  seen  in  every  steamer 
that  ploughs  its  way  over  the  sea ;  in  every  bridge 
that  spans  a  river ;  in  every  garden  that  is  laid 
out,  every  house  that  is  built :  if  they  could  talk, 
Hope  would  animate  their  voices,  saying  either, 
"  I  am  here,**  or  "  I  was  here  once."  The  ship- 
wrights, the  architects,  the  masons,  the  gardeners, 
were  all  hopeful;  they  looked  forward  to  their 
work  turning  out  profitably  and  well,  and  that 
made  them  plan  it  and  carry  it  through. 

Hope  doeq  not  prevent  obstacles  opposing  them- 
selves, but  it  prevents  men  being  depressed  unduly 
by  them ;  and  so  they  go  at  their  work  again  and 
again,  with  life  and  energy,  and  that  energy  carries 
them  through.  Sometimes  the  possibilities  of 
success  are  so  clouded,  that  if  Hope  did  not  como 
in,  almost  as  a  charm,  men  would  not  undertako 
what  they  do.  Perhaps  a  man  cannot  give  a 
reason  always  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him  iu 
that  way,  but  practically  it  carries  him  on,  and 
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OTentually  also  overcomes  difficolties.  And  thus  | 
it  comes  to  pass  that  some  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cossos  in  life  have  been  won — they  are  triumphs 
of  Hope.  A  man  feels  *'  what  may  be,  mast  be, 
and  shall  be,"  and  though  he  be  down  to  day  and 
to-morrow  and  next  day,  he  is  buoyant,  and  he 
often  rides  safely  over  all  his  difficulties  at  last. 

Hope  should  always  be  the  companion  of  effort ; 
the  lazy  and  idle  will  only  find  it  mock  them.  It 
is  intended  by  the  Almighty  not  only  to  work  in 
ns,  but  also  with  us.  He  wills  us,  going  through 
this  life,  as  well  as  looking  forward  to  the  next,  to 
live  in  hope,  and  to  act  as  living  men. 

Hope  is  intended  to  be  &  bracing  power — to  make 
men  gird  up  their  loins  for  action.  If  you  have 
any  duty  to  perform,  let  it  be  such,  good  reader,  to 
you.  Do  not  say  **  Hope  privileges  me  to  dream," 
but  "  Hope  privileges  me  to  work." 

And  Hope  is  a  great  supporter.  When  matters 
are  going  wrong,  it  is  Hope  that  holds  us  up,  and 
makes  us  look  forward  to  their  mending.  It  is  all 
that  many  a  mother  has  had  to  sustain  her  during 
the  long  weary  years  of  a  son's  waywardness ;  all 
that  many  a  hard  worker  has  had  to  enable  him  to 
keep  at  his  unremunerative  toil — the  way  is  long 
and  hard,  but  if  only  he  could  hold  up  and  hold  on, 
success  might  crown  his  efforts  and  repay  him  for 
all  at  last. 

Always  holding  out  new  prospects,  it  energizes  to 
fresh  action,  it  comes  out  as  bright  as  the  sun  does 
from  under  a  cloud;  it  rises  up  with  ever-new 
morning  times,  even  as  we  ourselves  do  after  long 
dark  nights.  H»pe  might  be  almost  said  to  be  a 
miracle  of  ever-new  resurrections;  not  only  full  of 
life  itself  but  life  communicating  to  others  also. 

If  we  could  see  what  Hope  is  really  doing  in 
daily  life,  we  should  behold  it  bearing  heavy 
burdens ;  administering  cheering  cordials ;  letting 
in  light  to  dark  places ;  striking  up  a  song  and 
filling  with  melody  silent  and  solitary  abodes ; 
setting  men  on  enterprises  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  never  thought;  and  giving  the 
world  most  of  the  sunshine  and  health  and 
music  that  it  has. 

There  are  many  estates  of  life  which  would  be 
very  unhappy  and  perhaps  even  intolerable  in 
themselves,  were  it  not  that  Hope  enters  into  them, 
and  brings  with  it  its  own  train  of  interests,  its 
own  alleviations,  its  own  pleasures.  Life  is  and 
always  must  be,  more  or  less  pleasant  where  it  is. 
Life,  though  full  of  struggle,  yet,  with  Hope,  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  dull  peace  of  despair, 
which  is  a  living  death. 

We  are  often  very  wrong  in  the  estimate  which 
we  make  of  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life  as 
csssential  to  happiness.  The  truth  is,  a  man  for 
the  most  part  carries  his  happiness  within  himself; 
and  a  hopeful  man  with  a  crust  is  more  happy  than 
a  low-spirited  man  with  a  feast.   A  man  with  hard 


struggles  and  plenty  of  hope,  is  better  off  really, 
and  happier,  than  one  with  plenty  of  everything 
else  but  no  hope,  nothing  to  look  forward  to, 
his  present  and  future  alike  one  melancholy 
blank.  We  can  never  tell  what  life  really  is  to 
a  man,  because  we  cannot  penetrate  his  mind 
and  see  what  he  has  of  a  hopeful  spirit. 

And  so  in  our  dealings  with  our  fellow-men,  we 
should  be  careful  to  trench  as  little  as  possible 
upon  hope.  Something  should  be  left,  even  to  the 
worst  criminals,  in  this  way.  To  leave  them 
without  hope  would  be  only  to  harden  them  more 
and  more.  We  must  leave  every  one  some  future, 
and  something  to  be  earned  in  that  future.  When 
the  penalty  of  death  is  exacted,  of  course  all  earthly 
hope  is  ended ;  but  short  of  that,  it  is  bad  policy  as 
well  as  wrong  in  other  ways,  to  destroy  all  hope. 
Hope  is  one  of  God's  great  lifters  of  mankind,  an 
element  almost  of  physical  life  itself;  and  unless  we 
take  away  life,  we  have  no  right  to  destroy  all  hope. 

And  now,  as  regards  the  far  higher  matter  of 
our  spiritual  hope.  To  live  in  hope,  is  what  God 
designs  for  all  his  people — for  all  who  would  take 
hold  of  this  great  truth.  How  often  we  meet  witk 
people  ready  to  lie  down  in  despair  as  regards, 
spiritual  things.  It  is  often  Satan's  plan  to  try 
and  cast  a  man  into  despair.  He  knows  well  that, 
it  is  death  for  the  soul.  Once  down  in  that  hor- 
rible pit,  there  would  be  no  energy  to  stir,  nothing, 
but  darkness,  and  sitting  still  till  the  end  comes. 

False  hopes — which  indeed  should  not  be  called 
hopes  at  all,  but  heart-deceivings — have  ruined 
many ;  and  when  they  come  to  ruin,  Satan  would 
never  help  a  man  to  something  on  a  good  founda- 
tion, but  would  persuade  him  that  all  is  lost — 
there  remains  now  nothing  but  despair.  Always 
remember  that  despair  is  death.  The  words  of 
good  old  John  Douname  should  be  remembered : 
**  As  desperation  is  a  sin  in  its  own  nature  most 
grievous,  so  also  is  it  to  ourselves  most  pernicioc^s ;. 
for  whereas  other  sins  makd  us  worthy  of  the 
torments  of  hell  and  eternal  condemnation,  this, 
as  it  is  above  all  the  rest,  entitleth  us  unto  all  the 
right  of  this  hellish  inheritance,  so  also  it  entereth 
us  into  the  most  certain  and  present  possession 
thereof,  even  whilst  we  live  upon  the  earth." 

This  good  old  divine  took  a  strong  view  of  the 
matter,  but  he  is  right — despair  means  death  here, 
and  death  hereafter  too. 

Let  our  whole  spiritual  life  be  one  of  hope^ 
Hope  is  one  of  the  graces  to  be  added  to  others. 
(Bom.  V.  4);  it  does  not  make  ashamed  (v.  5);  we 
are  said  even  to  be  saved  by  it ;  we  are  to  abound 
in  it ;  it  passes  beyond  this  life  (1  Cor.  xv.  19);  it  is 
laid  up  for  us  in  heaven ;  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  You  have  only 
to  run  your  eye  down  the  column  of  a  Con- 
cordance, to  see  the  precionsness  and  importance 
of  it  in  Scripture. 
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In  whatever  aspect  we  view  our  spiritual  life,  it 
should  be  one  of  Hope.  What  is  there  whichever 
way  we  turn  but  Hope  food.  It  lies  all  around  us, 
as  the  manna  did  round  the  tents  of  the  Israelites. 
The  whole  breath  of  the  New  Testament  savours 
of  reconciliation  and  love,  and  a  beautiful  future, 
for  any  on©  who  will  simply  take  Christ.  The 
present  position  is  one  of  acceptance,  the  future 
prospect  is  all  bright.  '*  Ye  are  washed/*  says  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  2),  "ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  our  God."  "  There  is  now  no  condem- 
nation," says  he  (Rom.  riii.  1),  "  to  them  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death." 

And  all  the  future  that  belongs  to  such  a 
present  is  and  must  be  bright.  "Made  heirs 
according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life,**  as  it  is  said 
in  Titus  iii.  7.  **  Begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  '* 
as  St.  Peter  says,  wo  have  heaven,  and  that  for  ever 
before  us — something  which  we  describe  by  such 
words  as  "  brightness  "  and  "  glory"  and  "wealth" 
and  "joy,**  but  which  in  all  probability  infinitely 
transcends  anything  we  understand  thereby. 

For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  Hope, 
which  is  one  of  God's  choicest  gifts,  and  which 
has  done  so  much  for  us  through  life,  should  lie 
down  and  die  on  the  threshold  of  that  heaven 
to  which  it  was  so  instrumental  in  bringing  us. 
Why  should  Hope  not  live  in  heaven  as  well  as 
on  earth,  and  be  a  perennial  source  of  exhilaration 
to  the  saints,  over  leading  them  to  look  to  their 
Father  for  yeb  more  and  more— ever  for  some 
fresh  joy  to  come !  This  Hope  may,  for  aught 
Tve  can  tell,  be  one  of  the  special  bonds  between 
God  and  ns  for  the  future  j  we  may  be  ever 
thinking,  "  Our  Father  will  show  us  more  and 
more.  He  will  give  us  more  and  more;"  we 
could  not  come  to  the  end  of  His  good  things, 
and  we  never  would.  It  is  a  grand  vision — an 
eternity  exhilarated  by  Hope.  Well  might  Pope 
say — 

**  Hope  humWy  then,  witli  trembling  pinions  soar.; 
Watt  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  Gk>d  adora 
What  future  bliss  He  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blcsaiug  now." 

Progression,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  science, 
has  been  the  law  under  which  our  world  has  lived- 
for  countless  ages;  and,  ever  advancing  to  some- 
thing higher,  it  has  become  the  beautiful  planet 
that  it  is.  But  Hope  looks  foi'ward  to  a  still 
greater  future  for  it,  when,  cleansed  by  fire,  it 
shall  have  surrounding  it  a  new  heaven  and  itself 
bo  a  new  earth.  And  as  our  world  and  ourselves 
have  lived  under  this  law,  why  may  we  not  live 
under  it  for  ever  ?  "Why  should  not  progression 
be  the  very  necessity  of  our  spiritual  being? 
When  gratitude  and  praise  and  enjoyment  sparkle 


in  the  eyes  of  the  saints,  why  should  not  Hope 
also  P     God  has  inexhaustible  treasures  on  which 
to  draw,  and  He  may  enlarge  our  capacity  ever 
more  and  more  to  receive  them. 
Shakespeare  says — 

"True  Hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings ; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaaer  croatnret  kings." 

This  thought  contains  the  germ  of  what  we 
have  been  saying  just  now.  Hope  has  power 
to  do  yet  more  for  us  in  whatever  state  we  are. 
As  it  blesses  us  here,  so  it  may  hereafter  too. 

And  if  Hope  be  thus  precious — if  indeed  it  belong 
even  to  a  blissful  eternity  itself,  then  how  serious 
a  matter  is  it  that  we  should  make  sure  that  our 
present  Hope  is  well  grounded.  The  Hope  here 
is  connected  inseparably  with  this  Hope  on  which 
we  have  ventured,  we  trust  not  unreasonably,  to 
speculate  as  existing  hereafter.  There  is  but  one 
ground  on  which  it  can  rest,  and  that  is  Jesus,  as 
Himself  the  one  all-sufficient  atonement.  "Christ 
in  us,"  as  the  Apostle  tells  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  is  "  the  hope  of  glory." 

Had  we  no  Christ,  what  could  lie  before  us  but 
despair  ?  The  blackness  of  darkness  must  brood 
evermore  upon  our  souls;  the  heart  must  have 
remained  what  it  is  by  nature — a  den  of  everything 
that  is  unclean.  But  Christ  has  come  to  light  up 
ten  thousand  lamps  within  our  souls.  Yes ;  far 
more  than  that.  As  one  sun  outshines  thousands 
of  lamps,  so  the  Svm  of  Bighteousness  arising  with 
healing  in  his  wings  sheds  abroad  beams  over  our 
souls,  which  leave  all  earth-lit  hopes  and  lighte 
outshone  into  having  scarce  any  place  at  all. 

Ecader,  has  Christ  come  as  this  great  light  into 
your  heart  to  rule  the  day  there  ?  Has  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  visited  you  ?  Has  a  mighty 
Hope,  the  daughter  of  Faith,  sprinkled  any  musio 
from  her  harp-strings,  murmured  soft  melodies,  er 
struck  louder  tones  of  minstrelsy  in  your  heart? 
There  are  some  who  are  described  in  the  Scripture 
as  "having  no  hope,"  and  being  "  without  God  in 
the  world.**  You  are  not,  I  trust,  amongst  them ; 
but  you  very  possibly  are  hving  below  your 
privileges,  below  the  standpoint  on  which  Hope 
would  place  you. 

A  full  Christ  leads  you  to  a  full  Father;  joy  and 
peace  in  believing  are  your  privileges — full  peace, 
full  hope,  for  Jesus  leads  you  to  the  largo  hand 
and  largo  heart  of  His  Father. 

Do  not  be  content  with  little.  He  who  aspires 
to  much  shall  get  much ;  and  what  will  make  us 
aspire  so  much  as  Hope?  As  to  despair,  how- 
ever much  it  may  belong  to  the  lost  and  to  their 
"dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round,"  where 
"  hope  never  comes,  that  comes  to  all,"  with  such 
a  Christ  "while  there's  Ufe  there's  hope;"  and 
even  though  it  be  small,  still  there  may  be  in  it 
even  eternal  life  itself. 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    First  Series.    No.  1    Thb  Eahlt  Christia^ns. 


Ch(cpter$  io  be  read — Ads  U.,  Hi.  (jparle  of), 

SrTEODUCTION.  Question  the  children 
upon  the  events^  so  far,  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost — the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples  in  the  upper  room;  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  —  referring  to  former 
lesson.  Now  shall  see  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  Church. 

L  The  Obdikaby  Life   (read  chap.   ii.  41—47). 
(1)  Baptism.  First  picture  the  apostles  baptising  these 
three  thousand  persons.    What  a  busy  scene !    When 
Trere  crowds  baptised  before,  and  by  whom  ?    Perhaps 
tliese  in  the  brook  Cedron — not  told  where.     What 
•was  reqau'ed  of  the  converts  by  John  ?      What  be- 
sides repentance  now?     (Compare  Matt.  iii.  6  with 
Acts  yiii.  37.)     What  form  of  words  had  Christ  given 
them  for  the  purpose  ?  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).     Must  now 
fully  believe  not  only  in  Jesus  as  God,  but  in  the 
Person  of  the  Holy   Ghost.      Show  the  benefit  of 
baptism.   All  admitted  into  same  family  (Gal.  iii.  27), 
bound  to  same  master — blessings  and  privileges  of 
Christians  assured  to  them  and  children  (ii.  38,  39), 
by  reason   of  covenant  witii  God.      (2)   Fellowship. 
Itemind  how  boys  would   feel  who  belong  to  same 
school,  would  learn  from  same  books^  have  to  obey 
same  laws,  have  same  privileges,  &c.     So  these  Chris- 
tians (ver.  42).     Who  would  be  their  teachers  ?  and 
tvhence  did  the   apostles  derive  their  knowledge? 
Kemind  of  qualifications  for  apostle  (i.  21).     So  they 
all  continued  together,  learoing  and  pi*aying.     What 
book  would  they  study,  and  what  feast  would  they 
share?     Bemind  of  the  new  feast  instituted,  as  a 
sign  of  the  love  Christians  should  have  to  each  other. 
How  else  did  they  show  their  love?      (3)  Common 
property.     Ask  how  can   show  love  to  one  another. 
Kemind  of  parable  of  shei'p  and  goats.  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  and  others;  also  of  apostles  having  given 
up  all  for  Christ ;  would  teach  duty  of  giving  up  goods 
to  the  poor.     Also  remind  of  Christ   washing  dis- 
ciples* feet.     This  love  made  them  give  up  their  pro- 
perty, and  have  one  common  purse.     Let  children  see 
two  things  about  this :  it  was  done  voluntarily — th^re 
"was  no  compulsion  (see  Acts  v.  4)  ;  and  it  was  done 
cJieerfuUy^ust  as  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  St.  Paul 
afterwards  (2  Cor.  ix.  7).     Ask  for  instances  of  true 
love  giving  the  best  to  Christ — the  poor  widow,  her 
last  farthing ;  Mary,  the  spices ;  and  Joseph,  his  own 
tomb.     So  these  went  about  cheerfully,  and  full  of 
praise  (ver.  46). 

pBAcncAL.  Fi-om  all  this  may  learn  two  lessons — 
(1)  Beliffion  makes  us  liberal.  First  comes  content- 
ment— have  enough,  can  spare  to  him  that  needs. 
How  much  are  we  to  love  our  neighbour  ?  Then 
not  merely  give  him  crumbs  (Luke  xvi.   21),    but 


share  money  with  him.  Wha  failed  under  this  test  ? 
How  did  the  young  man'  go  away?  (Matt  xix.  22) 
Still,  all  must  come  from  true  love  or  charity,  or 
else  worthless  (1  Cor.  ziii.  3).  (2)  Religion  makes  us 
cheeiful.  Great  mistake  to  suppose  Christians  must 
be  gloomy:  its  ways  those  of  pleasantness  (Prov. 
iii.  17).  Wliat  are  causes  for  joy  ?  Promise  of  this 
life.  No  carefulness — all  things  necessary  promised 
(Matt.  vi.  33).  Promise  of  next  life — pardon,  peace, 
joy  in  Holy  Ghost  (Gal.  v.  22),  none  of  which  can  bo 
taken  away  or  lost,  like  earthly  treasures  (John 
xvi.  22 ;  Matt.  vi.  20). 

II.  MiBACULons  Powers.  (Read  chap.  iii.  1 — 16.) 
Question  the  children  on  the  story,  and  bring  out  the 
following  point8->-(a)  The  place.  Why  did  the  man 
place  himself  at  the  gaie  of  the  Temple  ?  What  were 
the  people  going  to  the  Temple  for  ?  What  o*clock 
of  our  time?  What  was  offered  at  three  f.x.  daily  ? 
Befer  to  1  Kings  xviii.  29;  hence  show  that  the 
apostles  did  not  neglect  the  daily  worship  in  the 
Temple  (chap.  ii.  46),  any  more  than  the  new  con- 
verts, (b)  The  lame  man.  Picture  him  lying  atj  the 
entrance-gate,  oir  his  mattress,  eyeing  the  people. 
Must  often  have  seen  Christ  entering  the  Temple : 
perhaps  had  seen  Him  work  some  miracle.  Why  did 
he  accost  Peter  and  John  ?  Probably  saw  kind  faoes, 
caught  something  of  the  look  of  Jesus  (chap.  iv.  13). 
How  were  his  hopes  raised  (vs.  4,  5)  ?  (c)  The 
miracle.  What  had  the  apostles  not  got?  Why 
not?  Yet  had  something  far  better?  What  was 
that?  Whence  obtained?  Still,  though  had  this 
power,  what  was  necessary  on  the  man's  part  ?  (See 
Mark  xvi.  17.)  -Let  children  observe  how  apostles 
always  spoke  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  despised 
place.  What  did  the  man  do  at  once?  Could 
be  no  mistake;  was  no  partial  cure;  could  leap, 
as  well  as  walk.  What  else  did  he  do?  Semind 
of  lepers,  who  showed  no  gratitude,  (d)  Tlie  effect. 
What  could  the  multitude  think  ?  Marvellous  to 
hear  ignorant' men  speak  with  other  tongues.  This 
more  strange  ^a  man  lame  from  his  birth  running 
about.  What  did  the  apostles  do  ?  extol  themselves? 
boast  of  their  power  ?  No !  Simply  another  oppor- 
tunity of  upholding  Jesus  (ver.  13 ;  chap.  iv.  9,  10). 
What  does  this  show  ?  Whence  came  this  humility  ? 
Had  now  learned  of  Him.  His  Spirit  at  work  in 
their  hearts  (Matt.  xi.  29). 

QuesUons  io  be  a:\sa3Ted, 

1.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the  new  converts  ? 

2.  What  practical  proof  did  they  give  of  their  lovef 
8.  Give  two  rules  for  alms-giving. 

4.  What  two  practical  lessons  may  be  leani::!  ? 

5.  Describe  the  healing  of  the  lame  m&n. 

6.  What  quality  did  the  apostles  exhibit  ? 
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CHiPTEE  VI  r. 

TEXLETS  first  ftct  iras 

>  lead  the'  new  school- 

Jstresa  to  her  desk,  and 

fea  before  her  «  book  in 

hieh  she  waa   to   enter 

le  names  of  the  BCbolars 

I  they  presented  them- 

ilrea.     At  his  inTitatioa 

lied,  and  liataned  in  ra- 

-while  he  made  them  a 

:patiating,   rather  more 

t*  hear,  on  the  gratitnde 

leel  for  the  eipmse  and 

been  at  in  hnildin^  mdi 

a  well-appointed  and   eicellently  arranged   echool- 

houBo  for  their  children,  whom  he  enjoined  them  to 

eend   re^larly,    nnleefi  they  irished    to  loeiu    hia 

BeriODs  displeasare. 

Tory  few  si^na  of  the  gtatefnl  feolinga  he  invoked 
were  Ttaible  on  the  faces  of  his  anditorg.  Only  one 
simpering  woman,  in  ragged  and  tawdry  finery,  made 
any  acknowledgmentfl,  and  hers  were  couched  in  the 
following  terma : — 

"  Tta  Bare,  sir,  it's  trtUy  thankful  I  am,  whatever 
other  people  may  be,  that  Pm  able  to  take  my  dear 

ohildem " 

"  It's  Mrs.  Btackmon,  ian't  it  P"  asked  Mr.  Teiley. 
"It  was  yonr  boys  whom  I  oanght  the  other  day 
breaking  down  one  of  my  hedges." 

"  Was  it  now,  sir  ! "  and  Mra.  Blackman  tried  to 
look  astonished,  but  failed.  "  Well,  now,  if  they  aint 
aUoya  in  mischief;  but  childem  will  he  ohildem ;  and 
what's  a  few  aticka  to  a  frraat  gentleman  like  you. 
Bit  ?  and  as  I  was  a  saying,"  she  went  on,  too  rapidly 
to  permit  of  another  intermption ;  "I  ehall  be 
thankful  to  take  'em  away  from  a  school  where  they 
baa  to  company  vith  all  sorts,  and  the  ladies  takes ' 
upon  themEelvas  to  find  hnlt  with  my  giria  for 
having  a  fiower  or  two  in  their  hats,  poor  things !  and 
the  missus  too^  Mary  Jane's  beads  off  her  neck,  and 
wouldn't  let  her  wear  'em  in  school-time.  A.  reg'ler 
piece  of  impereoce  I  coll  it  I  Who's  she,  indeed,  to 
take  so  much  npon  herself  I" 

Involnntorily  Eda  moved  a  little  fai-ther  away  from 
the  sbrill-toogaed  speaker,  and'  Ux.  Teiley  coughed 
ntther  dubiously. 

"  That  will  do,  my  good  woman !  I  really  cannot 
■top  to  hear  these  very  (rivolens  complaints.  Miss 
Granton  will  draw  np  a  oode  of  rules,  which  you 
and  yonr  children  will  have  tA  observe.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  yon  appreciate  the  advantages  I  am 
oSMng  yon.      Education   is  an   incalculable   boon, 

and, 1  think  that  is  all,  and  I  need  not  debun  yon 

uy  longer." 


But  a  stoat  tidy  matron  hod  now  edged  her  w^ 
into  the  front  rank,  and  curtsied  till  she  C(»ibived  to 
attract  his  attention. 

"Who's  this— Mrs.  Brown?" 

"Yea,  sir,  Mary  Brown,  as  got  the  prize  at  the 
lost  cottagers'  show  tor  the  oleanest  house  place  in 
the  village.  I  ha'  brought  atj  two  girls,  sir,  as  you 
bid  me ;  but  Td  like  to  know  what  I  be  to  have  for 
taking  'em  away  foim  t'other  school,  juat  as  they 
was  a  doing  as  well  there  as  cliildren  could  do  F" 

"  I  don't  understand  yon,"  said  Mr  Teiley.  "  They 
will  have  superior  inatruotiou— very  superior ! " 

Still  the  mother  was  diaaatisfied,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  bo, 

"  Welt,  bnt,  sir,  they  wat  a  getting  on  as  well  as  I 
could  wish,  and  in  the  first  clasa  both  of  'em ;  and 
they  had  as  good  a  chance  aa  e'er  a  one  in  the  school 
of  winning  Miss  Teiley'a  prize  for  needlework." 

"  I,  t«o,  shall  give  rewards  to  atimulate  our  pupils 
to  greater  industry,"  she  was  assured,  "and  carry 
their  edncation  to  a  height  at  which  their  former 
teachers  have  never  aimed  1 " 

'*  May-be,  sir,"  she  answered,  shortly  j  "  and  I'm 
eare  I'd  not  be  ogainat  their  learning  anything 
that's  right  and  according  to  Scripter;  but  who's 
a  going  to  moke  up  to  'em  for  the  gifts  they  always 
have  at  Christmss,  and  the  chance  of  being  helped 
to  good  places  as  soon  as  they  be  leady  to  leave 
school  P" 

"  I  am  afraid  yon  arc  inclined  to  be  mereenaiy, 
Mrs.  Brown,"  said  the  gentleman, reproringly.  "Yon 
evidently  volae  a  few  pecnniaiy  considerations  more 
than  the  enlightenment  of  your  offspring." 

"  I  valuas  the  flannel  petticoats  they  was  to  havf^ 
and  I  won't  deny  it,"  she  Ijoldly  replied;  "but  if 
you  meana  to  make  it  up  to  'em,  sir,  of  coarse  Z 
haven't  no  more  to  say." 

But  others  bod  1  for,  encouraged  by  her  eiamplo, 
some  of  her  companions  began  to  tell,  half  eagerly, 
half  sorrowfully,  how  hard  they  should  find  it  to  lose 
the  aid  of  the  clothing  club,  into  which  their  children 
were  allowed  to  pay  their  pence  as  long  aa  they 
attended  the  village  school. 

Mr.  Teiley  began  to  look  hot  and  harassed. 

"Dear,  dear  me,  my  good  women,  this  is  too,  too 
much  I  Look  at  the  beautiful  school  I  have  built 
for  your  children,  and  spared  nothing  to  make  it 
complete  1 " 

"  Aye,  sir,  jt  be  a  fine  place,  surely ! "  said  Uis. 
Brown,  "  and  must  have  cost  a  power  of  money ;  bat  - 
how  be  the  poor  children  to  come  across  the  park  to 
it  all  through  the  winter,  when  the  grass  is  little 
better  than  a  mash,  if  they've  no  shoes  to  ^eir  poor 
feet  ?  and  how  be  they  to  get  shoes  without  the  dub 
to  help  'em  t" 


IDraam  fy  7.  Baihaki.) 

"  I'm  lore,  dr,  it't  tnly  tliMikfo]  I  Ka."—p.  A 
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Must  I  institute  clubs  too!"  tho  gentleman 
ruefully  exclaimed.  "  Well,  well,  I  cannot  enter  on 
such  undertakings  just  at  present.  I'll  think  it 
over,  I'll  think  it  over." 

The  mothers,  but  half -satisfied,  retired,  and  Eda 
sighed  as  she  noted  their  downcast  faces.  It  was 
plain  that  Mr.  Texley,  in  his  haste  to  carry  out  a  new 
plan,  had  neither  counted  the  cost  to  himself,  nor  to 
those  whom  he  proposed  to  benefit  by  it.  He,  how- 
ever, was  already  overcoming  his  annoyance  at  what 
he  called  the  ingratitude  of  those  for  whom  he  was 
labouiing,  and  exultantly  led  Eda  round  the  room, 
to  point  out  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements. 
* "  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  6hranton,  I  spent  two 
days  in  the  Educational  department  of  the  Ken- 
sington Museum,  examining  the  respective  merits  of 
the  forms  and  desks.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  these.  And  in 
this  closet  you  wUl  find  the  nucleus  of  a  libraiT"  for 
the  use  of  the  parents.  All  rudimentary  works,  as 
you  perceive." 

"But  they  are  philosopliical  and  scientific,"  she 
<bject€d. 

"Certainly  they  arer^  that  is  part  of  my  plan. 
Why  should  it  not  be  as  easy  to  teach  a  man  the 
component  parts  of  a  drop  of  water  as  t9  explain  to 
him  the  process  of  making  bread  ?  I  shall  give  a 
coni«e  of  lectures  in  this  room  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  for  which  these  books,  if  they  study  them, 
\7ill  pave  the  way." 

Eda  echoed  the  if  mentally,  and  then  asked  for 
alphabet  cards,  that  she  might  set  one  of  the  elder 
girls  to  form  a  class  of  the  younger  children,  who 
were  beginning  to  be  fidgety. 

"My  dear  Miss  Granton,  pray  don't  commence 
with  that  old-fashioned  system  !  Think  of  the  time 
that  is  wasted  in  trying  to  make  the  poor  little 
creatures  distinguish  ,&  from  d,  and  n  from  u.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  able  to  devise  a  better  method  of 
teaching  them  to  read  than  that." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Eda,  dubiously. 

**  Thank  you.  Then  I  may  leave  you  with  your 
young  charges  ?  It  is  very  gratifying  to  bo  able  to 
feel  that  they  are  in  good  hands.  You  will  convey 
a  great  deal  of  the  information  you  impart  in  song^ 
will  you  not  ?  And  if  you  can  devote  an  hour  daily 
to  natural  philosophy  pray  do  so.  Now  what  do  you 
think  you  had  better  begin  with  P  Shall  I  send  you 
down  an  illustrated  natural  history  for  you  to  lecture 
upon?  or  would  yon  like  to  take  them  into  the 
woods,  and  inaugurate  our  new  system  by  giving 
them  lessons  in  botany  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  make  their  acquaintance  first," 
said  Eda,  timidly,  "and  ascertain  how  much  they 
already  know." 

"As  you  please,"  was  the  polite  reply.  "You 
will  find  an  English  History  and  an  Arithmetic  in 
your  desk.  You  will  not  require  any  other  books. 
Lessons  only  disgust  the  young,  and  such  drudgery 


impedes  progress.  Beg^n  with  practice,  and  they 
will  leanv  the  simpler  rules  with  it.  Tell  them  the 
history  of  their  own  countiy,  and  they  will,  at  the 
same  time,  imbibe  patriotism  and  spelling,  good 
grammar,  and  a  smattering  of  geography.'  And 
now  I  really  must  leave  you.  ■  Adieu,  Miss  Granton; 
adieu  children.!  be  obedient,  be  energetic,  and  you 
will  do  wonders !  " 

When  the  door  closed  behind  Mr.  Texley,  Eda  sat 
for  some  few  minutes  scarcely  knowing  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry.  Should  she  recall  him,  and  frankly 
state  her  incompetency  to  carry  on  the  school  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  should  she  quietly 
and  methodically  instruct  the  children  to  the  best  of 
her  ability,  teaching  them  what  she  found  them 
capable  of  learning,  and  if  he  complained,  acknow- 
ledging her  inability  to  do  more?  Perhaps  this 
would  be  the  wisest  plan  to  adopt  at  present;  and 
gathering  them  around  her,  Eda  offered  a  simple 
prayer  in  language  that  the  youngest  could  com- 
prehend, and  then,  guided  by  a  dim  recollection  of  a 
visit  to  a  national  school,  marshalled  them  into  order. 
In  checking  the  rebellious,  encouraging  the  timid, 
and  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  all,  she  found 
plenty  to  occupy  her  till  the  hour  for  dismissal,  when 
she  went  back  to  the  gardener's  cottage,  very  tired, 
but  conscious  that  she  had  done  her  best  to  fulfil  her 
duty,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  both  to  the 
children  and  her  employer. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

Gbowinq  rosier  and  stronger  every  day,  and  finding 
real  pleasure  in  hor  labours,  as  soon  her  little  scholars 
began  to  love  and  obey  their  patient  instructress, 
Eda  persevered  in  the  course  she  had  adopted.  Ko 
one  came  near  the  school  for  several  weeks,  either  to 
advise  or  assist  her;  and,  conscious  of  her  own  inex- 
perience, she  felt  a  little  anxious  when  Mr.  Texley 
popped  his  head  in  at  the  door  one  morning  in  the 
midst  of  the  lessons. 

But  he  had  only  come  to  superintend  the  fixing  of 
a  gallery,  in  which  his  audience  wei-e  to  6e  seated 
when  he  lectured ;  and  his  interest  in  the  children 
was  second  to  hia  desire  to  prevail  upon  Eda  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  too.  It  was  no  use  assuring  him 
that  she  should  not  have  courage  to  speak  in  public ; 
he  only  pooh-poohed  this  objection,  reminding  her 
that  ladies  frequently  did  so  now-a-days,  and  left 
her  a  list  of  subjects  from  which  to  select  one  for 
her  opening  essay.  • 

Soon  after  this  she  heard  that  he  had  gone  abroad 
to  some  Exposition,  from  which  he  returned  with  his 
head  full  of  fresh  ideas,  and  his  pockets  ef  bills  for 
fresh  purchases.  By  this  time  his  interest  in  the 
school  was  fast  disappearing.  He  came  and  ques- 
tioned the  children ;  frowned  at  their  timid  and  often 
incorrect  replies ;  and  told  Eda  that  either  the  hoar 
had  not  arrived  for  bringing  his  system  to  perfection. 
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or  else  she  bad  not  been  working  as  bard  as  bo  bad 
koped  and  expected  to  find  ber.  He  added,  witb  a 
eigh,  tbat  it  was  dreadfullj  disappointing  wben  a  man 
was  so  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  tlie  good  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  to  find  every  one  more  inclined 
to  binder  tban  to  belp  bim. 

Eda  attempted  to  defend  herself,  bnt  she  conld  not 
get  a  hearing.  Mr.  Tezley  was  quite  prepared  to 
admit  tbat  sbe  might  have  bad  some  few  difficulties 
to  contend  witb,  but  a  little  energy,  be  told  ber — 
energy  of  mind  and  a  fixed  purpose — would  always 
overcome  every  obstacle.  However,  the  children  ap- 
peared more  docile,  and  the  parents  did  not  complain; 
so  be  would  lot  things  go  on  as  they  were  for  the 
pi  e^cnt. 

Witb  this  doubtful  assurance  be  left  ber,  and  in 
the  first  flash  of  ber  resentment  Eda  longed  to  be 
able  to  throw  up  her  situation,  but  sbe  dared  not,  for 
where  could  she  go  P  Mark,  who  wrote  but  seldom, 
was  still  sharing  Richard  Atwood's  lodging,  and 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune ;  and 
though  the  note  Sichie  enclosed  in  bis  friend's  letter 
was  written  in  a  more  hopeful  spirit,  it  hinted  at 
trials  and  discouragement,  and  ended  thus  : — 

"  How  glad  we  onf^ht  to  be  tliat  70a  are  comfortably  sitpaat^d, 
and  able  to  take  your  ease  in  some  Bhady  spot,  wbUe  Mark  and 
I  are  toiling  along  the  hot  dusty  streets  in  search  of  something 
to  do.  Do  you  not  wonder  sometimes  how  two  fellows  so 
opposite  in  disposition  get  on  t(^ether  ?  I  must  confess  that 
we  do  quarrel  sometimes;  or  at  least  tbat  Mark  scolds  and 
Bccises  me  of  snapping  up  every  chance  that  fortune  tbrowa 
in  our  way,  said  I  meekly  remind  him  that  he  does  the  same 
in  his  turn.'* 

"  Of  course  this  is  only  a  jest !"  Eda  said  to  her- 
Eelf,  as  she  read,  and  smiled  at  Eichie's  readiness  to 
disparage  himself. 

"  Bat  such  a  continuous  run  of  ill  luck  "  [tha  writer  went  on] 
"  would  make  any  one  out  of  sorts,  and  I  console  myself  with 
tho  thought  that  if  Mark  grumbles  occasionally,  Mark's  sister 
will  try  and  think  kindly  of  me— did  she  not  promise  to  do  so 
wben  we  parted  ?  —and  I  magnanimously  give  my  testy  friend 
iiill  permission  to  seize  the  first  chance  of  climbing  over  my 
should drs,  and  vaulting  into  a  better  position.  Till  that  moment 
arrives,  he  must  be  content  to  share  the  fortunes,  or  want  of 
fortune,  of  my  dear  Eda's  devoted  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  ElCHIB." 

So  Eda  resolved  to  be  patient,  though  she  c«uld 
not  resist  hinting  to  Mark  ber  wish  that  he  would 
relinquish  his  eiforts  to  attain  riches,  and  let  her 
join  bim  in  some  more  reasonable  plan"  of  living. 
But  she  pleaded  in  vain ;  nor  when  she  expressed  her 
fears  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  retain  her  situa- 
tion did  she  receive  any  sympathy  from  ber  brother. 

••  Aa  for  your  joining  me  "  [he  wrote],  "it  is  as  totally  out  of 
the  question  as  it  was  three  months  ago.  Why  not  be  more 
oUi^ing  to  your  employer  ?  What  m«tters  if  he  is  whimsical  ? 
If  he  wished  the  village  brats  to  leom  high  Dutch  and  short- 
baud  writing,  what  can  it  signify  to  you,  as  long  as  he  pays  you 
well  for  your  trouble  P  " 

Although  Mark's  notions  of  right  were  not  Eda's, 
sbe  tried  to  glean  a  lesson  from  them,  and  assured 
herself  tbat  she  was  too  easily  discouraged.  "VNTien 
Mr.  Texley  came  again,  and  the  children,  more  accus- 


tomed to  bis  short  sharp  queries,  were  better  able  to 
give  bim  proofs  that  their  minds  were  sot  allowed  to 
lie  fallow  in  bis  absence,  be  would  doabtless  do  more 
justice  to  their  young  teacher. 

But  these  hopes  were  not  destined  to  be  realised. 
When  he  did  pay  another  visit  to  the  school  he  could 
not  conceal  that  he  was  g^wing  tired  of  it;  and  Eda 
began  to  understand  how  it  was  that  many  new 
inventions  which,  on  ber  first  coming  to  Weston 
Hayes  sbe  had  beard  lauded  as  perfection,  were 
already  thrown  aside  and  forgotten.  Mr.  Texley  was 
unstable  as  water.  He  would  spare  no  toil,  no  trouble, 
till  the  plan  be  had  made  was  wrought  out,  or  the 
article  bo  craved  was  obtained  ;  but,  like  a  child  with 
a  toy,  be  was  soon  sated  by  possession. 

During  the  few  minutes  be  stayed  he  entertained 
Eda  with  details  of  the  vast  expenses  the  erection  of 
the  school  bad  entailed  upon  him,  and  the  un- 
pleasantnesses he  had  been  forced  to  endure  with  in 
consequence  of  his  sister's  determined  opposifaiQn  to 
his  scheme. 

"  It  is  so  horribly  disheartening ! "  he  complained. 
"Here  am  I,  eager  to  benefit  the  working  classes, 
and  assist  them  to  raise  themselves,  and  yet  I  am 
crushed,  absolutely  crushed,  by  the  want  of  a  little 
human  sympathy.  No  one  appreciates  my  efibrts. 
Even  you.  Miss  Gronton,  are  only  giving  me  divided 
attention,  for  you  are  watching  those  two  quarrel- 
some urchins  instead  of  listening  to  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  one  of  them  is  a  new  boy, 
and  I  was  afraid  he  was  fighting.  With  regard  to 
tl^e  school — ^is  not  the  time  too  short  to  decide  how 
much  good  can  be  done  by  it  ?  " 

"  Tou  have  been  here  some  months.  Miss  Granton.*' 

"  Between  three  and  four,  sir,  no  more." 

"  And  I  do  not  see  any  results.  I  do  not,  indeed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  really  your 
pupils  are  not  in  advance  of  those  at  the  village 
school ;  they  rexdly  are  not ! " 

Eda  thought  in  her  heart  that,  unadvised,  uu« 
assisted,  as  she  bad  been,  and  confessedly  entering 
upon  the  work  without  any  experience,  it  was  some- 
thing to  have  kept  pace  with  more  practised  teachers. 

"  You  seem  to  overlook  tho  fact.  Miss  Grant<on," 
he  went  on,  "  that  I  do  not  want  a  mere  machine 
here,  to  do  precisely  what  is  set  down  for  hoi:,  and 
nothing  more ;  but  an  energetic  woman,  who  will 
suggest,  and  devise,  and  second  me  zealously ;  but 
you  do  not  appear  to  comprehend  me  at  aU,  so  I'll 
not  detain  you  from  your  scholars.  I  suppose  wo 
must  go  on  as  we  are  now  doing,  until  some  better 
an-angement  can  be  made ;  but  it  is  reiilly  terrible 
to  have  thrown  away  such  large  sums,  without 
obtaining  any  satisfactory  results — any  results  what- 


ever. 


f» 


Eda  walked  home  from  the  school  tbat  afternoon  so 
hot  and  indignant,  that  when  she  encountered  Miss 
Texley  at  the  gate  of  the  gardener's  cottage,  she 
would  have  passed  on  with  a  slight  bow,  if  the  lady 
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seated  in  tlie  pony  carriage  had  not  put  out  her  whip 
and  barred  the  way. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Miss  Granton?  are  your 
pupils  too  much  for  you  ?" 

No,  madam/'  she  answered,  briefly. 
Are  yen  tired  of  keeping  school  ?  " 

"No,"  Eaid  Eda;  "  but  I  wish  I  had  never  been  per« 
snaded  to  come  to  a  place  where  my  endeavours  to 
do  my  duty  are  not  recognised,  and  I  am  thrust 
into  a  position  which  I  cannot  fill  with  any  credit 
to  myself/' 

"  In  plain  words,  you  are  dissatisfied  because  you 
cannot  work  wonders  with  very  raw  materiaL" 

£da  shook  her  head.  "I  never  expected  to  be 
able  to  do  that.  Mr.  Texley  complains  of  me 
because  I  have  not  attempted  what  I  saw  to  be 
impossible." 

"  Then  you  are  a  more  sensible  girl  than  I 
imagined,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  you.  Why 
don't  you  go  back  to  your  friends  ?  The  sooner  this 
silly  scheme  collapses  the  better  for  every  one  con- 
nected with  it." 

Eda's  lips  quivered.  "  You  foi^et,  ma'am,  that  I 
came  here  hoping  to  earn  my  living.  I  have  no 
friends  who  are  able  to  receive  me  if  I  throw  up  my 
situation." 

Miss  Texley  looked  grave.  **  What  is  your  present 
trouble?  Tell  me;  I  might  be  able  to  suggest  a 
remedy." 

Eda  hesitated;  she  did  not  like  to  expose  her 
employer's  inconsistency,  and  contented  herself  with 
repeating  Mr.  Texley's  last  speech,  without  any 
addition  or  explanation  of  her  own. 

Miss  Texley  looked  graver  still,  and  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  flicking  the  flies  from  her  ponies*  ears. 

*•  What  do  you  teach  the  children  P" 

At  rather  greater  length  Eda  told  her. 

"  Go  on.  then,  as  you  are  now  doing,  and  recollect 
that  while  duty  guides  us,  it  does  not  signify  much 
whether  our  motives  are  or  are  not  recognised  by 
those  about  us.     Try  to  make  the  children  good 


Christians,  and  instead  of  vexing  yourself  over 
fancied  failures,  go  steadily  on,  Onb  who  was  wiser 
than  you  and  I  has  said  that  sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.  If  my  brother  should  close  the 
school  something  or  other  will  turn  up  for  you." 

It  was  rather  an  indefinite  promise,  but  Eda  strove 
to  be  satisfied  with  it.  Often  and  often,  too,  she  re- 
peated to  herself  Miss  Texley's  words  about  duty ; 
and  when  her  difficulties  increased,  as  they  did  but 
too  rapidly,  all  through  that  summer,  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  thoughts  that  lady's  hints  had 
awakened. 

She  never  saw  Mr,  Texley,  except  at  church;  and 
some  of  the  parents  of  the  little  ones,  perceiving 
that  the  master  no  longer  cared  for  his  new  hobby, 
either  removed  their  children  altogether,  or  per- 
mitted them  to  attend  as  irregnlariy  as  they  pleased; 
whilst  others,  dissatisfied  to  find  that  none  of  his 
promises  were  fulfilled,  vented  their  displeasure  on 
the  young  schoolmistress,  and  encouraged  their  off- 
spring to  be  troublesome,  and  even  insolent. 

Still,  the  clouds  lifted  sometimes.  Though  Mr. 
Texley  never  came  near  her,  his  sister  had  always  an 
encouraging  word  to  say  when  she  called  at  the 
cottage.  Some  few  St  the  cottagers  were  really 
thankful  for  Eda's  teaching;  the  rector  never  met 
her  without  pausing  to  speak  kindly;  and  her  humble 
friends  the  Joneses  were  affectionately  attached  to  her. 
Mark,  too,  was  beginning  to  write  in  a  more  cheerful 
strain,  and  held  out  hopes  of  a  speedy  reunion, 
though  what  ground  he  had  for  these  hopes,  or  the 
nature  of  the  employment  he  had  undertaken,  ho 
did  not  explain;  and  as  her  strength  increased, 
both  mentally  and  bodily,  many  a  vexation  that  had 
pressed  upon  her  during  the  day  was  shaken  off,  as 
soon  as  evening  came,  in  a  long  healthful  walk,  or 
a  romp  with  Mary  Jones's  fat  merry  baby. 

Eda  was  doing  her  best  to  be  really  content  with 
her  lot,  when  one  of  those  circumstances  occurred 
that  sometimes  change  the  whole  tenor  of  a  young 
life.  {To  le  continued.) 


OLDER. 


(Husband  jlhd  Wirs.) 
S  golden  chains  behung  their  tree 
And  swung,  in  breezes,  to  and  fro. 
There  you,  below  the  humming  bee. 
Were  sitting  in  the  shade  to  sew. 

(W.)  Ah !  sew  in  white,  with  no  black  dyes 
Of  mourning,  under  weeping  eyes. 

(II.)    With  eyes  that  showed  a  glist'ning 
blud 
As  dear  as  succory  blossoms  bear. 
Or  as  your  girdle,  shining  new. 
Or  knot  new-made  for  breast  or  hair. 


(W.)  Ay,  hair,  all  glossy  black,  that  all 
Now  withers  grey  in  life's  late  fall. 

(H.)  Yet  fall,  with  charms  we  all  can  feel. 
Awaits  the  ripening  time  and  sun. 
For  gifts,  enhancing  all  our  weal. 
In  growth  of  fruits  by  spring  begun. 

(W.)  Begun,  as  once  with  us  begun 
Our  life  that  now  is  far  outrun. 

(H.)  Outrun  to  reach  a  happy  stage 

To  which  our  riper  mind  has  brought 
A'  treasure  for  our  wiser  ^ge. 

The  wisdom  culled  from  time  by  iLought 


I  PUl/^^-,^         '  ^^^1 


(ZJniM  i,  J.  J>.  Watson.) 

*'  Sitting  in  tbe  sUado  to  bow.* 

"OLDER"— 1.  en 


"ABOUT  MY  FATHETl'S  BUSINESS." 
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"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 


BY  THOHAS  ABCHEB. 


BLESSING  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN -(concluded). 


3E  obvious  distress  and  suSering  of 
those  who  are  destitute,  and  whose 
claims  are  constantly  before  ^us,  maj 
lead  US  to  forget  the  frequent  needs  of 
a  large  number  of  people  who  represent  uncom- 
plaining poverty.  There  is  a  tendency  to  identify 
general  appeals  to  benevolence  with  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  that  extreme  necessity  which  demands 
immediate  and  almost  undiscriminating  aid,  and 
requires  the  prompt  distribution  of  alms  or  the 
provision  of  a  meal,  warmth,  and  shelter.  Doubt- 
less, the  actually  homeless  9>nd  destitute  claim  our 
first  attention— especially  in  the  case  of.  deserted 
and  neglected  children— and  I  have  tried  to  show 
what  is  being  done  for  those  little  ones,  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  streets  of  this  great  wilderness  of  brick 
and  stone  shouldof  itself  be  an  appeal  strong  enough 
to  move  the  heart  of  humanity  in  their  behalf. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  poverty, 
which  makes  no  sign,  and  bears  distress  dumbly. 
There  is  a  need,  which,  without  being  that  of 
actual  destitution,  requires  a  constant  struggle  to 
prevent  its  representing  the  want  of  nearly  all  the 
luxuries,  and  some  of  those  things  which  most  of 
us  regard  as  the  necessaries  'of  life. 

We  find  this  among  that  large  section  of  the 
middle  class  represented  by  persons  holding  in- 
ferior clerkships,  small  official  appointments,  and 
situations  where  the  salaries  are  only  sufficient  to 
yield  a  bare  subsistence,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
probability  of  their  improvement,  because  of  the 
number  of  candidates  who  are  eager  to  fill  such 
positions,  there  exists  a  degree  of  distress  not  easily 
estimated,  even  by  the  appearance  of  those  who  are 
the  sufferers.  Of  course  relief  cannot  reach  such 
people  through  the  poor-law,  or  by  any  direct 
legislation.  They  are  far  above  the  reach  of  alms- 
giving, or  even  of  societies  for  distributing  bread 
and  coals.  They  have  a  just  pride  in  maintaining 
a  position  of  independence ;  and  though  they  may 
sometimes  look  with  a  feeling  too  near  to  envy 
at  the  more  prosperous  mechanic  or  the  skilled 
artisan,  who  can  earn  "good  wages,"  dress  in 
fastian  or  corduroy,  send  his  children  to  the  Board 
School,  and  regulate  working  hours  and  weekly 
pay  by  the  rules  of  a  Trade  Union,  they  mostly  keep 
bravely  on, hoping  that  as  the  children  grow  up,  they 
may  get  the  boys  **  into  something,''  and  find  some 
friend  to  help  them  to  place  the  girls  in  situations 
where  they  may  partly  earn  their  own  living. 

With  rent  and  taxes  often  absorbing  a  fourth 
part  of  his  entire  income,  with  market  cliques 
combining  against  him  to  keep  up  the  prices  of 


food,  with  dear  bread,  dear  potatoes,  with  boots 
and  shoes  always  wearing  out,  and  respectability 
demanding  cloth  clothes,  even  though  they  be 
made  of  **  shoddy,"  how  is  the  clerk,  the  employ §, 
the  3mall  tradesman,  the  struggling  professional 
man,  to  follow  the  prudent  counsel  which  wealthier 
people  are  always  ready  to  bestow  upon  him — and 
"  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day  ?  "  Eainy  day !  why  his 
social  climate  may  be  said  to  represent  a  continual 
downpour,  so  far  as  the  necessity  for  pecuniary 
provision.  He  lives  (so  to  speak)  with  an  umbrella 
always  up,  and  it  is  only  a  poor  shift  of  a  gingham 
after,  alL  The  half-crown  which  is  in  his  pocket 
to-nightis  already  bespoken  for  to-morrow's  dinner. 
As  he  listens  to  the  account  of  the  week's  market- 
ing, and  knows  that  his  wife  and  children  have  been 
living  for  three  days  out  of  seven  upon  little  better 
than  bi'ead  and  dripping,  he  feels  like  an  ogre  as 
he  thinks  of  the  sevenpenny  plate  of  meat  that  he 
consumed  at  one  o'clock,  because  it  was  only  "  a 
makeshift "  at  home. 

How  is  he  to  pay  even  the  smallest  premium  to 
insure  his  life,  when  he  is  obliged  to  meet  even 
ordinary  emergencies  by  a  visit  to  the  pawnbroker 
after  dark  ? 

Insure  his  life !  Ah,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  hand  of  the  bread-winner  is  still,  when  the  little 
money  left  in  the  house  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  "  respectable  funeral "  which  is  the  last 
effort  of  genteel  poverty,  when  the  red-eyed  widow 
gathers  her  fatherless  children  about  her,  and 
wonders  amidst  her  stupor  of  grief  whac  is  to 
become  of  the  younger  ones  who  yet  so  need  her 
care  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  go  forth  to  seek 
the  means  of  living.  To  what  evil  infiuences  may 
they  be  exposed  while  she  is  absent  striving  to 
earn  their  daily  food? — ^the  temptations  of  the 
streets  for  the  boys ;  the  certainty  that  the  elder 
girls  must  either  starve  at  home  to  mind  the  little 
ones,  or  must  become  drudges  before  they  have 
learnt  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  what  they 
should  be  taught.  It  is  then  she  feels  that  dread 
of  degradation,  which  is  amongst  the  sharpest 
nangs  of  the  poverty  which  would  fain  hide  itself 
from  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  children  are  left  a  parentless 
little  fiock,  huddling  together  in  the  first  dread  and 
sorrow  of  the  presence  of  death,  and  the  sense  of 
utter  bereavement,  and  awaiting  the  intervention  of 
those  who  are  sent  by  the  Father  of  the  fatherless. 
Then,  indeed,  prompt  and  certain  help  is  needed 
— help  certain  and  permanent — and  such  aid  can 
seldom  be  seoared  except  by  an  organised  in- 
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stitation  such  as  those  of  which  I  havo  already 
spoken  in  a  previoas  chapter. 

But  let  us  see  to  what  that  Orphan  Working 
School,  established  in  1758,  has  developed  in  1874. 
We  have  but  to  take  a  short  journey  to  the  foot 
of  Haverstock  Hill,  and  there,  in  that  pleasant 
locality  named  Maitland  Park,  part  of  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Institution,  we  shall  see  the 
successor  of  the  old  house  in  Hogsden  Fields,  while 
its  plain  but  large  and  lofty  committee  room  is 
the  modem  representative  of  the  parlour  of  the 
Greorge  Inn,  Ironmonger  Lane,  where  plans  were 
first  laid  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  orphan 
children. 

This  wide  and  lofty  building,  with  its  handsome 
front  entrance  and  its  less  imposing  side  gate  in 
the  wing,  is  the  homo  for  nearly  three  hundred 
boys  and  nearly  two  hundred  girls,  when  its 
funds  are  sufiBcient  to  keep  each  of  the  long  rows 
of  neat  beds  in  the  great  airy  wards  appropriated 
to  a  little  sleeper.  I  mention  the  dormitories  first, 
because  both  on  the  girls'  and  on  the  boys'  side 
T>f  the  building  these  are  illustrative  of  the  com- 
plete orderliness  and  excellent  management  of  the 
Institution — illustrative  of  what  should  always  be 
the  first  consideration,  namely,  to  bring  comfort  to 
the  child's  nature,  to  join  to  necessary  discipline  a 
sense  of  real  freedom  and  happy  youthful  con- 
fidenc9  without  dread  of  repression  and  the  con* 
stant  looking  for  of  punishment. 

As  to  the  appliances  that  belong  to  the  building, 
they  are  such  as  might  almost  raise  a  doubt  in 
some  prejudiced  minds  whether  we  are  not  doing 
too  much  for  children  in  the  present  day,  and 
thinking  too  constantly  of  their  comfort.  But, 
alas!  it  needs  many  compensations  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  parents;  and  in  any  such  an  Institution, 
where  400  children  form  the  great  family,  the 
arrangements  must  be  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  experienced  forethought  to 
combine  a  generous  liberality  with  the  truest 
economy.  Thus,  there  are  baths,  and  long  well- 
ordered  lavatories,  to  each  wing,  even  to  a  large 
plunge  bath  for  eaeh  side;  and  there  is  a  great 
laundry,  where  the  girls  are  taught  to  wash,  clear- 
starch, and  iron,  not  in  the  regular  patent  steam- 
heated  troughs  only,  but  in  genuine  homely  tubs. 
There  is  a  great  handsome  dining-halU  with  a 
painted  ceiling,  wherein  the  vast  troop  of  quiet, 
orderly,  and  happy-faced  children,  sit  down  to  well- 
cooked  wholesome  meals  of  meat  and  pudding. 
There  is  a  great  school-room,  divided  into  class- 
rooms for  the  girls,  and  a  noble  room  wherein 
the  boys  assemble  to  be  taught,  not  in  the 
narrow  spirit  of  the  first  directors  of  the  old 
building  in  the  City  Boad,  but  with  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  duty  of  giving  these  joung  minds 
and  hearts  full  opportunity  to  expand.  Next  to 
the  admirable  evidences  oi  famU/y  comSottf  axid 


bright  domestic  influences,  which  pervade  this 
place,  we  may  regard  the  efficient  education  of 
the  children  as  the  truest  sign  of  its  liberal  and 
enlightened  management.  Not  only  the  three 
R's  to  the  extent  of  practised  elocution,  caligraphy 
worthy  of  the  old  minute  books  of  the  first 
scrivening  secretaries,  and  tlie  lower  mathe- 
matics,— but  history,  geography,  the  elements  of 
physical  science,  French,  drawing,  and  vocal  music, 
are  among  the  subjects  thoroughly  studied.  It 
only  needs  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  edu- 
cational inspectors  and  examiners  to  see  that  the 
work  of  this  great  hive  goes  on  healthily.  The 
boys  have  already  achieved  a  great  position  in 
taking  Government  prizes  for  drawing  at  South 
Kensington ;  and  the  girls  are  celebrated  for  their 
beautiful  needlework.  There  is  but  little  timo 
to  walk  through  all  the  departments  of  this  great 
home — the  kitchens  with  their  spacious  larders, 
and  store-rooms,  and  mighty  cooking  apparatus ; 
the  great  air^  playgrounds ;  the  large  and  hand- 
some room  used  as  a  chapel  (for  those  who  do  not 
go  out  to  evening  service),  and  containing  its 
convenient  reading-desk,  and  sweet-toned  organ. 
Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  many  of  the 
things  which  add  so  vastly  to  the  beaaty  and 
completeness  of  the  building  and  its  various  de- 
partments, are  themselves  gills  &om  loving  and 
appreciative  supporters  of  the  Institution. 

But  we  are  due  at  that  Lilliput  village  on  the 
brow  of  Homsey  Bise — that  series  of  cottage 
homes,  where,  on  each  lower  and  upper  storey,  with 
their  exquisitely  clean  nursery  cots  and  cradles, 
and  their  tiny  furniture,  a  neat  nurse  is  to  be  seen 
like  a  fairy  godmother,  with  a  family  of  chubby 
babies,  or  a  more  advanced  charge  of  infants  able 
to  run  like  squirrels  round  the  covered  play* 
ground  or  to  spend  the  regulation  hours  in  that 
great  glorious  school-room,  where  learning  is 
turned  into  recreation,  and  lessons  are  made 
vocal,  gymnastic,  zoological,  picturesque,  or  even 
fictional,  as  the  time  and  circumstances  may  dictate. 
"The  Alexandra  Orphanage  for  Infants'*  has 
become  so  well-known  amidst  the  numerous  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  established  for  the  caro 
of  the  orphans  and  the  fatherless,  that  one  might 
think  it  would  be  full  of  eager  admirers  who  on 
visiting  days  go  to  see  the  two  or  three  hundred. 
Why  are  not  all  the  cottages  full,  and  each  littlo 
toy  bedstead  complete  with  its  rosy,  tiny  sleeper, 
who,  from  earliest  infancy  to  the  maturer  age  of 
eight  years  form  the  assembly  for  which  Mr.  Soul 
has  set  himself  to  provide  by  public  appeal  P 

These,  then,  are  the  two  institutions  to  which 
that  modest  little  convalescent  home  in  Harold 
Street,  Margate,  is  a  worthy  appanage,  and  one 
which  laay  ^®U  find  support  among  those  whose 
maxi0^  it  is  to  do  with  all  their  might  what  their 
haixd0  ^^  ^ants  doing. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  What  then  P  for  all  my  sinB  His  paTdoning  grace. 
For  all  my  woes  and  wants  His  loving-kindness. 
In  daikest  i  kades,  the  shixdng  of  God's  face. 
And  Obrlsc'tf  OA-n  hand  to  lead  me  in  my  blindness. " 

*'  The  end  of  it  all  is,  that  I  know  the  great  God  Iotcs  me,  and 
all  d.17  long  I  can  only  look  straight  np  to  His  hesren,  and 
thank  Uim  for  it." 

,T  was  a  yery  bright  week  when  first  all 
the  brothers  and  sisters  were  together ; 
there  were  long  country  rambles  to  be 
taken,  long  talks  to  be  had,  muoh  both 
to  see  and  to  hear;  bnt  the  newness 
once  over,  they  dropped  for  the  most  part  back  into 
their  quiet  ordinary  ways. 

Not  altogether,  though,  for,  before  ten  days  were 
gone,  there  were  loud  exdamations  against  holidays 
in  general,  and  against  Tom's  and  May's  in  particu- 
lar;  "  Something  must  be  done  with  those  children !" 
was  Phillis's  constant  remark. 

**  Give  May  lessons  in  the  morning,"  suggested 
Stephen,  "  and  she  will  ezy'oy  her  holiday  the  more 
in  the  afternoon." 

"Not  IT'  said  ^illis;  "I  assure  you  I  have 
quite  enough  of  her  at  her  regular  times;  I  can't 
be  bothered  with  her  now." 

Stephen  looked  surprised  for  a  moment,  then  an- 
swered, "Come,  Phillis,  we  mustn't  let  those  children 
get  into  bad  ways  for  want  of  a  little  trouble ;  they 
have  run  wild  for  nearly  a  fortnight  now.  If  you'll 
give  May  two  hours  every  morning,  I'll  do  the  same 
for  Tom." 

Phillis  laughed.  "  Perhaps  I  will  by-and-by,  but 
let  me  have  a  little  more  holidaiy  first,"  and  so  the 
conversation  ended. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  day.  May  and  Tom 
quarrelled  all  the  morning — half  in  fun,  half  in 
earnest — and  were  so  noisy  at  dinner-time,  that,  after 
being  soundly  rebuked  by  Jem,  and  utterly  refusing 
to  be  obedient^  they  were  turned  out  of  the  z'oom 
neck  and  crop  by  Stephen. 

May  burst  into  tears,  Tom  into  fits  of  laughter, 
first  at  the  disaster,  then  at  May.  That  Tom  should 
turn  against  her  was  too  much,  especially  when  he 
had  helped  to  cause  all  the  trouble.  She  fiew  at 
him  as  she  had  not  done  for  years,  in  her  rage  and 
mortification,  seizing  his  hair  in  a  frenzy,  and 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  Holloa !"  cried  Tom,  his  love  of  fun  and  teasing 
departed,  and  his  quick  anger  risen.  He  slipped  his 
foot  behind  her's,  and  tripped  her  up,  but  her  grasp 
on  his  hair  was  too  tight,  and  they  fell  heavily 
together,  to  be  picked  up  by  Jem  and  Stephen,  the 
two  sisters  standing  behind  in  amazement. 

Tom's  punishment  was  quick  and  summary. 


"  For  shame,"  cried  Jem,  "  to  fight  with  a  girl  I" 
as  he  dismissed  him  howling  to  his  own  room. 

May  was  desired  by  Phillis  to  dispose  of  herself 
in  the  study. 

"  I  shan't,  you  nasty,  horrid,  cross  thing !  I  hato 
you,  Phillis ;  you  are  as  angry  as  you  can  be,  and 
prutend  you're  not ! " 

"Be  silent.  May!"  thundered  Stephen.  "Go  to 
the  study  this  moment!"  and,  for  once  frightened, 
she  obeyed  without  any  more  words. 

There,  half  an  hour  later,  when  he  went  in, 
Stephen  found  her  in  an  agony  of  sobs  and  tears, 
curled  in  one  comer  of  the  sofa,  with  her  face  hidden. 

The  passion  was  all  gone ;  only  the  remembrance 
of  her  great  naughtiness  was  left — ^the  remembrance 
of  all  her  hopes  after  a  better  life;  the  feaor  and 
trouble  that  it  was  all  in  vain. 

He  left  her  alone  for  an  hour  or  more ;  but  there 
was  something  appealing  in  the  sobs  that  still  came, 
and  the  quiet  that  followed. 

"  May,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

And  then  he  went  to  her. 

"  May,  I  can't  think  what  possessed  you  to  behave 
in  such  a  way :  you  are  worse  than  ever." 

"Oh,  Stephen,  I  don't  mean  to  be,  indeed  I 
don't ;  only  somehow  I  always  am  bad." 

*•  I  wish  I  could  show  you.  May,  how  thoroughly 
in  the  wrong  you  put  yourself  behaving  as  you  do. 
I  wiU  not  speak  about  Tom ;  you  know  how  far  that 
was  your  own  fault  well  enough,  but  I  am  more  sur* 
prised  than  I  can  say  at  your  behaviour  to  Phillis." 
Oh,  I  never  shall,  I  never  can  get  on  with  her." 
You  utterly  make  a  mistake.  May.  There  is 
never  a  trifle  brought  np  but  you  quarrel  about  it ; 
and  I  can't  see  how  there  is  to  be  any  peace  in  th& 
house.  Whatever  the  occasion,  you  certainly  put 
yourself  in  the  wrong.  You  must  remember  that  she 
is  entitled  to  respect  from  you,  at  any  rate  in  speech 
and  conduct.  The  way  you  speak  of  and  to  her 
would  make  any  one  think  she  was  a  perfect  shrew. 
I  don't  believe  you  mean  it  for  a  moment,  but  then, 
you  have  no  business  to  act  as  you  do.  Talk  about 
giving  her  respect,  why.  May,  you  have  much  more 
than  that  to  give  her.  Even  if  she  were  as  loveless 
as  yon  seem  to  think,  still.  Christian  love,  is  it 
aJlowed  to  exclude  any  P  " 

Oh,  Stephen,  I  didn't  mean  all  that!" 
Why,"  he  went  on,  in  a  sort  of  wonderment, 
"  not  core  for  old  Phillis  I  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing !  You  cared  for  her  when  she  sat  up  with  you 
night  after  night  last  year,  and  nursed  you  through 
the  fever,  and  when  she  mends  aU  your  clothes,  and 
excuses  your  wild  ways  to  us  boys,  and  looks  after 
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yoa«  and  Bares  up  that  you  may  go  nicely  dressed 
and  cared  for  to  see  Bdsatnond,  and *' 

'^  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry — I  am  bo  sorry  I  Please, 
Stephen,  don't  go  on.  I  care  for  her  with  all  my 
heart ;  only  I  don*t  know  what  makes  me  so  nanghty 
to  her!" 

"It*8  the  same  with  us  all.  May;  it's  the  little 
midge-bites  that  we  can't  bear.  If  anything  big 
comes  for  us  to  bear  for  or  from  those  we  love,  we 
lift  it  manfully ;  but  it*s  these  trifles  that  upset  us. 
If  we  could  only  treat  them  with  the  slight  notice 
they  deserve,  and  reserve  our  forcet  for  what  is  worth 
fltriving  for,  how  different  we  should  all  be ! " 

"  I  wish  I  did." 

"We  shall  never  do  it.  May,  until  we  leave  off 
depending  on  ourselves." 

*'  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Just  this,  we  need  to  g^ve  ourselves  up  to 
Christ." 

Have  you  done  so,  Stephen  ?  " 
I  hope  so.     Tes,  I  have." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  did  it  ?  *'  she  asked,  as 
she  crept  a  bit  nearer,  and  did  not  miss  a  welcome. 

"  Why,  it  is  just  like  this,  Biay :  God  has  promised 
us  salvation,  and  those  who  have  once  heard  His 
voice  will  never  rest  till  they  hear  it  always.  And 
His  salvation  is  this — first,  that  we  come  to  Him  and 
receive  it,  that  is,  receive  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all.  Just  to  trust  His  love  that  has  loved 
us  80  much,  and  to  believe  that  He  hat  cast  away 
our  sins  from  before  His  face." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  what  next  ?" 

"Then  that  we  surrender  ourselves  entirely  to 
Him,  to  be  governed  by  Him ;  that  we  give  all  into 
His  hands— our  pleasures,  studies,  hopes,  fears— oU, 
and  leave  them  with  Him ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
we  receive  aU  from  Him." 

"  I  don't  understand  that  part  of  it." 

"  Beceiving  from  Him?  I  think  it's  like  this — ^we  are 
*  accustomed  to  depend  on  ourselves,  but  we  must 
give  that  up.  We  have  a  little  love,  a  little  patience, 
a  little  desire,  a  little  kindness,  and  we  want  to  go 
and  trade  with  these,  and  make  them  more.  Now, 
I  fancy,  that,  instead,  we  ought  just  to  recognise  that 
there  is  nothing  good  or  worth  anything  iit  us,  that 
we  must  turn  away  as  much  from  the  good  in  us  as 
from  the  bad  in  us,  and  depend  solely  on  Christ.  *He 
is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption,'  it  says.  Then  let  us  never  expect 
anything  from  ourselves;  but  all,  and  everything 
from  Christ,  in  us,  and  the  rest  will  come." 
But  we  must  seeii  we  are  getting  on  ?  " 
Don't  you  remember  how  it  says,  in  the  parable 
of  the  seeds  and  tares,  that  the  man  went  day  and 
night  to  see  his  field,  and  the  seed  sprang  up,  he  knew 
^ot  how  f  Yon  are  always  wanting  to  be  at  your  seed, 
seeing  how  it  is  getting  on ;  just  leave  it  alone,  and 
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be  busy  only  with  Christ  Jesus,  and  He  wiU  take 
care  of  the  rest." 

Oh,  Stephen,  I  wiah  I  could  do  that !" 
So  you  can,  child.     Just  take  and  use  Christ 
Himself  j  don't  fret  and  worry  about  what  you  hare 
or  have  not ;   be  busy  with  Htnj,  all  that  Ke  is,  and 
the  rest  will  come." 

"  I  hope  it  will." 

"  I  am  sure  it  will.  God  is  too  mighty,  and  too 
tender  ever  to  leave  a  soul  that  longs  for  Him  un- 
satisfied. He  has  a  place  for  you  in  his  heart.  I 
am  sure  yon  are  there  already,  and  now,  live  on 
Christ  Jesus,  and  live  for  Him." 

"  It  seems  so  little  that  I  can  do." 

"  Do  it  very  cheerf nlly,  and  very  well,  then.  Have 
you  ever  heard  what  Herbert  said  ? — 

'  Lord,  place  xne  ia  Thy  concert ; 
Give  oiM  Btrain  to  mj  poor  reed.* 

And  however  broken  or  bruised  you  may  think  your 
reed.  He  will  neither  break  nor  bruise  it,  but  will 
train  it  to  harmony ;  and  if,  child,  you  may  touch 
but  one  chord,  but  one  note  on  God's  great  organ, 
don't  ever  descend  for  a  moment  to  pipe  a  quarrel- 
some tune  on  a  Jew's-harp.  Now  I  must  send  you 
away." 

'*  Oh,  Stephen,  do  tell  me  have  you  known  all  this 
long ! " 

'  "No,  not  long;  but  I  have  found  at  lost  that 
Christ  has  known  me  all  my  life.'* 

( To  he  coniinved. ) 


"THE    QUIVER"  B  I  B  L  K    CLASS. 

19.  Where  do  we  read  of  the  people  far  the  firtt 
Hme  debating  whether  Jesus  was  their  expected 
Messiah  ? 

20.  State  the  reason  why  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  Adonijah  by  his  brother  King  Solomon. 

21.  After  the  Lord  Jesus  had  fed  the  five  thousand 
we  are  told  that  He  "constrained  His  disciples  to 
get  into  a  ship."  What  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  thU  ? 

22.  The  second  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  was 
made  to  Abraham,  and  repeated  to  Isaac  and  to 
Jacob,     Give  chapter  and  verse. 

23.  State  when  for  the  third  Hms  a  voice  from 
heaven  spoko  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

24.  What  is  the  first  notice  we  have  of  Silas? 
Who  accompanied  St.  Paul  after  he  separated  from 
Barnabas  ? , 

ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS  CN  FACE  32. 

9.  See  Matt.  xvi.  23. 

10.  Four  (Lev.  xix.  23—25). 

11.  Isa.  XV.  2. 

12.  Luke  xviii.  12. 

13.  1,  see  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  2,  Gen.  xviL  8 ;  3,  Gen. 
xvil  16. 

14.  St.  John  (vi.  12). 


THE  QUIVER. 


THE    OLD    OAK. 


fOBET-ENOTTED  <wk,  with  ribbU  trunk,  j 
Thai,    boUoved    bj    time,    art    jmw    a 
■bell, 
Wbare  w«  in  oar  aazl;  days  hare  aonk, 
Up^erouching  within  tlij  wooden  eell ; 

TOLX. 


Aa  there  toi  a  vbile  we  lingered  dry 
From  itorin-driTen  t&in  that  ccadded  by. 


Eoir  gay  is  the  path  along  thy  ledge 
When  daisie*  bwpdiikld  all  the  gronadi 
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And  thorns  are  in  bloom  along  the  hedge, 
Where  lately  the  woodpecker  has  found 
A  bower  within  her  doorway,  high 
In  thee,  as  the  rook  is  sweeping  by. 

At  night,  on  the  moon-shown  path  below 
Thy  head,  only  men-folk  take  their  way, 

"Where  women,  by  choice,  would  only  shew 
Their  comelier  shapes  while  shines  th^  day. 


And  not  when  thy  broken  moon-shades  lie 
Where  swiftly  the  meal-white  owl  sweeps  by. 

When  flakes  of  grey  moss  that  thou  hast  shed 
In  storms,  are  all  dried  by  summer  heat. 

And  foot-weary  men  beneath  thy  head 
Would  willingly  sit  to  rest  their  feet ; 

Then  happy,  the  while  the  sun  is  high, 

la  he  who  beholds  my  love  come  by. 


EDWARD    TURNER,    CARPENTER    AND     BUILDER. 


BY  A.QNES  UACDONELL,   AXTTHeB   OF   "  MARTIlir'S   VINEYARD 
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CHAPTER   ni. 
A     HOME     IN     THE     COURT. 

*'  Along  tlie  dty'a  etreet  she  led  the  way, 
Aa  fair  as  country  maid  'mid  mounds  of  hay." 

ND  thinking  of  this  made  me  look  at 
those  standing  near  me.  We  were  close 
to  the  benches  over  which  hung  a  banner 
with  "  St.  Mary's  School,  Lambeth,"  upon 
it.  The  children  must  have  walked  a 
good  way,  and  many  of  them  looked  tired  and  pale.  I 
knew  they  could  not  get  bite  or  sup  till  three  o'clock. 
It  must  have  been  more  of  a  treat  to  those  who  came 
to  see  them,  and  went  away  in  their  carriages  to 
dinner,  than  for  those  poor  little  things,  I  fancy.  I 
was  thinking  over  this  while  the  bishop  was  preaching; 
we  could  see  him  raise  his  arm  every  now  and  then, 
but  we  were  too  far  off  to  catch  a  word  where  we 
stood.  Several  of  the  children  near  me  had  gone  to 
sleep,  with  their  little  heads  laid  on  their  companions' 
shoulders.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  movement 
among  the  upper  row  of  boys — a  little  chap  had 
fallen  forward,  and  was  being  held  from  the  floor 
by  two  other  boys.  One  of  the  policemen  who  was 
stationed  below  eigne  up,  and  took  liold  of  the  child, 
and  begun  to  haul  him  by  the  shoulders  down  the 
narrow  passage  between  the  lines  of  seats. 

I  saw  the  little  chap  had  fainted.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  girl  on  the  opposite  side  started  up,  and, 
after  talking  a  moment  or  so  to  a  teacher,  began  to 
push  her  way  very  quietly  and  quickly  down  towards 
us,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  boy  was  brought  to 
the  barrier  where  we  stood.  I  took  the  boy  in  my  arms, 
and  said  to  the  policeman,  "  I'll  see  him  to  a  place 
behind  the  scaffolding,  and  get  him  a  sup  of  water." 
"He'd  better  be  took  home,"  says  he,  in  a  whisper. 
"He  lives  somewhere  in  Blackfriars,  they  say.  They're 
only  in  the  road  when  they  get  this  way.  The  young 
woman  belongs  to  him ;  she'll  take  charge  of  him.'' 

The  girl  had  to  cross  a  space  of  the  reserved 
seats  to  reach  the  place  where  we  stood.  I  judged 
by  her  face  she  was  sister  to  the  boy.  I  felt  a 
pity  for  her;  for  though  she  was  not  much  more 
than  a  child,  she  was,  I  saw,  old  enough  to  slirink 
and  flush  under  the  stare  of  all  those  people. 
"What  a  pretty  girl  1"  said  a  lady;  and  a  young  man 


put  up  his  eye-glass  to  look  at  her.  They  were  not 
within  hearing  of  the  sermon,  and  so  thought,  I 
suppose,  they  could  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  show, 
and  make  what  remarks  they  liked.  The  girl  glanced 
round  a  little  flurried,  but  still  with  a  clear  brave 
look  in  her  eyes.  They  somehow  settled  on  me. 
Perhaps  she  read  in  my  face  the  honest  pity  I  felt 
for  her  in  my  heart  at  the  moment.  She  spoke  to 
me^  as  if  in  answer  to  my  thoughts,  and  looked  up 
into  my  face. 

"  Please  take  him  to  the  door ;  he  is  my  brother. 
The  fresh  air  will  bring  him  round." 

I  carried  him  to  one  of  the  side  doors,  and,  as  there 
was  no  other  seat,  laid  him  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
great  pillars,  with  his  head  against  my  knee.  Then, 
she  knelt  down  on  the  stones,  and  took  his  head  on 
her  lap,  and  loosened  the  stiff  collar  of  his  coat ;  and 
I  ran  for  a  glass  of  water.  When  I  came  back,  I 
found  the  boy  with  his  eyes  open,  but  looking  still 
veiy  sickly  and  pale.  He  drank  some  of  the  water, 
and  his  sister  looked  up,  and  said,  "He  is  getting- 
better.  The  noise  in  the  church  frightened  him, 
and  turned  him  faint.  They  have  given  me  leave  to 
take  him  home  for  the  day ;  he  is  a  boarder  at  St. 
Mary's,  but  I  am  only  a  day-scholar,  and  I  live  with 
my  aunt  in  Bemer's  Street,  Blackfriars.  Can  you 
walk,  Tom?"  she  says;  "it's  not  fai*,  you  know, 
dear,"'  then  she  whispered,  with  a  little  laugh,  to 
please  him — "  won't  we  have  a  nice  holiday  together, 
and  you  shall  have  a  bun  for  tea;  see  if  you  don't!" 

But  though  he  smiled,  he  seemed  weak-  and  tired 
still,  and  not  ready  to  walk ;  and  I  took  him  up  in 
my  arms,  and  told  her  to  lead  the  way,  and  that  I 
would  carry  him  home.  So  we  went  across  the 
flags  of  the  churchyard,  and  through  the  crowd  of 
carriages,  and  along  some  narrow  streets ;  the  girl 
leading  the  way.  I  see  her  still,  as  she  tripped  along, 
with  her  white  cap  and  apron,  her  smiling  face  turned 
over  her  shoulder  to  give  him  a  kind  look  from  time 
to  time,  and  looking,  I  thought,  as  strange,  with  her 
quaint  dress,  in  those  London  streets,  as  any  bright 
country  flower  that  had  sprung  up  on  the  dusty 
pavement. 

She  stopped  before  a  dingy-looking  house,  and 
opened  a  door  that  was  only  latched,  and  went  in. 
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''Here's  the  place,  sir/'  she  said;  "it 's  up-stairs, 
please — we  live  on  the  third  storey." 

I  followed  her  up  the  narrow  staircafle^  to  a  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  roof  slanted  towards  one  side,  and  the  sunshine 
came  in  through  the  two  small  windows  that  looked 
out  on  to  the  chimneys  and  roofs  of  other  houses. 

The  room  was  very  neat  and  dean*  though  poor- 
looking.  The  girl  took  the  child  from  me,  and  laid 
him  on  the  bed ;  the  moment  she  touched  him  his 
arms  were  about  her  neck,  an^  I  saw  he  felt  more 
comfortable  and  at  home  with  her  than  he  had  done 
with  me. 

"  Aunt  is  out  at  work  just  now/'  she  said  to  me. 
"  Won't  she  be  surprised  to  find  a  new  bird  in  the 
nest !"  she  said  to  the  boy.  "  See,  I'll  get  you  a  cup 
of  tea,  Tom,  and  you'll  soon  feel  better ;  I'll  have  it 
ready  in  a  minute."  But  l^e  began  to  cry,  and  held  to 
her  in  a  weak  way,  and  would  not  let  her  leave  him. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  where  the  things  are,"  I  said, 
"and  you'll  trust  me,  I'll  make  the  tea  while  you 
stay  by  him.  I've  often  had  to  make  my  own  tea," 
I  said,  '*  and  I  know  well  enough  how  to  do  it." 

So  she  sat,  and  told  me  where  the  tea-things  were, 
and  where  I  should  find  the  bread,  and  the  knife  to 
cut  it ;  and,  somehow,  we  got  quite  friendly  over  the 
work ;  and  she  chatted  away  now  merrily,  partly  to 
cheer  the  boy,  and  partly  with  a  sort  of  knowledge 
that  comes  early  to  some  girls,  that  teaches  them 
what  other  people  feel,  and  made  her  wish  to  set  me 
at  my  ease,  and  let  me  feel  at  home. 

I  must  have  been  there  over  half  an  hour,  I  think, 
before  I  thought  of  going;  and  when  the  time  came 
for  me  to  go,  I  could  not  but  stand  a  moment  to 
watch  the  two— she  dipping  the  bread  into  the  tea, 
and  feeding  him  so  kindly  and  carefully,  with  her 
arms  about  him,  and  his  head  upon  her  breast. 

I  held  jny  hand  to  say,  "  Good-bye."  "  I'll  look  in 
to-motrow  as  I  pass,  and  see  how  he  goes  on,"  I  said. 
"  My  name  is  Edward  Turner ;  I'm  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  I'll  make  you  a  box,"  I  said  to  the  little 
fellow,  "  and  bring  it  you  one  of  these  days ;  see  if 
I  don't!" 

"  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us,"  the  girl  said,  with 
a  quick  bright  smile,  "and  Tom  and  I  are  only 
strangers  to  you.  My  name  is  Barbara — Barbara 
Milton — ^we  are  orphans,  and  we  live  with  our  aunt. 
Tom 's  not  strong — ^never  bsjB  been  since  he  was  a 
baby— and  I  was  frightened  very  much  when  he 
fainted.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  bring  him 
home  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE     0BPHAN8. 

"  Oh,  shifting  heart,  tbai  raries  with  the  wind. 
Stand  stUl  a  moment,  knowing  daty  now. 
While  I  may  fetter  this  inoonstant  mind, 
/  And  have  my  purpose  bonded  with  a  tow." 

It  has  often  puzzled  me  since,  to  find  the  reason  of 

the  thought  that  came  into  my  mind  at  that  moment 


so  sudden  and  strong.  It  has  always  been  my  dis- 
position, since  I  was  a  boy,  to  think  a  great  deal 
about  a  thing  before  I  resolved  how  to  act  about  itj^ 
though,  when  I  have  considered  a  thing  over,  I  usually 
see  it  aU  clear,  and  resolve,  without  wavering,  what  I 
shall  do,  and  when  I  have  once  made  up  my  mind, 
my  judgment  is  not  shaken. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  Barbara's  words  about  their 
being  orphans  at  that  moment  came  W'hen  my  heart 
was  softened  with  the  sight  of  all  those  children  in 
the  church,  and  only  sealed  the  feeling  of  pity  I 
had  had  in  thinking  of  all  their  helplessness  and 
innocence.  But  in  the  moment  that  I  stood  with 
Barbara  Milton's  hand  in  mine,  I  made  up  my  mind, 
like  a  vow  to  God,  that  I  would  stand  between  those 
children  and  the  world  while  I  drew  breath.  I  felt 
it,  as  I  say,  like  a  vow  to  God,  and  yet  I  knew  no 
reason  for  it;  and,  as  I  went  up  the  street  again, 
back  to  the  workshop,  I  wondered  why  I  had  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  the  two  children,  and  whether  I 
should  ever  see  them  again. 

I  did  see  them  again,  though  I  did  not  go 
there  often.  The  few  times  I  went  to  the  Miltons' 
made  me  feel  very  friendly,  almost  as  if  I  had  known 
them  all  my  life.  Barbara's  aunt  made  me  welcome^ 
when  she  found  I  was  a  quiet  steady-going  fellow. 
Sometimea  I  dropped  in  of  an  evening  as  I  went 
home  from  my  work,  to  say  "How  do  you  do?"  er  te 
leave  a  toy  for  the  boy,  or  some  such  errand.  I  some- 
how never  forgot  the  vow  I  made  when  I  first  saw  the 
two  children— it  lay  strong  and  sound  in  my  heart,  and 
grew  deeper  till  it  came  to  be  part  of  my  life,  I  think. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Charlie  Brereton  went  back 
to  Birchfield  to  take  partnership  with  his  uncle  in  the 
shop,  but  I  still  stayed  on  at  Smith  and  Horrock's, 
and  took  the  place  of  foreman  in  the  first  room. 
I  had  never  told  Charlie  about  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Miltons.  The  fact  was,  that  since  he  had 
come  to  London  he  had  made  many  friends,  and  went 
mostly  with  them ;  and  when  we  were  together — as 
sometimes  happened — ^he  talked  of  his  own  affairs^ 
and  I  did  not  say  much  about  mine.  Indeed,  I  think 
I  had  a  sort  of  shrinking  from  telling  him  about 
Barbara,  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  what  might  come  if 
they  met— of  that  which  did  come  afterwards,  and 
which  gave  me  the  bitterest  thoughts  of  my  life. 

I  had  uneasy  thoughts  sometimes,  too,  about  his 
going  to  Birchfield,  wondering  how  he  would  behave 
himself  towards  Ann;  and  I  felt  relieved  when  I  found 
the  letters  from  Kobert  said  little  about  it;  and 
then  I  went  down  to  Birchfield  now  and  again  for 
Sunday.  I  heard  Uttle  of  his  being  at  the  cottage. 
He  was  still  very  friendly  with  Bobert,  and  was  vezy 
kind  and  civil  to  my  mother  and  Ann*  Whatever 
faults  ho  might  have,  Charlie  Brereton  was  not  proud 
nor  so  set  up  with  being  his  uncle's  partner  as  to 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  old  friends ;  it  was  only 
that  his  London  experience  had  filled  his  mind,  and 
his  thoughts  were  always  running  on  new  fancies. 
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Barbara  had  left  aohool  now  for  more  than  a  jear, 
and  supported  herself  by  needlework ;  but  the  boy 
was  still  in  the  Lambeth  school.  She  had  g^wn 
tall  and  womanly,  but  her  health  suffered  from  the 
confinement  and  late  hours  she  kept  over  her  sewing. 
I  used  to  think  of  this  a  good  deal  at  that  time,  when 
I  fancied  her  cheeks  looked  paler  than  they  should. 
I  used  to  meet  her  sometimes  on  her  way  to  the  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  for  which  she  worked,  and 
sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  I  walked  a  bit  of  the 
way  with  her. 

She  had  put  off  her  white  cap  and  tippet  now, 
and  you  could  see  her  brown  hair  knotted  up  behind; 
but  she  still  wore  plain  dark  clothes,  and  always 
looked  as  neat  and  pretty  as  any  lady.  I  think  she 
always  thought  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  uncle,  or 
a  near  relation  much  older  than  herself.  Sometimes, 
when  I  went  there  of  an  evening,  and  sat  a  while 
with  her  and  her  aunt,  she  threw  off  all  shyness,  and 
laughed,  and  talked*  and  told  us  about  the  girls  in 
the  shop,  or  sprang  up,  and,  spreading  out  her 
brown  dress,  minced  about  the  room,  imitating  the 
fine  lady  that  was  set  orer  the  girls  in  the  work- 
room, anal  who  was  hard-hearted,  for  all  her  fine  airs 
and  soft  Toice. 

The  colour  used  te  come  to  Barbara's  eheeks  then, 
-and  she  looked  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  I  thought  a  g^eat 
deal  about  her  all  that  time :  she  seemed  the  very 
joy  of  my  life,  eren  then.  Spite  of  the  hard  work, 
she  was  growing  up  as  pure  and  fresh  as  a  flower  in 
all  the  dust  and  smoke  of  London.  But  it  often 
troubled  me  to  think  of  her  being  so  much  with  the 
kind  of  people  she  was  thrown  with  at  the  shop  where 
she  worked;  and  for  many  months  I  was  turning 
over  in  my  mind   schemes  for  getting  her  some 


different  kind  of  employment  She  had  been  taught 
well  at  St.  Mary's  School,  and  her  mind  had  a  natural 
quickness  of  its  own.  She  did  ererything  she  turned 
her  hand  to  well  and  easily.  I  used  to  like  to  watch 
her  at  her  sewing,  to  see  how  she  cut  and  smoothed 
her  work,  and  how,  when  she  had  done,  she  gathered 
up  the  ends,  and  tidied  all  aboitt  her,  leaving  every 
place  the  fresher  and  the  neater  for  her  having  been 
there. 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  as  I  came  home  from 
work,  I  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  read  an  advertise- 
ment about  a  class  of  young  women  whe  were  to  be 
trained  as  telegraphers.  The  girls  had  to  spend  a 
year  in  the  office,  until  they  had  learned  the  art,  and 
were  then  to  be  promoted  to  small  stations,  or  to 
places  as  under-derks  at  a  terminus,  and  receive 
wages.  "  A  lady,"  the  advertisement  said,  "  was  at 
the  head  of  this  office,  whose  chief  interest  was  to 
supply  new  lines  of  industry  to  the  better  educated 
class  of  young  women  seeking  employment  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  were  for  the  most  part  forced,  through 
necessity,  into  the  already  over-crowded  ranks  of 
needlewomen." 

I  thought  this  all  over  for  a  day  or  so,  but  I  was 
very  much  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  I  knew  that 
Barbara's  present  employment  was  bad;  the  hours 
were  long,  and  the  wages  poor,  and  the  company  of 
some  of  the  other  work-girls  far  from  good;  but 
then  I  knew  nothing  about  the  telegraphing  work, 
nor  anybody  who  could  tell  me  about  it.  Still,  the 
words  of  the  advertisement  were  always  running  in 
my  head,  when  I  was  at  my  work  even,  and  there  was 
something  about  the  wording  of  it  that  made  me  feel 
respect  and  liking  for  the  person  that  wrote  it 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Tben  said  Jesus,  Faihar,  tozgiTs  tham;  for  they  know  not  wha!;  thej  do."— >Lim  zsdii.  34. 


E  visit  Calvary  —  the  place  around 
which  the  most  saored  and  sublime 
associations  gather  -—  the  place  of  all 
plsMsee  which  we  love  in  memory  and 
imagination  to  frequent,  sanctified,  as  it  is  for 
ever,  by  the  event  which  transpired  there  more 
than  eighteen  centurieB  ago.  We  visit  Calvary 
now,  not  merely  that  we  may  gaze  upon  the  up- 
lifted cross,  and  behold  the  Divine  Sufferer,  but 
that  we  may  listen  to  the  last  Xoords  of  Jemu,  the 
dying  utterances  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  which 
we  may  regard  as  among  the  most  significant 
words  of  Him  who  spake  as  man  never  spake. 
And  surely,  if  the  last  words  which  have  been 
whispered  into  our  ears  by  earthly  friends  in  the 


moment  of  death  are  shrined  in  our  heart's  inmost 
sanctuary,  and  held  as  a  possession  over  dear; 
these  last  words  of  Christ,  uttered  from  the  cross, 
and  in  the  midst  of  inexpressible  agonies  endured 
on  our  account — ^words  full  of  tenderness  and  love 
— surely  these  will  be  treaaored  as  inexpressibly 
and  everlastingly  precious  by  us  all !  The  longer 
and  more  devoutly  we  ponder  these  final  utterances 
of  Christ,  the  more  does  His  wonderful  character 
unfold  itself  to  our  view ;  the  more  beauty  do  we 
discern  to  admire;  the  more  majesty  to  reverence; 
and  the  more  of  that  deep  and  exhaustless  love 
wherewith  our  weary  souls  may  refresh  themselves. 
We  have  on  the  pages  of  the  world's  history  the 
record  of  many  remarkable  deaths  :  of  men  who 
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were  martyrs  to  some  great  truth,  some  high  and 
noble  principle,  but  we  have  no  death  like  this. 
Sy  such  men  in  their  dying  moments  have  been 
uttered  many  memorable  words,  but  no  words  like 
these  last  words  of  Jesus.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  from  a  Roman  soldier,  who  witnessed  this 
scene,  and  listened  to  these  words,  there  was  ex- 
torted the  confession,  "Certainly  this  was  a 
righteous  man;"  or  that  an  infidel  should  have 
made  the  singular  acknowledgment,  "  If  Socrates 
lived  and  died  like  a  philosopher,  Christ  lived  and 
died  like  a  God.*' 

What  words  could  more  remarkably  and  beau- 
tifully express  Christ's  character  than  these  words 
of  merciful  and  High-priestly  intercession,  which 
He  offered  up  for  His  murderers  when  first  ex- 
tended on  the  cross,  or,  more  probably,  while  they 
were  actually  affixing  Him  to  it  P  There  He  is,  not 
only  tied  but  nailed  to  the  cross ;  lifted  up  a  spec- 
tacle for  men  to  mock  at ;  the  subject  of  bodily  tor- 
ture the  most  extreme;  the  object  of  indignity 
and  reviling  the  most  brutal;  and  His  first  words 
are  not  words  spoken  in  defence  of  Himself  or  ac- 
cusation of  others,  not  words  of  defiance  or  im- 
precation, but  He  fulfils  the  ancient  prophecy — He 
makes  intercession  for  the  transgressors.  He  carries 
out  His  own  injunction — spraying  for  them  who 
were  despitefally  using  and  persecuting  Him.  He 
ofiers  up  this  prayer  for  his  murderers  : — "  Father, 
foTffive  them ;  for  tliey  know  not  what  they  do,** 

As  we  listen  to  these  words,  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  petition  presented,  and  not  less  by 
the  plea  by  which  it  was  sustained, 

I, 

The  petition  presented,  "  T^^  "—probably  while 
they  were  actually  fastening  Him  to  the  cross,  or 
lifting  Him  up  on  it—"  then;*  when  His  sense  of 
the  indignity  offered  to  Him  must  have  been  most 
keen,  and  His  physical  agony  most  intense.  He 
said, "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

A  remarkable,  indeed  a  quite  unexampled 
prayer  this,  in  whatever  light  it  is  regarded. 

Think  who  were  the  objects  of  this  prayer,  who 
were  interested  in  it !  They  were  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  un- 
paralleled atrocity,  who  were  crucifying  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  putting  Him  to  an 
open  shame.  A  crime  which,  in  its  hideonsness 
and  atrocity,  seems  marked  off  from  all  others, 
towering  darkly  above  them  all — the  world's  ever- 
lasting reproach.  Everything  seems  to  conspire 
to  aggravate  and  intensify  this,  the  crowning  sin 
of  humanity ;  and,  as  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
we  read  the  terrible  record,  we  wonder  not  that  the 
earth  should  have  trembled  in  sympathy  with  the 
Divine  Sufferer,  or  that  the  heavens  should  have 
been  arrayed  as  with  sackcloth* 


Think  Who  was  the  object  of  this  virulent  ani- 
mosity! The  victim  who  suffers  from  all  this 
rancour,  malignity,  pitiless  persecution,  is  One  of 
unblemished  reputation,  of  pure  and  spotless  life, 
of  boundless  benevolence.  One  who  has  come  forth 
upon  an  errand  of  love  and  mercy.  Yes,  the  one 
instance  of  moral  perfection  ever  presented  to 
«  the  world  is  the  one  around  whom,  on  Calvary, 
eighteen  centuries  since,  there  surged  and  roared 
that  terrible  sea  of  passion  and  sin.  And  it  was  the 
very  moral  superiority  of  Christ,  the  very  purity 
of  His  principles,  which  awakened  the  animosity 
which  there  so  fatally  expressed  itself.  Had  He 
been  of  the  world — of  kindred  spirit  and  aim — the 
world  wQnld  have  recognised  and  loved  its  own. 
But  because  He  was  not  of  the  world,  but  alto- 
gether nobler,  truer,  purer,  and  because  that 
character,  so  noble  and  pure,  was  a  standing 
rebuke  of  the  world's  sin,  therefore  the  world 
hated  Him.  It  has  been  well  said,  "The  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  was  the  realisation  of  that  dark 
anticipation  of  heathenism  which  Plato  had  already 
expressed,  where  he  makes  Glaucus  say  to  Socrates, 
that  a  perfectly  righteous  man,  if  he  were  to 
appear  upon  the  earth,  would  certainly  be  loaded 
with  chains,  scourged,  tortured,  and,  after  having 
borne  all  this,  crucified." 

And  the  murderers  of  Christ — those  for  whom 
this  prayer  was  offered — put  no  limit  upon  the 
expression  of  their  hatred;  there  was  no  mercy 
mingling  with  their  malignity;  they  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  means  of  increasing 
suffering  and  deepening'  degradation.  And  yet  for 
these  men  does  Christ  pray — ^not  that  swift  and 
fiery  vengeance  might  visit  and  consume  them; 
not  that  the  earth  might  yawn  and  swallow  them ; 
not  that  they  might  bear  upon  their  brow  the 
brand  of  eternal  infamy,  or  cany  about  in  their 
souls  the  abiding  remembrance  of  this  deed,  which 
should  be  within  them  as  the  burning  of  an  inextin- 
guishable fire,  or  the  gnawing  of  an  undying 
worm.  No !  But  wonder,  0  heavens,  and  be  ye 
astonished,  0  earth  I  His  prayer  is — "  Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 

As  we  listen  to  this  prayer  we  should  try  and 
realise  what  is  involved  in  this  one  word,  forgive- 
ness ;  the  prayer  is,  not  merely  that  these  men,  so 
depraved,  so  prejudiced,  so  cruel,  so  resolutely  set 
on  imbruing  their  hands  in  innocent  blood,  should 
not  be  visited  with  the  punishment  which  by  their 
sins  they  wore  invoking — that  alone  would  have 
been  a  great  boon.  But  Christ  prays  that  they 
may  be  restored  to  a  state  of  purity  and  bles- 
sedness ;  that  they  who  were  engaged  in  putting 
Him  to  death  might  enjoy  that  pardoa  which 
could  only  reach  men  through  the  cr^ss;  that 
they  might,  being  justified  by  His  bloo(',  and  sanc- 
tified by  His  spirit,  sit  down  with  Him  in  that 
kingdom  the  way  to  which  He  Himself  was.   How 
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can  we  measure  the  love  which  thus  leads  Christ 
to  pray  that  the  rery  men  who  were  putting  Him 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  may  share  all 
the  privileges  of  an  endless  life  ? 

"What  light  does  this  prayer  shed  upon  Christ's 
invariable  character  and  purpose  as  the  Redeemer 
of  men ! — a  character  and  purpose  of  love,  the 
expression  of  which  cannot  be  hindered  by  any 
stress  of  outward  circumstances.  Hostile  rejection 
of  ofiTered  service,  and  malignant  aspersion  of 
character,  have  turned  many  patriots  and  philan- 
thropists from  the  path  of  benevolence,  and  led 
them  to  retire  in  cynical  seclusion  from  the  world. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  have  we  in  Christ,  as 
these  words  of  merciful  intercession,  uttered  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  attest.  Christ's 
character,  Christ's  purposes  cannot  alter;  and  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  for  us  that  it  is  so.  He  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

And  this  prayer  must  not  be  viewed  as  a 
special,  an  isolated  expression  of  Christ's  love.  It 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  life  of  Christ. 
It  was  liiat  men  might  be  forgiven  that  Christ 
came  into  our  world.  This  was  the  master-passion 
of  His  soul ;  on  accomplishing  the  Divine  purpose 
of  saving  man  His  heart  was  set,  and  He  was 
straitened  till  this  was  accomplished.  By  no  in- 
gratitude, by  no  misrepresentation,  by  no  perse- 
cution, can  He  be  turned  aside  from  His  work; 
He  can  hear  unmoved,  save  by  pity,  that  shout, 
drowning  every  other  shout,  "Crucify  him! 
Crucify  him!"  and  extended  there  upon  the 
cross,  in  agony  which  may  not  bo  described,  He 
can  utter  these  words  of  merciful  intercession, 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Tho  very  malignity  of  men  of  which 
He  is  the  object,  the  very  cruelty  from  which  He 
suffers,  so  far  from  turning  Him  aside  from  the 
work  in  which  He  had  engaged,  presented  them- 
selves to  Him  but  as  symptoms  of  that  dire 
disease  for  which  He  was  providing  the  remedy. 
Man  was  never  more  clearly  seen  to  need  a  Divine 
Saviour  than  at  the  very  time  that  Saviour  was 
suffering  for  man's  sin.  There,  side  by  side,  we 
see  tho  disease  in  all  its  raging  and  terrible 
malignity,  and  there  the  Divine  remedy  which  is 
to  work  a  lasting  and  complete  cure.  And  shall  we 
wonder  that  Christ,  on  the  cross,  prayed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  He  died  to  render 
possible !  The  more  fully  we  realise  tho  signifi- 
cance of  this  prayer,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see 
how  perfectly  it  consists  with  the  great  purpose  of 
Christ's  life,  and  the  great  desire  of  His  heart. 

When  viewed  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  must  occur  to  us  as  singu- 
larly appropriate  that  such  a  prayer  should  be 
oflTered  at  sich  a  time.  In  Christ  we  see  not  only 
the  atoning  Lamb,  the  all-sufficient  Sacrifice,  but 
we  see  One  who  was  at  onco  priest  and  victim ; 


and  so,  while  ofiering  the  blood  of  atonement.  He 
intercedes  as  the  great  and  prevalent  High  Priest 
— as  though,  in  thus  seeking  the  salvation  and 
forgiveness  of  the  greatest  sinners.  He  would  con- 
vince the  world  of  the  fact  that  His  blood  can 
"  cleanse  from  all  sin." 

The  primary  reference  of  these  words  was  to 
those  who  were  more  or  less  directly  implicated 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  all  those  who  by  word 
or  deed  were  adding  to  His  sufierings ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  many  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  prayed,  did  experience  the  blessing 
of  forgiveness  not  long  after.  The  prayer  of 
the  prevailing  Intercessor  was  answered.  Almost 
while  He  was  yet  speaking  He  was  heard.  One 
transgressor  on  a  neighbouring  cross,  who  had 
scarcely  ceased  from  reviling  Him,  is  led  to  cry 
for  mercy,  and  is  at  once  snatched  as  a  brand  from 
tho  burning.  There  was  a  Boman  soldier  so  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  he  cried 
out,  "  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  !'*  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  for  we 
read  that  "all  the  people  who  came  together 
smote  uppn  their  breasts  and  returned."  And  we 
know  that  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  period  of 
the  crucifixion  more  than  eight  thousand  were 
converted  to  the  faith  of  tho  Crucified  One.  But 
while  this  prayer  had  primary  reference  to  those 
who  Tyere  then  congregated  around  the  cross,  we 
fail  to  apprehend  its  complete  significance  till  we 
regard  it  as  really  covering  the  case  of  all  who 
need  forgiveness. 

In  offering  this  prayer,  we  see  Christ  teaching 
us  the  practical  lesson  of  Christian  forgiveness, 
Christ  always  teaches  by  example,  ^e  lived 
the  religion  which  He  preached.  He  never  bade 
His  followers  do  what  He  was  imwilling  or  unpre- 
pared to  do  Himself.  He  goes  before  us  in  all 
things,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  in  His  steps.  The  duty  of  forgiving  our 
enemies,  of  doing  good  to  and  praying  for  those 
who  despitefully'use  us  and  persecute  us,  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  precepts  of  Christianity — ^a 
duty  of  which  men  never  dreamed  before  Christ's 
advent,  one  which  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all 
practical  duties  to  discharge — a  duty  the  obligation 
of  which  men  are  still  very  unwilling  to  admit. 
Here,  then,  we  have  this  distinctively  Christian 
dutypractically  enforced — this  principle  thoroughly 
carried  out.  The  precept  of  Christ  is,  "  Pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you;"  and  here,  while  hanging  on  tho  cross,  or 
even  while,  in  the  midst  of  a  mocking  multitude. 
He  was  being  attached  to  it,  wo  hear  the  Saviour 
lifting  up  His  voice  in  prayer  for  His  enemies, 
and  saying,  "  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  Jen&io 
net  what  they  do/' 

It  was  a  new  thing  to  hear  love  to  enemies 
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enjoined  as  a  dut}-,  and  forgiveness  of  injury 
insisted  on  as  an  essential  condition  of  Christian 
life.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross, 
that  mercy,  however  slowly,  is  really  supplanting 
vindictive  revenge.  You  may  search  through  the 
entire  treasury  of  Pagan  literature,  but  you  will 
find  nothing  which  will  compare  with  these  words 
of  our  greatest  poet,  whose  lamp,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  was  kindled  at  the  sacred  fire : — 

'*  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain' d ; 
It  droppoth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 
Upon  the  place  b«Beath  ;  it  is  twice  blesa'd, — 
It  blesseth  him  that  giy4s  and  him  that  takes ; 
"Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway — 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  on  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Giod's, 
lYhen  mercy  seasons  justice." 

This  is  just  one  of  many  passages  in  our  lite- 
rature which  could  not  have  been  written  or  con- 
ceived had  Christ  not  lived  and  died.  Let  it  ever 
be  remembered  by  us  that  it  is  at  the  cross  of 
Christ,  which  affords  the  surest  ground  of  our 
hope,  that  we  shall  be  forgiven;  that  we  have 
urged  upon  us,  in  the  most  impressive  and  em- 
phatic way,  the  duty  of  fargivenese^of  even  loving 
our  enemies,  and  praying  for  them  who  despite- 
fully  use  us  and  persecute  us. 

n. 

But  we  must  censider  not  only  the  petition 
wliich  was  presented,  but  also  the  prayer  by  which 
it  was  sustained — "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  tJiey 
know  not  what  they  do  J*  The  prevailing  efficacy 
of  this  prayer  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  offered  by  Christ  who  had  con- 
descended to  the  death  of  the  cross.  It  is  as 
though  he  said — "  I  have  died  for  them ;  I  am  now 
in  paiiifulness  and  agony  dying  for  them.  Father, 
forgive  them  for  whom  I  die ;  lay  not  even  this  sin 
to  their  charge ;  I  die  that  they  may  be  saved — that 
thou  mightest  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  all 
who  believe  in  Me." 

But  this  appeal  was  associated  with  a  plea  of 
extenuation  urged  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom 
the  prayer  was  offered,  **  lliey  Jcnow  not  what 
they  do.  * 

Some  have  attempted  to  explain  these  words  by 
limiting  their  reference  to  the  Boman  soldiers, 
who,  not  knowing  what  they  did,  rendered  a 
merely  blind  and  mechanical  obedience  to  military 
authority.  The  words  cannot  fairly  be  made  to 
refer  exclusively  to  them;  and  to  whomsoever  they 
may  refer,  they  oinnot  be  regarded  as  more  than 
slightly  excusing  the  sin  which  they  were  com- 
mitting. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  those 
who  were  associated  in  securing  Christ's  death 


could  jllead  ignorance.  The  Eoman  soldiers  were 
probably  most  ignorant,  and  therefore  —  save  as 
they  indulged  in  unnecessary  cruelty — most  in- 
nocent. But  all  classes  of  the  Jews  were  occupying 
an  essentially  different  and  worse  position.  Their 
presence  at  the  cross  was  voluntary,  and  they 
themselves  had  brought  about  the  consummation 
which  they  came  forth  to  witness.  Though 
they  may  not  have  been,  and  actually  were  not, 
satisfied  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  for  had  they  known  that,  we  are  told,  they 
would  not  have  crucified  Him,  yet  they  must  have 
known  and  felt  that  Ho  was  unjustly  condemned 
And  knowing  that  the  charge  against  Him  was 
false  and  malicious,  and  regarding  Him  only  as  an 
innocent  man,  it  is  impossible  too  strongly  to 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  present 
at  the  cross,  and  who,  by  their  presence,  assisted 
at  the  crucifixion.  Still,  however,  it  remains  true 
that  thoy  knew  not  that  in  crucifying  Jesus  they 
were  crucifying  the  Christ  of  God. 

"  They  Jcnow  not  what  tliey  doP  These  words 
seem  to  shadow  forth  a  dark  possibility — though 
it  is  not  affirmed,  the  idea  cannot  but  occur  to  us — 
that  had  they  known  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
crime  which  they  were  perpetrating — all  about  the 
real  character  of  Him  against  whom  their  malignity 
was  directed,  forgiveness  might  have  been  impos- 
sible, a  thing  not  be  to  be  asked  for.  But  as  they 
knew  not  this — as  this  evil  work  was  wrought  in 
ignorance  and  unbelief— the  Intercessor  feels  that 
theirs  is  a  sin  which  may  be  prayed  for,  and  His 
word  is,  '*  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do :  however  guilty,  at  least  they  know 
not  this,  that  they  are  crucifying  Thy  Son." 

These  words  have  a  permanent  significance ;  they 
are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  utterances  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  but  regarded  as  the  abiding  words 
of  the  ever-living  Saviour.  Still,  if  we  will  but 
listen  for  His  voice,  we  may  hear  the  great  Inter- 
cessor pleading,  not  only  for  His  friends,  but  also 
for  His  enemies.  He,  when  His  bodily  presence  was 
withdrawn  from  this  world,  did  not  intermit  His 
mediatorial  work,  He  merely  passed  from  the  outer 
court,  where  the  sacrifice  is  wont  to  be  offered,  and 
where  He  had  offered  sacrifice  once  for  all,  to  the 
templets  inmost  shrine,  the  holiest  of  holies,  where, 
on  the  ground  of  that  once-offered  sacrifice,  and 
arrayed  in  the  robes  of  a  once  humiliated  but  now 
glorified  human  nature.  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  both  for  saints  and  sinners.  Yes, 
from  that  glorious  height,  as  once  from  Calvary's 
cross,  does  the  Divine  Saviour  look  down,  with  sad 
and  pitiful  eyes  and  yearning  heart,  upon  those 
who,  in  innumerable  ways,  are  still  sinning  against 
Him,  crucifying  Him  afresh,  putting  Him  to  an 
open  shame;  and  in  their  behalf  does  He  pour 
forth  the  words  of  merciful  intercession — **  Faiherp 
forgive  tliem;  for  tliey  know  not  what  they  do" 
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CHAPTBE  IX. 

HElt  Uie  com  had  been  cut 

fuid  housed,  the  achool-chil- 

I  dren  received  a  fortnight's 

holiday    that    they    might 

help  their  motherB  to  lease 

or  glean  the  fanners'  fields. 

Eda  had  long  resolred  to 

arMl  boraelf  of  this  oppor- 

paying   Mark  an  unexpected 

It.  Texley  vent  to  the   sea. 

b  remembering  that  her  salaT^ 

■are,   and  she   was  forced  to 

3r  trip,  and  put  up  with  the 

u._j.j~....^ent  as  patiently  as  she  could. 

However,  she  enjoyed  the  season  of  rest,  and  on 

more  than  one  del^ciously  soft    lai;  day,   carried 

her  book  and  her  work  to  a  favourite  spot  on  the 

bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  gardener's 

eottoge.     There  was  no  faar  of  being  intruded  upon, 

for  though  the  path  on  this  dda  the  stream  was  a 

pnblic  one,  it  was  too  for  from  the  village  to  be  much 

nsed ;  and  vei;  few  teet  besides  Gda's  had  trodden  it 

that  summer.      The  noble   domain  of  the   Earl   of 

Chessington  sloped  down  to  the  river  on  the  opposite 

ride,  and  she  never  wearied   of    admiring   the   fine 

clumps  of  trees  that  dotted  the   green   sward,  and 

were  now  putting  on  their  autumn  tints  of  orange 

and  crimson.     The  deer  would  sometimes  come  to 

drink  of   the  cool   waters,  or  gambol   beside  them, 

nDConsdeoB  that  any    one  was  near,  for    Eda   had 

fonnd  herself  a  seat  on  the  roots  of  an  old  wiHow  that 

OTsrhnng  the  stream,  where   sbe  waa  bidden   from 

every  eye  by  the  long  pendent  bonghs,  and,  what  woe 

of  more  consequence,  nicely  sheltered  from  the  san. 

A.  bend  of  the  stream  concealed  the  ruined  mill  of 
which  the  artist  who  travelled  with  her  from  London 
bad  spoken,  but  the  rush  of  the  waters  over  the 
mill.dam  was  a  pleasant  sound  on  the  still  September 
sir;  and  ber  book  was  often  laid  down,  that  she 
might  listen,  and  indulge  in  the  train  of  thought 
her  pleasant  solitude  evoked. 

Sitting  there  one  afternoon,  she  saw  a  female 
figure  come  lightly  dancing  down  the  green  elope  on 
Uie  opposite  side  of  the  river — a  sight  so  nnnsnal  that 
Eda  put  aside  the  leaves  of  her  bower,  and  leaned 
forward  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  atraugar.  A 
joung  girl  with  an  arch,  laughing  face,  not  positively 
pretty,  but  full  of  mirth  and  apidglerit,  was  in  par- 
Bolt  of  a  favourite  dog,  that  had  escaped  from  the 
silken  leash  in  which  she  had  held  iti  and  as  she 
bounded  along  the  sward,  the  unseen  observer  of  her 
graceful  movements  recognised  in  her  the  Earl's 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  the  Honourable  Eudora 
Chasney. 

Eda  hod  froqnenUy  seen  this  young  lady  at  church. 


and  Bometimea  been  favonred  with  a  amiling  glance 
from  her  bright  eyes,  as  she  passed  down  the  aisle, 
trying  to  accommodate  her  qnick  steps  to  the  more 
sober  pace  of  her  mother,  a  pleasant  bnt  stately 
matron,  to  whom  she  did  not  bear  the  smallest 
resemblance.  She  was  more  like  the  Ssrl,  to  whom 
she  was  passionately  attached.  And  more  than  ixace 
Eda  had  seen  the  father  and  daughter  cantering 
thKiugb  the  village,  or  dashing  across  the  oommos 
beyond,  at  full  gallop.  Lady  Eudora  leapng  tb« 
ditdhee  and  hedges  tbat  came  in  tlie  way  so^  fear- 
lessly, that  she  woe  divided  betwixt  admiration  of  ber 
beauty  and  courage,  and  some  distaste  of  what  obfr 
considered  an  nnfeminine  proceeding. 

Singing  as  she  went,  the  young  lady  chased  her 
canine  favoarite  till  it  grew  tired  of  the  sport,  and 
came  fawning  and  leaping  about  her  feet.  Then  she 
threw  herself  down  on  the  grass  to  play  with  the 
little  creature]  and  as  she  tossed  off  the  Dolly 
Vorden  hat  that  had  shaded  her  forshead,  and 
displayed  the  rich  clusters  of  her  fair  hair,  that  sba 
wore  simply  tied  back  with  a  ribbon,  Eda  recognised 
the  original  of  the  sketch  the  artist  told  her  he  bad 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  procurs. 

Feeling  that  it  was  scarcely  right  to  watdi  tba 
yonng  lady  any  longer,  Eda  picked  up  her  work,  and 
tried  to  busy  herself  with  it  j  hot  she  eonld  not  resist 
an  occssional  peep  at  the  spot,  somewhat  hi^ier  np 
the  stream,  where  Lady  Eudora  was  now  omnsing  her- 
self by  flinging  a  stick  into  the  water,  and  inoiting  her 
pet  to  swim  out  and  fetoh  it.  The  di^  required  ft 
great  deal  of  coaxing  and  urging  before  he  would  do 
this,  but  his  mistress  was  psaitive,  and  sent  him  in 
again  and  again,  langbing  like  a  gleeful  child  when 
her  muslin  dress  was  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the 
drops  he  shook  from  his  curly  coat. 

Then  Eda  bant  her  head  over  ber  work,  and 
stitched  on  busily,  till  disturbed  by  a  cry  of  distress, 
when,  lookjing  up,  she  saw  the  dog  in  tba  middle 
of  the  stream,  yelping  piteonsly,  and  making  feeble 
efforts  to  regain  the  bank. 

In  great  distress  at  her  favourite's  plight,  Lady 
Eudora  flew  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  broke  off  a  long 
branch,  with  which  she  walked  right  into  the  water, 
extending  it  to  the  poor  little  creature,  and  en- 
couraging him  to  cling  to  it.  But  every  moment 
thecurrent  bore  bim  further  from  her,  and  in  leaning 
forward  to  urge  him  to  fresh  efforts  she  contrived 
to  overbalance  herself,  and  to  Eda'a  horror  aank 
beneath  the  water. 

She  rose  instantly,  and  hod  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  throw  back  her  head  and  pnt  in  practice  a 
few  fiunt  recollections  of  a  swimming  lesson  or  two 
received  at  one  of  the  waf ering-plaees ;  bnt  the 
weight  of  her  clothes  impeded  her,  and  the  face  that 
Eda  had  seen  a  few  minutes  earlier  blooming  with 


{Dramm  h  F.  BaikaUi.) 
"  looltilig  ber  pat  to  niD  out  and  fetch  it."— ^  72. 
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health  and  hope,  was  now  so  white  and  despairing, 
that  it  was  terrible  to  behold. 
^  With  the  exception  of  that  one  cry  of  distress, 
wrung  from  her  by  the  danger  of  the  dog,  she  had 
not  uttered  a  shriek.  Perhaps  she  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless,  for  what  help  was  within  reach 
of  her  voice?,  Her  father's  splendid  mansion  was 
nearly  a  mild  away  from  tiie  river,  the  village  was 
more  than  twice  the  distance,  and  not  a  labourer  nor 
gardener  was  at  work  on  this  part  of  the  estate. 

£da  started  to  her  feet  as  soon  us  she  saw  what 
had  happened,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to- 
wards Jones's  cottage,  where  alone  there  was  the 
smallest  chance  of  obtaining  assistance ;  but  she  had 
not  gone  half  a  dozen  steps  ere  she  remembered  that 
long  before  she  «could  get  there  and  return  Lady 
Eudora  would  have  been  borne  to  the  mill-dam  by 
the  resistless  current. 

In  an  agony  of  doubt  and  apprehension  she  wrung 
her  hands,  and  ran  back  to  the  tree.  The  hapless 
young  lady  was  now  within  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the 
huge  Umbs  that  lay  above  the  water ;  and,  not  daring 
to  stay  to  think  what  had  best  be  done,  lest  the 
opportunity  for  doing  should  be  lost,  Eda  climbed 
into  the  willow,  and  crawling  as  near  the  end  of  the 
branch  as  she  dared,  stooped  down  to  clutch  the 
floating  hair  of  the  sinking  girl  as  she  went  by. 

Lady  Eudora  looked  up,  saw  the  face  that  bent 
towards  her  own,  and  involuntarily  raised  her  arms, 
ejaculating  an  eager  "  Save  me,  save  me  ! "  Theu 
there  was  a  rush  of  water  in  her  ears — a  strange 
eddying  sound — that  robbed  her  of  her  senses,  and 
for  a  little  while  she  was  only  conscious  that  friendly 
hands  had  been  extended  towards  her,  and  that  she 
had  failed  to  grasp  them. 

When  she  did  overcome  the  faintness  that  oppressed 
her,  she  found  that  she  was  still  under  the  boughs 
of  the  willow,  held  there  by  the  young  girl,  a  glimpse 
of  whose  features  had  aroused  within  her  the  hope 
of  being  rescued. 

"Then  you  have  saved  me!**  she  ejaculated, 
hysterically.  '*  How  good  of  you !  how  shall  I  thank 
you  for  it?" 

But  Eda  did  not  answer,  for  Lady  Eudora's 
position — and  her  own  also — was  more  perilous  than 
the  young  lady  imagined.  She  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  drowning  girl  out  of  the  current  that 
was  hurrying  her  towards  the  mill-pool;  but  in 
doing  BO  she  had  herself  slipped  from  the  branch  to 
which  she  was  now  clinging  with  one  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  she  supported  her  companion  in 
danger.  When  Eudora  was  more  composed,  she 
explained  this  to  her,  and  urged  her  to  grasp  the 
branch  and  try  to  climb  on  to  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  herself;  yet,  simple  though  the  feat 
would  have  been  to  a  practised  gymnast,  neither  of 
these  girls  could  accomplish  it.  The  branch  bent 
lower  and  lower  when  they  attempted  it,  but  their 
strained  arms  refused  to  raise  them,  weighed  down 


as  they  were  with  their  drenched  skirts,  and  Eudora 
was  the  first  to  recognise  that  they  could  not  reach 
dry  land  without  assistance. 

"It  is  no  use  exhausting  ourselves  with  these 
efforts,*'  she  said;  "we  must  be  content  to  wait 
till  some  one  comes  along  the  path,  or  till  we  are 
missed  and  sought  for." 

"That  will  scarcely  be  before  nightfall,"  whispered 
Eda,  uneasily  recalling  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Jones  had 
gone  with  her  husband  to  make  some  purchases  at 
the  market  town,  and  would  not  return  sooner. 

"  No  one  will  know  where  to  look  for  me,"  sighed 
Lady  Eudora.  "Mamma  will  think  I  have  shut 
myself  up  in  my  room  because  she  lectured  me,  and 
the  servants  never  trouble  themselves  about  my 
wanderings.  Oh.  for  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  that 
we  might  not  feel  ourselves  so  utterly  alone  and 
forgotten !  How  long  shall  we  retain  strength 
enough  to  cling  here?" 

"I  am  afraid  to  ask  myself  that  question,"  Eda 
replied;  "my  hands  feel  numbed  already.  If  we 
could  get  near  the  bank,  perhaps  the  water  would  be 
shallower,  and  we  could  wade  to  shore.  Shall  we  try  ?** 

But  Lady  Eudora  negatived  this  proposal.  She 
had  been  here  with  her  father  fishing  too  often  not 
to  know  that  one  of  the  deepest  pools  where  the 
trout  lay  was  under  this  willow,  and  that  their  only 
chance  of  safety  was  in  the  branch. 

"We  must  wait,'*  she  cried;  "  surely  some  one  will 
come  to  our  aid  before  long  I  Wo  cannot  be  doomed 
to  die  such  a  hideous  death  as  this !  I  would  not  care 
so  much  if  we  could  do  anything  towards  helping 
ourselves,"  and  she  gazed  around  impatiently. 

"  We  can  pray,"  said  Eda ;  "  don't  let  us  forget 
that  we  Sjre  in  God's  keeping." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  broken  by  the  earl's 
daughter  wishing  half  aloud  that  her  la^t  act  ere 
she  quitted  the  house  had  not  been  to  displease  her 
mother. 

"And  papa,  poor  papa — always  so  indulgent  and 
loving — ^how  will  they  tell  him  he  has  lost  me! 
What  will  he  do  and  say  when  he  hears  that  I  am 
dead — drowned  in  these  cold  treacherous  waters? 
He  will  grieve  dreadfully ;  oh,  dreadfully  I" 

She  began  sobbing  with  such  violence,  that  Eda 
put  aside  her  own  fears  to  cheer  and  soothe  her. 

"We  must  not  give  up  hope  yet.  Some  of  the 
reapers  or  the  gleaners  may  come  this  way  when 
they  leave  the  corn-fields. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  for  there  are  no  cottages 
near  here.  There  cannot  be  a  lonelier  spot  en  the 
river  than  this,"  Eudora  answered ;  but  still  she  was 
comforted  a  little  by  the  suggestion,  and  presently 
made  another.  "  If  we  were  to  raise  our  voices,  and 
call  out  as  loudly  as  we  could  on  one  highly-pitched 
note,  we  might  make  some  one  hear  us;  the  air 
is  so  still  that  the  sound  would  travel  tax,  and 
might  attract  attention." 

Eda  assented,  and  the  attempt  was  made ;  but  her 
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Toice  was  low  and  hoaj^e  with  fatigue  and  terror ; 
and  Eudora^  aft«r  one  or  two  efforts,  broke  into 
another  fit  of  weeping.  "  It  is  of  no  nse ;  no  one 
hears  ns;  no  one  will  come;  and  we  might  as  well 
let  go  and  drop  into  the  stream  at  first  as  at  last. 
It  must  be  the  end ;  it  must ;  I  am  certain  of  it ! " 

"Hush/*  said  Eda,  "you  are  talking  foolishly.  Is 
not  your  life  precious  to  others  P  for  their  sakes  be 
patient  and  hopeful.  We  are  not  alone,  nor  for- 
gotten," and  her  own  lips  moved  in  silent  but 
eamedt  supplication;  for,  friendless  orphan  though 
she  was,  existenee  was  almost  as  sweet  to  her  as  it 
was  to  the  impatient  heiress,  who  rebelled  against 
the  agony  of  suspense  they  were  both  enduring. 

•'But  I  cannot  pray — I  cannot  think  of  what  I 
ought  to  do  or  say ;  "  gasped  Lady  Eudora,  "  I  can 
think  only  of  papa  and  how  dreadful  it  is  that  he 
should  be  so  near,  and  yet  not  know  how  badly  I 
want  him.  Why  did  you  stop  me  when  I  was  being 
hurried  away  by  the  current  ?  If  you  had  left  me 
alone  it  would  have  been  all  over  by  this  time.  Oh, 
papa,  papa,  help  me,  help  me !" 

But  the  shrill  passionate  wail  elicited  no  reply. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ohessington  were  leisurely 
driving  home  at  that  moment  from  a  visit  to  a 
neighbour,  chatting  pleasantly  about  the  weather 
and  the  crops,  and  little  dreaming  that  their  only 
child  was  in  such  peril. 

Again  Eda  would  have  spoken  comfort  to  her 
companion,  but  she  felt  physically  incapable.  The 
water,  always  cold  in  this  pool,  where  the  sun  never 
came,  was  gradually  depriving  her  of  all  sensation. 
An  icy  chill  crept  higher  and  higher,  till  her  lips 
were  blue,  her  face  white  and  pinched,  and  she 
began  to  lose  all  sense  both  of  fear  and  pain,  though 
her  stiffened  fingers  mechanically  retained  their  hold 
on  the  willow. 

"  Hark !"  cried  Eudora,  whose  cries  had  ceased  at 
last,  "What's  that?" 

Even  Eda  roused  herself  a  little  to  listen.  It  was 
some  one  whistling  a  popular  air,  and  the  sound 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  park,  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  however,  with  every  moment,  as  if  the 
person  who  whistled  was  walking  rapidly  from 
instead  of  towards  the  river. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Allonby,  and  he  has  been  sketching  at 
the  mill !"  the  young  lady  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  to  be 
able  to  make  him  hear  us  ! " 

She  shrieked  again  and  again,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  attention ;  then,  with  a  biurst  of  her 
former  impatience,  declared  that  it  was  useless — 
useless.  *'  He  is  too  far  away ;  or  if  my  voice  has 
reached  his  ears,"  she  went  on,  ''he  would  only 
fancy  that  it  was  some  child  screaming  to  its  com- 
panions.    There  is  no  hope — ^no  hope  I " 

But  even  as  she  moaned  these  words  some  one 
was  heard  demanding,  "  Who  called  P"  and  a  young 
man  emerged  from  the  shadow,  of  the  trees  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  river. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Always  impetuous — whether  in  her  joys  or  sorrows 
•—Lady  Eudora  Chesney  passed  instantly  from  the 
blankest  despair  to  the  most  rapturous  delight. 
Calling  the  new-comer  Mr.  Allonby,  she  entreated 
him  to  hasten  to  her  assistance,  yet  in  the  same 
breath  forbade  him  to  attempt  to  swim  the  river,  lest 
he  too  should  get  into  danger.  There  was  a  bri<^e, 
she  reminded  him,  about  half  a  mile  higher  up :  yet 
as  soon  as  she  had  told  him  this  her  more  selfish 
fears  predominated,  and  in  the  most  pitiful  accents 
she  prayed  him  not  to  go  away,  lest  she  should  be 
forced  to  relinquish  her  hold  before  he  could  return. 

While  she  was  vehemently  pouring  forth  these 
contradictory  directions,  Mr.  Allonby  had  thrown 
off  his  coat  and  vest ;  but  while  stooping  to  take  off 
his  boots,  he  perceived  that  her  ladyship  was  not 
alone,  and  also,  that  her  companion  appeared  to  be 
the  most  in  need  of  immediate  assistance. 

'*  Keep  quiet,  and  hold  on  firmly,"  he  shouted  to 
her ;  "there  is  a  skiff  in  the  boat-house  just  above, 
I  will  bring  it  to  you  as  quickly  as  I  can." 

Away  he  sped,  and  with  the  sound  of  lus  retreating 
footsteps  Eudora's  spirits  again  sank. 

"  It^wUl  take  him  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
fetch  the  skiff,"  she  murmured ;  "  must  I  wait  ail 
that  time  P  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot  I  I  can  feel  the 
water  lapping  round  my  knees  and  sucking  me  away. 
And  you,  my  poor  girl,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
dying.  Ten  minutes!  he  might  be  back  in  ten 
minutes,  but  who  can  wait  patiently  so  long  as  that  ? 
If  he  does  not  make  haste  I  shall  lose  my  senses. 
Ah  me!  ah  me!  why  did  I  let  him  goP  If  the 
skiff  should  not  be  tiiere,  or  the  boat-house  lecked, 
or  he  should  let  anything  else  delay  him,  wlutt  will 
become  of  us  ?  " 

In  this  frantic  manner  she  continued  to  bewail 
herself,  and  coi\jure  up  horrors,  till  the  steady  fall  of 
oars  converted  her  fears  once  more  into  rcgoicings. 
A  little  while,  and  the  rower  impelled  the  boat 
under  the  willow,  and  would  have  made  Lady 
Eudora  his  first  care,  but  her  native  generosity  now 
came  into  play,  and  she  insisted  that  Eda  should 
be  placed  in  safety  before  herself,  saying,  "She 
risked  her  life  for  mine,  and  she  is  weaker  than 
I  am." 

"  For  which  very  reason,'*  replied  Mr.  Allonby,  in 
tones  as  decided  as  her  own,  "  you  will  let  me  help 
you  into  the  skiff,  and  then  you  can  assist  me  with 
your  friend ; "  and  Lady  Eudora  yielding  the  point, 
both  girls  were  soon  extricated  from  their  awkward 
and  dangerous  position. 

Eda  sank  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. more 
dead  than  alive,  and  Mr.  Allonby  checked  the- trans- 
ports of  her  companion  by  pointing  to  her  wan 
features  and  utter  exhaustion.  "  Your  friend.  Lady 
Eudora,  must  be  put  in  t«  a  warm  bed  as  quickly 
as  possible.     You  can  row,  can  you  not  P' 
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Yes;  but  I  do  not  feel  fit  for  the  exertion  just 
now/'  ahe  answered,  with  a  shiver. 

"  I  dare  say  not,  but  it  will  do  70a  g^ood.  As  soon 
as  we  have  crossed  to  the  other  bank,  I  shall  leave 
yon  to  pnU  up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  boat-house, 
while  I  ran  to  the  house  for  blankets  and  an  arm- 
chair. Who  is  this  yonng  lady?  Her  face  is  familiar 
to  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  about  her,  except  that 
she  is  the  bravest  girl  in  the  world,  and  saved  me 
from  being  swept  into  the  miU-pooL  Ah  yes,  I  do 
know  who  she  is !  I  remember  now.  Her  name  is 
Qranton,  and  she  is  schoolmistress  to  the  children 
on  Mr.  Texley's  estate.  I  have  often  seen  her  at 
church." 

Before  her  explanation  was  finished,  Mr.  Allonby 
had  given  her  the  sculls,  leaped  out,  and  was  running 
across  the  park  at  his  utmost  speed.  His  grave 
glance  at  the  half  insensible  Eda  had  made  Lady 
Eudora  anxious  too,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  reached 
the  spot  indicated,  and  drawn  the  skiff  ashore,  she 
knelt  down  and  chafed  the  sufferer^s  cold  hands. 

Eda  tried  to  thank  her,  and  make  a  coherent  reply 
to  her  kindly  inquiries,  but  her  mind  seemed  be- 
numbed as  well  as  her  body.  She  felt  like  one  in  a 
dream  while  she  was  being  carried  to  Chessington 
House— catching  a  glimpse,  as  she  was  borne  across 
the  hall,  of  Eudora  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  parents 
— ^undressed  by  careful  hands,  and  laid  in  a  downy 
bed,  where,  after  tossing  about  for  several  hours, 
feverish  with  pain,  and  every  limb  aching  intolerably, 
she  sank  into  a  dreamless  and  refreshing  sleep. 

It  was  some  days  before  Eda  lost  these  pains,  and 
was  able  to  leave  her  bed  for  the  couch  that  was 
brought  into  the  room,  and  placed  in  the  sunniest 
window,  for  her  use.  IXuring.this  period  she  saw  no 
one  but  the  servant  in  attendance  upon  her,  the 
doctor  who  had  been  sent  for  as  soon  as  she  was 
brought  to  the  Ffark,  and  Lady  Chessington,  who 
came  two  or  three  times  every  day,  to  bring  her  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  sit  for  a  few  minutes  beside  her, 
talking  in  a  soft  motherly  fashion,  that  often  made 
Eda's  heart  thnll  with  sad  memories,  and  her  eyes 
fill  with  tears.  The  countess's  manner  was  ordinarily 
stiff  and  reserved,  but  she  was  very  grateful  to  the 
young  girl  who  had  done  her  best  to  preserve  the 
life  of  her  child — ^the  saucy  wilful  daughter  who 
vexed  and  thwarted  her  continually,  but  was  very 
dear  to  her  heart  for  all  that — and  Eda  was  too 
refined  and  lady-like  to  presume  upon  the  increasii^^ 
kindness  with  which  she  was  treated. 

"  Eudora  is  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  te  see  you, 
my  dear,"  Lady  Chessington  said  one  morning,  when 
she  found  her  patient  sitting  up  and  looking  really 
stronger  and  better ;  '*  I  would  not  let  her  come  to 
you  before,  as  I  was  aftraid  sh^  would  talk  you  into  a 
return  of  your  feverish  symptoms ;  but  if  you  think 
a  visit  from  her  would  not  be  too  much  for  you " 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  see  her  I"  cried  Eda, 


who  began  to  find  the  sedusion  of  a  8i<^-room 
monotonous — *'  delighted  to  see  her  before  I  go  back 
to  Mrs.  Jones's  cottage,  which  I  think  I  am  almost 
well  enough  to  do  now." 

"Almost  is  not  quite,"  smiled  the  countess;  "I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Texley  to  tell  him  that  you  are 
with  us,  and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  part  with 
you  until  your  doctor  pronounces  you  thoroughly 
recovered." 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,  madam,  but  the 
school  ought  to  be  re-opened  this  week,  and  I  feel 
anxious  to  be  there." 

"  Are  you  then  so  very  fond  of  teaching  ABC?'* 
she  was  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  do  not  like  it  at  all,"  Eda  frankly  confessed; 
"  but  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  try  to  do  it  as  well  as  I 


can. 
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And  a  very  oppressive  duty  you  find  it  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  gravity  of  the  look  you  are  putting 
on;  am  I  not  right,  my  dear?" 

"  Not  quite,  madam  " — ^for  Eda  had  often  thought 
she  could  have  been  very  happy  at  the  school  if  she 
had  been  cheered  by  the  satisfaction  of  her  em- 
ployer— "  but  I  had  rather  not  talk  of  this,  if  your 
ladyship  will  excuse  me." 

StiU  the  countess  seemed  disposed  to  persevere.  "I 
know  already  that  Mr.  Texley  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  working  of  his  new  system,"  she  observed,  with  a 
penetrating  look  that  made  Eda's  pale  cheek  glow ; 
but  she  bravely  resisted  a  longing  to  defend  herself, 
and  was  rewarded  the  next  minute  by  hearing  Lady 
Chessington  say,  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
who  was  my  informant ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
was  Miss  Texley,  to  whom  I  wrote  concerning  you,  I 
suppose  you  can  guess  that  I  have  heard  a  very  fair 
statement  of  facts." 

Eda's  face  cleared  again,  and  the  countess  laid 
her  hand  kindly  on  her  head.  "Try  and  content 
yourself  here  a  little  longer.  I  do  not  like  to  form 
plans  too  hastily,  and  there  is  always  a  risk  to  be 
run  in  removing  a  person  from  the  position  she  fills 
well  to  a  more  difficult  or  at  least  a  more  onerous 
one. 

The  countess  paused,  although  she  must  have  seen 
that  Eda  was  perplexed,  and  waiting  with  some 
anxiety  to  hear  her  explain  herself. 

"I  will  send  Eudora  to  you,"  was  all  she  said; 
"  do  not  let  her  do  as  I  have  been  doing,  talk  to  you 
too  much.  I  think  Morris  shall  bring  you  your 
lunch  before  you  hold  another  reception." 

It  was  therefore  an  hour  or  even  more  before 
Eda's  solitude  was  enlivened  by  the  visit  of  the 
earl's  beautiful  daughter,  the  gay  bright  young 
creature  whom,  ever  since  she  had  been  staying  at 
Chessington  Park,  she^had  been  learning  to  regard 
as  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  of  girls. 
She  was  now  about  to  learn  how  far  she  was  correct 
in  her  conclusions. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE     LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME, 

SCRIPTURE  ST0RIB3.    First  Series.    No.  6.  Persecutions. 


ChapUr  to  he  read — Aete  iv.  1 — 31. 
NTBODITCTION.  Ask  what  warning 
Christ  has  given  to  His  disciples  about 
what  they  must  expect  from  their 
enemies.  (John  xt.  19,  20 ;  xvi.  l-;-4.) 
What  miracle  had  two  apostles  worked? 
Did  that  give  offence  ?  But  in  whose  name  was  the 
core  effected,  and  what  had  the  apostles  done  after- 
wards? What  other  similar  sermon  had  been 
preached?  on  what  day  and  with  what  effect? 
Bemind  how  it  was  foretold  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached  to  the  poor.  (Is.  Ixii.  2.)  They  heard 
gladly;  whence  then  did  opposition  come?  We 
shall  see. 

* 

1,  The  Apostles  Exajcined.  (Bead  ver.  1 — 12.) 
Question  the  children  as  to  who  disliked  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  and  why.  (a)  The  prieata,  full  of  enry 
at  any  persons  setting  up  to  be  teachers  of  the 
people,  usurping  (heir  office*  and  especially  imlearned 
fishermen,  (b)  The  nder  of  the  Temple,  afraid  of  a 
disttirbance  which  might  bring  him  into  trouble. 
Where  did  the  miracle  and  sermon  take  place  ?  (c) 
The  Saddueeea :  let  the  children  name  other  occasions 
where  their  disbelief  of  the  Besurrection  comes  under 
notice.  (See  Matt,  xxii  23,  and  Acts  xxiii  8.)  These 
now  all  combined  against  apostles.  What  did  they 
do  to  them  ?  Fancy  the  shame  of  being  led  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital  as  prisoners !  did  it  have 
the  effect  of  stopping  converts?  What  were  the 
numbers  now?  What  happened  the  next  day? 
When  had  this  Council  of  the  Jews  (or  Sanhedrim) 
met  before  ?  Bemind  how  Peter  and  John  had  both 
been  present  at  that  trial  in  the  High  Priest's  house; 
how  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  patience  would 
inspire  them  with  the  like.  ^  Picture  the  meeting  of 
the  Council — the  High  Priest  in  robes  of  office  pre- 
siding, the  seventy  elders  sitting  round  in  a  circle, 
the  two  apostles  in  the  midst.  What  were  they 
asked  ?  Could  not  dispute  the  fact  of  the  miracle, 
only  inquire  into  its  origin.  How  had  Peter  behaved 
at  the  last  trial  ?  Who  had  questioned  him  there, 
and  how  had  he  answered  ?  What  caused  the  dif- 
ference ?  What  had  been  given  to  him  which  gave 
him  boldness?  (Matt.  x.  19,  20.)  Kow  notice 
Petey  B  answer.  It  contained  (a)  A  cof^esgion  of  faith. 
What  a  contrast  to  his  former  denial  of  Christ!  What 
did  Christ  promise  to  those  who  confessed  Him 
before  men  ?  (Luke  xii  8.)  Kotioe  the  unflinching 
testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Kazarene.  (6)  A  hold 
rebuke.  How  would  a  prisoner  generally  feel  before 
bis  jodgee?  Why  was  n6t  Peter  afraid?  Show 
how  he  also  quotes  from  their  own  Scriptures  to 
condemn  them  (ver.  11),  and  boldly  preaches  salvation 
through  Chzist  alone  in  the  very  Council. 


II.  The  Apostles  Trbb^tbnbd.  (Bead  13—22). 
Kotice  the  effect  of  bold  speaking.  Who  had  so  often 
rebuked  the  rulers,  scribes,  &c.  ?  So  they  recognise 
these  as  Jesus'  disciples — animated  by  same  spirit  of 
boldness  and  patience  combined.  What  a  testimony  to 
the  apostles !  Could  the  Council  doubt  the  reality  of 
the  miracle?  Why  not?  How  old  was  the  man?  How 
long  had  he  been  lame?  All  this  made  the  ciure 
more  wonderful;  so  they  charge  them  not  to  speak  or 
teach  in  this  name  above  every  other  name  (PhiL  ii. 
9, 10).  How  did  the  apostles  answer  ?  Did  they 
consult  together?  take  thought  how  to  answer? 
Why  not  necessary?  Could  give  but  one  answer i 
"  Have  a  message  to  give,  which  must  be  given  at  all 
risks ! " 

in.  The  Apostles  Bbjoicimo.  (Bead  13— tSl). 
Picture  the  apostles  leaving  the  Council,  a  crowd  of 
new  converts  following,  holy  joy  and  thankfulness 
beaming  in  their  faces ;  the  young  John  supporting 
the  elderly  Peter,  their  arrival  at  the  house,  the  joy- 
ful meeting  and  congratulations,  the  questions  and 
answers.  What  is  their  first  impulse  to  do?  Picture 
Peter  leading  the  prayer,  the  rest  joining,  probably 
standing  (See  Luke  xviiL  11,  13).  Notice  the 
prayer.  It  contains — (a)  An  acknowledgement  of  Ood, 
His  power.  His  eternal  will  (v.  28),  the  truth  of 
His  Scriptures,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (v.  27). 
(b)  A  prayer  for  holdneee  in  preaehing :  What  might 
they  have  asked  for  ?  Knew,  however,  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  freedom  fi^m  persecution,  must 
share  sufferings  of  Christ.  In  whose  name  do  they 
ask?  (e)  The  answer.  Bemind  of  prophecy  of  im- 
mediate answer  while  yet  speaking  (Is.  Ixv.  24). 

IV.  Lessons.  (1)  Boldneae.  Children  not  likely  to 
be  in  just  such  circumstances ;  still  sometimes  called 
upon  to  be  derided  for  Christ,  e.  y.,  when  laughed  at 
at  school  for  reading  Bible  or  saying  praters — see 
benefit  of  firm  answer ;  must  do  right ;  obey  Qod. 
(2).  Commimion  wUh  Christ.  Whence  did  apostles  get 
their  boldness  ?  Jesus  the  same  ever.  How  can  we 
be  with  Jesus  ?  May  "  seek  Him  early,"  in  prayer, 
in  His  word,  in  His  communion  feast.  None  who  so 
seek  sent  away  empty. 

QuesUone  to  he  answered. 

1.  Name  places  speaking  of  persecution  for 
Christ's  sake. 

2.  Who  composed  the  Council  ?  Say  anything  you 
can  about  them. 

3.  Describe  Peter's  answer  to  the  CounciL 

4.  What  charge  was  given  the  Apostles  ?  Did  they 
observe  it  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  their  prayer  when  released* 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  leam  ? 
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CHAPTEB  Yn. 

'*  Kor,  thaxikfol  when  it  pleiudih  me. 
As  if  th;^  blessings  had  spare  days. 
But  s«ch  a  heart,  whose  pulse  shiJl  be  thy  praise." 

'*It  is  ever  my  thought  that  the  most   God-fearing  man 
■hoTiId  be  the  most  blythe  man."— Mss.  S.  Maitlakd. 

i.Y  was  glad  to  find  Fhillis  alone, 
at  work,  and  reiy  busy.  Sho 
only  waited  a  few  moments  to 
beg  ber  pardon,  and  tben  joined 
Qeraldine,  whom  she  saw  in  the 
garden. 
Gerrie,  may  I  help  with  your  gardening  ?" 
Yes,  oome  along.  Do  yon  mind  ranning  down  to 
the  tool-shed  for  me  ?  There  is  some  matting  there 
that  I  want  for  tying  np  these  carnations,  and  my 
Uttle  trowel." 

May  ran  off;  the  tool-house  was  some  way  from 
the  flower-garden.  She  had  to  run  through  the  fields 
down  to  the  large  kitohen-garden.  She  found  what 
was  needed,  and  returned,  and  the  two  sisters  spent 
a  busy,  happy  time  together. 

Then  Gerrie's  quick  fingers  gathered  bunches  of 
flowers,  and  made  the  whole  house  sweet  and  pretty 
with  them. 
After  some  time.  May  asked*  "  Where  is  Tom  ?" 
"Gone    out    with    Jem/'     answered    G^raJdine. 
<«They  hare  gone  for  some  fishing,  and  tben  are 
going  up  to  the  Linoolns.      There  is  some  talk  of 
Frank  Lincoln  and  Jem  geing  for  a  walking  tour." 
«« Going  for  a  walking  tour  I     Where  ?  " 
"  Either  to  Wales  or  Scotland.     Frank  is  going, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  has  asked  Jem  to  join  him.*' 
"Will  Jem  like  to  go?" 

•*  Why,  yes,  of  course  he  will,  it  will  do  him  so 
much  good.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  change  he  needs ; 
I  wish  Stephen  could  go  as  well." 
'•  It  would  be  so  dull  without  them  !" 
"Yes,  dreadfully,"  answered  (Jeraldine,  cheerfully; 
"  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  them,  but 
I  wish  they  were  both  going  all  the  same." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  mind  much,"  said  May,  in  the 
same  disconsolate  yoice  as  before. 

'Mind !   Why  I  should  be  delighted  if  they  went ! " 
Oh,  I  meant,  mind  about  their  going  away." 

"  Oh  I **  and  Gerrie  laughed. 

*'  Gerrie,  I  do  wonder  why  you're  never  put  out  at 
•  anything  P" 

"  Why,  what's  the  good  of  it  ?  It  would  not  mend 
matters." 

"  But  you're  always  all  right.  It  never  seems  as 
if  anything  were  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"No  more  there  is.  Why,  I've  such  lots  to 
interest  me — ^there's  the  garden,  and  my  paintiug,  and 
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the  village,  and  hearing  from  Bosamond,  and  plenty 
to  do  for  the  boys  when  they  are  at  home." 

"  Still,  things  are  disagreeable  sometimes,  Gerrie !" 

*'  Of  course  they  are,"  she  answered,  sunnily,  "and 
will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  it  just 
depends  on  what  we  do  with  them  whether  they 
make  us  better  or  worse,  richer  oi^  poorer." 

•'  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Shall  I  teU  you  »  story  ?" 

"Yes,  do:  I  should  like  it  so  much.  I've  not 
heard  a  story  for  ever  so  long.  Come  and  sit  down 
under  the  plane-tree,  and  I'll  lean  against  you  and 
be  cosy.    What  will  you  tell  about  ?" 

They  strolled  across  the  lawn,  and  sat  down  on  the 
bank  beneath  the  plane-tree. 

"  There,  that'll  do,"  said  May,  when  she  had  ar- 
ranged herself  in  the  most  comfortable  way  she  knew 
how.  "  We  shall  have  a  nice  long  time  now  before 
tea-time,  or  any  of  the  others  come  back." 

"  Now  begin ;   what  will  you  tell  me  about  ?  " 

"  About  murmurs." 

"Murmurs?" 

"Yes;  dop't  you  know  how  the  brook  murmurs 
through  the  village!  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it  came  to 
murmur  so  happily,  instead  of  murmuring  crossly 
and  angrily?"  , 

"  Well  I " 

"  Far,  far  away  in  the  hills — in  the  very  heart  of 
the  hills — ^two  little  streams  rise ;  one  already  large, 
for  it  springs  up  through  the  earth  into  a  good  largo 
basin ;  the  other,  very  tiny,  not  large  enough  to  be 
called  a  stream,  but  just  squeezed  down  through 
the  rock,  drop  by  drop.  These  drops  remain  on  the 
rock  below,  till  eight  or  ten  of  them  are  there,  and 
then  slowly,  slowly,  they  trickle  down  one  side; 
under  a  great  round  stone,  and  you  can  see  nothing 
more  of  them  for  a  long  time. 

"  The  stream  that  bubbled  up  out  of  the  earth  was 
called,  '  Well-a-day.*  The  stream  that  trickled 
down  so  slowly,  was  called, '  Gladness.'  Well-a-day 
bubbled  up  from  the  darkness  into  the  light,  strong, 
and  bright,  and  independent.  She  gambolled  in  the 
basin  till  it  could  hold  her  no  longer,  and  then,  with 
a  shout  of  delight,  she  tipped  over  and  flew  down- 
wards towards  the  plain.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  about  Well-a-day,  but  would  you  like  to  know 
what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  tell  me." 

"Every  day  she  went  on  bounding  with  joy, 
straight  down  through  the  thickness  of  the  forest. 
She  never  met  with  a  single  obstacle,  and  at  last 
she  flowed  into  a  pond,  where  cattle  came  to  di'ink. 

"  But  it  is  about  Gladness  that  I  want  to  tell  you. 
Often  and  often,  as  each  drop  squeezed  so  hardly 
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through  the  eai'th,  ahe  looked  towards  Well-a-day^  and 
her  heart  was  fall  of  jealotisy  and  anger.     Why  was 
.    it  that  she  had  to  go  such  a  hard  difficult  way, 
while  with  Well-a-day  all  was  smooth  and  straight? 

"  She  was  yery  angry  about  it,  and  did  nothing  but 
look  at  WeU-a-day,  and  count  up  all  her  advantages. 
She  would  say,  *  She  is  strong ;  she  has  a  pleasant 
basin  to  sail  in ;  she  is  much  larger  than  I  am.  She 
does  not  have  to  squeeze  herself  to  the  light,  but 
comes  bubbling  up  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  she 
just  tips  over  into  her  course ;  I  have  to  wait  and 
collect  my  drops  slowly,  and  then  with  difficulty  we 
pu^  ourselYes  onward.'  When  she  came  to  the  end 
of  these  reflections,  with  a  hard  celd  thud  she  would 
splash  her  drops  down  on  the  rock. 

"And  so  she  went  on — ^never  bright,  and  never 
happy,  and  a  continual  murmur  in  her  heart,  which 
shewed  itself  in  her  angry  drops  and  splashes. 

"  It  was  a  very  dry  summer,  and  it  was  harder  than 
ever  to  squeeze  through  the  rock ;  harder  than  ever 
to  get  any  stream  to  trickle  away. 

**  It  was  getting  on  towards  autumn,  and  the  night 
dews  were  beginning  to  fall,  when  one  morning  a 
little  doud,  drawn  up  by  the  sun  from  the  earth,  lost 
its  way,  and  found  itself  dose  beside  Gladness. 

"It  hovered  near  a  leafy  bush,  surprised  and 
wondering. 

"  At  last  it  spoke,  and  said,  '  Little  stream,  why 
do  you  murmur  so  hardly?  why  are  you  com- 
plaining ? ' 

" '  Who  are  you  P  *  said  the  stream,  angrily. 

'*  'They  call  me  "Prevailing,"  and  I  am  a  cloudlet.' 

"'  That's  a  queer  name  for  such  a  weak  thing  aa  a 
doud!  Why  do  you  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me  ? ' 

"'I  have  just  come  up  from  the  plain;  all  is  bright 
and  lovely  there ;  all  is  beautiful  through  the  wood ; 
but  I  see,  poor  little  stream,  that  something  is  amiss 
with  you.' 

"Then  the  stream,  violent  and  angry,  told  of  all  her 
troubles,  and  ended  by  saying,  '  Here  we  are,  a  f«w 
little  drops  with  everything  hard  and  difficult  for  us. 
I  send  some  drops  over  the.  rock,  but  I  always  stay 
here  myself,  I  am  too  unhappy  to  go  further.' 

"'And  so  you  just  stay  here  and  complain.  What 
do  they  call  you  ? ' 

"'  That  is  the  worst  of  all,'  answered  the  stream,  in 
a  rage,  'they  call  me  "GladnesfT;"  and  how  can  I 
beghid!' 

" '  Why,'  said  Prevailing,  '  I  thought  you  were 
Gladness,  and  yet  I  could  hardly  believe  it.* 

"  *  How  could  you  think  I  was  Gladness?  I  am  not 
^    glad,  and  I  shall  never  be.' 

■  tt « y^Q  gyQ  j^qIj  called  Gladness  just  because  you 
are  glad  yourself,  but  because  you  are  to  make  so 
many  others  glad.' 

"  '  I  shall  never  do  that.' 

" '  You,  or  rather  your*s,  are  doing  it  now.  The 
drops  that  push  with  so  much  difficulty  over  the  rock. 


run  through  the  earth,  and  come  out  sparkling  and 
bright  on  the  other  side;  then  they  flow  ajwuys 
onwards,  eddying  round  big  stones,  stooping  low 
beneath  bushes,  but  always  growing  greater  and 
brighter,  till  they  flow  past  little  cottages,  and  into 
the  great  ocean,  where  their  rest  is  come.' 

" '  Is  this  true  ?'  asked  Gladness. 

" '  Quite  true ;  but  because  the  beginning  has  been 
hard,  you  have  allowed  other  things  to  be  hard. 
You  have  drawn  away  from  your  place,  angry  and 
foolish,  and  have  missed  the  brightness«in  store.' 

" '  I  was  jealous  of  Well-a-day,  for  all  is  so  easy 
with  her.' 

" '  Yes,  it  seems  so ;  but  if  she  were  to  leave  off 
working,  as  you  have  done,  all  would  soon  be  hard 
for  her,  and  you  would  hear  an  angry  murmur  in- 
stead of  her  happy  pleasant  one.  Take  what  is  sent 
you  with  a  murmur  of  gladness,  and  you  will  soon 
find  you  have  no  time  for  the  murmur  of  discon- 
tent.' 

" '  Oh,  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  go,  but  now  I 
cazmot!  I  am  too  far  away  from  the  other  drops.  I 
shall  just  have  to  stay  here,  and  the  sun  will  scorch 
me  up.' 

"'  No,  Gladness,  you  need  not  do  that.  See!  I  will 
brood  over  you,  and  come  down  in  rain-drops,  then 
you  will  reach  the  rock's  edge,  and  follow  your 
course.* 

"'No,  no! '.cried  Gladness;  'can  you  give  up 
your  pleasant  trip  to  the  bright  skies,  and  expend 
yourself  on  a  murmuring,  discontented  stream? 
Ah !  now  I  know  why  you  are  called  Prevailing — 
such  a  weak  tiny  cloud,  but  so  strong — ^because  you 
are  ready  to  give  all  your  store  to  another.  No, 
Prevailing,  you  have  prevailed.  I  shall  not  murmur 
more,  but  you  must  ge  free.' 

"But  even  as  she  spoke,  the  cloudlet  hung  over  her 
a  moment,  and  then,  as  it  had  promised,  gently 
and  silently  dissolved  into  the  refreshing  rain-drops ; 
the  tiny  stream  flowed  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  over 
it  went,  and  was  buried  again  in  the  earth.  It 
trembled  and  shivered — aJl  was  dark  and  black. 

"'•  But  it  is  to  make  me  pure  and  sparkliug  !'  she 
remembered ;  and  as  a  murmur  of  gladness  thrilled 
her,  she  burst  into  the  light,  bright  and  golden. 
Away  she  hurried,  and  straight  in  her  path  stood  up 
a  huge  boulder;  the  old  habit  of  discontent  seized 
her,  but  again  she  remembered  the  cloud^s  words, 
'  Take  what  is  sent  you  with  a  murmur  of  glad- 
ness;' and  with  a  happy  murmur  she  sprang  for- 
ward, eddied  and  rolled  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
long  before  she  knew  it,  the  great  dreaded  boulder 
was  far  behind. 

"  There  were  some  diildren  playing  on  the  bank» 
and  one  fell  and  cut  his  knee. 

"  •  Come  down  to  the  dear  little  stream  and  bathe 
it,  and  it  will  soon  be  better,'  said  another ;  and  the 
drops  that  had  so  long  lain  murmuring  on  the  top  of 
the  rock,  sprang  up  and  bathed  the  poor  hurt  knee. 
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and  heard  the  child  say,  *  Dear  water — ^it  ia  so  oool 
and  bright;  I  don't  mind  my  knee  hurting  now; 
it  ia  80  nice  in  the  water ! ' 

"  On  the  stream  bounded. 

"'  How  could  I  haye  been  so  wicked  and  foolish  as 
to  murmur  at  the  troubles  that  met  me  at  first !  If 
I  nad  taken  each  difficulty  gladly,  it  would  soon 
hare  led  me  to  brightness,'  In  its  joy,  it  leapt 
and  bounded  down  the  steep  incline,  past  the  Httle 
cottages.    At  the  door  sat  two  mothers. 

"'This  is  about*  the  only  stream  near  here  that 
has  not  failed  this  summer,'  said  one ;  *  but  it  was 
Tery  near  it  a  few  days  since.' 

"'Well,  I  never  thought  it  would  dry  up,'  said 
the  other;  'it's  so  bright  and  merry — ^it  never  seems 
to  tire.' 

"'Ah,'  thought  the  stream,  as  it  hurried  along; 
^  they  do  not  know  all.' 

"By-and-by  it  catne  to  a  bridge  thrown  across 
it ;  on  it  stood  a  girl,  and  a  boy  stooped  down  and 
caught  the  water  in  a  little  cup  as  it  passed  along, 
and  handed  it  to  her. 

"'There, you  won't  be  thirsty  much  longer ;  this  is 
the  best  water  in  the  country;'  and  he  bathed  his 
hot  hands  and  face. 

"The  stream  flowed  on,  and  thought  much  of  the 
gladness  she  gave  others,  and  then  began  to  find  out 
how  glad  and  happy  she  was  herself !  Every  minute 
brought  her  nearer  to  the  great  ocean. 

"  Her  last  act  before  she  reached  the  ocean,  except 
giving  drink  to  a  poor  thirsty  cow,  was  one  for  the 
•cean  himself.  She  found  one  of  his  shells — one  of 
his  beautiful  murmuring  shells — flying  almost  buried 
in  the  sands. 

*"  Why,  shell!*  she  cried,  *  <rhy  are  you  here  ?* 

" '  Ah,'  said  the  shell,  very  sadly ;  '  at  one  time  I 
used  to  murmur  to  the  sea  songs  of  content,  but  I 
left  the  sea,  and  let  the  waves  take  me  np  and  up, 
till  now  I  cannot  get  biEMsk  to  it.  My  murmurs  are 
no  songs  now,  but  frightful  groans,  and  sometimes  I 
am  quite  dumb.     Oh,  that  I  had  never  left  the  sea!' 

" '  My  poor  shell !  But  I  can  tell  you  hew  all  will 
be  well.  Your  murmurs  are  only  frightful  because 
you  murmur  to  yourself;  you  are  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  either  you  murmur  discontent  to  yourself,  or,  as 
you  say,  you  are  dumb.  I  am  going  to  the  sea :  let 
me  take  you  with  me,  and  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
murmur  to  others,  your  old  songs  will  come  back.' 

" '  Oh,  will  you  take  me  P — will  you  take  me  ? ' 

"The  stream  worked  tiU  it  had  pushed  away 
every  grain  of  sand,  and  freed  the  sheU,  and  she  was 
the  first  te  hear  the  glad  murmurs  again. 

"  Together  they  journeyed  on. 

" '  I  am  afraid  to  see  the  ocean,'  said  the  shelly 
*  after  leaving  him  as  I  did.' 

" '  Don't  be  afraid,'  rippled  the  stream,  '  take  all 
with  a  murmur  of  gladness.  Why,  he  is  coming  to  meet 
us !  The  great  waves  are  rolHng  forward  to  embrace 
us.    Don't  you  hear  their  loud  murmur  of  welcome  ?' 
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But  before  the  shell  could  reply,  they  were  both 
safe  in  the  arms  of  the  ocean. 

"  There,  May,  that  is  aU.  Jump  up,  for  I  must  run 
and  make  tea.    Tell  me— do  you  like  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  very,  very  much,  Gerrie!  do  you  mean  that 
I  could  murmur  like  that?"  she  asked,  as  thq^ 
walked  towards  the  house. 

"Indeed  you  can,  May;  and  it  is  much  pleasanter 
for  oneself  and  every  one  else  than  the  other  way. 
It  is  such  a  pity  when  brooks,  and  trees,  and  wood- 
pigeons,  all  murmur  so  gladly,  that  people  should 
be  the  only  ones  to  do  it  so  disagreeably." 

They  stooped  through  the  open  window,  under  the 
half  drawn-up  Venetians,  and  found  Stephen  stand- 
ing before  the  urn. 

"  Come,  Gerrie  and  make  the  tea ;  if  s  nearly  half 
an  hour  late.  Where  are  the  others? — ^not  home 
from  the  Linoolns?" 

"Here  they  are !"  cried  May,  and  in  they  came,  hot 
and  tired,  but  in  grand  spirits.  Jem  and  Frank  were 
to  start  the  following  Monday  for  Wales.  The 
evening  passed  very  pleasantly,  discussing  plans,  and 
making  ready  for  the  departure.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  lose  one  of  their  happy  party,  but  it  would  not  be 
very  long  before  they  all  broke  up. 

They  sent  him  off  in  grand  spirits ;  not  to  return, 
in  all  probability,  for  four  or  five  weeks. 

Even  May's  murmur  was  glad  and  bright 
especially  when  she  called  out,  "  and  I  shall  be  the 
next  to  go !  Boeamond  is  sure  to  write  about  my 
going  very  soon  now." 

{To  he  conHmid,) 
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25.  Account  for  the  surprise  evinced  by  the 
Twelve  when  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  with 
which  He  had  foretold  these  events. 

26.  Which  of  the  EvangeUsts  has  recorded  the 
sulject  of  conversation  between  our  Lord,  Moses, 
and  El^ah,  when  Jesus  was  transfigured  ? 

27.  Show  that  St.  Paul,  if  he  did  not  share  the 
gift  of  speaking  divers  languages,  bestowed  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  4),  was  nevertheless  an 
accomplished  linguist. 

28.  When  did  the  Saviour  leave  the  Temple  for 
the  Icui  time  ?  State  what  prophecy  the  Lord  uttered 
on  that  occasion. 
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15.  The   transfiguration.      See    Matt.   xvii.    1; 
Mark  ix. ;  Luke  ix.  28—36. 

16.  Deut.  xviii  15—19. 

17.  "Till  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  from  the 
dead"  (Matt.  xvii.  9;  Mark  ix.  9). 

18.  "Because  it  was  not  possible  that  He  should 
be  holden  of  death  "  (Acts  ii  24). 
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A     SEA-SIBE     FABLE. 


X  LITTL£  child  had  fonod  a  abell. 
^       Whil«  skipping  o'er  the  tea-washed  sands 
9  Whidi  ocean,  in  its  endleaaiirell. 
Hod  brought  fionrdiitaat  landi. 


He  held  it  to  his  eager  ear 

And  listened  to  its  munniU'  low. 

If  in  its  mnaio  be  might  hear 
Soanda  that  bis  soul  vonld  know. 
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Thare  came  atraage  aecreta  o'er  the  Bens, 

Amid  the  travea'  majestic  roll. 
And  street  Dcearthly  melodies. 

That  Book  into  his  soul. 
And  Tisions  passed  before  his  eyes. 

Of  floating  islands,  green  and  fair, 
And  lotus-landa  'neath  sapphire  skies — 

He  sighed,  and  mshed  him  there! 
And  music  Earth  shall  never  hear 

AiTOke  within  that  sounding  shell. 
And,  floating  round  his  willing  ear. 

It  bound  him  with  its  spell. 
He  thonght  of  music-haunted  streams. 

Where  fsiries  bright  tteir  revels  keep ; 
When,  'midst  his  fancj-woven  dreams. 

He  gentlj  feU  asleep. 
And,  as  he  slept,  still  far  away 

He  heard  strange  mnsic  sweet  and  clear. 
As,  smiling  in  his  dreams,  he  la}'. 

The  sheU  beside  his  ear. 
For  Fancy,  on  her  flashing  wing. 

Took  up  the  boj  from  off  the  eands  ; 
And,  as  they  sped,  he  heard  her  sing 

The  songs  of  distant  lands. 

Tbeie  (»me  an  aged  man  along. 

And,  as  he  looked  with  wondering  gase. 
His  heart  seemed  stricken  hj  some  song 

Beloved  in  bygone  days. 
And  'midst  hia  tear-<limmedgaze  he  taiti 

Would  of  hia  years  have  been  b^uiled. 
To  catch  again  that  wondroua  strain 

That  oharmed  the  sleeping  child. 


What  was  there  in  that  low  sweet  soand 

To  waken  snoh  a  smile  of  joy. 
And  consecrate  the  shaU-Btrewn  gtoond. 

Where  lay  the  dreaming  boy  ? 
Amidst  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 

He  sat  down  sadly  on  the  sand. 
And  took  that  soal  of  melody 

Prom  out  the  little  hand. 
He  placed  its  lipa  of  green  and  gold 

Close  io  his  ear,  and  listened  long 
To  what  his  spirit  might  be  t«ld 

In  its  mysterious  song. 
It  told  him  not  in  Fancy's  dreams 

Of  islands  green  in  golden  seas ; 
Nor  lulled  him  by  cool  crystal  streams 

With  angels'  melodies. 

There  passed,  as  writ  upon  a  scroll. 

The  joys  his  heart  had  known  of  yoro. 
And  as  they  went  they  left  hia  soul 

Thrice  sadder  than  before; 
And  music  came,  like  Autumn's  sigh. 

Along  the  fading  forest-aieles. 
Which  darkens  in  a  oheerlesa  sky 

Sweet  Summer's  thousand  smiles  I 
No  dreams  of  fairy  realms  afar 

Passed  brightly  o'er  his  saddened  eyes  ; 
His  life  was  like  the  setting  star 

Par  down  the  western  skies. 
He  left  the  shell  beside  that  one 

Who  caught  its  sweet  mysterious  strain  ; 
And,  gassing  on  the  sinking  san. 

Ha  sighed  for  youth  ag^n '. 


THE    SHEPHERDS    OF    BETHLEHEM. 

BT  THE  JIBV.  SAHVEI.  COX,  AUTHOR  OF  "a  BAT  WITH  CHRIST,"  E 


Lais  li.  8-30. 

Son  of  Uan  came  to  seek  and 

Bave   that  which   was   lost " — to 

ik  and  save  those  who  were  loat 

the  crowd,  as  well  as  those  who 

ro  lost  in  sin ;  the  meek,  the  poor, 

i  humble — all  who  had  the  spirit 

a  little  child,  as  well  as  those  who 

were  plunged  in  gniltand  misery.     It  was  right 

Knd  meet,  therefore,  that  His  coming,  His  advent, 

should  be  first  announced  to  the  lowly  shepherds 

of  a  little  hamlet,  to  poor  men  whose  very  names 

are  nnknown  to  ua,  and  wero  never  known  beyond 

the  precincts  of  Bethlehem.    "Wise  men"  were 

travelling  from  afar  to  worship  Him ;  but  before 

they  arrive,  the  rude  and  humble  shepherds  are 

led  to  the  rude  and  humble  cradle  in  which  He 

lies.     "  As  nnknown,  yet  well-known,"  might  be 

the  motto  of  these  simple  mon ;  nnknown  after 


the  flesh,  yet  well  known  in  the  spirit ;  nnknown 
bf  name,  yet  oftener  in  oar  thonghts,  and  dearer 
to  onr  thoughts,  than  most  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  moat  &iniliar  in  enr  months.  How 
oR«n,  and  from  what  early  years,  has  our  imagi- 
nation depicted  them  as  clustered  together  in  some 
sheltered  nook  on  the  hill-side  ronud  the  watch- 
flra  which  both  tempered  the  cold  breath  of  a 
Syrian  night  and  scared  away  the  "  evil  beasts  " 
who  might  have  otherwise  harried  the  flock- 
keeping  watoh  over  their  sheep,  but  perhaps 
watching  also  and  longing  for  the  morning,  little 
dreaming  that  the  new  dawn  of  that  new  "day 
which  the  Lord  hath  mode"  was  about  to  break 
upon  them  before  the  sun  should  top  the  Eastern 
hills.  Our  imagination  bas  been  so  long  bnsy 
vrith  them  that  probably  they  liave  become 
idealised  in  our  thoughts,  ehepherde  rather  than 
men — abstractionB,  ideal,  creatures  of  tie  brun. 


little  we  are  told  of  them.  Thej  were  impressed 
as  we  should  have  been  impressed  by  what  they 
naw  and  heard;  tbey  acted  as  we  should  have 
acted,  had  we  been  in  their  place.  They  passed 
through  the  very  phases  of  Jeair,  dowbt,  inquiry, 
faith,  through  which  we  pass  when  once  the 
snpematural  breaks  throngh  the  veils  which 
oommonly  hide  it  from  ns,  and  presses  itself 
home  upon  oar  thoughts  and  affections. 

Never  was  happier  news  brought  to  men  thtm 
the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  "  which  the  angels 
brought  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  Tet,  as 
thej  listened  to  Che  joyfhl  tidings,  "  they  feared 
inith  a  grtalfear."  And  can  we  wonder  that  their 
first  emotion  was  one  of  terror  rather  than  of 
delight  ?  We  shall  not  wonder  if  we  attempt  to 
conceive  the  scene,  and  if  we  remember  how  the 
sndden  inburst  of  that  which  is  above  nature  on 
the  easy  roand  of  habit  and  custom  always  agitates 
the  hnman  heart.  These  Hebrew  shepherds  were 
engaged  in  their  common  task.  They  had  led 
their  sheep  to  a  sheltered  spot,  where  they  might 
lie  safely  for  the  night,  and  find  pasture  in  the  morn- 
ing. Tbey  have  gathered  roond  their  fire,  some 
sleeping  perhaps,  and  some  watching;  or  perhaps 
it  is  yet  early  tn  the  night,  and  they  are  all  talking 
together  before  they  divide  the  watches  of  the 
night  between  them,  or  laying  ont  their  plans  for 
the  morrow,  or  singing  their  evening  psalm. 
They  had  much  to  talk  of,  for  Bethlehem  was  very 
full  jnst  now,  and  even  over-full ;  many  old  friends 
had  come  back  to  their  native  village  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  new  census  which  Cssor  A-ugnatua 
had  decreed.  And  as  they  talk  or  sing — and 
shepherds  have  always  been  given  to  song— we 
may  be  sure  that  they  oiten  lift  their  eyes  to  the 
sky,  watching  the  chongee  of  the  night,  and 
gazing  on  the  lustroas  stars  which  shine  in  a 
Syrian  heaven  with  a  splendour  unknown  to  us  in 
oar  dall  climate  and  misty  air.  And  as  they  gaze, 
lo!  every  star  bursts  into  a  bright-winged  angel, 
moves  from  its  place,  descends,  and  all  the  glory 
of  heaven  comes  down  to  earth  J  Could  anything 
be  more  startling  to  these  simple  men,  or  t 
terrifying  in  its  very  splendour  P  They  had  often 
heard  of  a  "day  of  the  Lord,"  in  which  the  heavens 
should  quake,  and  the  earth  bo  purified  as  by  fire. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  they  feared  with  a  great 
fear  8  It  must  have  seemed  to  them  that  the  end 
of  all  things  had  come,  that  the  earth,  like  the 
stars,  was  about  to  be  removed  out  of  its  place  ~ 

As  they  gazed  on  the  celestial  portent  with 
astonishment  and  affright,  one  of  the  angels  de- 
tached himself  from  "  the  glory  "  that  shene  aboTC 
them,  drew  near  to  them,  and  cried,  "  Fear  not ; 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 


)  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  shone  out  upon  the 
night ;  a  new  glory  is  added— the  glory  of  song  to 
the  glory  of  splendour;  the  morning  stars  sing 
together,  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy,  as  over  a 

-created  worid ;  "a  multitude  of  the  heaven^ 
boat,"  the  choirs  of   heaven,    praise    Ood,   and 


Heaven'  and  earth  are  not  to  he  destroyed,  as  the 
shepherds  feared,  but  reconciled  and  mnited.  Se 
has  come  whom  the  prophets  foretold- — ^Immamiel, 
God  with  us, — to  make  His  tabernacle  with  men, 
dwell  with  them,  and  he  their  God,  and  give 
them  peace. 

Their  fear  is  supplanted  by  joy  as  they  listen  to 
these  good  tidings.  And  yet  their  joy  is  overcase 
with  doubt,  as  the  angal  saw,  or  why  should  he 
give,  why  should  (hey  require,  "  a  sign  "  P  It  seems 
too  good  to  be  true,  that,  the  Messiah,  for  whom 
they  and  their  fathers  had  waited  so  long  in  vain, 
should  be  coming,  should  have  come.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  to  them,  of  all  men,  to  poor  unknown 
shepherds  keeping  wateh  over  their  flock,  rather 
than  to  rabbis  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  to 
prieste  ministering  before  the  altar,  this  grace 
should  be  shown :  that  they,  first  of  all  men,  that 
they  alone  among  men,  should  behold  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  and  hear  the  choirs  of  heaven;  that 
they  should  be  selected  to  see  and  hear  what  kings 
and  prophets  had  desired  to  see,  bnt  had  not  aeon, 
and  to  hear,  bnt  had  not  heard. 

Happily  for  them,  doubt  spurred  them,  on  to 
inqimy.  "  It  came  to  pass  when  the  angeb 
went  away  from  them  into  heaven  "-—and  pray 
observe  that  the  tone  of  the  Evangelist  is  aa 
natnral  and  easy  when  he  speaks  of  the  angels  as 
when  he  ef>eakB  of  the  shepherds,  and  that  heaven 
is  as  real  a  place  to  him  aa  the  village  of  Bethle- 
hem— "  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us 
now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  saying 
which  has  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  unto  us."  Two  points  rendered  their 
inquiry  a  very  hopeful  one  : — First,  that  they  took 
some  trouble,  and  ran  some  risk,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  reasonable  conclusion;  and,  second,  that  th^ 
were  predisposed  to  believe  they  should  find  wh^ 
the  angel  had  said  to  be  true.  In  the  flush  of  the 
great  hope  which  his  words  have  quickened  within 
them,  they  leave  their  sheep  unteuded  on  the  hilts, 
and  hurry  to  the  city  of  Bavid. 

There  they  find  the  sign — "  a  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger."  Not 
a  very  convincing  sign  to  a  sceptic,  perhaps ;  for 
a  new-born  babe  could  have  been  no  great  rarity 
even  in  little  Bethlehem  i  tmd  even  that  the  babe 
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should  be  cradled  in  u  manger  was  a  fact  easily 
accounted  for,  since,  owing  to  the  census,  the  soli- 
tary "inn*'  of  the  hamlet  was  crowded,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  the  last-comers  save  in  the 
stable.  And  yet  even  this  sig^  sufficed  the  simple 
shepherds.  In  the  new-born  Babe  they  saw 
•'  Christ  the  Lord."  Doubt  gave  place  to  fwUh, 
They  worshipped  Him  as  the  Messiahi  the  Saviour 
of  IsraeL  They  *^made  known  the  saying  which  was 
told  them  concerning  the  Child."  So  strong  was 
their  faith,  that  they  preached  to  others  so  soon 
as  they  themselves  were  convinced.  They  returned 
to  their  flock,  of  which  peradventure  the  angels 
had  taken  charge  while  they  were  absent,  "  gloti' 
fying  and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  they  had 
seen  and  heard/'  taking  up  and  repeating,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  chant  of  the  heavenly  host — "  Qlory 
to  Gtod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among 
men  of  good  will." 

On  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  then,  the 
advent  of  Christ  produced  fear ;  fear  changed  into 
doubt i  doubt  passed  into  inquiry;  and  inquiry 
led  on  to  a  faith  that  expressed  itself  in  worship, 
in  service,  and  in  praise. 

And  in  this  sequence  of  emotions  we  have  the 
proof  that  they  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
US;  for  these  are  the  very  emotions  which  the 
advent  of  Christ  excites  in  us  when  that  advent 
becomes  to  us,  as  it  did  to  them,  a  sacred  and 
verified  reality — when  to  us,  as  to  them,  all  the 
glory  of  God  is  reflected  in  the  face  of  Christ. 

The  message  of  Christmas  to  us,  and  to  all  men, 
is:  "Fear  not,  for  unto  you  is  born  this  day  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord."  But  even  these 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  when  first  we  realise 
their  meaning  and  truth,  awaken  a  great  fear  in 
us.  Like  the  shepherds,  we  take  our  life  eiisily  for 
the  most  part.  We  are  occupied  with  regularly 
recurring  tasks,  with  familiar  duties  and  pleasures. 
We  move  in  a  round  of  custom  which  is  sel- 
dom broken  or  disturbed,  and  which  keeps  our 
thoughts,  our  affections,  our  aims,  well  within  the 
bounds  of  time  and  sense.  If  any  great  break  or 
interruption  occurs,  we  are  startled  and  amazed. 
When  the  spiritual,  the  supernatural,  presses  in 
upon  us,  when  it  invades  the  regular  course  of  onr 
daily  habits,  we  are  most  of  all  agitated  and  dis- 
turbed. Was  it  not  thus  with  us  when  first 
of  all  religion  became  a  reality  to  us,  and  the  one 
all-important  reality,  instead  of  a  mere  creed,  or  a 
mere  round  of  decorous  forms?  When  we  first 
recognised  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  as  our  Saviour, 
-we  also  first  saw,  in  all  their  heinonsness,  the  sins 
from  which  He  came  to  save  us.  When  we  dis- 
covered that  He  had  come  to  declare  the  Father 
to  us — to  teach  us  how  good  He  is,  and  that  He  is 
bent  on  making  us  good ;  when  He  taught  us  that 
all  the  gains  and  pleasures  oP  life  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  life  itself,  and  made  us  feel 


that  our  one  great  task  is  to  lay  hold  on  life 
eternal :  we  also  felt,  as  never  before,  how  evil  and 
impure  we  were,  how  foolish  and  reckless  we  had 
been,  what  opportunitie.8  we  had  lost,  and  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  us,  with  powers  so  limited, 
time  so  short,  so  much  to  learn  and  unlearn,  so 
much  to  do  and  undo,  to  rise  into  a  settled  and 
steadfast  goodness,  to  incorporate  the  character  of 
Christ  with  our  own,  to  become  perfect  even  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

And  in  us,  as  in  the  shepherds,  did  not  this 
natural  fear  breed  doubt  ?  Did  it  not  seem  to  us 
that  the  good  tidings  of  great  jey  were  too  good 
to  be  true  ?  Was  it  not  incredible  to  us,  at  the 
first,  that  God  should  love  men,  despite  their 
alienation  from  Him?  and,  above  all,  that  He 
should  bve  tt«,  despite  our  manifold  offences 
against  Him ;  and  so  love  us  as  to  send  His  Son 
to  declare  and  prove  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
Hia  love?  Ko  doubt  we  doubted.  Possibly  we 
still  doubt — doubt  whether  Christ  can  be  our 
Saviour,  whether  He  can  ever  wholly  redeem  us 
from  our  thraldom  to  the  senses  and  to  evil  habits, 
from  our  undue  and  excessive  devotion  to  the 
toils,  cares,  and  successes  of  this  present  life.  Or, 
if  we  trust  him  for  ourselves,  we  may  nevertheless 
doubt  '\i^hethef  the  good  tidings  are  for  "  all  the 
people ;"  whether  He  is,  and  will  be,  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  and  not  only  of  those  that  believe.  Nay, 
I  am  veiy  sure  that  we  do  doubt;  for  there  is 
nothing  of  which  we  find  it  so  hard  to  persuade 
ourselves,  even  now,  that  Christ  has  come  both  in 
the  fiesh  and  in  the  spirit,  as  of  the  perfect  re- 
deeming goodness  of  Grod,  the  goodness  that  is 
over  all  His  creatures,  over  all  His  works.  Even 
more  than  for  others,  we  doubt  for  ourselves,  for 
we  know  more  of  the  evil  that  is  in  us  than  of  that 
which  is  in  our  neighbours.  That  we,  who  often 
wish  we  w^re  half  so  simple  and  unworldly  as  the 
poor  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  should  ever  be 
"like  unto  the  angels"  who  sang  to  the  shepherds, 
that  we  should  even  be  "  satisfied  with  the  like- 
ness "  of  Him  whose  advent  the  angels  sang,  this 
seems  incredible  to  us,  since  the  better  we  are,  and 
the  better  the  mood  we  are  in,  the  more  sadly  we 
feel  how  far  we  are  from  all  perfection. 

When  we  are  troubled  by  such  doubts  as  these, 
they  should  stimulate  us  to  inquiry,  to  experi- 
ment. Like  the  shepherds,  we  should  arise  and 
go  to  the  city  of  David,  and  see  whether  these 
things  be  so  or  not.  And  it  will  be  wise  of  us  to 
simplify  our  quest  by  detaching  from  our  thoughts 
all  questions  that  are  not  of  supreme  importance, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  such  inquiries  as  these : — 
Is  not  God  good,  and  even  of  a  perfect  goodness  ? 
Are  not  our  own  best  and  purest  affections  but 
faint  reflections  of  His  ?  If  we  would  do  anything 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  we  love,  to  reclaim 
them  when  they  are  lost  to  us  and  to  goodness, 


como  ana  aweii  among  na,  ii  ne  coma  inns  reaeem 
us  DBto  Himself,  and  make  us  partakerH  of  nis 
divine  nature  F  Do  ne  not  feel  that  God  muxt 
become  man,  must  wear  our  nature,  apeak  onr 
words,  live  our  life,  die  our  death— in  bhort,  pasa 
tlirongh  all  our  experiences,  from  tlie  cradle  to  tlio 
grave,  if  Be  would  reveal,  in  forms  that  we  can 
apprehend.  His  kindness  and  good  will  toxards  an, 
if  He  wonld  show  us  what  we  ought  to  be  and 
help  ns  to  become  what  we  ought  to  beP  If  He 
can  onlj  reach  us  thus,  and  will  not  hesitate  at 
an;  humiliation,  anjr  suffering,  bj  which  He  may 
reach  and  recover  us ;  if  we  may  aseiume  that  He 
would  and  did  become  in  fashion  as  a  man,  that 
He  might  save  ua  men  ;  then  where  shall  we  look 
for  Him  ?  What  man  is  there  who  towers  high 
above  men,  the  noblest  and  moat  gifted  of  the 
race,  who  is  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  perfect 
at  all  points,  and  altogether  level;  P  Who  ia  it  to 
whom  even  the  sceptic  and  the  disheliever  bear 
witness  as  the  wisest  and  be»!t  of  men,  aa  the  one 
divine  Man  whom  llie  race  has  produced  ?  Is  it 
not  that  very  Iklan  of  whom  the  season  epe^s, 
of  whom  the  angels  sang  to  the  shepherds,  "  Unto 
yon  is  bom  this  day  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord?"  Iiet  UB  trust  Bim,  then,  and  what  He 
declares  to  us  aboat  Himself,  about  God,  about 
ourselves.  What  though  the  miracle  of  the  In- 
carnation  and  tlie  miracles  involved  in  it  perplex 
our  thoughts  P  If  God  wtre  to  become  man,  if 
He  must  needs  come  and  dwell  among  us,  mmi 
not  many  things  have  been  natai&I  to  Him  which 
are  supernatural  to  uaP  What  though  we  find  on 
Eis  lips  words  whose  depths  we  cannot  fathom, 
and  in  His  words  lines  of  thought  which  to  UB 
seem  contradictory  and  irreconcilable  ?  If  the 
Inhabitant  of  Eternity  came  within  the  bounda  of 
time,  and  the  Infinite  God  became  finite  man,  and 
the  All-wise  spake  in  our  poor  imperfect  words — 
words  that  will  not  Adequately  express  the  half  of 
our  own  thoughts  and  emotions — must  not  our 
words  still  more  imperfectly  e.tpross  HU  thoughts? 
Must  not  many  of  His  thoughts  be  too  large  for  us 
to  grasp  and  reconcile  ?  If  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
be  the  best  man  we  know — the  purest,  tbe  wisest, 
the  likest  God — no  doubt  should  prevent  us  from 
making  the  experiment  of  trust  in  Him.  At  first, 
like  the  shepherds,  we  may  come  to  him  by  night, 
in  a  mental  obscurity  which  makes  it  hard  for  us 
to  find  and  recognise  Him.  But  if,  like  them,  we 
are  prepared  to  put  onraelvea  to  trouble,  and  to 
mn  some  risk  of  loss ;  and  if,  above  all,  we  love 
goodness  and  truth,  and  are  prepossessed  in  their 
favour,  we  shall  get  peace  at  the  last:  fcr  is  not 
"  peace  "  promised  to  "  men  of  good  will "? 

Thoj  wont  to  look  for  Christ,  they  found  a  little 
Child.    We  may  look  for  the  Son  of  God,  and  at 


tney  came  to  see  tne  unrist  in  tbe  ^biid,  so  in  the 
Son  of  Man  we  at  last  shall  find  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

But,finally,8omeorus — moatofns.I  trust — have 
passed  through  fear  and  doubt  and  inquiry  to 
faith.  For  us  the  words  of  the  angel  to  the  shep- 
herds have  a  sweet  and  familiar  sound.  Bat  let 
us  listen  to  them  again:  "  Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I 
bring  you  great  tidings  of  joy,  which  shall  be  t«  all 
the  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord." 
Oh.  memorable  and  most  pleasant  words  '.  we  love 
to  hear  them.  But  have  they  even  yet  taken  their 
full  effect  upon  us  F  We  believe  them ;  we  rejoice 
inChristosourSaviour.and  the  Saviour  of  all  men. 
This  gracious  and  hallowed  season  is  welcome  to 
ua,  not  simply  because  it  brings  a  brief  rest  from 
toil — a  holiday  in  which  our  kinsfolk  and  friends 
gather  round  ua— but  alao,  and  chiefly,  because  it 
commemorates  the  time  "  when  tbe  kindiieas  and 
philanthropy  of  God  our  Saviour  appeared  unto 
men."  But  have  even  we  nothing  to  learn  from 
the  shepherds,  rude  and  simple  as  they  wereP 
When  they  had  seen  the  Child,  they  worshipped 
the  Christ.  When  they  had  worshipped  Him, 
they  made  lenffion  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
'When  they  had  published  the  good  tidings  abroad, 
they  returned  to  their  fiocka. "  glorifying  ancijirau- 
ing  God  for  all  the  things  they  had  heard  and  seen." ' 
Have  we  done  as  much  P  If  we  have  worshipped 
the  Saviour,  have  we,  remembering  that  the  good, 
tidings  are  for  aU  people,  published  the  good 
tidings  to  our  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  P  Have  we 
so  wholly  put  away  fear  and  doubt  from  us  that 
we  glorify  and  pnuse  God  aa  we  go  about  oar  daily 
work  in  the  world  P 

Kow  and  then  we  have,  no  doubt.  But  another 
Christmas  has  come  round.  Once  more  we  are 
called  to  worship  Christ,  to  make  Him  known,  to- 
praise  and  glorify  His  name.  And  how  can  we 
norship  Him  more  acceptably,  or  more  persuasively 
make  Him  known,  or  praise  Him  more  welcomely 
than  by  ministering  to  the  men  for  whose  sake- 
He  became  a  man  P  The  mcEsage  of  the  angels 
guided  tbe  shepherds  to  but  a  poor  abode.  ArO' 
there  no  poor  abodes  to  which  it  should  lead  us  P 
— none  to  which  we  might  carry  some  warmth  of 
kindness  and  a  little  good  cheer,  because  some 
faint  echo  cf  that  angelic  song  is,  even  yet,  still 
ringing  in  our  hearts  P 

"  Go  eat  the  fht"  then,  if  God  has  given  you  a 
feast  of  fat  things  for  your  Chriatmas  fare ;  eat  the 
fat, " and  drink  the  aweet;  but  send" — send!  nsy, 
carry,  "  portions  to  those  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared  :"  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  shall  be  the 
strength  and  inspiration  of  all  the  joy  and  merri< 
ment  of  the  tima 
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BY  TH031AS  AUCILEB. 


X7.— WITH  THEM  THAT  FAINT  BT  THE  WAT. 


HEEE  are  perkaps  few  conditions 
demanding  greater  sympathy  and 
more  ready  aid  than  that  of  poor 
women  who,  from  temporary  sick- 
ness or  the  weariness  that  comes  of 
hope  deferred,  are  unable  to  follow  the  employ- 
ments, often  precarious  and  yielding  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, by  which  they  strive  to  be  independent 
of  charitable  assistance.  It  is  only  those  who 
know  to  what  extremities  of  need  they  will  submit 
for  shame  of  making  their  poverty  known,  and 
what  mental  suffering  they  will  endure  as  they 
fintl  their  scanty  sayings  dwindling  day  by  day, 
and  their  few  household  goods,  or  even  their 
clothing,  and  the  little  family  mementoes,  which 
they  can  only  part  with  as  a  last  resource,  going 
piece  by  piece,  who  can  fully  realise  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  genteel  phrase,  "very  reduced  cir- 
cumstances," as  applied  to  women  of  refined 
feelings,  and  frequently  of  gentle  nurture,  who 
find  themselves  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
necessary  food  and  medical  aid  when  health  and 
strength  give  way,  and  they  can  no  longer  work' 
at  those  few  callings  by  which  they  can  earn 
enough  to  enable  them  to  avoid  a  dreaded  **  appli- 
cation to  friends."  Quite  lately,  the  stibject  of 
some  kind  of  provision  for  poor  governesses  who 
are  sick,  or  have  to  subsist  during  long  holidays 
on  the  small  balance  of  their  quarterly  wages, 
has  occupied  public  attention,  and  it  would  be 
well  indeed  if  means  could  be  found  for  giving  the 
heal4>hy  temporary  employment,  and  the  weakly 
a  quiet  home  where  their  strength  might  be  re- 
stored without  the  sacrifice  of  independence. 
There  are  others,  however,  for  which  such  help 
is  equally  needed — the  dressmaker,  or  the  shop- 
woman,  on  whom  long  hours  of  tedious  and  often 
of  exhausting  toil  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
has  begun  to  tell  too  severely ;  the  servant  of  good 
character  and  respectable  habits,  who  is  not  so  ill 
as  to  be  admitted  to  a  hospital,  and  yet  is  break- 
ing down  in  strength,  and  regards  with  dread  the 
necessity  for  going  into  some  obscure  lodging, 
where  her  surplusage  of  wages  will  barely  pay  for 
rent  and  food  during  two  or  three  weeks  enforced 
idleness;  the  girl  who  has  learnt  some  ill-paid 
business,  which  affords  her  no  more  than  a  mere 
contribution  to  the  family  funds,  and  leaves  no 
margin  for  extra  food  or  medieine,  or  the  fresh  air 
that  is  as  important  as  either. 

Any  careful  observer  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
general  hospital,  and  watching  the  throng  of  out- 
patients waiting  wearily  to  see  the  doctor,  will  be 


able  to  distinguish  a  8C«re  of  cases  for  which  a 
temporary  rest  with  wholesome  food  azMl  the 
sympathy  and  loving-kindness  that  refresh  the 
soul  would  bring  true  healing. 

No  large  establishment  in  the  nature  of  a 
hospital  or  a  refuge  affords  the  kind  of  help  for 
such  distress  as  theirs.  They  cannot  be  dealt 
with  as  occupants  of  wards ;  for  they  have  either 
recovered  from  the  actual  crisis  of  some  serious 
disorder,  or  are  pining  in  a  depressed  condition  to 
which  no  definite  name  can  be  given  to  classify 
it  for  admission  to  any  public  establishment  for 
the  cure  of  disease.  To  many  of  them  the  idea  of 
entering  a  large  charitable  refuge — and  I  know  of 
none  in  London  adapted  to  such  needs  as  theirs — 
would  be  repulsive,  as  suggesting  that  horror  with 
which  persons  of  a  lower  grade  regard  the  union 
workhouse ;  what  they  need  is  a  temporary  home, 
and  if  ever  the  time  should  come  when  a  well- 
supported  scheme  for  such  a  provision  should  be 
adopted,  it  will  have  to  take  the  form  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  "  cottage  system."  Indeed,  in 
hospitals,  as  well  as  in  other  large  charitable 
institutions,  the  defects  of  the  old  plan  of  main- 
taining a  great  number  of  adult  persons  in  one 
vast  building  have  been  recognised.  The  immense 
ward  with  its  long  rows  of  beds,  the  divided  aad 
necessarily  confusing  duties  of  attendants,  the 
ill-served  meals  at  a  great  dinner-table  whena 
there  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  a  too  rigid 
routine,  the  depressing,  not  to  say  degrading, 
influence,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  individuality, 
would  make  any  vast  institution  for  convalescents 
or  invalids  &r  less  effectual  in  its  operation.  I 
make  this  reference  only  with  regard  to  the 
probable  inauguration  of  homes  for  invalid 
women  in  or  near  London,  and  because  I  have  jus^ 
visited  one,  which,  although  it  is  not  on  the 
cottage  system,  but  is  established  in  a  rare  old 
mansion  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  has  yet 
the  happy  characteristic  of  being  a  family  whose 
scanty  means  is  largely  increased  by  loving  gifts, 
instead  of  an  institution  every  corner  of  which 
bears  a  reminder  that  it  is  "  supported  by  charity." 
In  the  pleasant  airy  High  Street  of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  famous 
Cedar  Walk  of  Abney  Park — that  locality  made 
famous  by  the  prolonged  visit  of  Dr.  Watts,  whe 
went  to  spend  a  vreek.  with  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
and  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  long  blameless 
life  the  honoured  guest  of  the  family — is  the  house 
I  speak  of,  "  The  Invalid  Asylum  for  Respectable 
Females  in  London  and  its  Vicinity,"  superin* 
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tended  by  a  ladies'  committee,  and  with  weekly 
victors,  and  a  matron  to  carry  on  the  practical 
work  of  the  executive. 

There  is  nothing  remarkably  picturesque, 
noshing  very  striking,  about  this  home  for  thirty 
respectable  invalid  women  employed  in  dependent 
situations,  to  whom  it  affords  a  temporary  asylum, 
widely  differing  from  the  crowded  receptacles  for 
the  sick  in  the  metropolis.  One  of  its  peculiarities 
is,  that  the  purity  of  the  family  circle  is  maintained, 
by  the  fact  that  no  patient  is  admitted  without  a 
cei*ti£lcate  of  conduct  signed  by  two  housekeepers 
or  by  an  employer,  while  her  case  is  also  recom- 
mended by  an  annual  subscriber  or  Ufe  governor ; 
and  there  is  a  sense  of  repose  and  quiet  confidence 
about  the  inmates  which  is  particularly  suggestive 
of  the  caro  taken  to  recognise  their  individual 
claims,  and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  in 
them  during  the  time  of  their  sojourn. 

ThisTery  quietude  and  sense  of  rest,  and  gradual 
renewal  of  health  and  strength  in  a  serene  retreat 
is,  in  fact,  the  feature  which  attracts  my  attention. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to 
Attribute  much  of  such  influences  to  the* fact 
that  the  institution  was  originally  established  by 
ladies  representing;  the  unobtrusive  beneficent 
work  of  the  "  Society  of  Friends,"  and  that  the 
order  and  peace  which  is  its  delightful  charac- 
teristic, may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  that 
foundation.  At  any  rate,  these  qualifications  so 
identify  it  that  I  feel  justified  in  regarding  it  to 
some  extent  as  a  worthy  example  of  the  method 
to  be  adopted  in  any  institution,  which,  without 
being  altogether  a  free  *'  charity,"  takes  only  such 
a  small  sum  from  the  patient  er  her  Mends  as 
suffices  to  keep  away  the  degrading  feeling  of 
pauperism,  or  of  utter  dependence  on  the  bounty 
of  strangers.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  life- 
governorships  include  the  privilege  of  sending 
entirely  gratuitous  patients,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
the  annual  subscriber  of  a  guinea  recommends  the 
case,  and  when  the  patient  is  admitted,  the  sum 
of  twenty  shillings  is  received  for  the  month's 
medical  attendance,  lodging,  and  full  board,  '*  in- 
cluding tea  and  sugar,"  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
one  month,  after  which,  should  the  case  require  a 
longer  stay,  the  ticket  must  be  renewed  by  the 
same  or  another  subscriber,  on  the  further  pay- 
ment of  twenty  shillings.  If  the  patient  be  in  the 
employment  of  the  subscriber,  the  payment  of  this 
sum  will  suffice  without  the  renewal  ticket,  an 
arrangement  which  should  commend  the  institution 
to  every  benevolent  employer  of  female  labour. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  cases  of  infectious 
disease  are  admitted,  and  that  every  applicant  is 
examined  by  the  medical  attendant.  No  patient 
is  admitted  who  is  not  above  ten  years  of  age;  and 
neither  "private  cookery,*'  nor  the  introduction 
of  spirituous  liquors    by  visitors,  is  permitted, 


any  more  than  gratuities  to  servants  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  though  129  cases  were 
received  during  the  last  official  year — 91  tickets 
being  renewed,  and  80  weekly  payments  being 
received — the  very  fact  of  contributions  being  mado 
by  the  patients  themselves,  who  are  thus  relieved 
from  the  sense  of  utter  dependence,  appears  to 
have  prevented  the  Institution  from  participating 
in  the  benefits  of  the  "  Hospital  Sunday "  fond. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  real  disadvantage 
however,  for  the  Institution  is  after  all  less  a 
hospital  than  a  temporary  home,  and  it  appeals 
on  behalf  of  a  peculiar  form  of  distress,  the  claims 
of  which  are  of  a  specific  and  none  the  less  of  a 
very  urgent  character.  But  in  order  to  realise 
the  kind  of  work  that  is  most  needed,  and  is  here 
being  accomplished,  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  house 
itself.  We  have  been  hitherto  standing  on  the 
broad  flight  of  steps  inside  the  tall  iron  gates, 
and  have  hesitated  to  sully  their  hearthstone 
purity,  for  it  is  Saturday,  and  we  may  well  have 
an  inconvenient  sense  that  the  short  hand  of  the 
clock  is  already  close  to  the  dinner-time  of  the 
institution. 

With  a  long  experience  of  paying  unexpected 
visits,  I  am  prepared  te  encounter  remonstrance, 
even  though  it  only  take  the  form  of  a  critical 
glance  at  my  boots  as  a  means  of  possible 
maculation  of  the  newly-cleaned  hall  and  pas- 
sages. Conscions  of  having  judiciously  employed 
a  member  of  the  shoe-black  brigade,  I  can  endure 
this  scrutiny,  and,  with  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation, am  conducted,  by  the  matron  herself, 
over  the  grand  old  house,  whose  broad  staircase 
and  elaborately  carved  banisters  of  black  oak  at 
once  attest  not  only  its  antiquity  but  also  its 
aristocracy.  I  have  already  said  that  there  la 
nothing  here  on  which  to  found  a  "picturesque 
description,"  and  yet  the  air  of  repese,  the  sense 
of  almost  spotless  cleanliness,  the  freshness  of  the 
large  lofty  rooms  containing  from  three  to  five  or 
six  comfortable  beds  with  their  snowy  counter- 
panes, the  general  order  and  pleasant  seclusion, 
are  remarkably  suggestive  of  the  intention  of  the 
place.  Two  of  the  patients,  to  whom  I  make  my 
respects,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  join 
the  daily  dinner-party  in  the  neat  dining-room. 
One  of  them,  an  elderly  lady,  who  has  only  just 
been  brought  here,  is  slowly  recovering  from  very 
severe  illness,  and  cannot  even  sit  up  in  the  bed, 
whence  she  regards  me  with  an  expression  which 
seems  to  intimate  that  she  has  reached  a  haven 
of  rest.  Her  companion,  a  young  woman — also 
in  bed  in  the  same  i*oora — is  sitting  very  upright, 
cheerfully  engaged  in  some  problem  of  needle- 
work, and  responds  with  a  hopeful  smile  to  the 
declaration  of  the  matron,  that  they  **  mean  to 
make  a  woman  of  her  if  she  is  good."    - 
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Close  to  this  room  is  the  ne»t  lavatory  with  ita 
bath,  snpptiad  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  on  the 
landing  I  note  another  bath,  on  wheels,  for  use  in 
any  part  of  the  honse  where  it  may  be  required. 
AH  the  aoceBsoriee  are  home-like ;  and  in  the  in- 
valid sitting-room,  on  an  upper  storey,  where  two 
convalescents,  not  jet  able  to  get  down-stairs, 
greet  me  from  a  pair  of  easy  chairs,  there  is  the 
same  pervading  influence  which  distingnishea  the 
house  from  those  large  inatitations  where  every- 
thing is  characterised  by  a  depressing  mechanital 
dead  level.  The  library — a  pleasant  cheerful 
room — is  in  course  of  re-fnrnisbing;  and  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  The  Quiver  is  amongst  the 
favonrite  periodicals  that  find  a  place  there, 
while  the  stock  of  books,  either  gifts  or  loans, 
are  likely  soon  to  be  replenished,  a  matt«r 
wherein  extra  aid  wonld  be  appreciated. 

Already  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  dining-room, 
and  dinner  itself  consists  of  hot  meat  with  the 
usual  accesBories  every  day,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  there  is  a  cold  dinner,  while,  of  course,  the 
invalids  who  are  ordered  medical  diet  have  fish, 


custards,  or  other  delicate  fare,  specially  provided- 
Each  patient  has  a  pint  of  ale  or  beer  daily,  uid 
wine  as  a  remedial  stimnlant,  according  to  tbs 
doctor's  orders. 

There  is  just  time  before  dinner  is  serred  to 
walk  through  the  room  into  the  grand  old  garden 
whieh  extends  from  a  pleasant  sheltered  lawn  and 
fiower-garden,  with  a  glorious  flg-tree  in  fall  leaf 
and  fruit  against  the  sunny  wall,  to  a  great 
kitchen -garden  and  orchard  one,  wi^  a  wealth  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  (and  notably  a  venerable  and 
prolific  mulberry  tree),  and  extending  in  a  pleasuit 
vista  of  autumn  leaves.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
high  wall  is  the  Cedar  Walk  already  mentioned; 
and  the  whole  place  is  so  still  and  balmy  on  this 
autumnal  day,  that  we  may  go  away  with  a  very 
distinct  appreciation  of  the  rest  and  peace,  which, 
with  regular  nutritious  fbod,  rest,  and  medicine, 
may  bring  restoration  to  the  physical  health,  jnst 
as  the  hopeful  ministrations  of  good  and  pious 
women  who  visit  the  home  daily  may  bring  a 
sense  of  peace  and  comfort  to  many  a  weary  spirit 
and  burdened  hearL 
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CHAPTEE  Xr. 

DT   EUDOEA  came  into  the 

room  carrying  such  a  pile  at 

books  that  her  willowy  figure 

tairij  bent  under  them.  These 

volumes  she  toesed  carelessly 

on  to  the  table — one  falling 

into  a  disb  of  jelly,  another 

knocking     over    a    vase    ot 

rers,  and  two  or  tiiree  coming 

»  with   a    crash.       But   her 

was  not  at  all  disturbed  by 

bad  occasioned;  wltb  a  gay 

n  awkwardness   she  huddled 

me  nowers  oaoc  into   the  vase,  and  seating 

herself  on  an  ottoman  so  that  she   conld  fold  her 

bands  on  the  invalid's  knees,  began  expressing  her 

pleasnre  at  finding  her  nearly  oonvaleecent. 

"  I  have  been  longing  and  longing  to  see  ^u," 
she  went  on,  "  for  I  felt  sure  that  you  must  think  me 
Uie  most  ungratefDl  girl  in  the  world  for  letting 
anything  keep  me  away ;  bntitwas  mamma's  doing; 
yon  must  blame  her,  not  me." 

"I  do  not  blame  any  one,"  Eda  ^ntly  interpceed. 

"  Bat  I  have,  over  and  over  again ;  and  I  should 

have  been  aa  obstinate  ia  my  way  as  mamma  was  in 

her's,  if  aha  had  not  dedaied  that  I  sbould  make 

yon  worse  with  my  heedless  chattering." 

"  Lady  Cheasington  has  been  most  kind,  most 
oooddemtol"  cried  Eda.  gratefully.  But  Endora 
stand-  and  smiled,  at  Qiia  little  bnist  of  feeling. 


"  That  Bounck  as  if  yon  quite  agree  with  her  in 
thinking  my  absence  a  greater  boon  than  my  aocnety. 
Never  mind,  don't  try  to  explain  away  what  yon  nid. 
I  know  I'm  too  noiay  to  be  an  acquisition  in  a  aick 
chamber ;  but  I  did  think  "wt""!^  might  let  me 
sit  up  with  yon  at  aigbt.  However,  she  would  not 
oensent,  although  I  made  papa  and  my  oonain 
Eustace  plead  for  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Eudora,  I  have  not  leqoired 
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better  for  me  if  I  bad  been  your  muse, 
for  I  don't  believe  I  conld  have  kept  my  eyes 
open.  So  you  see  I  don't  pretend  Uiat  I  should  have 
made  myself  very  useful,  only  that  it  would  have 
been  a  great  satisfaotion  to  have  been  able  to  say 
that  I  was  doing  BOmet^bing  for  you." 

"  Even  though  it  were  nid-nodding  in  a  chair, 
to    OUT   mutual   dinoomfort  P"    asked   Eda,    with   a 

"You  may  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you  like,  I  give 
yon  fall  peraussion,"  said  Eudora,  good-hamonredly. 
"Bnt'jDBt  imagine  what  I  felt  when  I  knew  that 
yon  were  really  ill  through  what  you  had  endured 
for  me ;  and  that  I  was  doing  noUiing,  abaolntely 
notliiug,  in  return." 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  of  it  I  I  have  been  nnraed 
BO  kindly  that  there  was  not  anything  left  for  you 

"  Ah  yes,  I  knew  mamma  and  Morison  would  take 
good  care  of  you;  but  you  are  still  vaiy  pals  and 
thin," 
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"  And  you.  Lady  Eudora— did  you  not  feel  any  ill 
effects  from  being  so  long  in  the  water  ?** 

"No,  indeed!"  And  the  young  lady  laughingly 
tossed  back  her  beautiful  hair.  '*  Nothing  hurts  me. 
I  was  rather  hoarse  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  Eustace 
advised  some  gruel  and  black-currant  lozenges,  but 
my  voice  returned  without  either  of  his  nauseous 
remedies.  He  would  have  demanded  a  physician 
from  London,  and  papa  would  have  gone  off  by 
express  to  fetch  one,  if  I  had  told  them  what 
miserable  nights  I  had." 

"  Wakeful  ones,  do  you  medn  ?'* 

"  No,  but  disturbed  with  dreams  in  which  I  was 
continually  being  hurled  down  a  hideous  abyss,  into 
which  I  fell  with  a  scream  that  made  me  start  up  in 
a  cold  perspiration.  Thank  goodness,  those  wretched 
visions  no  longer  torment  me;  but  I  shall  not 
quickly  forget  how  they  might  have  been  realised  if 
it  had  not  been  for  your  promptitude  and  courage." 

She  raised  herself  to  kiss  Eda's  cheek,  and  her 
bright  eyes  were  moist  as  she  went  on  talking :  *'  I 
shall  never  care  to  go  near  the  river  again,  for  Fido 
was  drowned — my  faithful  little  doggie!  And  I 
could  not  go  there  now  without  being  reminded  that 
it  was  entirely  my  own  lault,  and  that  two  hwman 
lives,  as  well  as  Fido's,  might  have  been  sacrificed 
through  my  thoughtlessness." 

'*  Neither  do  I  think  that  I  shall  like  my  seat 
UBder  the  willow  as  well  as  I  used  to  do,"  Eda 
remarked,  "  for  the  roar  of  the  mill-dam  will  make 
me  shudder.  And  yet  I  could  not  hear  it  without 
being  very  thankful  that  both  you  and  I  were  reaoned 
from  such  a  sudden  and  watery  death." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it !  I  have  had  similar  thoughts, 
in  the  wakeful  hours  to  which  I  was  Just  now 
alluding;  and  though  I  tried  to  forget  them  in 
repeating  nonsense- verses,  or  humming  the  prettiest 
songs  I  knew,  I  could  not  help  picturing  to  myself 
all  kinds  of  sickening  details — sach  as  dragging  the 
river  for  our  corpses,  and  breaking  the  news  to  our 
friends.  By-tbe-bye,  2iiss  Granton,  yours  live  in 
London,  do  they  not  ?  '* 

'My  brother  does;  I  have  no  othar  neorrelationa.*' 
And  no  very  particular  friend  who  is  nearer  and 
dearer  still?"  inquired  Eudora,  saucily. 

Eda  felt  the  blood  rush  into  the  cheeks  that  the 
moment  before  had  been  so  white,  and  involuntarily 
began  asking  herself  if  Eichatd  Atwood  would  have 
been  amongst  the  few  who  would  have  grieved  for 
her.  The  many  solitary  hours  she  had  spent  since 
leaving  London  had  been  employed  but  too  often 
in  recalling  his  handsome  face  and  the  tenderness 
of  his  adieus  to  enable  her  to  answer  Eudora's 
question  in  the  negative  with  a  clear  conscience ; 
therefore  she  did  not  answer  it  at  all ;  and  the  young 
lady,  feeling  that  she  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  jumped  up,  sajring,  "  Aren't  you  very  tired 
of  being  shut  up  here?  I  should  be,  for  I  hate 
staying  long  in  one  room ;  it  suffocates  me!    When 
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mamma  does  pin  me  down  to  study  for  a  whole 
morning,  I  am  always  obliged  to  make  an  excuse  for 
going  awa^  to  find  something,  that  I  may  run  up 
and  down  stairs,  or  rush  round  the  garden,  to  work 
off  my  restlessness." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  must  be  getting  very  tired 
of  staying  here." 

"  Lideed  I  am  not !  You  are  a  nice  little  girl, 
Eda — I  may  call  you  Eda,  mayn't  I  ? — and  I  can  see 
that  I  shall  get  on  very  well  with  yon,  for  you  are 
not  so  prim  and  fussy  as  mamma.  Oh,  you  need 
not  look  so  grave;  I'm  not  going  to  say  anything 
rude;  but  it's  a  known  fact  that  mamma  and  I 
worry  eaeh  other  dreadfully;  although  she  is  the 
best  mother  in  the  world." 

"The  best  mother  in  the  world,  and  yet  you  have 
just  confessed  to  worrying  her  dreadfully  !  You  did 
not  mean  this,  did  you  ?"  asked  Eda,  smiUng  a  little, 
yet  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  made  Eudora  qualify 
her  hasty  speech. 

**  Not  precisely ;  I  think  I  told  you  that  we  worry 
each  othw.  However,  my  cousin  Eustace  says  the 
fault  is  all  mine ;  and  as  he  is  one  of  those  clever 
men  who  are  always  right,  it's  no  use  contradicting 
him.  But  this  isn't  what  I  came  to  say.  Are  you 
fond  of  reading  P  I  thought  you  were,  and  so  I  told 
mamma  I  would  bring  you  some  bookn,  if  I  only 
knew  what  you  liked.  Every  one  suggested  two  or 
three  different  ones,  so  I  brought  them  all,  and  some 
art  joamals,  in  case  yon  should  prefer  looking  at 
pictures  to  poring  over  drier  matter." 

"Do  you  read  much,  Lady  Eudora?"  Eda  in- 
quired, as  she  turned  over  the  engravings. 

"Only  when  the  fit  takes  me,  which  is  but  seldom. 
I  like  riding,  walking,  gardening,  fishings — ^in  fact, 
anything  better  than  in-door  occupations.  I  have 
been  so  surfeited  with  governesses  &nd  lessons, 
Engli0h  exerci^es,  Fiendi  themes,  Italian  and  (German 
translations,  and  so  on,  that  I  seldom  care  to  open  a 
volume  now,  for  fear  I  should  come  on  one  of  my 
old  impositions.  You  see,"  she  explained,  "papa 
accepted  some  colonial  appointment  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  as  m^mma  went  with  him  I  was  left  in  the 
care  of  an  aunt  to  be  educated,  and  the  dear  old 
thing  thought  she  should  not  be  doing  her  duty  if  she 
did  not  make  a  very  accomplished  young  lady  of  me. 
But  the  forcing  process  was  a  failure,  for  I  hadn't 
brains  enough  to  blossom  into  a  blue-stocking. 
Mamma  regrets  it,  but  I  don't;  while  papa  often 
wishes  I  had  been  his  son  and  heir,  instead  of  his 
daughter  and  heiress ;  and  so  do  I,  most  heartily." 

Her  face  had  flushed  a  little,  and  her  lip  quivered 
as  she  spoke,  although  her  tone  and  manner  were 
more  reckless  than  was  consistent  with  good  feeling. 
Eda  remembered  now  to  have  heard  some  one  say 
that  Lady  Eudora  Chessington  was  a  charming  girl, 
but  inclined  to  be  fast — preferring  a  ride  to  the  meet, 
or  a  romp  with  her  dogs,  to  more  feminine  pursuits ; 
and   it  was   easy  to  comprehend   how  much  the 
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oountees,  -who  was  ^tidionsly  precise,  and  detested 
any  sppi*oaoh  to  loudness  or  Yulgarity,  must  feel 
annoyed  to  find  her  only  daughter  so  different  to 
herself. 

And  yet  there  was  something  very  winning  and 
loyable  about  Eudora;  and  Eda  listened  to  her  lively 
speeches  with  pleasure.  To  her,  so  long  deprived  of 
any  society,  the  quaint  fresh  remarks  of  the  young 
lady  were  quite  exhilarating ;  and  if  Eudora's  audi- 
tor could  not  always  agree  with  her  in  her  opinions, 
it  ma  pleasant  to  find  that  she  bore  contradiction 
good-temperedly,  and  was  prompt  to  acknowledge 
herself  in  the  wrong. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  tifed  you  with  my  chattering/' 
she  said  at  last,  as  she  rose  from  her  lowly  position; 
"  mamma  bade  me  only  stay  one  hour,  and,  I  dedare, 
I  have  been  here  two  !  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry/'  said  Eda,  with  such  earnest- 
ness, that  she  was  laughingly  asked  why. 

"Have  you  been  wishing  me  gone  while  I  was 
flattering  myself  that  we  were  equally  comfortable?" 

*•  Wishing  you  gone !  No ;  but  sorry  that  I 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  your  disobeying 
Lady  Chessington." 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  Eudora,  carelessly;  "I'm 
afraid  mamma's  accustomed  to  worse  acts  of  rebellion 
than  this  one,  which  was  quite  unpremeditated. 
However,  I'll  go,  for  fear  you  should  have  a 
headache.  But  first  tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  for  you." 

"^Yes,  dear  Lady  Eudora,"  Eda  replied,  with  some 
fear  of  giving  offence  by  her  candour,  **  there  is  one 
thing  7011  can  do,  which  will  relieve  and  oblige  me 
very  much." 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it,  whatever 
it  is." 

"Only  to  go  and  explain  to  the  countess  that 
neither  of  us  have  intentionally  disregarded  her 
injunction." 

Eudora  bib  her  lip,  and  was  silent  a  while.  "  She 
will  net  blame  you.  Miss  Granton." 

"I  suppose  not/'  Eda  replied;  "indeed,  I  was  nbt 
thinking  of  myself." 

'.'Then  pray  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
me,"  retorted  Eudora,  pettishly;  "I  am  used  to 
being  lectured,  and  I  hate  saying  I  am  sorry — 
especially  when  it  isn't  true.  It's  hypocritical ;  and 
I  am  no  hypocrite !" 

Eda  did  not  speak;  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
over-bold  already ;  but  she  did  not  remove  her  sad 
serious  gaze  from  the  downcast  face  of  the  young 
lady,  who  stood  plucking  to  pieces  the  China  asters 
that  lay  on  the  table. 

"Every  one  seems  to  forget  that  I  am  no  longer 
a  child,  who  mustn't  do  this  nor  that/'  she  said, 
presently ;  "  it's  only  papa  who  treats  me  like  a 
rational  creature.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
enrol  yourself  in  the  ranks  of  my  tormentors, 
Miss  Granton/' 


Eda  opened  her  eyes  at  the  idea.    "I  did  not  mean 
to  offend  you,  Lady  Eudora." 

'I  am  not  offended,  but "  and  then  she  paused. 
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But  you  thought  I  presumed  on  your  good- 
nature, when  I  hinted  that  nothing  would  please  me 
better  than  to  see  you  brave  enough  to  acknowledge 
a  fault/' 

"It  cannot  be  called  a  fault  if  you  are  none 
the  worscf  for  my  long  stay/'  she  quickly  retorted ; 
"it  was  simply  an  act  of  forgetfulness.  If  I  had 
recollected  mamma's  izgunction,  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  obeyed  it.  It's  just  because  I  have  been 
pestered  all  my  life  by  these  petty  restrictions, 
that  I  detest— yes,  if  s  k  strong  word,  but  it's  the 
right  one — ^I  detest  almost  everything  I  ought  to 
love  and  respect." 

Eda  felt  how  wrong  this  was,  but  did  not  know 
how  far  she  was  justified  in  expressing  her  senti- 
ments. Lady  Eudora  was  very  frank,  but  she  i^as 
also  very  touchy,  and  perhaps  the  best  coune  was 
to  be  mute. 

"Well,  good-bye.  Miss  Oranton/'  her  ladyship 
said,  in  more  peaceable  tones.-  "Now  I  am  be- 
ginning to  make  myself  disagreeable,  I  suppose  I 
had  better  run  away;  but  I  shall  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow,  if  I  may.  Tou'Il  not  shut  the  door 
against  me,  if  I  promise  not  to  be  so  snappish  any 
more,  will  you  ?  " 

Eda  assured  her,  with  truth,  that  she  should  be 
extremely  glad  of  another  visit ;  and  Eudora  tripped 
to  the  door,  but  only  to  stand  there  a  little  while, 
considering,  and  then  came  back  and  looked  steadily 
into  the  eyes  of  the  surprised  Eda,  while  she  put  the 
following  question :  — "  Has  mamma  been  talking  to 
you  about  my  shortcomings  ?  Did  she  ask  3&0U  to 
try  and  teach  me  the  fifl^  commandment  ?  Tou 
shake  your  head ;  but  are  you  sure — qyiHe  swre  ?** 

"Dear  Lady  Eudora,  is  not  this  an  absurd  sup- 
position ?  You  forget  that  until  these  last  few  days 
I  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  countess.  Is  it  at 
all  likely  that  she  would  talk  to  me  about  you  ?  I 
have  not  heard  her  mention  your  name  until  this 
morning." 

"Then  what  made  you  set  my  duties  before  me 
so  gravely?  an  innate  love  of  playing  the  teacher? 
or  a  consciousness  that  in  no  other  manner  could 
you  make  yourself  so  acceptable  to  mamma  ?  " 

Eda  coloured,  and  looked  distressed. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  make  you  think  that  I  wished 
to  do  either  ?  Perhaps  I  spoke  too  hastily ;  but  it  is 
not  very  long  since  I  lost  my  own  dear  mother,  and 
knowing  how  bitterly  I  have  grieved  over  every 
word  or  action  of  mine  that  may  have  vexed  her,  I 
could  not  resist  pressing  you  to  make  amends  for 
yours." 

"  But  you  have  made  so  much  of  a  trifle/'  Eudora 
complained,  with  a  half  laugh.  "  If  you  knew  how 
often  I  give  mamma  much  greater  cause  to  find 
fault  ^vith  me!" 
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"  Tlien  I  had  rather  not  know/'  said  Eda,  gently. 

"But  still  you  think  I  ooght  to  hnmble  myself, 
although  I  really  have  not  been  in  the  wrong  this 
time." 

'*Dear  Lady  Eudora;^  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
yourself,  what  can  my  opinion  signify?" 

Eudora  gave  herself  a  shake,  and  patted  the  floor 
with  her  foot. 

"  Don't  provoke  me  by  taking  that  tone,  but  say 
just  what  you  think.      Do  you  hear  P    Speak,  little 

preacher,  or "  and  she  menaced  Eda  with   a 

cushion  she  had  snatched  up — "  speak,  or  be  extin- 
guished for  ever !  *' 

"Must  I  risk  your  displeasure  again?  Then  I 
will  frankly  tell  you  that  I  think  the  best  mother  in 
the  world  merits  at  least  the  civility  of  an  explana- 
tion and  apology  when  her  wishes  have  been  set  at 
nought" 

Lady  Eudora  would  hear  no  more. 

"  Quarter !  quarter !  I  yield !  I  own  myself  con- 
vinced; but  don't  begin  to  triumph  till  I  have  had 
time  to  get  out  of  hearing." 

And  with  a  merry,  but  half -defiant  look«  she  ran 
away.  

CHAPTER  Xn. 

Edi.  never  knew  whether  her  impetuous  ladyship 
put  her  good  resolutions  into  practice,  for  she  looked 
so  fatigued  when  the  countess  saw  her  in  the  evening, 
that  all  visitors  were  prohibited  till  she  was  stronger; 
and  when  Eudora  did  come  again,  she  made  no 
allusion  to  what  had  passed  at  their  former  interview. 
It  was  her  birthday,  she  said,  and  the  earl  had  pre- 
sented her  with  a  beautiful  Skye  terrier,  to  take  the 
place  of  her  drowned  pet. 

"  Papa  meant  it  kindly ;  but  I  had  such  a  choking 
in  my  voice  I  could  scarcely  thank  him.  I  do  not 
like  replacing  dead  favourites;  and  I  feel  horribly 
guilty  about  my  poor  Pido." 

"  What  name  shall  you  give  this  little  creature  ?  " 
Eda  demanded,  as  she  caressed  it. 

"  He  answers  already  to  that  of  Nip,  and  is  a 
thoroughly  well-educated  animal.  Shall  I  put  him 
through  his  accomplishments  before  he  goes  into 
banishment?  Mamma  will  not  have  any  dogs  in 
the  house,  so  I  must  ask  the  coachman  to  take 
charge  of  mine." 

But  the  ^ountess  came  in  before  the  accomplished 
dog  could  go  through  his  performances,  and  his 
young  mistress  snatched  him  up,  and  sat  alternately 
playing  with  and  teasing  him,  while  her  mother 
talked  to  Eda.  Lady  Chessington  tried  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  growling  and  barking  with  which 
Nip  testified  his  displeasure  whenevw  his  ears  were 
meddled  with;  but  when  he  retaliated  by  seizing 
Eudora's  sleeve,  and  shaking  it  till  the  lace  was  rent 
and  hanging  in  tatters,  she  lost  patience. 

"Pray  send  that  tiresome  little  animal  away, 
child ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  his  noise  distracts''  me  ! 
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"  Nip  shall  be  quieter,  mamma.  It  was  my  fault 
he  made  such  a  noise,"  Eudora  answered,  cuddUn^ 
him  up  in  her  arms,  and  laughing  at  his  struggles  to 
escape. 

"  Oblige  me  by  sending  or  taking  the  dog  away ! " 
Lady  Chessington  reiterated ;  and  her  daughter  rose 
to  obey,  but  it  was  with  a  sullen  look  and  a  rude 
speech. 

"  You  always  take  an  antipathy  to  any  creature  I 
like,  mamma." 

Lady  Cheasington's  brows  contracted,  but  she 
answered,  with  composure,  "You  bring  a  sweeping 
charge  against  me,  my  dear.  I  think  Nip  a  very 
pretty  little  fellow;  but  I  certainly  do  not  like  to 
see  a  young  lady  immoderately  fond  of  dogs  and 
horses.'* 

Lady  Eudora  winced  a  little,  and  walked  to  a 
window,  where  she  stood  drumming  on  a  window-pane, 
till  she  abruptly  asked,  "  Are  you  going  to  stay  with 
Miss  Granton  for  an  hour  or  so?  Then  you  will 
not  want  me;  and  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  my  riding  with  papa  to  see  Colonel 
Sorbetf  s  new  mare  ?  " 

"  If  your  papa  very  much  wishes  it,  Eudora*  I 
suppose  I  must  consent ; "  and  the  anxious  mother 
sighed.     "  If  he  wishes  it ! " 

But  with  all  her  faults  Eudora  was  truthful,  and 
promptly  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  that  papa  wishes 
it,  mamma,  but  J  do ;"  and  Lady  Chessington  divined 
that  the  too-indulgent  father  had  been  teased  into 
compliance. 

"  Then  I  would  rather — much  rather — you  did  not 
go,  my  love.  You  have  not  opened  your  piano  since 
Miss  Ghranton  has  been  here;  and  I  never  see  you 
studying  now!" 

"  I  detest  studying ! "  was  the  mutinous  answer ; 
"  and  the  last  time  I  attempted  to  play  my  cousin 
Eustace  took  upon  himself  to  find  fault  with  me.  I 
will  never  touch  the  piano  again  while  he  is  here ! " 

"  Do  not  exaggerate,  my  dear  child ;  Mr.  St.  Orme 
is  an  excellent  musician  himself,  and  thought  he  was 
doing  you  a  kindness  in  pointing  out  the  way  the 
passage  you  had  been  slurring  should  be  played. 
But  if  you  cannot  appreciate  Eustace's  endeavours 
to  set  you  right,  you  can  avoid  him  by  fetching 
your  books  and  speeding  your  morning  here  with 
Miss  Granton." 

Eda  looked  her  pleasure  at  the  prospect,  but  the 
earl's  petted  daughter  would  not  see  it,  and  irritably 
declared  that  she  would  rather  have  a  good  gallop 
over  the  common  with  papa  and  the  dogs  than  stay 
at  home  to  be  snubbed  by  any  one. 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  these  wild 
rides  across  country; "  her  mother  told  her,  "  neither 
do  I  like  you  ^  visit  at  a  house  where  there  is  no 
lady  to  receive  you." 

"The  colonel  is  a  very  old  friend,  and  I  should 
be  with  papa,''  was  the  defiant  answer,  "if  ^  is 
satisfied " 
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"But  he  is  not/'  the  oountesa  interposed;  "he 
yields  against  His  better  judgment^  because  he  does 
not  like  to  deny  yon  anything." 

"  And  I  love  him  for  it  dearly — yes,  dearly!"  cried 
Eadora»  with  such  rehemenoe  that  Lady  Chessing- 
toQ  grew  pale  with  emotion,  and  Eda,  who  had  been 
on  thorns  daring  the  whole  of  the  colloquy,  could 
not  resist  giving  the  refractory  daughter  a  look  of 
appeal  and  entreaty.  Was  it  ]>06Bible  that  she  did 
not  know  the  pain  she  was  inflicting  on  her  mother 
by  these  rude  and  cruel  speeches  P 

Eudora  reddened,  and  hung  her  head ;  but  she  was 
so  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way,  that  she  felt  more 
angry  at  Lady  Chessington's  olgections  than  ashamed 
of  her  own  behaviour.  Still,  she  could  not  help 
recalling  what  Eda  had  said  on  the  previous  day 
respecting  her  own  mother ;  and  when  the  countess — 
still  too  much  moved  to  do  more  than  nod  a  fare- 
well to  her  guest— quitted  the  room,  she  stepped 
forward,  as  if  half  inclined  to  follow,  and  entreat  her 
forgiveness,  but  checked  the  good  impulse,  and  stood 
there,  silent  and  sullen. 

A  servant  came  to  the  door  the  next  minute,  to 
say  that  the  earl  wished  to  know  if  Lady  Eudora 
was  ready;  and  Eda  involuntarily  clasped  her  hands, 
and  leaned  forward,  in  her  eagerness  to  know  what 
she  would  do.  Would  her  self-will  win  the  day,  or 
her  better  feelings  prevail  P 


There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  young  lady 
carelessly  said,  "  Tell  papa,  with  my  love,  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  ride  with  him  this  morning." 

Eda  heard  this  message  g^ven,  and  she  bent  over 
the  work  that  had  been  lying  on  her  lap;  but  ere 
long  it  was  snatched  out  of  her  hand  by  Eudora 
herself. 

"Why,  you  silly  little  thing,  you  are  crying — 
actually  crying !  Is  it  in  pity  for  mamma,  or  are 
these  tears  lor  me  ?'* 

"I  know  I  am  very  weak  and  foolish,"  Eda 
faltered,  "  but — but  I  could  not  help  crying  for  joy, 
when  I  saw  you  gain  a  victory  over  yourself."  And 
she  put  her  arms  round  Eudora,  and  kissed  the  cheek 
that  still  glow^  with  angry  feelings. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken;  but  Eudora  slid 
down  on  the  floor  beside  her  new  friend,  and  hid  her 
face  on  her  lap.  Her  tears  were  not  as  easily  evoked 
as  Eda's;  but  there  was  a  softened  light  in  her 
eyes  when,  after  a  lengthy  interval,  she  looked  up 
and  said,  "  Kiss  me  again,  Eda;  I  would  be  like  you 
if  I  could !" 

Neither  of  the  girls  knew  that  the  door  had  been 
softly  opened,  and  that  Lady  Chessington  had  looked 
in  upon  them,  as  one  knelt  humiliated  and  penitent, 
and  the  lipa  of  the  othei*  moved  in  fervent  prayer 
that  this  repentance  might  be  lasting. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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BOSE  is  my  darling^ — a  baby  rose — 
A  little  pink  bud  that  gaily  grows, 
'Mid  glistening  leaves  on  parent  tree. 
And  I  know  my  rose  lives  jnst  for  me. 

My  rose  it  blossomed  one  cold  spring  mom. 
Or  ever  the  hawthorn-tips  were  born. 
Or  ever  amid  the  hedgerows  green 
The  flrst  pale  primrose  was  to  be  seen. 

'Hie  days  were  cold  and  the  air  was  chill. 
The  white  snow  covered  the  dirtant  hill. 
And  the  garden  lay  deserted,  bare, 
Ko  flower  would  venture  to  blossom  there. 

And  I  was  alone  with  sad  sad  heart. 
Fresh  from  the  place  where  the  angels  part 
The  dead  and  living,  and  take  away 
The  flowers  that  may  live  some  future  day. 

And  the  rose-tree  saw  me  pass  in  gloom 
JOown  the  rose  path  to  the  little  tomb. 
By  the  church  beyond,  where  lay  at  rest 
The  Bose  of  all  roses  I  loved  best. 

Or  ever  the  birds  began  to  sing 

My  Bose  was  nipped  by  the  early  spring; 


Chilled  by  the  breath  of  the  new-born  year. 
It  dsf e  not  bloom  in  my  garden  drear. 

No  power  on  earth  could  its  young  life  save. 
So  I  laid  the  rose-leaves  in  the  grave ; 
But  my  Bose,  I  know,  by  Ood  was  given. 
And  it  blossoms  now  for  me  in  heaven. 

And  here  on  earth*  though  the  air  is  keen« 
This  parent  tree  has  my  sorrow  seen. 
Has  seen  me  walking  alone,  alone. 
My  own  little  Bose  for  ever  gone. 

And  so  it  has  faced  the  early  spring, 
(Sheltered  perhaps  by  some  angel's  wing). 
With  a  bud  upon  its  tender  breast. 
Like  the  little  Bose  I  loved  the  best. 

And  truly  I  love  this  baby  rose, 
This  little  pink  bud  that  gaily  grows 
'Mid  glistening  leaves  on  parent  tree. 
For  I  know  it  has  blossomed  alone  for  me ! 

And  God  through  my  tears  says  words  of  love 
"  This  rose  for  earth,  and  thine  own  above 
For  the  Bose  of  Sharon  cares  to  give. 
Both  reses  that  wither  and  those  that  live."  . 

H.  a. 
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THE  QtriVBR. 


SCRIPTURE   LESSONS   FOR   SCHOOL    AND  HOME. 

SCRIPTURE    STORIES.     First   Series.      No.    6.    Ananias  and  Sapphira. 


ChapUra  io  he  read — Ada  w»,  v,  (parte  <ff) 

NTEODUCTION,  Have  so  far  heard  o! 
the  apostles  and  early  Christians  as  a 
kind  of  happy  family,  6,000  in  number, 
all  filled  with  same  spirit,  holding 
same  doctrine,  contintdng  in  same  fel- 
lowship; some  having  undergone  persecation;  all 
fnll  of  joy  in  believing.  Ask  what  efTect  the  perse- 
cntion  had :  united  more  than  ever  together,  made 
bold  to  preaeh  the  Word.  New  troubles  begin  from 
within  the  Church.  ^ 

L  A  CoHMON  PuBSS.  (Bead  iv.  82—87.)  Ask 
what  our  Lord  required  of  those  who  followed  Him 
(Matt.  zvL  24),  meaning  the  cross  of  trouble,  perse- 
cution, &C.  Which  apostles  had  already  had  to  bear 
this  P  What  else  did  He  require  ?  Bemind  of  the 
young  man  who  wished  to  be  a  disciple ;  what  kept 
him  back  ?  (Matt.  ziz.  22.)  What,  therefore,  would 
the  diseiples  require  of  the  converts?  but  in  what 
spirit  were  these  gifts  to  be  made?  (2  Cor.  iz.  7.) 
What  had  the  apostles  themselves  given  up  ?  What 
did  Matthew  leave,  and  Peter,  and  Andrew,  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee?  (Matt.  iv.  20,  22.)  So  now  the 
converts  follow  these  examples.  Show  the  children 
how  everything  comes  from  God — health,  good,  sup- 
plies, &C.  (James  i.  17) ;  and  from  the  parable  of  the 
sheep  and  the  goats,  and  talents  (Matt,  zxv.),  that 
these  gifts  are  leans  to  be  used  for  Qod  in  leeding 
the  hungry,  &o.  Now  picture  the  Christians  selling 
their  lands,  houses,  property,  &c. ;  hastening  with 
joy  to  the  apostles ;  pouring  out  the  money;  buying 
necessaries;  feeding  the  poor;  delighted  to  do  some- 
thing to  imitate  Christ. 

Pbagtioal  Lessons.  What  does  all  this  teach  us  ? 
(1)  Religion  eUnms  aU  that  loe  have.  To  whom  do  we 
belong  ?  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20.)  Therefore  all  that  we 
have  is  God's,  to  be  used  for  Him ;  not  now  required 
to  give  up  all  for  Him ;  still,  the  spirit  of  the  require- 
ments the  same ;  to  be  ready  to  -paxt  with  them ; 
consider  as  God's  and  not  ours;  to  ask  with  Saul, 
"  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  P"  (Acts  ix.  6.)  (2) 
The  offerings  must  he  voluntary.  Contrast  the  require- 
ments of  the  Jewish  law — giving  always  one-tenth — 
with  the  Christian  requirement  (2  Cor.  iz.  7).  No 
one  was  compelled  to  sell  his  lands,  but  all  caught 
the  infection  of  giving.  Ask  the  children  what  they 
g^ve,  and  how  they  give. 

II.  A  Vain  OrrBRiKG.  (Bead  ver.  1—11.)  The 
Christian  religion  now  become  popular;  apostles 
thought  a  great  deal  of,  probably  commended  highly, 
those  who    sold  their    possessions  to  give  to  the 


poor,  perhaps  praised  them  too  much.  Two  persons 
thought  they  would  get  credit  too  with  them ;  who 
were  they?  Still  Uked  their  money  much;  how 
could  they  manage?  Surely  need  not  sell  aU  or 
give  up  all;  but  then  would  lose  some  credit,  so 
agree  to  keep  back  part  and  give  rest,  a«  t/  alL 
Picture  Ananias  coming  in  with  his  money,  expecting 
commendation;  Peter^s  indignant  words;  Ananias' 
consternation  at  being  found  out ;  his  sudden  death, 
and  btiriaL  Then  the  wife  coming  in,  being  ques- 
tioned, answering  as  agreed  upon;  her  equally  sudden 
death,  the  quick  burial;  the  news  spreading;  the 
e£fect  on  all  the  Church.  Notice  the  following  points: 
^— (a)  The  lie  woe  planned,  not  a  hasty  one  on  spur  of 
the  moment,  but  deliberately  designed  to  get  credit 
for  liberality,  hence  so  much  the  worse,  (h)  The  Ue 
VHU  againet  Oed.  Let  children  notice  the  proof  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  verses  3,  4, 
called  a  lie  againist  God  and  Holy  Ghost,  (c)  The  lie 
woe  pumehed.  Bemind  how  God  is  called  the  Gk>d  of 
truth  (John  ziv.  6)  and  of  the  punishment  assigned 
to  liars  (Bev.  zxi.  6).  (d)  The  effect  on  the  Church. 
How  was  it  discovered?  Probably  by  direct  reve- 
lation to  Peter,  who  also  was  the  means  of  their 
punishment.  Hence  would  magnify  apostles,  and 
also  strike  awe  into  the  Christians;  would  deter 
others  from  same  sin;  would  test  the  genuineness 
of  those  who  gave  money. 

Practical  Lissonb.  Let  children  see — (1)  The  liiw 
futnesi  of  a  Ue,  Ask  what  a  lie  is,  and  show  how  it 
extends  to  conduct  as  well  as  words,  and  that  half  the 
truth  is  as  much  a  lie  as  a  direct  lie.  Bring  home  to 
the  children  the  sin  of  deceit  in  copying  at  school, 
spending  money  not  entirely  theirs,  deceiving  as  to 
amount  of  work  done,  &c,  Bemind  of  the  (2) 
Omnieeienee  of  Chd,  Can  often  deceive  master, 
teacher,  companions,  but  never  God.  What  does 
He  look  at  P  Ask,  then,  for  honest  and  guileless 
heart,  for  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  perfect  truth  in 
inward  parts  (Ps.  11.  6),  se  as  to  fit  for  heaven,  into 
which  no  lie  may  enter. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  How  were  the  poor  maintained  ? 

2.  Show  the  nature  of  the  requirements  of  religion 
as  regards  giving  to  Gkxi. 

3.  Who  fell  into  sin  as  regards  their  gifts,  and 
how? 

4.  How  was  the  sin  detected  ? 

5.  What  was  the  punishment  P 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  the  story  ? 


MAY    FLOWEK,   OB   "SKKVANT  OF   AJ.Ii." 

BT  TH«  AHTHOR  OP  "LITTLE  BUTTIRCUP."  "3OTHING  BUT  4  SONG,"   "HOW  TO  ENTER  I 


3  EEST, '  BTC, 


^T  had  been  »n  nnforttinate  monung,  and 
tluDgs  bod  gone  wrong  more  than  once  with 
May.  It  waa  one  of  thoee  days,  when,  aa  she 
said  to  heiaelf,  "  Do  what  yoa  would,  things 
k  went  ftU  crooked." 
The  fiiBt  part  of  the  afternoon  ebe  spent  working 
with  her  uatera,  Eoreij  disliking  it;  but  the  morning 
had  made  hei  gentle,  and  she  tried,  thoagh  only  in 
s  haU-hearted  sort  of  wny,  to  put  her  own  will  aside, 
and  to  do  "  what  she  ought  to  do." 

At  last  she  was  free ;  and  away  she  rushed  to  har 
own  room,  and  by-ond-by  sprang  down-stairs  with 
bounding  jamps,  making  the  whole  house  resound ; 
wbereopon,  first  Stephen,  and  then  Pbillls,  appeared 
from  different  rooms  with  a  rebuke. 

She  stopped  the  words  that  came  jumping  to  her 
month,  foe  ahe  did  not  want  to  be  kept  in,  and  only 
fidgeted  till  she  had  parmission  to  go  ou. 
At  the  garden-door  ehe  met  Geraldine. 
"Oh,  Oerriel    you  are  not  going  to  qiend  the 
•ftemoon  with  Mrs.  Hurst  f  " 

"Tesi  were  yon  going?     Well,  come  along  with 

But  Hay  knew  that  Cleraldina  would  enjoj  a  quiat 
time  with  their  old  friend;  "two  was  company, 
three  none,"  in  this  case^  Should  she  give  up  and  : 
wait,  or  should  she  please  herself  and  go  ? 

"  Well,  what  is  it  P "  asked  Oerria,  smiling,  "Yon 
may  really  come.  May  Flower,  so  don't  look  so  grave 
aboat  it." 

"  Well,  Oerrie,  I  think  I  won't  oome  now;  I  think 
1  will  ooma  down  by-and-by." 

"  Will  yon  ?  No,  don't ;  I  know  you  wont  to 
come  ;  and  you  have  been  working  qnite  hard  this 
afternoon.  Coma  along,  darling,  and  we  will  have  a 
capital  time." 

Bat  Gerrie's  free  giving  up  of  what  Uay  knew 
muflt  have  been  her  plan — namely,  a  long  quiet  Wie- 
i-UU  with  Mrs,  Hurst — was  infectious.  May  began 
to  laagh,  and  finally,  Qeraldine  went  alone,  with  a 
pmnise   from   her,  that   she   would  follow  at   five 

She  spent  the  time  idling  about,  doing  nothing, 
ond  jnst  worrying  herself  and  the  household  with 
<jemands  about  what  the  time  was — whether  it  was 
not  going  very  slowly,  whether  it  always  went  as 
alowly.  or  only  to-day — till  Tom  came  in  and  claimed 
her  for  a  scramble. 

It  would  have  been  most  natural  to  her  to  send 


him  off  sharply;  but,  in  spite  of  her  idleness,  the 
giving  up  to  Gerrie  had  nerved  her  eomewhat. 

"Tom,  do  go  without  me>"  sha  said;  "for  if  s  only 
a  quarter  to  five,  and  I  want  to  go  down  to  the 
rectory  at  five ;  Mrs.  Hurst  and  derria  expect  me." 

"  I  dare  say !  Why,  you  can  see  them  any  day; 
yon  just  come." 

"  So,"  May  said,  perfectly  decidedly. 

"  Well,  come  (or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then ;  yon 
can  do  that." 

So  they  went  off,  down  the  long  garden,  and  over 
the  field,  till  they  came  to  the  kitchen-gacden,  where 
was  the  old  tool-shed.  Tom  found  the  key,  unlocked 
the  door,  and  going  in,  began  examining  all  the  oon- 
tenta,  appealing  every  seeond  moment  to  May.  He 
wanted  to  make  a  seat  for  tbe  garden,  would  this 
do,  did  she  think  ?  would  that  P  How  tjroad  must  the 
seat  be  P  Should  the  legs  be  very  short  P  Which  was 
most  oomfortable  P 

May  fidgeted.      Tom  could  do  that  just  as  well 

without  her,  she  thought,  and   she   wanted   to   go. 

The   small   stock  of  patience   with   which  she   had 

started  from  the  house  was  entirely  eibausted. 

"Oh,  Tom,  that'll  do.'"  she  said,  sharply. 

But  Tom  went  on  all  th»  same  ae  if  she  had  never 

"  There,  that'll  do  1 "  aha  said  again.  "  What's  the 
good  of  turning  over  all  those  old  things  P  I  wish 
you'd  be  quick  I" 

Then  was  s<Hnething  in  the  pettish  pleading  voice 
tiiat  roused  the  mischief  in  Tom.  He  looked  up, 
comprehending  for  the  first  time  that,  aa  be  would 
eiprcM  it,  "  May  was  in  a  taking." 

She  looked  so  pretty  standing  there,  with 
heightened  colour,  twisting  first  on  one  foet  and 
than  on  the  other,  drumming  with  her  fingers  on 
tha  hard  wall,  and  in  spite  of  her  impatience,  itiil 
waiting  for  him,  that  he  langhed  at  ber. 

"  I'll  wait  no  longer,  Tom ! "  she  cried,  epringii^ 
to  the  door ;  bnt  he  was  before  her,  and  reached  it 
first,  and  locked  it. 

"Won't  you  wait  P"  he  asked. 

"  Tom !  you  horrid,  unkind,  wretehed  boy,  let 
me  go  t  I  tmQ  go,  Tom  I ''  and  she  stsjnped  her 
foot  again  and  again  in  a  frenzy  of  passion  and 
rage,  as  he  danced  round  her  at  arm's  length,  and 
then  swung  himself  up  the  rafters  far  beyond  her 
reach  is  the  high  pointed  roof,  and  after  many 
exertions,  squeezed  out  of  the  tiny  window  at  tbe 
top. 

"  Tom !  Tom  1 "  she  shrieked. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  popping  his  boad  in  again 
for  a  last  glance.  "  Don't  wait  any  longer,  now ; " 
and   in   another   moment  she  heard   him   seramble 
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down  the  sloping  roof,  drop  on  fche  ground,  and  run 
off. 

"Tom!"  ehe  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  roice, 
battering  the  door  wifch  feet  and  fists';  bat  Tom  was 
far  away. 

It  was  long  before  she  in  the  least  collected  her- 
self;  but  at  last  she  stopped  beating  and  calling, 
and  listened. 

**  Sorely  he  wonld  come  back ; "  but  she  listened 
in  yain.  Then  other  thoughts  came,  and  the  tears 
gathered  in, her  large  eyes,  and  began  to  fall  fast. 

Was  this  the  day  she  had  begun  by  wishing  and 
trying  so  hard  to  be  good  ? — ^it  had  been  worse  than 
any  other  almost ;  for  it  was  long  since  she  had  given 
way  to  such  a  burst  of  passion  as  this,  and  yet  she 
was  sure  she  had  tried,  at  any  rate  she  was  sure  she 
had  meant  to  try ;   but  oh !    why  had  she  failed  so 
dreadfully?      If  only  she  had  been  a  little  more 
patient,  it  would  never  have  happened,  that  was 
quite  plain;  if  only  she  had  not  fidgeted  and  got 
angry,  or  even  at  the  very  last  had  laughed,  she  was 
sure  Tom  would  hare  come  back.      But  none  of  this 
was  BO  bad  as  the  thought  that,  while  in  heart  she 
had  meant  to  be  a  good  servant  of,  and  for  the  Lord 
Jesus,  she  had  so  utterly  failed  outwardly.      The 
tears  fell  thick  as  she  leaned  against  the   woeden 
door. .  How  had  it  been  ?    she  tried  to  think ;   and 
then  the  words  that  Stephen  had  once  spoken,  and 
which  were    always  presenting  themselves  to  her, 
came  again  into  her  thoughts,  about  trading  with 
the  little  goodness  that  she  seemed  to  have  of  her 
own,  instead  of  recognising  that  there  was  nothing 
good  in  herself,  and  that  she  must  leave  that  alone, 
and  jost  take  and  use   Christ   Himself ;   that  He 
would  give  her  His  patience,  His  gentleness.  His 
lore.  His  goodness*      She  remembered  he  had  told 
her  not  to  think  so  much  of  how  she  had  to  work 
and  plod  to  get  on,  but  to  think  how  He  was  with 
her  to  work  it  for  her  and  in  her.      Yes,  she  had 
forgotten  that,  and,  trying  to  stand,  had  fallen. 

Many  other  thoughts  came  to  her;  but,  though  it 
had  been  outwartfiy  such  an  unsnceessful  day,  she 
did  not  feel  daunted.  She  began  to  long  and  hope 
for  the  next  day,  that  ouboardLy  she  might  show  how 
earnestly  she  wanted  to  become  like  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  to  put  away  all  that  vras  displeasing  to  Him. 

The  church  clock  had  long  since  struck  six  in  the 
distance.  She  could  not  understand  being  left  there 
so  long.  Presently,  seven  tolled  out.  She  knew 
they  would  be  at  tea  now;  were  they  leaving  her 
there  on  purpose?  When  Tom  had  said  what  a 
passion  she  was  in,  had  they  said  she  should  remain 
there  as  a  punishment  ? 

The  time  passed  away  very  slowly;  it  had  be- 
43ome  quite  dark  in  the  tool-house  before  now, 
and  she  knew  it  must  be  getting  quite  dark  out 
of  doors. 


She  was  getting  very  hungry  and  cold ;  never, 
in  all  her  life,  had  she  had  such  a  punishment  as 
this,  and  never  had  she  taken  any  so  humbly. 

Eight  struck — ^half-past  eight. 

Then  a  dreadful  fear  seized  her.  "  Could  they  be 
going  to  leave  her  here  all  night?"  She  sprang 
from  the  floor  in  a  frenzy  of  terror  as  the  thought 
struck  her. 

"  0  God !  O  God !  "  she  cried,  *'  don't— don't  let 
them  do  it!" 

And  even  as  she  said  the  words,  the  thought  of 
Stephen  being  at  home  quieted  her.  However 
naughty  she  had  been,  and  however  severely  they 
might  punish  her,  she  was  quite  sure  he  would  never 
leave  her  there  alone  all  night,  away  from  everybody. 

The  slow  minutes  passed  away.  Then  nine  struck ; 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  crouching 
up  and  shivering,  but  always  repeating,  "  Stephen 
never  would ;  noy  he  never  would." 

(To  he  conHn%:ed.) 


"THE    QUIVER"  BIBLE    CLASS. 

29.  ''If  we  believe  not,  yet  He  (Jesus)  abideth 
faithful "  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  Mention  an  instance  from 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise  before  the  Saviour's  ascension. 

30.  In  how  many  of  our  Lord's  parables  is  any 
name  given  to  the  persons  mentioned  ? 

31.  "We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation, 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cessar,"  said  our 
Lord's  enemies  (Luke  xxiii.  2).  Prove  the  falsity  of 
this  charge. 

32.  Quote  a  verse  from  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  to 
show  that  Damascus  was  an  important  commercial 
city. 

33.  St.  James  says  (ii.  19.),  "The  devils  also 
believe."  Give  instances  proving  their  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

34.  "Whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,"  said  Moses, 
"that  shall  ye  not  offer."  Was  there  any  exception 
to  this  rule  ? 

35.  Which  is  the  most  ancient  toar  on  record  in 
Holy  Scripture? 

36.  We  read  in  John  xix.  17 ;  "  And  Jesus  hearing 
Bis  cross  went  forth,"  &c.     Find  the  antitype. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE   64. 

19.  Matt.  xii.  23. 

20.  See  1  Kings  ii.  13—25. 

21.  St.  John  (vL  15.)  tells  us  that  Jesus  "per- 
ceived that  they  would  come  and  take  Him  by  force, 
to  make  Him  a  king." 

22.  Gen.  xxil  18;  xxi.  32;  xxvi.  4;  xxviii.  14. 

23.  See  John  xii.  28.  The  first  was  at  His  baptism 
(Matt.  iii.  17);  the  next  on  ihe  mount  (Matt,  xvii  5). 

24.  Acts  XV.  22,  40. 
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[Draan  if  CH4RI.U  Cbkin.) 

CKAZY   KATE. 


•]]io.'Ylgt  iha  wanden  klong  the  ahore, 
JlUVj       Alike  in  the  ^ow  Mid  ahuie, 
^^^  Alike  vhea  the  nwfol  waten  tokt. 
And  iprinkle  her  with  their  brine ; 
'Wfttohing  eaoh  tiof  speck  of  a  Mtil, 

TOL.Z. 


Ai  men  look  out  (or  a  star, 
Wiattul  e;ea  and  tnonotonoua  irail 

Aakini*  the  diataoce  alar, 
"  When  will  be  come  back  o'er  the  eea  F 
When,  oh  when  will  onr  meeting  be  P" 
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Her  hair  was  brown,  and  her  young  eye  dear. 

Her  raiment  was  neat  and  trim. 
When  the  first  faint  shadowings  of  fear 

Brought  her  here  to  look  for  him. 
When  the  crested  waves  ran  swift  and  high, 

And  their  white  foam  lipped  her  feet. 
And  thunder-peals  from  an  angry  sky 

Were  rocking  her  boulder-seat. 
As  she  cried  for  him  across  the  sea, 
"  When,  oh  when  will  our  meeting  be?' 


>»> 


Her  locks  are  grey,  and  her  eye  is  dim. 
Her  dress  is  as  worn  as  she. 

Yet  still  she  looks  and  watches  for  him 
To  come  back  over  the  sea. 

Heeding  no  winds  that  flatter  her  rags. 


No  sum  that  scorches  her  brow. 
Pacing  the  sands  or  dimbing  the  crags. 

Peering  for  pennant  and  prow ; 
Ever  that  wail  is  sent  o'er  the  sea, 
"When,  oh  when  will  our  meeting  be?" 

The  very  sea-birds  skimming  the  wave. 

Hearing  tho  piteous  cry. 
Have  borne  its  echoes  unto  a  grave 

That  lies  'neath  an  arctic  sky ; 
Yet  answer  none  have  they  brought  again. 

In  all  of  the  thirty  years 
She  has  watched  with  crazy  heart  and  brain. 

And  eyes  that  havewbnrnt  up  tears. 
But  soon  she  will  sail  for  the  crystal  sea^ 
And  then,  oh  then  will  their  meeting  be  ! 


EDWARD    TURNER,    CARPENTER    AND    BUILDER. 

BY  AGNBS  HACDONSLL,  ▲TD^GB  OF   "  HA&TIK'S  YINSTASD." 


CHAPTEB  V. 

XI88     VEBNON. 

Then  followed  oonneel,  comfort,  and  the  words 
Whioh  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  speaking  trath." 

NE  evening,  after  my  work  was  done,  I 
went  up  to  the  address  g^ven  in  the 
advertisement,  thinkiTig  I  would  look 
at  the  place  and  see  what  it  was  like. 
I  found  the  office  w^  in  one  of  the 
older  squares,  between  the  City  and  the  West  End. 
It  was  a  quiet-looking  house,  with  a  plate  on  the  door 
stating  the  hours  of  business.  I  walked  once  or 
twice  up  and  down  before  the  house,  noticing  all 
this,  and  then  went  home  again,  resolved  that  I 
would  make  the  application  for  work. 

The  next  Saturday  afternoon  I  went  to  the  office 
in  Macgregcr  Square.  An  elderly  man  was  sitting 
at  a  desk,  he  asked  my  errand,  and  then  told  me  I 
mtist  wait  a  few  minutes,  for  Miss  Vernon  was  en- 
gaged at  the  moment.  So  I  stood  waiting,  hearing 
nothing  but  the  scratching  of  the  clerk's  pen  as  he 
went  on  writing.  In  a  while  the  door  of  an  inner 
room  opened,  and  some  one  came  out.  The  clerk 
looked  up  over  his  spectacles,  and  waved  his  pen  to 
bid  me  go  in ;  the  door  shut  behind  me.  A  lady 
in  a  black  dress,  with  a  g^ld  chain  about  her  neck, 
was  sitting  at  the  table.  I  told  her  as  clearly  and 
simply  as  I  could  the  errand  I  came  on.  She  asked 
me  the  age  of  the  young  woman,  whether  she  could 
read  and  write,  and  said  it  was  not  usual  to  re- 
ceive applications  from  any  but  the  girls  themselves ; 
but  that  as  all  I  had  stated  about  the  girl  was 
satisfactory,  she  was  willing  to  enter  her  name  at 
once. 

"But,"  she  said,  "I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  to  re- 
fuse many  applicants,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
because  they  are  incapable  of  taking  the  instruction 


•here  through  want  of  previous  education.  For  the 
first  six  months  each  girl  must  be  provided  for;  for 
there  is  no  payment  made  by  us  till  a  certain  facility 
and  trustworthiness  is  secured  in  the  operators. 
Some  of  the  girls  who  are  homeless,"  the  lady  went 
on,  "I take  under  my  own  care,  and  provide  them 
with  bosfd  and  lodging,  and  devote  the  evenings  to 
teaching  them  myself;  but  for  these,  ten  pounds 
must  be  paid,  and  a  less  sum  is  paid  for  those  who 
do  not  lodge  in  the  house,  but  simply  take  their 
meals  here."  I  told  her  that  the  young  woman  I 
spoke  of  would  most  likely  be  of  this  class,  and  that 
I  was  ready  to  pay  for  her  entrance. 

As  I  stood  befere  the  lady  when  she  was  entering 
the  name  and  age  of  Barbara  in  a  book,  and 
arranging  the  time  for  seeing  her,  she  said,  "  Your 
sister  is  veiy  young." 

I  said,  "  She  is  not  my  sister,  ma'am ;  she  is  no 
;relation  to  me;  but  I  have  known  her  and  her  brother 
a  good  while,  and  they  are  orphans." 

The  lady  looked  up,  and  waited  a  moment.  I  can 
see  her  now  as  she  leaned  on  the  table,  and  her  beau- 
tiful quiet  eyes  on  me,  as  if  she  would  read  my  mind. 

"  1  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  your  affairs,"  she 
said,  '*  which  are  sacred  to  yourself ;  but  I  think  I 
can  trust  you  to  understand  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
Bemember  that  any  tie  which  gives  you  an  influence 
and  power  over  another,  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
firmest  that  life  can  give,  is  a  gpreat  responsibility — 
a  great  trust  to  be  used  as  something  that  God  has 
given  us.  Bemember — I  cannot  help  saying  this  to 
you — remember  to  use  the  power  you  have  nobly  and 
generously.'* 

These  words  went  into  my  heart,  and  though  I  never 
thought  the  man  or  woman  lived  that  could  have  made 
me  speak  about  my  own  secret  thoughts  of  Barbara,  I 
felt  as  if  this  woman  had  called  like  axi  angel  on  my 
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heart,  like  the  very  voice  of  God.  The  words  came 
clear  and  straight  to  my  toDgue,  and  I  told  her  that 
I  did  understand  her,  and  that  my  great  h*pe  was  to 
help  Barbara  and  her  brother,  and  to  stand  between 
them  and  trouble  to  the  end.  I  told  her  how  I  had 
resolved  this  the  day  I  found  them  poor  orphans, 
almost  alone  in  the  world.  I  made  her  understand 
how  like  a  child  the  girl  was  still,  and  how  little  she 
thought  of  me,  and  this  being  so,  I  could  not  ask  her 
to  be  my  wife,  though  that  was  all  my  hope  for  the 
future,  when  the  time  to  ask  her  should  come.  "  And 
having  this  hope,"  Tsaid,  "I  would  not  have  her  know 
that  I  had  had  a  hand  in  this  business,  or  that  my 
bit  of  money  had  helped  her  to  the  new  work.  It 
would  be  a  sort  of  fetter  to  her  mind,"  I  said>  ''  and 
I  care  for  her  too  well  to  wish  to  overweigh  her 
judgment  by  the  least  thing." 

The  lady  stood  up ;  and  after  a  moment  or  two  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand,  "  I  will  keep  your  secret 
till,  with  God's  blessing,  it  need  be  no  longer  a  secret. 
Send  Barbara  to  me  in  the  morning." 

So  Barbara  went  to  the  office  in  Maegregor 
Square,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  happy  life 
to  her.  Miss  Vernon  was  very  kind ;  she  seemed  to 
know  the  heart  of  every  one  about  her,  and  she 
gave  help  and  counsel  to  each  one  as  they  needed. 
She  was  very  good  to  Barbara.  I  used  to  think 
there  was  something  about  Barbara  that  would  win 
love  from  any  one,  and  that  Miss  Yemon  felt  her 
pretty  bright  ways  ax}d  the  innocent  gay  spirit  that 
lay  under  them,  too.  Barbara,  too,  was  an  orphan, 
and  perhaps  that  made  her  specially  kind;  at  any 
rate,  she  lent  her  books,  and  took  her  once  or  twice 
into  the  country  with  her  alone,  to  spend  the  day  out 
in  the  fields,  and  talked  to  her  more  beautifully  and 
wisely  than  any  written  book ;  but  never  by  word  or 
sign,  I  found,  did  she  reveal  what  I  had  told  her  that 
first  day  when  I  saw  her  at  the  office. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
PATIBNT     LOVE. 

"  Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  sack  a  truth  as  I  have  meant. 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent. 

Forget  not  yet!" 

Sia  T.  Wtat. 

I  THINS  Barbara  had  been  about  six  months  at  the 

office  in  Maegregor  Square  when  her  aunt  died.     I 

had  not  seen  her  for  a  good  while,  for  during  those 

six  months  I  had  gone  little  near  her,  knowing  she 

was  safe  and  happy,  and  that  I  was  little  use  to 

her.   Bui  when  her  aunt  died,  and  she  was  left,  I  felt 

as  if  my  time  perhaps  had  come  again,  and  I  could 

help  her. 

I  went  down  to  Bemers  Street  the  evening  of  the 

day  her  aunt  was  buried.      The  streets  were  just 

beginning  to  be  lighted,  and  it  was  a  wet  and  murky 

nighty  such  as  we  have  in  November.    I  was  thinking 

of  the  future  as  I  walked  down,  and  trying  to  find 


out  what  was  best  to  do  for  Barbara  and  her  brother 
now.  Tom  had  still  nearly  a  year  longer  to  stay  at 
the  Lambeth  school,  and  during  that  time  I  could 
look  out  for  work  for  him.  Barbara  was  now  with- 
out a  home,  and  my  heart  yearned  with  a  patient 
hope  that  I  might  take  her  to  my  own.  I  had  been 
that  morning  to  see  Miss  Yernonj  but  I  had  only  said 
to  her,  that  if  she  thought  it  the  best  thing  for 
Barbara  to  enter  the  house  in  Maegregor  Square  as 
a  boarder  for  the  next  three  or  six  menths,  I  was 
ready  to  pay  the  few  pounds  that  were  required  for 
that  purpose,  and  would  make  the  payments  in 
instalments.  Miss  Yemon  said  she  was  quite  sure 
this  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  let  Barbara  know  that  I  had  a  hand  in  her 
going  to  the  Home ;  but  I  said,  No,  if  she  pleased,  I 
would  rather  not — not  at  least  till  I  had  seen  Bar- 
bara myself. 

I  could  see  a  faint  light  burning  in  the  window  of 
the  room,  as  I  looked  up  from  the  street;  I  knew  Miss 
Vernon  had  been  with  her  during  the  day,  and  I 
thought  it  likely  that  some  of  the  neighbours  might 
be  there  then.-  I  knocked  twice  before  I  heard  her 
voice  say,  "  Come  in.''  When  I  opened  the  door  she 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  candle 
with  a  long  wick  was  burning  on  the  table ;  the  boy 
lay  asleep  on  the  bed.  I  think  she  had  been  beside 
him,  and  the  two  young  things  had  been  ci^ring  to- 
gether till  he  fell  asleep. 

She  looked  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with 
crying.  She  set  me  a  chair  near  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  herself.  I  don't  know  what  I  said  to  comfort 
her.  I  could  not  say  much.  I  only  wanted  her  to 
feel  a  little,  from  what  I  said,  that  she  could  turn  to 
me  whenever  things  went  ill  with  her,  or  trouble 
was  upon  her;  and  I  tried  to  say  it  so  that  she 
might  feel  I  made  no  claim  upon  her,  and  expected 
no  reward,  for  as  she  taJked,  I  saw  that  she  was 
calm,  and  settled  in  her  purpose  to  go  on  with  the 
work  with  Miss  Yemon,  and  that,  besides  her  sorrow, 
was  the  only  thought  on  her  mind.  So  I  sat  quiet, 
with  my  hand  over  my  eyes,  while  she  told  me  how 
Miss  Yemon  had  been  with  ker  and  arranged  for  her 
to  board  in  the  Home  at  Maegregor  Square. 

"I  can't  eam  enough  yet  to  pay  the  terms,  I 
know,"  she  said ;  "  but  Miss  Yemon  says  she  has  a 
certain  fund,  left  with  her  expressly  for  a  case  like 
mine,  nvhich  will  cover  the  expenses  of  my  board  and 
lodging.  I  never  heard  of  this  fund  before,"  said 
Barbara,  going  on,  "and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  springs  from  her  in  some  way.  Oh,  how  good  she 
is !  But  when  I  asked  her  she  said, '  Oh  no  I '  and 
then  she  spoke  se  beautifully  about  Christian  acts  of 
love  and  kindness,  which  sometimes  it  was  only 
worldly  pride  and  hardness  to  refuse.  But  do  you 
think  it  could  be  owing  to  her,  after  all,  and  that  she 
withheld  what  she  had  done  from  me  out  of  kind-  . 
aess?"  /  >  : 

Well,"  I  said,  "  it's  hard  to  tell,  of  course ;  but  *' 
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she  told  you  very  plain  that  it  wasn't  she  as  supplied 
the  money,  you  see." 

I  felt  almost  ashamed  to  meet  Barbara's  clear 
eyes,  knowing  she  was  deceived ;  and  I  think,  too,  if 
she  had  asked  one  more  question,  or  looked  as  if  she 
gpiessed  the  truth,  I  should  have  told  her  all ;  but 
her  next  words  showed  that  she  had  no  thought  of 
me  in  the  matter. 

"  My  heart  is  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Miss 
Vernon,"  she  said ;  *'  and  I  could  not  bear  to  owe  so 
much  to  any  one  else  in  the  world." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  it's  quite  right  to 
accept  a  kindness  when  it's  kindly  meant ;  and  Miss 
Vernon  would  never  advise  you  to  do  anything  that 
wasn't  wise  and  straightforward  for  a  young  woman 
to  do." 

Then  we  talked  about  her  poor  aunt,  and  the  tears 
kept  rising  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  She  seemed 
weak  and  excited  both.  "  You're  weak  and  tired,"  I 
said.     " Have  you  had  anything  to  eat?  " 


tage  near  the  Airley  station,  and  who  should  be  living 
in  the  cottage  but  your  mother!  She  had  thought  of 
all  that,  and  how  much  happier  I  should  feel  with 
people  I  should  know  about." 

It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  her  bright  and  smiling, 
and  clapping  her  hands,  as  she  said  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  live  with  my  mother,  and  I  thought  of 
the  Sundays  I  would  spend  at  home;  and  all  the 
future  began  to  brighten  before  me. 

"  It  will  be  80  nice  that  you  are  still  in  London," 
she  said,  as  we  parted,  '*  for  Tom's  sake.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  leave  him  only  I  know  you  will  be  here,  and 
you  will  go  and  see  him,  won't  you,  sometimes  ?  " 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

UISINQ      JEALOUS  T. 

"  Oh,  if  tb  ju  knew'st  how  tkoa  thyself  dost  harm. 


rr 


And  do3t  prejudge  thj  bliss,  and  spoil  mj  rest ! " 

Earl  bf  St«iiift^. 

I  PBOKissD  to  go  and  see  Tom  as  often  as  I  could,  and 
Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "  the  woman  from  below  came  !  to  take  word  of  him  down  to  her  at  Birchfield  when 


up  and  brought  me  some  tea  a  ^ile  ago ;  but  Tom 
was  so  tired,  I  got  him  to  go  to  bed  after  he  had 
had  his,  and  I  forgot  mine." 


I  went  home  for  my  four  days'  holiday  at  Easter, 
which  was  near  at  hand  then.  But  I  thought  when 
I  said  *' good-bye"  to  her,  and  saw  how  the  tears 


X  got  up  and  fetched  the  neglected  cup  of  tea  and  ;  started  to  her  eyes,  and  how  troubled  her  heart  was 
piece  of  bread-and-butter,  and  stood  beside  her  as  to  leave  Tom  alone  in  London,  and  to  part  from  Miss 
^he  drank,  and  ate  a  morsel.  She  seemed  better  for  Vernon  and  her  old  life,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
:the  nourishment.     The  dock  of  St.   Paul's  struck  !  i  could  any  way  get  the  people  of  the  school  to  let 


eight.  I  counted  the  strokes  as  I  stood  there,  and 
«then  I  knew  I  must  g^.  I  had  been  there  more  than 
an  hour. 

"The  woman  from  next  door  will  be  coming  in 
^directly,"  I  said,  ''  and  I  must  go  now.  Good- 
night!" 

"  Good  night!"  she  said,  and  then  quickly  she  took 


him  go,  I  would  take  the  boy  down  with  me  to  spend 
a  couple  of  days  with  his  sister.     And  so  I  did. 

It  was  a  soft  spring  afternoon,  I  remember,  as  I 
walked  up  the  fields  from  the  station,  with  the  lad  by 
my  side.  The  sky  was  clearing  after  a  shower,  and 
a  robin  was  singing  in  the  hedge.  All  looked  so 
familiar,  so  like  the  old  days,  and  yet  there  was  a 


^my  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  said,  *'  You  are  very  change  over  everything.  I  was  trying,  as  I  walked 
kind  1  oh  very,  very  kind !  I  shall  never  forget  how  along,  to  make  my  old  life  and  my  new  life  join 
kind  you  have  been  to  us!"  hands  as  it  were,  for  Barbara  belonged  now  to  both. 

"  It's  all  the  happiness  I  have,"  I  said,  "  to  help  \  The  roses  on  the  house  side  had  grown  since  last 
ye  1.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  \  summer,  and  there  were  tall  lilac  trees  just  bursting 
for  you."     And  she  smilad,  with  the  tears  upon  her    into  bloom  by  the  garden  gate. 


-face ;  and  so  we  parted. 

About  the  end  of  March  I  got  a  letter  from  Bar- 


Barbara  was  standing  on  the  walk,  with  a  shawl 
and  bonnet  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  just  come  in 


bara,  saying  that  she  was  going  to  a  situation  in  the    from  walking.     She  looked  up,  and  then  ran  forward 
.  country,  as  telegrapher  at  the  Airley  junction,  on  the  ,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  threw  her  arms  round  the  boy. 


.  South  Weald  line  of  railway.     I  felt  almost  stunned 
^when  I  read  this  letter,  for  the  Airley  station  was  the 
^nearest  station  to  Birchfield,  and  within  a  stone's 
ithrow  of  my  mother's  cottage  on  the  common.     I 
>wondered  whether  Siiss  Vernon  had  known  of  this ; 
yftnd  after  a  while  I  was  sure  she  had,  for  when  I 
isaw  Barbara,  a  few  days  later,  she  told  me  how,  the 
week  before.  Miss  Vernon  had  taken  herself  and 
three  other  girls  into  the  country  for  the  day.     She 
told  me  they  had  been  to  a  wood  near  Airley  Com- 
mon, and  there  Mias  Vernon  had  left  them  lor  a 
.  time,  while  she  went  to  make  a  oall  somewhere  in 
'.  tb^   neighbourhood.     "  And   think,"  said  Barbara, 
•  '-."'it  was  to  inquira  about  a  lodging  for  me  in  a  oot- 


falling  on  her  knees  to  look  into  his  face,  and  then 
shut  her  eyes  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  kept  on  saying,  softly,  how  she  loved  him,  and 
how  good  he  was — ^how  good.  Then  she  held  up  her 
hand  to  me,  still  kneeling,  with  tears  floating  over 
her  eyes,  and  the  kindest  smile  on  her  face.  And  we 
went  into  the  house  together,  where  my  mother  •was 
sitting  knitting  at  the  window,  waiting  for  me. 
What  a  happy  evening  that  was !  I  remember  every 
incident  of  it,  how  it  seemed  like  a  dream  to  see  my 
sister  and  Barbara  sitting  together  whispeiung  over 
their  work,  and  Barbara's  pretty  ways  to  my  mother, 
threading  her  needle  and  looking  so  at  home  and,  as 
it  8«emed  to  me,  like  a  daughter  to  her.    Tom  sat 
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*  watching  Bobert  cutting  ornamental  flower-sticks  for 
his  sweet-peas  and  carnations,  for  he  had  got  a 
place  'as  a  gardener  at  a  gentleman's  place  near. 
Now  nothing  would  suit  little  Tom  but  he  must  be  a 
gardener  too,  and  come  and  be  xmder-g^dener  to 
Bobert,  aa  soon  as  ever  he  left  schooL  Ann  was  the 
only  quiet  one>  and  I  fancied  she  looked  paler  than 
she  used,  and  graver  than  girls  of  her  age ;  but  then 
I  knew  she  was  very  serious  and  religious  in  her 
feelings,  and  that,  I  thought,  might  be  the  reason. 

It  was  a  very  happy  evening;  and  as  I  look  back 
I  feel  again  the  old  glow  of  happiness  that  was 
oyer  it,  and  which  made  it  seem  like  an  hour  of 
fnmshine  before  the  clouds  gathered  and  darkened 
over  days  of  gloom. 

They  had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  me  about 
my  London  work,  and  then  Bobert  told  me  the  news 
of  the  village,  and  one  thing  and  another  that  he 
knew  I  should  like  to  hear. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  down  to  the  shop  and  see  Mr. 
Brereton,  Ned,"  says  he,  "  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you, 
and  show  you  some  of  the  alterations  there." 

"  Charlie  will  be  here,  I  expect,  to-morrow,"  says 
my  mother ;  ''  he  is  mostly  here  on  Sundays.'' 

"Charlie  won't  tell  Ned  much  about  the  work- 
shop, mother,"  said  Bobert,  smiling;  "it's  not  his 
way,  you  know." 

"  How  is  he  going  on  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  very  weU,"  said  Bobert;  "he  works  very 
well  when  he  gives  his  mind  to  it,  but  he  is  so  fond 
of  amusing  himself.  I  don't  think  he  ever  will 
do  much  on  the  steady  line.  He  hasn't  judgment 
enough  for  a  working  man ;  he  ought  to  have  been 
bom  a  gentleman,  ought  Charlie.  He  isn't  a  bit 
proud  though,"  said  Bobert,  going  on.  "Why, 
another  fellow,  you  know,  that  had  come  to  be 
partner  in  a  business  like  Brereton's,  wouldn't  come 
visiting  his  old  friends  as  reg^ular  as  Charlie  does, 
you  see." 

**  Yes,"  says  my  mother,  "  and  he's  very  easy  with 
his  money  too.    What  do  you  think,  Ned!   He  comes 


up  the  other  evening  and  finds  Barbara  watering  the 
flowers  I  have  there  in  the  window,  and  wants  her 
to  give  him  a  sprig  of  one  of  them,  and  somehow  or 
other  he  upsets  a  pot  of  geranium ;  and  then  nothing 
would  suit  him  but  he  must  bring  some  fine  green- 
house fiower  in  its  place.  There  it  is,  that  great 
scarlet  thing,  with  a  name  as  long  as  my  finger. 
Ann,  just  fetch  the  flower-pot  for  Ned  to  see.  It's 
a  fine  handsome  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it  shades  the 
Hght  sadly." 

"Never  mind,  Ann,"  I  said ;  "  I'll  take  the  candle 
and  look  at  it  myself,"  and  I  went  to  the  window. 
My  heart  stopped  beating  with  a  sudden  angry  feeling, 
for  on  the  stick  the  Latin  name  was  scratched  through 
with  a  pencil,  and  underneath  was  written  "  Bar- 
bara Milton." 

It  was  the  first  sharp  pang  of  jealousy,  such  as  I 
had  to  bear  for  many  a  day  afterwards. 

It  is  no  use  to  tell  of  those  days  that  followed; 
they  were  honey  and  gall  to  me.  Once,  for  half  an 
hour  perhaps  on  Sunday,  I  talked  with  Barbara  of 
the  days  in  London,  and  her  aunt,  and  Miss  Vernon, 
and  I  could  see  how  faithful  a  memory  she'kept,  and 
for  many  an  hour  that  night  I  went  over  again  the 
happiness  of  those  few  minutes. 

But  all  this  vanished  like  a  vapour,  or  seemed  to 
turn  and  mock  me  like  a  cruel  face,  when  Charlie 
Brereton  came,  and  I  heard  him  laugh  and  talk  to 
Barbara  more  familiarly  than  I  could  do,  who  had 
known  her  so  much  longer.  For  now  I  saw  plainly 
how  that  he  had  every  quality  to  charm  a  woman 
that  I  had  not.  He  just  stretched  out  his  arm  and 
took  what  I  could  only  wait  for.  And  yet  I  felt 
my  life  was  b^und  to  Barbara's  by  a  stronger  tie 
than  even  happiness  can  give,  and  that  while  I  lived 
it  never  could  be  broken.  It  is  no  use,  as  I  said,  to 
go  over  those  four  days — ^which  have  only  left  a  clear 
place  in  my  memory,  worn  bare  with  bitter  thoughts, 
like  the  patches  on  the  common  where  it  has  been 
seared  with  Bxe — and  I  must  go  on  with  my  story  to 
the  end.  (To  ht  contiuutd.) 
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BT  THE  BEY.   6.  A.   CHADWICK,  H.A.,  RECTOE  OF  ARMAGH. 

HUMILITY. 

"  Bs  soKJeot  one  to  aaother,  and  be  elothed  ivith  humility :  for  God  resisteth  the  proad,  txid  givoth  grace  vnto  the 

humble.*'—!  Pxt.  y.  5. 


HESE  words  set  humility  very  high 
among  the  Christian  graces,  so  high 
as  to  make  one  suspect  that  she  her- 
self, like  those  who  learn  of  her,  has 
long  been  quietly  sitting  down  in  a 
lower  place  than  she  deserves.  There  are  many 
virtues  that  men  admire,  even  when  they  neglect 
them.  False  men  admire  truth ;  intemperate  men 
admire  self-control;   covetons  men  admire  gene- 


rosity; spiteful  men  admire  meekness.  All  this 
proves  that  when  people  turn  away  from  humility 
with  a  sort  of  lofty  -soorn,  that  is  not  merely 
becanse  they  are  fallen  creatares.  They  are  fallen 
from  other  virtues  besides  this — from  others  which 
they  reverence,  as  well  as  from  this  which  they 
despise.  One  does  not  like  to  be  called  "  an  humble 
person : "  one  delights  in  hearing  it  said  that  his 
position  is  ^  a  pivud  one ; "  and  we  almost  expect 
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a  man  to  whom  we  look  up  to  bear  himself  proudly 
in  trouble  or  before  his  enemies. 

Now,  there  are  two  reasons  for  this  contempt 
into  which  humility  has  fallen.  One  is,  that  it  can 
very  easily  be  confounded  with  a  despicable  vice, 
and  it  has  come  in  for  part  of  the  hatred  that  vice 
deserves.  The  other  is,  that  pride  can  easily  be 
confused  with  an  excellent  virtue,  and  people 
assume  pride  in  order  to  get  credit  for  what  it 
looks  like. 

Who  needs  to  be  told  what  the  vice  is  that 
mocks  humility  P  Who  has  not  heard  people  pro- 
test they  can  only  do  very  badly  what  they  know 
they  do  particularly  well,  to  be  praised ;  refuse  a 
place  of  honour,  to  be  pressed  into  it ;  call  them- 
selves humble  and  obscure  individuals,  to  fix 
people's  eyes  on  their  importance  ?  The  most  in- 
tolerable self-conceit  of  all  is  that  which  is  con- 
stantly thrusting  its  lowliness  upon  our  admira- 
tion, and  calling  on  us  to  burn  incense  to  a  shrine 
where  the  veil  of  modesty  is  dropped  over  the 
brazen  face  of  self-conceit.  One  longs  to  take 
these  disguised  boasters  at  their  word,  by  consign- 
ing them  to  the  obscurity  they  claim,  putting 
another  in  the  place  they  shrink  from,  and  admit- 
ting, what  is  often  true  enough,  the  extreme  badness 
of  their  work.  Genuine  humility  is  dishonoured 
by  this  wretched  counterfeit;  and  men  think  it 
well  to  push  and  scramble  for  the  foremost  place, 
chiefly  because  it  is  even  more  straightf6rward  and 
more  manly  to  push  and  scramble,  than  to  crawl 
there  by  low  intrigue  and  falsehood. 

Therefore,  our  first  lesson  in  this  virtue  may 
well  be  this — to  see  that  our  humility  is  genuine^ 
and  shrink  in  abhorrence  from  saying  lowly  words 
to  men,  which  wo  do  not  say  as  readily  in  our 
secret  confessions  to  our  God ;  and  even  if  the 
words  be  honestly  felt,  we  need  not  say  them  for 
the  sake  of  saying  them.  If  a  man  were  thoroughly 
humble,  he  would  never  talk  about  it ;  he  would 
never  know  it ;  he  would  rather  suspect  himself  of 
being  proud;  and  he  would  much  rather  take  a 
place  of  honour  quietly,  than  make  a  noise  first 
and  be  forced  there  afterwards.  Beyond  doubt, 
there  are  hundreds  of  truly  lowly  men,  whose 
great  modesty  has  never  once  been  noticed,  except 
by  God. 

And  then  again,  pride  has  been  confused  with 
something  that  is  a  duty  to  yourself  and  to  society. 
It  is  not  well  to  be  constantly  standing  on  your 
rights,  and  bridling  up,  if  any  one,  in  the  push  and 
hurry  of  affairs,  or  in  ignorance  and  forgetfulness, 
sets  an  unconscious  foot  upon  your  side  of  the  line ; 
but  it  is  well  to  prevent  deliberate  and  wanton 
trespass.  To  stand  rigidly  on  your  rights  is  one 
thing;  to  let  every  wilful  intruder  trample  them 
down  is  quite  another.  If  yon  do  this  you  en- 
courage him  to  trample  next  upon  your  neighbours; 
you   set  an  example  that  could  not  be  widely 


followed  without  overturning  society,  and  putting 
the  world  at  the  mercy  of  every  insolent  intruder. 
Just  as  one  applauds  the  patriot  who  resists  an 
usurper,  or  the  citizen  who  prosecutes  an  impostor, 
so  do  we  admire  that  cool  dignified  self-assertion 
from  which  impertinence  recoils  abashed.  But 
people  do  not  see  how  such  a  bearing  may  be  worn 
as  a  breastplate  by  modesty  herself.  They  think, 
most  falsely,  that  humility  is  a  matter  of  mere 
outward  conduct,  while  it  is  really  a  state  of  mind, 
of'  temper,  and  of  heart.  One  may  feel  himself 
most  unworthy  of  an  office  or  a  rank,  and  yet  he 
may  be  stern  and  terrible  towards  those  who  would 
refuse  to  give  it  due  respect.  "  It  is  not  myeelf,  it 
is  the  position;  the  proper  regard  for  exalted 
station ;  the  homage  due  to  those  who  bear  great 
responsibility  and  do  high  service — ^it  is  these  that 
are  attacked  in  me,  and  these  I  will  vehemently 
and  resolutely  defend.*'  Is  there  any  vanity  in 
this? 

And  one  more  such  assertion  must  be  made. 
It  is  not  pride  in  any  man  to  know  what  he  can  do 
best,  and  honestly  to  enjoy  the  doing  of  it.  The 
sense  of  pleasure  in  good  sound  work,  the  feeling 
of  its  value,  even  the  sober,  moderate  enjoyment  of 
that  praise  which  follows  it,  is  a  right  reward  for 
its  performance.  If  only  that  man  were  modest 
who  habitually  underrates  himself,  then  modesty 
would  be  grounded  in  a  mistake,  and  you  would 
upset  that  great  fundamental  law  of  things,  that 
whatever  is  trne  is  good,  what  is  false  and  erring 
is  in  just  the  same  proportion  bad. 

What  then  is  the  true  meaning  of  humility  P  It 
is  the  taking,  not  a  false  view,  but  the  true  view  of 
our  works  and  ourselves ;  knowing,  indeed,  what 
we  ean  do,  but  also  remembering  all  that  we  can- 
not. It  is  such  an  estimate  of  ourselves  as  does 
not  forget  our  neighbours,  and  their  gifls,  abilities, 
claims,  graces ;  and  it  is  an  estimate  whose  resnlt 
is  sobered  down  by  the  solemn  question*  "  What 
have  I  that  I  have  not  received." 

Now,  I  say  that  no  man  ever  duly  examined,  not 
only  a  few  showy  things  that  may  lift  up  his  heart, 
but  all  that  is  within  him  and  around,  without 
learning  a  lesson  of  self-abasement. 

There  is  something  that  you  can  do,  or  have 
already  done  well,  and  your  pride  begins  to  stir. 
But  stay  a  moment.  Think  how  much  better  it 
might  have  been  done  if  the  most  had  been  made 
of  your  early  opportunities ;  reflect  whether  many 
of  those  over  whom  your  vanity  now  exalts  itself 
would  not,  with  your  training  and  your  chances, 
have  greatly  outshone  your  bright  achievement; 
look  how  much  more  patience,  and  labour,  and  skill 
than  ever  you  could  boast  have  been  poured  out 
upon  some  far  humbler  object  that  you  despise — 
upon  the  pattern  of  your  coat;  upon  the  baking  of 
your  bread — ^and  the  hues  of  your  boasting  will 
begin  to  fi^ie.   Then  think,  "  A  man  has  countless 
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gifts  and  qualities,  and  if  I  am  strong  in  one,  how  i  claim  be  made  P    Look  at  the  marsh  when  the  tide 
weak  I  am  in  others  !     Perhaps  I  have  learned    is  out ;  how  flat,  and  grej,  and  tame  it  is !     And 


much,  but  what  about  thinking?  I  have  thought 
much,  but  what  about  feeling?  I  have  feU  much, 
but  what  about  action  ?  "  And  then,  once  more, 
remember  tongues  shall  cease;  knowledge  shall 
vanish  away.  Would  an  army  rejoice  in  its  flag^ 
and  guns  if  it  knew  that  at  nightfall  they  would  be 
surrendered  to  the  foe  ?  And  shall  we  pride  our- 
selves on  what  is  to  be  for  ever  yielded  when  the 
night  Cometh? 

Oh,  that  men  were  wise !  that  they  would  con- 
sider how  all  passes  except  the  soul,  and  ask,  be- 
fore they  boasted,  what  about  the  priceless  death- 
less tenant  in  this  frail  tent  the  flesh  ?  How 
can  I  be  proud  of  a  momentary  wealth,  when 
the  soul  is  poor  and  naked  ?  proud  of  a  decaying 
fairness,  when  it  is  covered  with  wounds  and 
bruises  ?  proud  of  health,  when  it  is  dead  ?  proud 
of  wisdom,  when  my  madness  has  killed  it? 
O  God,  put  out  the  torchlight  that  flares  here 
upon  the  glibter  of  a  mock  jewel,  and  there 
upon  the  flush  of  tawdry  paint,  and  bring  up 
the  clear  and  searching  and  exposing  light  of  a 


conscience  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  illuminated !    humble. 


shall  it  boast  when  the  blue,  wave  tosses  and  sings 
above  it,  as  if  the  colour,  the  movement,  and  the 
music   were   its  own?     And   now  look   at  the 
maniac,  the  idiot,  the  felon,  or  the  prowned  mur- 
derer, who,  perhaps,  at  this  hour,  may  drench  a 
continent  in  blood.     I  tell  you  it  is  only  the  cover- 
ing tide  of  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  your  God 
that  saves  you  from  being  such  as  they.    As  justly 
would  the  swamp  deny  to  the  deep  seas  the  honour 
of  their  sparkling  waters,  as  you  or  I  claim  any 
merit   for  ourselves,'  and    not    for    the    deeper, 
broader,  brighter  ocean  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    No  wonder  He  resists 
the  proud  pauper,  the  boaster  who  lives  on  God's 
forbearance,  and  yet  snatches  at  God's  honours  for 
his  own.     But  this  is  wonderful — that  He  gives, 
without  merit  or  labour,  without  plea  for  the  past 
or  strength  for  the  present  or  prospect  for   the 
futm*e,  He  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.    And 
yet,  if  you  think  of  it,  you  will  find  this  the  main- 
spring  of  aU    His  Gospel  scheme;   this    is   the 
ground-plan  of  Christ's  redemption — grace  for  the 


Show  us  the  reality  of  things!  Teach  the  stiff" 
neck  to  bend,  and  the  proud  tongue  to  stammer ; 
and  make  us  willing  to  stoop,  that  we  may  enter 
by  a  lowly  door  into  the  fold  where  humble  and 
helpless  creatures  are  safe  in  their  Shepherd's 
helping ! 

God  resisteth  the  proud.  Awful,  but  most 
righteous  truth!  He  resists  them,  becaiLse  they 
resist  Him.  Every  chance  and  change,  every 
shower  that  foils  their  pleasure,  every  illness  that 
drains  their  strength,  every  danger  that  shakes 
tke'ir  valour,  every  failure  that  mocks  their  efforts, 
is  Grod's  labour  to  convince  them  of  their  weak- 
ness— and  all  these  they  thwart.  Ha  resists  them, 
because  they  give  Him  (he  lie. 

Everything  about  them  bears  His  call  to  abase 
themselves.  Not  only  the  majesty  of  ocean  and 
mountain,  not  only  the  sober  splendour  of  night 
and  the  dazzling  blaze  of  noen,  but  every  in- 
imitable blade  of  grass,  every  inexplicable  breeze 
that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  every  child's  ques- 
tion that  sages  cannot  answer,  all  of  these  speak 
to  us  of  our  smallness,  our  weakness,  and  our 
ignorance. 

And  His  Gk)spel,  with  its  picture  of  One  who 
had  to  die  an  evil  and  shameful  death  to  gain 
ns  leave  to  live;  and  Christ  Himself  with  his 
pleadings.  His  warnings.  His  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  the  lowly,  and  rebuke  to  all  the  proud — 
these  are  flatly  and  knowingly  contradicted  by 
every  lofty  look,  by  every  boastful  thought.  He 
rentts  them,  because  they  rob  Hvm,  Suppose  every 
claim  of  the  ambitious  and  braggart  heart  were 
true;  what  then?     To  whose  glory  should  the 


What  is  the  first  step  towards  knowing  God,  or 
rather,  being  known  of  Him  ?    It  is  that  step  of 
abhorrent  recoil  from  self  which  the  soul  takes 
when  God  shows  us  what  we  are — how  our  time 
has  been  wasted,  our  powers  perverted,  our  Father 
despised,  our  flesh  pampered,  our  spirit  starved, 
and  our  whole  being  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his 
will    Christ  is  so  lowly,  that  our  first  step  towards 
him  is  a  downward  step ;  so  that  already,  at  the 
very  outset,  the  Lord  causeth  the  arrogancy  of  the 
proud  to  cease.    And  what  is  the  next  step  towards 
salvation  ?    It  is  that  which  brings  us  within  sight 
of  matchless   abasement,  willingly    endured    by 
matchless  rank,  and  worth,  and  dignity.     Behold 
our  Lord  lifted  up  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him,  but 
not  high  and  lifted  up,  as  in  prophetic  vision  ;  He 
is  raised  aloft  to  be  a  show  and  a  derision,  and  a 
sign  spoken  against !    Behold  the  meek,  the  lowly 
of  heart,  led  to   the  slaughter  like  a  lamb,  and 
silent  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearers.     See  Him 
give  to  the  nail  to  pierce  that  hand  which  wielded 
the  sword  of  heaven,  and  the  feet  which  trod  down 
rebellious  angels  and  archangels  in  the  winepress 
of  the  wrath  of  God.    Hear  Him  pardon  one  and 
pray  for  all,  when  it  needed  but  the  saying  of  a 
strong  stern  self-asserting  word  to  scatter  like  an 
evil  dream  the  world  which  these  murderers  had 
polluted,  and  to  leave  the  Eternal  and  Almighty 
Son  alone  with  his  co-equal  Father !     Yes,  stand 
upon  that  awful  slope,  and  look  and  listen,  and  in 
the  light   of  that  dear  and   sacred  countenance, 
more  marred  than  that  of  any  man,  yet  fairer  than 
the  children  of  men — say,  then,  what  do  you  think 
of  self-assertion,  and  parade,  and  boasting. 


And  yet,  answer  not  till  another  word  is  Bpokan. 
Yon,  proud  and  hanghtj  man,  whose  tongue  has  no 
tremor,  and  whose  heart  has  no  qualm  —  your 
vileness  was  measured  by  those  pains  and  aorrowa. 
Ho  was  put  to  death  for  yoar  aina,  and  it  is  from 
the  altar  of  saorifice,  as  Ezokiel  in  vision  saw,  that 
the  riTor  of  healing  rolls. 

When  we  oome  to  Him  without  a  plea  but  our 
wretchedness,  and  receiro  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
nesB,  and  sonetiScation,  and  redemption  at  His 
hand,  without  money  or  price,  then  we  know  the 


meaning  of  Paol's  qneation,  "  Where  is  boasting, 
thesP    It  is  excluded." 

But  that  is  not  all  The  grace  of  every  holy 
thought,  of  every  temptation  vanquished,  of  every 
sooriSce  wrought— fill,  from  the  first  breath  of 
spiritual  life  to  the  crowning  hour  when  the  sting 
of  death  is  broken— all,  all  is  given  to  the  humility 
which  utterly  distrusts  itself,  and  therefore  clings 
to  the  Saviour  and  His  work,  and  His  very  present 
help,  as  a  child  in  danger  clasps  the  hand  of  a 
strong  and  truatad  Mend. 
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CHAPTEE   XIII. 
R.  TEXLBT  retorned  from 

Worthing  a  day  or  two 
after  the  scene  we  have 
joet  described,  and  came 
to  Cheesington  Pork  to 
see  Eda.  He  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  to 
find  her  recovering  so 
iea  she  told  him  she  hoped 
duties  at  the  school  very 
an  to  look  embarrassed. 
1 — ah,  yes,  the  school.  It 
fou  to  be  10  aniiouB  about 
but  I  have  been  thinking, 
my  dear  liiaa  Omuton,  that  until  the  Parliameutaiy 
scheme  of  edoeation  has  been  fairly  tested,  I  had 
batter  let  my  oirn  lemain  ia  abeyance." 

"Then  you  do  not  intend  to  re-epeu  the  school  P" 
Eda  observed,  nith  a,  sinking  heart. 

"  Well,  no;  I  think  not— at  all  events,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  do  BO  jnat  at  present.  In  fact,  I  require  the 
bunding  for  other  purposoe,"  and  he  launched  into 
a  description  of  an  elaborate  plan  he  had  devised 
of  rearing  silkworms,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  ^ve 
employment  to  an  immeneo  number  of  people. 

Eda  endeavoared  to  be  poUte,  and  listen  with  some 
appearanoe  of  interest ;  but  she  was  thinking  all  the 
while  of  her  own  blighted  prospects ;  and  after 
he  had  gone,  she  sat  tm-niog  over  her  last  quarter's 
salary,  which  he  had  put  into  her  hand,  feeling  as 
indignant    as    she   was    grieved   at  this  snmmary 


She  was  still  musing  sorrowfully  over  the  dilemma 
in  which  that  gentleman's  want  of  stability  had  placed 
her,  when  the  countess  came  in. 

"  It  ia  such  a  warm  morning,  my  dear,  that  if  yon 
are  not  afraid  to  tmet  ycniwlf  with  Bndota,  she 
might  drive  yon  round  the  part  in  my  pony  ptuston. 
What  do  yon  say ;  will  you  got" 

Eda  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes.  Ah,  it  waa  so 
pleasant  here  1    Eut  she  must  be  resolnte,  and  face 


the  wOTld  again ;  and  so  she  steadied  her  voice  to 
reply:  "If  Lady  Endora  will  drive  me  back  to 
Weston  Hayes,  I  shall  prefer  it.  Mr.  Teiley  tells 
me  that  he  shall  not  require  my  services  any  longer, 
and  I  must  go  to  London  at  once,  and  ocusalt  my 
brother  about  getting  something  else  to  do." 

The  oonntess  did  not  seem  surprised  at  the  au- 
EOuncemenL  "  There  is  no  hurry,"  she  said,  kindly. 
"You  have  scatoelyr^ained  your  strength  yet,  and 
we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here." 

Eda  caat  another  lingering  gaae  sronnd,  and  then 
frankly  said  she  thonght  it  would  be  better  for  hei 
to  go  at  once.  Lady  Cheesiagton  sat  down  opposite 
her.  "  Yon  say  this  because  yon  think  it  your  duty 
to  go.  Bat  if  I  could  arrange  for  yon  to  rcmtun 
with  OS,  would  you  like  to  do  so  P" 

The  joyful  "  Ob,  madam!"  waa  sufficient  reply. 
"  Whether  yon  do  or  do  not  leave  us,  we  ehaU  never 
forget  that  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  life  ot  our 
only  child.  But  it  is  net  for  that  reason  I  ask  yon  if 
you  will  stay  at  Cheesington.  It  is  becauae  I  think 
— I  hope — you  have  influence  with  my  daughter,  and 
would  nee  it  for  her  good." 

Eda  looked  doubtful.  Just  at  present  Lady 
Eudota  seemed  pleased  to  come  in  and  out  of  the 
room  and  chat,  whenever  ehe  was  in  the  hnmour, 
which  was  often,  and  always  treated  her.  with  much 
Uni^THMm  and  oonfidence ;  but  it  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  retain  the  good  will  of  a  wayward  girl  who 
rebelled  against  parental  control,  and  oould  only  be 
governed  by  appeals  to  her  feelings. 

"  I  see — you  are  afraid  that  I  should  expect  too 
much,"  observed  the  countess,  who  bad  been  closely 
studying  Eda's  features,  "  and  perhaps  blame  yon  for 
some  of  Eudora's  shortcomings;  bnt  yon  mistake  me. 
I  believe  Hiss  Teiley  is  right  when  she  aays  tliat 
you  are  well-principled  and— religions.  I  should 
be  very  glad  for  my  daughter  to  have  the  example  of 
your  consietent  oondnct  alw^s  before  her  eyes.  I 
have  great  fsith  iu  example.  Miss  Granton ;  and  as 
you  are  about  her  own  age,  and  she  likes  you,  the 
(ynnpanionship  may  be  beneficial  to  both.    Yon  shall 


IDrawH  if  F.  Baknaed.) 
"I  do  not  cfaouse  to  t«II  ;ou  all  ray  secreti,  ti 
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share  the  lessons  Eudora  still  takes,  and  I  shall  wish,  to  do  so.  I  will  not  intrude  them  upon  you,  if  I 
insist  that  she  studies  with  you  for  a  certain  time  can  help  it ;  but  it  will  be  easier  for  you  than  for  me 
daily,  so  that  you  may  hare  opportunities  of  im-  to  do  away  with  my  tendency  to  look  sad  and  sorry 
proving  youBself  while  you  are  with  us."  ,  when  you  vex  the  countess." 

"I  should  like  it  very,  very  much!"  Eda  now!  "By  behaving  better,  I  suppose!  Are  you  of- 
replied,  unhesitatingly;  for  she  could  not  be  insen-  fended  with  me.  Miss  Granton,  that  you  administer 
sible  to  the  advantages  of    such  an  arrangement,    such  a  sharp  reproof  ?" 

"  Mamma  always  regretted  that  her  illness  interfered  "  I  was  not  pretending  to  reprove ;  only  to  remind 
with  the  education  she  intended  to  give  me.  But  your  ladyship  that  you  mast  allow  me  a  little 
what  will  Lady  Eudora  say  ?     I  fear  that  I  am  not    latitude  as  well  as  yourself." 

sufficiently  advanced  to  be  of  much  service  to  her,  "As  you  please!"  said  Eudora,  carelessly.  "I 
even  if  she  were  willing  to  accept  my  instructions."    ,  think  we  have  had  enough  of  this  subject,  and  so  1*11 

"  We  will  not  ask  you  to  assume  so  responsible  an  '  thank  you  not  to  force  it  upon  me  again.  I  came  to 
office  as  governess  to  Eudora  has  always  proved,"  tell  you  that  if  you  feel  well  enough,  mamma  would 
the  countess  answered,  rather  sadly;  "it  would  be  like  you  to  come  down-stairs  this  evening.  She 
placing  you  in-  an  awkward  position,  and  would  wishes  to  introduce  you  to  papa  and  my  cousin.*' 
certainly  defeat  my  object.  But  the  little  she  knows  Eda  began  to  feel  excited  and  nervous  at  the 
has  been  learned  so  carelessly  and  superficially,  that    prospect  of  the  introductioi;^. 

I  think  you  will  find  her  far  behind  you  in  all  useful  "  If  Lady  Chessington  wishes  it,  of  course  I  must 
acquirements.  This  is  why  we  wish  you  to  urge  and  obey,  but  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  ordeal  is  over." 
invite  her  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  them.  If  she  '  Eudora  laughed.  "  Why,  you're  not  afraid  of 
sees  you  steadily  striving  to  advance  yourself,  we  papa^  surely !  He  is  a  tall,  imposing-looking  old 
have  a  hope  that  she  too  may  become  more  studious  gentleman  with  a  deep  gruffy  voice ;  but  he's  the 
and  feminine."  |  easiest,  kindest  old  dear  that  ever  lived !      He's  not 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  stay  with  us  ! "  Eudora  said,  half  as  terrible  as  my  cousin  Eustace,  though  he  is 
when  Eda  had  gratefully  accepted  the  post  of  useful  very  mild  and  gentlemanly,  and  never  uses  slang,  nor 
companion  to  tiie  young  lady — "very  glad;  but  don't  smokes  horrible  cigars,  nor  gets  quarrelsome  after 
try  your  hand  at  converting  me  into  a  good  little  dinner,  as  I  have  seen  men  who  give  themselves 
body  like  yourself.  Mamma  has  tried  and  failed,  greater  airs.  But  then  you  cannot  help  knowing 
and  I'd  rather  not  undergo  the  process  again."  ;  that  all  the  while  he  is  saying  such  civil  things  he  is 

"Don't  be  alarmed !"  was  the  smiling  reply  ;  "I  gauging  you  mentally,  and  that  you  cannot, speak  a 
have  not  sufficient  faith  in  my  abilities  to  attempt  word  awry,  or  commit  a  foolish  action,  but  he  detects 
such  a  task.     Besides,  Vm  not  quite  sure  that  I    it,  and  despises  you  for  it." 

should  like  your  ladyship  to  be  precisely  as  myself.  "  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  St.  Orme  will  trouble  him- 
Fou  possess  qualities  of  which  I  could  not  make  self  much  about  such  an  insignificant  person  as  I 
much  use,  while  my  homely  tastes  and  fancies  would  am !"  Eda  replied,  less  moved  by  this  description 
not  sit  very  well  on  Lord  Chessington*s  daughter."      i  than  she  would  have  been   if  the  young  lady  had 

Eudora  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  You  dive  more  not  taken  an  aggrieved  tone,  as  if  prompted  by 
deeply  into  the  marrow  of  the  matter  than  I  do.  resentment  for  some  offence  Mr.  St.  Orme  had  given 
However,  you  must  not  forget  my  warning.     I  like    her. 

you  very  much  j  but  you  are  not  to  preach  at  me  "  But  he  will  trouble  himself  about  you,  for  you 
every  time  I  think  my  way  the  best,  and  follow  it."  !  are  to  be  my  companion,  and  he  professes  so  much 
I  will  remember  to  guard  my  tongue."  !  cousinly  affection  for  your  humble  servant,  that  he 

And  your  eyes  too,"  Eudora  told  her.    "  I  don't    will  want  to  satisfy  himself  whether  you  are  all 
like  to  be   subdued  by  a  look ;     it    provokes    me    mamma  and  Miss  Texley  represent  you." 
dreadfully;  and  you   have  an  exasperating  way  of        "I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Texley,  and  thank  her 
wincing  and  colouring  if  I  speak  a  little— ever  so    for    speaking   of  me  so   kindly,"   said    Eda,   with 
little — ^rudely  to  mamma,  even  when  you  ought  to    grateful  warmth, 
know  that  I  don't  mean  anything  by  it."  "  Pouf !    she   would  only  read   you  a  lecture  for 

"  You  are  schooling  me  rather  sharply.    Will  you    wasting  her  time.     Why  did  you  interrupt  me  ?   I 
not  make  one  concession  in  return  for  the  many  you  I  was  telling  you  about  my  cousin  Eustace." 
demand?"  asked  Eda,  still  smiling.  "But  you  spoke  as  if  you  found  the  subject  a 


*'No,  no — not  one;  for  you  are  shrewd  enough  to 


disagreeable  one,"  Eda  reminded  her. 


bind  me  down  by  some  promise  I  should  have  a  |      "  So  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  Eustace  is  personally 


trouble  in  fulfilling.    If  you  live  with  me,  you  must 
put  up  with  me  as  I  am  !*' 

"  Then  your  ladyship  must  be  equally  forbearing,' 
said  Eda,  gently  but  firmly.    "I  cannot  change  my 


a  disagreeable  fellow,  quite  the  contrary;  but  it's  just 
because  he  is  always  in  the  right  that  I  don't  like 
him  ;  at  least,  not  as  much  as  I  might  but  for  that 
provoking  fact.      It  is  a  pity,"  she  added,  stooping 


nature  nor  my  habits  of  thought;   neither  would  I    to  pat  the  Maltese  kitten  tnat  had  established  itself 
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on  Eda's  footstool — "a  great  pity,  because  when 
pajm  dies,  Eustace  will  have  the  title,  and  I  the 
estates.  By  the  way,  you  are  not  to  enter  into  any 
compact  with  mamma  respecting  this  wonderful 
cousin  of  mine.  I'll  not  have  his  praises  sung  in 
my  ears,  nor  his  good  qualities  rehearsed  at  every 
opportunity.  I  would  not  marry  him  if  I  loved  him, 
just  because  I  can  see  that  every  one  is  so  eager  for 
me  to  do  do  so.  Well  ?  "  she  queried,  raising  her  hot 
face,  when  she  found  that  Edamade  no  comment  upon 
her  speech ;  "  why  do  you  not  say  what  you  think  P  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  you  for  it." 

But  Eda  would  not  be  drawn  into  discussing  so 
delicate  a  matter.  "I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been 
listening  very  attentively.  I  am  troubled  about  my 
What  ought  I  to  wear  this  evening  ?*' 
Pink  gauze  and  spangles,  of  course!"  laughed 
£udora.  "  Oh,  you  goose  1  what  could  look  nicer 
than  the  black  merino  you  are  now  wearing  ?" 

With  her  customary  consideration.  Lady  Gheesing- 
ton  came  up-stairs  herself  to  fetch  Eda,  glanced 
approvingly  at  her  simple  toilet,  and  had  established 
her  in  a  comer  of  her  own  sofa  when  the  gentlemen 
joined  them.  The  ordeal  was  not  such  a  trying  one, 
after  all,  as  she  had  expected  it  to  be.  Mr.  St.  Qrme, 
a  quiet  intellectual-looking  young  man,  merely  bowed, 
and  went  to  a  distant  table  to  finish  a  design  he  was 
drawing  for  the  countess's  worsted-work;  and  the 
earl,  after  shaking  her  hand  warmly,  and  telling  her 
he  should  never  forget  what  she  had  done  for  his 
dear  little  girl,  buried  himself  in  a  newspaper,  and 
bade  Eudora  give  him  some  music. 

She  went  to  the  piano,  carelessly  dashed  off  a 
hunting  song  and  a  march,  then  jumped  up  again, 
and  ran  off  to  frisk  on  the  lawn  in  the  moonlight 
with  a  couple  of  huge  hounds,  whose  rough  gambols 
would  have  frightened  many  girls  of  her  age. 
,  "Dear  Eustace,  will  you  ask  Eudora  to  come  in?'* 
the  countess  said,  anxiously.  "  She  will  wet  her  feet, 
and  catch  a  violent  cold." 

Mr.  St.  Orme  rose^  and  left  the  room,  but  returned 
presently  without  the  truant ;  and  Lady  Chessington, 
after  struggling  a  while  with  her  maternal  fears, 
appealed  to  the  earL  "  Pray  call  Eudora  in,  John ; 
there  is  a  heavy  dew  to-night !" 

**  Nonsense,  dear !  it  will  not  hurt  her,"  he  said, 
without  looking  up  from  his  paper. 

"But  if  I  wish  it?" 

"Why,  then,  send  Eustace  to  fetch  her." 

"  He  has  been,  and  she  refuses  to  come,"  said  the 
mother,  her  voice  quivering  with  indignation. 

"Oh  well,  don't  be  cross  with  her,  mamma;  she 
means  no  harm;  her  high  spirits  carry  her  away," 
the  earl  remarked,  as  he  rose  to  open  a  glass  door, 
and  insist  upon  the  young  lady's  return. 

"You  are  abominably  disobedient,  Eudora!"  he 
exclaimed,  as  she  came  in,  shaking  the  drops  from 
her  tangled  tresses,  and  clasping  her  hands  so  coax- 
ingly  round  his  arm,  .that  he  relaxed  into  a  fond 


smile.     "  Why  will  you  do  such  mad  things  ?    I'm 
quite  ashamed  of  you  I  '* 

**  Oh,  but  it  was  so  lovely  out  there  in  the  moon- 
light!'* she  answered,  enthusiasticaUy,  "  and  dear  old 
Ponto  had  been  tied  up  all  day.  It  was  quite  a 
charity  to  give  him  a  run.     Kow  wasn't  it,  papa  P  " 

*'  Talking  of  dogs,"  the  earl  observed,  ''  Colonel 
Sorbett  wants  to  buy  Ponto,  and  I  have  half  pro- 
mised to  let  him  go.  We  have  more  dogs  about  the 
place  than  we  know  what  to  do  with." 

The  father  and  daughter  were  instantly  deep  in 
an  argument  on  the  Bubject,  and  Eudora's  prank  was 
forgotten,  tUl  Lady  Chessington  interposed,  to  bid 
her  go  and  take  off  her  wet  shoes. 

''I  don't  think  they  are  wet,  mamma;  but," 
she  added,  the  next  moment,  **  to  oblige  you.  Til  put 
on  another  pair.'' 

"  AI}  yes,  always  do  as  your  mother  tells  you,  my 
dear  child,"  said  the  earl;  and  then  he  resumed  his 
article  in  the  newspaper,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  quite  oblivious  of  the  disobedience  he  had 
left  unrebuked,  or  rather  rebuked  in  such  a  manner 
that  utter  silence  would  have  been  preferable.  Lady 
Chessington  heaved  a  bitter  sigh ;  but  no  one  seemed 
to  divine  what  she  must  feel  when  her  authority  was 
thus  set  at  nought  except  Mr.  St.  Orme.  He  came 
to  where  she  was  sitting*  ostensibly  to  show  her  how 
much  progress  he  had  made,  but  really  to  draw  her 
into  a  pleasant  chat,  in  which  Eda  was  courteously 
included. 

Eudora,  who  was  always  restless,  presently  flitted 
towards  them,  but  on  finding  that  the  subject  under 
discussion  was  u  serious  one,  she  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  challenge  Mr.  St.  Orme  to  a  game  at 
chess.  But  she  overrated  her  power ;  he  could  not 
forget  that  not  an  hour  since  she  had  wilfully  resisted 
his  entreaties,  and,  with  a  cold  politeness  that  made 
Eudora's  eyes  emit  angry  flashes,  he  declined.  He 
was  just  going  to  the  library,  he  added,  to  fetch  a 
review  in  which  there  was  an  article  Lady  Chessing- 
ton would  like  to  hear,  because  it  bord  upon  what 
she  had  just  been  saying. 

"  It  would  only  bore  me  to  he&r  it,"  said  Eudora, 
pettishly,  ''  so  I'll  go  and  rouse  papa  from  his  nap. 
I  dare  say  he  will  be  civil  enough  to  play  at  b^ique 
or  backgammon  with  me.  It  was  much  pleasanter 
out  on  the  lawn  than  it  is  here." 

As  no  one  made  any  reply  to  this  rude  speech,  she 
walked  away,  and  avoided  her  mother's  comer  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  think  of  my  cousin 
Eustace,"  Lady  Eudora  observed,  on  the  following 
morning,  as  she  was  assisting  Eda  to  select  some 
books  for  their  studies,  and  decide  how  much  time 
should  be  given  to  each. 

"I  have  not  seen  enough  of  Mr.  St.  Orme  to 
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▼enture  an  opinion;  bat  I  thought  him  vexy  different 
to  what  you  had  led  me  to  expect." 

"Because  he  was  tolerably  civil  to  you?  How 
could  he  be  less?  You  are  a  stranger.  But  you 
must  have  seen  how  ungracious  he  was  to  me  when 
I  invited  him  to  a  game  at  chess." 

Eudora  appeared  to  have  quite  forgotten  her 
treatment  of  her  much-enduring  cousin  when  he 
carried  to  her  the  countess's  message,  and  added  his 
own  urgent  entreaties  that  she  would  obey  it ;  but 
Eda»  who  had  been  on  thorns  during  the  scene,  could 
not  be  equally  oblivious. 

Mamma  is  very  fond  of  him/'  said  Eudora. 
I  dare  say.     His  manner  to  Lady  Chessing^n  is 
very  nice.'* 

"  And  mine  is  not,  eh  P  " 

"I  was  not  instituting  any  comparison/'  Eda 
assured  her,  with  truth,  for  her  thoughts  had  flown 
to  her  own  mother  and  Mark. 

"But  that  is  what  your  observation  implied," 
Lady  Eudora  persisted.  "€k>me,  be  brave.  Miss 
Granton,  and  say  yes.** 

But  Eda  would  not  do  this.  She  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  she  should  be  drawn  into  saying  things 
that  gave  offence,  because  Lady  Eudora's  conscience 
pricked  her  so  continually. 

"  I  thought  you  always  spoke  the  truth,"  she  was 
tauntingly  told. 

"  And  so  I  hope  I  do ;  but  your  ladyship  should 
not  insist  upon  knowing  what  I  think  on  subjects 
that  do  not  concern  me." 

Why,  little  honesty,  why  P" 
Because  you  know  that  I  cannot  say  I  think  you 
behave  well  to  the  countess." 

Eudora  eagerly  defended  herself. 

"Fray,  was  there  any  harm  in  my  being  on  the 
lawn  last  night  P  Was  it  uidadylike  or  w^eminine, 
as  mamma  is  so  fond  of  calling  everything  I  do  P  " 

"I  am  not  here  to  be  the  judge  of  your  actions,*' 
Eda  reminded  her.      "  Shall  we  read  together  P  " 

"I  should  have  come  in-doora  directly,"  Eudora 
went  on,  "  if  Eustace  had  not  been  sent  to  enforce 
the  command ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  dictated  to 
by  him." 

"  Which  of  these  French  dictionaries  do  you  use  P" 
she  was  asked. 

"Either — ^both — I  don't  care.  Do  talk  to  me, 
Eda,  and  never  mkid  offending  me.  If  you  would 
only  enter  into  my  difficulties  a  little,  you  would  see 
that  I  am  not  always  to  blame.  The  root  of  the  evil 
is  that  mamma  and  I  have  not  a  thought  nor  feeling 
in  common,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
get  on  together.  Tou  see,  she  made  my  g^ing  out 
last  night — ^though  I  did  it  without  a  thought  of  its 
being  wrong— a  crime,  a  positive  crime ! " 

"  For  shame,  Lady  Eudora  f  how  can  you  say  so  ? 
The  only  feeling  your  mother  eipressed  was  anxiety 
lest  you  should  catch  cold  through  your  imprudence." 

"  But  I  never  do  catch  cold." 
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I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  not  half  an  hour  since 
you  complained  that  your  throat  felt  sore." 

"Then  I  em  in  the  wrong  for  once;  but  in 
g^eral  it  is  as  I  said — ^mamma  and  I  can  never 
see  things  in  the  same  light." 

"  And  yeu  consider  that  Lady  Ohessington  ought 
to  set  aside  her  opinions  in  deference  to  those  of 
her  daughter,"  observed  Eda,  with  good-humoured 
sarcasm. 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  but  still  I  maintain  that  I  have 
assigned  the  true  reason  of  our  quarrels ;  can  you 
say  that  I  have  notP  " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Eudora.  You  bid  me  be  frank,  and 
so  I  will  plainly  tell  you  that  I  fear  your  own  sel- 
fishness is  the  real  cause  of  all  your  troubles." 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  called 
selfish/'  said  Eudora,  haughtily;  and  there  was  a 
long  silence,  during  which  Eda,  distressed  at  having^ 
given  offence  by  her  plain  dealing,  was  debating^ 
whether  she  ought  to  have  said  so  much. 

"  What  influence  can  I  ever  hope  to  have  with  this 
young  girl,"  she  asked  herself,  "if  I  begin  by 
blurting  out  things  which  displease  her  P  Yet  she 
bids  me  be  frank,  and  insists  upon  hearing  the  truth 
from  my  lips.  If  I  were  to  stOOp  to  side  with  her, 
or  even  prevaricate,  I  should  despise  myself." 

"Shall  we  not  begin  reading.  Lady  Eudora P/'  she 
said,  presently ;  and,  receiving  no  answer,  she  read 
alone  the  first  page  of  the  book  they  had  selected. 

"  I  do  not  understand  this  sentence,"  she  observed, 
presently ;  "  it  is  an  idiom,  and  puzzles  one." 

"  Does  it  P    Let  me  see  what  I  can  make  of  it ! " 

Lady  Eudora  was  interested  at  last !  Whenever 
there  was  a  difficulty  to  surmount  she  could  generally 
arouse  herself  to  do  battle  with  it ;  snd  already  Eda's 
offences  were  forgotten. 

"  We  must  ask  Eustace,  he  is  an  excellent  French 
scholar,  he  will  tell  us/'  she  said,  after  puzzling 
over  the  page  for  some  time;  and  a  servant  was 
despatched  to  the  library  to  request  Mr.  St.  Orme  to 
come  to  the  pretty  sunny  apartment  Lady  Chessing- 
ton  had  set  apart  for  the  fair  students. 

He  came  directly,  his  dark  and  rather  impassive 
face  softening  into  smiles  when  Eudora  jumped  up 
to  induct  him  into  her  own  chair,  and  paid  him  the 
unusual  compliment  of  listening  to  his  explanations, 
continuing  the  lesson  till  Lord  Chessington  sent  for 
his  daughter  to  write  some  notes  for  him. 

"  Do  you  like  your  new  friend  P "  Mr.  St.  Orme 
asked  his  cousin,  as  they  quitted  the  room  together. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  against  my  will,"  was  the  laughing 
response.  "  She  makes  me  look  into  myself,  and  I 
do  not  like  it." 

" Pourquoi?'*  Mr.  St.  Orme  demanded;  but 
Eudora  put  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

"I  do  not  choose  to  tell  you  all  my  secrets, 
sir.  Have  you  forgiven  me  for  being  so  rude  to 
you  last  night,  when  you  brought  me  mamma's 
messageP 
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"Certainly/'  he  answered,  with  an  amused  yet 
tender  smile.  "  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
brood  over  the  capricee  of  a  spoiled  child.*' 

"Don't  snub  me  just  as  I  am  really  sorry  for  my 
naughtiness/'  she  said,  with  a  look  that  completed 
her  victory. 

"Prove  it  by  walking  with  me  this  afternoon  as 
far  as  the  rectory,  will  you,  dear  coz  ?  " 

"No/'  said  Eudora,  her  mood  suddenly  changing. 
"  As  mamma  would  not  let  m^  ride  with  papa  yester- 
day, I  will  not  walk  with  you  to-day." 

"Very   well,  little  whimsical,   then  I   will  walk 
alone/'  he  answered,  and  kissing  his  hand  to  her,  ' 
with  a  smile,  he  went  away ;  but  when  Eudora  could 


no  longer  see  his  face,  it  became  heavily  shadowed, 
for  he  loved  her  dearly.  Why  was  he  obliged  to  feel 
that,  even  if  she  would  consent  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
her  parents  a^d  become  his  wife,  he  could  not  hope 
to  be  happy  with  her?  It  is  true  that  she  often 
evinced  the  most  passionate  regret  for  her  faults, 
and  would  plead  for  forgiveness  with  such  coaring 
words  and  caresses,  that  those  who  loved  her  found 
it  difficult  to  refuse  her  anything ;  but  unfortunately 
her  repentance  was  never  lasting.  How  could  it  be, 
when,  as  Eda  had  truly  averred,  se^— her  own  will, 
her  own  wishes — were  the  dominant  chords  of  a  heart 
as  yet  untuned  to  better  things  P 

(To  he  eontisnued,) 
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Ckapiers  to  he  read—AcU  m.,  vii.,  (parts  of), 
NTBODUCTION.  Ask  what  was  the  special 
work  of  the  apostles,  and  what  special  gifts 
were  given  lor  this  work ;  but  what  other 
work  had  now  devolved  upon  them  ?  Show 
how  the  care  of  so  many  converts  would 
press  unduly  upon  them,  and  take  up  too  much 
time.  They  sent  out  as  missionaries  for  something 
better  than  merely  distributing  food.  Besides,  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  :  some  began  to  join  their  number 
for  what  they  could  get ;  some  began  to  complain 
that  they  did  not  get  enough — what  o»uld  the 
apostles  do  P 

L  Stephbn  chosen.  (Read  vi.  1 — 8).  Question 
on  the  appointment  of  the  seven.  From  xzi.  8  show 
that  being  called  "  evangelists/'  their  work  was  not 
merely  to  see  after  the  poor,  but  also  to  teach  and 
preach.^  Show  the  same  fact  from  Stephen's 
preaching  (ver.  14),  and  Philip's  mission  work  in 
Samaria  (iz.  29).  Still  their  primary  work  to  *'  serve 
tables,"  ie.,  receive  money,  distribute  food,  keep 
accounts,  &c.  What  sort  of  men  would  be  selected  ? 
IVhy  honest?  Also  must  be  full  of  wisdom  from 
above,  so  as  to  decide  such  disputes  as  had  arisen. 
Remind  of  Solomon,  who  asked  for  and  received 
special  wisdom  for  his  work  (1  Kings  iiL  12).  Notice 
the  election.  Seven,  the  perfect  number,  chosen  by 
the  Christians  generally,  brought  to  the  apostles; 
special  prayer  ofifered  up,  an  ordination  by  laying  on 
of  hands  (v.  6).  Now  see  Stephen's  identity:  for 
what  was  he  specially  noted  ?  (ver.  5, 8)  and  what  was 
the  result  of  his  faith?  So  \haX  faith  was  not  only 
required  in  the  person  healed,  but  in  the  performer 
of  the  miracle.  But  great  success  in  Qod's  work  is 
sure  to  meet  with  opposition. 

II.  Stephsn  AccusBD.  (Bead  vi  9— 15.)  How  did 
the  Scribes  often  treat  Christ  ?  Did  they  succeed  in 
**  catching  Him  in  His  talk  ?"  Whence  had  He  His 
wisdom?     The  same  now  descended  on  Stephen: 


how  can  they  then  catch  him  ?  Only  by  false  wit- 
nesses. What  shall  they  accuse  him  of  ?  The  Jews 
all  devotedly  attached  to  the  Temple  and  laws  of 
Moses ;  a  cry  raised  against  that  sure  to  bo  caught 
up.  So  the  Council  (Sanhedrim)  again  assembled, 
and  Stephen  brougjit  in  as  prisoner.  Is  he  afraid  or 
nervous?  What  was  promised  to  be  given  in  the 
same  hour  ?  (Matt.  x.  19.)     How  did  his  face  look  ? 

III.  Stsphxm's  dbfbnce.  It  will  not  be  well  to 
attempt  to  read  the  whole  of  Stephen's  speech.  Let 
the  children  clearly  understand  the  charge :  that  lie 
had  spoken  blasphemous  words  against  (a)  the 
Temple,  (5)  the  law — viz.,  that  Jesus  was  going  to 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  change  the  laws  of  Moses. 
How  will  he  defend  himself  ?  Tell  the  children  how 
fond  the  Jews  were  of  hearing  the  story  of  their  past 
history.  So  he  began  with  that  to  show  how  their 
forefathers  worshipped  God  long  before  the  building 
of  the  Temple  and  the  giving  of  the  law.  Question  as 
follows: — Who  Wits  the  father  of  the  Jewish  race? 
How  did  he  worahip  God  P  What  special  revelations 
did  he  have  ?  To  whom  else  did  God  appear  ?  How 
often  to  Jacob  ?  What  three  promises  as  to  the  land, 
the  seed,  and  the  Messiah,  were  made  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ?  Who  was  raised  up  afterwards  as 
the  great  deliverer  ?  Where  did  God  appear  to  Him  ? 
How  did  He  reveal  Himself  ?  (ver.  32).  What  had  he 
to  do  on  the  Mount  Sinai  ?  Why  put  off  his  shoes  ? 
What  made  it  holy  ground?  When  did  the  Israelites 
worship  God?  What  became  of  the  Tabernacle  in 
their  wanderings  ?  Who  was  the  gteat  Jewish  king? 
What  did  he  desire  to  do?  Why  was  not  David 
allowed  to  bmld  a  temple  ?  Who  did  build  it  ?  Yet, 
even  then,  what  had  Isaiah  said  about  God's  temple  ? 
(ver.  49),  &c.,  &c  Then  point  out  the  lessons  from 
all  this.  (1)  That  the  patriarchs  lived  in  full 
communion  with  God  450  years  before  the  law  was 
given  on  Mount  Sinai,  therefore,  the  laws  or  customs 
of  Moses  (i.0.,  the  law  of  ceremonies),  could  not  be 
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nnirersally  binding.  (2)  That  as  the  Temple  was 
not  built  till  Solom^on's  reig^,  it  could  not  be  so 
absolutely  necessary.  Bemind  what  Ghrisl  had  said 
of  the  nature  of  spiritual  worship  (John  iv.  24),  and 
that  though  He  allows  a  house  of  prayer,  He  looks 
at  the  worship  rather  than  the  place. 

IV.  Stephen's  end.  (Bead  66 — 60).  Point  out 
how  the  Council  evidently  became  impatient.  3o  he 
rebuked  them  boldly  for  the  murder  of  Christ,  like  the 
prophets  before  him.  Contrast  their  fury,  gnashing 
of  teeth,  Ac.,  though  his  judges,  with  the  calmness 
and  dignity  of  the  prisoner.  What  peace  had  he  in 
his  heart  P  What  special  yision  was  youchsafed 
him  ?  His  full  faith  enabled  him  to  see  the  heavens 
opened.  Now  picture  the  scene  of  his  death :  the 
members  of  the  council  frantic  with  rage,  stopping 
their  ears  so  as  not  to  hear  his  words,  shouting  out  so 
as  to  drown  his  voice,  carrying  him  along  headlong 
down  the  slope  of  the  city  through  the  gate,  the 
crowd  rushing  after  them,  catching  the  excitement; 
the  Christians  (although  6,000)  powerless;  at  last 
the  place  of  execution  reached,  the  witnesses,  laying 
aside  their  clothes,  casting  the  first  stones  (John  viii* 
7),  the  others  joining  in;  Stephen  calm  and  composed, 
first  commending  his  own  soul,  and  then  praying  for 
theirs,  till  he  falls  asleep ;  devout  men  carry  his  body 
to  be  buried  (viiL  2),  and  angels  carry  his  soul  to 
glory. 


Y.  The  Lessons.  His  life  and  death  show  the 
.  beauty  of  (1)  pertonal  holiness.  Why  was  he  speciallj 
chosen?  What  kind  of  witnesses  were  they  com- 
pelled to  bring  against  him  ?  Let  children  ask 
themselves  if  their  lives  are  like  his — no  outward 
sins  to  be  taken  hold  of.  Bemind  of  Daniel— people 
who  wished  him  harm  could  only  find  his  religious 
zeal  to  bring  against  him.  (2)  Faith.  Show  how  his 
implicit  faith  entered  into  his  whole  life;  could  do 
wonders,  speak  wisely,  endure  boldly,  because  he  had 
implicit  confidence  in  Qod.  How  was  this  faith  re- 
warded ?  May  be  ours,  too,  if  sought  for.  Should  pat 
up  prayer, "  help  Thou  mine  unbelief ! "  (3)  Forgiveness. 
Like  his  master,  prayed  for  murderers.  Children  find 
it  hard  to  forgive  little  wrongs,  but  must  forgive  or 
will  not  be  forgiven.  Bemind  of  parable  of  unmer- 
ciful servant,  and  of  Lord's  Prayer.  If  like  Stephen, 
may,  like  him,  receive  crown  of  glory.    (James  i.  12.) 

Questions  to   be   answered, 

1.  Why  were  the  seven  evangelists  chosen  ? 

2.  Show  from  lives  of  Stephen  and  Philip  what 
their  work  was. 

3.  What  charge  waS  made  against  Stephen  P 

4.  How  did  he  answer  the  charge  P 

6.  What  two  lessons  may  be  learned  from   his 
defence  P 

6.  What  are  the  lessons  of  his  life  P 


MAY  FLOWER,   or  "SERVANT   OF  ALL." 
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ET  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  LITTLB  BUTTERCUP/    "  NOTHING 


OHAFTER 

"Forgiviiii;  one  another,  as  Qod,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  for- 
given you."— Eph.  iv.  28. 

'*  Charity  never  faileth."— 1  Cob.  ziil.  a 

iND  how  had  it  fared  with  those  at 
home  P  Geraldine  expected  May  to  join 
her  in  vain. 

At  last,  when  she  did  not  come,  she 

told  Mrs.  Hurst  what  had  happened. 

"  I  know  she  gave  up  coming  to  let  me  enjoy  a 

nice  quiet  time  all  by  myself  with  you.     Won't  you 

and  Dr.  Hurst  come  and  have  tea  with  us  P — it  will  be 

such  a  nice  surprise  for  her ! " 

**  To  be  sure  we  will !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  little 
May  Flower  growing  gentle  and  patient.  We  must  do 
all  we  can  to  help  her,  Gerrie ;  it's  a  sore  fight  for 
that  wayward  little  heart  sometimes,  but  I  believe  it 
is  set  so  true  that  it  will  ceme  forth  a  fine  polished 
shaft.  Go  to  the  study,  dear,  and  tell  the  Doctor 
what  you  have  just  told  me,  for  he  is  busy,  and 
nothing  else  will  bring  him  ,*  but  that  wiU,  for  he's 
a  shepherd  that  sets  great  store  by  the  lambs  of  his 
flock." 

Gheraldine  soon  returned  with  the  Doctor,  and  the 
three  strolled  up  the  little  wood 


BUT    A    SONG,"   *'HOW  TO   ENTER    INTO    RBST,"   ETC. 

There  was  a  joyous  welcome  for  kind  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hurst;  and  then  Geraldine  asked,  "Where's 
MayP" 

"  May  P "  said  Fhillis,  **  we  thought  she  was  with 
you." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  added  Stephen;  "I  saw  her 
go  off  with  Tom,  and  afterwards  met  the  young 
Xiincolns  looking  for  hipii,  and  wanting  him  for  tea 
and  supper,  so  they  are  sure  to  have  taken  her  with 
them." 

"I  am  disappointed,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely. 
"  I  came  on  purpose  to  have  tea  with  the  May  Mower, 
and  new  you  tell  me  she's  out." 

"Will  you  go  home  again,  Dr.  Hurst P"  asked 
Gerrie,  saucily. 

'*  No,  Geraldine,  for  I  see  I  must  remain  to  keep 
you  in  order." 

"  And  to  cheer  us  up  a  bit.  Doctor,"  said  Stephen. 
"  We  have  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  it  seems,  now 
Jem  is  away,  and  the  two  children  out." 

And  so  they  spent  a  very  happy  evening  together* 
not  so  much  as  dreaming  of  the  little  prisoner  close 
at  hand. 

It  was  long  past  ten  before  they  began  to  think 
of  the  absentees. 
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How  late  the  children  are!"  said  Phillia, "  nothing 
can  have  happened,  can  it,  Stephen?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  they  are  all  right  with  the  Lincolns. 
Ah,  here  they  are  !"  and  footsteps  came  running  to 
the  door. 

**  I  only  hear  one  ! "  said  Ckraldine,  nervonsly,  and 
the  next  instant  Tom  bounded  into  the  room. 
"  Such  a  joUy  time  we've  had  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  But  where 's  the  May  Flower  ?  "  asked  PhilHs. 
Tom  stopped  short,  dazed  and  bewildered;   then 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead. 
May  ?  May  ?"  he  repeated. 
Yes,  May ;  where  is  she  ? "  Stephen  demanded, 
sharply. 

Oh,  my  word !  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
Speak  this  moment,  Tom  ! "  he  commanded. 
"  I  locked  her  in  the  tool-house  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fields,  and  forgot  all  about  her."    He  fumbled  in 
his  pockets.    "  Here's  the  key." 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  silence.  Their 
mother's  and  father's  most  precious  legacy  to  them — 
their  little  white  May  Flower — ^shut  up  in  that  gloomy 
place  all  these  hours  alone,  and  away  from  every  one ! 
Tom  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Oh,  Stephen — 
PhOlis— Dr.  Hurst— I  didn't  mean  it ! " 

Stephen  seized  the  key,  and  they  started  up  to- 
gether. 

"  Don't  all  come,"  he  said  decidedly ;  "  it  may 
frighten  her  worse." 

Frighten  her  worse  !  the  words  were  dreadful,  for 
they  remembered  too  well  May's  terror  of  the  dark ; 
her  dread  and  fear  of  being  where  no  one  could  get 
to  her. 

*'  Oh,  do  let  me  come  ! "  Tom  groaned. 
"  Let  him  go  with  you,  Stephen,"  pleaded  Oerrie, 
he   can  come  ,  back  quickly  to  us.       Stephen   was 
already  off,  with  Tom  at  his  heels,  the  old  Doctor 
following  fast. 

What  a  weird  eerie  place  it  looked!  They  trod 
lightly  as  they  neared  it,  and  before  putting  the  key 
in  the  lock,  Stephen  called  to  her — 

"May,  May!"    No  answer,  and  he  tore  the  door 
open.       The  starlight  let  him  distinguish  a  heap  on 
the  ground,  and  he  knelt  down  over  it. 
May,  May — here's  Stephen." 
Oh  May ! "  cried  Tom ;   and  then  she  shivered 
and  spoke — 

Oh  Stephen,  Stephen!" 

Here  I  am,  darling!"  and  presently  she  knew 
she  was  gathered  up  and  safe  in  his  arms. 

"  Bun  on,  Tom,  and  tell  them  it*s  mostly  all  right, 
and  let  them  get  a  warm  bath  for  her." 

"Oh,  Stephen,  I  knew  you'd  come;  I  knew  yen 
would !  why  were  you  so  long  ?  "  and  her  wild  cling- 
ing told  him  how  fearfully  he  had  been  expected 
and  longed  for. 

"  My  poor  little  May  Flower,  we  none  of  us  knew 
where  you  were,  or  we  wotdd  never  have  been  so 
cmel ! "  and  comforting  and  soothing  the  trembling 
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child,  very  much  as  her  mother  might  have  done,  he 
carried  her  homo,  and  gave  her  into  the  safe  care  of 
Phillis  and  Mrs.  Hurst. 

Tom,  having  entreated  Oeraldino  not  to  leave  him, 
sat  in  a  wretched  state  of  misery. 

"  Now  Tom,  how  did  this  happen  V*  asked  Stephen, 
in  a  severe  voice. 

"Stephen,"  said  Geraldine,  "he  is  dr^&idfully 
sorry  and  troubled." 

"  So  he  ought  to  be,"  answered  the  brother  in  a 
voice  that  struck  terror  into  Tom's  heart. 

"He  has  told  me  how  it  happened,"  Qeraldine 
went  on,  and  then  she  gave  a  short  sketch  of  what 
had  ta^en  place. 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  think  of  such  utter  careless- 
ness and  'selfishness,"  said  Stephen,  indignantly; 
"to  shut  a  tender  girl  like  that  up  for  hours  alone, 
without  food,  and  in  cold  and  darkness,  just  because 
you  had  chosen  to  exert  yoxurself  to  put  her  in  a 
passion;  she  might  have  screamed  there  for  ever, 
and  never  have  been  heard — and  very  probably  did." 

"  Can  I  go  to  bed  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

*^  Of  course  you  can,"  and  he  followed  him  out  of 
the  room. 

Oeraldine  trembled  and  sorrowed. 

"My  dear,"  said  Dr.  Hurst  to  Geraldine,  "yon 
must  be  content  to  leave  Tom  to  his  brothers.  I 
fear  he  has  not  been  going  on  altogether  well  lately, 
and  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  let  him  know  it.  If  I'd 
a  boy  of  my  own,  Fd  trust  him  to  Stephen  sooner 
than  to  any  one.  He's  most  like  your  father  of  any 
of  you,  and  not  so  unlike  your  mother." 

"  It  seems  so  hard  to  do  without  them  sometimes," 
she  said. 

"  Surely  it  must,  my  child ;  so  hard  that  it  is  no 
wonder  He  says,  '  as  one  whom  his  viiwihepr  comforteth 
so  will  I  comfort  you.'  But  you  must  not,  and 
I  know  you  de  not,  grudge  them  their  happiness. 
It  would  have  been  very  woeful  for  one  to  have 
long  outlived  the  other,  though  either  of  them 
would  have  been  content  to  do  it  for  their  chil- 
dren's sake,  if  it  had  been  God's  will." 

Stephen  returned  as  he  said  the  last  words ;  and 
Gerrie,  whose  heart  stood  strongly  to  forgiving  and 
comforting  those  who  were  penitent  and  sorrowful, 
spoke  again. 

"Have  you  forgiven  him,  Stephen?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Geraldine." 

"  If  I  may  say  so,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Dr.  Hurst, 
"  don't  be  too  hard  on  him  now." 

"Why,  of  course.  Dr.  Hurst,  you  may  say  anything 
to  any  of  us ;  but  Tom  must  learn  some  way  or  other 
that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  allowed.  Why, 
anything  might  have  happened  to  a  nervous  child 
Hke  May." 

"Indeed,  I  grant  it  is  serious,"  continued  the 
Doctor ;  "  but  I  think  he  has  learnt  the  lesson  pretty 
severely  this  time.  His  cheeks  were  white  enough 
to  tell  that  tale." 
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"  Am  I  hard  on  him,  Gerrie  P  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  right  to  be  hard,"  she  said ;  "  bat 
I  do  think,  Stephen,  that  now  kindness  and  for- 
giveness will  make  him  take  it  more  truly  to  heart, 
than  if  we  treat  him  as  if  he  were  in  disgrace." 

PhiUis  came  down  to  say  that,  beyond  the  fright 
and  a  slight  cold.  May  was  all  right.  Mrs.  Hurst 
was  saying  her  adieuz  to  May  Flower  and  Tom,  and 
begged  the  Doctor  would  be  ready  when  she  came 
down.  Geraldine  went  to  fetch  his  coat,  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  halL 

"  Don't  let  your  sunny  face  grow  long,  my  dear," 
he  said ;  "  depend  on  it  it  will  be  all  right,  and  Tom 
will  be  much  the  better  for  this.  I  think  you  are  a 
little  apt,  all  of  you,  to  think  Stephen  a  bit  hard ; 
but  I  fancy  you're  mostly  wrong  there ;  and,  Gerrie,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  for  it  will  make  you  all  the 
better  to  him ;  but  I  know  right  well,  there  is  not 
one  of  you — ^not  even  you,  my  child — ^who  misses  your 
dear  mother  as  he  does." 

Then  Mrs.  Hurst  came  down,  and  they  went.  The 
others  said  "  Good-night,"  glad  to  get  to  their  beds ; 
but  Stephen  went  off  to  Tom. 

"  Tom,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  sitting  down  t>n  his 
bed ;  "  I'm  afraid  lest  I've  been  a  bit  hard  on  you. 
Fve  done  things  just  as  careless  and  wrong,  and 
worse ;  don't  fret  about  it  now.  May  seems  all 
right,  and  we  have  too  many  failings  ourselves  to 
be  hard  on  each  other." 

Then  the  sorrow  had  its  course,  and  Tom  protested 
against  having  meant  to  hurt,  or  frighten,  or  really 
annoy  May;  to  all  of  which  the  elder  brother 
assented.  Then  came  a  little  talk  about  May,  her 
brightness  and  sweetness,  her  tiresome,  naughty, 
teasing  ways ;  and  then  Lawrence  gave  him  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  talks  he  had  had  with  her ;  and  at 
last  left  him  to  fall  asleep,  with  the  thought  of  their 
May  Flower's  value,  and  some  idea  of  what  a  noble 


thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  Christian,  such  as  it  wap 
the  dear  wish  of  her  wild  eager  little  heart  to  be  ! 

{To  be  eontinued,) 


**THE    QXJIYER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

87.  That  the  Saviour*s  own  kinsmen  would  dis- 
believe in  Him  was  distinctly  foretold  in  the  Psalms. 
Quote  the  exact  words  of  the  prophecy,  and  give  an 
instance  of  its  fulfilment. 

38.  By  how  many  of  the  sacred  writers  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  designated  a  "Mediator?" 

39.  Indicate  any  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
charge  brought  against  our  Lord  and  that  against  St. 
Stephen. 

40.  "Take  heed,"  said  our  Lord  (St  Mark  viii. 
15),  "beware  of  the  leaven  of  Herod."  How 
frequently  are  the  Herodians  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels? 

41.  Quote  the  exact  words  of  the  oldest  letter 
recorded  in  Holy  Scriptm*e. 

42.  Find  the  earliest  mention  of  the  city  of 
Damascus — and  state  where  it  is  referred  to  for  the 
last  time  in  Scripture. 

43.  Give  a  complete  list  from  the  Old  Testament 
of  those  who  were  raised  from  the  dead. 

44.  Before  how  many  tribunals  was  the  Saviour 
brought  after  His  apprehension  ? 


ANSWETIS  TO  QUESTIOKS  ON   PAGE  80. 

25.  Luke  ix.  45. 

26.  St.  Luke   (ix.  31)   says  they  "spake  of   His 
decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

27.  "I  thank    my  God,   I  speak  with  tongues 
more  than  ye  aU  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18). 

28.  Mark  xUi.  1 ;  Luke  xxl  5,  6.     He  foretold  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple. 


PEACE. 


BY    THE    BEV.    M.    O.    WATEIKS,    M.A. 


OT  where  a  mighty  senate  sways 

With  august  laws  a  conquered  land ; 

Not  when  the  sea,  'neath  soft  grey  haze. 

With  kisses  soothes  a  much-vexed  strand- 


Not  there  doth  Peace,  exalted  high. 
Breathe  her  best  blessings  on  the  earth ; 

Nor  where  the  summer  twilights  die. 
Nor  spring  cheers  all  with  sudden  mirth. 

Bot  seek  with  me  my  rustic  home, 
Close  bosomed  in  the  heath-pink  hilla ; 

There  large-eyed  Peace  oft  loves  to  come. 
And  every  house  with  plenty  fills. 


There  rests  she,  in  some  yellow  field 

Tufted  with  wheat-sheaves ;  or  she  strays 

Where  orchards  mellow  fruitage  yield. 
Or  by  the  river's  devious  ways. 

And  oft  around  the  farms  her  feet 
Boam,  while  above  the  pigeons  flit. 

And  swallows  dart ;  and  children  meet 
To  play,  while  dames,  regarding,  knit. 

'Tis  there  Peace  waves  her  olive  wand. 
Throned  on  a  breadth  of  sunlit  plain ; 

Gives  blessings  with  ungrudging  hand, 
And  brings  the  Golden  Age  again. 
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THE     MOUNTAIN    STREAM. 

-^                                                                             BT   MS«.    a.  UHHATS   BANKS. 

^  MONO  the  giant  hilla,  i                The  spiriU  ot  the  snow, 

M^  Tbe  olood-Teiled  grand  old  bilk,  I                 Tha  soft  deliciong  ntew, 

-^                               I  waa  botn;  O'et  my  head 

And  the  niut  with  tiny  rilla  Shook  their  pinions  to  and  ho, 

Softlj  fed  me  night  and  mom.  I                    Till  theli  plumage  filled  mj  bed. 
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I  g^ew,  as  grows  a  child, 
A  laughing,  lisping  child. 
At  the  breast ; 
And  my  mountain-mother  smiled 
As  her  granite  lips  caressed. 

No  drop  of  rain  or  dew. 
Of  pure  pellucid  dew. 

Could  I  drink. 
But  I  swelled  with  life  anew. 
And  too  narrow  was  my  brink. 

Then,  as  a  restless  boy, 
A  brawling  wayward  boy. 
Out  of  bounds. 
On  I  leapt  with  noisy  joy. 

Fleet  as  stag  outstripping  hounds. 

Headlong  o'er  stone  and  rock. 
O'er  rough  and  craggy  rock. 

Plunging  deep. 
Till  I  staggered  with  the  shock. 
And  in  spray  was  forced  to  weep. 

Then,  mad,  and  stung  with  shame. 
Hiding  in  glens  for  shame, 

SuUen,  dark. 
Till  I  flashed  to  light  again 
fVesh  and  gleeful  as  a  lark. 

'Hid  pealing  heather  bells. 
Sweet,  chiming,  purple  bells. 
Did  I  mate. 


And  my  wedded  bosom  awells 
As  I  onward  roll  elate. 

Now  see  me  in  my  prime. 
My  full  developed  prime. 
Sweep  along. 
Though  monotonous  as  Time, 
Yet  sonorous  as  song. 

A  noble  mountain  Mream, 
A  torrent  of  a  stream. 

Giving  back 
From  my  sheen  the  sunset  beam. 
And  the  silrery  flying  rack. 

The  solitary  hills. 
My  old  ancestral  hiUs, 

Sigh  for  me ; 
Yet  though  ev'ry  ripple  thrills. 
With  fondest  memory. 

My  stream  will  see  its  nest. 
Its  hoary  mountain  nest, 

Nevermore ; 
For  ambition  fills  my  breaist. 
And  I  seek  a  wider  shore. 

I  qmlt  the  shade  of  pines. 
Dark,  moaning^  perfumed  pines ; 

Fleet  and  fast 
Through  the  world  my  oonrse  indines 
And  I  se^  the  Sea  at  last. 
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BT  THX   SBY.   J.   SPSNCE,   I>.D.,   ATTTHOB  OF   "BOUBS  WITH  DANIEL. 

"  JesoB  said  tmto  her,  I  am  the  Besurreotion,  and  the  Life :  he  that  hdieveth  in  He,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live : 

and  whofloeTer  lireth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  nerer  die."— St.  Johh  xi.  25,  26. 


0  W  often,  in  circumstancea  of  solem- 
nity and  sadness,  do  these  words  fall 
on  our  ears !  In  tho  cemetery  or 
the  churchyard,  whither  we  go, 
following  the  remains  of  some  loved 
object  to  their  la§t  resting-place,  these  sentences 
are  uttered  or  read  to  cheer  the  mourners,  and  to 
lift  the  thoughts  from  the  gloom  of  the  grave  to 
the  glory  of  the  future.  Wondi'ous  words  in  a 
world  of  separation,  sorrow,  and  death,  well 
calculated  to  soothe  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the 
deepest  giief !  They  were  spoken  to  a  sorrowing 
sister,  who  mourned  the  loss  of  an  only  brother. 
They  were  spoken  by  One  who  Himself  was  a  Man 
of  Sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  who  was 
poor  and  despised  amongst  men,  and  who  shortly 
after  died.  They  were  uttered  in  a  world  where 
all  men  die ;  where  the  living  tread  on  the  dast  of 
their  fathers ;  where  death,  with  gloomy  pomp  and 
resistless  sway,  sweeps  generation  after  generation 
into  the  tomb.  In  the  face  of  the  universal 
dominion  of  mortality,  and  in  the  very  presence  of 


the  grave,  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed,  "I  am  tht 
Besurrection  and  the  Life."  The  very  idea»  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reality  of  such  a  thing,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  sublime;  as  far  above  all  that 
mere  men  had  conceived,  as  heaven  transcends 
the  earth.  While  philosophy  was  speculating, 
and  reason  was  groping  in  the  dark,  and  men's 
minds  were  occupied  with  the  question  of  the 
soul's  immortality  and  wondering  whether  there 
was  any  light  for  man  in  the  terrible  darkness  of 
the  future,  One  in  human  form  appeared,  who 
declared,  with  the  authority  of  God,  "I  am  the 
Besurrection  and  the  Life :  he  that  believeth  iH  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  Here 
was  more  than  positive  doctrine ;  more,  if  possible, 
even  than  the  certfunty  of  Divine  utterance :  the 
very  Conqueror  of  Death  had  come !  Without 
hesitation  or  reserve  Christ  proclaimed  Himself 
the  Lord  of  Life  for  evermore. 

I.  Our  Lord's  words,  '*  I  am  the  Besurrection  omd 
the  lAfe!^  were  in  answer  to  Martha,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Bethany.     Jesus  had  said  to  her,  "  Thy 
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brother  shall  rise  again  i**  to  which  she  responded, 
"I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resur- 
rection at  the  last  day."  She  knew  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  belief  that,  after  a  long  series  of 
events,  when  the  end  of  the  world  came,  and  the 
day  of  judgment  arrived,  her  brother  Lazarus 
would  arise  at  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  But  to  her  remark  the  Saviour  replied,  "  I 
am  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life,^'  thus  claiming 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a  thing  entirely 
within  the  sphere  of  His  power  and  operation ; 
that  at  His  own  pleasure  He  could  give  or  restore 
life  at  any  time;  that  His  power  to  impart  it  or 
restore  ii  was  not  limited  to  special  times  and 
seasons  ;  and  that  all  life  in  time  and  eternity  was 
connected  with  Him,  and  depended  on  Him.  The 
redemption  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  results  of 
Christ's  mediation  and  sacrifice — one  of  the 
achievements  of  His  glorious  mission — one  of  the 
triumphs  of  His  incarnation  and  resurrection. 
The  remains  which  we  commit  to  the  dust  will  be 
reanimated  in  undying  form ;  the  sea  will  give  up 
its  dead ;  and  all,  small  and  great,  that  have  ever 
lived,  will  reeeive  an  incorruptible  body,  and  stand 
before  God.  Curious  questions  regarding  the 
nature  of  this  body  have  often  been  asked ;  but 
the  inquiry  is  only  speculative,  and  can  receive 
here  no  clear  and  definite  answer.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  what  is  sown  in  dishonour 
will  be  raised  in  glory,  what  is  sown  m  weakness 
will  be  raised  in  power,  what  is  sown  a  natural 
body  will  be  raised  a  spiritual  body;  that  the 
present  corruptible  body  must  put  on  incor- 
mption,  and  that  this  mortal  tabernacle  must  put 
on  immortahty.  The  forms  which  we  have  looked 
upon  with  love  become  changed  in  death,  and 
must  be  buried  out  of  our  sight,  to  be  sown  in 
corruption  amid  the  putrescence  and  gloom  of  the 
grave;  but  they  will  be  raised  again,  and  reappear, 
to  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body. 

Another  truth  implied  here  is  that  the  resur- 
rection is  altogether  and  entirely  in  the  power  of 
Christ.  It  will  not  in  any  sense  be  the  mere 
work  or  development  of  Nature,  but  entirely  super- 
natnral,  the  direct  act  of  Him  who  is  the  Master 
and  the  Lord  of  Nature.  The  whole  power  to 
accomplish  it  is  in  Christ^  and  that,  too,  not  by 
delegation  from  another,  but  in  virtue  of  His  own 
supremacy  in  the  universe,  and  from  His  position 
as  Mediator.  The  Eternal  Word  "  without  whom 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,"  He,  and 
"  not  a  succession  of  physical  causes  and  effects 
produced  all  life  at  the  beginning ;  and  He,  and 
no  operation  of  material  foi:oes  or  natural  laws, 
will  reanimate  the  dead  at  the  Resurrection.''  In 
Him,  independently  of  time,  are  the  whele  truth, 
reality,  and  power  of  the  resurrection. 

Further,  it  is  here  taught  that  this  resurrection- 
power  is  in  Christ  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  He  is 


the  life.  "In  Him  was  life;  **  and  He  is  the  Besur- 
rection,  because  He  is  the  Life.  All  life  for  the 
creature  is  in  Him,  emanates  from  Him,  and  de- 
pends on  Him :  hence  death  cannot  cope  with 
His  power.  It  is  but  a  part  of  His  arrangement, 
to  accomplish  His  will  and  execute  His  purpose. 
As  all  life  has  its  source  in  Him,  so,  of  course.  He 
can  continue  it,  suspend  it,  or  restore  it,  at  His 
pleasure.  He  is  the  Fountain  and  centre  of  life, 
and  must  be  the  cause  and  principle  of  all  resur- 
rection. The  resurrection  is  life  in  oonflict  with 
death ;  and  the  victory  is  declared  in  the  power 
and  exhibited  in  the  person  of  tht  Lord  Jesus. 
He  came  to  give  life  to  men,  and  "  He  that  fiath 
the  Son  of  God  hath  life,"  now  and  for  evermora 

II.  Based  on  the  assertion  respecting  Himself, 
our  Lord  says,  "  He  that  helieweth  in  Me,  ihaugh 
he  were  dead  l^though  he  havt  died^  yet  shM  he 
Uve:  and  whosoever  Uveik  mnd  heUeveih  in  Me 
ahaU  never  die."  Those  words  are  for  us  and  for 
the  children  of  men  in  all  time.  Our  Lord  speaks 
both  of  natural  death  and  of  spiritual  life.  In  the 
words  live  and  die,  as  understood  merely  of 
natural  life  and  death,  there  is  a  seeming  paradox. 
"  The  believer  in  Me,  though  he  should  have  died 
naturally,  shall  live,  while  the  tiving  man  who 
really  believes  in  Me  shall  never  reaQy  die :  belief 
in  Me  shall  ensure  life  after  deaih,  agaonst  death 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  it."  The  meaning  of  the 
Saviour's  words  is  that  in  reality  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  death  to  the  believer  in  €krist  Jesus. 
And  this  fact  is  stated  in  two  forms  :  first,  that 
the  believer,  though  he  die  in  the  body,  yet  for  all 
that  shall  live ;  secondly,  that  the  true  life  of  the 
believer  is  continuous  and  eternal,  not  subject  to 
anything  that  can  rightly  be  called  death.  "  The 
former  statement  is  meant  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
departed,  as  dead  in  the  body  ;  the  latter  to  meet 
our  own  case,  as  living  both  in  the  body  and  the 
spirit."  In  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
import,  the 'Saviour  had  previously  said,  "If  a 
man  keep  My  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death  ** 
(John  viii.  51).  The  first  statemmit  is  that  the 
believer,  though  he  must  die  in  the  body,  and 
though  he  should  have  already  died  naturally,  shall 
Uve  again.  Thip  is  simjily  the  announcement  of  a 
resurrection,  and  of  a  blessed  resurrection  to  all 
who  sleep  in  Jesus.  Our  relatives,  our  friends, 
our  companions,  pass  away  out  of  our  sight  from 
the  land  of  the  living ;  with  much  grief  and  many 
tears,  with  hearts  oppressed  and  hopes  darkened, 
we  follow  their  remains  to  their  resting-place  in 
the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living.  But  we 
sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope.  As  disciples  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave,  death 
is  to  them  but  as  a  sleep,  and  they  will  awake 
and  arise  at  the  last  great  day  with  their  bodies 
fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body;  for 
Christ  himself  arose,  the  first-fruits  ef  them  that 
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sleep ;  bo  they  that  are  Christ's  will  arise  at  His 
comiog.  The  bodies  of  those  loved  ones  which  you 
have  followed  to  the  grave,  the  forms  which  you 
decorate  and  care  for  now  as  the  earthly  tabernacles 
of  your  spirits,  will  moalder  into  dnst  and  dis- 
appear. Bat  that  very  dust  is  precious  in  the 
sight  of  Gtod,  and  at  the  Eesurrection  a  spiritual 
body  will  arise,  possessing  a  specific  and  individual 
identity,  not  an  identity  of  particles  and  organi- 
sation— "for  flesh  and  tlood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  " — ^but  such  an  identity  as  will 
ahow  that  the  'new  body  belongs  to  the  man,  the 
parent,  the  brother,  the  child,  the  friend,  or  who- 
ever he  may  be,  and  not  to  another.  And  for 
all  that  we  now  know  the  germ  of  this  future 
spiritaal  body  may  belong  in  some  way  to  the 
body  which  dies,  just  as  the  seed  com  has  in  itself 
the  germ  of  a  coming  harvest. 

But  the  Saviour  goes  beyond  this  statement, 
and  ^ys  that  the  man  who  lives  now  and  believes 
in  Him,  the  man  who  lives  by  the  faith  of  Ohrist, 
will  never  die.    Death,  as  it  is  ordinarily  under- 
atood,  contemplated,  or  feared,  will  not  be  death 
ito  Him.      This   is   for  our    encouragement  and 
ikepe.    No  man  who  lives  by  faith  in  the  Son 
•of   God,   no   man    whose   life    Christ   is,   shall 
««Ter  ''taste  of  death''    (John  viii.  52).     Death 
to  the  natural  man   has  a  sting,  and  over  him 
^he  grave  has  a  victory;   but  to  the  Christian 
^  disath  has  no  sting,  and  over  him  the  grave  has 
no   Tictory.      God   makes    him   the   conqueror, 
.through  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.    It  is  true  that 
he  must  die,  and  descend  into  the  tomb,  like  other 
men ;  but  in  his  case  the  aspect  and  character  of 
'death   are    altogether   changed.     Death   cannot 
'  claim  him  as  its  victim,  and  is  only  the  messenger 
of  his  Lord,  to  convey  him  to  a  land  of  unspeak- 
.  ably  higher  life  and  greater  glory.    When  the  beU 
of  the  prison-house  strikes  the  fisital  hour,  the 
^officers  of  justice  enter  the  cell  of  the  c&ndemned 
'prisoner,  to  bring  him  forth  to  execution.    His 
life  has  been  forfeited,  law  claims  him,  and  ho 
.ascends  the  scaffold,  the  victim  of  justice,    to 
•expiate  to  society  his  crimes  by  his  death.     So 
.men,  in  their  unregenerate  state,  under  condem- 
ination,  die.    But  to  the  Christian  it  is  not  thus:  to 
%im  "  there  is  no  condemnation."    Neither  death 
nor  law  can  claim  him,  for  he  belongs  to  Christ, 
and  "precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
ddath  of  His  saints."     "All  things,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come;  all  are  yours,  and  ye 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  Qod*a  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  22, 
23).    The  believer  in  Jesus,  then,  does  not  belong 
to  death :   he  cannot  be  its  victim.    On  the  con- 
trary, death  belongs  to  him,  and  is  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  his  perfection.    It  comes  not 
to  claim  him,  but  as  a  friendly  messenger,  to  in- 


troduce him  to  a  higher  life,  and  to  bring  him  to  a 
purer  and  more  resplendent  home — the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light. 

What  is  death,  as  ordinarily  contemplated  by 
men — death  to  the  natural,  unregenerate  manP 
Mark  the  contrast,  and  you  will  see  with  what 
force  of  truth  the  Saviour  says,  "  He  that  liveth 
and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die." 

1.  Death  to  man  naturally  is  a  cessation  of  this 
present  state  of  existence,  the  life  to  which  men 
fondly  cling,  and  in  which  they  would  fain  con- 
tinue ;  but  to  the  Christian  it  brings  an  increase 
of  his  true  life.  Men  seek  no  higher  life  than 
the  present  sensuous  and  material  existence,  and 
death,  when  it  comes,  closes  this  for  ever.  But 
the  man  who  believes  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  abides 
in  Him,  has  a  higher  life — the  divine  life — in  his 
soul.  All  life  has  the  capability  and  property  in 
the  living  thing  of  sustaining  relations  to  other 
objects.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  life.  The 
plant  has  relations  to  the  soil,  the  sunshine  and 
the  showers  of  heaven.  When  these  are  severed,  it 
dies.  The  animal  has  relations  to  others  of  its 
species,  and  to  the  food  which  sustains  it  from 
day  to  day.  So  man  has  these  physical  and 
sensible  relations  in  this  world ;  but  his  true  life 
is  spiritual,  having  its  highest  relations  to  God 
and  to  eternity.  Yet,  alas!  in  human  degeneracy 
these  are  not  duly  recognised.  While  intellec- 
tually, and,  in  some  sense,  morally  alive,  men  are 
spiritually  dead,  and  the  reign  of  spiritual  death 
is  co-extensive  with  the  reign  of  sin.  The  life  in 
man  which  depends  on  the  visible  and  the  mate- 
rial ends  by  death  ;  but  the  true  life  of  manhood, 
in  its  relation  to  Grod,  death  cannot  touch.  It  la 
divine.  This  new  and  better  life  the  Christian 
reaches  and  reaUses  through  faith  in  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit.  He 
possesses  it  now,  as  the  true  life  of  his  being ; 
and  death,  when  it  comes,  brings  no  cessation 
of  it,  no  interruption  te  it,  even  for  a  moment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  leads  to  a  wonderful  increase 
of  life,  and  actually  gives  eur  being  a  glorious 
expansion.  How  many  things  hinder,  hamper, 
and  depress  that  life  in  this  world!  The  entangle- 
ments of  the  flesh,  the  pains  and  propensities  of 
this  "  vile  body,"  the  temptations  and  weaknesses 
incident  to  the  present  state  of  being,  often  act  as 
clogs  and  hindrances  to  the  higher  life  of  man- 
hood ;  but  death  to  the  Christian  is  emancipation 
from  all  these,  so  that  his  life  rises  with  a  celestial 
elasticity,  to  soar  and  exercise  itself  amid  realities 
unknown  before,  or  only  dimly  seen  by  faith. 
Hence  the  Christian  does  not  die:  death  is  no 
penal  visitation  to  him ;  it  does  not  end  or  inter- 
rupt his  true  life,  bu-t  is  the  way  to  its  increase 
and  expansion. 

2.  Death  to  men  naturally  is  an  end  of  activity 
and  labour ;  to  the  Christian  it  issues  in  an  increase 
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of  activity,  and  leads  to  a  higher  sphere  of  service. 
The  man  who  in  commerce,  or  business,  or  daily 
round  of  toil  lives  to  himself,  has  his  course  of 
activity  ended  at  death,  it  closes  all  his  effort, 
and  interrupts  all  his  labour.  Death  changes  his 
countenance,  stops  his  energy,  paralyses  his 
powers,  and  sends  him  away.  He  may  have 
been  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain,  all 
for  himself  and  without  any  thought  of  God, 
but  the  end  of  this  comes  when  he  dies.  To 
the  Christian,  however,  who  has  not  lived  to 
himself,  but  to  his  Lord,  who  has  found  in 
daily  duty  and  in  secular  toil  the  discharge  of  a 
spiritual  obligation  and  the  rendering  of  a  spiritual 
service,  death  is  no  interruption  of  his  activity, 
no  cessation  of  his  service.  His  powers  in  this 
world  haTe  their  highest  exercise  in  doing  the  will 
of  Ged  and  seeking  His  glory,  and  death  but 
issues  in  an  increase  of  activity,  and  leads  him  to 
a  grander  and  wider  field  of  service.  More  har- 
moniously, more  fully,  more  felicitously,  will  all 
the  powers  of  the  redeemed  soul  engage  in  tho 
service  of  Christ  among  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect.  The  same  song  will  be  sung,  the 
same  service  will  continue,  the  same  powers  will 
be  exercised  for  ever.  Death  to  the  Christian  will 
be  neither  end  nor  interruption  of  activity.  *Tis 
true  he  returns  not  a^n  to  his  counting-house ; 
he  is  seen  no  more  in  the  place  of  merchandise ; 
his  home,  his  study,  his  books  shall  not  know  him 
any  more ;  but  the  powers  with  which  he  served 
God  in  these  spheres  on  earth  are  only  emanci- 
pated, purified,  elevated  by  death,  and  his  energy 
is  expanded  and  increased  for  a  service  which  will 
be  as  a  rest  and  a  reward  for  ever.  Hence  the 
believer  in  Jesus  does  not  die,  does  not  find  in 
death  any  .end  of  his  activity  for  his  Lord. 

3.  Death  is  to  man  naturally  an  interruption  of 
friendship;  to  the  Christian  it  is  a  closer  union 
with  the  highest  Friend,  a  more  intimate  realisa- 
tion of  that  friendship  which  is  the  charm  of  life. 
Death  bursts  the  bonds  and  cuts  the  ties  of  all 
mere  human  friendships.  "  Yours  till  death  "  is 
not  an  unfrequent  mode  of  expressing  attach- 
ments here,  tacitly  acknowledging  that  beyond 
this  world  they  do  not  go.  Friendship  may  watch 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  affection  may  soothe 
the  last  hours  of  earthly  life,  it  may  shed  tears 
over  the  grave  of  the  departed,  and  mourn  the 
ruthless  power  which  respected  not  its  bonds 
and  vows ;  but  death  absolutely  ends  many  of  the 
friendships  of  this  life,  and  interrupts  them  all. 
We  cannot  follow  our  friends,  even  in  thought  or 
imagination,  into  the  unseen  state;  but  death  is  no 
interruption  to  the  highest  friendships  of  the  soul, 
only  a  closer,  dearer,  purer  realisation  of  them.  At 
home  in  the  body  here  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord ;  absent  from  the  body  we  are  present  with 
the  Lord.     Death  only  brings  the  soul  into  closer 


fellowship  with  his  Divine  Friend— brings  him  to 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,  and  introduces 
him  to  other  friendships  in  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  firstborn.  With  Christ,  be- 
holding Him,  made  like  Him,  in  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  the  fellowship  of  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  to  these  holy  friendships  death 
is  the  way ;  so  that  the  Christian's  highest  bonds 
of  affection  and  interest  suffer  no  interruption 
when  he  falls  asleep  in  Jesus.    He  does  not  die. 

4  Finally,  death  to  men  in  their  natural  state 
is  separation  from  their  sources  of  enjoyment ;  to 
the  Christian  it  brings  an  inconceivable  accession 
of  enjoyment.  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will 
the  heart  be  also.  If  here  the  affections  are  set 
on  Mammon,  on  worldly  property,  or  pleasure ;  if 
with  eager  grasp  and  strongest  love  the  soul 
clings  to  the  things  of  this  life  in  any  form  as  its 
highest  ambition  and  pursuit,  death  wifi  bring 
separation  from  them  for  ever,  and  the  soul, 
stripped  of  its  pleasures  and  joys,  will  pass 
into  the  unseen  to  encounter  unaided  the  realities 
of  eternity.  But  by  the  believer  here  the  highest 
joys  are  found  in  the  love  of  Christ,  in  communion 
with  Otod,  in  fellowship  with  saints,  in  the  beauties 
of  holiness,  and  in  devotion  and  service  to  his 
Saviour  and  Lord.  To  these  death  is  no  interrup- 
tion ;  from  these  it  cannot  separate  the  souL  In 
the  unseen  state  to  which  death  introduces  the 
Christian,  the  love  of  Christ  will  be  paramount, 
the  beauties  of  holiness  triumphant,  communion 
with  God  perfect,  and  His  service  an  untiring 
devotion  and  delight.  Hence,  for  the  Christian 
"  to  die  is  gain ; "  he  passes  into  higher  ranges  of 
blessedness;  he  will  find  all  his  means  and  sources 
of  enjoyment  continued,  augmented,  purified, 
whether  they  be  intellectual,  social,  or  spiritual ; 
and  he  will  rise  to  inherit,  in  all  its  wealth  and 
freshness,  the  joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  Yes,  "  to  die  is  gain."  To  pass  away  from 
toil  and  sorrow,  from  suffering,  imperfection,  and 
tears,  to  the  land  of  celestial  song,  untiring  service, 
and  everlasting  joy,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord, 
this  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  human  sense,  to  die. 
Death  is  but  the  gateway  of  life,  the  entrance  on 
a  state  of  perfection,  resplendence,  and  glory  in- 
conceivable now.  It  takes  from  the  Christian  no 
energy,  no  activity,  no  prospect,  no  joy,  no  holy 
acquisition ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  introduces  him, 
emancipated  from  the  burdens  of  imperfeetion 
and  sin,  into  a  mansion  in  the  Father's  house 
above,  amid  the  effulgence  of  ineffable  light  and 
eternal  glory.  He  passes  away  from  earth,  but 
his  noblest  life  continues,  and  rises  to  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  in  the  paradise  of  God.  He  doeis 
not ''taste  death;"  in  his  case  it  is  "swallowed 
up  in  victory."  Thus  do  all  who  have  right  to 
the  tree  of  life  "  enter  in  through  the  gates  into 
the  city." 
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BT  THOMAS  ABCHER. 
,"IN  THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  SHADOW  OP  DEATH." 


HEBE  are  some  of  whom  we  might  be 
ready  to  say,  They  dwell  in  that 
valley,  that  the  shadow  of  death  lies 
darkling  before  them,  constantly  en- 
wrapping them,  enshrouding  them  in  gloom.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  so  of  persons  suffering 
from  what  we  call  incurable  diseases,  some  of 
which  are  painful,  occasionally  agonising,  others 
susceptible  of  relief  from  the  suffering  that  at- 
tends them. 

We  are  so  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  every  one  of 
us  incurable.  Though  we  may  not  at  present  be 
aware  of  the  mature  of  the  disease  that  will  bear 
us  further  a&d  further  into  that  valley,  where  the 
wings  of  the  great  aagel,  so  seeming  dark  as  to 
overshadow  all  things,  may  yet  be  revealed  to  us  as 
glowing  with  the  brightness  of  the  light  which  yet 
our  unaooBStOMod  oyes  oannot  behold,  we  are  none 
the  less  oertaHi  to  smooumb  to  it.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  UB  wfll  live  to  bo  conscious  of  no  other 
than  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases — ^because  no 
mortal  cmre  has  been  or  over  will  be  found  for  it 
— inourable  old  age.  There  have  been  those 
who  lived  lomg  enough  to  look  oalmly  at  the 
slowly  leagthoaiag  shadow  in  the  valley,  and 
almost  to  wonder  if  Death  had  forgotten  and 
were  departing  from  them,  leaving  only  the 
black  trail  behind;  but  the  time  at  last  came, 
perhaps  whom  they  had  learnt  to  see  more  than 
shadow,  to  catok  the  glint  of  the  heavenly  glory 
beyond. 

It  is  a  happy  thought  that  many  a  poor  afflicted 
child  of  Qod  has  seen  this  too,  and  continues  to  see 
it  daily,  although,  like  St.  Paul,  they  also  die 
daily.  It  is  oomforting  to  believe  that  many  who 
know  what  their  disease  is — ^who  are  pronounced  to 
be  "hopelessly  incurable"  in  a  rather  different 
sense  to  that  ia  which  we  may  all  be  declared  to  be 
hopelessly  inourable  also — do  not  dwell  perpetually 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  Christ  has  come  to 
them  and  taken  them  out  of  it,  that  even  in  this 
life,  where  He  is  they  may  be  also,  secure  in  the 
love  of  the  Father,  having  already,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  overcome  death  through  Him  who  is  the 
Eesurrection  and  the  Life.  The  great,  the  essential 
difference  between  these  sufferers  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  is  that  they  are  almost  always  conscious 
of  the  disease  which  is  incurable  because  of  its 
accompanying  pain,  and  that  they  are  disqualified 
for  many  of  the  ordinary  uses,  and  also  most  of 
the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life.  Perhaps  the  chief 
poignant  sense  of  their  condition  is  that  they  at*e 
no  longer  capable  of  fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties  ^ 


of  life  either.  They  must  be  dependent  always ; 
and  to  many  souls  the  suspicion  that  they  may 
live  only  to  be  a  burden  on  others,  to  take  instead 
of  giving,  to  lean  upon  instead  of  supporting, 
is  itself  almost  intolerable,  until  they  learn  to  look 
higher,  and  acknowledge  that  not  only  all  the 
things  of  the  world,  but  we  ourselves,  they  and 
theirs,  belong  to  God,  and  that  Kfe  and  death, 
height  and  depth,  principalities  and  powers,  are 
but  His  creatures,  incapable  of  separating  us  from 
His  love.  The  same  reflection,  coupled  with  that 
of  our  own  incurability  and  our  own  constant 
liability  to  be  stricken  down  with  hopeless  and 
painful  malady,  should  surely  lead  us  to  recognise 
the  duty  of  helping  some  among  the  thousands  who 
have  not  only  lost  health,  but  with  it  the  means  of 
maintaining  life,  and,  more  sadly  still,  the  hope  of 
restoration  to  former  strength^  or  even  temporary 
recovery. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  work  done  by  con- 
valescent homes  and  hospitals ;  but  there  are  those 
who,  being  sick  unto,  death,  yet  do  not  soon  die 
— ^those  who  must  be  discharged  from  hospitals 
uncured,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  curable, 
and  who,  unable  to  work,  unaccustomed  to  beg, 
and  almost  ready  to  meet  death  itself  rather  than 
sink  into  sordid  abject  pauperism,  know  not 
whither  to  turn  in  their  dire  necessity.  It  was  to 
aid  these  that  an  appeal  was  written  twenty  years 
ago,  asking  for  funds  to  establish  an  institution 
for  the  reception  of  those  suffering  from  hopeless 
disease.  It  is  to  see  what  has  been  the  result  of 
that  appeal  that  I  visit  the  Eoyal  Hospital  for 
Incurables  at  Putney  Heath  to-day. 

It  was  in  1854  that  Doctor  Andrew  Beed— to 
whose  indicating  hand  we  are  indebted  for  the 
installation  of  many  of  our  noblest  charities — 
made  an  urgent  appeal  on  behalf  of  those  who, 
being  discharged  as  incurable  from  various  hos- 
pitals, were  left  helpless,  and  often  destitute,  since, 
amidst  all  the  institutions  which  beneficence  had 
founded,  there  were  none  to  which  they  could 
prefer  a  claim. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  twenty  years 
to  alleviate  what  might  seem  to  be  almost  hopeless 
suffering. 

Let  us,  coming  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
pain,  and  looking  as  it  were  from  afar  on  that  dark 
shadow  which  yet  always  lies  so  near  to  every  one 
of  us,  note  how  in  the  heart  of  the  mystery  there 
is  hidden  a  joyful  hope  for  humanity,  how  in  the 
very  shadow  of  death  there  is  a  light  that  never 
yet  has  shone  on  land  or  sea. 
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It  is  a  still  autumnal  day,  and  as  we  turn  up  the 
wooded  lane  on  the  left  of  the  hill  leading  from  the 
Putney  Bailway  Station  to  Wimbledon,  a  tender 
gleam  in  the  grey  clouds  betokens  coming  rainfall. 
A  light  hanging  drift  descends  upon  the  distant 
hills,  and  breaks  into  pale  vaporous  shapes  amidst 
the  wooded  slopes  and  valleys.  The  yellow  leaves 
that  strew  the  ground  lie  motionless,  as  though 
they  ¥raited  for  their  late  companions  to  fall  gently 
from  the  branches  overhead  and  jein  their  silent 
company. 

Coming  into  a  broader  roadway,  and  passing 
through  the  gate  of  a  lodge,  we  come  almost 
suddenly  upon  a  glorious  sloping  lawn,  adorned 
with  goodly  trees,  worthy  of  the  great  building 
— meant  for  a  ducal  residence,  and  now  put  to 
nobler  uses — which,  for  all  its  stately  look,  has 
about  it  a  home-likeness  that  is  full  of  promise. 
Even  the  matchless  landscape  lying  around  it — 
the  expanse  of  wood  and  dale,  the  soft  slopes  of 
Surrey  hills,  the  deep-embowered  glades  where  the 
bronze-and-gold  of  moving  tree-tops  takes  a  change- 
ful sheen  from  slowly-drifting  clouds*  or  reflects 
strange  gleams  of  colour  from  the  glistening  silver 
of  the  rain — will  not  hold  us  from  the  nearer  glow  of 
windows  bright  with  flowers,  which  give  a  festal 
look  to  the  place,  although  it  is  so  quiet  that  we 
stand  and  imagine  for  a  moment  what  it  is  that  we 
have  come  to  see.  For  this  great  mansion,  with  its 
long  rows  of  windows,  and  wide-spreading  wings, 
is  the  home  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  men  and 
women,  some  of  whom  have  been  suddenly  stricken 
down,  and  others  have  slowly  fallen  day  by  day 
into  a  condition  of  incurable  disease,  and,  in 
many  cases,  also  into  a  condition  of  utter  bodily 
helplessness.  They,  and  the  attendants  whose 
constant  kindly  services  are  essential  for  their 
relief,  constitute  the  family  of  what  is  known, 
plainly  enough,  as  "The  Eoyal  Hospital  for 
Incurables."  There  are  no  distinctions  among  its 
members,  though  in  their  previous  lives  they  have 
belonged  to  various  grades— no  distinctions,  at  least, 
except  those  which  arise  from'  personal  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  claim  for  election  to  the  benefits  of  the 
charity  is  the  necessity  which  is  implied  in  the 
name  of  the  institution  itself;  and  once  within 
its  sheltering  walls  the  patients,  whose  failing  eyes 
brighten,  and  whose  wan  cheeks  flush  with  every 
loving  mention  of  it  as  their  home,  are  all  alike 
sharers  in  its  benefits. 

Kot  only  the  154  at  present  within  its  walls, 
however,  but  327  of  those  who,  having  ftimily  and 
friends  with  whom  to  dwell,  receive  pensions  of 


£20  a  year  each,  and  so  cease  to  be  a  heavy  bxu;den 
to  others. 

Do  you  think  at  first  sight,  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  building,  that  charity 
here  has  gone  beyond  precedent  in  providing  such 
a  place — a  palatial  pile  standing  amidst  scenery  that 
one  might  well  come  far  to  see  ?  Bemember  what 
is  "the  need  of  those  who  have  to  be  Ufted  out  of 
the  dark  hopeless  depths  of  what  is  almost  despair, 
of  those  who,  finding  themselves  banished  froih 
hospital  wards,  unable  to  earn  their  bread,  feeling 
themselves  a  burden  upon  those  for  whom  they 
would  almost  consent  to  die  rather  than  live  upon 
their  poverty,  of  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hourly 
pain*  have  the  mental  anguish  of  knowing  that  the 
long  calendar  of  darkening  days  may  find  them 
utterly  dependent  on  the  toil  of  those  most  dear  to 
them>  and  whoso  few  expedients  can  bring  little 
ease,  and  will  not  serve  to  hide  the  ever-present 
sense  of  disappointment  and  distress. 

Think  how  much  wealth  is  wasted  daily  in  the 
world,  and  what  a  small  part  of  it  suffices  to 
lighten  by  every  available  means  the  burden  of 
such  lives  as  these;  the  sorrow  of  those  who,  in 
the  dreadful  deprivation  of  what  to  us  seems  almost 
all  that  makes  Ufe  dear,  have  no  resource  between 
that  provided  for  them  in  such  a  place  as  this  and 
the  infirmary- ward  of  a  workhouse,  amidst  sordid 
surroundings  and  the  hard  mechanical  unfeeling 
offidalism,  which  in  such  cases  is  little  more  than 
organised  neglect. 

There  are  people  who  would  reduce  all  charitable 
institutions — yes,  even  such  as  this,  of  which 
living  personal  interest,  and  the  care  that  comes  of 
more  than  merely  casual  benevolence,  are  the  very 
foundation  and  corner-stone — to  a  dead  level  of 
official  rule,  in  which  benevolence  should  be  re- 
presented by  a  mechanical  department,  and  the 
sentiment  of  charity  by  a  self-elected  board  of  con- 
trol, dealing  with  public  subscriptions  as  though 
they  were  a  poor-rate,  and  recognising  neither 
individual  interest  nor  the  right  of  contributors  to 
give  it  expression.  Such  a  system  would  lack  the 
very  qualification  most  .needed  here,  and  to  be 
found  only  in  that  voluntary  personal  interest 
that  brings  to  the  recipients  of  bounty  more  than 
the  mere  bounty  itself,  the  heart*throb  of  sym- 
pathy, the  feeling  that  the  g^ft  nieans  mere  than 
the  cold  official  recognition  of  a  national  duty, 
that  it  is  the  expression  of  loving-kindness  ever 
active  and  living;  and  so  making  for  the  help- 
less, the  destitute,  and  the  dying,  not  a  mere 
asylum,  but  a  home. 

{To  be  eonelftded.') 
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CHAPTER  XT. 
)Y  CHES8INQT0N  wm  wtis- 
fled  with  the  results  of  her 
eiperimeat;  when  she  found 
tiiat,  after  a  few  -weeb  psssed 
in  ihe  lodety  of  EdA,  hec 
daughter  becatna  leM  h(^> 
deoiab  in  ber  habits,  more 
reipectfnl  ta  her.  Mid  more 
to  every  one  abont  her.  Had 
D  asked  whether  thii  naa  in 
ring  to  the  quiet  ibonghtful 
BO  mncK  of  her  time  iraa 
liaTe  ridiooled  the  idea,  and 
i:  It  was  she  who  inflnenoed  Eda; 
for  the  latter  had  one  of  those  temperamentB  that 
are  rarely  diatnrbed  by  tciflee,  and  it  was  no  trouble 
to  her  to  aabmit  to  the  often  cspridoot  and  always 
imperkwB  behests  of  th«  yoan^  lady.  They  walked, 
rode,  or  studied,  when  and  where  Endora  pleased, 
for  it  cost  Edft  no  effort  to  give  np  her  own  wishes; 
rally,  when  the  qaestion  came,  "Is  it  right  or 
wrong?"  she  was  firm  as  a  rock;  and,  net  a  little 
to  her  surprise  and  Teiation,  the  earl's  daaghter 
found  that  it  was  she  who  mnst  yield,  or  go  her 
way  alone. 

In  a  long  affectionate  letter  to  Hark,  his  slater 
related  her  change  of  abode,  and  the  circumstanoes 
that  had  led  to  it.  The"  answer  was  as  4»ara  and 
sympathising  as  Harts  letters  ever  were,  but  Eda 
laid  it  down  with  a  disappointed  look,  for  it  oon- 
tained  nothing  from  Bichie,  whose  congratolatious 
she  had  been  ooahting  upon.  It  was  rare  that  he 
forgot  her  now.  Indeed,  ISMxk  was  apt  to  gntmble,' 
when  Eichie,  finding  bim  occupied  in  writing  to  his 
Easter,  would  start  out  to' buy  some  tzifle — a  sachet, 
an  ornamental  card,  or  a  pliotograpfa  of  some  illus. 
trious  pereonaga — that  he  insisted  ou  endosing  in 
the  letter.  Trifles  all,  oosting  Sicbie  far  less  than 
the  cigars '  and  new  glores  on  which  he  eipended  a 
larger  amonnt  of  his  earnings  than  he  could  well 
afford,  bnt  they  fed  the  flune  of  the  liking  with 
which  he  had  contrived  U>  inspire  Eda ;  and  all  the 
romance  of  her  nature  centred  ronnd  the  handsome 
70uth,  whom — onpleasant  remembranoe  that  wonld 
foroe  itself  upon  her— Mrs.  'Oranton  had  distroated 
as  much  as  it  was  in  her  gentle  nature  to  distmst 
anyone.   ■ 

Eda  was  engaged  in  her  own  room  one  afternoon, 
availiog  herself  of  the  absence  of  Lady  Eddora,  who 
had  gone  with  her  parents  to  pay  some  calls,  to  alter 
one  of  her  dreasea,  when  the  countess's  naid  knocked 
at  the  door  to  tell  her  that  a  gentleman  from  Loudon 
was  asking  to  see  Misa  Granton  on  business. 
"  My  brother !     It  must  be  my  brother  !"  she  joy- 


fnUy  exclaimed,  as  she  started  from  her  chair  to  run 
to  him ;  but  Morison  shook  her  head  dissentingly. 

"  Lor*  no,  miss !  it  can't  be,  for  this  person  is 
grey-haired,  and  looks  quite  aged." 

On  hearing  this  the  affectionate  sister  was  filled 
with  alarm.  Barely  something  mnst  have  befallen 
Mark,  and  this  stranger  had  come  to  the  Park  to 
acquaint  her  with  it!  The  thought  was  such  on 
agitating  one,  that  she  was  pale  and  trembling  when 
she  entered  the  library,  where  he  awaited  her, 

Morison  had  correctly  described  his  appearance. 
She  found  herself  confronted  by  a  gentlemanly  man, 
whose  stooping  shoulders,  grey  locks,  and  colourod 
spectacles,  gave  him  quite  a  venerable  sspact  He 
extended  his  hand,  but  she  did  not  take  it^  for  she 
WBS  trying  to  decide  what  it  was  about  him  that 
seemed  so  familiar,  although  she  could  be  positiTe 
that  she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Edaf  Don't  yon  real^ 
know  me  ?"  he  asked,  and  she  started  violently,  for 
die  voice  was  Bichatd  Atwood'a. 

He  pushed  back  the  g/nj  wig  to  display  the  onrly 
chestnut  hair  beneath,  removed  his  glasses,  and  the 
mnffling  wrapper  that  had  helped  to  hide  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  and  then  laaghed  heartily  at  her 
disconcerted  looks. 

"Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?"  he  asked,  sobering 
a  little,  when  he  found  that  she  did  not  speak.  "  I 
could  not  keep  away  from  yon  any  longer  t  I  wanted 
to  saUsfy  myself  that  yon  are  well,  and  kindly 
treated,  and  so  on;  and  as  Uark  eoold  not  be  coaxed 
into  taking  holiday  with  me,  I  came  alone.  Ton 
doOi't  blame  me  for  it,  do  you,  Bdaf  he  asked,  in 
his  low  sweet  tones.  "Was  it  not  natural  that  I 
should  be  anziona  about  you  ?" 

"  Blame  yon  ]  Bow  oould  I  be  so  ungrateful  ?" 
she  exclaimed.  "  But  why  Uiis  disguise  F" 
'  Bichie  laughed  and  reddened.  "  Ton  dear,  simple 
child!  What  would  my  loid  and  my  lady  say, 
if  they  heard  that  a  gay  young  fdlow  of  two- 
aud-twenty  had  been  visiting  you?  I  think  it 
was  a  very  bright  thought  of  mine,  to  make  myself 
BO  like  your  grandpapa  that  no  one.  could  raise  an 
objection  to  me." 

"Bnt  the  deception,  Bichie!" 

"Excellent,  isn't  it?"  he  answered,  with  on 
amused  glance  at  himself  in  a  looking-glass  oppoiute. 
"I  flatter  myself  I  have  played  my  part  admirably. 
The  smart  lady's-maid  who  ushered  me  here  wheeled 
forward  the  easiest  ohair  she  oould  find  for  the 
asthmatic  old  gentleman  who  ould  scarcely  find 
breath  to  thank  herl"  And  Bichie  b^^an  rehearsing 
the  feeble  movements  and  wheeling  cough  with  which 
ha  had  imposed  upon  Morison,  as  welt  as  the  footman 
who  had  admitted  him. 


{DrawH  if  F.  Bakhaid.) 
"  Looking  OTBT  tha  ikatchai  the  ortiil  bad  addod  to  bii  porttolio."— ji.  123. 
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But  Eda  could  not  share  his  mirth,  nor  force  a 
smile,  when  he  reminded  her  how  he  had  assumed  a 
similar  guise  in  a  charade  the  last  Christmas  they  had 
spent  together.  She  could  not  help  thinking  of  what 
Bichie  ignored — ^the  false  position  in  which  his  heed- 
less act  had  placed  her.  He  was  here  under  false 
colours ;  if  his  masquerading  were  detected,  she  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  shame;  and  if  it  were  not, 
she  would  have  the  burden  of  the  secret  upon  her — a 
secret  which  would  keep  her  in  o(mtinual  terror  lest 
it  should  leak  out,  and  give  her  kind  friends  cause  for 
displeasure.  If  the  earl  and  countess  returned  before 
Bichie  departed,  they  would  good-naturedly  insist  on 
exercising  their  hospitality  towards  her  visitor ;  and 
even  if  he  quitted  the  house  at  once,  Eudora  would 
hear  of  his  coming,  would  question  her  cencerning 
him,  and  what  could  she  say  F 

Her  distress  became  so  apparent,  that  Kichie  per- 
ceived it,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  entreated 
to  know  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  him  comprehend  the  view  she  had  taken  of  his 
mad  freak ;  but  when  he  saw  that  she  was  absolutely 
unhappy  lest  Lord  and  Lady  Chessington  should 
find  him  there,  he  hastily  resumed  his  disguise, 
reproaching  himself  the  while. 

"  If  I  were  not  the  most  thoughtless  of  fellows,  I 
should  have  taken  these  things  into  consideration;  but 
the  prospect  of  seeing  you,  and  the  fun  of  dressing 
up,  must  have  blinded  me  to  the  folly  of  the  act.  I 
begin  to  think  Mark  is  right  when  he  says  my  head 
is  always  leading  me  into  blunders  that  make  my 
heart  ache  in  the  repairing.  But  pray  don't  look  so 
uneasy,  dear  Eda;  say  you  forgive  me,  and  I'm  off! 
Send  me  away  with  a  smile,  or  I  shall  be  miserable 
for  ever !  Ah,  if  I  had  such  a  dear  little  thing  as 
you  always  at  my  elbow,  I  should  not  be  continuaUy 
getting  into  scrapes,  should  I?" 

But  Eda,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  carriage 
drive  by  which  the  Cheesingtons  would  return,  co^ld 
scarcely  answer  him ;  nor  did  she  breathe  freely  till, 
leaning  on  his  waUdng<«tick,  he  had  crossed  the 
park  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  railway  station, 
and  she  had  no  longer  reason  to  fear  a  rencontre 
which  might  end  in  his  detection. 

It  was  not  tlntil  her  agitation  had  subsided  that 
she  began  to  find  excuses  for  .Bichie,  and  to  think 
that  his  good  intentions  deserved  a  better  requital 
than  her  averted  looks  and  cold  speeches.  For  a  few 
days  she  continued  to  feel  both  grieved  and  vexed  at 
the  heedlessness  with  which,  in  the  fun  of  proving 
himself  an  excellent  actor,  he  forgot  who  might  be 
compromised  by  it,  as  well  as  the  insult  to  the  earl 
and  countess  such  trickery  involved.  But  when 
]EUchie's  regrets  were  repeated  in  a  very  penitent 
and  affectionate  letter,  Eda  ceased  to  recollect  any- 
thing but  that  his  attachment  for  lus  old  playfellow 
had  been  stronger  than  his  prudence,  or  she  might 
have  said  with  truth,  his  sense  of  honour  and  honesty. 
Motison  tells  me  that  you  had  a  visitor  while 
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we  were  out,"  Lady  Eudora  observed,  the  morning 
after  Bichie's  escapade.  "  You  dismissed  him  very 
abruptly,  didn't  you  ?  " 

*'  He  was  in  haste  to  get  back  to  town,'*  said  Eda, 
with  burning  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes. 

Something  unusual  in  her  voice  made  Eudora  raise 
her  head  from  her  book  to  glance  at  her.  "  Did  this 
old  gentleman  bring  you  any  bad  news?'  Is  your 
brother  well  ?" 

"  Quite,  thank  you ;  I  have  not  had  any  bad  news ; 
but  don't  ask  me  any  more  questions,  please." 

Eudora  looked  suprised,  but  changed  the  suljeet 
directly,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  teaching  fresh  tricks 
to  her  Skye  terrier  forgot  all  that  seemed  odd  in 
Eda's  reticence  respecting  her  visitor. 

The  winter  was  now  setting  in.  Eda  had  been 
at  Chessington  for  a  considerable  period,  and  still 
the  countess  hugged  herself  on  the  success  of  her 
experiment.  The  chiUiness  of  the  weather  was 
certainly  one  reason  why  Eudora  was  sometimes 
found  drawing  and  writing  at  times  that  used  to  be 
devoted  to  a  romp  with  the  dog^  or  a  visit  to  the 
stables  with  her  father.  But  another  and  more 
powerful  one  was  to  be  found  in  the  attachment  with 
which  Eda  had  inspired  her.  She  was  often  haughty 
and  capricious,  and  would  even  tease  her  quiet  little 
companion  for  her  conscientious  scruples ;  yet  it  was 
for  these  scruples  she  loved  and  respected  her ;  and, 
as  Lady  Chessington  had  predicted,  the  steady  un- 
obtrusive course  of  one  who  took  the  Bible  for  her 
guide  in  all  things  influenced  Eudora  more  than  she 
was  aware  of.  She  could  not  wrangle  with,  nar  set 
her  will  against  Eda's,  as  she  did  against  her  mother^s 
and  Mr.  St.  Orme*s,  because  Eda  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  arguments,  or  to  assist  her  in  finding  excuses 
for  her  conduct.  What  Lady  Eudora  was  proposing 
to  do  was  either  right  or  wroTig ;  there  could  be  no 
middle  way,  no  alternative,  but  positively  obeying 
or  disobeying ;  and  the  wayward  heiress  often  found 
herself  refraining  from  some  folly,  lest  she  should 
seem- to  deserve-  the  veproach  of  selfisimesa^that  had 
already  stung  her  so  deeply. 

"  Do  you  think  me  selfish,  Eustace  ?"  she  asked 
her  cousin,  one  day  when  she  had  been  pondering 
over  the  annoying  charge. 

"Quite  the  contrary,  dear  Dora;  I  have  often  had 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  disposed  to  be  too  generous." 

"Ah,  but  I  do  not  mean  in  that  sense  of  the 
word.  I  am  fond  of  giving ;  I  like  to  relieve  the  poor, 
and  so  on ;  but  in  what  Eda  would  call  the  deeper 
and  truer  meaning  of  the  word,  now  tell  me,  am  I 
selfish?" 

"I  am  afraid  so,  Eudora!"  and  he  spoke  in  such 
low,  pained  tones,  that  she  divined  what  it  cost  him 
to  say  this.  She  was  beginning  to  dimly  perceive 
that  one  may  be  the  ppssessor  of  many  virtues,  and 
even  pride  oneself  on  being  liberal  to  the  needy, 
courteous  to  inferiors,  and  capable  of  many  acts  that 
recommend  us  to  those  about  us,  yet  do  none  of 
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these  things  in  singleness  of  heart.  Neither  was  it 
80  easy  as  it  had  been  to'  thrnst  the  blame  of  her 
misdeeds  on  her  mother.  Lady  Chessington  wajs 
treated  by  Eda  with  an  affectionate  respect  that 
shamed  Eudora  into  imitating  it;  and  a  severe 
illness,  that  left  the  countess  so  weak  that  she 
required  constant  attention,  drew  the  mother  and 
daughter  still  closer  together. 

During  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  Mr.  Allonby, 
the  artist,  came  to  Chessington  Hall  on  his  way  back 
to  London,  and  Eda  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  renew 
her  acquaintance  with  him.  He  had  been  in  Scot- 
land, he  told  her,  copying  a  picture  for  a  nobleman 
to  whom  the  Earl  of  Chessington  had  recommended 
him,  and  his  stay  had  been  protracted  till  he  was 
longing  to  get  back  to  the  old  friends  at  home. 

''You  will  scarcely  be  in  time  to  spend  your 
Christmas  with  them,"  Eda  observed,  as,  with  Lady 
Eudora,  she  sat  looking  over  the  sketches  the  artist 
had  added  to  his  portfolio.  "  Are  you  one  of  a  large 
family,  Mr.  Allonby  ?" 

"  YeSj  Miss  Granton ;  but  there  are  only  three  of 
118  left  in  the  old  home — Gran,  who  presides  over  our 
domestic  aiSairs,  my  sister  Doris,  and  L" 

"  Though  last,  not  least,  I  suppose,"  Eudora  jest- 
ingly observed.  "  Confess  now,  Mr.  Allonby,  that  you 
are  an  autocrat  when  in  the  bosom  of  your  family." 

He  laughed  good-humouredly.  "  I  leave  the  de« 
fence  of  my  character  to  Doris  and  Gran.  I  am 
content  to  know  that  they  wHl  be  glad  to  have  me 
back.  •Doris  assures  me  in  her  last  letter  that, 
although  I  give  her  no  end  of  trouble  with  my 
'  untidy  ways/  I  am  very  much  missed." 

**  For  the  identical  reason  you  have  just  alleged  ?" 
Eudora  demanded. 

"Possibly.  Did  I  not  just  tell  your  ladyship  that 
I  am  too  prudent  to  attempt  my  own  defence  ?  By 
the  way,  I  have  a  sketch  somewhere  here  of  my 
sister.  She  has  one  of  those  statuesque  faces  we 
artists  find  excellent  studies." 

As  he  tossed  over  the  bits  of  cardboard  ha  had 
taken  from  a  pocket  of  the  portfolio,  two  or  three  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Eda.  She  stooped  for  them,  and  was 
transfixed  with  surprise,  for,  portrayed  on  tbe  largest, 
she  beheld  the  smiling  eyes  and  somewhat  sensuous 
but  winning  features  of  Kichie  Atwood. 

Involuntarily  she  glanced  at  Mr.  Allonby  for  an 
explanation,  but  he  was  taJking  to  the  countess,  who 
had  just  joined  them,  and  Eda  had  had  time  to  over- 
come her  astonishment  when  Lady  Eudora  peeped 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  What  a  veiy  hand- 
some man !    Who  is  he,  Mr.  Allonby  ?" 

"  Do  you  really  caU  that  a  handsome  face,  Lady 
Eudora  ?^  the  artist  inquired,  as  she  held  the  sketch 
towards  him. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  she  promptly  responded.  "  Do 
not  you?" 

"La  some  respects,  yes;  but  it  lacks  something 


without  which  no  mere  animal  beauty  can  give  any 
real  satisfaction.  This  face  is  weak.  If  there  were 
greater  breadth  in  the  brow,  and  the  chin  and  upper 
lip  were  moulded  in  a  more  resolute  cast,  how  it 
would  improve  it !" 

"  Ah !"  said  Eudora,  carelessly,  "  you  look  at  all 
these  things  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Do  you 
ever  find  your  ideal  ?  But  of  course  you  do  not ; 
how  should  you,  when  your  too  critical  eyes  detect 
imperfections  in  the  most  perfect  ?" 

"  Isn't  that  a  paradox.  Lady  Eudora  ?"  Mr.  AUonby 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  1  dare  say  it  is,  for  I  am  not  great  at  arguing. 
You  have  not  told  us  the  name  of  this  gentleman 
over  whose  portrait  we  are  disputing.  Is  he  one  of 
the  shining  characters  of  this  generation  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  the  artist  answered,  quickly,  and  in 
rather  dLBjMuraging  tones;  "that  is  the  head  of  a 
young  fellow  who  visits  at  the  house  of  one  of  my 
relatives,  and  his  name  is " 

"  I  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  original  of  that 
sketch.  Lady  Eudora^"  ssid  Eda,  crimsoning  to 
the  temples,  but  speaking  very  distinctly.  "It  is 
Biohard  Atwood,  and  he  is  my  brother's  friend — and 
mineJ* 

She  moved  away  as  she  finished  speaking,  to 
answer  a  signal  from  the  countess,  who  wanted  her 
help  in  some  difficulty  in  the  worsted*work  with 
which  she  was  amusing  herself. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 
With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  sketch,  Mr. 
Allonby  sat  for  several  minutes,  trying  to  recall  the 
precise  words  he  had  used  in  speaking  of  Bichie; 
but  Lady  Eudora,  quick  to  perceive  the  ludicrous, 
laughed  at  the  recollection  of  the  startled  look  with 
if^ich  he  had  heard  Eda  proclaim  her  acquaintance 
with  the  young  man,  and  beg^  to  rally  him  upon  it. 

"You  owe  Miss  Granton  an  apology,"  she  said, 
"  for  you  certainly  did  not  give  her  the  impression 
that  her  friend  is  a  favourite  of  yours.  You  had 
better  follow  her,  and  make  your  peace." 

But  Mr.  Allonby  did  not  move.  "  Don't  you 
think,  Lady  Eudora,  that  it  is  sometimes  wiser 
and  kinder  to  let  an  awkward  matter  rest?  On 
reflection  Miss  Granton  will,  I  am  sure,  acquit 
me  of  any  intention  of  offending  her."  And, 
as  if  determined  to  change  the  subject,  he  began 
asking  her  ladyship  if  he  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
a  sitting  from  her  before  he  went  to  town. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  earl ;  but  "  No,  no ! "  cried  his 
daughter,  so  persistently  that,  when  alone  with  her, 
Eda  asked  if  she  had  any  real  objection  to  having 
her  portrait  taken. 

"Yes,  one  that  is  insuperable,"  she  answered, 
frowning  and  colouring. 

"  Lady  Chessington  wishes  it  very  mnoh."  she  wm 
reminded. 
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"And  that  is  why  I  refuse.  It  Boands  awfully 
nndutif 111,  doesn't  it  P  Bat  I  happen  to  know  that 
mamma  wants  my  miniature  for  Eustace,  and  I  do 
not  choose  that  he  should  have  it." 

"  And  yet  I  believe  you  to  be  sincerely  attached  to 
Mr.  St  Orme  I"  ^ 

**  Yes/'  said  Endora,  blnshing  still  more  deeply, 
**  I  believe  I  am.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  wonder- 
f  ally  patient  with  me.  If  he  were  not  my  cousin, 
and  if  I  did  not  knpw  that  all  oar  friends  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  match  for  both  of  as,  I  might 
learn  to  Hke  him  well  enough  to  msny  him  some 
day.  As  it  is,  I  hope  he  will  find  a  better  wife  than 
I  should  be— don't  you  ?" 

"  Mr.  St.  Orme  certainly  deserves  to  have  a  greater 
value  set  on  his  affections  than  you  are  testifying," 
Eda  answered,  with  warmth,  for  she  did  not  like  the 
flippant  tone  she  had  taken. 

"Hear,  hear!"  cried  Endora.  "I  dearly  love  to 
work  you  up  into  a  pet,  O  duunpioness  of  all  the 
injured  and  abased!  But  you  are  quite  right; 
Eustace  deserves  a  bride  who  will  be  more  sub- 
missive and  sweet-tempered  than  I  should  be.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  consent  to  leave  my  own  dear 
indulgent  father ;  but  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  to  marry 
in  a  more  romantic  style  than  mamma  proposes  for 
me ;  and  111  certainly  not  have  a  man  whom  I  can 
twist  round  my  finger  !** 

'*  That  is  an  imworthy  boast.  Lady  Eudora,"  said 
Eda;  and  Lady  Eudora  bad  the  grace  to  look 
ashamed  of  it. 

"So  it  is,  very  unworthy.  Please  forget  that  I 
ever  spoke  so  foobahly.  I  wish  my  tongue  would 
not  run  away  with  me  so  often.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  nlean  what  I  said." 

How  far  this  was  true,  who  shall  sayP  But 
certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  light  words  just  spoken 
so  carelessly  were  destined  to  be  remembered  and 
regretted  long  afterwards. 

Mr.  AUonby,  after  another  vain  attempt  to  obtain 
a  sitting  from  Lady  Eudora,  went  to  town,  every  one 
expressing  themselves  sorry  to  lose  him,  for  he  was 
so  cheerful  and  well-informed  as  to  be  a  valuable 
companion  in  a  dull  country  house.  Talking  of  him 
and  her  little  adventure  in  the  railway  carriage,  Eda 
was  led  to  speak  of  the  brother  she  had  left  in 
London;  and  Lady  Chessington  questioned  her  closely 
about  Mark  and  his  present  position. 

The  loving  sister  intended  to  be  very  sincere  in 
her  replies,  but  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  Mark, 
and  it  was  more  natural  to  dwell  upon  his  good 
qaalities — ^his  energy,  his  abilities,  his  horror  of  all 
low  vices — than  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  his 
character.  With  regard  to  his  position,  she  only 
knew  that  he  held  a  small  agency,  and  was  strug- 
gling very  hard  to  obtain  more  lucrative  employment. 
Sometimes  his  &hort  and  always  unsatisfactoiy  letteHB 
were  couched  in  hopeful  terms,  sometimes  in  very 
depressed  ones,  aiid  of  late— bat  this  she  could  not 


bring  herself  to  mention,  fo»  she  believed  that 
Mark's  disappointment  rendered  him  unjust — ^he  had 
complained  bitterly  of  Bichard  Atwood's  selfishness, 
declaring  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  put  up  with 
it  much  longer. 

"Has  your  brother  no  friends  in  London  who 
would  render  him  more  efficient  assistance  F"  Lady 
Chessing^n  inquired,  after  one  of  these  conversa- 
tions. 

Eda  explained  that  they  were  almost  strangers  in 
the  great  metropolis. 

"Then  it  is  a  great,  a  very  great  pity  that  he 
should  be  there  alone.  Nothing  seems  sadder  to  me 
than  the  thought  of  a  young  man  being  cast  upon 
the  great  world  homeless.  I  have  been  talking 
about  him  to  the  e^l,  and  telling  him  what  I  have 
learned  from  you  about  your  brother's  position." 

Eda's  work  dropped  in  her  lap.  If  Lord  Chee- 
sington,  who  was  both  rich  and  powerful,  would 
interest  himself  in  Mark's  fortunes,  how  thankful 
she  should  be ! 

The  countess  smiled  at  her  eager  upraised  face. 

"  For  your  sake,  my  dear,"  Lady  Chessingt^i  went 
on,  "  we  shall  be  glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  yoor 
brother.  But  we  most  first  know  what  he  is  fit  for ; 
and  so  the  earl  has  been  suggesting  that  he  might 
perhaps  come  here  for  the  present  as  his  secretary 
and  librarian." 

"  Our  books  are  in  a  disgraceful  state,"  interposed 
Eudora.  "  Eustace  was  saying  only  yesterday  that 
many  of  the  finest  works  are  spoiling." 

"  If  Mr.  Granton  accepts  our  offer,  he  will  catalogue 
and  arrange  them  for  us,"  her  mother  replied;  "and 
so,  Eda,  we  will  leave  you  to  write  to  your  brother. 
Tell  him  that  the  arrangement  is  merely  to  be  a 
tempomzy  one,  and  that  its  duration  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  If  Lord  Chessington  is  satisfied  that 
he  will  do  credit  to  his  recommendation,  he  will  lose 
no  time  in  endeavouring  to  procure  him  a  more 
lucrative  post." 

Eda  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express  her 
thankfulness;  and  as  soon  as  the  countess  left  her 
she  fiew  to  write  her  letter  to  Mark,  and  tell  him 
what  bright  prospects  were  opening  before  him. 

"  You  will  make  me  wish  I  had  a  brother,  if  yoa 
look  so  ridiculously  happy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing* 
yours,"  Eudora  merrily  told  her.  "  I  hope  he  is  the 
very  moral  of  you,  as  the  old  women  say." 

"I  don't  think  Mark  is  much  like  me,"  Eda 
answered ;  and  from  that  moment,  though  she  could 
scarcely  have  told  why,  a  feeling  of  distrust  mingled 
with  her  joy.  What  if  Mark  proved  himself  un^ 
worthy  of  the  earl's  goodness?  The  thought  was 
indignantly  scouted  as  soon  as  it  presented  itself; 
but  it  oame  back  again  and  again;  and  it  was 
throbbing  in  her  heart  when  she  was  told  that  Mark 
had  answered  her  letter  in  person,  and  was  waiting 
in  the  morning-room  to  see  her. 

{To  be  oontiKu^L) 
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SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    FiBST  SxBisa.    No.  8.    Philip. 


Chapter  to  he  read — AcU  viii, 

NTBODUCTION.  Ask  the  chUdien  what 
Christ  had  foretold  about  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  What  had  He'  compared  it 
to?  (Matt  ziii.  31).  Hare  seen  it  spread 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  five 
thousand  in  Jerusalem;  how  was  it  to 
spread  its  branches  in  other  places  P  What  had  its 
enemies  tried  to  do  ?  Who  was  forbidden  to  preach  P 
With  what  success  ?  What  was  done  to  Stephen  ? 
Who  kept  the  dothes  of  the  witnesses^  and  made 
himself  aotire  in  persecuting?  What  woidd  the 
Christians  do  to  avoid  persecution  P  Just  as  Christ 
had  told  them — to  flee  to  other  cities  (liCatt.  x.  23),  but 
what  did  they  do  when  they  got  there  P  Thus,  per- 
secution only  spread  the  Gospel  more,  so  became  a 
proverb,  "Blood  of  the  martyrs  the  seed  of  the 
Church."     Trace  spread  of  Gospel  in  Samaria. 

I.  A  Falsb  Contxbt.  (Read  viii  6 — 25.)  Ask 
who  Philip  was,  and  where  he  was  now  sent.  When 
had  Samaria  been  visited,  and  by  whom  ?  Remind 
of  Samaritan  woman  talking  with  Christ,  and  of  the 
converts  made  (John  iv.  89) ;  of  the  grateful  Samaritan 
leper ;  therefore  Samaritans  prepared  to  hear  more. 
What  power  did  Philip  possess  to  confirm  his 
preaching  P  (v.  6).  What  power  did  he  not  possess  P 
Who  were  sent  down  by  the  Apostles,  and  for  what 
purpose  ?  (▼.  14).  Hence  show  that  Philip  the  deacon 
or  evangelist  (xxi.  8)  preached,  baptised,  and  worked 
miraclefi,  but  could  not  impart  the  e^ecial  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Kow  inquire  about  Simon.  Describe  him  as  a 
village  sorcerer^  pretending  immense  power.  Whence 
derived?  (v.  10).  All  the  village  consulting; 
ignorant  rustics  and  even  upper  classes  are  alike 
beguiled.  Ifow  they  hear  of  a  greater  power  of  God, 
and  see  the  miracles.  Remind  of  magicians  who 
coald  not  stand  before  Moses  (Ex.  viii  19),  acknow- 
ledging God's  power  ;  so  this  sorcerer,  prof essing  true 
faith,  is  baptised.  How  the  news  of  Samaria  receiv- 
ing the  Gospel  is  carried  to  Jerusalem.  Who  were 
sent  down?  Picture  the  scene:  the  arrival  of 
the  two  ax>oetIes;  the  excitement  among  the  new 
converts;  the  8o!emn  sorvice;  the  laying  on  of 
hands ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Who  was 
watching  the  pioceedings?  What  request  does  he 
niake,  aiid  how  diies  Peter  answer  it  ?  What  did  this 
show  on  Simon's  part?  (a)  Ignorance  in  thinking 
God's  gilts  could  be  purchased.  For  passages 
showing  that  th^  are  fi*ee  gifts,  see  James  i.  17, 
Bom.  vi  23,  and  many  others,  (b)  Fride,  evidently 
wanting  this  power  to  retain  influence  over  the 
village.  Still,  evidently  some  good  at  work  in  Simon, 
M  he  asks  Peter  to  pray  for  him  (ver.  24). 


Pbactical  Lessons.  (1)  Bin  of  wUehcraft,  Ask 
for  the  first  commandment,  and  show  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  consulting  wit<dLes,  fortune-tellers,  &a« 
as  dishonouring  to  God.  (2)  Freedom  of  Qod's  g\ft$. 
Were  they  to  be  bought  could  not  be  universal; 
being  free,  within  reach  of  all  (Isa.  Iv.  1),  to  be 
obtained  by  prayer  (Luke  xL  IS). 

IL  A  Tbub  CoNVBRT.  (Bead  26  to  end.)  Philip 
having  preached  to  villages,  has  now  an  individual  to 
instrust.  Who  was  this  proselyte,  and  where  return- 
ing P  Let  the  children  tell  the  following  points  in 
his  oharactec^-(a)  He  %oa$  eameH,  Look  out  Ethiopia 
in  map  to  show  the  distance  he  had  come  for  wor« 
ship.  (6)  He  wcu  etnidUnu,  SolemniBcd  by  the  services 
of  the  Temple  during  the  feast,  he  wa,s  returning  in 
a  thoughtful  mood,  and  reading  :  what  chapter  ? 
(e)  He  vfoe  dooUe,  Not  content  to  read  through  a 
chapter  and  then  stop ;  wanted  to  understand. 

Who  was  watching  the  Eunuch,  and  who  was  sent 
to  guide  himP  Show  how  God  is  thus  intently 
seeking  out  men  to  worship  Him  aright,  not  leaving 
them  alone,  but  guiding  fhem  in  the  use  of  means : 
thus  the  Magi  astrolggists  by  a  star  are  led  to 
Christ;  Peter,  the  fisherman,  converted  by  draught 
of  fishes ;  the  Eunuch,  when  reading  the  Scriptures, 
has  a  heavenly-sent  guide.  Now  picture  the  journey 
continued — Philip ;  the  Eunuch;  the  earnest  con- 
versation; servants  catch  snatches  of  it;  what  had 
Christ  coupled  with  faith?  (Mark  xvi.  16).  The 
Eunuch  taught  this  duty,  desires  the  Christian  rite. 
What  is  the  requisite  P  Does'he  possess  it  P  (ver.  37). 
Philip's  work  over,  he  is  taken  elsewhere.  The 
Eunuch  realises  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — ^love  and 
joy  (Gal.  V.  22). 

Pbactical  Lbssoks.  (1)  Beehert  wiQ  he  UanghL 
None  ever  sought  God  in  vain.  Question  is,  are  we 
seeking  Christ,  anxious  to  learn  of  Him,  become  like 
Him.  He  will  teach  us  by  His  Word,  His  Spirit, 
His  ministers.  His  providences.  (2)  The  importance 
of  true  faith,  Simon  received  a  curse,  the  Eunuch  a 
blessing.  Both  seemed  sincere.  Believe  on  Christ, ' 
pray  for  true  faith,  use  outward  means,  and  will 
have  joy  in  believing. 

QaesOons  to  he  answered, 

1.  What  was  the  effect  of  Stephen's  persecution  ? 

2.  Who  preached  in  Samaria,    and   with   what 
result? 

3.  What  mistake  did  Simon  make,  and  what  did 
his  mistake  proceed  from  ? 

4.  What  two  lessons  does  story  of  Simon  teach  P 

5.  What  three  points  do  you  notice  in  the  oharacter 
of  the  Eunuch  ? 

6.  What  practical  lessons  may  we  leam  ? 
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COMFORTABLE    WORDS. 

SHOBT    BJBADING8  PQB    THE   SICK    BOOM.      BY   THE   BEV.   GOBDON    GAXTHBOP,  ILA.,  VICAB   OF  ST.  AU6T7STI17£*Sy 

HIGHBUBT;   AND   SELECT  FBEACHEB  TO  THE   UNIVEBSITY   OF   CAKBBIDOE. 

"  The  Word  was  made  fleah."— St.  Johh  i.  U. 


HEN  St.  Jobni  in  his  Epistle,  cautions 
his  disciples  to  "keep  themselves  from 
idols,"  he  means,  we  suppose,  to  warn 
them  against  those  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  which  men  frequently  frame  for  them- 
selves, and  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
reality.  Idols  of  wood  and  stone  the  Christians 
of  that  day  were  little  likely  to  bow  down  to  ;  bnt 
with  so  many  false  teachers  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  so  many  new  heresies  broached,  it  was  not 
improbable  that  some  of  them  shbnld  be  induced 
to  set  up  what  was  really  a  mere  projection  from 
their  own  minds,  and  call  it  "  Gk)d,"  and  worship 
it.  The  Apostle,  then,  was  anzions  that  his  "  little 
children"  should  know  the  true  Gk>d.  And  no 
wonder,  for  nothing  is  so  important,  so  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  ns,  as  this  knowledge. 

To  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
revelation,  consider  how  ofDen  even  Christians  go 
astray,  what  detriment  they  snfFer,  what  loss 
of  comfort  and  of  strength  they  undergo,  from  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  subject!  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  us  to  fancy  that  Gk>d  grudges  us 
our  happiness,  or  that  He  takes  a  kind  of  delight 
in  inflicting  suffering  upon  us,  punishing  where 
punishment  is  by  no  means  necessary.  More 
frequently  still,  we  find  it  difficult  to  accept  un- 
reservedly the  offers  of  grace,  whilst  we  intellec- 
tually repudiate  the  icTea  of  merit,  and  talk  glibly 
of  our  own  unworthiness.  The  feeling  still  clings 
to  us  that  we  must  do  something— perform  some 
good  work,  it  may  be,  or  accomplish  some  im- 
portant reformation  —  before  we  can  expect  to 
receive  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  favour.  These 
misapprehensions  are  sad  impediments  to  the 
spirituid  life.  They  obstruct  its  flow.  They 
render  impossible  a  perfect  confidence  or  open 
communication  between  ourselves  and  God.  It  is 
they  who  "  knew  Thy  name,  who  put  their  trust 
in  Thee." 

Most  important,  then,  is  it  for  us  to  form  and 
retain  a  true  conception  of  Gk>d.  Now,  where  can 
we  find  such  a  conception  P 

The  same  St.  John  who  warns  us  against 
"idols  ^  tells  ns  also  that  Jesus  Christ  is  thc| 
"Word  of  Grod."  The  phrase  is  peculiar  to  his 
writings,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  it. 
Language  is  the  utterance  of  the  man — the  going 
forth  of  that  which  is  in  him.  "  Speak,  that  I 
may  eee  thee,"  said  the  old.  philosopher.  And 
though  we  may  express  our  meaning  partially  by 
signs  and  looks  and  gestures,  it  is  not  until  we 


put  into  language  the  theughts  that  are  passing 
within,  that  we  become  fully  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  round  about  us.  When,  then,  the 
Apostle  calls  Jesus  the  **  Word  of  God,"  he  implies 
that  Jesus  Christ  expresses  what  God  is ;  that  it 
is  through  Jesus  Christ,  through  His  person  and 
His  teaching,  that  the  Sternal  Jehovah,  Whom 
no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see,  becomes  intelligible, 
becomes  comprehensible,  to  the  mind  of  man;  or, 
as  the  Saviour  himself  expresses  it,  "  He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  Do  you  want  to 
know  what;  God  is  P  Look  at  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
study  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  there  you  will  find  the 
object  of  your  search. 

Now  let  us  touch  upon  one  or  two  thoughts 
which  suggest  themselves. 

First:  Is  not  the  revelation  which  we  have  of 
the  unseen  God  in  Jesus  Christ  a  very  surprising 
one  P  Of  course  we  are  used  to  it  now.  But  try 
to  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is 
expecting  an  Incarnation,  but  who  does  not  know 
what  the  manner  of  that  Incarnation  will  be.  All 
he  knows  is,  that  God  will  enter  into  human  hfe, 
and  manifest  Himself  in  a  human  form.  Now, 
would  such  a  man  ever  conceive  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  the  companion  of  peasants  and 
artisans,  the  carpenter's  son — Jesus,  who  sub- 
mitted to  every  insult  and  indignity,  who  lived  a 
hard  life,  and  died  an  agonising  and  ignominious 
death  upon  the  Cross  P  Would  he  P  I  think  not. 
He  would  form  altogether  a  different  idea.'  He 
would  associate  with  the  Incarnate  God  the  idea  of 
power,  of  lofty  station  and  unlimited  wealth,  of  ex- 
tensive territory,  fleets  and  armies  and  victories ; 
or,  at  least,  of  mighty  intellectual  achievements, 
and  the  quiet  triumphs  of  peace.  These  are  the 
circumstances  with  which  we  should  all  be  inclined 
to  surround  the  Divine  visitant.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  be  far  from  our  thoughts.  But  is  it  not 
consoling  for  us  poor,  tempted,  feeble,  anxious, 
perplexed  creatures  to  find  in  Jesus  Christ  what 
the  great  God  with  Whom  we  have  to  do  really  is  ? 
The  Old  Testament  has  taught  us  something  in 
this  direction.  The  high  and  l«fty  One,  that  in- 
habiteth  Eternity,  dwells  also  with  him  that  is  of 
a  contrite  and  a  humble  spirit.  The  Lord,  Who  is 
great  and  of  great  power,  and  Whose  under- 
standing is  infinite — the  same  Lord  healeth  the 
broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 
But  until  Jesus  Christ  came  to  earth,  and  moved 
amongst  us,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  we  could 
hardly  have  fully  imderstood  that  the  greatest  and 
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most  powerful  of  all  beings — the  Being  Whom  oar 
fearful  hearts  so  strongly  incline  us  to  dread — is 
also  the  gentlest  and  kindest  and  tenderest  and  best. 
Then,  is  it  not  a  great  advantage  to  have  God 
brought  down  within  our  reach,  and  made,  as  it 
were,  tangible  to  us  P  If  I  look  at  (rod  apart  from 
Jesus  Christ,  I  am  bewildered.  He  is  eternal; 
He  is  infinite;  He  is  omnipotent;  He  is  the  great 
origin  and  source  of  life— "  uncaused  Himself, 
but  causing  all  besides."  Yes ;  but  there  is  little 
here,  for  my  affections  at  least,  to  lay  hold  of.  I 
have  got  little  more  than  an  abstraction.  But 
when  I  turn  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  see  how  He  loves* 
me,  and  cares  for  me,  and  sympathises  with  me, 
and  notice  the  wondrous  combination  of  purity 
with  tenderness,  of  gentleness  with  power,  thkt 
He  presents — I  feel  I  have  come  to  a  real  Person 
standing  before  me;  and  I  can  throw  myself  at 
His  feet,  as  Thomas  did,  and  ezelaim,  "  My  Lord 
and  my  God!" 


Lastly :  Is  it  not  also  a  great  advantage  to  us  to 
possess  that  fourfold  portraiture  of  Christ  which 
we  have  in  the  GrospelsP  Each  Evangelist  carries 
us  to  his  own  side  of  the  One  majestic  figure.  To 
Matthew,  He  is  the  King — the  King,  winning  His 
crown  by  suffering  and  death.  To  Mark,  He  is 
Grod's  servant,  pervading  human  life  with  a 
strange  and  irresistible  activity,  the  great  Worker 
for  God  and  man.  To  Luke,  He  is  the  com- 
passionate Son  of  Man,  embracing  in  the  arms 
of  His  sympathy  the  entire  human  race,  holding 
humanity  precious  for  humanity's  sake.  To  John, 
He  is  the  Sen,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  the 
C0-Etemal  Word  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Each 
plants  us  at  His  own  point  of  view ;  and  as  we, 
under  the  Spirit's  teaching,  follow  each  guide,  and 
listen  to  his  descriptions,  we  become  more  like 
Him  Whom  we  contemplate — ^we  are  '*  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
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CHAPTER  X 

"  I  have  known  a  luxuriaMt  vine  awell  into  irrefnlar  twigs, 
and  bold  ezorescancea,  and  spread  itself  in  learee  and  little 
rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  olusters  to  the  winepress,  and  a 
faint  return  to  bis  heart  which  longed  to  be  refreshed  with  a 
full  yintage ;  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  had  caused 
the  dresaers  to  out  the  wilder  plant  and  make  it  bleed,  it  grew 
temperate  in  ita  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knottei 
into  fair  and  juicy  branches,  and  made  account  of  the  loss  of 
blood,  by  return  of  fruit."— Jxrbvt  Tatlob. 

"  A  quiet  abode  at  His  feet. 

That  sh«ll  not  be  taken  away.^-^L.  A.  W. 

AYS  cold  was  but  slight,  and  after  a 
d-    long  night's  rest,   she   awoke,  to   see 
Phillis  standing  beside  her. 

"  Well,  May,  how  do  you  feel  ?  " 
"Oh,  all  right,"  she  answered;    and 
then  finding  how  late  it  was,  was  glad  to  get  up. 

Just  as  she  finished  dressing,  Genddine  came  in; 
it  was  always  a  comfort  to  see  her  bright  face,  and 
2fay  begged  her  to  stay  with  her. 

"I  can't  stay  now.  May  Flower;  but  Stephen  wants 
you  to  go  down  to  him  in  the  study  when  you  are 
ready.'' 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  with  a  half  sigh,  "is  he  Fery 
angry?" 

Angry?"  . 

Yes,  about  yesterday  ?  " 
Oh  no,  darling;  you  need  not  be  afraid." 
I  don't  think  I  ever  am  exactly  afraid,  but  you 
know  I  was  so  rer^  bad  yesterday." 

"  I'm  sure  he  only  wants  to  help  you  to  be  better. 
Be  quick  and  run  down." 

And  surely  she  did  get  helped.  Neither  excusing 
or  defending  her  or  Tom,  he  showed  how  the  things 
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had  been  in  themselTes.  Then  he  went  to  th« 
deeper  ground — what  the  life  of  those  who  wertt 
wholly  given  to  Christ  should  be. 

May  listened,  more  gentle  and  quiet  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her  bef oret 

*'  *  I  am  with  you  alway,'  is  the  promise  Christ 
has  given  us,"  he  said ;  "  and  that  promise  we  must 
use  and  live  on ;  that  is,  that  possessing  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  must  now  live  on  Him,  and  do  every 
act  of  our  life,  even  the  very  commonest,  most  lowly 
act  for  Him,  for  His  sake.  If  we  do  this.  May 
Flower,  our  lives  will  grow  holy  to  the  very 
centre,  for  Christ's  presence  will  gradually,  but 
most  surely,  cast  out  all  that  is  sinful  and  wrong." 

"  It  is  easier  for  yon,  Stephen,  than  for  me,"  she 
said. 

Why?" 

You  are  older,  and  you  are  a  clergyman." 
Thai  does  not  make  it  easier,  child.  It  is  just 
how  closely  we  are  living  to  our  Lord,  that  makes  a 
thing  easy  or  difficult.  As  for  being  older,  think  of 
the  bud  of  a  rose ;  is  it  not  a  perfect  and  beautiful 
thing  ?  In  its  way  it  is  just  as  perfect  as  the  full- 
blown flower,  so,  though  you  are  only  a  child,  you 
may  be  a  child  of  God,  and  walk  in  the  sunshine  of 
His  presence,  loving  and  pleasing  Him.  And  then, 
as  for  my  being  a  clergyman,  that  again  has  nothing 
to  de  with  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  highest  and  noblest 
profession  a  man  can  embrace;  but  i^  clergyman 
ought  not  to  be  more  given  up  to  God  than  a  busi- 
ness man,  nor  than  a  ohUd.  Our  profession  and 
cireumstances  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  one  way ; 
wherever  we  are,  and  whatever  we  are,  we  must  be 
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wholly  and  utterly  surrendered  to  God,  and  we  must 
close  our  hearts  to  all  that  might  separate  us  from 
Him,  and  open  them  wide,  fully  to  receive  all  the 
love  and  blessing  He  is  ready  to  bestow." 
Oh,  I  want  it  all  so  much,"  she  said. 
And  you  are  far  more  anxious  to-day  than  you 
were  yesterday  ?  " 

"Far,  far  more,  Stephen,"  she  answered,  with 
her  hands  clasped.  "Somehow,  I  saw  it  all  more 
plainly  yesterday  than  eyer  before,  and  Tm  just  set 
on  it" 

And  you  are  not  afraid.  May  Flower  F  " 
Yes  I  am ;  but  you  know  what  you  said  just 
now,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.'  ** 

"  Yes,  child;  nerer  let  go  of  that,  for  it  will  carty 
you  through  all,  and  *  in  His  presence,'  OTcn  in  this 
life,  '  is  fulness  of  joy.'  Now  I  have  something  else 
to  tell  you  of.     This   morning  there  was  a  letter 

from " 

"  From  fiosamond  ?"  May  whirled  with  delight. 
"Asking  you,"  Stephen  went  on,  "to  go  there 
next  Tuesday.  Well,  Pm  afraid  we  can't  manage 
that,  but  I  go  away  on  Friday,  and  you  will  have 
to  wait  till  then,  and  I  can  drop  you  at.Unde 
Femaval's  on  my  way." 

So  the  long-desired  visit  was  at  hand. 
"  Oh,  it  u  delightful ! "    she  cried,  and  then  flew 
to  the  others. 

How  the  days  passed  she  knew  not,  but  at  last  the 
Friday  came ;  the  baggage,  the  fly,  the  train,  and 
she  was  close  there  before  she  thought  how  long  it 
would  be  till  she  saw  Stephen  again. 

**  Oh,  Stephen,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  I  dian't  see 
you  again  till  Christmas  ! " 

''Just  thought  of  that?"  he  asked. 
"  Only  just.     Oh  dear,  I  shall  miss  you,  when  I 
get  back ! " 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  shall  most  want  to  know, 
ivhen  I  come  back  again  at  Christmas,  May  Flower  ?" 
'*  No,"  she  said,  looking  as  if  she  knew  very  welL 
"  I  shall  want  to  know  if  your  verse  has  become 
very  much  dearer  to  you,"  he  answered. 

"'I  am  with  you  alway?'"   she  asked;  "I  am 
sure  it  will  be,  Stephen." 
"Here  we  are!" 

The  train  ran  into  the  little  station,  and  May  was 
given  up  to  her  aunt  Mrs.  Femaval,  and  Bosamond, 
who  stood  waiting  on  the  platform  for  her. 

Those  six  weeks  were  a  happy  time;  the  long, 
golden  autumn  slowly  fading  into  winter;  then  the 
return  home;  the  short  days,  and  long  evenings;  the 
first  frosts  and  snows,  till  Christmas  was  at  hand, 
and  Stephen  home  again. 

Very  bright  and  cheerful  the  fire  looked  the  even- 
ing of  Stephen's  arrival,  and  very  comfortable 
May  found  the  few  moments  in  the  study,  leaning 
against  her  brother  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  before 
tea. 

"  It's  all  right,  Stephen,"  she  said. 
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What's  all  right  P 

"Your  text." 

"  Is  it,  child  P  I  knew  it  was  when  I  looked  at 
you ;  18  it  better  than  when  I  was  at  home  in  the 
summer  P" 

"  A  thousand  times,"  she  said. 

"  Well  then,  we  must  follow  the  first  part  of  the 
text,  'Teaching  them  all  things  whatsoever  I  hafe 
commanded  you.' " 

**  That  is  more  for  you  than  for  me." 

"I  think  not;  wo  have  each  our  Uttle  world  to 
live  in,  and  our  words,  and  looks,  and  ways,  must  all 
teach  what  He  has  commanded  us,  so  surely  as  He  ib 
with  us  alway." 

And  he  found  it  had  begun  already,  though  un- 
consciously enough  to  her.  There  was  no  doubt  but 
that  it  still  was  a  very  hard  thing  to  her  to  be  "  a 
servant  of  all,"  yet  it  was  a  thing  she  could  never 
give  up;  for  without  it  she  knew  she  could  never 
truly  show  herself  "  a  good  servant  of  Jesus  Chnst," 
which  it  was  the  deepest  longing  and  desire  of  her 
bright  eager  spirit  to  be. 
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45.  Give  the  passage  from  which  we  may  assume 
that  the  prophet  Isaiah,  from  his  position  in  society, 
was  of  royal  lineage,  or  at  least  of  high  rank. 

46.  Give  sim  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
^'church"  to  denote  a  particular  assembly  of 
persons  meeting  for  regions  worship. 

47.  "If,"  said  Zaoch»us,  "if  I  have  taken  any- 
thing from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  X  restore 
him  fourfold"  (Luke  xix.  8).  Show  that  this  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  required  by  the  Mosaic 
law. 

48.  Show  from  one  of  our  Lord's  disooumes  that 
the  manna  which  fell  in  the  desert  was  a  type  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


AK8WSB8  TO   QUBSTTOITS   ON   PAGS  96. 

29.  Our  Lord  h^ore  His  death  had  promised  to 
meet  His  disciples  in  Qalilee  qfUr  His  resurrection, 
and  notwithstanding  their  unbelief.  He  kept  His 
promise.  See  St.  Matt,  xxvi  32 ;  xxviii  7,  10,  16, 
17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

30.  In  one  only,  that  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
(St.  Luke  xvi  19—31). 

31.  "Bender,"  said  our  Lord,  "to  Cesar  the 
things  that  are  Cesar's"  (St.  Mark  xiL  17). 

32.  Ezek.  xxvii  18. 

33.  St.  Matt  viU.  29;  St.  Mark  iii  11 ;  St.  Luke 
iv.  34»  41. 

34.  For  the  freewiU  offering  a  blemished  animal 
might  be  offered.     See  Lev.  xxii,  23. 

35.  The  battle  of  the  four  kings  against  five.  See 
Gen.  xiv. 

36.  Isaac.    See  Gen.  xxii.  6. 


THE    FORTUNE    OF    WAR. 


'iWlS  after  the  battle  1  the  field  ia  atreirii  o'er 
^^    With   that  vhioh  shall  lore,  stru^le,   Buffer 

Uore  awtol  this  hu>h  than  the  warfate'B  wild  din. 
Tia  after  the  b;Lttle.     The  posts  the7  ride  in. 
TOL.X. 


Bnt  the  proud  glance  of  triumph  ia  dimmed  witb 

regret. 
The  cheer  of  acclum  tremhles  faltering  yet; 
Too  late  come  the  lanrela  that  honour  would  shed 
O'er  rauka  of  the  djing,  o'er  lines  of  the  dead. 
4«1 
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He  has  fought  through  the  battles ;  the  roll  of  the 

drum 
Is  still,  and  she  watohes  ! — the  letter  has  come ! — 
A  letter  has  come,  but  the  writing  is  strange — 
O  heart,  still  thy  beatings !  oh;  read  'of  a  change  \ 

"  X  hare  fought  my  last  fight.     Tou  were  noble 

and  true. 
And  the  hardest  of  all,  lore,  is  parting  with  you ! 
The  strong  arms  whose  hope  'twas  your  refuge  to  be. 
Axe  shattered  and  lost ;  now  farewell,  you  are  free! " 

Down  the  hospital  lines,  by  the  dying  and  dead 
She  has  passed — she  has  found  it!    she  kneels  by 
his  bed! 


She  has  bathed  with  her  tears  her  brave  warrior's 

brow. 
Once  loTor,  but  lord,  hero,  conqueror  now ! 

'*  Free !   free !   yes,  the  depths  of  my  heart's  lore  to 

know. 
By  the  might  of  a  lore  that  could  ache  for  me  so ! 
In  the  prime  of  thy  strength  I  was  careless  and  coId» 
Now  life,  to  be  near  thee,  is  all  turned  to  gold  I" 

She  will  love  him  and  keep  him,  in  sickness  and 

health; 
She  will  have  him  and  hold  him ;    her  love  is  her 

wealth. 
For  sorrow  and  pain  tear  disguise  from  the  heart. 
But  the  two  they  have  welded  fall  never  apart. 

AlbssiS  Bond. 


EDWARD    TURNER,    CARPENTER    AND     BUILDER. 
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CHAFTEB  Ym. 

AH  TJNPBOriTABLB   SUKDAT   SVXNINa. 
"  Ob,  how  better  a  tbi&g  it  ia  to  look  into  bappineat  tbroogli 
another  man's  eyes ! " 

N  the  Sunday  evening  Charlie  Brereton 
came  in,  as  he  'seemed  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  We  had  been  reading  a  book  that 
Soberthad  got  from  th^VUlage  library ; 
-^  but  after  Charlie  came  the  peace  of 
Sunday  erening  was  gone.  He  began  to  tell  us 
about  some  of  the  Shakespeare  readings  he  had 
attended  in  London.  He  oould  describe  the  scenes,  and 
repeat  the  words  somettmes,  and  make  it  all  so  real, 
that  my  mother  eyen  would  get  interested,  and  listen. 
This  eyeniflg  Charlie  began  to  tell  about  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's plftys  he  had  heard  read.  It  waB  '*  Othello." 
He  told  the  Ktory  oi  Hie  Moor  who  nsirdered  his 
wife  from  jealousy,  being  wocked  on'  by'ft  wicked 
friend  to  beliere  her  false;  Charlie  ta/t  on  allow  stool 
by  the  fire,  and  when  he  told  the  end,  when  the  Moor 
finds  out  his  error,  and  stabs  himself  in  remorse,  he 
leaned  forward,  with  his  hand  against  his  heart,  and 
repeated  the  dying  words  of  Othello  in  a  low  voice. 
I  saw  Barbara's  hands  had  dropped  into  her  lap,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  fixed  upon  his  faoe,  aiMtl 
felt  her  heart  had  gone  to  him.  I  heard  my  mother* 
say  she  didn't  like  the  story  and  the  murderous  talk; 
if  people  listened  to  those  sorts  of  things  they  must 
get  to  feel  wicked  themselyee,  she  was  sure,  she  said. 

"  Do  you  think  I  talk  like  a  bloodthirsty  man  ?"  said 
Charlie,  laughing ;  "  why,  I  couldn't  hurt  a  woman 
with  my  little  finger.  Tou  don't  believe  I  could, 
do  you?"  he  said  to  Barbara. 

She  began  to  laugh,  as  if  she  was  ashamed  of 
her  tears. 

"  Oh  no,  yon  could  not  do  what  Othello  did,"  she 
|iaid;  "you're  too— too  easy  for  that." 


"  Yes,"  he  said.  *'  There's  another  fellow  in  the 
play,  called  Cassio,  he  is  more  in  my  way,  I  think. 
It  takes  a  quieter  man  to  get  as  angry  as  Othello, 
mad  enough  to  kill  his  wife — a  quiet  chap  like 
you,  Ned." 

After  they  had  been  talking  over  the  story  a  bit, 
Charlie  began  again  about  the  readings,  wanting  the 
two  girls  to  go  to  London  with  him  to  hear  them. 
He  had  talked  of  this  before,  I  found.  My  mother 
opposed  it  a  good  deal ;  but  Charlie  knew  be  coald 
argue  and  persuade  her  into  anything.  Barbaia 
would  not  say  either  yes  or  no.  She  laughed,  and 
said  he  had  made  her  cry  over  his  description,  and 
that  was  enough  for  her.  She  was  s^bding  by  the 
fire,  with  One  foot  on  the  fender,  and  I  thought  her 
face  looked  troubled.  She  looked  at  mo  once,  as 
if  she  expected  me  speak  for  her,  but  an  angiy 
heart  held  me  silent.  He  went  on  saying  that  she 
did  not  care  how  much  she  vexed  him  by  saying  she 
would  not  go ;  that  he  would  get  reserved  seats,  so 
that  she  need  not  go  before  the  time  of  the  oftce 
closing ;  fai&  knew  she  wanted  to  go,  and  why  need 
she  persist  in' saying  no.- 

3arbara  said,  "  Please  don't  insist  so.  It's  very 
kind  of  you ;  but  I  oa^nnot  promise'  till — ^tflll  ba^e 
talked  it  6ver  wHh  Ann.'* 

He  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  and  I  could  not  hear 
her  reply,  and  then  he' said,  "But  if  she  wants  to  go, 
and  says  she  will,  you  will  promise  to  go  too— it's 
a  bargain ;  if  you  won't — well  then,  I'll  take  her 
alone ! "  and  he  laughed,  but  half  angrily. 

He  went  across  to  the  side  of  the  table  where  Ann  ' 
sat  apart,  and  drew  his  chair  up  to  her*s,  and  began 
talking  in  his  quick  earnest  way.  Ann  looked  down 
on  her  work,  and  shook  her  head ;  but  as  he  went 
on,  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  I  heard  him  say,  "  1 
know  you  will  not  refuse  the  first,  the  only  thing  I 
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have  ever  asked  you !  *'  She  turned  away  her  head 
aa  he  bent  towards  her  and  laid  his  hslnd  upon  her 
shoulder. 

"  Come/'  I  said,  for  I  could  bear  ifc  no  longer,  "  it 
is  time  you  were  going,  Charlie  I  Say  '  good-night !' 
and  come ! " 

*'  Let  go  of  4ne,  Ned,  I  say !  I  am  going  to  get  a 
promise  before  I  go,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  b%ck  in 
the  door-way. 

*'  Now  promise  me,  Ann ;  say  one  word  to  make 
me  know  that  you  will  please  me." 

She  said  in  a  low  voice,.  "Yes;"  and  then  he 
turned  suddenly  to  Barbara,  with  a  look  of  triumph. 
He  whispered  something  in  her  ear  that  made  her 
start,  and  her  cheeks  flush,  and  ran  down  the  gar- 
den walk. 

'*  Stop ! "  I  cried,  "  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with 
you.  Don't  wait  up  for  me,'*  I  said  to  Ami;  " shut 
the  door,  and  leave  the  candle  on  the  table ;  I  shall 
not  be  long." 

Charlie  Brereton  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  gate. 

"What  IB  it,  Ned?"  he  asked;  and  I  thought  his 
voice  sounded  uneasy  in  the  darkqess.  "  It's  very 
eold  out  here  these  damp  nights,  and  not  pleasant 
standing." 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  with  you, 
and  get  a  plain  answer  from  you,  Charlie." 

"  Well,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  like  this  Shakespeare  business -^nor 
what  you  have  done  in  the  matter,"  I  was  going  to 
say,  but  he  interrupted  me  quickly,  and  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  what  fault  do  you  to  find  with  it  P 
It  will  be  a  bit  of  amusement,  that's  alL" 

You  shall  not  go  alone  with  those  two  girl?." 
Please  yourself  about  going,"  he  said,  angnly ; 
"  but  if  you're  going  to  be  as  precious  sulky  as  you 
were  to-iught,  they  would  ei^oy  it  as  much  without 
you,  I  should  think." 

"Lock  here,' Charlie  Brereton,"  said  I,  "I  want  to 
tell  you  one  thing.  I  don't  see  that  you  are  acting 
right ;  and  I  want  yon  to  remember  that  if  you  are 
thinking  of  just  playing  with  either  of  the  women  in 
the  house,  then  you'll  have  to  answer  me  about  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said,  impatiently. 
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"  I  mean,"  said  I,  "  that  you  shan't  come  up  here 
talking  night  after  night,  and  making  love  to  one 
and  the  other,  and  then  turn  off  with  the  next  girl 
that  comes  in  your  way.  I  know  your  fickle  faithless 
light  ways,  and  you  shan't  play  them  here.  I'll 
throw  up  my  London  place,  and  come  to  Birchfield, 
and  work  by  the  day,  sooner  than  TU  let  you  bring 
mischief  here!" 

He  laughed;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
from  uneasiness  and  shame,  or  whether  I  did  him 
too  great  a  wrong  when  I  thought  him  a  heartless 
villain ;  but,  quicker  than  the  thought,  I  had  caught 
him  by  the  throat.  He  struck  up  my  arm,  but  I 
held  on,  and  we  closed,  and  struggled  hard  and 
fierce  in  the  darkness.  It  was  the  first  taste  of 
triumph  and  exultation  to  me.  He  had  seised  the 
happiness  of  my  heart  in  his  light  fingers,  and  thxown 
it  down,  but  now  I  held  him  in  my  graq).  He  was 
lighter  and  more  active  than  I  was,  but  his  purpose 
was  not  so  strong.  I  heard  his  short  panting  breath, 
and  the  crackling  of  the  Ung  beneath  our  feet,  but 
no  word  was  spoken;  I  knew  that  he  was  in  my 
power.  At  last  he  felL  It  is  an  evil  thing  when  a 
man  lets  the  hatred  of  his  heart  possess  his  whole 
body,  like  a  fiend,  that  urges  him  on  beyond  his 
will  in  this  way,  and  makes  him  feel — as  I  felt  then — 
nothing  but  fierce  triumph  as  his  adversary  lies  at 
his  feet.  Many  a  man  has  been  hurried  into  a  crime 
that  has  blackened  his  whole  life  and  his  memory 
after  him  through  a  burst  of  anger  like  mine ;  but 
through  God's  mercy  I  was  spared  that  doom — ^Charlie 
Brereton  was  not  dead,  he  was  only  stunned,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  upon  his  knees  feeling  about  on 
the  heather  for  his  hat.    It  gave  us  both  time  to  cool. 

He  got  up,  and  stood  before  me,  and  said,  "  I  see 
what  you  mean  by  all  this,  Ned  Turner,"  he  said. 
"If  you  think  I  am  to  be  dictated  to  like  a  child, 
you're  mistaken.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  harm 
any  one  P  well,  you're  mistaken ;  but  if  you  think 
you're  going  to  frighten  me  out  of  the  way — but, 
indeed  you  shall  not — and  so  I  give  you  warning ! " 

He  fiung  off  at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  hill-side, 
and  left  me  with  my  evil  thoughts  in  the  daxkness. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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entrance  in  the  hall  of  a  cheerful, 
genial  gentleman,  with  a  kindly,  brisk 
manner,  and  a  reassuring  expression 
of  deliberation  and  repose  in  his  ob- 
servant face  and  easy  bearing,  rouses 
ns  from  melancholy  fancies,  and  with  a  few  words 
of  courteous  welcome  we  are  at  once  conducted  to 


the  door  that  is  to  open  to  us  the  first  scene  in 
this  wonderful  visit. 

A  spacious  assembly-room — ^let  us  call  it  by  the 
good  old  name  of  "parlour,*'  for  there  is  much 
quietly  animated  talk  going  on — ^talk,  and  needle- 
work of  all  kinds,  from  the  Jcnitting  of  a  warm 
woollen  shawl  to  the  manipulation  of  delicate  laoe, 
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an^  the  dofb  handling  of  implements  for  making 
those  exquisite  tortures  of  society  known  as  anti- 
macassars. With  ever  so.  wide  an  experience  of 
halls,  salons,  suites,  or  drawing-rooms,  the  visitor 
can  see  nothing  resembling  this  wonderful  parlour 
elsewhere.  A  room  of  noble  proportions,  one  end 
of  which  is  occupied  by  an  organ;  the  great 
windows  reaching  almost  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  with  a 
glorious  view  of  hill  and  woodland  beyond;  on 
the  tables  flowers,  books,  ornaments;  in  every 
kind  of  couch  and  chair — many  of  which  are 
comfortable  beds  on  wheels  and  springs — acompany 
of  women,  with  bright,  cheerful,  intelligent  faces,  full 
of  a  recent  interest,  and,  even  in  cases  where  some 
paroxysm  of  pain  is  passing,  with  a  certain  serene 
satisfaction  which  it  is  infinitely  good  to  see. 

There  has  been  a  morning  service,  conducted 
by  a  visiting  clergyman,  and  there  is  a  general 
expression  of  approval  which,  if  the  reverend 
gentleman  himself  were  present  to  witness  it, 
would  surely  prove  highly  gratifying.  The  con- 
gregation haa  settled  down  to  easy  talk,  and 
has  resumed  its  occupation  of  plain  and  fancy 
needlework.  Here  is  an  old  lady  whose  silver 
hair  adds  to  her  natural  grace  and  dignity,  who 
is  busy  with  wool-work,  and  at  the  same  •time 
engages  in  a  discriminating  criticism  of  the  address 
to  one  of  the  many  visitors  who  sit  and  spend  an 
hour  of  their  aflemoon  in  agreeable,  chat.  There 
is  a  pretty  but  rather  sad-eyed  mignon  lady,  whose 
excellently  -  fitting  silk  '  dress,  delicate  hands, 
aiud  general  "  niceness  *'  of  appearance,  quite  pre- 
pare us  to  see  the  beautiful  examples  of  all  kinds 
of  &ncy  work  of  which  she  never  seems  to  tire. 
All  the  work  of  the  patients  is  for  sale,  and  every 
year,  in  June,  they  have  a  grand  bazaar  at  the 
hospital,  so  that  those  who  are  skilful  and  capable 
are  able  to  clothe  themselves  as  they  please — every- 
thing except  clothing  being  foand  by  the  charity 
to  every  inmate,  except  two  or  three  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  own  maintenance.  Now  we 
hear  the  low  tones  of  cheerful  talk,  the  pleasant 
ripple  of  laughter — note  the  brightening  glance, 
the  quick  smile,  the  feeble  but  earnest  finger-clasp 
which  greets  the  cheerful  salutation  of  the  house 
governor,  Mr.  Darbyshire,  or  the  presence  of  his 
wife»  the  lady  matron  of  this  great  happy  family 
of  incurables. 

Nor  is  the  wonderful  revelation  of  cheerfulness, 
of  light  in  shadow,  less  remarkable  in  the  dormi- 
tories themselves.  But  then  what  rooms  they  are ! 
Each  bed  is  as  it  were  set  in  an«alcove  of  its  own 
snow-white  hangings,  relieved  by  bits  of  colour 
which  would  delight  an  artist's  eye — pieces  of 
embroidery,  framed  illuminated  texts,  bright 
flecks  of  Berlin  wool-work,  or  glistening  designs 
in  beads,  or  deep  glowing  knick-knacks  wrought 
in  silk  and  lace.     Each  liUle  bedside  tabic,  though 


it  may  hold  medicine  and  diet — drink  and  re- 
quisites for  the  sick — is  decked  with  flowers  and 
little  framed  pictures,  gaily-bound  books,  and 
bright-hued  toys  and  trifles,  that  make  it  look  like 
a  miniature  stand  at  a  fancy  fair.  In  some  cases 
the  sense  of  combined  purity  and  glow  of  colour  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  we  are  in 
one  or  other  of  a  series  of  sick-rooms.  Everything 
is  so  spotless,  so  exquisitely  clean  and  orderly, 
that  nothing  less  than  perfect  nursing  could  ex- 
plain it — for  be  it  remembered  that  the  place  is 
open  to  visitors  every  day — and  amidst  sdme  of  the 
mos4i  terrible  afflictions  from  which  humanity  can 
sufier  there  is  nothing  revolting.  Expressions  of 
pain  and  of  utter  prostration  and  weakness  there 
are,  of  course ;  but  even  these  are  only  alternative 
from  the  general  placid  contentment  and  thank- 
fulness that  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 

Even  in  two  severe  oases  of  cancer  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  malady  are  less  notable,  because  of 
the  surrounding  conditions.  A  sprightly  and 
engaging  girl,  with  features  and  social  life  alike 
marred  and  obliterated  by  this  dreadful  malady, 
is  surely  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  the  sad  sights  in 
such  an  institution ;  but  here  the  brightness  and 
genial  influence  of  the  place,  and  of  those  who  are 
its  ministrants,  have  had  their  effect,  and  even  the 
half-obliterated  features  gain  a  gratelul,  loving, 
cheerful  expression;  the  poor  eyes  beam  with 
pleasure  as  the  governor  starts  some  reminiscence 
of  that  pleasant  summer  water-party  of  his,  in 
which  one  of  the  two  sufferers  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  boat  in  his  arms,  and  both  of  them,  deeply 
veiled,  were  rowed  by  those  same  guarding  arms 
for  a  glorious  voyage  on  the  river,  where  the 
Bummer*s  sunshine  and  gladness  stole  into  the 
hearts  of  the  sufferers,  and  lefb  a  halo  of  remem- 
brance that  is  not  perhaps  so  very  far  from  the 
amticipations  of  that  stream  which  maketh  glad 
the  children  of  God. 

Here  are  rooms  wherein  only  two  or  three  beds 
are  placed,  while  few  of  them  contain  more  than 
six,  but  all  of  them  are  bright,  airy,  lofty,  full  of 
space>  and  with  the  same  sense  of  purity.  And  from 
every  window  some  fresh  and  lovely  view  of  the 
surrounding  landscape,  with  all  its  changeful 
aspects,  may  be  seen — the  beds  being  so  placed 
that  every  patient  has  her  own  special  expanse  of 
territory  to  solace  her  waking  hours,  even  though 
she  be  unable  to  go  down  to  the  assembly-room. 
Here,  in  a  room  particularly  bright  and  cheerful, 
lies  a  young  woman  with  a  wealth  of  dark  hair  on 
the  pilfow  where  her  intelligent  face  beams  with  a 
certain  courage,  although  her  body  and  limbs  have 
been  for  years  immovable — only  one  arm,  for  an 
inch  or  two,  and  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
can  be  stirred — and  yet,  as  we  stand  and  talk  with 
her,  some  small  simple  jest  about  her  own  condi- 
tion causes  her  to  laugh  till  the  bed  shakes.     She 
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has  learnt  to  write  by  holding  a  pencil  in  her 
mouth,  and  inscribes  neat  and  legible,  letters  on 
paper  placed  on  a  rest  just  in  front  of  her  face. 
She  is  not  only  cheerful,  but  actually  hopeful, 
though  she  has  been  for  years  in  this  condition ; 
and  her  relations,  great  and  small,  yisit  her,  to 
find  her  always  heartily  determined  to  look  on  the 
bright  side.  At  the  foot  of  her  bed,  near  the 
window,  is  a  swing  looking-glass  on  a  pedestal, 
and  in  this  she  sees  reflected  the  distant  prospect 
of  autumn  wood  and  field,  extending  miles  away. 
Judging  from  her  nobly  equable  and  smiling  face, 
she  must  be  the  life  of  the  room  of  which  she  has 
been  so  long  an  occupant.  In  another  apartment 
a  poor  schoolmistress  suffering  from  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  lies  reading  for  many  hours  a  day, 
her  face  bearing  a  painful  expression,  her  manner 
eager,  her  constant  craving  to  work  ^n  by  the 
study  of  books  concerning  the  problems  of  this 
earthly  life  and  the  sciences  that  strive  to  demon- 
strate them  and  yet  only  bring  us  to  the  barrier 
of  the  eternal  world.  She  yearns  for  one  more 
day  amidst  her  classes,  and  for  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  results  of  sick-bed  thoughts  on 
a  method  of  education  which  should  adapt  itself 
to  the  individual  temperament  and  mental  pecu- 
liarity of  each  child.  Amidst  a  troubled  tide  of 
thoughts  that  are  perhaps  sometimes  too  much 
for  the  weary  brain,  she  may  learn  to  recognise  tho 
rest  that  comes  after  hearing  the  Divine  voice 
say,  "Peace!  be  still;"  and  so  a  great  spiritual 
calm  may  fall  upon  her,  and  give  her  rest. 

Yet  another  visit,  and  we  find  a  girl  who,  from 
an  accidental  feM,  is  as  immovable  as  a  statue, 
her  dark  questioning  eyes  and  mobile  face  alone 
excepted.  Yet  she  is  sometimes  lifted  into  a 
wheel- chair  that  stands  stabled  by  her  bedside, 
and  joins  tho  company  in  the  great  parlour  down- 
stairs. There  is  another  little  parlour,  with  quite 
a  select  ooterie,  under  the  presidency  of  an  elderly 
gentlewoman,  who  is  busily  knitting  at  a  table, 
while  her  friends  recline  at  the  windows,  on  their 
special  coaches ;  and  in  several  ef  the  dormitories 
patients  are  sitting  up,  reading,  werking,  or  looking 
at  the  fitful  aspect  of  earth  and  sky  on  this  October 
afternoon.  Sufferers  from  heart-disease,  with  that 
anxious  contracted  expression  so  indicative  of 
their  malady,  are  numerous ;  but  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  patients  seem  to  suffer  from  rheumatism, 
or  paralysis  —  among  them  one  lady,  with  sil- 
vered hair,  and  yet  with  bright,  expressive  eyes, 
and  still  bonny  face,  who  was  once  a  well- 
known  singer  in  London.  She  is  unable  to 
rise  from  couch  or  bed,  but  the  readiness  of 
repartee,  the  bright  inquiring  look,  the  quick 
appreciation  and  retort,  remain,  as  do  a  certain 
Bwifb  expressive  action  of  head  and  hands,  which 
is  marvellously  suggestive  of  dramatic  gesture; 
for,  happily,  her  hands  and  arms  are  still  capable 


of  movement,  and  she  has  several  periodicals  oii 
the  coverlet  among  them  the  latest  monthly  part 
of  the  QuiviSB,  in  one  of  the  stories  in  which  she  is 
evidentlyinterested.  She,  with  two  or  three  others, 
are  inmates  of  the  hospital  at  their  own  charges. 

We  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  men's 
side  of  this  great  institution ;  but  its  plainer  dor- 
mitories and  furniture,  its  large  day-room,  whero 
daughters  sit  talking   in  low   voice  to   fathers, 
sisters  to  brothers,  wives  to  husbands^its  plea- 
sant out-door  contingent,  who  have  ju^  returned 
from  slowly  perambulating  the  grounds  in  wheel- 
chairs, or  sit  basking  outside  in  the  latest  gleam 
of  sunshine — its  club  in  the  rustic  hut  especixdly 
appointed  for    this    purpose  —  all    might    bear 
comment.    Here  is  a  sturdy  youth,  who,  falling 
from  a  tree,  and  alighting  on  his  heels,  incurably 
injured  his  spine,  and  now  lies  all  day,  mostly,  out 
of  doors,  and  without  a  coat,  frequently  engaged  in 
knitting.    There  is  a  poor  gentleman,  who  has  for 
sixteen  years  been  almost  immovable,  from  rheuma- 
tism, even  his  jaw  being  so  fixed  4ihat  he  takes 
food  through  an  aperture  in  the  teeth.    He  has 
been  through  two  or  three  iiospitals,  and  under  tho 
care  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  and  has  como 
here  now  as  to  an  ark  of  refuge,  where  he  can  read 
and  talk,  and  be  wheeled  about  the  neighbourhood 
on  occasional  visits.      Only  one  case  of  all  those 
that  we  witness  is  startling  in  its  melancholy 
sense  of  terrible  loss  and  incurability ;  that  rigid, 
grimly-set  face,  in  the  ward  where  the  comer  bed 
in  which  the  grizzled  head  lies  is  the  only  one 
occupied  this  afternoon.    The  body  belonging  to 
that  face  is  almost  immovable — the  ears  are  deaf, 
the  tongue  is  mute,  the  eyes  are  nearly  sealed — 
not  by  sudden  calamity,  but  by  gradual  yielding  to 
decay  or  disease.      He  has  been  an  inmate  several 
years,  and  is  the  one  case  here  before  which  we  may 
almost  quail  in  our  solemn  sense  of  a£9iction ;  and 
yet,  and  yet,  to  the  touch  of  certain  loving  hands 
that  dead    face  kindles;    that    mind,  seemingly 
locked  in  stupor,  wakes  to  life ;  that  intelligence, 
encased  in  a  casket  iron-bound  and  motionless, 
can  understand  the  signs  that  are  made  upon  his 
own  hands  or  forehead,  and  interpret  them  so  as 
to  give  some  kind  of  grateful  answer.    It  needs  tho 
touch  of  the  lady  nurse  to  bring  out  this  strango 
music  from  an  instrument  so  unstrung ;  but  that  it 
should  be  done  at  all  is  an  evidence  of  the  hold 
that  loving  sympathy  and  some  subtle  influence 
almost  beyond  mere  bodily  capacity  of  expression 
has  taken  in  these  dear  souls  of  the  sick  and  tho 
afflicted.    That  is  where  the  shadow  lifts,  even  in 
the  darkness  of  the  valley ;  that  is  how  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  may  abound ;  and  the  soul,  in  recognising 
the  work  of  the  disciple,  may  recognise  the  Lord 
therein, and  remember  the  Living  Woiid — "Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  lor  TIic*.:  o-H  with  me." 
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;HE  tone  which  characterises  the  early 
poetical  literature  of  most  countries 
has  always  been  strictly  religious.  In 
Greece  we  find  the  earliest  bards 
thoroughly  pervaded  with  a  religious 
spirit.  Homer  sang  hymns  to  his  gods ;  Hesiod 
has  devoted  a  long  poem  to  their  glory;  and  when 
Athens  had  reached  her  climax  of  political  and 
intellectual  splendour,  the  religious  element  lay  at 
the  basis  of  her  finest  poetry,  her  sculpture,  her 
painting,  and  even  her  oratory.  Among  the 
Romans  we  find  the  same  principle  equally  illus- 
trated. The  earliest  specimens  of  their  literature 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  fragments  of 
hymns;  and  a  great  German  critic  finds  reason  to 
believe  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  early 
poetry  which  has  perished  was  of  a  religious 
character  also.  In  reading  the  history  of  early 
Oriental  literatures  the  same  truth  strikes  us. 
Sardi,  Ferdusi,  Jani,  and  even  Hafiz,  have  lefl 
us  some  beautiful  specimens  of  sacred  poetry; 
and  the  Seven  Poems,  which  are  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Arabic  literature,  were  dedicated  to 
the  deity  of  the  Arabians,  and  suspended  in  the 
temple. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  under  the  deteriorating 
influences  which  follow  in  the  train  of  advancing 
civilisation,  the  religious  and  secular  elements  in 
poetry  become  separated,  and  poetry  suffers  from 
the  disunion.  The  two  modern  nations  which  are 
especially  rich  in  sacred  literature  are  the  Germans 
and  ourselves.  A  finer  and  nobler  mass  of  religious 
poetry  the  world  has  never  seen.  Each  of  these 
literatures,  however,  though  presenting  many 
points  of  similarity,  is  marked  by  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics.  English  religious  poetry  has  more 
fire,  more  energy  and  buoyancy,  than  that  of  the 
Germans,  which  is  often  sombre  and  oppressed. 
The  prevalence  of  shadow  and  gloom  which  marks 
their  painting  and  much  of  their  architecture, 
finds  its  expression  in  their  poetry.  The  majority 
of  the  German  sacred  poets,  moreover,  were,  as 
compared  with  their  secular  brethren,  second-rate 
men.  Many  of  our  sacred  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  stand  among  the  first  in  our  literature,  as 
Milton,  Young,  Oowper,  Addison. 

The  first  poet  of  any  note,  nay,  some  say  the 
very  first  poet  who  appeared  in  England,  was  a 
religious  poet,  Csdmon.  There  are  few  more 
touching  episodes  in  literary  history  than  the  tale 
of  this  simple  bard's  life,  for  he  was  a  true  son  of 
song.  Amid  the  lovely  scenery  of  Whitby— where 
the  Lady  Hilda,  one  of  those  sweet  ssliat-like 
figures  which  pass  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  over  the 
dark  page  of  sanguinary  and  chaotic  earlv  history, 
had  foimded  her  monasterj  ^  ,,xie  year  657-^ 


OsBdmon  dwelt  He  was  originally  a  pagan,  but, 
falling  under  Hilda's  influence,  he  became  & 
Christian,  and  "  a  brother  in  her  monastery, 
specially  distinguished  by  divine  grace'*  (we  are 
quoting  the  venerable  Bede's  account  of  the  poet, 
"  for  he  used  to  make  songs  apt  to  religion  and 
piety,  so  that  whatever  he  learnt  through  inter- 
preters of  Holy  Writ,  this  he,  after  a  Httle  while* 
in  poetical  words,  composed  with  the  utmost 
sweetness  and  feeling,  would  produce  in  his  own 
tongue,  that  of  the  Angles."  But  Cssdmon  did  not 
become  a  poet  till  he  was  of  advanced  years,  and 
then  the  gift  came  to  him  miraculously  in  a  dream. 
Bede  tells  the  tale,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  it  exactly  as  he  tells  it,  availing  ourselves 
of  Mr.  Morley's  very  literal  version: — "Csedmon 
was  of  secular  habit  until  of  mature  age,  and 
never  learned  any  poem.  '  Sometimes,  therefore, 
at  a  feast,  when,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  all  should 
sing  in  their  turn,  he,  when  he  saw  the  harp 
coming  near  him,  rose  fvom  table  and  went  home. 
Once  when  he  did  that,  and,  having  left  the  home 
of  festivity,  went  out  to  the  stables  of  the  beasts, 
whose  custody  was  on  that  night  intrusted  to 
him,  and  there,  when  at  the  usual  hour  he  yielded 
to  sleep,  one  stood  by  him,  saluting  him,  and 
calling  him  by  name.  'CsBdmon,'  he  said,  'sing  me 
something.'  '  I  cannot  sing,'  he  said ;  '  for  I  have 
come  out  hither  from  this  feast  because  I  could 
not  sing.'  Again  he  who  spoke  with  him  said, 
*  But  you  have  to  sing  to  me.'  *  What,'  he  said, 
'  ought  I  to  sing  ? '  But  he  answered, '  Sing  the 
origin  of  creatures.'  Having  received  this  answer, 
he  began  immediately  to  sing  in  praise  of  God  the 
Creator."  And  from  that  moment  the  poor  cow- 
herd Cflsdmon  became  a  mighty  poet.  We  must 
not,  of  course,  be  too  critical  in  reading  such  a 
legend,  but  read  it  as  we  read  poetry,  for  its  great 
beauty  and  suggestive  symbolism.  Csedmon's 
poem,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  is  written  in 
the  Anglo- Saxon  language ;  it  very  nearly  perished 
in  the  wreck  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  the 
one  Uttle  copy  which  preserved  for  us  a  poem  so 
noble  and  interesting,  is  deposited  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  and  is  a  small  foli '  consisting 
of  229  pages.  The  poem  is  entitled  "  Csedmon's 
Paraphrase,"  and  commences  with  a  fine  exordium, 
which  may  be  thus  translated : — "  It  is  very  right 
that  we  praise  with  our  words,  love  in  minds  the 
Keeper  of  the  Heavens,  Glory  King  of  Hosts. 
He  is  the  source  of  power,  the  head  of  all  His 
great  creation,  liord  Almighty.  He  never  had 
beginning,  nor  was  mac:..  i)'>"  cometh  any  end  to 
the  Eternal  Lord;  but  his  power  is  everlasting 
over  heavenly  tbrones.  With  high  mi^esty,  faith- 
ful and  strong.  He  ruleth  the  depths  of  the  finna- 
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m&at,  that  were  set  wide  and  £v  fbr  the  children 
of  gloiy,  the  guardians  of  souls."  The  poet  then, 
beginning  with  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  angels, 
tells  how  God  resolved  to  create  a  better  race  and 
a  fair  earth.  He  then  describes  the  Creation  in  a 
passage  of  considerable  graphic  power,  part  of 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's 
version)  we  subjoin : — 

*'  Thore  WM  not  then  here, 
Exoept  i^om  like  a  caTom, 
Anythixig  made ; 
Bat  the  rode  gronnd 
Stood  deep  and  dim 
Por  a  new  lordahip. 
Shapeless  and  onsuitable. 
On  this  with  his  eyw  he  glaaoed* 
The  Kinffp  stem  in  mind— 
And  the  joyless  piace  beheld. 
He  saw  the  dark  clonda 
Porpetoally  press 
Blaok  onder  the  sky, 

Yoid  and  waetei 

•  •  •  •  •  e 

Then  separated. 

The  Oerernor  of  Tictoxy 

Over  the  water-flood, 

Iiight  from  darkness. 

Shade  from  shine. 

He  made  them  both  Jm  zuuned 

liordof  life. 

light  was  first, 

Throogh  the  Lord's  word 

Galled  day. 

Creation  of  bright  splendour. 

The  Creator  after  separated 

From  the  pure  shine. 

Oar  Maker, 

The  first  evening. 

To  him  ran  at  last, 

▲  throng  of  dark  donds } 

To  these  the  King  himself 

Gare  the  name  of  night ; 

Oar  JSavioor  the|e  separated." 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  creation  of  Eve 
(for  the  leaves  describing  the  other  part  of  the 
Creation  are  cut  out  of  the  MS.,  which  is  un- 
fortonatelj  mutilated  in  other  places),  the  poet 
passes  on  to  the  rebellious  angels  in  helL  Satan 
is  haranguing  them : — 

*'  He  raiaed  himself 
Against  his  master; 
Be  songht  inflaming  speeehes ; 
He  began  rain-glorious  words; 
He  would  not  serre  Qod ; 
He  said  he  was  his  equal 
In  light  and  shining." 

Satan  theji  sends  a  dark  messenger,  who  finds 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Dis- 
gnising  himself  as  a  serpent,  he  tempts  Eve  to  eat 
the  fruit.  The  Fall  ensues,  and  Csedmon  then 
desci'ibes  the  exultation  of  the  fiend,  and  how  he 
rettims  to  the  *'  broad  flames,  the  roofs  of  hell, 
wRere  lay  his  master  bound  in  fetters."  After  this 
follows  a  description  of  the  misery  of  Adam  and 
five,  and  their  expulsion  from  Paradise.  Ossdmon 
then  versifies  the  narrative  of  the  events  related  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  their  chronological  order, 
till,  by  an  abrupt  transition,  he  passes  on  from 


Abrahapi  to  Moaes^  u^d  sings  of  ibe  o^rthrow.  of 
Pharaoh's  host  in  the  Bed  Sea.  At  this  point 
the  poetry,  which  rather  flags  in  the  interval, 
becomes  suddenly  full  of  fire  and  spirit.  This 
scriptural  paraphrase  closes  with  Belshazzar's 
FeasL  The  MS.  ends  with  a  poem,  having  for 
its  subject  Christ  and  Satan,  and  represents  Satan 
in  hell  dreading  the  power  of  the  Mediator,  the 
descent  of  Christ,  and  the  rescue  of  souls,  known 
in  old  legends  as  the  harrowing  of  hell.  This 
part  of  the  MS.  is,  however,  very  imperfect,  being 
full  of  gaps  and  misplacements.  The  most  in- 
teresting fact  connected  with  this  poem  of 
Casdmon's,  irrespective  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth, 
is  that,  beyond  doubt,  it  supplied  Milton  with  the 
idea  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost.'*  The  reader  will  note 
the  similarity  between  the  plot  of  this  poem  and 
that  of  Milton's  great  epic.  He  will  note  how 
closely  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  for  in* 
stance,  corresponds  with  the  description  in  the 
first  book  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  with  Satan's 
first  speech : — 

"  Bnt  iron  bands 
Lay  around  me ; 
Ejiots  of  chains  pzeii  me  down ; 
I  am  UngdoBileas. 
Hell's  fetters 
Hold  me  so  hard. 
So  fast  encompass  me ; 
Heire  an  aighlgr  flamea 
Abore  and  beneath } 
1  nerer  saw 

A  more  hateful  landsflape. 
This  iixe  never  langnisheth. 
Hot  orer  hell ; 
Encircling  rings. 
Biting  •manacles. 
Forbid  my  course." 

To  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity  we  quote  the 
original  Anglo-Saxon  of  this  passage,  that  he  may 
see  what  it  is  like : — 

Iren  bmda 

BideiS  raoentan  sal 

Jo  eom  ricealeas ! 

HabbalS  me  swa  hearde 

Helle  clommas 

FfDste  bef  aoSen 

Her  is  fyr  xaicel 

Ufan  and  neo'Sone 

Ic  a  ne  S^eah 

La^ran  landsoite 

Lis  A®  aswama'o 

H'at  ofer  helle 

Me  habbalS  hrinSa  SesponS 

ShiS  hearda  sal 

Si'Ses  amyrred." 

With  all  his  unoouthness,  and  habit  of  &lling  into 
prolix  description,  Csedmon  is  a  genuine  poet,  and 
sees  everything,  as  Johnson  says  of  Thomson^ 
with  the  eye  of  a  poet.  In  his  narrative,  for  in* 
stance,  of  the  Flood,  he  does  not  forget  "the 
exulting  fowl  perched  on  the  floating  corpses." 
We  mast  now  say  good-bye  to  this  ^onest  old 
bard,  to  whom  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  true 
poetry  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  like  a  clean 
animal  ruminating  it,"  he  turned  into  most  sweet 
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.  verse,  and  lefb  to  his  coantry.  Geedmon  left  a  few 
disoiples  behind  liim«  and  has  considerably  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  subsequent  to  his  age ;  but  as  these 
disciples  and  their  poems  are  very  obscure  and 
very  uninteresting,  we  make  no  scruple  in  passing 
them  by,  and  will  proceed  to  King  Alfred,  for 
the  intermediate  names  of  Wilfrid,  Aldhelm,  Bede, 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  do  not  stand  high  in  the 
rank  of  poets^  and  moreover,  they  wrote  for  the 
most  part  in  Latin.  Tfing  Alfred's  translation  of 
Boetfains  is  the  next  important  work  which  touches 
on  sacred  poetry,  inasmuch  as  it  is  interspersed  with 
versions  of  Boethius's  poems.  Boethius  was  a 
philosopher  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Ostrogoth  Emperor,  Theodoric,  and 
he  wrote  in  Latin  a  book  which  has  always  been 
a  great  iavourite  with  the  thoughtful  scholar. 
This  book  is  entitled  "De  Gonsolatione  Philoso« 
phifiB,"  or,  "  Concerning  the  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy," and,  though  written  by  a  pagan,  is  full 
of  the  most  beautiful  morality.  It  is  vmtten  in 
Latin  prose,  interspersed  with  Latin  poetry,  and 
these  pieces  of  Latin  poetry  were  traHslated  by 
King  Alfred  into  Anglo-Saxon.  Alfred,  it  must 
be  confessed,  does  not  keep  very  close  to  his 
original,  and  is  somewhat  inaccurate  in  his 
translations  of  certain  passages.  His  version  is, 
however,  on  the  whole,  spirited  and  adequate. 
The  following  is  his  version  of  the  Address  to 
the  Deity : — 

*'  Oh,  th«a  Creator 

Of  the  pure  stars. 

Of  hearen  and  earth, 

Thon  on  hig^h  seat 

EYer  reignest. 

And  tkon  aU  the  swift 

Hearen  tnmest  round ; 

And  through  thy  holy  might 

The  stars  compellest. 

That  they  obey  thee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oh,  though  Eternal, 
And  thou  Almighty, 
Of  all  cr^atoroB 
Maker  and  GoTomor, 
Pardon  thy  miserable 
Oflbpring  of  earth- 
Mankind, 
Through  the  power  of  thy  might." 

ITiis  we  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Alfred's  poetical 
powers.  By  the  way,  the  reader  should  remember 
that  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  though  not  rhyming, 
has  a  metre  of  its  own,  which  we  fear  is  rather 
imperfectly  caught  in  the  very  literal  versions  with 
which  we  have  in  this  paper  presented  them. 
The  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  from  prose  is  a  very  regular  alliteration 
(that  is  to  say,  a  succession  of  words  beginning 
with  the  same  letter),  so  arranged  that  in  every 
couplet  there  should  be  two  principal  words  in 


tho  line  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  which 
letter  must  also  be  the  initial  of  the  first  word 
on  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  falls  in  tho  second 
line.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  in  reading 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  or  versions  of  it  which  aim 
at  reproducing  the  original.  To  proceed,  how- 
ever, with  cur  narrative.  Li  addition  to  this 
traaslation  of  Boethius,  and  his  many  other 
books,  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that 
Alfred  had  begun  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  bat 
that  before  he  completed  the  first  part  he  died. 
Sacred  poetry  has  sustained  a  loss  in  this,  for  it 
would  have  been  very  ititeresting  to  read  King 
Alfred's  version  of  tho  works  of  a  great  king  with 
whom  he  had  so  much  in  common,  and  tho 
vicissitudes  of  whose  life  bore  in  many  ways  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  those  of  his  own.  The 
next  sacred  poem  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  a 
very  striking  odcj  and  may  be  found  appended  to 
the  menology.  The  concluding  lines  of  it  we 
subjoin : — 

"  The  Creator  alone  knows 
Whither  the  soul 
Shall  afterwards  roam ; 
And  all  the  spirits 
That  depart  in  God. 
After  their  death-day 
They  will  abide  their  judgment 
In  their  Other's  boeom. 
Their  fCiture  oondiiion 
la  hidden  and  secret ; 
Ood  alone  knows  it. 
The  preserring  father. 
None  sgain  return 
Hither  to  our  homes. 
That  any  truth 
May  rereal  to  man 
About  the  nature  of  the  Creator, 
Or  the  people's  habitations  of  glory 
Which  be  himself  inhaUta" 

After  Cffidmon's  Paraphrase,  however,  by  far  the 
most  striking  sacred  poem  of  the  Anglo- Saxon,  is 
a  short  fragment  describing  the  graye.  This 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Anglo-Saxon,  when 
the  language  was  becoming  Normanized,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.    It  begins : — 

'*  For  thee  was  built  a  house 
Ere  thou  wert  \K>m ; 
For  thee  was  a  mould  shapen 
Ere  thou  of  thy  mother  earnest ;    * 
Its  height  is  not  determined* 
Nor  its  depth  measured." 

But  as  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  it  in 
Longfellow's  version,  we  forbear  to  quote  further. 
Such  then  was  sacred  poetry  among  our  rude 
Saxon  forefathers,  unpolished  and  simple,  but  full 
of  fervour  and  energy,  and  ilnbued  with  that 
sweet  child-like  simplicity,  that  unafiected  earnest 
spirit  of  devotion,  which  marks  the  early  literature 
of  most  nations* 


{Dnmn  hf  F.  Barnard.) 
"Yoar  brother  is  too  proud!"— f.  139. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 
B&EAPS  a  feac  tliaC  sbe  bad 
been  doing  him  some  iiyastice 
made  Eda  more  than  ubooII; 
demonBtTativa  when  she  rao 
into  tbe  arma  of  her  btothar : 
hat,   in   txnth,   she  was  de- 
lighted to  aee  him,  and  ahe 
i  should  ne»er  grow  wearj  of 
is  belored  face. 
joa    quite   aure   that   it' 
le   qoiiiicaUy   demanded, 
11  I  give  f  on  another  ktes  U> 

,  .iT    Ob,  Eda,  yon  don't  hnow 

how  often  I've  wished  that  I  had  never  let  yon 
leave  mol  I  didn't  know  the  Taloe  of  yoni  Bympathy 
till  I  couldn't  have  it  1 " 

"  I  would  have  come  to  yon ;  I  Would  have  en- 
dured any  privation  that  we  might  he  together,  dear 
Mark  [ ''  she  tearfully  aaaured  him. 

"Didn't  I  Imow  tiamt  and  wacn't  it  becaoae  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  your 
good  natate  that  I  did  not  UH  yon  bow  acvely  you 
were  miB«ed  t " 

"  But  we  need  not  part   any   more  cow.  Hark ! 

Lord  Cheeaington'B  offer " 

"  Ah !  what  about  it  T  "  and  Mark  Oranton,  wbo 
hod  grown  very  manly  daring  their  aeparatioQ, 
releaaed  his  aistar  from  his  emt»ace,  and,  putting' 
her  in  a  chair,  sat  down  hesido  her.  "  Ii  it  worth 
accepting,  my  dearF  Becoose  I  feel  rather  nnwilliug 
to  turn  my  bsek  on  London,  although  J  am  not 
doing  any  good  for  myself  at  preaent." 

Then  Eda  repeated,  more  diffnsely  than  in  her 
lett«r,  all  that  the  couDteas  had  taiA  she  and  the 
earl  were  willing  to  do  tor  him,  and  floiBbed  by  asking 
enthusiaatieaUy,  "  Are  they  not  good  and  gsneroas  t " 
"  They  could  not  help  being  good  to  you,"  he 
answered,  kissing  ber  agoiu.  "  As  for  tbe  generosity 
of  the  offer,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  work 
for  my  wug^s;  in  which  case  the  obligation  wiU  b« 
mntaal,  eh,  Eda?" 

"But  do  I  not  tell  you  that  tbe  earl  only  pioposes 
to  have  you  uuder  his  own  eye  for  a  while,  that  he 
may  be  better  able  to  recommend  yon  to  something 
more  lucrative  F    I  tbonght  yon  wonld  he  as  pleased 

"  Why,  BO  I  shall  he,  i/  be  fulfils  bis  promises  i  but 
really,  Eda,  when  one  has  been  knocking  about  in 
the  world,  one  learns  to  doubt  all  indefinite  pledges, 
I  should  not  care  to  be  mewed  np  here  long  ]  "  and 
he  coat  a  disparHging  glanoe  around  bitn. 

The  brightness  waa  fast  fading  out  of  Eda's  smile. 
■'  Surely,  Mark,  you  cannot  prefer  the  noisy  smoky 
City  to  this  beaatif  ttl  park  and  mansion  I " 


Mark  laughed.  "  I  should  like  this  place  un- 
commonly well,  if  it  were  my  own ;  and  I  do  hope  to 
possess  something  of  the  kind  before  I  die.  But 
there  's  a  higb  hill  to  climb  £rst ;  and  if  tbe  naarsBt 
way  lies  through  the  smoke  and  noise,  why,  I  must 
put  np  with  them." 

"  I  wish,  dear  Mark,  yon  would  not  talk  as  if  you 
thought  of  nothing  but  making  money." 

"It's  a  w^  one  gets  into,  when  one  lives  with. 
people  who  dO  nothing  else,"  he  carelessly  replied. 
"  How  well  yon  are  looking,  my  little  Bdat  How  do 
my  lord  and  my  lady  use  yon  t  because  I  shall  not 
consent  to  oome  here  it  my  sister  is  not  treated  as 
she  ought  to  be." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  f  ery  happy,  and  no  one  could  be 
kinder  than  tbe  counteaa  or  Lady  Bndora.  The 
earl  does  not  speak  to  me  often ;  but  that  must 
be  entirely  owing  to  my  feeling  so  shy  q(  him ;  tor 
only  Isst  week,  hearing  some  one  say  that  it  was 
my  birthday,  be  gave  me  this  dear  little  watch  and 

"  Tbe  Teij  thing  t  longed  to  be  able  to  bring  you 
myself,  if  I  could  hare  raised  the  cash  '. "  said  Mark, 
as  be  admired  the  earl's  pretty  present.  "  But  yon 
must  take  the  will  for  tbe  deed.  I  have  had  hard 
work  to  keep  my  bead  above  water,  I  can  assnre 

Mark  did  not  appear  to  remembv  that  a  large  and 
valuable  ring  was  glittering  on  his  finger,  or  that  the 
simple  watoh-guaid  of  hair  he  used  to  wear  had  been 
replaced  by  a  massire-ldoking  Albert  chain,  with 
two  or  three  trinkets  attached.  But  if  he  bad  been 
reminded  of  thu  inoonsistency,  be  would  only  hare 
averred  that  in  London  a  man  must  make  an  appear- 
ance if  he  wonld  do  any  good  fbr  himself. 

Lord  and  Lady  Chessington  came  into  the  library 
together,  as  soon  as  they  returned  from  tbeir  drive ; 
and  Eda's  uneasiness  vanished,  when  she  saw  how 
favourable  an  impression  her  brother  created.  To 
her — who  knew  how  young  he  was,  and  bow  short  a 
time  had  elapsed  since  he  was  Uring  quietly  in  a 
secluded  village,  with  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
world  than  he  gained  from  books — there  waa  some- 
thing verging-  on  the  ludicrous  in  tbe  grave  and  self- 
possessed  manner  in  which  he  discussed  the  principal 
topics  of  the  day.  She  knew  that  he  must  have  great 
confidence  in  himself,  or  be  wonld  not  bare  ventured 
to  approach  EUbjecta  of  which  he  could  know  so  little. 
But  tbe  earl  and  iiountfss  were  as  much  pleased  na 
surprised  to  find  him  so  well-informed  and  intelligent. 
They  had  eipected  to  behold  a  shy  rustic  yontb,  who 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  drilling  to  render  him 
presentable,  and  lo !  he  talked  and  behaved  with  th« 
air  of  one  to  whom  courts  are  familiar. 

Before   Mark    Qianton    left    Chessington    Home 
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anungementa  for  his  speedy  retam  had  been  made ; 
and  the  earl  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  belief 
that  he  had  secured  a  valuable  assistant.  Seeing  her 
kind  friends  so  well  satisfied,  Eda  permitted  herself 
to  feel  unalloyed  happiness  in  the  thought  that  ere 
another  week  had  elapsed,  she  and  her  brother  would 
be  once  more  dwelling  beneath  the  same  roof,  and 
enjoying  daily  intercourse. 
%  It  was  not  till  Mark  was  bidding  his  sister  adieu 
that  he  saw  Lady  Eudora;  but  learning  from  the 
countess  that  he  was  just  going,  she  ran  into  the 
room  with  a  lovely  bunch  of  exotics,  plucked  in  the 
conservatory^  for  Eda  to  give  to  her  brother. 

Eda,  who  was  writing  down  the  address  of  a  book- 
seller on  whom  Lord  Chessington  had  asked  Mark  to 
call,  did  not  hear  in  wLat  terms  he  thanked  her  lady, 
ship,  but  as  she  went  towards  them,  she  was  rather 
scandalised  »to  see  him  stoop  for  a  spray  of  myrtle 
with  which  Eudora  had  been  toying  while  she  talked, 
and  lay  it  between  the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book, 
saying  that  it  should  be  his  memento  of  the  first 
happy  hour  he  had  known  for  many  months. 

"  You  should  not  have  done  that ! "  said  Eda,  as  the 
young  lady,  her  eyes  downeast,  her  cheeks  crimson, 
glided  away. 

"Done  what?  How  strait-laced  you  are!  I  am 
not  coming  here  as  a  serving-man,  who  must  not 
presume  to  speak  above  a  whisper  to  the  ladies 
of  the  house.  I  shall  expect  to  be  treated  as  a 
gentleman." 

"  I  know  that,  dear  Mark ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
countess  would  have  been  pleased  if  she  had  been 
here." 

"  Nonsense!  This  little  Eudora  is  a  charming  girl, 
and  my  act  of  homage  was  rendered  too  respectfully 
to  offend  her." 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  Eudora,  but  of  her  mother. 
You  know,  dear  Mark,  we  must  not  let  the  kindness 
of  the  earl  and  countess  tempt  us  to  forget '* 

But  here  she  was  ruthlessly  interrupted.  "  Thanks, 
£da ;  I  know  all  the  rest.  Please  to  remember  that 
I  am  no  longer  a  boy,  whom  you  are  at  liberty 
to  lecture  whenever  you  feel  inclined.  Fm  not  at 
all  likely  to  forget  that  your  helU  amie  is  heiress 
of  Chessington.  Bid  me  good-bye,  or  I  shall  lose 
my  train.  I  begin  to  think  that  I  shall  like  my  new 
berth,  after  alL" 

"And  Richie?"  his  sister  inquired.  "You  have 
not  told  me  anything  aboul  your  old  friend«  Will  he 
not  miss  you  very  much  ?  *' 

•'  Bichie  ?  Oh  no ;  why  should  he  ?  "We  have  not 
seen  much  of  each  other  for  some  time.  He  is  so 
disgustingly  selfish,  that  I  could  not  stand  it." 

"Eichie  selfish!"  Eda  repeated,  incredulously; 
for  in  his  boyhood  he  had  been  remarkable  for  his 
generosity. 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  in  the  matter  of  gwing !" 
Hark  explained.  "  No  fellow  could  be  readier  to  share 
what  he  has  with  any  one  who  needs  it;    but  his 


good-nature  is  all  on  the  surface.  Ask  him  to  really 
inconvenience  himself  for  your  sake,  and  he  will 
contrive  to  forget  all  about  it.  In  fact,  he  is  more 
ready  to  promise  than  to  perform.  ^  Such  instability 
would  not  du  for  me,  and  so  I  cut  him." 

"  Perhaps  you  were  too  exacting,"  Eda  ventured  to 
say,  in  defence  of  the  absent. 

"  Perhaps  I  was,"  Mark  carelessly  replied.  "  Any- 
how, I  cannot  stay  to  argue  the  point.  If  her 
little  ladyship  should  have  taken  offence  at  what  I 
did,  you  must  smooth  it  away  as  well  as  you  can." 

But  Eudora  made  no  comment  upon  what  had 
occurred,  so  it  soon  escaped  Eda's  memory,  especially 
as  nothing  happened  to  revive  it. 

Mark  came  on  the  appointed  day,  and  proved 
so'  eMcient  a  secretary,  that  the  somewhat  indolent 
earl  frequently  congratulated  himself  on  being  so 
well  served.  His  correspondence  no  longer  worried, 
him  by  getting  into  arrears,  his  papers  were  gradually 
brought  into  such  order  that  he  was  spared  periodical 
hunts  for  missing  ones ;  and  sundry  business  matters, 
that  by  neglect  had  fallen  into  almost  inextricable 
confusion,  were  disentangled  and  made  plain  oaoe 
more.  Mark  also  found  time  each  day  for  the  work 
he  had  undertaken  in  the  library,  where  he  catalogued 
the  rare  volumes  and  manuscripts  collected  by  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  earl ;  and  besides  all  else,  he 
was  always  ready  to  copy  music  or  mount  drawing^ 
for  Lady  Eudora^  or  execute  commissions  for  the 
countess,  who,  since  her  health  had  become  so  precari- 
ous, was  often  glad  to  have  some  one  at  hand  to  whom 
she  could  delegate  any  little  affair  connected  with 
her  charities  either  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in  town. 

In  fact,  the  young  man  found  so  much  to  do  that 
his  sister  saw  very  little  of  him.  He  was  generally 
busiest  during  those  few  hours  she  caJled  her  own, 
and  though  cordially  invited  to  spend  his  evenings  in 
the  drawing-room,  he  rarely  did  so,  preferring  to 
carry  his  book  into  a  cosy  room  that  adjoined  the 
library,  and  was  therefore  known  as  the  study, 
although  its  principal  use  was  as  a  receptacle  for 
Lord  Chessington's  guns,  whips,  A^c.  There  Eda 
would  sometimes  join  him ;  but  though  always  wel- 
comed pleasantly  enough,  he  would  soon  give  her  a 
kiss  and  send  her  away,  alleging,  and  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  the  crabbed  letters  of  the  German  he 
was  teaching  himself  to  read,  danced  before  his  eyes 
when  he  knew  that  she  was  sitting  by  and  watching 
him. 

Sometimes,  when  Eudora  and  Eda  were  returning 
from  the  long  rambles  in  which  they  indulged  as  the 
spring  advaneed,  they  met  him  strolling  in  the  plan- 
tations, and  stayed  to  chat  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  he 
was  always  tfie  first  to  move  away,  even  though 
Eudora  sometimes  pouted  at  his  haste. 

"  Your  brother  is  too  proud ! "  she  would  say ;  "  he 
avoids  us  as  if  he  feared  contamination." 

**  He  did  not  intend  to  offend  you,"  Eda  assured 
her,  with  a  smile  at  her  pettishness.     "  He  admired 
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our  flowers,  accepted  the  one  I  gave  him  for  his 
button-hole,  and  then,  hearing  me  say  you  were  tired, 
wisely  and  kindly  walked  on,  and  left  us  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same." 

**  But  he  is  always  the  same,"  Eudora  complained. 
"  He  keeps  us  at  arm's  length,  and  will  not  let  us  be 
friendly !" 

"  So  much  the  better ;  Mark's  self-respect  teaches 
him  his  position  and  yours." 

**  Of  course  you  take  sides  with  your  brother ;  but 
it  is  not  pleasant,  say  what  you  will,  to  be  so  con- 
tinually reminded  of  one's  rank.  We  cannot  help 
being  born  rich,  although  Hr.  Granton  treats  ene 
as  if  it  were  a  crime." 

Eda  laughed  outright.  "  My  dear  Lady  Eudora, 
what  queer  ideas  you  take  into  your  head  !  If  Mark 
were  to  show  any  signs  of  forgetting  that  you  are  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  would  you  not  be  quick  to 
resent  it  ?" 

"  No ;  for  I  am  beginning  to  hate  and  despise  these 
foolish  distinctions!"  she  answered,  with  Tehemenoe. 

*'  Do  not  say  so  in  Mark's  hearing,  for  he  sets  an 
undue  value*  on  what  you  are  just  railing  against." 

"Ko  one  should  blame  him  for  aspiring  to  be 
grecU  I "  said  Eudora,  with  emphasis. 

"But  Mark  and  I  differ  as^to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  A  mail  may  be  immensely  rich  without  being 
great  or  estimable." 

"  Not  if  he  possesses  all  those  qualities — energy, 
intellect,  ambition — ^that  make  a  man  both!"  was 
the  eager  reply.  ' 

"  If;  how  very  few  combine  with  them  the  lowli- 
ness of  heart  that  I  have  heard  my  dear  mother 
say  must  be  at  the  root  of  all  true  worth." 

"  I  t^onder  to  hear  you  disparage  your  brother  so 
unkindly!"  exclaimed  Eudora.  "Tou  should  not 
expect  a  young  man,  so  well  fitted  to  shine  in  the 
world,  to  adopt  your  old-fashioned  notions." 

"  1  am  not  finding  fault  with  Mark,"  the  surprised 
Eda  answered;  "on  the  contrary,  I  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  further  his  interests." 

"  But  you  think  he  ought  to  be  contented  to  fritter 
his  youth  away  here,  making  out  stupid  business 
letters  for  papa,  and  running  hither  and  thither  for 
mamma.  You  would  have  him  say, '  Thank  you  '  for 
their  condescension  in  permitting  him  to  do  it,  and 
consider  himself  a  very  fortunate  youth  because  he 
earns  enough  to  buy  himself  a  few  clothes." 

"  I  Jihink  Mark  has'  reason  to  bo  very  grateful  to 
Lord  Chessington  for  having  him  here;  but  I  am 
not  ajshamed  to  confess  that  I  ding  to  his  lordship's 
promise  to  obtain  him  a  higher  post,"  Eda  told  the 
impetuous  girl. 

'*  And  so  he  shall !"  cried  Eudora.  "If  no  one  else 
can  sympathise  with  Mr.  Granton,  I  can,  and  do ;  and 
I  predict  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  even  you — 
stolid  little  unenergetic  Eda — will  wake  up,  and  be 
pleased  to  find  that  your  brother  is  making  a  name 
and  growing  famous." 
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I  haven't  the  least  objection  to  such  an  awaken- 
ing,'' was  the  amused  reply.  "  But  pray  what  haTe 
I  done  or  said  to  make  you  think  me  indifferent  to 
my  brother's  prospects  ?" 

*'  That's  just  it;  you  are,  as  you  express  yonmelf, 
indifferent;  you  do  not  enter  into  his  hopes  and 
wishes,  as  a  loving  sister  ought  to  do." 

"Has  Mark  been  saying  so?"  asked  Eda,  seized 
with  a  suspicion  that  he  must  have  been  complain- 
ing of  her. 

But  Lady  Eudora  laughed  at  and  evaded  the 
question.  "  How  ridiculous !  Is  it  likely  that  he 
would  complain  of  you  ?  and  to  me,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world!  I  use  my  powers  of  observation, 
which  are  not  as  mean  as  you  seem  to  think  them." 

"But  you  do  not  form  just  conclusions,  if  you 
think  I  am  careless  about  Mark,"  Eda  persisted. 

"Then  I'll  never  make  unjust  remarks  again,  for 
I  do  not  like  to  bring  the  tears  into  those  kind  eyes 
of  yours !  After  all,  you  are  the  best  little  friend 
and  sister  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  grumble  at  you 
myself,  I'll  never  never  let  any  one  else  do  so  ! " 

Lady  Eudora  gave  her  companion  an  affectionate 
hug,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  Mark.  But, 
after  rating  Eda  so  sharply  for  her  coldness,  it  cer- 
tainly was  odd  that  she  did  not  appear  to  share  the 
proud  sister's  pleasure  when  the  editor  of  a  scientific 
journal  accepted  an  article  Mark  bad  written  on  some 
Soman  remains  in  the  locality. 

"I  am  sure  Mr.  Granton  is  very  clever — vesj 
clever  indeed ;  but — no,  thank  you,  I  do  not  care  to 
read  the  paper.  I  know  nothing  about  antiquities." 
And  she  turned  away  so  hastily,  that  poor  Eda»  who 
had  reckoned  on  her  sympathy,  was  very  much 
disappointed. 

However,  it  was  not  at  aU  unusual  for  Lady 
Eudora  to  be  whimsical,  and  perhaps  she  afterwards 
repented  her  unkindness,  for  in  the  evening  Eda 
heard  her  discussing  a  passage  in  the  aforesaid 
essay  with  her  cousin  Eustace,  who  had  just  returned 
to  Chessington  from  the  Highlands,  where  he  had 
been  staying  for  a  considerable  time;  or  a  fancy 
that  she  had  hurt  Eda's  feelings  may  have  induced 
her  to  perase  the  paper,  after  all,  for  some  days 
afterwards  it  dropped  out  of  a  secret  drawer  in  her 
davenport,  though  with  a  blush  she  flung  it  back  to 
Eda,  professing  to  wonder  how  she  came  by  it. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Mb.  St.  Orub  seemed  a  little  surprised  when  ho 
found  Mark  domiciled  at  Chessington,  but  he  did 
more  than  tolerate  him.  He  treated  him  with  a 
considerate  kindness  for  which  Eda  knew  not  how 
to  be  sufficiently  grateful.  !Never  by  word  or  look 
did  he  remind  the  young  man  that  they  were  not 
eqnajls,  but  assisted  him  in  his  labours  in  the  library, 
and  interfered  in  his  behalf  whenever  he  tliought 
the  earl  oblivious  of  the  fatigue  and  monotony  of 
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his  secretAiy's  occupation.  It  was  owing  to  one  of 
his  suggestions  that  the  brother  and  sister  were  set 
free  for  an  honr  before  luncheon  daily^  that  they 
might  walk  or  sit  together,  and  eigoy  a  little  unre- 
stricted intercourse. 

£da  gladly  accepted  the  priyilege ;  but  that  daily 
hour  did  not  prove  as  pleasant  as  she  had  antici- 
pated«  Mark  was  wearying  already  for  the  g^reater 
excitement  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  spent  the  time 
in  murmuring  at  his  lot. 

"You  may  say  what  you  wiU,"  he  told  her, 
"bnt  the  inequality  with  which  fortune's  gifts 
are  meted  out  is  hombly.  exasperating.  Look  at 
me,  reduced  to  be  a  dependent  in  another  man's 
honse;  then  turn  your  eyes  on  the  earl,  and  ask 
yourself  if  it  isn't  a  pity  that  we  cannot  change 
places." 

"Why,  Mark,  will  nothing  less  than  a  coronet 
eontent  you  !"  his  wondering  sister  exclaimed. 

'^  Why  not  ?  What  use  is  it  to  the  man  who 
owns  it?  Lord  Chessington  is  a  very  good,  stupid 
sort  of  an  old  chap,  with  just  sense  enough  to  ride 
decently  and  shoot  well;  and  to  this  inane  thick- 
headed old  fellow  are  given  these  fine  estates  and  a 
title,  while  I  am  a  pensioner  on  his  bounty." 

"  Are  you  very  sure  that  you  would  do  more  honour 
to  the  earldom  than  its  present  owner  ?"  asked  £da, 
satirically. 

"Quite  sure.     I  only  wish  I  could  prove  it  to 


you. 
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But  I  do  not,"  she  answered;  "for  his  lordship 
is  an  excellent  master  to  his  servants,  and  a  liberal, 
thoughtful  landlord  to  his  tenants.  He  may  appear 
rather  inert  to  a  brisk  impatient  youth  like  you; 
bat,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  he  is  my 
beau  ideal  of  the  *  fine  old  English  gentleman.' " 

Mark  curled  his  lip.  "  My  dear,  the  species  is 
effete  and  useless,  and  the  sooner  it  dies  out  the 
better.  We  want  men  in  England  who  can  infuse  a 
litUe  new  life  and  s^Hrit  into  our  aristocracy." 

"  England  can  never  cease  to  need  men  who  '  fear 
God  and  honour  their  Queen,'"  she  retorted;  "and 
the  earl  does  both." 

Ah  yes,  he  is  very  well  in  his  way;  but  it's  no 
to  talk  to  you,  Eda^  for  you  are  one  of  those 
poor-spirited  creatures  who  think  that  if  a  man  is  a 
lord  he  must  be  perfection." 

She  looked  hurt  at  the  tone  he  was  taking. 
"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  carry  my  reverence  for 
rank  to  such  extreme  lengths ;  nor  do  I  think  you 
ooght  to  ridicule  me  for  disliking  to  hear  Lord 
Chessington  discussed  so  slightingly.  He  has  been 
▼ery  kind  to  both  of  us,  and  so  has  Mr.  St.  Orme." 

"  St  Orme  is  a  prig,"  said  Mark ;  "  but  it  is  his 
nature.  You  could  not  make  anything  else  of  him. 
What  a  shame  it  is  to  propose  throwing  Lady 
Eodora  away  upon  such  a  poor  spiritless  piece  of 
homaniiy  as  he  is  1 " 

'  Lady  Eudora  is  sincerely  attached  to  her  cousin. 
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and  recognises  the  worth  which  you  do  not  seem 
able  to  appreciate,"  said  Eda>  rebukingly.  "  I  hope, 
when  yon  talk  in  this  strain,  that  it  is  only  to  tease 
me;  but  I  cannot  help  teUing  you  that  it  is  both 
unkind  and  ungenerous." 

However,  Mark  only  laughed  at  Eda's  indig- 
nation. "  My  dear  child,  I  never  pretended  to  share 
your  sentiments  towards  my  lord  and  my  lady, 
so  you  should  not  get  in  a  temper  with  me  for 
my  candour.     I  do  my  duty,  and  obey  all  the  behests 

of  my  titled  employers;  does  not  that  content 
you  ?" 

"  It  can  only  be  lip  service,  if  you  mean  what  you 
have  been  saying,"  she  told  him. 

He  evaded  a  direct  reply,  and  complained  that  she 
was  too  exacting.  "  You  ought  not  to  expect  me  to 
get  up  an  immense  fund  of  gratitude  to  these  people 
because  they  pay  me  a  decent  salary  for  my  services. 
Could  they  do  less?"      ' 

"Perhaps  not;  but  yon  need  not  turn  and  sting 
the  hand  that  loads  you  with  benefits,"  she  retorted; 
for  Eda  was  now  too  much  annoyed  to  be  very 
careful  what  she  said. 

Her  angry  speech,  however,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  its  auditor  as  to  startle  her.  The  colour 
receded  from  Mark's  face  till  it  left  him  ghastly 
pale,  and  he  grasped  her  almost  fiercely  by  the  arm 
as  he  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

She  hastened  to  apologise.  "Forgive  me,  dear 
Mark ;  I  spoke  too  sharply.  You  had  vexed  mo  very 
much,  or  I  should  not  have  done  so." 

"But  you  must  have  a  reason  for  bringing  this 
charge  against  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  distrustful 
and  searching  look.  "  Has  Mr.  St.  Orme,  or  Lady 
Eudora *' 

"  Neither  of  them  have  ever  said  anything  about 
you  but  what  is  most  kind,  most  generous ! "  she 
interposed.  "  I  talked  at  random,  for  you  had  pro- 
voked me  by  your  di^araging  mention  of  Lord 
Chessington.  Pray  forget  it.  Do  I  not  know  that, 
say  what  you  will,  you  are  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing that  would  appear  ungrateful ! " 

"  You  go  from  one  extreme  to  another,"  he  mut- 
tered, crossly.  "I  cannot  speak  to  you  as  freely 
as  I  should  like  to  do,  for  I  never  know  whether  I 
shall  not  trench  upon  your  high-fiown  notions  of 
what  is  right  and  honourable.  But,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  think  my  only  sister  should  be 
the  first  to  censure  me." 

"I  will  not  be  so  hasty  and  unkind  again,  dear 
Mark,"  she  assured  him ;  for  Eda  was  now  beginning 
to  think  she  must  have  been  uxgust  as  well  as 
severe  in  her  strictures. 

"  We  shall  see,  when  I  put  you  to  the  test,"  he 
answered,  in  freezing  accents ;  and  barely  permitting 
the  affectionate  embrace  with  which  she  besought 
forgiveness,  he  left  her. 

It  was  their  first  serious  jfference  since  he  had 
been  at  Chessington  Park,    nd  Eda  made  herself/ 
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nnhappj  aboat  it  till  they  met  on  tlie  morrow, 
irben  it  iraa  a  lelief  to  find  that  be  haA  over- 
come  bis  iU-hnmoiir,  N&y,  when  she  made  some 
Kllusion  to  her  offence,  he  stopped  her  directly, 
saying— 

"  Tosh,  little  sis !  let  hyeoneB  be  bygoneB.  I  wish 
I  were  hall  aa  (food  as  yon  are,  then  we  should  never 
fall  out;  bnt  as  I  cannot  b«,  why  I  most  anbmit  to 
be  lectured  aometimes,  or  else  to  keep  you  at  arm's 

Ue  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and,  throwing  his 
arm  about  his  eiater,  gave  her  a  kiss ;  and  she 
might  have  decided  that  he  spoke  more  in  jeet  than 
earnest,  if  she  had  not  found  that  from  this  moment 


a  barrier  grew  ap  betwirt  them  which  no  effort  of 
her  own  could  remove.  Mark  was  always  emilin};, 
always  kind,  when  they  met ;  but  be  never  songht 
her,  and  she  knew  that  he  no  longer  reposed  any 
confidence  in  her.  To  outward  appearacoe  he  was 
unchanged,  and  there  was  even  a  careesiog  tone  in 
his  voice  that  it  never  used  to  have ;  but  it  did  not 
deceive  Eda.  Others  might  and  did  Bay  how  fondly 
he  was  attached  to  his  aister,  but  ahe  was  bitterly 
oonscioDs  that  the  ring  of  true  affection  was  not  in 
the  pleAsanti-sounding  words  he  lavished  upon  her, 
Hiongh  she  pnuled  herself  in  vain  for  the  real  cause 
of  the  estrangement,  over  which  she  fretted  in  seoret. 
{To  be  eontwtMd.) 


SCRIPTiraE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND   HOME. 
SCRIFTUHE:    stories.     Fibbt  SBtuis.     Ko.   9.    Saul  or  Ti.it8us. 


CKapUr  to  bt  raad—Aclt  ix.  1 — 31. 

K.     Have   seen  the  pro- 
Church  in  Samaria,  now 
Jerusalem.     Remind   of 
th,  and  ef  what  it  gave 
'secnted    Cbrietians    fled 
everyiviiere:    who    was   active   io   the  persecution, 
kept  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses,  proceeded  to  more 
active  measures  T     What  led  Saul  to  all  this  t     Not 
told  much  of    his   early  life  and  edncatioQ  in   this 
chapter,  but  gather  it  from  elsewhere.     From  Oal. 
i  14,  Bee  what  an  eager,  gealous  Jew  he  was — eager 
to  propi^ate  Jewish  religion  and  destroy  its  eaemiea. 
From  1  Tim.  i.   13,  see  how  sincere  he  was  in  so 
doing,  really   thinking   he  was  doing   God   service. 
This  eager,  impnlsiva,  persecuting  Jew,  is  to  become 
a  devoted  servant  of  Jesos  Christ. 

I.  TEiFnsBCUTOB(Beadi,ot8  ii.  1 — 9).  Question 
on  Saul's  work.  Not  content  with  delivering  np 
Christians  at  Jemsalem,  filling  the  prisons  there, 
must  needs  get  leave  to  extend  his  persecuting 
work.  The  High  Priest,  mad  against  Christ  and  His 
people,  gives  him  letters  authorising  him  to  seize 
Christians  as  far  as  Damasoos,  and  bring  them  to 
Jerusalem.  Remind  how  signally  High  Priest  had 
failed  bithertD  to  put  down  the  Christians.  Peter 
and  John  had  defied  him,  and  the  numbers  had 
increased  largely;  so  Saul  and  a  number  of  like- 
minded  friends  (ixvi.  14)  start  for  Damascus.  Let 
ofaildten  compare  the  accounta  in. chaps.  xiii.,''zEvi 
wiSh  this.  They  will  see  that  all  saw  a  light 
brighter  than  \he  sun,  that  all  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
heard  a  sound,  but  that  Saul  alone  heard  the  words 
of  the  speaker.  Ask  when  another  man  travelling  to 
cnise  Ood'a  people  was  suddenly  stopped,  bnt  point- 
ing out  that  Balaam  was  doing  it  for  gain,  while 
Saul  woe  doing  it  (as  he  thought)  for  God's  glory. 
Now  picture  the  soene — the  sudden  light ;  the  start  of 
fear;  the  falling  to  the  ground  speeohlew;  Saul 


addressed  by  name  ;  his  question ;  the  reply,  his 
second  question ;  his  willingness  to  obey ;  his  blind' 
nesa;  cannot  even  mount  his  ass  again;  led  to 
Pamaacna,  a  three  days'  journey. 

Pai.cncAL  Lessons.  (I)  Sim  of  ignorajice.  B»- 
mind  how  under  Jewish  law  sacrifices  were  appointed 
for  such  (Lev,  iv,  2).  Two  prayers  should  be  offered ; 
"  Teach  me  Thy  way,"  lest  make  fearful  mistakes, 
like  Soul ;  and  "  Cleanse  me  from  secret  faults."  (2) 
Chritt  and  Hit  people  tme.  Whom  had  Saul  been  per- 
secuting, and  of  whom  does  the  voice  speak?  (ver.  5). 
So  Christ  calls  Himself  the  vine  (John  xv.  1),  and  if, 
being  members,  we  suffer  with  Him,  abatl  share  His 
glory  (Eom.  viii.  17). 

IL  Thb  Touko  Chbistian.  (Bead  10—22). 
Question  on  the  story  of  Saul  at  Damascus,  showing 
the  natural  hesitation  of  Ananias  to  receive  him,  and 
the  gentle  and  patient  tny  in  which  God  bears  with 
him ;  his  doubt  removed,  he  at  once  obeys.  How  had 
Saul  been  spending  the  three  days  t  Remind  how 
Christ  always  coupled  fasting  with  prayer  (Matt, 
ivii.  2t).  What  would  he  be  mourning  over  P  the 
wrong  use  of  his  talents.  What  would  he  bq  praying 
forf  pardon  for  past  and  strength  for  future. 
What  would  ho  be  resolving  7  on  a  changed  life. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  three  days'  fast  and  prayer,  comes 
Anania&  Notice  his  kind  words.  How  does  he 
address  him  ?  Also  alludes  to  the  vision  of  Christ 
on  the  way,  and  states  his  message.  What  happened  F 
Sight  tj)  his  eyas.  What  to  his  mind  P  This  always 
work  of  Holy  Spirit— to  teach,  show  error,  lead  to 
Christ,  strengthen  will,  purify  soul.  What  did  ho 
do  at  once  ?  Remind  children  that  be  was  a  well- 
educated  man,  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  only  had 
wrongly  understood  them ;  now,  being  taught  by 
Holy  Ghost,  at  once  sets  forth  Christ  as  the  Messiah 


FracticaI:  LiaeoNS.     (1)  The  itork  of  the  Spirit 
Impress  on  the  children  the  need  for  eonstant  prayer 
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for  tkis.  Only  thej  led  by  Spirit  are  truly  Qtod'B 
aona  (£om.  viii.  14 — 16).  (2)  Work  hegina  ctt  home. 
Many  when  oenverted  want' at  once*  to  go  away  from 
home.  Saul  beg^an  at  Damascus ;  let  our  light  ehine 
first  in  our  family,  school,  &c. ;  then,  like  Saul,  may 
be  called  to  higher  work. 

IIL  Saul  Pessecutbd.  (Kead23— 31).  What  had 
Christ  said  to  Ananias  about  Saul's  suffering  P  (ver. 
16).  Soon  begins.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  Satan 
always  hinder^  a  good  work.  Notice  that  the  Jews, 
and  not  Gentiles,  of  Damascus,  opposed  him,  as  their 
priests  had  done  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  Pic- 
ture the  scene  of  the  escape ;  some  friend  with  house 
on  wall  (like  Bahab's,  at  Jericho)  lending  aid ;  l^e 
window  stealthily  opened  at  dead  of  night;  the 
watch  till  the  sentinel's  back  turned;  the  AjrasUe 
placed  in  the  basket ;  the  cords  carefully  secured  and 
slowly  lowered ;  the  whispered  inquiiy  as  to  whether 
all  was  right;  hurried  answer,  and  instant  flight ;  es- 
cape to  Jerusalem,  head-quarters  of  the  Jews.  Ask  how 
disciples  received  him;  at  first  doubtfully.  Who 
breught  him  forward?    Perhaps  Barnabas,  a  friend 


of  Ananias,  and  had  special  letter  from  him.  Now  wel- 
comed, shares  theitwork,  anr'  preaches  Christ  boldly. 
PaACTiCAL  Lessoks.  (1)  Peraecvtion.  Christ  had 
warned  all  His  disciples  to  count  the  cost. ,  So  must 
children  be  ready  tcf  endure  hardness,  perhaps  lose 
friends;  give  up  comforts  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
right.  (2)  Boldness,  Ko  cowardice  in  Saul's  flight, 
because  Christ  told  disciples  to  do  so ;  but  who  would . 
have  gone  right  into  heart  of  Jewish  head-quarters 
but  a  bold  man?  So  children  must  be  bold  for 
Christ  at  school — in  rebuking  bad  words ;  in  saying 
prayers ;  in  refusing  to  cheat  masters,  ice, ;  at  home— 
in  setting  good  example,  &c.  So  will  receive  Christ's 
blessing  at  His  coming. 

QuetUone  to  he  answered, 

1.  Describe  Saul's  life  as  a  Jew. 

2.  Describe  the  events  of  the  journey  to  Damascus. 

3.  Give  two  lessons  taught  by  the  vision. 

4.  What  happened  to  Saul  at  Damascus  ? 

5.  Describe  his  escape. 

6.  What  practical  lessons  may  be  learned  ? 
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PABT  I. 

NOW  had  fallen  heavily  during  the  night, 
and  the  sky  was  still  dark  and  lower- 
ing, as  a  cart  laden  with  holly  passed 
along  the  wet  and  plashy  streets, 
while  an  admiring  crowd  of  children 
followed  its  course  with  longing  eyes.  At  length,  in 
turning  the  sharp  comer  of  a  lane,  a  small  branch 
fell  to  the  gpround,  at  the  very  feet  of  a  poor  little 
girl  who  was  croE^ing  just  at  the  moment.  Her  sad 
face  lighted  up  with  an  ezpre^ion  of  pleasure  as, 
eag^erly  seizing  it,  she  g^ed  on  the  polished  leaves 
and  scarlet  berries.  "  Mother  will  like  to  see  this," 
«he  thought.  "  Poor  sick  mother !  it  will  put  her  in 
mind  of  many  a  happy  Christmas  long  ago.     But 

stay " 

A  sudden  idea  induced  little  lEssie  to  set  off 
running  after  the  cart,  and,  going  timidly  up  to  the 
driver,  she  said,  holding  out  the  branch,  '*  Please, 
sir,  this  is  yours." 

"Well,  little  one,"  he  replied,  good-naturedly, 
"keep  it,  as  you've  got  it.  There's  many  a  one 
wishing  for  a  pretty  bit  like  that. 


ff 


The  child  hurried  off   with    her  prize. 


u  * 


Tis 

really  mine  now ;  and  after  all  we'll  have  something 
to  mark  Christmas !"  But  Essie  slackened  her  pace 
as  she  pictured  to  herself  the  dingy  room,  empty  of 
fnmiture,  and  the  wretched  bed  on  which  her 
mother  lay,  hungry  and  shivering,  while  all  shaJiad 
to  bring  home  was  a  branch  of  holly.  "  And  yet," 
she  thought,  "God,  who  made  these  pretty  green 
leaves  and  bright  bezxie^  has  sent  them  to  me,  just 


to  show    He    doesn't    forget ,  us    altogether;    and 
perhaps,  if  we  trust  Him,  He'U  do  more." 

As  this  gleam  of  hope  was  passing  through  Essie's 
mind,  she  stood  near  a  shop-door;  and  presently 
these  words  caught  her  ear:  "  Oh,  mamma!  do  look  at 
the  lovely  piece  of  holly  that  little  girl  has  in  her 
hand,  with  more  berries  than  any  we  have  at  home ! 
It  would  just  do  to  decorate  my  baby-house  !  May  I 
ask  her  if  she  would  sell  it  P" 

''Certainly,  dear,  if  you  like;  but  remember  all 
the  tqys  you  want  to  buy." 

"  Oh,  I  would  rather  have  the  holly ! " 

Then,  approaching  Essie,  she  said,  "  Little  girl,  I 
will  give  you  sixpence  for  that  branch." 

The  bargain  was  soon  concluded,  and  Essie, 
scarcely  able  to  credit  her  good  fortune,  darted  off 
with  the  money  to  a  provision-shop.  "  She  might 
recover,  if  I  could  bring  her  something  nourishing 
every  day.  And  how  easy  it  was  to  sell  that  holly!  I 
wish  I  could  get  some  more.  I  wonder  where  it 
comes  from  ?"  Thus  thinking,  she  arrived  at  home, 
and  after  mother  and  child  had  enjoyed  an  imusually 
plentiful  meal,  Essie  told  her  story,  and  how  much 
she  wished  to  obtain  more  holly. 

'^No  use,  child,"  replied  the  mother.  "It  grows  far 
away  in  the  country — ^too  far  for  you,  so  think  no 
more  about  it." 

But  Essie  could  not  give  up  the  idea;  and  the 
more  she  looked  at  the  pale  careworn  face  of  her 
mother,  the  more  determined  she  felt  to  carry  out 
her  new  plan.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sick  woman 
had  again  settled  to  rest,  she  went  out;  and  a£^ 
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wondering  about  in  the  cold  wet  streete,  and  asking 
many  questions  without  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
replies,  to  her  great  joy  she  espied  the  same  man 
who  had  giren  her  the  holly-branch  in  the  morning, 
returning  with  his  empty  cart.  Forgetting  her 
timidity  in  anxiety  to  gain  information,  Essie  ran 
towards  him,  .and  begged  he  would  teU  her  where 
holly  was  to  be  found. 

"Well,  you're  an  honest  little  one/'  he  said,  at 
once  recognising  the  child,  "and  I  don't  mind 
telliog  you  I  got  mine  at  as  place  called  Hollybank, 
about  three  miles  from  town.  But  why  do  you  want 
to  know?*' 

**  Because  I  sold  the  piece  you  gave  me  for  six- 
pence, and  if  I  had  more  I  could  sell  it  too.  ])|IotheT  's 
ill,  and  I  hare  no  food  for  her.  If  it's  only  three 
miles,  I  could  walk  that  far.  Which  is  the  road, 
please  ?" 

"  I'll  give  you  a  lift,  if  you're  set  on  going,  child. 
Jump  into  the  cart,  quick  !" 

She  would  hare  liked  to  go  home  and  tell  mother, 
but  this  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected ; 
so,  climbing  in  at  once,  she  was  soon  on  her  way. 
Notwithstanding  the  cold,  it  was  pleasant  out  on  the 
country  roads.  And,  to  Essie's  surprise,  the  fields 
were  all  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  the  trees, 
though  bare  and  leafless,  had  a  beautiful  snowy 
clothing  on  -every  bough.  After  a  while  the  cart 
stopped  at  a  cross-road.  ''Now,  little  one,  down 
with  you;  our  ways  separate  here.  Go  on  to  the 
right,  and  you'll  soon  reach  HoUybank." 

"And  may  I  climb  up  and  take  as  much  as  I 
want?"  asked  Essie. 

"  Why,  child,  it's  not  really  a  bank  at  aa  'Tis  a 
gentleman's  place.  Ton'll  see  a  grand  g^te,  and  if 
you  can  get  through  that  and  np  to  the  big  house, 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  young  ladies  g^re  you 
some  holly  to  sell  for  your  sick  mother." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Essie,  setting  off  at  a 
quick  pace,  and  full  of  hope. 

After  what  appeared  to  her  a  long  walk  through 
the  soft  snow,  she  arrived  at  a  large  gate,  with  a 
pretty  little  cottage  at  one  side.  The  gate  was  shut, 
and  as  she  tried  to  push  it  open,  a  woman  came  for- 
ward. "There's  no  admittance  here  for  beggar, 
children,"  she  said. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I'm  not  a  beggar.  I  came  all 
the  way  from  town,  and  I  want  to  go  np  to  the 
house." 

"  From  town,  indeed !  I'm  sure  we've  enough  of 
your  kind  here  already ;  we  don't  want  more." 

"Oh,  ma'am,  mother's  so  ill." 
'  "  I  knew  you  were  a  beggar— be  off,  at  once  I" 

"  I'm  not,  indeed  !     Do  let  me  to  the  house  !" 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  HoUy ;  I  was  told  the  ladies  would  give  me  some." 

"  Well,  they  won't,  for  no  more  can  be  spared.     A 
<art-load  of  it  went  off  this  morning.     So  go  away." 
.  '^nd  after  maVing  sure  that  the  gate  was  locked. 


the  old  woman  hobbled  back  to  her  lodge.  It  was 
useless  waiting  longer,  and  poor  Essie  turned  away, 
bitterly  disappointed — ^a  long  dreary  walk  before 
her,  and  no  hope  of  bringing  anything  home  for 
mother.  She  was  not  even  oeztain  of  the  way,  and 
wandered  on  for  some  distance  without  meeting 
any  one,  when  suddenly  the  celd  became  more  in- 
tense, the  sky  darkened,  and  soon  a  heavy  shower  of 
snow  began  to  fall.  Bewildered  and  frightened,  the 
poor  child  looked  round  for  shelter,  and  fonnd  that 
she  was  standing  near  the  parapet  of  a  bridge. 
Perceiving  a  little  sloping  path  at  one  side,  she 
descended  cautiously.  The  stream  was  almost  dried 
up  beneath,  and  the  arch  afforded  a  tolerably 
comfortable  refuge  from  the  storm,  so,  crouching 
behind  a  large  stone,  Essie  could  not  resist  the 
drowsiness  which  came  over  her,  and  soon  forgot  all 
her  fatigue  and  disappointment  in  a  sound  sleep. 

{To  he  coHtinved.) 
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THE    QUIVER"  BIBLE     CLASS. 

49.  How  frequently  does  St.  Matthew  quote  from 
the  prophet  Zechariah  ?     Give  chapter  and  verse. 

50.«In  what  part  of  the  Bible  is  reference  >Srfi 
made  to  battering-rams  ? 

61.  Prove  from  the  Psalms  and  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  that  the  nation  of  the  Jews  was  intended  by 
the  vineyard  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi. 

52.  Mention  three  memorable  interceseary  prayers 
of  our  Saviour. 

53.  Why  did  God  forbid  the  Israelites  obtaining 
horses  from  Egypt  ? 

54.  Where  is  the  first  mention  in  the  Bible  of 
"  money  "  as  used  by  the  merchants  ? 


AMBWEBS   TO   QUBSTIONB  •  ON   PAQS   112. 

37.  "I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren, 
and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children  "  (Ps.  Ixix. 
8).     See  St.  John  vii.  6. 

38.  By  St.  Paul  only.  See  1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  "viii. 
6 ;  ix.  15  ;  xii.  24. 

39.  Both  were  charged  with  blasphemy.  See  St. 
Matt.  xxvL  65 ;  Acta  vi.  13. 

40.  Three  times  (St.  Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  St.  Mark  iii. 

6 ;  xii.  13). 

41.  "  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest 
battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be 
smitten,  and  die"  (2  Sam.  xi.  15). 

42.  Gen.  xiv.  15 ;  Gal.  i.  17. 

43.  1,  The  son  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1 
Kings  xvii.  17—23) ;,  2,  the  Shunammite's  son  (2 
Kmgs  ir.  18—37)  ;  and  8,  the  man  buried  in  Elisha'a 
grave  (2  Kings  xiii  21). 

44.  1,  Before  Annas;  2,  before  Caiaphas ;  and 
3,  before  the  Council.  See  St.  John  xviii.  13 :  St, 
Matt.  xxvi.  67  j  St.  Luke  xxU.  66. 
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VAIN    REGRETS. 


k  LAS !  that  sunsliiiie  of  a  Bultiy  noon  i 

lll^  Should  scorch  and  wither  up  the  tender  grasa; 
"  Alu !  that  all  we  lore  is  lost  so  soon ; 


Alas !  that  fmgrant  Sowers  should  fail  and  fad*^ 
That  with  the  potsing  summer  thej  should  paaa; 
Alas  t  that  beaaty  in  the  dmt  i*  laid ; 
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Alas !  that  ricHes  sliould  have  wings  to  fly. 
That  years  of  toil  have  taken  to  amass ; 
Alas  !  for  breaking  hearts  beneath  the  sky ; 

Alas !  alas ! 

Alas !  that  on  the  white  and  wasted  cheek 
The  hectic  colour  should  the  rose  surpass ; 


Alas !  that  death  in  slow  decay  should  speak ; 

Alas!  alas! 

Alas  !  that  in  our  grief  we  only  see 

That  bliss  beyond  but  darkly  through  a  glass ; 

For  there  the  burden  of  no  song  will  be, 

"Alas!  alas!" 

J.  B.  Eastwood. 


THE   TRIPLETS   OF    THE    BIBLE. 

BY  THE   REV.    J.   BILKS   HITCHEM8,    AUTHOR  OP   "THE   FURNACB/'    "THB   FACE   OF  THE   KINO,"   BTC. 

1— THE  THBE£U)NE  GOD. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."— Uatthxw  xzriii.  19. 


T  is  said  that  when  St.  Augustine  was 
writing  his  discourse  on  the  Trinity, 
he  strolled  by  the  seaside  in  medi- 
tation. There  he  saw  a  child  digging 
a  hole  ifL  the  sand,  and  then  at- 
tempting to  fill  it  with  sea-water  by 
means  ef  a  shell.  In  answer  to  the 
student,  the  child  said  he  intended  thus 
to  empty  the  great  deep.  "Impossible!"  said 
Augustine.  "Not  more  impossible,"  replied  the 
little  one,  "  than  for  you  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity."  Truly,  there  is  mystery  incom- 
parably great  —  mystery  unfathomably  deep  —  in 
the  doctrine  suggested  by  the  text.  Utterly  incom- 
prehensible is  the  manner  of  Grod^s  existence.  But 
the  presence  of  difficulty  should  not  be  regarded 
as  any  yalid  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity.  Indeed,  we  should  welcome 
mystery  on  such  a  theme  as  being  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  truth ;  for  in  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Blessed  One  whom  we  denominate 
"Grod,"  there  must  needs  bo  arcana  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortal  minds.  We  never,  never 
expect,  to  "pierce  the  marble  hardness  of  Grod's 
secret  with  the  leaden  point  of  our  dull  appre- 
hension ;"  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  light  of  Scripture 
will  guide  us,  we  desire  to  force  our  way,  believing 
dmt  it  is  the  Christian's  privilege  and  duty  to 
compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  to  prove 
all  things,  and  thus  seek  to  the  utmost  to  under- 
stand what  Heaven  has  designed  for  our  perusal 
and  profit. 

Now,  that  there  are  three  Persons  in  one  God 
certain  followers  of  Dr.  Priestley  wholly  deny. 
They  hold  that  Deity  belongs  to  the  Etornal 
Father  alone.  They  teach  that  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  a  man,  constituted  in  all  respects  like 
other  men,  subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  the 
same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  frailties;"*  that 
His  death  was  simply  the  death  of  a  martyr  to  the 
truths  He  proclaimed;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  nothing  more  than  an  influence,  or  property,  or 


*  fielflhaoi. 


power,  by  which  the  One  Grod  communicates  with, 
man,  and  operates  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Holding 
the  essential  personal  oneness  of  God,  they  reject 
the  precious  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and 
declare  that  nothing  is  needed  in  order  to  ac- 
ceptance with  God  besides  true  repentance  on  tho 
part  of  man.  With  such  views  being  every  woek 
propounded,  and  with  men  who  conscientiously  em- 
brace such  sentiments  ever  and  anon  croi^ing  our 
path,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  survey  the  foundations  of 
our  faith.  Let  us,  then,  go  at  onoe  to  the  teaching 
of  our  grand  old  Bible.;  for  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  taught  therein,  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  it ;  but  if  it  is  discovered  in 
the  sacred  records,  then  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to 
embrace  the  same,  however  greatly  it  may  surpass 
our  power  of  comprehension.  Indeed,  unless  wo 
accept  the  light  of  revelation,  we  are  altogether  in 
the  dack :  there  may  be  only  one,  and  there  may 
be  a  multitude  of  gods,  for  aught  we  know.  The 
voice  of  Nature,  as  Paley  and  others  have  clearly 
shown,  will  suffice  to  teach  us  that  there  is  a 
oneness  of  purpose,  a  harmony  of  counsel,  but 
not  that  there  is  but  one  First  Cause.  The  fact 
of  the  Divine  unity  is  found  alone  in  Scripture, 
where  it  is  the  uniform  and  unequivocal  teaching. 
We  should  therefore  search  for  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  inspired 
men  who  are  the  first  to  declare  must  be  the 
best  to  define  the  doctrine. 

Opening  the  Bible  at  its  very  first  page,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Infinite  Being  is 
referred  to  by  plural  appellations.  The  fourth 
word  of  Scripture—"  Elohim,"  translated  "  God  " — 
is  plural,  and  is  joined  with  a  singular  verb.  It 
strictly  reads  thus :  "  In  the  beginning  ChcU 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  This  plural 
form  is  of  repeated  occurrence.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  should  properly  read  :  "  Know  ye  that 
Jehovah,  He  the  Gods,  He  hath  made  us."  "  Tho 
Lord  our  Gods  is  one  Lord."  **  If  I  be  Masters. 
where  is  My  fearP"  "Remember  now  thy 
Creators  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  •'  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Ones  is  understanding."    lu 
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perfect  acoordauce  with  this,  we  find  the  plural 
form  of  speech  used.  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Grenesis,  God  the  Father,  as  President  of  a 
mystic  Council,  declares  His  will  thus :  "  Let  TJs 
make  man  in  Our  Image.''  Again,  it  is  written : 
"And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  like  OnQ  of  Us."  "And  the  Lord  said, 
Let  Ua  go  down."  These  are  not  artificial  ex- 
pressions, but  are  the  common  forms  of  speech  in 
the  oracles  of  God.  Ko  criticism  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  resolving  them  into  mere  idioms.  They 
defy  all  explanations  but  the  one  we  ofier,  the 
plurality  of  Persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Gt)dhead. 
They  unmistakably  suggest  both  unity  and  dis- 
tinction. 

In  harmony  with  these  plural  forms  of  ex- 
pression, we  must  have  observed  that  three,  and 
only  three.  Persons  are  alluded  to  by  the  inspired 
scribes  under  divine  appellations,  and  that  each 
of  these  three  has  the  attributes  of  divinity 
explicitly  applied  to  Him,  whilst  the  very 
same  penmen  as  explicitly  teach  that  there  is 
buo  one  God.  The  ancient  form  of  benediction, 
used  by  the  Jewish  high-priest,  is  worthy  of 
notice:  "The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee; 
the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee, 
und  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace" 
(Numb.  vi.  24--27.)  Here  are  the  three  Per- 
sons— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — distinctly 
appealed  to.  The  Father  is  the  Author  of  all 
good ;  He  it  is  who  blesses  and  preserves.  The 
Son  redeems  and  reconciles ;  He  it  is  who  brings 
light  and  grace  for  fallen  man.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  Giver  of  peace  and  joy.  We  cannot  read' 
this  Jewish  benediction  without  being  reminded 
of  the  Apostolic  blessing,  in  which  the  distinct 
existence  and  work  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  are  so  unmistakably  set  forth.  The 
Aaronio  benediction  breathes  with  the  Gospel. 
As  we  listen  to  the  high- priest  of  the  old 
economy  uttering  those  beautiful  words,  we  seem 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  as  he  says,  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all."  The  Jews  regarded 
the  Aaronic  benediction  as  containing  allusion  to 
the  Trinity ;  for,  according  to  some  of  the  Rabbis, 
the  blessing  was  pronounced  with  the  hand  up- 
lifted, and  the  first  three  fingers  of  the  hand 
extended,  to  express  a  triad,  or  trinity  in  the 
Godhead. 

That  was  a  remarkable  vision  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
was  favoured  to  enjoy,  which  he  records  in  the 
6th  chapter  of  his  prophecy.  He  tells  us  that  he 
saw  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
and  accompanied  by  seraphs,  who  veiled  their 
iiaces    before    Him,  and    shouted  with  alternate 


responses,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts ! "  Now,  I  am  aware  that  some  commentators 
and  others  say  that  the  threefold  use  of  the  word, 
"  Holy  "  was  simply  a  superlative  expression,  and 
intended  only  to  give  emphasis  to  the  declaration. 
But  in  the  presence  of  what  is  elsewhere  written 
concerning  that  vision,  I  venture  to  afi5rm  that  it 
is  not  •  so*  There  is  evidence  of  a  Trinity  in 
Unity  here.  In  the  8th  verso  it  is  recorded  that, 
whilst  overwhelmed  with  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
he  also  caught  the  accents  of  a  supernatural  voice, 
saying,  **  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
TJs  ?  **  The  Evangelist  John  makes  reference  to 
this  vision  (chapter  xii.,  verse  41),  and  says  it  was 
Christ  whom  the  prophet  saw: — "These  things 
said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  His  (Christ's)  glory,  and 
spake  of  Him."  Then  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(chapter  xxviii.,  verse  25),  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the 
vision,  and  quotes  the  words  of  the  prophet  as  being 
the  language  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
saying,  *'  Well  spake  the  Holy  Qhost,  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  unto  om*  fathers."  Now,  for  a  moment  think 
of  this:  three  times  the  seraphs  repeat  their  homage 
— "Holy,  Holy,  Holy.*'  The  Jehovah  speaking 
says,  "  Who  will  go  for  Us  f  "  John  says  it  was 
Christ  who  was  thus  seen  by  Isaiah;  and  Paul 
asserts  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  who  spake  to  the 
prophet.  Taking  these  facts  together,  I  think 
our  conclusion  is  a  safe  one,  that  the  adoitition 
referred  to  the  Divine  Three  in  the  one  essence 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

In  other  places  of  Holy  Writ  the  distinction  is 
made  between  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  Isaiah, 
in  chapter  zxxiv.,  verse  16,  says,  "  Seek  ye  out  of 
the  Book  of  the  Lord  and  read,  for  my  mouth  it 
hath  commanded,  and  His  Spirit  it  haUi  gathered 
them."  Here  is  one  Person  speaking  of  the  Spirit 
— another  Person.  Again,  in  Isaiah  xlviii.  verse 
16 :  "  Now  the  Lord  God  and  His  Spirit  hath  sent 
Me."  These  words  are  spoken  by  the  Messiah, 
for  the  prophet  adds  immediately,  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer"  The  prophet  Haggai, 
(chapter  ii.,  verses  4—7),  has  these  words :  **  I  am 
with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts y  according  to 
the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  you 
came  out  of  Egypt,  so  My  Spirit  remaineth  among 
you :  fear  ye  not.  For  thus  «aith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of 
all  nations  shall  come."  Here  are  three  Persons 
mentioned — the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Spirit,  and 
ihe  Desire  of  all  nations. 

Ever  and  anon,  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
wo  discovdr  allusion  to  a  mysterious  Personage 
who  appeared  unto  men.  In  that  garden  where 
the  spotless  infancy  of  our  race  was  passed,  a 
Being  was  alone  with  Adam — a  Being  who  bore 
the  tide  and  wielded  the  power  and  exercised 
the  prerogatives*  of  God.  On  the  unveiled  couu' 
tenance  of  that  Being  our  first  parent  was  per- 
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mitted  to  gaze,  and  the  accents  of  that  Being^s 
voice  he  was  privileged  to  hear.  Abraham  saw 
the  sanie  Person,  and  heard  words  from  His  lips. 
Jacob  spent  the  whole  night,  at  the  ford  of  Jabbok,^ 
in  His  hallowed  company.  Moses  looked  on  the 
face  of  that  Being  till  his  own  coantenance  was 
radiant  with  brilliant  glory,  and  he  heard  Him 
declare,  " I  am  the  Grod  of  thy  fathers  ; "  "I  am 
that  I  am."  Isaiah  saw  that  wondrous  Visitor 
attended  by  celestial  intelligences;  and  many 
others  saw,  heard,  and  were  permitted  to  worship 
Him,  and  speak  of  Him,  as  God.  Yet  we  read 
that  God  is  a  Being  "  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or 
can  see;"  and  Jesns  says,  "No  man  hath  seen 
Ood  at  any  time."  How  are  we  to  reconcile  these 
statements  P  Let  us  hear  the  Great  Teacher.  He 
says,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ; "  "  Have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  yon  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
Me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father,  and  how  sayest  thou,  then,  Show  us  the 
Father?"  He  whom  the  Apostle  describes  as 
"  the  image  of  the  invisible  God/'  "  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
His  person,"  and  of  whom  it  is  written,  "The 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  " — 
He  it  is  who  appeared  unto  men  under  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  manifesting  Himself  by  the 
temporary  assumption  of  a  sensible  form. 

This  JesQs  in  the  fulness  of  time  appeared 
among  men  as  the  **  Son  of  Man  "  as  well  as  the 
"  Son  of  Grod."  His  Messiahship  He  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  miracles  He  wrought,  by  the  words 
He  spake,  by  the  death  He  endured,  and  by  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  which  followed.  He 
was  the  "  masterpiece  of  His  own  art ;  the  subject 
of  His  own  teaching."  Speaking  of  Himself  he 
said,  He  had  all  things  in  common  with  the 
Falher ;  that  He  was  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  Him ;  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  His  king- 
dom ;  that  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 
His;  that  the  angels  are  His;  that  He  gives 
eternal  life ;  that  He  will  judge  all ;  that  He  is 
with  His  people  for  ever ;  and  that  without  Him 
nothing  good  can  be  accomplished.  Now,  all  He 
said  of  Himself  must  be  accepted  as  truth,  other- 
wise nothing  He  uttered  deserves  a  moment's 
credit.  If  He  were  not  what  He  declared  Himself 
to  be.  He  was  of  all  impostors  the  most  impudent 
and  impious :  His  pretensions  were  crimes  of  the 
most  colossal  magnitude.  But  accepting  His 
teaching  as  divine,  we  shsdl  discover  in  His 
utterances  repeated  evidences  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Indeed,  if  the  divinity  of  Christ  be 
granted,  the  question  is  settled ;  for  He  not  only 
claimed  to  bo  Himself  "equal  with  God,"  but 
declared  that  there  was  a  third  Person  whose 
presence  in  the  Church  was  a  necessity.  Ad- 
dressing His  disciples,  just  prior  to  His  depar- 
ture,  He  said,  "When  the  Comforter  ia  come 


whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  who  proceodeth  from  the 
Father,  He  shall  testify  of  Me." 

The  divinity  of  the  Spirit  is  not  so  repeatedly 
declared  as  is  the  divinity  of  Christ.  This  might 
be  expected  after  the.  assurance  of  Jesus— "He 
shall  not  speak  of  Himself; "  "  He  shall  testify 
of  Me."  But  sufficient  is  revealed  to  conduct 
the  unprejudiced  reader  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  Gt>d.  His  divine  agency  is 
interwoven  with  the  entire  texture  of  the  in- 
spired writings.  It  cannot  be  eliminated.  The 
attributes  of  deity  are  ascribed  to  Him:  Holi- 
ness, eternity,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  omnipre- 
sence, and  sovereignty — perfections  exclusively 
belonging  to  God— aro  His.  He  is  represented  as 
performing  the  work  of  God,  and  receiving  the 
worship  of  men.  Sins  against  the  SjMrit  are  sins 
against  God;  whilst  His  work  is  portrayed  as 
absolutely  necessary  for- the  illumination,  regene- 
ration, sanctification,  and  comfort  of  the  soul  of 
man.  The  paternal  love  of  the  Father  required 
the  redeeming  love  of  the  Son  to  display  it ;  and 
the  redeeming  love  of  Jesus  required  tlie  sancti- 
fying love  of  the  Spirit  to  apply  it.  Christ  pro- 
vided the  price  of  our  redemption,  and  the  Spirit 
supplies  the  power.  The  one  would  be  inoperative 
without  the  other.  Immanuel  declared  whatso- 
ever He  received  from  the  Father;  and  the  Eternal 
Spirit  of  Truth  first  faithfully  preserved  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  now  lovingly  applies  to  the  soul,  what- 
ever Christ  declared.  This  the  Apostle  fully 
recognised  when  he  wrote  such  words  as  the 
following: — "Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  GhrisVs  sake,  and  for  the  love  of 
the  Spirit,  that  you  strive  together  with  me  in 
your  prayers  to  Ood  for  me."  "Through  Him 
(Christ)  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father,*'  "  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  Ood,  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
Hfe." 

Thus  underlying  all  Scripture,  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  superstructure  rests,  is  it 
taught  that  there  are  three  Persons,  and  yet  that 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  The  only  con- 
clusion that  can  be  accepted,  if  Scripture  be 
accepted,  is  this,  that  there  are  three  Persons 
in  one  God — "  One  Divine  nature  or  essence 
common  unto  three  Persons,  incomprehensibly 
united,  and  ineffably  distinguished;  united  in 
essential  attributes,  distinguished  by  peculiar 
idioms  and  relations,  all  equally  infinite  in  every 
Divine  perfection,  each  different  from  the  other  in 
order  and  manner  of  subsistence.  That  there  is  a 
mutual  existence  of  one  in  all  and  all  in  one ;  a 
communication,  without  any  deprivation  or  dimi- 
nution in  the  communicant ;  an  eternal  generation 
and  an  eternal  procession,  without  precedence  or 
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snccession,  without  proper  causality  or  depen- 
denoo;  u  i^^ather  imparting  His  own,  and  a  Son 
receiving  Uis  Father's  life,  and  a  Spirit  issuing 
from  both,  without  any  division  or  multiplication 
of  essence.  These  are  notions  which  may  well 
puzzle  our  reason  in  conceiving  how  they  agree, 
but  ought  not  to  stagger  our  fciith  in  asserting 
that  they  are  true.  For  if  the  Holy  Scripture 
teacheth  us  plainly,  and  frequently  doth  inculcate 
upon  us,  that  there  is  but  one  tru^  Grod — ^if  it  as 
manifestly  doth  ascribe  to  the  three  Persons  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  the  same  august  names,  the 
same  peculiar  characters,  the  same  Divine  at- 
tributes, the  same  superlatively  admirable  opera- 
tions of  creation  and  providence — ^if  it  also  doth 
prescribe  to  them  the  same  supreme  honours, 
services,  praises,  and  acknowledgments  to  be  paid 
to  them  all — ^this  may  be  abundantly  enough  to 
satisfy  our  minds,  to  stop  our  mouths^  to  smother 
all  doubt  and  dispute  about  this  high  and  holy 
mystery."* 

Unable  to  comprehend  the  mystery,  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  accept  with  confidence  what  the  Bible 
declares,  and  learn  how  in  Nature  the  doctrine  is 
often  illustrated  and  set  forth.  A  familiar  object 
will  frequently  serve  to  simplify  a  most  abstruse 
theme ;  and  so,  in  things  sacred,  the  natural  often 
throws  light  upon  the  supernatural.  You  stand 
in  your  garden,  and  gaze  with  pleasure  upon  the 
blades  of  grass,  the  blooming  flowers,  and  the 
ripening  fhiits.  Well,  remember  each  has  three 
distinct  qualities — colour,  shape,  size.  Separate, 
yet  essential,  these  three  qualities  together  form 
one  idea.  You  sit  in  the  winter  season  by  your 
fireside,  and  as  you  watch  the  curling  flame,  and 
enjoy  the  genial  warmth,  you  note  that  the  fire  on 
jour  domestic  hearth  has  substance,  light,  and 
heat— yet  it  is  but  one  fire.  You  thank  Grod 
every  day  for  the  light — do  you  not  know  that 
it  is  constituted  of  three  primal  colours  P  You 
look  daily  upon  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  little  ones 
entrusted  to  your  core — each  boy  or  girl  is  a 
creature  to  God,  a  child  to  the  parents,  and 
a  subject  to  the  Queen.  You  introvert  your 
gaze,  and  study  yourself— you  find  the  will,  the 
affections,  and  the  thoughts  to  be  three  distinct 
consciousnesses,  but  you  are  a  unity  of  such 
consciousnesses. 

••Xatter,  and  breath,  and  instinct,  nnito  in  all  beaats  of  the  field ; 
Sobatanoe,  coherence,  and  weight,  fashion  the  fabrics  of  the 

earth; 
The  win,  the  dckkg,  and  th«  deed,  combine  to  fiaxne  a  fact ; 
The  atom,  the  leaf,  the  flower ;  beginning,  middle,  and  end ; 
Canae,  droomstance,  consequent ;  and  every  three  in  one. 
Tea,  the  very  breath  of  man's  life  consisteth  of  a  trinity  of 

-vaponrs. 
And  the  noonday  light  is  a  aompoond :  the  triune  shadow  of 

Jehorah.'* 

It  is  surely  worthy  of  notice  that  Trinitarian 

*  Dr.  Barrow. 


Christianity  has  everywhere  found  a  hearty  wel* 
come,  whilst  the  cold  and  cheerless  creed  of  its 
opponents  has  slowly  grown,  and  has  never  widely 
spread.  Heaven  has  smiled  most  graciously  upon 
the  one,  and  frowned  upon  the  other.  Though 
storms  of  opposition  have  gathered  round  it,  and 
tempests  of  persecution  have  spent  their  fury 
upon  it,  Trinitarianism,  like  a  house  founded 
upon  a  rock,  has  stood  safe  and  strong.  Two 
unequal  wills  have  again  and  again  come  into 
collision — the  will  of  the  rebel  man  and  the  will  of 
the  Infinite  Creator — but  in  every  struggle  the 
glory  has  been  accorded  to  God.  His  supreme 
purpose  has  been  effected  by  man,  in  man,  and  in 
spite  of  man.  Of  old,  Constantius,  Julian,  Yalens, 
and  ApoUinaris,  and  latterly  Strauss,  B^nan,  and 
others,  laboured  in  vain.  All  who  have  ever  set 
themselves  against  the  Lord's  Anointed  have 
been  ingloriously  defeated.  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  has  become  the  head-stone  of 
the  comer.  If  the  sceptics  were  in  the  right, 
surely  the  God  of  truth  would  have  caused  their 
opinions  to  take  root  and  cover  the  land ;  but  afler 
eighteen  centuries,  it  is  still  a  weak,  unpopular, 
unwelcome,  and,  in  the  majority  of  places,  an 
unknown  thing.  But  the  doctrine  it  opposes  has 
secured  world-wide  triumphs.  Our  Christian  reli- 
gion, honouring  the  three  Persons  in  the  one  God, 
has  propagated  itself  amongst  all  races,  and  has 
penetrated  all  climes.  The  world's  hopes  of  pro- 
gress and  prospects  of  peace  and  purity  are  based 
upon  it  Every  month  renews  and  intensifies  our 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  triumphant 
shout  shall  be  raised :  "  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  th^  kingdom  of  our  God,  and 
of  His  Christ." 

The  rejection  of  this  doctrine  involves  the 
repudiation  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  Separate 
nations,  springing  from  the  one  family,  received 
this  doctrine  by  tradition.  Over  that  traditionally 
received  truth  God  graciously  watched,  despite 
the  polytheism  and  idolatry  which  prevailed. 
Hence  the  idea  was  possessed  by  the  wise  men  of 
all  the  great  heathen  nations.  '*  It  was  warbled  by 
the  lyre  of  Orpheus  and  the  lips  of  Plato ;  it  was 
hieroglyphed  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
the  pagodas  of  India  and  China;  it  is  stamped 
upon  the  L&ma  of  Thibet,  and  sculptured  in  the 
gigantic  and  dateless  temples  of  Elora  and  Ele- 
phanta.  The  sages  of  China,  and  the  Druids  of 
Britain,  and  the  Bunic  bards  of  Scandinavia,  and 
the  priests  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  astronomers 
of  Chaldea  and  the  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  had 
all  their  oracles  or  emblems  of  a  trinity  long  before 
Christianity  taught  the  doctrine  of  Judea."  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  doctrine  of  to-day.  We  did  not 
receive  it  from  the  theologians, of  modern  times. 
Wo  are  not  indebted  for  the  belief  of  this  truth  to 
any  of  the  creeds.    It  has  come  down  to  us  from 
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the  beginning.  It  is  as  old  as  the  world.  It 
was  first  a  mattep  of  sacred  tradition,  and  then  of 
inspired  revelation.  To  reject  this  doctrine  is, 
therefore,  to  treat  with  scorn  and  opposition  the 
voic3  of  all  antiquity  and  the  verdict  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

But  we  cannot  reject  it,  for  it  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  value  and  influence  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  the  doctrine  of  the  three-one  God  is  not 
worthy  of  reception,  then  the  Bible  is  no  longer 
deserving  of  the  reverence,  regard,  and  research 
of  mortals ;  it  is  not  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  our  path,  but  a  destructive  and  delusive 
mirage ;  it  is  not  the  guide  of  our  steps,  but  the 
betrayer  of  our  confidence,  and  the  destroyer  of 
our  souls;  it  gives  no  longer  a  certain  sound; 
it  aims  no  more  at  my  happiness ;  it  is,  in  a  word, 
a  bad  book,  and  undeserving  of  perusal.  Either 
we  must  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  or,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  give  up  our 
Bibles  !  There  is  no  middle  course.  For  consider, 
the  avowed  end  of  Eevelation  is  to  bring  man  to 
love  Qod  with  all  his  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul, 
and  strength;  the  first  commandment  is  ''Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  Me,"  and  idolatry 
is  held  forth  everywhere  in  the  Book  as  "that 
abominable  thing  which  the  Lord  hateth."  Who, 
then,  is  Jesus  Christ;,  who  is  commended  as  the 
object  of  affection,  admiration,  confidence,  and 
worship  ?  And  who  is  this  Holy  Spirit  whom  we 
are  called  on  not  to  grieve,  and  to  sin  against 
whom  is  to  sin  against  God?  If  Jesus  and  the 
Spirit  are  mere  creatures,  then,  whilst  the  Book 
cautions  us  against  idolatry,  and  teaches  us  there 
is  but  one  God  to  adore,  it  holds  up  two  others  for 
our  adoration.  Its  language  is  deceptive,  and  its 
tenor  dangerous.  There  is  no  other  book  of  such 
doubtful  morality  that  would  be  admitted  into 
our  homes.  An  author  who  ostensibly  aimed  at 
one  object,  and  yet  throughout  his  volume  incul- 
cated the  very  reverse,  would  very  soon  cease  to  be 
read.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  triune  God  is 
granted,  then  the  whole  Scriptures  agree  in  all 


their  parts,  and  the  statements  throughout  accord 
with  the  moral  and  spiritual  end  proposed. 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  in  the 
Divine  essence  is  vitally  connected  with  our  Chris- 
tian experience.  If  we  reject  it,  then  the  graces 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  foster  in  our  hearts 
are  wholly  valueless,  or  they  are  wrongly  baued : 
the  fabric  of  our  hopes  falls  iuglpriously  to  the 
dust;  the  pinion  of  our  faith  fails  any  more  to 
carry  us  into  the  realms  of  blessedness ;  the  flood- 
gates of  joy  are  for  ever  barred  and  bolted;  the 
river  of  our  peace  stagnates  into  depression ;  the 
tongue  of  supplication  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  our 
mouth.  We  who  deemed  ourselves  possessed  of 
privileges,  and  honours,  and  riches,  are  lonely, 
poor,  degraded  outcasts.  We  have  not  the 
surety  for  our  debt  we  thought  we  had.  We  hare 
not  the  sacrifice  for  our  guilt  we  had  joyously 
believed.  We  have  not  a  Mediator  in  the  High 
Court  of  Heaven.  We  liave  not  a  High  Priest  in 
the  Upper  Holy  of  Holies,  We  have  not  an  ever- 
present  and  sympathising  Friend.  We  are  not 
instructed  by  a  Supreme  Teacher  within,  nor 
sustained  by  a  Holy  Comforter.  There  is  no  one  to 
tako  us  by  the  hand  and  introduce  us  to  the  King ; 
no  one  to  help  our  infirmities  ;  no  one  to  set  us 
a  perfect  example ;  no  one  to  give  us  any  revelatioi^ 
of  Grod's  character ;  no  one  to  show  us  that  there 
is  really  a  hereafter  !  If  this  doctrine  be  not  true, 
ours  is  a  condition  of  utter  helplessness,  hopeless- 
ness, and  horror.  This  Dr.  Priestley  allowed 
shortly  before  his  death.  Ho  said  to  Dr.  Miller, 
who  differed  from  him:  *'Thero  neither  can,  nor 
ought  to  bo,  any  compromise  between  us.  If  yo« 
are  right,  wo  aro  not  Chris fcians  at  all;  and  if  ice 
are  right,  you  are  gross  idolaters.**  Thank  God 
we  accept  this  doctrine,  we  rejoice  in  it,  we  are 
prepared  to  cleave  to  it.  Let  us,  then,  learn  to 
render  to  each  person  in  the  Godhead  the  honour 
due  to  Him.  Lot  us  recognise  distinct  operation 
on  the  part  of  each,  but  be  sensible  that  the  work 
of  each  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  ultimate  ad- 
mission into  the  realms  of  life,  and  light,  and  joy. 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS     FOR     SCHOOL   AND   HOME. 
SCRIPTUBE  STORIES.    Fibst  Series.    No.  10.    Cobkeuus. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Acta  x, 
NTEODUCTIO  N.  Ask  to  whom  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  at  present :  to  Jews  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost;  to  Samaritans  by 
Philip ;  to  Ennuch  of  Ethiopia.  Now 
shall  hear  of  a  Soman  soldier  being  taught 
the  Christian  faith. 
L  CoBNSLTUs  AT  HoKX.  (Read  1 — 8.) 
Make  the  children  describe  the  character  of  Cor> 
neftus :  his  inner  life — fearing  God,  praying  without 


ceasing;  his  outward  life — ^bringing  up  his  family 
well,  giving  alms  liberally.  Remind  how  Christ 
connected  prayer  with  alms  in  Sermon  on  Monnt,  as 
fulfilling  man's  duty  to  God  and  his  neigliboor 
(Matt.  vi.  4,  5).  What  happened  one  day?  At 
what  time  ?  What  oised  to  go  on  at  the  ninth  hour  ? 
(Acts  iii.  1.)  Ho  being  a  Gentile,  not  admitted  to 
priTileges  of  Jews  in  Temple,  was  praying  at  home. 
Why  was  he  afraid?  Who  else  were  afraid  at 
appearance  of  angel?  (Luke  ii  9).     What  did  the 
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angel  tell  bim  ?  For  whom  was  he  to  send  P  Who 
went  on  the  errand  ?  Semind  of  Jofshna,  the  captain, 
who  would  only  have  Qod-fearing  servants  in  his  house. 
So  he  told  his  servants  the  story,  and  sent  th^em  away. 

II.  Pbter  at  Jopfa.  (Bead  9 — 18.)  How  long 
did  the  journey  take?  Beached  Joppa  at  sixth 
hour,  i.e.,  noon.  What  was  Peter  doing?  Like 
David,  who  prayed  at  noon  as  well  as  morning  and 
evening.  Describe  Peter  on  the  house-top.  Gone 
up  for  quiet,  and  rest,  and  prayer,  in  heat  of  the  day. 
Flat  roof,  awning  overhead  from  sun;  would  look 
down  on  blue  waters  of  Mediterranean;  little  vessels 
putting  into  port  of  Joppa;  children  playing  on 
sand;  fishermen  mending  their  nets;  the  Apostle 
hungry,  probably  had  a  busy  morning  convincing 
Jews,  makes  his  noon-day  devotions  while  dinner 
preparing.  Question  upon  Peter's  vision,  explaining 
from  Lev.  xi.  4,  &c.,  which  animals  were  considered 
unclean;  remind  of  the  Jews'  prohibition  as  to  swine 
to  tins  day.  How  often  were  the  dream  and  the 
voice  repeated?  Bemind  how  Pharaoh's  dream, 
repeated  twice,  was  to  make  it  more  certain  (Gen. 
zIl  32).  Now  let  the  children  see  the  meaning  of 
the  dream.  Who  were  meant  by  the  dean  animals  ? 
The  Jews,  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  receiv- 
ing all  the  promised  blessings,  the  Messiah,  &c, 
(Bom.  ix.  4,  6).  Who  were  considered  unclean? 
Jews  not  allowed  to  eat  with  Gentiles  (Acts  xi.  3) — 
more  than  that,  Jews  could  not  endure  that  Gentiles 
should  be  preached  to ;  heard  St.  Paul  with  patience 
till  he  announced  his  commission  to  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  Txii.  21).  But  to  whom  had  Christ  come  ? 
message  to  shepherds  was  "  to  all  people."  What 
Oentiles  saw  Him  soon  afler  His  birth?  So  His 
lifting  up  was  to  draw  all  men  to  Him  (John  zii.  32), 
and  Apostles  were  sent  to  all  nations.  Till  now  they 
could  not  have  understood  this,  so  this  vision  was 
sent.  God,  by  His  Son*s  death,  had  cleansed  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews,  so  they  were  no  longer  common. 

III.  Thb  Mebting.  (Bead  19—33.)  Peter 
meditating  on  the  vision,  is  told  to  go  with  the  men. 
Whose  office  is  it  to  teach?  So  the  Spirit  taught 
him  as  it  had  Philip,  not  merely  for  great  things, 
like  the  speaking  with  tongues,  but  for  incidents  of 


everyday  life.  How  happy  the  servant  would  be 
when  he  saw  Peter.  How  was  the  return  pax^ 
enlarged  ?  (ver.  23).  How  was  Peter  received  by  Cor- 
nelius? Did  it  make  Peter  proud  ?(ver.  26).  ComeUus 
teUs  his  story  while  the  large  company  listen. 

IV.  Thx  SsBUOir.  (Bead  34—43.)  Peter's  ser- 
mon being  read,  let  these  heads  be  noticed: — (1) 
AU  who  fear  Ood  are  accepted,  by  Him,  All  His 
creatures  equally  cared  for,  acceptable  in  Sis  sight ; 
no  one,  then,  need  feel  forgotten;  seek  God  and 
shall  find;  draw  near  Him,  and  He  will  draw  near 
you.  (2)  Peace  comee  ont^  through  Chriet.  All 
Jewish  sacrifices  pointed  to  Him ;  His  death  for  all, 
Jews  or  Gentiles ;  He,  full  of  Holy  Ghost  and  power, 
man  and  God,  is  Saviour  of  world;  His  death  an 
atonement  for  sin ;  His  life  one  of  devotion  to  His 
people.  He  must  be  believed  in  if  would  'have  peace 
(ver.  48).  (8)  ChrUt  aUo  the  Judge.  Came  at  first  to 
save ;  if  not  aooepted,  will  condemn ;  therefore  Christ 
mast  be  aooepted  for  life,  death,  and  judgment. 

V.  Thb  Baitisx.  (Bead  44 — 48).  What  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  sermon  ?  Their  hearts 
prepared,  the  word  not  caught  away.  How  did 
Peter's  friends  regard  itP  What  then  did  Peter 
suggest?  In  whose  name  were  they  baptised? 
Notice  (1)  that  the  inward  grace  was  in  this  case 
given  before  received  the  outward  sign.  (2)  That 
they  were  baptised  immediately  on  believing  in 
Christ.  What  a  happy  party  they  would  be;  no 
wonder  invited  Peter  to  spend  a  few  days. 

Paactical  Lbssons.  (1)  Man*t  equalUy  in  Ood'e 
sight.  Let  it  teach  us  never  to  despise  others  not 
had  same  adTantages  and  privileges.  (2)  Obedience 
to  Qo^e  loitt.  Cornelius  acting  on  message,  received 
these  great  blessings.  Peter  acting  on  vision,  received 
first  Gentile  family  into  the  Church. 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

1.  Describe  the  character  of  Cornelius. 

2.  Describe  the  vision  to  St.  Peter,  and  explain  it. 

3.  Show  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles. 

4.  Analyse  Peter's  sermon. 

5.  What  was  there  remarkable  about  the  baptism  ? 

6.  Give  two  lessons  taught* 


A  SUNSET. 


"  We  shall  be  like  Him;  for  we 

^  HE  sun  sinks  calmly,  and  entire ; 
But  in  the  lake  beneath  it  seems 
Like  a  distorted,  restless  fire. 

As  'twere  the  sport  of  aiiy  dreams ; 

And  yet  it  figures  forth  realities 

Familiar  to  human  hearts  and  eyes. 

For  man  himself,  at  best,  we  find 
Besembles  much  yon  borrowed  blaze, 
Kow  flickering  to  the  evening  wind 


shall  see  Him  as  He  is."—!  Jomr  ifi.  2. 

Which  o'er  the  tempting  water  strays. 
Full  soon  to  fade  away  from  mortal  sight 
Into  the  quietly  absorbing  night. 

But  faith  looks  deeper  into  space 
Beyond  our  feeble  vision's  range; 
And  whispers  sweetly  of  a  place 
Where  bliss  is  undisturbed  by  change ; 
And  not  a  ripple  passes  o'er  the  soul. 
But  Jesn's  image  is  rofieeted  whole. 


THE   QXTIVEB. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

DA  was  ID  the  library  one  morn- 
ing, Eeatching  for  »  book  the 
countess  wanted,  and  Mr.  St. 
Onne,  who  was    sitting  there 
writing,  had  conrteonsly  laid 
down  hie  pen  to  aesUt  her  in 
finding   the    misting    volume, 
f   were   interrupted  by   the   en- 
^y  Endora ;    she  came  in  pant- 
lowing  with  eicitement,  holding 
tter  in  her  band. 

ofltace,  I  am  so  glad  to  find  yon 
uete !  1  want  to  ask  you  (omething,  A 
boon,  A  boon,  ni  knight !  Don't  ran  away,  Eda, 
if  a  no  aocret ;  and  it  oonceroa  yon,  or,  at  leasts  your 
brother,  which  is  the  same  Oiing,  isn't  it?  First  of 
all,  tell  me,  ooc,  if  mamma  is  right  when  she  says 
that  you  ore  hand-and-glove  with  one  of  the  cabinet 

ministera.  Lord ?  " 

Though  Mr.  SL  Orme  answered  with  a  imile,  tliere 
was  a  little  constraint  in  liis  manner,  which  eac^ted 
the  notice  of  hia  impetuons  conain. 

"I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  toy  aunt  using  thaei- 
preesion  yon  impnte  to  her ;  but  she  tells  yon  correctly 

that  I  am  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord .    We 

were  at  Eton  and  Oiford  together." 

"  Tee,  and  you  still  correspond,"  Eudcra  eagerly 
added,  "  and  he  wants  you  to  go  into  Parliunent ; 
'  and  it  was  yon  who  recommended  to  him  the 
aaoretary  who  is  just  leaving  him.  This  tetter  is 
from  mamma's  old  friend.  Hie.  Button;  joat  listen 
to  what  she  says  :— 

'Tell  Hr.  Ocma,  It  h«  Is  itill  «ltli  t<»<.  tb»(  Us  ptoUgi, 
jOTot  Hwirlo*.  hM  bMD  *o  ill  tbst  his  phTilcton  adTlan  ■ 

wumar  dlnute.  ud  Ukraugh  hli  putron.  Lord ,  tha  Tonng 

nun  hu  been  ippolnted  to  ■  oonnlihip  at  one  ot  tha  IlaUan 

ports.    80  Iwrd Kill  want  another  secrelarr.'" 

She  pansed,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  Hr.  St.  Orme,  who 
was  looking  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

"  Well,  Eustace,  you  will  recommend  him  another, 
won't  yon?  Uamma  was  sayingithat  it  would  be 
an  excellent  opening  for  Mr.  Omnton,  and  so  I  came 
to  you  at  once.  Write  to  hia  lordship  directly,  will 
you  ?  " 

"Affairs  of  this  kind  require  some  caDsideration, 
Eudora,"  she  was  gravely  told. 

"  Nonsense  I  "  the  young  lady  retorted  j  "  I  hate 
to  be  answered  with  such  uumeiintng  worda.    Do  you 

think  Lord would  refuse  if  you  asked  him  to 

give  the  berth  to  Mr.  Granton  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then   Enstaco  St.  Orme 

answered,  "  Ho,  I  do  not  think  he  would  ;  but '■ 

"  Bat  you  do  not  like  to  ask  favours.  Neither  do  I; 
only  OS  this  is  not  for  yourself  yon  may  do  it  with  a  ' 
good  grace.     Sit  down  and  write  the  letter,  there  's  a 


I  dear  boy;  papa  shall  give  Mr.  Granton  t«stimonialB 
I  of  his  ability  and  so  on,  and  I'll  reword  you  for 
I  your  good  nature  by  singing  yoti  all  those  horridly 
I  doleful  ballads  yon  think  so  beautiful  1 " 
I  She  dashed  across  the  room  to  an  escritoire, 
put  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ready,  and  then  ntCered 
another  half.^uaiing,  halt-impatient, "  Come,  Eustace, 

"  First  let  me  have  a  little  conversation  with  yoa, 
dear  Dora,"  he  ui^ed ;  and  Eda,  whose  hopes  had 
risen  higher  and  higher  while  Lady  Eudora  was 
talking,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  sober  face,  and 
hoped  no  longer.  She  saw  that  whatever  might  be 
bis  reasons  tor  it,  he  did  not  intend  to  recommend 
Mark  to  the  vacant  situation,  and  made  her  escape 
from  the  room  to  relieve  him  of  the  embamuament 
her  presence  evidently  occasioned. 

"Eda  has  nm  away,"  Lady  Eudora  eiclaimed. 
"  How  ungracious  she  must  think  you  to  heeitate  in 
this  manner!  She  wiU  not  feel  half  as  thankful  for 
your  recommendation  aa  if  it  had  been  promised 
more  promptly  and  kindly." 

"I  should  be  much  grieved  to  hurt  Miss  Gnuiton's 
feelings  ;    she  is  a  most  estimable  yonng  woman ; 

but ■' 

"Another  horrid  bull  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  this  morning,  Eustace?  Aren't  you  willing  to 
use  your  interest  in  Mr.  Qranton's  behalf?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  will  do  anything  I  can  oonseien- 
tionsly  do  for  a  person  of  whom  your  father  thinka 
BO  highly  as  he  doea  of  Mr.  OraDtoD." 

"  Well  then,  write  to  Lord without  any  more 

delay." 

"But,  Eudora,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  think  with 
you  that  this  yonng  man  is  fitted  for  a  poet  of  such 
importance." 

Tha  young  lady  b^an  to  redden  angrily.  "  Why 
not?  He  is  gentlemanly,  intelligent,  and  anrious  to 
rise  in  the  world.  Oh,  Eustace,  you  cannot  be  so 
cmel  OB  to  stand  in  his  light  1  " 

"  Gently,  dear  Dora.  I  do  not  deny  tint  Mr. 
OrantOD  is  what  you  describe  him ;  and  so  far  from 
wishing  to  iqjure  him,  I  am  ready  to  do  aught  that 
lies  in  my  power  to  further  his  interests." 

"  Isn't  this  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  one  breath  * 
Yon  will  and  yet  you  won't;  bow  am  I  to  understand 
you  ?  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  over-cantiouE, 
Eustace." 

"  Can  I  be  too  careful  whom  I  reccmmend  as  a 
trusty  and  valuable  servant  to  oce  of  my  best 
friends  P" 

"Too  careful?  No.  But  what  have  you  to  say 
against  Mark  Granton?" 

"  Thia  much,  Eudora ;  that  he  has  not  inapired  me 
with  the  conSdcBco  I  must  feel  in  the  man  I  send  to 
Lord " 


{Onmx  by  F.  Baikakd.) 

"It  had  bsen  bsr  mother'a"— p.  1£G. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


"  You  do  not  like  Mr.  Granton.  You  are  jealous 
of  him  \  **  she  exclaimed,  pasaiondtely. 

"Jealous  because  your  father  finds  him  a  more 
useful  and  sociable  companion  than  I !  Nonsense, 
Eudora;  you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  to 
think  me  capable  of  such  meanness." 

Still  she  pouted,  and  drew  away  the  hand  he  would 
have  taken,  asking,  "What  do  you  know  to  Mr. 
Granton's  discredit?" 

"  Nothing;  nothing  whatever.  Don't  yon  see,  dear 
coz,  that  he  may  be  a  very  well-conducted  young 
man,  and  yet  not  fitted  for  a  berth  of  so  much 
importance  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  see  it.  In  my  opinion  he  has  every 
quality  that  fits  him  to  undertake  it,  and  it*s  horribly 
aggravating  that  when  such  an  opening  presents 
itself,  you  are  so  heartless,,  so  cold-blooded,  as  to 
stand  between  him  and  good  fortune." 

"Gently,  Dora,  gently!  It  is  scarcely  fair  to 
abuse  me  because  I  am  as  loyal  to  my  friend  as  you 
are  to  yours.  As  soon  as  I  find  an  opportunity  of 
serving  Miss  Granton's  brother  Moithoyd  losyng  my  own 
adf^etpedf  I  will  do  so." 

"Promises,  especially  evasive  ones,  mean  nothing," 
Eudora  scornfully  asserted,  "and  your  refusal  to 
fulfil  the  pledges  I  gave  in  your  name  wiU  look  like 
an  insult  to  Mr.  Granton.  I  know  I  should  regard 
it  as  one  were  I  in  his  place.  He  will  be  cruelly 
mortified,  cruelly !" 

"I  hope  not,"  Mr.  St.  Orme  replied.  *'I  shall  be 
sorry  if  I  have  hurt  or  disappointed  him;  even 
though  it  is  so  indirectly  that  I  am  sure  he  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  blame  me  for  it." 

"But  what  will  he  think  of  mef"  and  Eudora's 
eyes  began  to  fill  with  angry  tears ;  "  I  felt  so  sure 
that  you  would  use  your  influence  for  him,  that  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  so." 

"  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Granton  and  explain  that  your 
good-nature  led  yon  into  an  error.  He  is  so  young, 
and  so  well  placed  here,  that  he  can  afford  to  wait 
until  something  more  suitable  offers." 

"No,"  said  Eudora,  planting  herself  between 
Mr.  St.  Orme  and  the  door,  ''  you  shall  not  gall  him 
still  more  by  an  hypocritical  pretence  of  regret  for 
your  ill-nature.  I  will  myself  tell  him  that  I  made 
a  terrible  mistake  when  I  depended  on  your  good 
feeling." 

She  left  the  room,  and  Eustace  St.  Orme  returned 
to  his  writing;  but  her  reproaches  had  vexed  and 
disturbed  him  so  much,  that  his  letter  was  thrown 
aside  imfinished.  He  did  not  like  Mark  Granton ; 
and  though  he  thought  he  had  good  grounds  for 
distrusting  the  young  man,  he  knew  that  it  was 
no  use  saying  bo  ;  that  he  could  not  make  Eudora 
think  with  him.  He  loved  her  for  the  generous 
warmth  with  which  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
friend's  brother;  but  at  the  same  time  it  grieved 
him  that  she  had  not  sufficient  faith  in  his  own 
affection  to  understand  that  ho  did  not  willingly 


refuse  her  anything;  but  had  acted  in  this  matter 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Nor  did  the  affair  end  here ;  he  was  obliged  to  see 
that  both  Lord  and  Lady  Ohessington  shared  in  some 
measure  their  daughter's  vexation  at  his  refusal  to 
recommend  Mark  Granton  to  the  vacant  post  Eda 
was  the  only  ono  whose  demeanour  towards  l^*"'  was 
unchanged.  She  was  too  sincere  to  pretend  that 
she  did  not  regret  it,  but  she  had  studied  Mr.  St. 
Orme's  character  sufficiently  to  feel  satisfied  that  he 
had  excellent  motives  for  what  he  had  done;  and 
telling  herself  that  Mark's  youth  and  inexperienoe 
justified  him  in  asserting  that  her  brother  was  not 
fitted  for  so  onerous  a  post,  she  strove  to  reconcile 
him  as  well  as  herself  to  the  disappointment. 

That  Mark  did  feel  it  bitterly,  she  was  sure,  but 
he  would  not  acknowledge  it.  "Pooh!"  he  said, 
carelessly.  The  berth  was  not  such  a  catch  that  he 
need  fret  at  losing  it.  St.  Orn^e  had  acted  just  as 
he  anticipated,  and  anything  was  better  than  lying 
under  an  obligation  to  such  a  prig.  He  dared  say 
he  should  do  very  well  without  the  patronage  of  a 
fellow  he  disliked. 

Eudora  said  nothing — a  most  unusual  course  for 
her  to  take,  for  she  was  accustomed  to  talk  so  fast 
and  loudly  when  displeased,  that  every  one  in  the 
house  was  made  aware  of  it ;  but  in  these  passionate 
utterances  her  wrath  ordinarily  evaporated,  and  it 
was  as  new  as  it  was  unpleasant  to  her  cousin  to 
see  her  avoid  him  day  after  day,  and  refuse  to  be 
oonciiiated. 

Perhaps  he  was  the  only  person  who  noticed  how 
much  she  had  changed  of  late,  for  Lady  Chessington 
had  been  seized  with  another  attack  of  lung  disease, 
violent  enough  to  confine  her  to  her  own  suite  of 
apartments,  and  Eda  was  in  such  constant  attend- 
ance upon  her,  that  Eudora  was  left  to  her  own 
devices  for  several  hours  each  day.  But  she  no 
longer  cared  to  ride  or  drive  with  her  father,  or  Mr. 
St.  Orme — who  attributed  her  refusals  to  the  angi^ 
feelings  she  still  cherished — and  either  took  long 
solitary  strolls,  or  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room 
where  she-  read  or  dreamed  her  mornings  away. 

Eda  found  her  there  one  day  listlessly  scribbling 
on  the  mai*gin  of  a  volume  of  poems,  and  peeped  over 
her  shoulder  to  see  what  author  she  was  ill-using. 

"Byron!  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  such  a 
careless  reader,  for  we  agreed,  did  we  not,  that  his 
writings  are  not  to  our  taste?  But  why  are  you 
reading  them  at  all?" 

"Why?  I  don't  know.  Oh,  because  I  am  too 
idle  to  care  for  anything  better.  Some  of  his  verses 
are  very  melodious,  and  chimo  in  with  my  feelings 
just  now." 

"Just  now,"  repeated  Eda,  smiling,  "you  would 
have  been  better  engaged  if  you  had  accepted  Mr. 
St.  Orme's  proposal,  and  rambled  as  for  as  the  water- 
fall, for  your  hands  aro  feverish,  and  you  look  tirod* 
Dear  Lady  Eudora»  you  stay  in-doors  too  much.*' 


LOST  IN  THE  WINNING. 
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**  I  am  veiy  well/'  she  answered,  briefly,  and  was 
withdrawing  herself  from  the  affectionate  caress, 
when  a  little  gold  chain  she  wore  ronnd  her  throat 
caught  in  the  button  of  Eda's  ouff;  it  snapped^  and 
a  trinket  suspended  from  it 'fell  to  the  floor. 

Endora  stooped  for  it  diieoUy,  exclaiming  in  great 
perturbation,  "My  locket^  my  dear  little  locket,  is 
it  broken  P "  and  was  returning  it  to  her  bosom, 
when  £da,  with  pale  cheeks  and  dilated  eyes, 
ajrrested  the  movement.  She  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  ornament,  and  xeoognised  it.  It  had  been 
her  mother's,  and  since  Mrs.  Granton's  death  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mark.  How  came  it  in 
the  Lady  Eudora's  possession? 


CHAPTEE  XX. 
PoB  a  brief  interval  Eudora,  with  di'ooping  head, 
eat  cowering  before  her  friend,  too  confused  or 
shame-stricken  to  meet  her  anxious  gaie ;  but  in  a 
little  while  she  rallied  her  spirits,  and  throwing 
herself  into  Eda's  arms,  exclaimed — 

"  Don't  look  at  me  so  strangely  i  You  know  all 
at  last,  and  I  am  glad  of  it;  very  glad.  It  has 
made  me  miserable  to  have  such  a  secret,  and  from 


you 


!♦' 


"  What  secret  P  What  is  it  I  have  to  hear  P  Not 
that  Mark  has  dared  to " 

But  Eudora  sprang  up,  and  imperiously  made  a 
sign  to  her  to  be  silent. 

"  Not  a  word  against  him ;  I  will  not  hear  it.  If 
any  one  is  in  fault,  it  is  I !  But  no  one  can  blame  us 
for  loving  each  other.  There,  now  I  have  told  you 
all.  I  have  promised  to  be  Mark's  wife,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  my  word." 

"  Mark  must  be  mad  ! "  was  all  his  distressed  sister 
could  find  voice  to  say;  but  Eudora  laughed,  though 
it  was  a  little  wildly. 

"  People  always  are  when  they  fall  in  love.  You 
are  not  very  complimentary  to  me  !" 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  you,  but  of  my  brother," 
!E2da  replied.  "I  must  see  him,  reason  with  him, 
remind  him  of  his  position  and  yours,  before  he 
can  commit  worse  follies." 

But  Eudora  held  her  tightly  when  she  would 
have  quitted  the  room. 

"  You  shall  not  scold  him ;  I  say  you  shall  not ! 
Is  it  such  a  very  g^eat  folly  to  love  me  ?  I  know  I 
am  heedless  and  in  many  respects  unworthy  of  him ; 
bat  I  mean  to  be  wise  and  thoughtful  for  his  sake. 
Oh  Eda,  my  little  friend  and  sister,  you  wiU  help 
me  and  teach  me,  will  you  notP"  But  Eda  scarcely 
had  patience  to  hear  her  out. 

"Lot  me  go  to  Mark,  and  insist  that  he  leaves 
this  house  at  once  I  You  are  a  silly,  romantic  girl, 
Lady  Eudora,  and  you  cannot  know  what  you  are 


?»» 


saying 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  what  you  call  me,"  said 
Lady  Eudora.,  BtiU  retaining  her  grasp  on  Eda's  dress; 


"but  Mark  has  promised  to  put  up  with  aU  my 
faults,  and  I  love  him  dearly.  Eda,  I  will  be  a  true 
wife  to  him,  and  do  my  utmost  to  help  him  to  become 
as  rich  and  famous  as  he  aspires  to  be." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,"  Eda 
repeated.  "  What  kind  of  love  is  that  which  is  told 
secretly,  and  which  leads  a  young  girl  to  deceive 
her  parents?  For  shame,  Lady  Eudora!  Where 
was  your  own  sense  of  honour  when  you  listened 
to  Mark's  wooing,  knowing  as  you  do  that  Lord 
Chessington  will  never  sanction  it  ?" 

The  young  gui  bit  her  lip,  and  coloured  high. 

"  I  never  intended  to  meet  him  secretly.  It  was 
by  ohance,  the  merest  chance,  we  encountered  each 
other — ^at  first,"  she  added.  "  And  no  one  else  sym- 
pathised with  him,  no  one  else  understood  him,  nor 
comprehended  what  high  and  noble  aims  he  has." 

"Very  noble,  certainly,  if  leading  you  into  clan- 
destine proceedings  is  a  specimen  of  them!''  ex- 
claimed Eda^  bitterly. 

"I  tell  you  the  fault  rests  with  me,"  Eudora 
interposed.  "  You  are  cruel  to  judge  us  so  harshly. 
You  ought  to  be  on  our  side,  and  help  us  in  the 
struggle  we  have  before  us." 

"  Help  you !  to  do  what  P" 

"To  overcome  mamma's  opposition.  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage  papa  myself.  When  he  finds  that  I 
am  resolute,  he  will  give  way;  and  then,  o^  then, 
Eda,  we  shall  all  be  very  happy !  Mark  will  bo  such 
a  dutiful  son  to  my  parents.  We  shall  always  live 
with  them,  you  know;  and  papa  will  get  him  into 
Parliament,  and — and  don't  say  anything  unkind, 
pray  don't!" — Eudora's  head  was  now  resting  on 
her  friend's  shoulder,  and  she  was  sobbing  con- 
vulsively—" for  I  am  very,  very  wretched.  I  never 
concealed  anything  from  mamma  before;  I  never 
wilfully  fretted  papa ;  and  when  I  think  how  disap- 
pointed he  will  be  to  find  that  I  cannot  marry 
Eustace,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  go  through  with  it 
if  it  were  not  for  Mark.' 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  not  taught  you  to  quite  forget 
what  you  owe  to  your  parents,"  Eda  retorted.  "  He 
must  go  away.  Lady  Eudora,  and  you  must  never 
think  of  him  again." 

"What!  after  promising  by  everything  I  hold 
dear  and  sacred  that  I  will  be  his  wife!"  cried 
Eudora,  dashing  away  her  tears  and  assumiog  a 
resolute  air.  "  I  shall  grieve  very  much  if  mamma 
refuses  to  forgive  us,  but  I  shall  not  alter  my  deter- 
mination. I  will  never  give  Mark  up  unless  he 
gives  mo  up.  I  vowed  to  be  his,  and  I  wiU  keep  my 
word!" 

Eda  put  aside  her  clinging  hands,  feeling  too 
much  annoyed  to  argue  longer,  but  Eudora  would 
not  be  shaken  off. 

"Where  are  you  going?  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"  I  shall  first  seek  Mark  ;  tell  him  what  I  think  of 
his  conduct,  and  warn  him  that  if  he  does  not  take 
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steps  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  aSMr,  I 
must." 

••But  I  forbid  you  to  interfere.  You  liave  no 
right  to  do  so  !*'  cried  Eudora,  angrily.  "  How  can 
you  meditate  anything  so  dishonourable?  I  gave 
you  my  confidence,  telling  you  my  thoughts  and 
intentions  freely,  because  you  are  the  sister  of  my 
plighted  lover,  and  you  are  not  justified  in  repeat- 
ing even  to  him  anything  that  I  hare  said." 

*•  My  first  duty  is  to  my  employers,"  answered  Eda, 
steadily.  "  How  could  I  look  them  in  the  face  if  I 
knew  that  I  was  conniving  at  my  brother^s  base 
endeavours  to  entrap  you  into  a  secret  marriage  ? " 

"Mark  is  not  base,"  was  the  passionate  retort. 
**  It  is  you  who  are  harsh  and  unkind.  What  was 
more  natural  than  for  me  to  love  him  when  I  saw 
him  struggling  with  so  many  disadvantages,  and 
knew  that  with  my  hand  I  should  be  able  to  give 
,  him  the  wealth  and  position  which  are  all  he  needs. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
rich;  yes,  and  glad  that  ICark  will  owe  something  to 
the  'silly  romantic  girl,'  as  you  call  me,  whose 
faults  he  does  not  see  so  readily  as  you  do." 

Eda  looked  at  her  with  angry  wonder,  stmgpgling 
with  her  pity.  To  a  girl  of  Eudora*s  temperament 
there  might  be  a  strange  sort  of  gi'atification  in 
being  wooed  in  this  fashion;  but  how  could  she 
have  so  thoroughly  forgotten  her  duty  and  self- 
respect,  as  she  must  have  done,  to  pledge  herself  to 
Mark  secretly  P  As  for  him,  she  could  scarcely  trust 
herself  to  think  of  what  he  had  done.  TherS  must 
have  been  stolen  interviews  and  assignations,  to  keep 
which  both  must  have  deceived  those  who  trusted 
them.  She  was  accustomed  to  find  excuses  for 
everything  her  brother  said  and  did  that  militated 
with  her  own  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong ;  but 
she  could  not  do  so  now.  With  his  boasted  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  he  must  be  well  aware  that  in 
such  a  marriage  he  only  could  be  the  gainer,  and 
that  he  was  taking  unfair  advantage  of  Eudora's 
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romantic  generosity,  as  well  as  betraying  the  confi- 
dence of  her  parents. 

"  Don't  look  so  worried,  dear  little  Eda,"  the  young 
lady  was  whispering,  when  she  roused  herself  to 
listen,  "It  will  all  come  straight  by-and-by.  It  isn't 
the  first  time  that  a  demoiselle  of  high  degree  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  fortuneless  knight;  and  if  I 
am  satisfied  with  my  choice " 

"But  are  you?  Can  you  feel  that  you  would 
be  happy  with  one  whose  first  step  has  been  to  teach 
you  to  deceive  your  best  friends  ?  " 

Eudora  bit  her  lip,  and  began  to  lose  her  temper. 

"  You  are  behaving  just  as  Mark  said  you  would ; 
making  the  worst  of  everything^  and  taking  the 
most  exaggerated,  distorted  views  of  what  we  have 
done,  instead  of  suggesting  some  plan  for  us  to  act 
upon.  Eemcfnber,  Eda,  we  have  gone  too  far  to 
retreat,  and  you  will  but  precipitate  matters  if  you 
are  rash  and  obstinate." 


"  I  must  talk  to  my  bi-other,"  she  ansvrered.  "  If 
no  thought  of  the  countess's  grief  or  your  father's 
anger  has  had  power  to  deter  you  from  acting  so 
madly,  how  can  I  hope  that  my  remonstrances  will 
have  any  effect  ?" 

"  I  have  only  done  as  hundreds  have  done  before 
me — pleased  myself,"  Lady  Eudora  retorted,  so 
recklessly,  that  Eda  would  not  be  detained  any 
longer,  but  went  at  once  in  search  of  Mark.  The 
sight  of  Lord  Chessington,  who  came  out  of  the 
study  as  she  approached  it,  smiling  at  some  little 
jest  of  his  own,  made  her  shrink  back,  feeling  as 
guilty  and  ashamed  as  if  it  were  she  who  had  been 
sinning  against  him;  nor  was  her  crmbarrassment 
lessened  by  finding  Mr.  St.  Orme  with  her  brother, 
assisting  him  in  looking  over  some  plans  that  had 
been  sent  in  for  a  row  of  almshouses  the  earl  pro- 
posed building. 

How  kind,  how  g^d,  Eustace  St.  Orme  looked! 
There  was  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  on  his 
brow,  but  it  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
duties,  or  his  readiness  to  serve  others.  Mark, 
though  by  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  always 
appeared  to  disadvantage  beside  the  man  in  whose 
clear  soft  eye  there  was  never  a  look  of  guile ;  and 
whose  life,  if  an  uneventful  one,  was  stained  with, 
no  excesses. 

Mark  must  have  guessed  the  nature  of  her  errand 
as  soon  as  he  glanced  at  Eda's  troubled  face,  for  he 
put  out  his  hand  directly,  saying,  "  I  know  what  yon 
want,  my  dear  little  sis.,  but  I  really  cannot  stop  to 
talk  to  you  just  now.  I  shall  be  at  liberty  by  four 
o'clock,  when  you  will  find  me  in  the  library.  Will 
that  suit  you  ?"  As  Mr.  St.  Orme  was  present,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  assent  and  retire;  but  those 
hours  of  suspense  were  very  painful  ones,  and 
rendered  almost  intolerable  by  being  spent  with 
the  countess,  who,  as  Eudora.  avoided  her  room  on 
pretence  of  a  headache,  sent  for  Eda  to  read  to  her. 

This  she  did  so  badly  that  Lady  Chessington  soon 
asked  her  to  leave  off,  saying,  "  I  cannot  listen  to 
yoii  to-day  with  any  pleasure,  for  your  voice  is 
husky,  and  you  read  as  if  your  thoughts  were  ever 
so  far  off.  But  never  mind,  my  dear,*'  she  kindly 
added,  when  Eda  apologised,  "you  cannot  always 
feel  equal  to  the  task  of  reading  aloud.  If  you 
will  wind  these  wools  for  me,  we  will  talk." 

At  first  it  was  not  difficult  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation, for  the  countess  was  merely  making* 
inquiries  respecting  some  sick  poor  Eda  had  been 
visiting  for  hen ;  but  somehow,  tUougli  neither  knew 
in  what  way  it  happened,  she  began  to  speak  ef  her 
daughter,  and  insensibly  adopted  a  more  confidential  . 
tone  than  usual. 

"If  her  health  improved,"  she  said,  "Eudora 
mu3t  soon  be  introduced  into  society.  It  was 
pleasant,  though,  ti  see  that  she  was  not  so  restless 
and  eager  for  change  as  she  used  to  be.  Did  not 
Eda  think  she  was  more  womanly  of  late  ?    Mr.  St. 
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Orme  thought  so;  and  he  was  slnoerely  attached  to 
his  wayward  little  cousin.  Ah!  what  a  husband — ' 
gentle,  yet  firm — ^he  would  make  for  the  woman  who 
was  able  to  appreciate  him.  What  a  comfort  it 
would  be  to  see  Eudora  united  to  bo  excellent  a 
young  man!" 

It  was  torture  to  sit  there  and  hear  the  fond 
mother  thus  hinting  at  her  own  hopes  and  wishes, 
knowing  all  the  while  how  sadly  they  were  to  be 
disappointed ;  and  at  last  the  distress  Eda  could  not 
conceal  was  noticed  by  the  countess,  who  fancied 
that  the  closeness  of  the  room  had  affected  her, 
and  kindly  insisted  that  she  should  go  into  the 
garden,  and  try  whether  the  fresh  air  would  not 
revive  her. 


Eda  thankfully  accepted  her  dismissal,  {md  went 
to  her  own  chamber,  to  arrange  some  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  her  brain  was  in  such  a  whirl  that  she 
could  not  think  coherently.  She  could  only  throw 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  pray,  in  broken  words,  that 
her  entreaties,  or  if  those  failed,  her  indignant 
remonstrances,  might  awaken  Mark's  slumbering 
conscience,  and  prevail  with  him  to  bid  Lady  Eudora 
farewell  for  ever. 

In  this  manner,  or  restlessly  watching  the  hands 
of  the  clock,  she  passed  the  time  tUi  the  hour  had 
arrived  at  which  Mark  had  promised  to  meet  her,  and 
then,  with  as  composed  an  air  and  steady  a  step 
as  she  could  assume,  she  hastened  to  the  library. 

{To  be  comUnMid,) 
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LOVE. 

Hereia  is  our  love  made  perfect,  that  we  may  hare  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment,  because  as  he  i9,  go  are  we  in  this 

world."—!  JOHM  ir.  17. 


this  passage  we  have  a  question 
suggested,  and  two  direct  state- 
ments made. 

1.  The  question  is.  How  may  a 
loving  character  be  obtained  ?  Who 
can  bring  a  tender  thing  oat  of  our 
hard  and  stony  hearts  P   Wherein  is 
onr  love  made  perfect  ? 

2.  We  are  told,  secondly,  that  likeness  to  God 
must  be  sought  in  character,  not  in  powers  or 
talents  or  acquirements,  for  it  is  when  our  love 
is  made  perfect,  that  we  are  as  He  is. 

3.  And  we  learn  thirdly,  that  suoh  a  character 
will  give  us  boldness  ip  the  day  of  judgment. 

First  then,  w^  have  to  ask.  Wherein  is  our  love 
made  perfect  P  What  remedy  can  be  discovered  for 
the  heartless  selfishness  which  is  the  disease  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  source  of  all  its  miseries  P 
We  find  in  the  context  exactly  the  answer  which  a 
Christian  onght  to  expect.  What  is  the  centre  of 
Christianity  bat  Christ  P  Who  else  is  the  good 
physician  ?  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  falness  dwell— in  a  person,  not  in 
doctrines,  nor  chnrch  organisations,  as  such. 

Therefore  the  14th  and  15th  verses  tell  how 
**  the  Father  sent  the  Son  £o  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  and  whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesns  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
fiod."  That  is  to  say,  although  he  was  despised 
and  rejected — a  tender-hearted  man  of  sorrow,  who 
put  forth  His  compassionate  hand  to  the  leper's 
loathsomeness,  and  took  the  youth  ho  had  raised 
and  delivered  him  to  his  mother,  and  in  the  garden 
restored  the  ear  of  one  who  had  come  out  against 
him  as  a  thief,  and  pitied  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 


salem in  the  hour  of  his  own  anguish;  although  he 
had  no  stoical  hardihood,  no  theatrical  grandeur, 
no  splendour  of  this  world,  yet  whosoever  believes 
that  Almighty  God  was  in  His  pitying  dying  love, 
God  dwelleth  in  that  man,  and  he  in  God.  Know- 
ing Jesus,  you  lay  your  hand  upon  the  very  heart 
of  love,  you  feel  it  throb,  its  pulses  pass  into 
your  own ;  and  thus  you  know  and  are  partaker  of 
love  itself,  which  is  divine,  which  is  God.  For 
God  is  love,  as  the  passage  goes  on  to  insist, 
and  so  it  is  plain  that  if  Gtod  dwelleth  in  any  man, 
then  love  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  love.  This 
is  the  inspired  answer,  "Herein  is  our  love 
made  perfect.'' 

Yes,  if  you  want  to  really  love  your  fellows,  and 
jour  God,  you  must  study  Christ  in  the  Gospels : 
the  beauty,  the  infinite  and  sacred  beauty  of  His 
life  and  death  must  grasp  your  lives,  and  be  a 
power  in  them.  You  must  not  be  content  to  excite 
in  yonr  breast  a  half-religious  and  half-hysterical 
sensation,  which  will  pass  away  and  leave  you 
weary  and  hard  and  disappointed ;  but  you  must 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  fairest  among  ten  thou- 
sand, and  altogether  lovely,  that  the  beauty  of  His 
Divine  character  may  raise  you  to  the  love  of  Gk)d, 
and  that  the  example  of  His  Divine  compassion 
may  inflame  you  with  the  love  of  man.  There  are 
people  in  our  day  who  would  fiun  brush  aside  all 
thoughts  of  God  and  Christ  and  supernatural 
things,  to  enthrone  instead  some  vague  feeling  of 
benevolence  and  charity.  Alas!  human  benevo- 
lence would  soon  grow  cold,  without  the  example 
of  the  Cross  to  feed  its  fires.  When  they  tell  us 
that  benevolence  is  the  true  religion,  we  answer, 
**  Kot  so ;  but  religion  is  true  benevolence.^    When 
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we  have  confessed,  with  the  15th  verse,  that  Jesus  \  came   forth  bound    hand  and  foot  with   grayo- 


is  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  Him  perceived,  with  the 
16th  verse,  that  Grod  is  love,  it  is  then,  it  is  herein, 
that  our  love  is  perfected. 

II.  We  are  told  that  so  far  as  we  are  thus  made 
perfect  in  love,  we  bear  God's  image ;  we  are  as  He 
was  in  the  world.  Now  there  are  two  great  roads 
along  which  man  has  toiled  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
summit  of  perfection,  to  be  like  his  Maker.  One 
is  power — ^physical,  political,  mental  power.  We 
rightly  think  of  knowledge  as  an  attribute  of  Him 
whose  eyes,  as  a  flame  of  fire,  read  the  past  and 
the  future  like  an  open  scroll.  We  rightly  ascribe 
authority,  splendour,  pomp,  to  Him  whom  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  while  the  angels  bow 
their  crowned  and  imperial  heads/  And  there- 
fore there  has  always  been  a  strong  temptation  to 
think  of  God's  likeness  in  the  increase  of  power, 
and  pomp,  and  knowledge.  It  is  said  of  the  con- 
queror, at  his  feast,  that — 

"  Erect  in  awful  stata 
The  godlike  hero  sat." 

Herod  in  royal  apparel,  delivering  the  speech  on 
which  the  hearers'  lives  depended,  enjoyed  the 
flattery  which  said  it  was  the  voice  of  a  god.  And 
man's  first  temptation  was  to  be  as  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  Yet  at  the  moment  when  he  lis- 
tened   to    the  tempter's  lying  whisper,  he  was 


clothes"  are  less  striking  than  the  words,  "  J«sus 
wept."  That  the  rocks  should  be  rent  and  the 
graves  opened  is  less  impressive  than  the  prayer 
of  the  dying  Lord,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  evidence  of  mere  power 
lingered  only  a  httle  while  with  the  infant  Church ; 
but  the  broad  seal  of  hearts  renewed,  of  Christ- 
like characters,  is  on  her  commission  from  the 
first  age  until  now.  The  clearest  answer  to  the 
sC/Cptic  is  in  this  moral  miracle,  in  the  power  to 
turn  to  loving  and  holy  lives,  and  say,  "  These  are 
our  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men.''  But 
there  is  no  worse  sign  of  a  church,  even  from  tho 
merely  controversial  standing-point,  than^  that 
the  love  of  many  should  wax  cold. 

Wherever  the  Gt)spel  is  a  power,  there  the  water 
of  life  is  not  only  a  well  to  quench  the  individual 
thirst,  but  also  a  river  of  living  water,  to  dispense 
!  blessings  far  and  free. 

III.  And  lastly,  this  perfecting  of  love  makes 
us  bold  in  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is  much  to 
have  assurance  even  here.  The  touch  of  disease, 
the  cold  shadow  of  the  angel  of  death,  even  a  sigh- 
ing wind,  even  the  cadence  of  some  boding  melody, 
has  power  to  shake  many  a  bosom  with  vague 
spiritual  fears.    What  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that 


already  more  like  God  in  the  possession  of  an  :  infection  of  terror  when  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
innocent  free  will,  than  when  his  eyes  were  opened  j  every  bondman  and  every  freeman  shall  call  to  the 


only  to  discern  his  own  abjectness,  and  skulk  away 
and  hide  what  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  something  Divine 
in  knowledge.  If  Gk)d  is  light,  and  if  whatsoever 
doth  make  manifest  is  also  light,  then  there  must 
be  some  faint  and  dim  reflection  of  His  excellent 
glory,  in  the  patient  meditation  which  measures 
the  sun,  and  weighs  the  moon,  and  tells  the  mate- 
rials of  the  stars.    But  yet  every  new  exploit  of 


rocks  and  hills  to  cover  them  ? 

"  When  loader  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  ?" 

No  assumed  composure,  no  hardihood  of  tempera- 
ment will  resist  that  strain;  no  self-respect  will 
nerve  the  man  who  sees  the  last  veil  torn  away, 
and  the  record  of  all  secrets  op^ied  before  men 
and  angels. 
He  will  not  fear  who  recognises  in  the  Judge  tho 


the  intellect  proves  more  painfully  that  the  tree  of  i  Saviour ;  who  has  walked  with  him  year  by  year ; 
knowledge  is  not  that  of  life.  The  stars  are  cold  whom  grace  has  taught  to  resist  and  overcome 
nres,  but  with  power  to  bum  and  brand  his  little-  ■  everything  that  would  separate  between  him  and 
ness  into  man.  Still,  the  passions  of  civilised  his  God;  whose  love  has  resented  and  cast  out  all 
nations  and  of  profound  students  rage  and  clamour,  '  that  intrusive  and  tormenting  fear  that  was  really 
and  our  eyes  are  opened,  only  to  know  that  we  are  a  slander  on  the  heart  of  the  Father,  and  on  tho 
naked.  |  adequacy  of  the  satisfaction.    He  has  long  sinoo 

Not  such  is  the  true  road  to  a  recovery  from  the  spread  out  his  sins  before  a  pardoning  God.  He 
disastrous  opening  of  the  history  of  our  race.  i  has  found  a  strength  to  overcome  and  cast  down 

It  is  when  the  character  is  renewed,  when  love    the  accuser  of  the  brethren.    He  has  owned  and 


is  made  perfect,  that  we  are  in  the  world  as  He  is 
above.  For  indeed  Christ,  who  declared  Him  unto 
us,  did  so  by  the  magic  of  a  loving  nature.  It  is 
true  that  the  power  of  God  was  with  Him,  diseases 
shrank  from  His  touch,  and  His  voice  recalled  de- 
parted spirits  from  their  shadowy  home  to  the 
deserted  mansions  of  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  we  think,  in  his  most  amazing  works,  less  of 
their  miraculous  energy  than  of  their  sweetness 
and  tenderness.    The  words,  "  He  that  was  dead 


realised  the  worst,  and  trust-ed,  in  spite  of  the 
worst,  that  Christ  would  keep  that  which  he  had 
committed  unto  Him  unto  the  day  which  has  now 
come.  He  who  sits  there  is  his  Redeemer;  and, 
as  he  gazes,  the  most  glorious  of  all  faces  wears 
the  expression,  the  character,  on  which  the  saiuu 
has  so  often  pondered,  and  which  at  last,  in  some 
poor  measure,  has  also  become  his  own.  And  be 
has  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment,  because  as 
God  is,  so  is  he  in  this  world. 


THE  BBAJ^CH  OF  HOLLY. 
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THE   SPIDER,   FLY,  AND   CREEPER: 


A   FABLE. 


f    TREE-HOLE  spider  (if  you  know 
If'    The  ^*ound  on  which  we  call  him  80« 
For  some  might  rather  hear  him  hight 
In  finer  speech  a  DendrodyU) 
Had  taken  up,  to  shield  his  poU, 
In  some  big  ehn,  a  small-doored  hole ; 
And  there,  before  his  sally-port. 
Around  his  lofty  wooden  fort, 
Had  built,  with  ropes  of  awful  size. 
His  web,  foreboding  death  to  flies. 
By  chance  there  came  a-walking  hj, 
A  silly  many-footed  fly. 
And,  climbing  to  the  fort  on  high,  • 

He  asked  the  crafty  spider  why 
He  had  the  repework  up  so  nigh 
His  house ;  and  eke  so  ^ide  and  high. 
The  spider  now,  as  ever,  sly, 
"With  head  and  lidless  eyes  awry. 
Spoke  up  and  answered  with  a  lie, 
"  For  my  defence  against  my  foes. 
Who  else  might  trouble  my  repose ; 
For  my  defence,  and  only  that : 
I  would  not  hurt  a  friendly  gnat." 
Just  then  had  sought  the  tree,  and  heard 
His  words,  a  Treecreeper,  a  bird ; 
"Oh,  what  a  lie  that  wretch  has  told !  " 
He  said.    He  scuttled  to  his  hold. 
"Why  ran  you  to  that   hole?      Come 
here." 


"  I'm  glad,"  he  said,  "my  hole  was  near. 
I  ran  in  hither  for  defence." 
"Defence,"  replied  the  bird,  "forsooth. 
And  where,  Sir  Sprawler,  is  your  truth  ? 
Defence,  indeed,  and  why  not  get 
Behind  your  strong  defence  the  netP" 
"  No,"  spider  said,  "  I  need  not  stand 
By  that,  with  these  good  walls  at  hand." 
"Ah  I"  said  tho  bird,  "  you  crookM  hips, 
ni  prove  your  lies  by  your  own  lips ; 
You  cheat  the  fly  with  your  pretence 
That  you  build  webs  for  your  defence. 
With  this  defence,  ten  times  as  good. 
Within  this  castle  of  hard  wood. 
I'll  have  you  yet,  if  I've  good  eyes, 
'Before  you've  cheated  many  flies ; 
I'll  nab  you  running  up  and  down 
Some  tree,  before  the  leaves  are  brown ; 
I'll  snap  you  up  the  while  you  sprawl 
About  the  side  of  some  old  wall." 
"  And  then,"  said  spider,  "  shall  I  die. 
All  out  of  justice  to  the  fly  P 
Or  else,  that  righteous  you  may  eat 
My  wicked  body  for  your  meat  P" 

The  spider  here,  and  eke  the  bird 
Betoken  hypocrites  in  wwd — 
The  men  who  hide  their  selfish  aims 
Beneath  the  shams  of  worthy  names. 


THE    BRANCH    OF    HOLL^. 


PAET  11. 

ANTIME,  a  menx  party  of  boys 
and  girls,  laughing  and  talking  gfaily, 
and  enjoying  their  walk  through 
the  fresh-fallen  snow,  arrived  at 
the  cross-roads.  Unlike  poor  Essie, 
they  were  well  muffled  against  the  cold;  and  to 
those  who  are  light  of  heart  and  surrounded  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  a  white  Christmas  seems 
only  to  bring  an  increase  of  mirth  and  pleasure. 
After  many  farewells,  and  promises  of  meeting  again 
soon  for  another  walk,  three  of  the  number,  consisting 
of  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  separated  from  the  rest, 
vid.  took  the  way  towards  the  village.  "  I  think 
fve're  going  to  have  a  fall  of  snow,"  said  Mary,  the 
eldest  of  the  girls ;  "  see  how  dark  it  is  growing." 
"And  shan't  we  go  on?"  asked  little  Bella.  "I 
want  to  buy  a  great  many  things  for  Christmas." 

**  Not  to-day,"  replied  her  sister;  "we  must  turn  at 
once,  for  here  comes  the  shower." 

And  a  heavy  one  too !"  said  Eichard.      "  I  say. 


tt 


girls,  you'd  better  run  to  the  bridge  for  shelter. 
It's  a  jolly  place  in  frost." 

Taking  each  other's  hands,  the  three  children, 
hastened  on,  and  soon  reached  the  friendly  arch.  As 
Kiohard  hoped,  the  roof  was  hung  with  icicles  of 
eveiy  shape  and  form,  making  the  rough  stone- work 
appear  like  the  walls  of  a  fairy  grotto ;  but  while 
they  were  examining  these  beauties  with  wonder 
and  delight,  Mary  whispered  mysteriously,  "There 
must  be  some  one  here  besides  ourselves;  listen!'' 
Pausing  for  a  moment,  they  all  heard  distinctly 
a  sound  like  deep  breathing  close  to  where  they 
stood. 

"  It  might  be  some  wild  animal ! "  exclaimed  little 
Bella.     "  Do  let  us  go  out  again  into  the  snow  !" 

"  No,  no ;  we  must  find  out  what  it  is  first,"  and 
Bichard  walked  courageously  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
arch,  and,  looking  carefully  about,  perceived  a  little 
figure  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  shadow  of  a  large 
stone.  Beckoning  his  sisters  forward,  he  pointed  to 
the  spot.     "  Oh,  'tis   a  poor  little   child  asleep  I 
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exclaimed  Mary.     "  How  cold  she  must  be  in  such 
thin  clothes  this  perishing  day  ! " 

'*  We'd  better  rouse  her  up,"  said  Blchard,  "  for 
I've  heard  'tis  dangerous  to  sleep  in  the  snow." 

The  three  children  then  stooped  anxiously  over 
Essie,  and  Mary,  gently  touching  the  pale  cheek,  said 
softly,  "  Awake,  little  girl ;  tills  is  too  cold  a  place 
to  rest." 

Bat  it  was  a  harder  task  to  rouse  her  than  they 
had  anticipated ;  and  when  at  length  the  poor  child 
opened  her  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  herself,  she 
felt  giddy  and  bewildered,  and  for  many  minutes  was 
unable  to  stand  without  support.  Bichard  proposed 
that  when  the  snow-shower  ceased  they  should  see 
her  home.  "I  don't  think  you'd  be  able  to  reach  it 
by  yourself,"  he  added ;  "  but  where  do  you  live,  for 
I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  you  about  here  ?" 

'*rm  a  stranger  from  town,"  began  little  Essie, 
"  and  I  came  here  in  a  cart  with  a  kind  man,  who 
gave  me  a  seat.  Mother 's  ill,  and  she  '11  fret  about 
me,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  back." 

"  But  why  did  you  come  ?"  asked  Mary. 

Then  followed  the  story  of  the  holly  branch,  and 
of  all  her  hopes,  and  subsequent  disappointment. 

The  children  looked  at  one  another,  and  seemed 
greatly  interested  when  she  mentioned  tho  name  of 
the  place  to  which  she  had  been  directed,  and  after 
a  little  whispering  together,  Mary  said,  "  We  live  at 
HoUybank;  so  perhajM  you  have  not  had  your 
journey  for  nothing  after  aU.  God,  who  sent  that 
holly-branch  which  you  took  as  a  promise  that  He 
would  do  more,  has  guided  you  here,  and  sent  the 
snow-shower  to  drive  us  into  shelter,  so  that  you 
might  not  be  left  to  sleep  in  the  cold.  If  the  old 
woman  at  the  gate  had  let  you  up  at  that  time  you 
would  not  have  found  us  at  home,  but  now,  if  you 
will  come  back  with  us,  we  will  ask  papa  for  some 
holly;  for  though  he  said  he  had  given  away  all  he 
could  spcure  this  year,  I  think' he  would  let  you  have  a 
little,  as  you  have  come  so  far,  for  your  sick  mother." 

The  snow  had  by  this  time  ceased,  and  the  four 
children  set  off  for  HoUybank,  where,  after  a  good 
dinner  before  a  comfortable  fire,  Essie  began  to  feel 
rested  and  revived.  But  she  could  not  forget  her 
mother's  anxiety,  and  when  called  up  to  the  Hall  to 
receive  the  holly  she  had  been  promised,  declared  she 
was  quite  able  to  set  off  at  once  with  her  precious 
load.  Then  Bichard  mentioned  that  his  father  had 
met  the  driver  of  the  cart,  who  had  corroborated  her 
story,  praised  her  honesty,  and  offered  her  a  seat  back 
to  town  later  in  the  evening.  This  was  good  news 
indeed  to  Essie,  who  had  dreaded  losing  her  way  in 
the  dark;  and  now  she  felt  as  if  all  her  troubles  were 
at  an  end.  Bright  and  happy  the  poor  child  looked, 
notwithstanding  tho  cold,  when  seated,  about  an  hour 
after,  beside  the  kind  carter,  with  a  bundle  of  holly  at 
her  feet  consisting  of  the  very  choicest  branches 
Bichard  could  select  covered  with  scarlet  berries 
and  shining  leaves. 


"  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  a  little  of  it  for  our  own 
room,"  she  said.  "  Mother  will  enjoy  the  sight,  and 
I  have  something  more  to  bring  her  this  time ; "  and 
she  glanced  with  delighted  eyes  at  a  basket  filled 
with  good  nourishing  food,  which  Mary  and  her  little 
sister  Bella  had  been  allowed  by  their  mother  to  pack 
for  the  poor  sick  woman.  That  was  a  happy  evening 
indeed,  when  Essie  displayed  to  her  astonished  mother 
all  the  good  things  she  had  brought  home  to  make  her 
strong  and  welL  "  And  we  shall  have  a  real  Christmas 
after  all,"  she  said,  holding  up  the  holly,  branch  by 
branch,  for  admiration,  while  the  poor  woman  declared 
the  sight  made  her  feel  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than 
she  had  been  for  many  a  long  day.  "  For  surely  the 
God  who  sent  such  beautiful  things  into  the  world  in 
the  middle  of  winter  could  send  comfort  and  relief  in 
the  season  of  darkest  sorrow !" 

A  year  passed  away,  and  again  it  was  Christmas 
Eve.  Again  Essie  was  decorating  her  mother's  room 
with  holly;  but  how  changed  was  everything  around! 
It  was  no  longer  in  a  dingy  lane,  but  a  pretty 
cottage  in  the  country  covered  with  evergreens — in 
fact,  it  wad  the  very  gate-lodge  of  HoUybank  from 
which  Essie  had  been  turned  just  a  year  before.  The 
old  woman  had  gone  to  stay  with  her  son  at  some 
distance ;  and  now  Essie's  mother,  strong  and  well, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  her  new  friends  and  the 
good  fresh  air,  lived  there  with  her  little  daughter, 
who  attended  school  every  day,  worked  for  the  young 
ladies,  and  considered  herself  the  happiest  child  in 
the  world.  "  And  all  my  prosperity,"  she  used  often 
to  say,  **  commenced  with  that  branch  of  holly." 

S.  T.  A.  E. 

'THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

55.  On  what  special  occasion  did  Aaron  lay  aside 
his  high-priest's  dress  whUe  in  the  administration 
of  his  office  ? 

56.  Who  was  it  caused  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  "Nob?" 

57.  What  is  caUed  in  the  Bible,  ''The  Boyal 
Law?" 

58.  Where,  and  by  whom  was  St.  Paul  caUed 
"  Mercurius  ?" 

69.  From  whom  were  the  Eenites  descended;  and 
on  what  occasion  do  we  find  any  of  them  serviceable 
to  the  Israelites  ? 

60.  Prove  that  the  children  of  Korali  were  not 
destroyed  in  the  destruction  which  came  upon 
"  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.' 
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AK8WBR8   TO   QUESTIONS   ON   PAGE   128. 

45.  From  the  position   in  society  of  those  who 

were  sent  to  him  by  the  king,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings 
xii.  2. 

46.  Acts  ix.   81;  ziv.  23;  xxi.  6;  Bom.  zvL  23j 

1  Cor.  liv.  23 ;  xvi.  19. 

47.  See  Numb.  v.  7. 

48.  St.  John  vi.  27—58. 


THE  QUIVER. 


i  BEAD  one  m<HiitDg  oa  Uie  wuid, 
^  And  written  b^  a  childiflh  baud, 
J   A  tratli  the  biUowe  oMuiot  tekoh — 
A  trath  past  hunuui  viadom's  rea«h — 
Qodiahon. 
488 


,    (i>™m  i,  J.  Lawwh.) 

THE  WRITING  ON  THE  SHORE. 

t  tUa  Uttte  po«i  nw  "  Ood  U  Loi*  "  irilttan  on  th*  Tnutli<npe  SttS*. 


It  Memed  >  *ei7  kogel's  traoe, 
God'*  footprint  in  that  lonul;  place ; 
It  bri^htfined  up  the  tea  and  ekj, 
And  glad  I  WM  I  could  reply, 

Ood  1b  Lore. 
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And  mnch  I  thanked  my  little  friend. 
Who  thns  her  joyons  creed  had  penned ; 
And  may  she  know  for  OTermore 
The  truth  she  wrote  upon  the  shore — 

Qod  is  Love. 

The  tide  wiU  come  again  to-day. 
And  wash  that  lovely  print  away. 
But  death  and  hell  cannot  erase 
The  charter  of  the  child  of  grace — 

God  is  Love. 

What  though  an  absent  darling  sleeps. 
Gulfed  in  the  sea's  remorseless  deeps* 
Yet  "  all  is  well."    He  took  awaj 


Bat  what  He  g^ve,  still  I  can  say, 

God  is  LoTCf. 

What  though  I  bear  an  eyil  name. 
And  wrongly  suffer  bonds  and  shame, 
ril  write  upon  my  prisen  Boor, 
As  saints  and  martyrs  have  before, 

God  is  Lore. 

And  when  that  wondrous  love  has  brought 
Bliss  to  my  soul  past  human  thought. 
And  when  I  don  my  raiment  fair, 
ril  sing  as  loud  as  any  there, 

God  is  Love ! 
GsoaaB  S.  Outsah. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

THB    AOOIDBNT. 
"Out  of  the  jaws  of  death." 

|HE  next  day  brought  its  reckoning  for 
me,  for  I  felt  as  though  I  had  thrown 
away  the  quiet  of  my  mind,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  torment  and  bewilder- 
ment left  in  its  place.  I  knew  I  had 
acted  foolishly  towards  Charlie  Brereton,  and  it 
troubled  me  to  think  of  it  now,  in  the  midst  of 
all  my  grief  about  Barbara.  It*was  contrary  to  all 
my  ways,  and  I  felt  shamed  by  the  remembrance 
as  if  I  had  got  drunk. 

I  scarcely  saw  Barbara  all  that  day.  She  took 
her  dinner  down  to  the  station  with  her,  and  told 
mj  mother  she  would  not  be  back  till  the  evening. 

After  dinner  I  was  in  the  little  shed  behind  the 
kitchen,  looking  oyer  a  box  of  tools  I  had  left  with 
Bobert  when  I  went  to  London.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  doing.  My  thoughts  had  been  drawing 
closer  and  closer  round  Barbara  daring  aJl  these 
months  and  years,  and  now  the  sudden  discovery  of 
last  night  came  like  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut  every 
hope  asunder,  and  sent  my  life  floating  wide  like  a 
ship  without  a  rudder.  Every  pound  I  had  saved — 
all  the  work  I  had  done  during  these  past  years — had 
been  "lone  with  the  thought  of  her.  Every  bit  of 
success  I  had  had  had  been  sweetened  with  the 
thought  that  some  day  I  might  share  it  with  her. 
And  while  I  had  been  hoping  and  waiting — often  with 
a  sick  heart  at  the  hope  deferred — Charlie  Brereton 
had  been  winning  her  away  from  me.  He  who  had 
called  himself  my  friend — whom  I  had  served  as  a 
friend  many  a  time — ^he  had  done  all  this.  I  forgot 
in  my  anger  and  bitterness  that  I  had  never  told 
him  of  my  friendship  with  Barbara^  and  I  accused 
lam,  with  all  his  thoughtless  lightness,  of  having 
laid  deKberate  schemes  of  treaoheiy.    I  sat  for  an 


hour  or  more  that  afternoon  in  the  little  shed, 
thinking  these  thoughts,  or  rather  letting  them 
whirl  through  my  mind  like  sticks  in  an  angry  and 
eddying  stream.  As  I  sat  I  heard  my  mother  and 
Ann  talkjng.  They  had  been  talking  some  time, 
but  I  had  not  heard  what  they  said  till  now,  when  I 
caught  the  sound  of  Barbara's  name,  and  the  word 
"  dramatic  readings." 

"  But,"  said  mother,  "  I  thought  it  was  a  bargain 
that  you  and  Barbara  were  to  go  together.  She 
won't  go  without  you;  for  she  said  so." 

"  Oh,  mother,  1  cannot  go.  I  wish  I  had  never 
said  what  I  did  h»t  night!" 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  don't  see  how  you're 
to  get  out  of  it  now,  when  you've  both  given  your 
word  to  g^.  I  never  was  in  London  in  my  life, 
and  I  don't  like  these  excitements  either ;  but  still, 
perhaps  once  in  your  life  it  might  do  you  no  harm. 
I  don't  like  people  breaking  their  promises." 

"No,  mother,"  said  Ann,  quietly,  "it  was  very 
wrong  to  say  that;  but  I  know  it  will  not  do  for 
me  to  go.  I  could  not  go  to  church  with  an  easy 
mind,  nor  teach  the  little  children  on  Sunday,  and 
be  thinking  of  the  scenes  of  the  day  before.  It  would 
be  like  serving  God  and  Mammon !  ** 

"Well,"  said  my  mother,  rather  sharply,  "what 
did  you  say  you  would  go  for,  then  ?  " 

"I  was  over  persuaded,"  said  Ann;  "I  did  not 
think  what  I  was  saying  at  the  time." 

I  heard  her  voice  was  thick  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  keep  back  her  tears. 

I  took  my  hat,  and  as  I  went  through  the  kitchen 
I  said,  "I  have  heard  what  you've  been  talking 
about^  mother,  and  I  think  Ann's  right.  I  haven't 
liked  the  plan  from  the  first;  and,  any  way,  Ann 
won't  ever  repent  trying  to  fallow  her  conscience, 
and  giving  up  a  pleasure  that  she  doesil^  think  it 
right  to  have,  ycfu  know." 

I  went  out  of  the  house,  for  I  was  restless  and  ill 
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at  ease;  and  thoog^h  I  had  no  special  object  in 
taldiig  a  loag  walk,  I  went  on  for  miles  that  afternoon 
far  into  the  coontiy.  I  passed  Brereton's  workshop 
on  my  way  through  the  Tillage,  and  stopped  aminnte 
or  two  in  the  yard,  to  speak  to  one  of  the  men. 

Charlie  Breretbn  was  not  there;  he  had  not  been 
there  since  dinner-time,  I  heard  them  say. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  as  Ineazed  |Birehfield,oin 
my  way  home.  I  was  tired  with  my  long  walk,  and 
as  I  went  through  the  fields  that  lie  np  the  hill^de, 
above  the  Birchfield  valley,  I  eat  down  to  rest  on  a 
8t3e,  leading  into  a  hop-garden.  I  sat  there  looking 
down  over  the  long  lines  of  the  hop-poles,  and  across 
the  sloping  meadows,  to  where  the  spire  of  IKrehfleld 
ohnreh  rose  above  the  trees.  All  this  was  very  famHiar 
to  me,  and  I  scarcely  knew  what  my  eyes  were  reetfaig 
on,  till  I  noticed  the  train  coming  down  the  cutting, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  yalley,  just  the  distence  of  the 
hop-garden  and  one  field  from  the  place  where  I  sat. 
It  had  scarcely  gone  by  when  it  was  followed  by  a 
long  excorsion  train.  I  was  thinking  how  qniokly 
th^  ran  tiiem  one  after  another  dnring  these  Baster 
hoilidays,  and  wondering,  though  I  tried  not  to  think 
of  it,  whether  this  was  the  reason  that  Barbara  had 
stayed  so  dose  at  work  at  the  station  all  day,  when 
suddenly  another  train  swept  round  the  turn  at  full 
speed,  and,  with  a  long  whistle,  passed  into  tiie 
tunnel,  through  which  the  Hne  runs  just  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Aifley  Junctioa.  I 
thought  to  myself  that's  the  4.40  train  from  London, 
but  she  must  be  before  her  time  to  follow  the  others 
so  dose,  and  took  out  my  watch,  and  held  it  In  my 
hand,  seeing  how  long  she  took  to  come  through 
the  tunneL  Minute  after  minute  went  on**--three^ 
five,  sir— tiien  the  whistle  began  to  sound  again  and 
again,  till  it  was  like  one  continual  cry,  and  the 
danger-signal  was  run  up  at  the  end  of  the  tunnelb 
I  knew  something  wiong  had  happened.  I  put  my 
watdi  in  my  pocket,  and  ran  down,  breaking  through 
the  hop-groves,  towards  the  line.  Before  I  had  got 
down  the  embankment,  the  sounds  that  met  my 
eare  told  me  what  had  happened.  There,  in  the 
dimness  of  the  tunnel,  I  could  just  see  the  engine 
lying  almost  on  its  side,  the  red-hot  ashes  scattered 
orer  the  ground,  and  behind  a  dreadful  confused 
mass,  where  the  carriages  lay  piled  one  over  the 
other. 

fThe  newspapers  told  the  story  of  the  aoeident 
next  day.  Two  trains,  the  first  a  luggage,  the 
second  an  excursion  train,  had  gone  down  the  line, 
followed  by  the  "  4.40,"  a  quick  train  from  London. 
Both  the  slower  ones  should  have  reaohed  the 
Airley  junction,  and  run  on  to  a  siding,  before  the 
quicfker  one  reaohed  the  tunnel.  The  pointsman  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  tunnel  signalled  that  Ixnth  the 
alow  trains  had  passed  through,  when  in  fact  only 
one  had  done  so.  The  4.40  train  steamed  on  at  full 
speed,  running  into  the  excursion  train  midway  in 
the  tunneL 


The  4.40  train,  which  had  done  the  mischief,  was 
not  damaged  at  all,  and,  when  I  reached  the  spoty 
was  slowly  baoking  down  the  Hne  tot  help  from  the 
nearest  station.  A  crowd  of  men  and  women  were 
running  to  and  fro,  some  crying  out  distractedly 
for  their  friends;  some  doing  what  they  could  to 
help  the  sufferers  who  were  still  among  the  carriages* 
which  had  been  hurled  together,  and  crushed  into 
one  confused  heap,  reaching  up  to  the  very  roof  of 
the  tunneL'  The  darkness,  the  cries  of  distress,  the 
shouting,  the  whistling  of  the  engine  echoing  in  that 
dismal  place^  made  the  scene  more  horrible  stiU.  The 
first  and  third  dass  oon^partments  had  suHered  most ; 
two  carriages  were  turned  almost  upside  down.  I 
saw  the  oil-lights  in  the  carnages  wck«  setting  foe 
to  the  wood«work,  and,  feeling  I  was  more  bandy  at 
this  sort  of  work  than  some  of  the  genttomen  who 
were  busy  in  other  ways,  I  set  myself  to  fpstting 
them  outi 

There  was  one  young  gentleman  tlMkt  was  very 
active^  moving  about*  telling  people  What  to  do,  and 
making  them  forget  their  fear  in  doing  aomethiug  to 
find  their  friends.  He  called  me  to  him  in  a  whiles 
to  help  him  as  he  lifted  the  poor  creatures  through 
the  windows;  some  fiiinting.  some  bAee^ftng/  sosftO 
only  half  dead  with  fright.  He  laid  those  tfa»t  were 
worst  hurt  on  a  railway-rug,  and  so  we  caisiedthem 
out  to  the  fredi  air,  and  placed  them  on  the  embank- 
ment* People  saw  his  quioknesB^  sad  the  way  he 
woriced;  and  through  the  windows  I  heard  them 
calling  to  him  to  oome  and  save  them,  for  the  love  of 
heaven ;  and  some  women's  voices,  God  bless  them* 
praying  him  to  save  not  themsdve^,  but  someone 
else,  an  dd  man  or  a  child.  I  broke  a  hole  through 
one  of  the  fewer  eaniagea^  and  through  it  I  srept, 
into  a  dreadful  den  of  broken  glass  and  ^lintered 
boards,  where  the  worst  injured  lay,  and  so  I  lifted 
them  out  to  the  doctor — for  so  I  found  he  was  after- 
warde^ene  by  one. 

Just  as  we  had  got  the  last  woman  out  there  comes 
a  oy  of  ''Fire,  fire  1"  The  smoke  was  rising  in  a  odumn 
from  one  carriage,  which  we  had  not  entpred,  and  which 
lay  side  upwards,  half  buried  beneath  the  tender. 
The  guard  said  he  bdieved  there  was  one  man  in  the 
carriage,  but  there  was  no  sound  of  distress  issuing 
from  it.  The  smoke  rose  in  such  volumes  through 
the  windows  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything 
within. 

Sereral  people  shouted,  "Water  from  the  boiler! 
water,  water  I "  But  there  were  no  buckets,  and  the 
water  was  scalding  hot.  The  only  chance  for  the 
man  inside  was  to  get  him  out  at  once.  There  was 
so  little  air  in  the  tunnel  that  the  fire  could  not 
make  much  way,  but  the  smoke  was  suffocating. 

I  climbed  on  to  the  reof,  and  hdd  a  lantern  down 
through  the  window,  and  looked  in.  The  smoke 
deared  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  a  man's  face ;  he 
was  lying  on  the  fioor,  his  head  resting  on  the  seat 
of  the  carriage.    The  eyes  were  open,  staring  up- 
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wards,  and  there  was  blood  on  his  cheek.  The 
smoke  closed  in  again,  almost  blinding  me ;  bat  in 
that  moment  I  had  recognised  the  face  of  Charlie 
Brereton. 


CHAPTEB    Z. 

Ann's  skobbt. 

"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 
Nor  other  thoughts  hex  mind  admits. 
But— he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits. 

And  He  that  brought  him  hack  is  there. 

#       #       «       #'•       #       »       « 

Thrioe  Uest  whose  Ures  are  fsithf nl  prajers, 
Whoee  lo-res  in  higher  lore  endure." 

Sbybbal  yoioes  called  me  back,  and  said  it  was  no 
use  to  go  in,  that  the  fire  was  spreading  fast;  but  I 
gaye  the  lantern  to  another  man,  and  lowered  myself 
through  the  window.  As  I  dropped  in,  the  smoke 
gathered  about  me  like  a  choking  sea,  blinding  my 
eyes  and  filling  my  lungs.  I  groped  with  my  hands 
along  the  floor ;  there  was  broken  glass  and  wood- 
work a  great  hole  in  the  floor  throogh  which  the  hot 
smoke  was  pouring  in.  I  was  almost  worn-out,  and 
fainting,  when  I  felt  an  arm — ^I  clutched  it,  then,  with 
all  my  strength,  I  lifted  him,  and  dragged  him  up, 
for  he  had  faHen  through  the  floor,  and  was  half 
ormshed  beneath  the  wood-work.  I  threw  his  cap 
through  the  hole — ^f or  I  coold  not  speak — and  raised 
him  on  my  shoulders;  they  seized  him  from  aboTS, 
and  dragged  him  up.  The  smoke  grew  denser  round 
me  as  the  hole  was  stopped  up,  and  I  fell,  sickened 
.and  spiFocated,  against  the  seat,  and  thought  I  should 
JMfwet  see  light  again.     But  they  did  not  leare  me 

^theze  to  die.    I  had  just  strength  left  to  grasp  the 

.varms  that  were  held  to  me,  and  was  dragged  up. 

,'Seme  one  1^  me  out  to  the  fresh  air,  lor  my  head 
was  rezy  weak  and  dissy,  and  I  sat  <»i  the  bank 

.  among  the  crowd,  gradually  flnding  out  where  I  was, 

and  what  all  the  noise  and  distress  about  me  meant; 

I  saw  them  bring  out  Charlie  Breret<m's  body,  laid 

•upon  an  unhinged  door.    I  went  over  to  where  they 

laid  him  on  the  bank.    The  doctor  knelt  beside  him, 

•■examining  his  hurts. 

**U  he  dead,  sir  P"  I  asked. 

The  doctor  looked  up  at  me  a  moment,  but  did  not 

..uiswer  my  question,  only  saying,  "Take  some  of 
this  brandy  from  the  flask,"  and  he  pointed  to  one 
dying  by  him  in  the  g^rass ;  and  he  went  on  listen- 
ing with  his  ear  on  Charlie  Brereton's  hearty  and 

^binding  the  wound  on  his  cheek  with  a  handkerchief. 

'  Then  at  last  he  said,  **  No,  he  is  alive ;  but  he  ia 
Tory  badly  hurt,  and  the  smoke  has  nearly  done  for 
him.  You  have  had  quite  enough  of  it  yourself,  I 
see;  take  a  little  more  of  the  brandy.  I  want  you 
to  attend  to  t&is  poor  fellow ;  take  him  to  the  nearest 
house,  and  go  for  a  doctor ;  if  you  cannot  get  one  to 
go  to  him  directly,  come  back  here  for  me.  *  A  gang 
of  workmen  has  been  sent  from  the  station :  most 
of  the  worst  cases  have  been  removed." 
Our  cottage  was  the  nearest  to  the  Airley  Junction, 


and  there  we  carried  Charlie  Brereton,  and  laid  him 
on  the  little  bed  in  the  room  down-stairs.  My  mother 
was  the  only  one  in  the  house.  Ann  had  gone  up  to 
the  parsonage  with  some  work,  and  Bobert  had  taken 
Tom  down  with  him  to  the  garden.  I  left  my  mother 
by  the  bedside,  and  ran  to  fetch  the  doctor,  who  did 
not  live  far  out  of  Birohfleld.  He  came  back  with 
me  at  once.  Ann  was  watching  for  us  at  the  door. 
She  only  stared  at  me,  with  a  blank  look,  when  I 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  led  us  into  the  room  where  he 
lay.  The  doctor  stayed  for  two  hours  and  more, 
and  when  he  went^  he  said,  "  The  poor  fellow  is  in  a 
vei^  critical  state ;  I  have  been  able  to  set  one  bone 
that^was  broken.  Now  the  great  thing  is  to  keep  him 
perfectly  quiet.  The  shock  he  has  had  is  worse 
a  great  deal  than  broken  bones,  and  noise  of  any 
kind  will  cut  off  his  last  chance  of  life,  which  is 
small  enough  now.  I  will  come  up  again  at  nine 
o'clock." 

While  the  doctor  was  in  the  house  I  went  down  to 
the  station,  and  told  Barbara.  She  knew,  of  course, 
about  the  accident,  but  not  that  Charlie  Brereton 
had  been  in  the  train.  I  told  her  all  as  gently  and 
quietly  as  I  could,  and  niiat  the  doctor  said,  and  how 
he  gave  us  hope,  though  not  a  strong  hope,  that  he 
might  recover.  She  listened,  leaning  against  the 
door-poet^  very  pale  and  still ;  and  then  she  asked 
where  Ann  was.  I  told  her;  and  thinking  that  she 
desiipd  Ann  for  comfort  in  her  trouble,  I  said, 
'*  I  will  teU  Ann  to  run  down  to  the  station  to  see 
you  when  I  go  back." 

But  she  said  quits  quickly,  "  Oh  no^  don't  send  her 
down;  I  shall  be  coming  up  very  soon  myself; 
please  let  her  stay  where  she  is." 

When  I  was  going  out  of  the  door,  she  followed 
a  step  or  two,  and  said,  "  You  are  not  hurt  too,  are 
you  ?  you  look  so  ill !" 

I  said,  "  Oh  no ! "  and  went  home. 

That  night  I  sat  byCharlieBrereton's  bedside.'  A 
little  after  midnight  I  persuaded  Ann  to  take  my 
mother  to  bed,  and  I  was  left  quite  alone  with 
the  sick  man.  He  looked  so  pitiful  and  child-like 
lying  there,  with  his  hands  straight  down  by  his 
sides,  and  his  face  so  beautiful  and  death-like^  that 
all  the  feeling  in  my  heart  towards  him  was  pitj ; 
and  aU  the  anger  I  had  felt  towards  him  seemed 
blotted  out,  even  when  I  saw  lying  on  the  table 
the  three,  green  tickets  that  had  fallen  from  his 
waiscoat  pocket  as  we  undressed  him.  Poor  young 
chap,  he  had  been  to  London  to  get  them,  and  was 
bringing  them  home  in  triumph  when  a  stronger 
arm  than  mine  had  stopped  him  oh  his  way! 

He  lay  as  if  in  a  stupor  most  of  the  night.  Only 
once  he  roused  up,  and  spoke  a  few  words  which  were 
wild  and  wandering,  and  then,  groaning,  he  sank 
back  again  into  the  dead  trance,  out  of  which  he  had 
wakened  for  a  moment^  just  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
pain,  and  nothing  more. 

I  dropped  the  medicine  between  his  lips,  as  the 
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doctor  had  ordered,  hoar  by  hour,  bat  he  made  no 
sign.  I  had  many  thoughts  as  I  sat  there  aJone, 
Tvatching  as  it  seemed  in  the  presence  of  death — 
thoughts  that  were  a  leaven  to  my  life  ever  after, 
and  left  me  a  different  man  from  that  hour.  The 
hatred  and  anger  of  my  heart  were  melted,  and  I  had 
forgiven  him ;  and  I  thought  of  Barbara,  and  longed 
to  comfort  her  in  the  grief  I  thought  she  must  be 
suffering. 

Just  at  dawn  I  took  off  my  shoes,  and  went  softly 
into  the  kitchen,  which  opened  on  to  the  room  where 
Charlie  Brereton  lay.  Ann  was  there,  and  had. been 
there  all  night,  though  I  heard  no  sound  through 
all  those  long  hours.  The  candle  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  a  book  lay  open  by  it;  I  could  only 
guess  how  she  had  spent  the  night.  I  never  saw  her 
look  as  she  did  then ;  she  was  bo  pale,  and  her  eyes 
shone  like  stars ;  and  in  her  face  I  read  that  she 
too  had  been  offering  the  love  of  her  heart  to  God, 
after  many  years  of  patience. 

She  stood  beside  me,  and  we  talked  in  low  tones 
about  the  sick  man  lying  on  the  bed  within.  I  had 
to  go  back  to  my  work  that  day.  She  and  my 
mother  would  have  to  take  chaxge  of  him,  most 
likely;  for  Charlie  had  no  female  relation  but  his 
aunt,  who  was  old  and  feeble,  and  who  kept  the 
Breretons'  house.  We  knew  the  chances  were  he 
would  not  live  to  be  removed  to  his  uncle's  house, 
bat  would  die  where  we  had  laid  him. 

"  The  judgment  of  God  has  fallen  upon  me ! " 
said  Ann,  for  she  seemed  to  know  that  I  had  that  in 
my  own  heart  to  make  me  understand  her,  and  that 
now  she  felt  no  shame  in  showing  me  the  quiet  secret 
of  her  heart.     "  It  has  fallen  very  heavy  upon  me!" 

**  Not  for  your  own  fault,"  I  said;  "not  for  your 
own  faulty  Ann." 

**  Tes,"  she  said.  «'  Oh,  Ked,  for  my  foUy  and 
Tanity  the  other  night,  when  I  thought  more  of  my- 
self than  of  my  duty;  but,  oh,  Ned,  as  I  prayed  to 
God  this  night  that  I  might  bear  the  punishment 
alone,  it  seemed  to  me — ^it  came  strong  upon  my  heart 
— that  God  would  save  his  soul  at  last;  that  is  what 
I  have  prayed  for  all  these  yean,  and  now  I  can 
bless  the  Lord  for  his  great  love,  even,"  she  said,  and 
<dasped  her  hands  together—"  even  if  he  should  die." 

She  bowed  down  her  head,  and  a  trembling  fell 
upon  her  whole  body  with  the  spasm  of  pain  and 
iprief  that  that  thought  gave  her. 

Then  she  looked  up,  and  drew  the  curtain  back 


from  the  window,  and  we  could  see  the  faipt  streaks 
of  the  sunrise  above  the  hues  of  the  purple  heather, 
solemn  and  still.  "  Oh,  Ned  !"  she  said,  "our  lives, 
with  all  their  foolish  hopes,  seem  like  this  candle 
when  the  sun  rises,  they  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  in  whom  is  no  darkness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning.  Blessed  be  His  name !  oh,  blessed 
be  His  name  ! " 

Charlie  Brereton  did  not  die.  He  lay  at  the 
cottage  for  full  five  weeks  before  the  doctor  would 
suffer  him  to  be  removed,  and  it  was  many  weeks 
more  before  he  was  able  to  get  about.  Mother  and 
Ann  nursed  him  all  through  those  five  weeks ;  for 
although  his  aunt  did  come  up  every  day,  she  was 
an  old  woman,  and  not  so  active  or  so  able  as  they 
were  to  tend  him  as  he  needed  in  so  bad  an  illness. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle  fer  life ;  but  his  youth  and 
qpirit^  the  doctor  said,  and  the  good  nursing,  brought 
him  through  the  narrow  gates  of  life  again.  I  did 
not  go  to  Birchfield  for  many  months  after  this.  I 
was  sent  off  into  the  country  to  superintend  a  rather 
important  work  soon  after  I  went  back  to  London ; 
and  even  if  it  had  been  eapy  to  go  to  Birchfield,  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  gone. 

My  whole  life  was  changed  now ;  my  work  seemed 
dull  and  to  have  lost  most  of  its  interest  to  me;  and 
I  waited  on  from  week  to  week  for  the  news  that  I 
thought  must  come,  and  for  which  I  tried  to  prepare 
myself — that  Barbara  was  going  to  marry  Charlie 
Brereton.  I  went  on  with  my  trade  steadily,  and 
somehow  prospered  in  it;  but  sometimes,  in  the 
middle  of  my  work,  the  old  thought  of  Barbara  came 
back,  and  I  pictured  her  standing  in  the  garden  as  I 
had  seen  her  that  happy  evening  in  the  spring,  or 
walking  up  from  church,  and  Charlie  Brereton  at  her 
side,  and  the  old  bitterness  and  misery  fell  over  me, 
and  seemed  to  blind  and  stifle  me  as  the  smoke  had 
done  in  the  tunnel  that  day. 

I  heard  how  Charlie  Brereton  was  getting  slowly 
better,  and  after  a  while  Bobert,  who  wrote  to  me 
now  and  again,  began  to  tell  how  Charlie  was  much 
changed.  Either  the  weakness  that  followed  his  ill- 
ness had  loosened  his  taste  for  his  old  pleasures,  or 
the  danger  he  had  gone  through  had  made  him  a 
more  serious-minded  man. 

He  was  very  quiet,  Bobert  said.  He  came  to  the 
cottage  sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  hs  used 
to  do.  (To  he  eoiKMMMd.) 
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HE  shadowy  comer  in  the  loft, 
When  music  loud  as  thunder's  roll 
Broke  from  the  organ  up  the  aisle. 
Grew  bright  with  lightning  from  his  souL 
And  when  the  anthem  sank  to  notes 
As  soft  as  those  the  evening  bird 


Sings  o'er  the  glowwonn  on  the  bank. 
Then  low,  sad  lower,  till  scarce  heard; 
The  ceiling  of  that  shadowy  loft 
To  him  was  as  a  starry  sky. 
Whence  echoes,  as  from  angel-hymn. 
Twice  answered,  "  It  is  sweet  to  die." 

E.  0.  Chabliswobth,  M.A. 
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THE   SEVEN   LAST    WORDS  OF   THE   LORD   JESUS. 

BT  THE  B£y.   T.  M.   K0B&I6,  IPSWICH, 
n.— THE  SECOND  WOBD :  THE  WOBD  OF  KINGLY  MAJESTT. 

«Aiid  ba  Boid  imU  Jesns,  Locd,  r«member  zoe  when  Thoa  oomest  ijoto  thy  kingdom.    And  Jeeus  said  vnto  liiin,  Vecily  I 

soy  onto  thee,  To-daj  shalt  thou  he  with  me  in  pandiBe."~Sz.  Luxe  xziii.  42, 43^ 


[E  come  now  to  Christ's  second  utter- 
ance from  the  cross,  which  we  have 
characterised  as  the  word  of  kingly 
majesty.  The  promise  to  the  dying 
thief  of  immediate  entrance  upon  the  joys  of  Fara^ 
dise,  and  communion  with  Himself  therein,  was 
evidently  the  second  w(»rd  spoken  from  the  cross. 
The  first  was  the  word  of  intercession,  the  second 
the  word  of  promise.  We  see  Christ  first  pray  id  g 
for  the  forgiveness  of  His  murderers,  and  we  then 
see  Him  throwing  open  the  door  of  grace  to  one  of 
the  greatest  sinners.  We  first  see  our  Lord's 
high-priestly  character  shining  forth  in  an  inter- 
cession founded  on  His  sacrificial  death;  we  then 
see  Him  declaring  His  kingly  majesty,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  His  kingly  office  was  subjected 
to  the  most  supreme  contempt. 

But  to  understand  this  second  utterance  of 
Christ,  we  must  consider  the  petition  which  called 
it  forth. 

What  immediate  efi«ct  was  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  listened  to  the  remarkable 
prayer  of  Christ  for  His  murderers  it  is  hard  to 
determine.  In  the  case  of  some,  we  may  suppose, 
it  was  the  oocasion  of  thoughtful  and  anxious 
incfoiry,  if  not  of  instant  repentance.  But  we 
gather  from  tAie  narrative  that  the  result,  in  the 
majority  of  eases,  was  excitement  to  a  more 
desperate  and  determined  energy  of  evil  in  word 
and  deed.  While  we  cannot  read  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts*  we  are  presented  with  a  most  im- 
pressive picture  of  the  outward  conduct  of  those 
y/fho  were  congregated  around  the  cross. 

There  is  Christ  lifted  up  on  the  accursed  tree — 
orucified  between  two  thieves.  And  how  are  men 
regarding  Him  P  What  are  they  sapng,  thinking, 
feeling,  in  respeot  of  Him  ?  Had  we  mingled 
with  that  large  multitude  then  assembled  at 
Calvary,  we  should  have  found  men  and  women 
regarding  the  same  event  with  widely  different 
feelings,  a  foot  we  should  have  soon  discerned  had 
we  only  looked  upon  the  varied  expressions  of  their 
upturned  &ces.  There  are  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  have  walked  out  to  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion that  they  might  enjoy  the  cruel  satififaction 
of  witnessing  the  issue  of  their  malignant  con- 
spiracy; some  lookingf  on* in  the  silence  of  their 
bitter  hat«»  others  expressing  their  intenser  enmity 
in  the  mocking  words,  "  Let  Christ,  the  King  of 
Israel,  come  down  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see 
and  believe  Him."  And  many  passing  by  reminded 
Him  of  the  charge  of  the  xieijored  witnesses. 


wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  *'Thou  that 
destroy  est  the  Temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three 
days,  save  thyself."  While  all  cry,  "  Save  thyself. 
K  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  save  Thyself;  come 
down  from  the  cross  and  we  will  beUevo."  Ah, 
but  then  He  would  not  be  worth  believing  in! 
They,  the  poor  deluded  ones,  know  not  that  He  bo 
suffers,  and  there,  spite  of  all  their  revilings,  re- 
mains, because  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  cannot 
save  Himself  and  them  too.  It  is  love  for  sin- 
ners, it  is  His  unchangeable  determination  to  save 
sinners,  which  binds  Him  to  the  cross,  and  not  the 
cords  and  the  nails.  He  must  bear  the  curse  of 
the  law  which  they  have  violated,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  saved  therefrom.  Besides  these, 
Christ's  more  determined  enemies,  there  were  the 
common  people,  regarding  with  stupid  astonish- 
ment the  result  of  their  own  insensate  shouting, 
and  the  soldiers,  regardless  of  all  save  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  and  manifesting  the  impassive- 
ness  which  only  Boman  soldiers  could.  But  with 
all  these,  who  were  merely  thoughtless  or  malignant 
spectators,  there  were  some,  and  let  us  hope  many, 
who  were  looking  on  with  widely  different  feelings. 
There  must  have  been  many  thoughtful  men  there, 
who  wondered  greatly  what  these  things  might 
mean,  and  in  what  they  would  finally  issue.  Many, 
beholding  the  things  which  were  done,  smote 
upon  their  breasts  and  returned.  There  were  some 
there,  doubtless,  whom  Jesus  had  helped  and 
blessed,  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  His  mirades 
of  heading,  and  who  could  not  have  seen  the  sights, 
nor  have  heard  the  sounds  of  that  day  of  days,  but 
for  Him  who  was  then  hanging  in  agony  and 
apparent  helplessness  upon>the  cross.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  were  some  of  His  acquaintances 
and  disciples^  with  k  love  which  would  not  suffer 
them  to  go  quite  away,  and  a  fear  which  kept  them 
afar  off.  But  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the 
three  crosses,  we  shall  disoem  a  diversity  of 
feeling  as  great  as  any  that  we  can  distinguish  in 
the  surrounding  multitude. 

The  enemies  of  Christ,  whose  malignity  seems 
to  have  been  unbounded,  not  satisfied  with  the 
accumulation  of  insults  and  injuries  which  preceded 
the  crucifixion,  or  with  the  agony  and  ignominy  in- 
separable from  cruciteioa  as  ordinarily  inflicted, 
resolved,  by  crucifying  Him  between  two  thieves — 
as  though  He  were  the  worst  of  the  three — ^to  in- 
crease, if  possible,  the  infemy  of  the  crucifixion 
itself.  Everything  was  arranged  with  the  design 
of  rendering  the  very  name  of  Jeeua  of  Nazareth 
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an  offence*  and  of  alienating  from  Him  for  ever  the 
affection,  respect,  and  loyalty  of  men.  And  how 
can  they  do  this  better  than  by  oruciiying  Him 
between  two  thieves  P  They  little  thought  what 
they  did  in  thus  numbering  Him  with  the  trans- 
gressors— ^that  all  this  should  turn  out  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Grospel,  and  for  the  honour  of 
Christ ;  and  that  in  doing  all  this,  they  were  acting 
according  to  the  predeterminate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  and  that  in  the  ease  of  the  con- 
version of  one  of  these  men  the  world  should  be 
called  to  witness  a  most  remarkable  triumph  of 
tedeeming  love. 

We  have  here,  then,  claiming  our  attention  what 
tre  may  speak  of  as  ihe  tonver$ion  of  the  thief  on 
the  cross.  We  have  proof  that  he  was  converted 
while  on  the  cross — for  we  read  *'  the  thieves  also, 
which  were  crucified  with  Him,  cast  the  same  in 
his  teeth."  But  after  an  interval — and  it  is  but  a 
short  interval — the  words  of  blasphemy  give  place, 
in  the  case  of  one,  to  words  of  penitential  con- 
fession, earnest  and  believing  prayer. 

There  are  few  scenes  in  Gospel  history  more 
striking  and  impressive  than  this,  which,  ex- 
cluding the  other  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion, 
forms  quite  a  picture  by  itself.  Who  that  has 
read  the  narrative  can  ever  forget  how  this  poor 
6rucified  felon,  upon  whom  the  shadow  of  death 
was  falling,  was  led  to  look  in  faith  to  the  crucified 
Saviour,  and  was  able  to  forget  the  agony  of 
crucifizion  in  the  joy  of  knowing  that  he  was  to 
be  that  day  with  Christ  in  Paradise ! 

Here  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered  by 
US — the  prayer  of  the  crucified  thief,  and  the 
reply  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 

L — The  prayer  presented  by  this  poor  crucified 
ihief—**  Lord  remember  me  when  Thoii  comest 
into  Thy  kingdom.**  In  order  to  estimate'  the 
significance  of  this  prayer,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
oflTered.  There  were  many  things  calculated  to 
discourage  this  man  from  offering  such  a  petition. 

There  was  the  position  of  Him  to  whom  it  was 
presented.  It  was  really  addressed  to  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  men.  But  it  needed  a 
very  strong  faith  to  believe  in  Christ  at  such  a 
time — Christ  on  the  cross,  forsaken  by  friends, 
reviled  by  enemies,  addressed  constantly  in  the 
mocking  but  seemingly  conclusive  words,  "He 
saved  others,  Himself  He  cannot  save.''  Does  it 
seem  to  us  even  now  an  easy  thing  for  one  to  have 
ventured  upon  Christ  in  such  circumstances? 
Yet  it  ^as  at  such  a  moment,  when  exposed  to 
influences  so  disheartening,  that  this  poor  man 
cried,  "Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest 
into  Thy  kingdom." 

The  faith  so  suddenly  expressed  by  this  man  is 
found  associated  with  all  the  marks  of  genuine 
faith  that  are  conceivable  in  his  case.    There  is 


the  expression  of  deepest  penitence  on  account  of 
past  sins ;  there  is  no  attempt  at  self-justific9.tion, 
he  says  to  his  associate  in  crime  and  suffering, 
*'  We  indeed  suffer  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due 
reward  of  our  deeds."  There  is  appreciation  of 
Christ's  character,  the  fullest  recognition  of  His 
innocence.  "This  Man,"  he  says,  **hath  done 
nothing  amiss.'*  There  is  sympathy  with  Christ 
in  His  sufferings;  and  he  who  but  a  short  time 
before  had  been  uttering  blasphemy  himself,  now 
attempts  to  shield  Christ  from  the  blasphemous 
revilings  of  his  companion.  And  with  all  this 
there  is  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  his  Sovereign 
and  Saviour;  his  prayer  is,  "Lord,  remember  me 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom."  Yes,  even 
then  he  was  able  to  recognise  the  kingship  of 
Christ,  and  to  commit  unto  Him, the  keeping  of 
his  soul,  as  One  able  to  save  even  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Touchingly  beautiful  is  this  short  and  simple 
prayer,  expressive  of  the  deepest  humility  and  the 
most  implicit  faith.  He  asks  for  nothing  but  re- 
membrance. He  does  not  ask  for  some  chief  place 
in  the  kingdom,  or  even  for  any  place  therein  at 
all,  but  only  to  be  remembered.  He  feels  that  to 
be  borne  upon  Christ's  heart  in  remembrance  is 
enough.  He  asks  this  as  a  free  gift ;  he  feels  that 
Christ  might  well  forget  him ;  he  has  no  claim  to 
be  remembered ;  his  prayer  is,  '*  Lord  Jesus,  I  ask 
thee,  for  Thy  love's  sake,  remember  me  when  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  kingdom." 

In  considering  this  prayer,  we  have  to  think  not 
only  of  Him  to  whom  it  was  offered,  hut  of  him 
also  hy  whom  it  was  offered^  How  unlikely  a  man 
he  was  to  have  offered  any  prayer  at  all !  He  was 
a  condemned  malefactor — a  man  whom  we  might, 
not  unreasonably,  have  concluded  to  have  been 
hardened  against  every  good  and  gracious  in- 
fluence. He  was  a  notorious  sinner,  and  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  suffering  must  have  been  one 
of  great  heinousness.  Yet  this  man,  apparently 
so  abandoned,  was,  and  quite  at  the  dose  of  his 
misspent  life,  saved  by  an  exercise  of  faith  in 
Christ. 

Witnessing  this  great  and  unexpected  change^ 
we  cannot  but  inquire  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
transformation  was  effected.  That  the  agent  was 
God^s  Spirit  hone  cam,  douht.  What  power  less 
than  Divine  could  work  so  great  a  change  as  this  P 
If  we  believe  in  the  Bible  at  all  we  must  believe 
that  God's  Spirit  is  the  uniform  agent  in  con- 
version. There  is  but  one  Spirit,  though  there  is 
a  diversity  of  operations.  This  case  is  exceptional 
as  to  some  of  the  surrounding  circumstances^  but 
as  to  all  essentials  it  is  the  same  as  every  other 
case  of  true  conversion.  In  every  case  alike  there 
must  be  the  same  real  and  effectual  change  from 

I  darkness  to  light,  and  from  sin  to  holiness,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  working  of  God's  Spirit 
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on  the  mind;  that  Spirit  who  is  ever  at  work, 
turning  men  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

But  we  find  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  always 
operates  in  connection  with  certain  appreciable 
means — some  form  of  the  Truth ;  and  though  we 
have  here  little  to  guide  us,  we  have  no  reason  to 
regard  this  as  an  exceptional  case.  Truth  may  be 
expressed  in  many  different  ways;  and  while  on 
the  cross  the  malefactor  witnessed  enough,  and 
heard  enough,  to  convince  him  that  his  fellow- 
sufferer  W£U3  One  to  whom  he  might  commit  the 
keeping  of  his  souL  But  it  is  not  needful,  nor, 
on  the  whole,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
man  knew  nothing  of  Christ  till  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Him  on  the  cross.  This  man  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Barabbas  gang,  who  had  been 
lying  long  in  prison  before  he  had  been  brouglSit 
out  to  suffer,  and  he  had,  it  is  Hkely,  heard  much 
of  Christ,  though  he  had  heeded  little.  How 
came  he  to  have  such  an  idea  of  Christ's  inno- 
cence P  How  came  he  to  have  such  an  idea  of  the 
Messiahship  of  the  crucified  One  P  We  know  not, 
of  couFse,  the  antecedents  of  this  man*s  life ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should 
have  spent  his  time  in  wandering  abont  Judea» 
and  have  never  heard  of  Jesus,  who  was  every- 
where talked  of,  and  whose  pretensions  to  the 
Messiahship  were  everywhere  discussed.  And  if 
he  were  of  Jewish  parentage  he  must  have  had 
some  acquaintance  with  those  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  the  remarkable  fulfilment  of  some  of 
which  it  was  his  privilege  to  witness,  and  in  one 
instanoe  to  take  an  unwilling  port  in. 

As  that  man  hung  extended  on  the  cross,  we 
can  conceive  of  Grod's  Spirit  bringing  many  long- 
forgotten  and  despised  truths  to  his  remembrance, 
and  applyinjg  them  with  power  to  his  heart.  The 
hom^-scenes  of  childhood,  the  prayers  and  aspira- 
tions of  early  days  of  comparative  innocence,  may 
have  been  brought  back  to  his  mind ;  and  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  he  had  previously  met  with 
Christ  Himself,  who  mingled  much  with  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  He  may  have  heard  some  of 
His  liie-giving  words,  and  have  witnessed  some  of 
His  deeds  of  love  and  mercy.  On  these  points  we 
can  affirm  nothing ;  the  thing  which  we  are  mostly 
conoemed  in  knowing  is  this:  that  he  who  had 
wandered  so  far,  who  had  sinned  so  grievously, 
wh#  seemed  lost  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  was 
led  at  last  to  believe  in  Him  who  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost.  We  have  here  faith  which  is  well- 
nigh  or  absolutely  without  a  parallel.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  faith  of  many  a  lifetime 
wouldy  if  concentrated,  equal  the  energy  of  that 
which  found  expression  in  the  prayer  of  this  poor 
dying  fblon.  Christ  might  have  said  of  it  what  He 
said  of  a  less  remarkable  exhibition  of  faith, "  Verily 
I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel." 

II.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  answer  returned 


by  the  crueified^  8a/oiour.  It  is  prompt  and 
gracious,  a  word  of  majesty  and  mercy — "  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee,  this  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in 
paradise."  Very  impressive  is  the  interval  of 
silence  between  Christ's  first  word  of  intercession, 
and  this  second  word  of  promise.  We  are  awed 
by  the  majestic  tranquillity  He  maintains  in  these 
moments  of  suffering.  There  He  is  on  the  cross, 
exposed  to  the  successive  indignities  and  revilingrs 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  He  answers  not  a 
word.  Our  blood  leaps  and  surges  in  our  veins  at 
the  very  thought  of  enduring  such  indignities; 
and  yet,  looking  on  that  cross,  we  all  feel  it  to  bo 
a  grander,  nobler  thing  to  Buffer  uncomplainingly 
as  Christ  suffered,  than,  however  aggrieved,  to 
avenge  one's  self. 

But  we  are  glad  that  the  silence  is  broken.  Had 
Christ,  after  having  spoken  the  words  of  inter- 
cession, uttered  no  other  words,  it  might  have  been 
questioned  whether  the  silence  He  maintained  was 
not  the  silence  of  unconsciousness.  We  should 
have  been  tempted  to  say.  May  not  His  eye  be 
growing  dark.  His  ear  heavy  in  deaths  may  Ho 
not  in  the  weakness,  or  even  in  the  insensibiltty  of 
dissolution,  have  eeased  from  the  vindication  of 
His  innocence  P  But  all  such  questionings  are  at 
once  met  by  the  circumstance,  here  recorded,  that 
when  the  cry  of  penitence  and  prayer  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  the  dying  Saviour  it  elicited  an  immediate 
response.  He  who  disregarded  the  revilings  of  the 
multitude  turned  upon  the  dying  thief  a  look  of 
love,  and  uttered  those  ever-memorable  words^ 
"This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.'* 
The  answer  was  not  long  delayed,  and  when  given 
it  was  full  and  satisfying.  "  To-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  Paradiee !  the  word  used 
to  denote  the  original  Eden,  and  that  state  of 
ultimate  felicity  which  was  but  Mntly  symbolised 
thereby.  The  heavenly  paradise  is  the  true  garden 
of  delights,  where  neither  thorns  nor  briars  shaU 
grow,  where  painful  labour  shall  give  place  to 
spontaneous  and  imimpeded  activity — a  gardra  in 
which  no  tempter  shall  lurk,  into  which  neither 
sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  death  shall  enter,  and  in  which 
men  shall  again  walk  with  God,  and  realise  a  eom- 
munion  more  perfect  and  blessed  than  the  primal. 
The  word  only  occurs  three  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament— ^here,  2  Gor.  xii  4,  and  Rev.  ii.  7— and  the 
reference  we  may  take  to  be  an  unequivocal  and  ap- 
propriate one  to  that  state  of  felicity  in  which  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  the  just  shall  dwell  more 
blissfully  and  securely  than  did  our  first  parents, 
for  too  short  a  season,  in  the  material  paradise. 

The  assurance  given  to  this  poor  man  is  not 
only  that  he  shall  be  admitted  to  paradise,  but 
that  he  shall  be  with  OhrUt  in  paradise.  **  To-day," 
says  the  dying  Saviour,  "  thou  shalt  be  ioith  Me  in 
paradise." 

"  To-dwy,"  says  Christ,  "thou  shalt  be  with  Me 
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in  paradise."  There  is  to  be  no  wNting — mo  inter- 
mediate etate— no  weorj  delay  in  aome  outer  court 
of  purification.  To  be  absent  from  the  body  ia  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord.  There  is  an  immediate 
traiisference.  To  die  ia  gain.  The  saints  vbo 
iralked  here  in  faith  and  patience  nre  now  inherit- 
ing the  promieeB.  WbaC  is  death  in  relation  to 
Uaa  world  ia  bmt  birth  into  a  higher  state. 


To  every  djinfi;  believer  Christ  says  what  He 
said  to  the  orucified  thier,  "  To-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  Wlienever  and  wherever 
we  are  called  to  die,  may  it  be  our  joy  to  see  our 
Divine  Saviour  bending  over  ua,  imd  to  hear  Him 
whisper  into  our  ear  these  words  of  gracious 
assurance,  "  To-day  thou  skalt  be  with  tne  ia 
paradise," 
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CEAFTEB  XXI. 
AEE,  who  wa«  standing 
on  the  hearth-rug  in  a 
thou){litful  attitude,  came 
to  the  point  at  once  with 
an  easy  carelessneM  that 

lemembeied  that  lAdy 
Eudora  had  had  time  and 
to  warn  him  of  her  detet' 
litioD,  as  well  aa  to  repeat 
iwn  vehetoent  promises  of 

ear  sis.,  you  have  been  ad- 

our  secret;    and   I   hope 

you  intend  to  coDgratolata  me  on  mj 
Neither  you  nor  I  dreamed,  wluiu  I  came 
to  the  CheMingtons,  that  I  should  find  a  precious 
litUe  wife  under  their  roof,  did  we  P  " 

"Pray  do  not  talk  in  that  itraiii:"  was  the  indig- 
nant reply.  "Ton  most  know  as  well  ae  J  do  t^t 
Lady  Eudora  can  never  be  your  wife." 

"  And  why  do  you  Boy  this,  Eda  ?  Because  she  is 
rioh  and  I  am  poor  P  It  is  not  pleasant,  I'll  admit, 
to  be  forced  to  owe  every  advantage  in  life  to  the 
hand  of  the  woman  I  marry ;  but  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  break  the  poor  little  girl's  heart  because 
■he  has  the  misfortune,  to  be  an  earl's  dangfater." 

His  sorry  attempt  at  a  jest  only  heightened 
Eda's  displeasure,  and  his  familiar  mention  of  Lady 
Endora  loauded  like  an  iuault  in  the  ears  of  one  who 
believed  that  true  affection  is  always  accompanied 
with  respect. 

"  I  cannot  thinlc  tliat  Lady  Eudora'a  heart  is 
eonoemed  in  the  matter.  I  fear  you  have  bewil- 
dered her  with  indirect  appeals  to  her  generosity, 
till  she  imagines  she  is  doing  a  very  noble  deed  in 
oonaenting  to  wed  you.  If  yon  were  an  honourable 
man,  you  would  not  have  extorted  »  promise  that  it 
wiQ  degrade  her  to  keep." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  he  demanded,  sternly. 
"Do  you  know  that  you  are  bringing  most  scaa- 
dalons  aconsations  against  me  P  If  I  had  deliberately 
schemed  to  win  the  young  lady's  affections " 

Bnt  here  his  sister  interrupted  him  by  bursting 


into  teara.  "Oh  Mark,  Mark  I  that  is  just  what  I 
am  a&oid  you  have  beau  doing !  She  was  wilful 
when  you  came  here,  I  know,  but  too  frank  te 
commit  such  traachory  as  you  have  led  her  into!" 

"I  see  no  great  treachery  in  a  tew  biU^-dmM  and 
stolen  meetings.  Stratagems  in  love  and  wai  are 
considered  excusable,"  said  Uarb,  flippant^ ;  bnt 
Eda  refused  to  lifteo  to  such  sophisms. 

"You  and  I  were  never  taught  to  consider  any 
kind  of  deceit  pardonable  ;  the  dear  mother  who 
strove  to  make  us  follow  in  her  own  steps  detested 
it  I  Had  you  quite  forgotten  all  her  lessons  when 
yon  led  Lady  Eudora  te  meet  you,  and  listen  to  woids 
that  should  never  have  escaped  your  lipsP" 

"Now,  my  deaiest  Eda,"  said  her  brother,  adopt- 
ing a  coaxing  tone,  "  you  have  scolded  quite  enough, 
so  do  take  a  more  reasonable  view  of .  the  a&ir !  It 
began,  as  I  dare  say  Dora  hjis  told  you,  through  an 
accidental  rentotUre  in  the  shrubberiea.  I  found  her  a 
charming  compauiOD,  mid  she — well«  she  liked  mo, 
and  was  too  naive  to  attempt  to  conceal  it;  and  so, 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  intimacy  has  pn^freosed,  till 
we  have  fallen  over  head  and  oars  in  lova  with  each 
other,  and  have  resolved  to  risk  all,  but  never  be 
forUd.  I  shall  W  sorry  to  bring  disDniou  or  dis- 
sension into  a  noble  family ;  but  I  will  not  reUnqui^ 
the  hope  of  calling  Eudora  mine  1" 

"A.nA  her  fatliei P " ne  was  asked.  "Do you  foig«t 
him  P     Does  she  7" 

"  Of  course,  she  owes  obedience  to  the  eoil,  and  if 
he  insists  on  keeping  us  apart  tili  she  is  of  age,  we 
must  submit  J  but  after  that  time  his  authority 
ceases.  I  regret,  on  Eudora's  account,  that  I  am 
not  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  few  thousands  a 
year;  but  why  shoidd  money  be  weighed  against 
hiq^inesa  P  If  Lord  Cheaeington  will  prooure  me  a 
oolouial  appointment,  I  can  take  my  bride  abroad 
till  all  scandal  has  died  away ;  or  we  could  travel 
a  while  till  the  eurl  felt  inclined  to  join  us." 

"  He  will  never  consent,  Mark  !"  Bda  exclaimed. 
"  How  can  you  hope  it  ?  How  could  jou  go  to  tlie 
kind  old  man,  who  has  beea  so  good  to  both  of  us, 
and  say, '  I  am  doing  my  best  to  make  yon  miserable. 
I  am  requiting  your  generosity  by  dmng  my  utmost 
to  rob  you  of  your  only  child '  P " 
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I  oertainly  shall  not  put  my  request  in  that  form 
of  words,"  he  retorted,  drily.  "And  if  yoa  ivill 
oblige  me  by  holding  your  tongae  and  knowing  nothing, 
I  dare  say  I  shall  manage  matters  very  weU.  Yon 
can  play  yonr  favourite  part,  the  peacemaker,  when 
the  storm  bursts." 

" Mark  \**  cried  Eda,  catching  hold  of  his  arm,  and 
gasping  for  breath,-  **  yoa  are  not  going  to  persuade 
Itady  Eudora  to  marry  you  secretly  F" 

"  And  if  I  were,  what  then  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  frightfully  dishonourable!  You  must 
not — ^you  shall  not  do  it !" 

*'8kaU  not,  Eda?"  and  he  knit  his  brows  in 
displeasure.  '*  I  did  not  iay  that  I  intended  doing 
anything  of  the  kind;  but  whaterer  I  do,  I  forbid 
your  interference." 

"It  would  not  be  acting  fairly  by  Eudora,"  he 
asserted.  "  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  desert  hen 
And  really,  Eda,  you  could  not  say  more  if  I  were 
some  disreputable  scoundrel  whom  the  Chessingtons 
would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge.  I  am  of  re- 
spectable parentage;  my  abilities  are  so  good  that 
they  will  hare  no  trouble  in  pushing  me  on  in  the 
world ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  in  every  respect  but 
money  I  am  the  superior  of  St.  Orme.  If  they  are 
willing  to  give  their  daughter  to  a  fellow  who  hasn't 
half  a  dozen  ideas  in  his  head,  they  need  not  make  a 
fuss  if  she  prefers  taking  me  instead." 

"Mr.  St.  Orme  has  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes,"  said  Eda,  warmly ;  "and  if  he  loved  Eudora 
ever  so  dearly,  he  would  not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife 
without  the  full  consent  of  her  parents.  He  would 
feel  that  a  marriage  entered  upon  under  such  cir- 
cumstances   could    neither  be   a   holy  nor  happy 


one." 

"  Then  he  is  well  named ;  but  as  I  am  not  a  saint, 
I  prefer  to  do  as  any  other  man  would  who  was 
similarly  placed-— grasp  the  prize  fortune  has  placed 
within  my  reach." 

"  But  is  it  right  9  Can  you  do  it  with  a  dear 
conscience?"  Eda  persisted.  " Dear,  dear  Mark,  do 
put  these  questions  to  yourself.  What  will  it  profit 
you  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose '' 

She  was  rudely  interrupted.  "  D<m't  cant,  Eda. 
You  haven't  had  much  experience,  certainly,  but  I 
should  have  thought  you  had  learned  by  this  time 
the  impossibility  of  always  keeping  so  dose  to  the 
line.  Pray  say  no  more,  for  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  listen.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  be 
silent;  and  if  you  will  not  help  us,  why,  do  nothing 
to  our  iiijnry.     You  will  promise  this  ?" 

"First  tell  me  if  you  intend  to  see  Lord  Ches- 
sington  at  once,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  your 
position  with  regard  to  Lady  Eudora." 

"At  once  ?  No.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  to 
the  earl  yet  1"  Mark  confessed,  after  some  hesitation, 
and  an  effinrt  to  evade  the  question  altogether. 

Eda's  dread  that  a  clandestine  maehHlage  was  in 
contemplation  revived. 
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You  wiU  not  speak  to  him?  Then  I  wilL  I 
shall  go  to  him  as  soon  as  I  leave  you,  and,  telling 
all  I  have  learned,  bid  him  save  his  daughter  from 
the  consequences  of  her  own  folly !" 

"You  cannot  be  serious,  Eda!"  exclaimed  the 
angry  Mark.     "Would  you  ruin  me  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  stand  by  and  see  the  child 
of  my  benefactors  plunge  herself  Into  misery?  I 
would  do  a  great  deal  for  you,  my  dear  brother, 
but  I  cannot  burden  my  soul  with  such  a  sin  as 
this." 

Beally  alarmed  at  her  determination,  Mark  en- 
treated, threatened,  and  painted  in  powerful  colours 
the  despair  of  Lady  Eudora  if  they  were  forcibly 
separated :  but  his  eloquence  was  wasted ;  he  could 
not  move  Eda  from  her  purpose. 

"No  "  she  answered  to  his  expostulations;  "  I  am 
very  well  aware  that  nothing  I  can  do  or  say  will 
alter  what  has  gone  by,  and  I  am  sorry  that  your 
secret  has  been  revealed  t^  me.  I  would  rather  have 
remained  in  ignorance,  than  be  ashamed  of  my 
brother  and  my  friend.  But  having  discovered  it, 
my  duty  is  clear,  and  I  shall  certainly  do  it." 

"  Can  it  be  a  sistex^s  duty  to  destroy  my  happiness 
and  bHght  my  prospects?"  Mark  demanded;  and 
Eda's  tears  began  to  flow  again.  Seeing  this,  he 
followed  up  the  fancied  advantage,  and,  with  many 
caresses,  entreated  her  to  take  time  to  consider,  and 
not  do  anything  that  could  bring  trouble  on  others 
from  a  mistaken  sense  of  the  obligations  she  was 
lying  under  to  the  earl  and  countess. 

"  It  is  not  you  who  will  suffer  by  this  revelation  " 
he  added,  insidiously.  "You  will  be  applauded  for 
making  it,  by  some,  even  if  you  are  despised  by 
others.  It  is  Eudora  and  I  who  will  be  the  ii^jured 
parties ;  whereas,  if  you  let  us  take  our  own  course, 
aU  might  be  well." 

"  Might !"  Sda  incredulously  repeated;  though  she 
consented  to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration 
before  she  carried  out  her  original  intention.  Mark 
looked  relieved,  and  tried  to  extort  a  still  more 
definite  promise;  but  in  this  he  failed.  All  his 
plausible  speeches --and  he  made  many — ^had  not 
blinded  her  to  the  fact  that  his  suit  was  a  wrong  and 
an  insult  to  the  parents  of  the  infatuated  girl  who 
was  the  olject  of  it ;  and  she  broke  away  from  him 
even  more  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  than  when  she 
first  leanied  that  Eudora  had  pledged  herBelf  to  be 
his  wife.  

CHAPTEE  XXIL 

Eda  excused  herself  from  going  down-stairs  again 
that  evening,  for  she  could  neither  bear  to  meet 
Eudora  nor  her  parents ;  and,  turning  the  key  in  the 
door,  that  the  former  might  not  gain  entrance,  she 
strove  to  decide  what  to  do.  For  some  time  her 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  confused,  for  Mark's 
entreating  voice  was  still  resounding  in  her  ears, 
and  she  loved  him  so  dearly  that  the  idea  of  doing 
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him  any  seriouB  iigtiry  was  a  grievonB  one.  Then 
the  temptation  assailed  her  to  obey  his  ix^tmction — 
to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  what  was  going  on,  and  let 
him  many  Eudora  secretly,  as  he  purposed  doing. 
He  had  said  with  timth  that,  as  far  as  outward  ap- 
pearance went,  the  earl  and  countess  would  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  such  a  son-in-law;  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  would  step  into  wealth  and 
position  with  an  ease  and  confidence  that  would  go 
far  towards  reconciling  the  world  to  the  incongruity 
of  such  a  match. 

Eda  pondered  and  prayed  till  her  head  ached,  and 
still  without  coming  to  any  solution  of  her  per- 
plexities. Sometimes  she  felt  strongly  inclined  to 
pack  up  a  few  necessaries,  and  take  flight.  The 
Ingles  would  receive  her  with  open  arms,  and  she 
could  stay  with  them  till  this  clandestine  affair 
came  to  a  climax,  and  comfort  herself  in  being 
relieved  from  any  further  responsibilities ;  but  erery 
personal  consideration  was  forgotten  whenever  her 
liioughts  reverted  to  the  earl  and  countess.  Running 
away  fropi  her  own  diiBculties  would  not  lessen 
theirs,  nor  prevent  their  daughter  taking  a  false 
step.  And  so  the  end  of  every  mental  debate  was  the 
same: — "I  nuut  speak  to  Eudora's  parents.  .  It  is 
right  that  th^  should  be  informed  of  the  engage- 
ment she  has  entered  into,  and  I  must  not  let  any 
selfish  anxieties  as  to  the  result  deter  me  from  doing 
my  duty." 

She  looked  at  her  watch — ^Lord  Ohessington's  gift 
— and  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  hour  was  so  late 
that  every  one  in  the  house  had  most  p-obably 
retired  to  rest.  The  dreaded  interview  could  not, 
then,  be  sought  until  the  morrow,  when  Mark  himself 
might  be  more  reasonable,  and  agree  to  her  wishes. 
But  scarcely  had  Eda  began  to  cherish  this  visionary 
hope,  when  she  heard  a  step  approaching  her  door ; 
and  the  next  moment  she  heard  the  earl  himself  re- 
questing admittanoe. 

Imagining  dureotly  that  all  was  known,  she  opened 
her  door,  looking  so  ghastly  with  fear  and  shame 
that  her  visitor  was  quite  oonoemed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you.  Miss  Granton  P  Sit 
down,  sit  down,  child.  You  are  ill ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 
My  lady  fancied  you  weie,  and  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  go  to  rest  till  some  one  had  ascertained 
what  ailed  you.    I  shall  fetch  hev." 

But  Eda,  who  had  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair, 
started  up  to  prevent  it,  and  held  out  her  hand  so 
imploringly,  that  he  paused,  and  regarded  her  with 
astonishment. 

"  Is  this  illness,  or  trouble  f  Don't  be  afraid  to 
speak,  my  dear.  But  perhaps  you  would  rather  see 
Lady  Chessington." 

Ko.  The  countess  was  in  delicate  health,  and  any 
sudden  shock  might  bring  on  a  relapse.  Eda  retained 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  remember  this,  and 
falter  that  her  ladyship  must  not  be  told  too 
hastily. 


"  Then  it  is  something  about  Eudera!"  the  fond 
father  exclaimed.  "  But  she  is  well,  and  sleeping 
soundly.  Her  mother  went  into  her  room  and  looked 
at  her  just  now.  What  is  it  you  know  or  fear.  Miss 
Granton  ?  Don't  hesitate,  but  tell  me  bravely  the 
whole  truth,  and  I  will  help  you,  if  I  can." 

Eda  obeyed;  but  hew  she  framed  her  sad  story 
she  never  knew,  for  the  darkening  face  of  her  hearer, 
and  the  sternness  of  the  eyes  which  seemed  to  read 
her  very  soul,  frightened  her  so  much  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand  before  him. 

"Your  brother  is  secretly  paying  his  addresses  to 
my  daughter!  And  pray  how  long  has  this  been 
going  on  ?  When  were  you  first  seized  with  remorse 
for  your  share  in  these  disgraeefnl  proceedings  ?" 

Eda  would  not  pause  to  vindicate  herself,  but 
hurriedly  replied  to  his  first  question — "  I  fear  that 
it  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  that  your 
lordship's  immediate  interference  is  necessaiy.  Olt, 
sir,  they  are  both  young  and  inconsiderate ;  be  mer- 
ciful in  your  judgment !     Deal  gently  with  them ! " 

At  first  Lord  Chessington  did  not  answer,  but  in 
his  agitation  he  had  dropped  the  china  candlestick 
he  carried,  and  Eda  saw  that  he  was  unconsciously 
grinding  the  fragments  beneath  his  heel. 

"  Is  it  a  mere  boy  and  girl  flirtation,  entered  into 
in  sport  and  idleness,  or  is  it  something  wozseP"  he 
asked  presently,  his  voice  so  hoarse  and  changed 
that  it  was  not  recognisable.  "  Does  this  brother  of 
yours  think  I  shall  let  him  marry  Lady  Eudora? 
Speak,  I  say !  Let  me  have  nothing  withheld,  now 
you  have  begun  to  make  confession ! " 

"  Lady  Eudora  herself  told  me  that  she  was  re- 
solved to  marry  Mark,"  Eda  tremblingly  acknow- 
ledged. 

"Will  she  tell  me  so?  Will  shedaie  tell  me  so?" 
demanded  the  infuriated  earh  And  he  was  striding 
away  to  his  daughter's  chamber  to  arouse  and  inter-o 
rogate  her,  when  Lady  Chessington,  white  as  the 
robe  ds  ehombre  she  had  wrapped  around  her,  stole 
forward  and  threw  herself  in  his  way,  with  suppli- 
cating looks  and  gestures. 

"  Not  to-night,  dear  John— dear  husband !  She  is 
sleeping ;  do  not  awaken  her  with  angry  looks  and 
words !  She  is  our  only  child ;  let  us  have  patience 
with  her!" 

"  You  do  not  know ! "  he  gasped. 

"Yes,"  was  the  sorrowful  reply;  "I  Iiave  been 
here  long  enough  to  learn  that  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune threatens  us.    Is  this  your  doing,  Eda  ?  " 

"Oh,  madam!"  was  all  the  troubled  girl  oould 
say;  but  the  indignant  protest  her  voice  and  look 
conveyed  was  sufficient  to  exonerate  her,  and  the 
countess  held  out  her  hand,  touched  already  with 
remorse  for  her  uigust  suspicion. 

"  My  good  girl,  if  I  have  done  you  injustice,  pray 
pardon  me!"  she  kindly  said;  and  when  the  earl 
would  have  questioned  Eda  again,  she  whi8pere4 — 
"  Spare  her,  John  1  The  young  man  is  her  brother. 
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and  she  siiffen  terribly  whea  she  is  foroed  to  aocnse 
him.  Help  me  back  to  my  room,  for  I  am  growing 
faint;  and  to-morrow  Eudora  herself  shall  oonfess 
the  extent  of  her  fault." 

Eda  timidly  offered  her  assistance^  hot  the  offer 
was  ngected  by  the  earl,  who  still  regarded  her  with 
distrust,  and  desired,  in  the  sharp  tones  of  fll- 
repressed  anger,  that  she  would  oonflne  herself  to 
her  ehamber  for  the  present,  and  not  attempt  to  hold 
intercoorse  with  any  one  in  the  house.  She  promised 
to  obey,  and  then,  with  sinking  heart,  watched  him 
as  he  sustained  the  feeble  steps  of  his  lady  while 
she  re-cxoBsed  the  gallery. 

When  &  closing  door  had  hidden  them  from  her 
'sight,  Eda  went  back  to  her  chamber,  but  not  to 
rest.  Opening  her  shutten^  and  folding  a  shawl 
about  her,  she  sat  watching  for  the  dawn  of  the 
morrow  whose  events  would  be  so  f uU  of  graye  im- 
portance to  herself;  but  when  it  came,  and  the 
sunshine  flooded  her  room,  she  shrank  from  it,  and 
would  fain  hare  hidden  herself  from  every  liying 
creature,  ft  was  a  relief  that  no  one  invaded  her 
seclusion  but  the  servant,  who  brought  her  some 
breakfast,  and  stayed  to  put  tilings  in  order,  looking 
the  while  extremely  inquisitive  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
sorrowful  silence. 

Soon  after  mid-day  the  same  girl  came  to  beg  Miss 
Qranton  to  go  to  Lady  Chessington  in  her  drcMNung- 
room,  and  with  beating  heart  Eda  obeyed. 

She  found  both  the  earl  and  countess  awaiting 
her,  and  with  them  was  Lady  Eudora^  whose  stormy 
looks  testified  to  the  nature  of  the  conference  her 
parents  had  been  holding  with  her.  In  the  face  of 
this  great  trouble  the  husband  and  wife  appeared  to 
have  changed  characters.  It  was  Lady  Chessington 
who  was  now  the  more  tender  and  indulgent  to  her 
wayward  duld,  while  her  lord — all  his  supineness 
cast  aside— seemed  bent  on  showing  that  he  could 
be  firm  as  well  as  kind,  when  an  absolute  necessity 
arose  for  stringent  measures. 

"  Eda,  my  daughter  has  exonerated  you  from  all 

blame  in  this  sad  affair "  the  countess  began  to 

say ;  but  Eudora  impatienitly  broke  in — 

"  Pray,  mamma,  don't  take  that  ddleful  tone !  I 
cannot  consent  to  hear  my  engagement  alluded  to  as 
if  it  ought  to  be  grieved  over.  No  objection  can  be 
offered  to  it  but  Mr.  Granton*s  want  of  money,  and 
that  is  one  papa  can  remove,  if  he  wilL" 

The  earl  scarcely  had  patience  to  hear  her  out. 
*'  Are  you  expressing  Mr.  Granton's  opinions  or  your 
own,"  he  asked,  '*  when  you  hint  that  I  am  expected 
to  provide  him  with  the  means  to  consummate  one 
of  the  greatest  pieces  of  audacity  an  ungpmtef  ul  girl 
and  knavish  young  fellow  ever  contemplated  P"  J 

Eudora  bit  her  lip,  and  reddened.  "  Ton  express 
yourself  very  strangely,  papa !  Of  course,  Mark  does 
not  wish  anything  unreasonable,  but  would  not 
refuse  an  appointment  under  Government,  if  you 
procured  him  one.' 
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"  To  do  which  I  must  give  him  a  recommendation 
setting  forth  that  his  conduct  in  my  house  has  been 
praiseworthy,  that  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  his 
honour,  &c.     Can  I  do  this  ?  " 

Eudora  fell  back  upon  her  former  argument.  "  It 
is  no  sin  for  us  to  love  each  other !  We  have  not 
done  so  wilfully.  If  Mark  were  a  rich  man  instead 
of  a  poor  one  you  would  nqit  withhold  your  consent ; 
and  surely,  papa,  my  happiness  ought  to  be  of  more 
consequence  to  you  than  money ! " 

*'  My  dear  child,  what  you  say  might  have  weight 
with  me  if  I  were  sure  that  I  should  be  furthering 
your  happinesti  by  consenting  to  this  match ;  but  at 
present  you  have  failed  to  convince  me  that  Mr. 
Granton  is  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  I  ought  to 
entrust  my  daughter." 

"Because  you  are  prejudiced  against  him.  But 
Eda  win  tell  you  that  his  life  has  been  a  blame- 
less one;  that  he  has  been  the  best  of  sons  an4 
brothers." 

"  Can  Eda  endorse  this  ?"  asked  the  countess. 
"Does  she  think  that  her  brother  has  acted  well? 
No,  I  can  see  by  her  looks  that  she  does  not." 

"  I  wonder  at  you  for  appealing  to  her,  mamma* 
after  she  has  shown  her  bias  by  so  meanly  betraylbg 
us ! "  exclaimed  Eudora,  with  an  inconsistency  that 
under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  ludicrous. 
"  Mark  has  no  friend  here  but  myself ;  but  I  will  be 
true  to  him— I  will,  I  will!" 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  hys- 
terical sobs;  and  the  countess  leaned  back  on  her 
sofa,  sad  and  woary,  while  Lord  Chessington  thought- 
fully paced  the  room  until  his  refractory  daughter 
grew  calm  again. 

"  Eudora,  it  is  no  use  to  keep  going  over  the  same 
ground,  or  to  dwell  upon  your  deceit  and  disobe- 
dience. Ton  are  infiated  with  a  false  notion  that 
you  are  behaving  very  nobly  in  keeping  the  promises 
you  have  made  to  this  young  man,  and  what  we 
suffer  in  consequence  you  choose  to  ignore.  Hush, 
child !  you  may  as  well  spare  me  atiy  protestations. 
The  question  is  simply  this :  Will  you  obey  me,  and 
decline  aU  further  intimacy  with  Mr.  Granton?" 

"I  cannot,  papa!"  she  answered,  excitedly.  "I 
know  that  I  committed  a  great  error  in  entering 
upon  this  engagement  without  your  sanction ;  but  I 
cannot  alter  it  now.  As  long  as  Mark  is  true  to  me, 
I  will  be  true  to  him." 

"  But  if  he  proves  himself  unworthy  of  you — ^what 
then  ?" 

"He  will  not,  sir!"  she  answered,  positively. 
"  Ton  do  not  know  him  as  well  as  I  do." 

"We  shall  see,"  the  earl  told  her— "we  shall 

soon  see,  Eudora,  for  I  am  going  to  put  him  to  the 

test."    And  as  Eda  heard  this,  involuntarily  she 

grew  pale,  and  shivered.     How  would  Mark  pass 

through  the  ordeal  to  which  he  was  about  to  be 

suljected  ? 

{To  he  eontinusd.) 
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SCRTPTUIIE    LESSONS     FOR     SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 

SCBIPTURS  STORIES.    F1B8T  Sbiueb    No.  11.    The  Last  of  St^  Peteb. 


Chapten  io  he  read — Acte  w.,  ssii.  (parts  of,) 

NTRODUCTION.  Ask  which  apostle  had 
taken  the  lead  hitherto.  To  whom  has  he 
first  preached  ?  Where  had  he  been  sent 
with  John,  and  on  what  errand  ?  (viii.  14.) 
Nowj  haying  finished  his  tour  in  Samaria, 
St.  Peter  visits  all  the  Ghnrches,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  comes  to  Lydda  and  Joppa.  Show 
Joppa  on  the  map,  and  describe  it  as  a  bustling  sea- 
port town,  and  Lydda  a  little  country  village.  What 
work  was  there  for  St.  Peter  here  P 

L  St.  Pstbs'b  Miracles.  (Bead  ix.  32 — 13.)  De- 
scribe  the  bedridden  man  iEneas:  how  long  kept 
his  bed  ?  his  anxiety  whether  the  great  apostle  will 
come  and  see  him;  the  visit  and  straightforward 
words.  The  same  name  powerful  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  name  above  all  names  (Phil.  ii.  10).  The  same 
thing  required  of  the  sick  man ;  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  place;  the  whole  village  stirred,  and 
turned  to  Christ. 

Now  describe  the  death  of  Dorcas^  and  notice  these 
points: — (1)  She  was  unseJifUh,  not  thinking  of  her 
own  loss,  but  of  the  wants  of  others  poorer  and  more 
unhappy  than  herself.  (2)  She  vxu  useJuL  What 
did  she  do?  Having  much  spare  time,  spent  it 
in  needlework,  not  merely  for  adorning  herself,  but 
in  clothes  for  the  poor.  Remind  of  Christ's  words 
about  such  in  parable  of  sheep  and  goats  (Matt.  xxv. 
36).  (3)  She  was  beloved.  Like  the  widow  of  Naiu, 
had  many  friend  who  mourned  her  loss.  She  was 
not  disagreeable  in  the  way  she  did  good.  Kow 
question  upon  the  miracle.  St.  Peter,  like  El^ah  on 
similar  occasions  (1  Kings  xvii.  19),  must  be  alone. 
This  special  miracle  required  special  prayer,  and  the 
widow  was  raised  to  life. 

Pbactigal  Lessons.  (1)  The  blessing  qf  usefuUvess, 
Let  each  child  ask,  What  am  I  doing  for  others? 
Can  imitate  Dorcas,  and  make  something  for  some 
poor  child.  Smallest  deed  done  for  Christ  accepted 
by  Him.  (2)  The  way  io  make  friends.  Kindness, 
acts  and  words  of  love^  sure  to  win  friends.  How 
pleasant  to  be  missed  when  we  are'  gone  ! 

II.  St.  Peteb  in  Pmson.  (Read  xii.  1—5.)  (1) 
The  prison.  Ask  how  the  father  of  this  Herod  had 
persecuted  Christ  (Matt,  ii  13).  Now  the  son  does 
the  same  to  the  Christians.  Whom  was  he  really 
persecuting  ?  (Acts  x.  4.)  Which  disciple  was  first 
killed  ?  Remind  of  the  question  asked  Christ  by  the 
mother  of  James  and  John  (Matt.  xx.  21),  and  how 
these  two  and  Peter  had  been  always  singled  out  by. 
Christ  as  if  for  special  discipline.  A  break  up  in  a 
family  party  always  sad,  this  more  so ;  one  apostle 
dead,  another  in  prison,  and  he  the  one  they  could  spare 
the  least,  bold,  full  of  faiths  doing  most  wonderful 


miracles.  What  can  his  friends  do  P  Entreaties  no 
use,  force  no  use — ^no,  but  One  on  High,  mightier 
than  all;  so  they  can  pray.  Let  as  many  Christiana 
as  possible  meet  at  Jerusalem ;  at  whose  house  f 
(ver.  12)  and  hold  a  meeting  for  prayer.  (2)  The 
dt^werwnee.  (Resd  6 — 11.)  Picture  the  scene :  large 
stone  building,  surrounded  by  two  sets  of  walls,  each 
guarded  by  party  of  four  soldiers;  St.  Peter  in  in- 
nermost cell,  dark  and  gloomy,  damp  streaming 
down  the  walls,  little  light  from  narrow  grating, 
lying  on  stone  floor,  bound  by  chains  to  two  soldiers- 
How  shouTd  we  expect  him  to  feel  P  sad,  complaining, 
Ac.?  Ko;  has  said  evening  prayer,  left  his  cause 
with  God,  and  is  sleeping  quietly,  like  a  little  child. 
Now  suddenly  awoke ;  bright  light  in  cell— what  is 
it  P  the  Paschal  moon  P — a  light  as  of  men  come  to 
fetch  him  for  execution  suddenly,  like  John  the 
Baptist?  Seems  a  soft  bright  light,  and  a  bright 
face  of  some  one  speaking.  Picture  him,  in  answer 
to  the  summons,  rising  up  quickly,  the  chains 
dropping  oflf,  putting  on  his  clothes  and  sandals, 
fearful  of  disturbing  the  sleeping  soldiers,  stepping 
lightly  over  tiiem,  following  the  angel,  half  asleep 
and  half  awake,  fancying  it  a  dream,  right  through 
the  gate,  past  all  the  sleeping  soldiers,  till  finds 
himself  at  bottom  of  street,  alone.  (8)  The  news 
told.  Where  will  he  at  once  go  P  Of  course,  to  tell 
his  friends.  Picture  him  hurriedly  running  to  Mark's 
house;  knocks  loudly,  stands  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  maid  to  come ;  knocks  again ;  at  last  Rhoda 
comes ;  cannot  believe  her  eyes ;  slams  the  door  in 
his  face,  and  goes  in  with  the  news.  What  did  they 
say  ?  And  yet  had  been  prayisg  for  his  deliverance ! 
St.  Peter  knocks  again ;  door  opened ;  they  surround 
him,  with  questions ;  are  told  to  be  silent ;  he  tells 
his  story;  sends  messengers  to  different  companies 
of  Christians,  and  also  goes  himself.  It  is  true,  and 
Peter  is  safe. 

Practical  Lessons.  (1)  Need  of  faith  in  prayer. 
They  prayed  and  yet  did  not  look  for  the  answer. 
Children  must  pray  for  g^race  to  overcome  temper, 
check  hastiness,  &c.,  and  must  expect  answer.  (2) 
Qod^s  care  of  Bis  own  people.  Had  still  work  for 
Peter  to  do,  so  preserved  him.  James  having 
finished  work,  taken  to  rest.  So  need  not  trouble 
about  future ;  lj*e  all  in  Gk>d'8  hands ;  will  be  kept 
safe  in  life  or  death. 

Q}ieslions  io  be  answered. 

1.  What  were  the  two  miracles  wrought  by  Peter  P 

2.  Describe  the  character  of  Dorcas. 

3.  What  lessons  does  her  life  teadi  us  ? 

4.  Describe  Peter's  deliverance. 

5.  How  did  he  bear  his  imprisonment  ? 

6.  What  practical  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 
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FANWS:  FORREST;    or,   EVIL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHAPTEB  I. 
H£  sun  was  high  np  in  the  afternoon 
sky,  a  blue  haze  of  heat  was  slowly 
creeping  over  the  distant  horizon, 
casting  a  vapoury  veil  over  all  its  out- 
lines,  and  blending  them  into  one 
indistinct  mass,  as  Owen  -Campbell,  stepping  out 
from  beneath  the  linen  awning  in  front  of  Mr. 
Howard's  establishment,  printer  and  stationer  to  the 
little  town  of  Bentham,  closed  the  door  of  the  side 
entranoe  with  a  contented  slam,  and  with  scarcely  a 
glance  at  the  beautiful  scene  stretched  below  him, 
began  with  quick  steps  to  ascend  the  steep  and 
narrow  street  which  formed  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  the  town. 

In  such  a  small  and  out-of-the-world  locality  as 
that  in  which  Bentham  is  situated  one  is  obliged, 
reluctantly  though  it  be,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  living 
a  life  unnoticed  or  uncommented  upon  by  one's 
neighbours;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  one  has  to 
become  indLBTerent  to  the  fact  that  the  smallest  and 
most  inconsiderable  events  of  one's  daily  life  are 
gathered  together  by  our  neighbours  and  speculated 
upon  greedily  by  those  whose  engagements  are  not 
sufficiently  arduous  to  keep  hands  and  eyes  busily 
employed  on  their  own  affairs,  and  who  therefore 
pass  their  leisure  moments  in  following  the  pursuits 
of  their  companions  with  gaping  and  often  mis- 
chievous curiosity. 

Thus  it  was  that,  as  Owen  appeared  in  the  High 
Street  of  Bentham  at  such  an  unwontedly  early 
hour  of  the  day,  betraying  by  his  holiday  dress  and 
beaming  countenance  that  business  formed  no  part 
of  his  errand,  many  of  the  good  townsfolk  came 
from  behind  their  counters,  and  stood  in  their  door- 
ways to  watch  him,  as  he  passed  along,  whistling 
cheerily  to  himself ;  and  more  than  one  dame,  as  he 
nodded  to  her  pleasantly  on  his  way,  wished  him  a 
good  day,  throwing  out  at  the  same  time  a  jest  or  a 
compliment,  to  lure  him  on  to  conversation. 

But,  kindly  as  their  intentions  were,  and  innocent 
though  their  curiosity  in  this  instance  might  be, 
Owen  seemed  in  no  way  inclined  to  notice  them,  or 
dally  on  his  way.  Bight  up  the  narrow  street  he 
went,  and  from  thence,  by  many  a  short  cut  through 
humbler  entrances  to  the  town,  out  upon  the  dusty 
highway ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  too  had  been  left 
behind,  and  he  had  turned  through  lanes  and 
meadow  by-paths  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
town,  that  at  last  he  stopped,  and,  tucning  routid, 
drew  in  with  one  long  steady  glance,  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  landscape  stretched  before  him. 

Straight  down  below  him  now  lay  the  little  town 
of  Bentham,  nestling  under  its  weather-beaten  cliffii 
and  old  ruined  castle,  separated  from  him  only  by 
the  meadow-lands  through  which  he  had  just  x>aB8ed, 


in  wkoM  hedges  trailed  the  graceful  pink*and« 
white  oomTolvulus  and  sweet-mneUing  eglantine. 
The  spires  of  the  churches,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
quaint  gabled  houses,  were  glittering  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  up  the  narrow  almost  perpendieulttr 
streets  Owen  could  just  distinguiBh  the  sirong 
patient  horses  toiling  along,  with  careful  steps, 
beneath  their  burdens ;  and  there  to  the  right  stood 
the  bridge  spanning  with  its  graceful  arches  the 
river  below,  where  fishing-smacks  and  trawliiig* 
vessels,  and  other  craft  of  more  ambitious  make  also, 
lay  clustered  together  in  picturesque  conf  usion^  the 
gun  sparkling  on  them  from  oif  the  ripi^ing  water, 
making  each  spar  or  mast,  each  red  sail  or  flattering 
jnece  of  canvas,  add  its  share  to  the  general  besutj 
of  the  scene. 

But  away  to  the  left  there  was  si»ead  out  a 
wilder  view,  and  one  which  it  would  seem  Owen 
enjoyed  with  even  a  keener  appreciation,  as,  leuiing 
forward,  with  his  sjrm  thrown  round  a  branch  of  a 
tree  beside  him,  he  gazed  out  over  the  ever^wideiulig 
river,  to  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  further  o^ 
where,  even  on  this  glorious  summer  day,  the  white- 
crowned  waves  were  dashing  themselves  against  the 
rocky  shore,  or  breaking  in  long  lines  of  surf  upoA 
the  pebbly  beach  beyond. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  lad  had  such  an  after- 
noon as  this,  which  may  account,  perh^s,  for  the 
amount  of  pleasure  it  seemed  to  afford  him.  The 
town  of  Bentham  might  seem  a  sleepy  enough 
locality  to  those  accustolned  to  the  traffic  and  roar 
and  noisy  bustle  of  our  manufacturing  towns;  yet»  for 
all  that,  business  was  rife  within  it,  and  hdidays— 
or  even  half -holidays— fell  rarely  enough  to  the 
lot  of  those  who,  like  Owen,  held  places  of  any 
responsibilily. 

It  had  come  to  him  now  as  the  well-merited  re- 
ward of  patient  and  untiring  industry.  After  long 
summer  days  had  been  spent  uncomplainingly  within 
the  shop,  and  long  twilight  evenings  had  been  passed 
as  uncomplainingly  in  other  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  he  had  been  given  at  last  this  summer  after- 
noon to  himself,  to  wander  out  where  he  chose,  and 
rcjjoice  to  his  heart's  content  in  the  pure  air  and 
calm  lengthening  twilight.  He  had  been  given,  too, 
to  carry  with  him  in  his  heai't,  and  to  add  their 
sweetness  to  the  rest,  words  of  high  praise  and  com- 
mendation, and  expressions  of  confidence,  from  his 
employer ;  and  it  was  now  the  remembrance  of  these 
words  stirring  within  him  which  made  Owen  smile 
pleasantly  to  himself,  as  he  withdrew  his  eyes  at 
length  from  the  scene  before  him,  and  turned  hio' 
steps  towazds  the  more  inland  situation  of  his  homa 

It  was  a  picturesque  home  certainly  that  to  which 
Owen  was  wending  his  way,  though  humble  enough 
as  regarded  either  outward  or  inward  decoration.    It 
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was  remarkable  only  for  its  cuiious  irregular  gables, 
its  dwarfed  chimneys  and  old-fashioned  windows  set 
far  in  under  the  sloping  roof,  its  wooden  galleries 
added  in  imitation  of  foreign  style,  its  roses  and 
sweet  elematis,  which»  with  dinging  tendrils,  had 
dambered  to  tiie  very  eaves. 

Owen's  father,  and  his  father  before  him,  had  held 
the  situation  of  head  gardener  to  Squire  Taunton, 
whose  lands  stretched  far  beyond  Bentham  to  the 
distant  downs ;  and  here,  in  this  rustic  lodge,  with  its 
bright  patch  of  flower-garden  in  front,  its  bee-hivos, 
its  little  pebbly  stream  trickling  through  moss'  and 
ferns  behind  the  house,  Owen  had  spent  all  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life,  till  such  time  as,  rather  to 
kvB  father's  disi^pointment,  he  preferred  to  leare 
these  rural  scenes  to  join  the  more  stirring  life 
within  the  town. 

Owen,'  as  he  walked  along  through  the  green  oat- 
fields— where  here  and  there  the  scarlet  poppy  thrust 
up  its  glowing  visage,  boldly  asserting  its  right  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  passer-by — ^pictured  to 
himself  •  over  and  orer  again  the  glad  smile  of 
astonished  welcome  with  which  his  father  would 
greet  him  as  he  opened  the  rustic  gate  and  surprised 
him  at  his  evening  meal,  the  effusion  with  which  his 
sister  Buth  woitld  fall  upon  him,  and  forgetting  the 
should-be  decorum  of  her  years,  half  strangle  him 
with  her  embraces;  and  as  Owen  thought  of  this,  he 
could  not  but  think  too  of  the  sweet  face  and  gentle 
voice  which,  could  they  have  been  restored  to  him, 
would  have  hailed  his  advent  with  even  a  tenderer 
love,  and  have  welcomed  him  with  yet  more  loving 
gesture.  But  this  could  never  be  again ;  two  or 
tiiree  years  ago  the  last  geod-bye  had  been  spoken 
between  the  mother  and  her  son,  the  last  embrace 
had  been  taken ;  and  thus  it  was  that,  in  the  first 
outbreak  of  his  g^ef,  all  contentment  and  satisfac- 
tion in  his  previous  life  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
away  when  she  was  taken  too,  till  at  last,  with  an 
effort  scarcely  understood  or  appreciated  by  any,  he 
broke  through  all  previous  habits  and  associations, 
and  exchanged  for  the  country  life  of  his  earlier 
years  the  monotonous  and  wearifai  routine  of  a 
stationer's  apprentice. 

He  was  a  pleasant-looking  lad,  any  one,  without 
even  a  parent's  partiality,  would  have  said,  as  he 
strode  along — a  lad  with  an  open,  smiling  countenance, 
broad,  rather  high-shouldered  figure,  and  easy,  pliant 
limbs,  giving  him  but  little  trouble  to  vault  the 
stiles  and  low  wooden  gates  which  marked  the  fields 
from  one  another.  There  were  not  many  more  to 
cross  now  before  the  weU-known  lane  leading  with 
familiar  windings  to  his  home,  and  Owen's  keen  eyes 
were  already  on  the  watch  on  the  chance  of  seeing  a 
certain  brown  straw  hat,  with  a  face  as  bright  and 
open  as  his  own  beneath  it,  peering,  according  to  the 
wont  of  his  sister  Buth,  for  visionary  treasures 
amongst  the  wild  fiowers  in  the  hedges  or  in  the 
deep  mossy  ditches  below  them. 


But  as  he  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  the  rung  of 
tho  last  stile  it  was  certainly  not  Buth's  cheery 
voice  which  fell  upon  his  ear,  in  such  pitiful  cadence 
that  Owen  could  not  but  stop  to  listen. 

<*  Fanny, Fanny!"  wailed  a  little  child's  voice  dose 
beside  him,  though  the  speaker  was  hidden  by  the 
thick  green  loafing  of  the  hedge—"  Fanny,  where  are 
you  ?  Come  back,  do ;  you  told  my  mammy  that  you'd 
bring  ine  home  quite  safe,  and  now  you've  left  me 
all  alone,  and  I'm  afraid!"  And  fresh  sobs  testified 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  words. 

Owen  waited  no  longer ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
listen  unmoved  to  such  a  complaint  without  coming 
to  the  rescue,  and  springing  across  the  wooden  stile, 
he  found  himaelf  in  dose  companionship  with  a  little 
mortal  whose  tear-dabbled  face  and  frightened  ges- 
tures called  upon  Owen's  charity  for  assistance. 

But  as  he  came  suddenly  forward  the  diild,  who 

had  before  made  his  complaint  so  loudly,  failing  to 

perceive  in  him  a  protector  from  his  fears,  now  only 

crouched  still  further  back  beneath  the  hedge,  and, 

with  a  still  more  pierciog  cry,  again  called  to  Fanny 

for  relief.  ,„  ,     ..       ,v 

(To  be  continued,) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

"    61.  Of  what   people  is  it  said  that  they  oonld 
"  sling  a  stone  at  a  hair  breadth  P" 

62.  By  whom  was  Jericho  rebuilt,  and  what 
prophecy  was  then  fulfilled  ? 

63.  Quote  the  passage  in  which  EUsha  calls  Ahab 
a  "  murderer." 

64.  Who  is  it  calls  Jesus  "the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  "  of  souls  ?  r 

65.  To  whom  does  St.  Paul  write,  "Prepare  me 
also  a  lodging?" 

66.  What  persons  are  mentioned  as  being  able  to 
use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  l^  in  hurling  stones 
and  shooting  arrows  ?" 

67.  Where  is  Moses  stated  to  have  been  a  "  very 
meek  "  man  P 

68.  How  many  cities  were  given  to  the  Levites  for 

their  use?" 

— II    1  i  ■ 

ANSWERS  TO  QITSSTIONS  ON   PAOB   144. 

49.  Thrice— 1,  St.  Matt.  Txi.  5— Zech.  ix.  9 ;  2,  St 
Matt.  xxvi.  31— Zech.  xiii.  7;  3,  St  Matt,  xxvii.  9— 
Zech.  xi.  12,  13. 

60.  Ezek.  iv.  2. 

51.  Isa.  V.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxx  8 — 16. 

62.  1,  When  Jesus  prayed  for  St  Peter  (St.  Luke 
zxiL.  ai,  32) ;  2y  when  He  interceded  for  His  Church 
(St.  John  zvii.) ;  3,  when  on  the  cross  He  prayed  for 
His  murderers  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  34). 

53.  Because  Gtod  had  said  to  the  Israelites,  *'Ye 
shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way"  (Deut 
xvii.  16). 

54.  In  the  purchase  of  the  field  of  Macbpelah  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii  16.) 


THE  QUIVEE. 


M 


(Z>nnn>  £>  W.  D.  Blatceiliv.) 


TRANQUILLITT. 

TING  fax  doirn  'midrt  aheltared  vale,  i  WitL  sedgy  fringe  of  gonghlng  raeda, 

A  pletuant  pool  half-hid  by  trees,  Proteotinj  from  the  outer  life. 

Surfaced  vith  liliea  pme  and  pile,  Save  where  one  vell-wom  pathway  leads 

Soft-rippled  by  tlie  Bmnmer  taeese,  |  To  tnuaan  labour,  human  ettlfe  > 
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A  spot  well  loved  by  lowing  herds. 

So  cool,  BO  free  from  all  unrest ; 
Save  carollings  of  warbling  birds. 

Or  chirpings  from  some  little  nest. 
No  sound  disturbs  the  placid  calm. 

Or  breaks  the  silence  soft  and  low — 
A  scene  that  acts  like  soothing  balm 

On  spirits  torn  by  bitter  woe. 

As  this  fair  spot  on  Nature's  face 
So  are  the  lives  of  some  good  men: 

Hid  far  away  in  quiet  place. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  this  world's  ken. 


They  live  a  calm  and  placid  life. 

In  harmony  of  peace  and  love ; 
Far  from  the  busy  scenes  of  strife. 

They  contemplate  the  life  above. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  men  like  these 

Have  not  their  mission  here  below  ? 
As  flowers  that  scent  the  summer  breeze. 

They  purify  the  deepest  woe; 
'Tis  theirs  to  cheer  the  fainting  hearty 

To  soothe  the  sad  and  weary  breast. 
And  in  their  lives  to  show  a  part 

Of  the  bright  future's  heavenly  rest. 

G.  Weathsblt. 


EDWARD  TURNER,   CARPENTER  AND   BUILDEJR. 

BY  AQNBS  MAGDONBLL,   AUTHOR  OF   "  MABTTN'B  VINBTABD." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LONDON    AGAIN,    AND    A    DAWNING    HOPE. 

"  The  day  beginB  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
"Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-Teiled  the  earth." 

O  nearly  six  months  went  by.  One 
evening,  as  I  wqm  giving  the  last  orders 
to  the  men,  and  about  to  leave  the 
workshop,  I  met  Charlie  Brereton  in  the 
doorway.  He  was  changed  since  his 
long  illness — thinner  and  paler.  He  was  well  dressed, 
and  looked,  I  thought,  jost  like  a  gentleman,  as, 
after  we  had  shaken  hands,  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  beqeh.  Was  it  any  wonder  Barbara  preferred 
him  to  a  plain  fellow  like  me  ? 

"I  am  going  up  to  Mr.  Smith's  to  night,"  he  said; 
"  i»«t  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Ned,  and  came  here  first. 
Cannot  we  sit  down  here  a  while  ?  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

"Come  to  my  room,"  I  answered,  "it  is  but  a  step 
from  here,  and  yon  can  rest  there,  and  we  can  talk 
easier  than  here." 

"  Yes  "  he  said ;  "  that  will  do.  I  am  quite  tired 
with  walking  up  from  the  station.  I  am  not  up  to 
my  old  mark  yet,  you  see,"  he  said,  with  a  fdint  smile. 

He  raised  himself,  a  little  weakly,  from  leaning 
against  the  bench,  and  slipped  his  arm  through 
mine.  So  we  walked  up  the  street  together.  He 
made  no  remark  on  anything  by  the  way.  I  asked 
him  how  his  uncle  was. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  said ;  "  but  stop  a  bit  till  we 
get  into  the  house ;  I  cannot  talk  in  this  noise." 

It  was  strange  to  hear  Charlie  Brereton  speak  in 
that  way  of  the  London  streets.  When  I  got  to  my 
room  I  lit  the  fire,  and  while  I  got  some  tea  ready 
he  sat  in  the  easy  chair,  with  his  head  lying  wearily 
back  and  his  eyes  on  the  fire.  I  could  see  not  only 
in  his  face,  but  by  the  look  of  his  hands,  as  they  lay 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  *that  he  was  worn,  and  bore 
the  marks  of  his  great  sufiering. 


I  thought  something  was  on  his  mind,  too,  and  I 
wondered  what  he  had  to  tell  me.  I  thought  I  knew 
what  it  must  be ;  and  all  these  months  I  had  been 
making  up  my  mind  to  bear  it ;  but  I  wished  he 
would  speak  out  and  not  keep  looking  into  the  fire, 
as  if  I  were  not  there.  Suddenly  he  said,  "  Ned,  I 
have  come  to  tell  yon  that  I  am  going  abroad." 

"Abroad!"  I  said,  thinking  I  had  not  heard  him 
rightly. 

"Yes;  the  doctor  says  I  ought  to  have  a  sea 
voyage  to  set  me  np  again,  and  so  I've  made  up  my 
min^   to  go  to  America,  and  I  am   going   pretty 


soon. 

"I  hope  it  will  do  you  good,"  I  said.  "I  hope  it 
will  do  you  good  with  all  my  heart !  You've  had  a 
bad  shaking ;  but,  dear  me,  I  never  thought  to  see 
you  looking  as  well  as  this  the  last  time  I  saw  you !" 
I  felt  80  confused  with  the  strangeness  of  the  news 
that  I  scarce  knew  what  to  say. 

"  Yes ;  the  doctor  says  it  is  the  best  thing  for  me. 
I  have  got  over  the  hurts  and  the  broken  bones;  but 
the  shock,  you  see,  has  left  a  sort  of  general  weak- 
ness, which  only  a  change  of  climate  will  clear  off. 
Uncle  has  held  back  from  the  plan  of  my  going  for  a 
good  while,  but  he  is  content  now,  seeing  the  doctor 
speaks  so  strong  about  it;  and  the  thing  I  came  to 
speak  to  you  particularly  about  now  Ned,  is  a  plan 
I've  g^t.  You  see,  uncle  will  want  a  partner  in  the 
shop  at  Birchfield  in  my  place,  and  I  want  him  to 
take  you.  In  many  ways  you'll  suit  the  business 
better  than  ever  I  should ;  all  your  experience  here 
will  tell  finely  down  there." 

"But  you're  coming  back  again  to  England,"  I 
daid,  stUl  confused  with  the  sudden  change  things 
seemed  to  have  taken  all  in  a  few  moments.  "You'll 
be  back  before  six  months  are  over  as  strong  and 
well  as  ever." 

"I  can't  say,  Ned,  how  that  may  be;  I  haven't 
made  up  my  mind.  I  am  going  to  start  a  fresh  life 
in  America.    I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  this 
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while  I  have  had  to  lie  still  and  do  nothing.  When 
I  was  lying  at  the  cottage^  thinking  I  should  never 
lire  to  get  up  again,  I  saw  things  in  a  different 
light,  and  my  own  life  in  a  different  light,  Ned ;  and, 
that's  one  thing  I  wanted  to  say/'  he  said,  and  turned 
his  face  towards  me,  as  it  lay  against  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

"Ton  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Ned.  I  don't 
mean  only  that  you  saved  my  life,  you  know.  I 
heard  all  about  how  you  got  me  out  of  that  burning 
carxiage  the  other  day.  I  made  Ann  tell  me,  and 
she — she  is  as  good  as  you  are,  Ned;  well,  but  I 
mean  you*Te  been  good  to  me  in  many  ways,  when 
you  didn't  know  it,  or  mean  it  perhaps  either,  alto- 
gether. Ton  kept  me  straight  when  I  might  have 
gone  worse  than  I  did " 

I  tried  to  stop  him  by  saying  I  took  blame  to  my- 
self in  many  thingpB ;  and  then  I  spoke  again  about 
his  coming  back  to  England. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  there  are  many  things  that  will 
always  keep  nky  thoughts  here,  and  never  let  me 
forget  England;  and  if  my  health's  restored,  well, 
you  will  find  me  back  again,  perhaps,  to  see  if  my  old 
friends  remember  me." 

«' There'll  be  some  that  won't  forget  you,"  I  said; 
and  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  out  plain,  and 
let  him  feel  that  he  might  trust  me  as  an  henourable 
man,  not  to  intermeddle,  if  there  was  anything 
between  him  and  Barbara;  so  I  said,  "Charlie,  I  was 
looking  for  different  news  from  you  when  you  came 
iB  than  this  about  your  going  abroad.  And  now, 
let  me  say,  if  there's  anything  betwixt  you  and 
Barbara  Milton,  why  tell  me  plainly ;  for  her  sake, 
and  yours^  and  mine,  it  will  be  better.' 


»t 


I  saw  how  his  face  flushed  as  he  looked  away,  I 
think  because  his  mind  went  back  to  that  evening 
of  our  own  quarrel,  and  said,  "  N(^  Ned,  no.  I  was 
a  fool  then ;  half  set  on  to  act  out  my  folly  because 
I  saw  it  yezed  you.  She 's  pretty  enough  to  make  a 
man  forget  himself  perhaps,  but  she's  good  enough 
and  clever  enough  to  set  him  right  too.  She 
laughed,  and  was  pleasant  with  me,  but  her  heart 
was  as  cool  to  me  as  a  winter's  day." 

I  could  not  find  any  words  to  answer  this.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone  te  think  of  all  they  meant ;  and 
Charlie,  seeming  shy  too,  began  to  talk  about  the 
Birchfield  plan  and  of  my  going  there,  and  as  we 
talked  I  found,  though  old  Brereton  was  willing 
enough  to  take  me  as  his  partner,  the  scheme  was 
Charlie's  in  the  beginning  and  the  end.  When  I 
said  something  about  seeing  all  this>  he  laughed  in 
his  old  way,  and  said,  "  Oh,  it  will  suit  my  undo  to 
a  T  to  have  you  back  again,  and  you  will  do  my 
work  again,  you  see,  as  you  used  to  do^  only  you'll  do 
it  by  the  day  now,  and  not  by  the  pieoe,  you  see." 

I  got  holiday  for  half  a  day,  and  went  down  with 
Charlie  Brereton  to  the  ship,  and  saw  him  sail.  We 
parted  almoet  like  brothers,  and  the  last  words  he 
spoke  were,  "  There's  nothing  that  will  be  so  pleaaaat 
to  me  in  the  distant  place  I'm  going  as  to  hear  of 
any  good  fortune  that  may  befall  you ;  and  tell  them 
at  Birchfield  that  I'll  never  forget  them— your  mother 
and  Ann,  who  have  been  like  a  mother  and  sister  to 
me,  and  brought  me  through  more  than  bodily  illness. 
God  bless  them  I  I  shall  never  think  of  Barbara  any 
more  except  as  your  wife,  Ned." 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  said. 

{To  he  eonclvded.) 


''WITHIN    THE    VAIL." 

BY  THB  BBV.   JAHXS   8FBNCB,    B.D.,   AI7TH0B  OF   "HOURS  WITH   DAS^IBL,''   ETC.,    BTC. 

"  With  Me  in  Paradise."--ST.  Lnxx  zxiii.  4S. 


[HESE  words  of  our  Lord,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross,  contain  much  that  is  instructive, 
and  suggest  more,  regarding  the  life 
of  the  ac  parted  in  the  home  of  the  blessed.  What 
a  wonderful  transition  from  the  environments, 
trials,  and  imperfections  of  time  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light !  To  us  on  this  side,  not- 
withstanding the  thinness  of  the  vail  between,  the 
change  is  inconceivable ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
soul  who,  by  the  conquest  of  death,  has  passed 
through  the  gates  into  the  celestial  city,  is  that  of 
which  we  can  have  no  adequate  idea.  Yet,  from 
the  statements  of  Scripture,  we  get  glimpses  of 
the  coming  glory,  well  calculated  to  inspire  and 
intensify  our  hope,  to  encourage  us  to  live  in  the 
present  for  the  future,  and  to  throw  back  a  glowing 
light  on  our  pilgrimage  through  this  world 


The  sphere  of  this  future  life  is  here  designated 
by  the  great  Teacher  as  Faradiee.  This  is  a  word 
orPersian  origin,  signifying  a  park  or  garden,  and 
taken,  doubtless^  from  the  designation  of  the  first 
beauteous  and  happy  abode  of  man  in  Eden,  from 
which  he  was  banished  on  acoount  of  his  sin.  The 
term  seems  to  be  topogpraphical,  and  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  actual  locality ;  but,  aa  we  are  not  informed 
where  the  place  is,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  speculate 
about  it.  The  earthly  Paradise,  attractive  with  the 
freshness  and  variety  of  its  new-created  verdure, 
life,  and  beauty,  was  but  a  faint  type  of  the  scenery 
and  splendour  of  the  promised  land  of  glory.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  **  Paradise  lost "  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  what  "Paradise  regained" 
will  be.  St.  Paul  tells  us  of  one,  doubtless  referring 
to  himself,  who  was  caught  up  into  Paradise, 
which  ho  explains  as  being  caught  up  into  the 
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third  heaven,  where  he  heard  "  tmspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  iiiiter  "  (2  Cor. 
zii.  2 — 4).  There  blossoms  the  tree  of  life,  the 
fruit  of  which  the  Saviour  g^ves  to  every  one  who 
overcomes  ia  the  conflict  with  &in ;  for  it  is  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God"  (Be v.  ii.  7). 
There  need  be  no  question,  then,  that  by  Paradise 
Christ  meant  the  present  home  of  holy  and  re- 
deemed souls,  where  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect*'  dwell  in  the  fullest  felicity,  and  amid 
unfading  resplendence. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  our  Lord's 
words  to  the  dying  thief,  To-dat  BJicdt  ihou  be 
wiih  Me  in  Pdradise,  make  no  allusion  to  any 
future  probation,  and  entirely  exclude  the  idea  of 
purgatorial  fire.  Even  the  penitent  thief  passed 
at  once,  through  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  with 
a  new  nature,  from  the  penalty  and  sufi'ering  of  a 
shameftil  death  to  the  beauty,  repose,  and  perfection 
of  Paradise.  It  is  a  state  of  conscious  existence, 
and  of  holy  felicity,  where  every  cause  of  sorrow 
ia  ended,  and  every  source  of  grief  and  misery  for 
•ever  dried  up.  Truly,  then,  to  the  Christian  death 
is  but  the  gateway  of  lif&— the  door  of  entrance  to 
^e  land  of  perfection  and  glory.  While  to  us  on 
this  side,  from  its  outward  appearances,  it  is  called 
^  sleep,  the  Divine  declaration  here  clearly  an- 
nounces a  state  of  consciousness,  where  all  the 
powers  are  awake  to  activity  and  enjoyment.  The 
spirit  of  man  does  not,  of  course,  reach  its  complete 
.and  final  condition  of  blessedness  and  gloxy  until 
united  to  the  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrection; 
but  the  place  oi^  '*  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect*'  now  "waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  the  body"  is  a  region  of 
conscious  being,  where  life  is  perfect  according  to 
its  conditions,  and  with  all  its  faculties  in  perfect 
•and  joyous  exercise.  For  all  practical  purposes 
iiero,  by  a  process  of  Divine  foreshortening, 
•Scripture  often  speaks  of  the  future  life— the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  the  condition  after  the  resur- 
rection as  a  completed  whole.  "  Absent  from  the 
body,"  the  saint  is  "  present  with  the  Lord."  St. 
Paul  says  to  the  Philippians  that  he  had  "a  desire 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ;  which  is  far 
better."  Victory  is  better  than  conflict,  fruition 
better  than  hope,  the  rest  of  heaven  better  than 
the  toils  and  trials  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  home 
better  than  the  way  to  it.  We  may  look  at  life 
'' within  the  vail,"  life  in  Paradise,  a  little  more 
minutely,  learning  both  from  the  intimations  of 
Scripture  and  from  the  powers  and  possessions  of 
our  life  here ;  for  death  does  not  change  our  human 
character,  nor  destroy  our  personal  identity.  It 
will  be  life  in  the  absence  of  all  that  can  depress 
its  energy,  or  shorten  its  existence — ^life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  can  minister  to  its  glory 
and  promote  its  triumph. 

These  words  of  Christ  to  the  penitent  thief— 


''Thou  shalt  be  with  Me,"  as  well  as  the  teaching 
of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and 
the  presence  of  Moses  add  Elijah  at  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  Saviour,  clearly  indicate  that  life 
^*  within  the  vail "  is  a  state  of  full  consciousness 
and  perfect  blessedness.  Hence  we  are  sure  that 
the  departed  Christian  has  carried  with  him  into 
the  unseen  all  the  powers  and  attributes  of  his 
redeemed  manhood,  to  be  exercised  in  perfection 
for  ever.  Humanity  fallen  and  redeemed  will  have 
a  glory  and  resplendence  higher  and  brighter  than 
unfallen  and  untried  it  could  have  had,  and  will 
have  experiences  and  felicities  in  its  victorious 
condition  impossible  to  it  if  it  had  never  been 
tempted  and  had  never  sinned.  Look  at  some 
of  the  attributes  of  our  nature  here. 

1.  For  instance:  We  are  sensible  creatures, 
having  the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects.  Here,  in  our  present  condition, 
this  endowment  is  connected  with  our  bodily 
organisation ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  life  in 
Paradise  will  be  deprived  of  all  instruction  and 
impression  from  objects  beyond  ourselves.  Even 
in  the  intermediate  state  there  will  be  modes  and 
means  of  conveying  delight  to  "  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,"  equivalent  to  the  bodily  senses 
here.  We  are  related  in  time  to  an  external  world, 
which  supplies  us  with  many  sources  of  enjoyment, 
and  many  means  of  improvement.  What  contri- 
butions of  delight  does  the  eye  afibrd  in  the 
varieties  of  form,  of  colour,  of  motion;  in  the 
beauties  of  creation,  and  the  grandeurs  of  the 
empyrean !  How  constantly  and  largely  are  we 
indebted  to  the  ear  for  the  pleasures  of  melody, 
the  harmonies  of  sound,  the  utterances  of  eloquence 
and  love !  And  shall  we  not  see  and  hear  in  the 
Paradise  of  God?  Assuredly  we  shall;  of  what 
avail  else  the  sights  of  glory,  and  the  songs  of 
heaven,  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture  P  The  saint 
in  the  fulness  of  the  future  life  is  not  to  be  *'  un- 
clothed, but  clothed  upon ;"  and  *'  the  body  of  this 
vileness,*'  redeemed  as  well  as  the  soul,  is  to  be  ex- 
changed at  last  for  a  spiritual  body,  in  which  all 
the  energies  and  exercises  of  our  sensible  nature 
will  be  perfected,  all  that  is  mortal  and  corruptible 
for  ever  left,  and  the  soul  amid  scenes  aud 
circumstances  where  there  will  be  nothing  to  clog 
its  enjoyment,  embarrass  its  action,  or  cloud  its 
vision  any  more.  "  We  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with,  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens  "  (2  Cor.  v.  1).  What  scenes 
of  glory  and  beauty  will  meet  the  eye,  what  sounds 
of  melody  and  song  will  greet  the  ear,  what  marvels 
of  experience  will  thrill  the  soul,  the  future  miist 
reveal ;  but  the  capability  of  such  enjoyments,  free 
from  all  present  imperfection  and  infirmity,  will 
assuredly  belong  to  us. 

2.  We  are  rational  creatures,  with  the  powers  of 
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intellect  and  imagination,  of  thought  and  will ;  and 
these  powers  will  go  with  ns  into  the  mansions  of 
our  Father's  house  above,  there  to  be  exercised  in 
perfection,  free  from  all  that  hinders  and  hampers 
them  now.  The  frail  and  fleshly  tabernacle  in 
which  the  spirit  now  dwells  wQl  have  for  ever 
ceased  to  depress  the  efforts  and  aspirations  of 
the  BOuL  On  earth,  notwithstanding  our  infirmity 
and  imperfection,  thought  and  imagination  are 
sources  of  high  delight.  Here,  where  often  *'  the 
spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  weak,"  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  the  quest  of  knowledge,  and  the  exercise 
of  our  affections,  yield  a  sacred  pleasure ;  and  will 
there  be  no  equivalent  in  the  character  of  our  life 
hereafter?  Certainly  there  will.  Our  conscious- 
ness, and  all  ourfiEM!ulties  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
will  belong  to  us  then  as  now,  but  with  a  purity,  a 
power,  an  elasticity,  and  a  freeness,  inconceivable 
by  us  in  the  present  state.  If  here  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  power  of 
reflection,  and  the  glow  of  imagination,  yield  us 
high  enjoyment,  what  must  they  be  to  us  in 
Paradise,  where  all  scales  have  for  ever  fallen  from 
the  mental  eye,  where  no  cloud  bedims  the  intel-* 
lectual  vision,  and  where  we  shall  see  and  know  as 
we  s^  seen  and  known  ?  "  Now  we  see  through 
a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face  te  face ;  now  we  know 
in  part ;  but  then  shall  we  know  even  as  also  we 
are  known  "(1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  It  is  reported*  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  when,  after  years  of 
laborious  investigation,  he  was  just  about  to  reach 
a  point  in  the  discovery  of  truth  where  he  could 
see  things  in  the  realms  of  science  hitherto  unseen 
and  unknown,  the  joy  of  success  seemed  too  much 
for  him :  he  sat  down  and  wept  like  a  child !  And 
if  our  intellectual  powers  can  give  us  by  their 
exercise  such  exquisite  enjoyment  here,  what  must 
it  be  hereafter,  when  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
imperfection,  darkness,  and  error  ?  On  what  fields 
of  truth,  on  what  heights  of  knowledge,  amidst 
what  pcenes  of  glory,  reason,  emancipated  and 
clear,  will  there  rejoice  to  roam,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  attributes,  the 
works  and  the  ways  of  God,  will  afford  us  ceaseless 
themes  of  study  for  fresh  discoveries  of  truth,  new 
experiences  of  delight,  and  multiplying  sources  of 
adoration  and  worship. 

3.  We  are  moral  beings.  This,  in  truth,  is  the 
great  distinction  of  humanity  here,  and  it  will  be 
the  glory  of  our  perfection  hereafter.  The  instinct 
of  many  of  the  brute  creation  often  approaches  the 
reason  of  man,  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  to  some  extent 
identical  with  it;  but  "the  spirit  of  man  geeth 
upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  down- 
ward to  the  earth."  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
moral  quality  in  the  beasts  that  perish;  this  is 
the  distinction  exclusively  of  manhood  here.  Our 
moral  nature,  damaged  by  sin,  but  redeemed  by 
the  blood  and  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 


we  shall  take  with  us  into  the  celestial  city,  where 
its  perfection  will  be  our  unfading  giory.  The 
effulgent  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  is  His  chi^ 
racter — the  glory  of  infinite  goodness:  so  the 
highest  glory  of  His  people  in  their  future  life  and 
home  will  be  their  moral  perfection — ^"the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Beaaon  will  no 
more  be  clouded  by  sin ;  inclination  will  no  more 
war  with  judgment;  imagination  will  no  more  be 
swayed  by  lust ;  and  passion  will  no  more  contend 
with  conscience — all  the  powers  of  our  inteilectual, 
moral,  and  emotional  nature  will  be  in  happy 
harmony  and  joyous  exercise.  This  almost  sur- 
passes our  conception  now;  because  so  many  ele- 
ments of  evil  are  within  us  and  around  us,  but  here- 
after the  Christian  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sin 
and  the  range  of  Satan's  dominion,  ilioral  evil 
will  no  more  have  a  plaoe  in  his  nature  or  a  power 
in  his  life.  Conscience  will  have  perfect  action; 
reason  will  have  perfect  light;  and  the  heart  wiU 
be  filled  with  pure  affection.  To  those  who  here 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  contend  earnestly 
with  indwelling  sin,  how  glorious  is  the  prospect ! 
Into  heaven  there  cannot  enter  anything  that 
defileth,  nor  anything  that  worketh  abomination, 
nor  anything  that  maketh  a  lie.  The  "  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  has  been 
reached,  and  the  inhabitants,  redeemed  from  the 
earth,  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  »the  Lamb.  What  a  won- 
drous transition,  what  a  glorious  change!  No 
error  will  then  lead  the  intellect  astray,  Ao  sin 
defile  the  heart,  no  impurity  pollute  the  conscience. 
In  the  sublimest  sense  all  old  things  will  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  The 
saints  will  be  faultless  before  the  throne  of  Grod  and 
the  Lamb,  **  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing."  The  pure  in  heart  alone  can  see  God 
spiritually  here,  and  commune  with  Bim:  here- 
after their  purity  will  be  perfect*  their  communien 
uninterrupted  and  complete;  and  "holiness  unta 
the  Lord "  will  be  enshrined  in  iheir  being,  and. 
encircle  them  with  glory  for  ever. 

4  Farther,  we  are  active  creatures.  Incessant 
activity  is  a  characteristic  of  life — ^pre-eminently  of 
human  life.  Man  was  formed  for  action,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  greater  misery  than  condemnation 
to  complete  inaction.  Adam  tilled  and  dressed 
the  garden  in  the  earthly  Paradise  before  he  fell, 
when  labour  was  not  a  toil,  and  had  not  a  curse 
connected  with  it.  Activity  is  essential  to  true 
happiness  on  earth ;  and  can  we  suppose  that  there 
will  be  no  fitting  exercise  or  occupation  for  man's 
emancipated  powers  in  the  world  to  come?  We 
cannot  suppose  so;  there  will  be  activity,  signi- 
ficant, varied,  and  most  blessed.    It  is  true  that 

*'  There  the  wicked  eeaae  from  trouUing, 
And  thi  weary  are  at  rest ;" 

but  "  the  rest  which  remaineth  "  for  the  people  of 
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God,  though  sure  repose  as  contrasted  with  the 
Tezation,  trouble,  and  toil  incident  to  this  world* 
will  not  be  inactivity.  The  angels  ever  are  active, 
''ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,"  consecrating 
all  their  powers  to  the  service  of  the  Eternal  King; 
and  shall  not  the  heirs  of  salvation,  when  they 
have  entered  on  their  inheritance,  be  active?  It 
mast  be  so,  although  we  cannot  tell  now  what 
services  we  may  perform,  or  what  works  we  shall 
accomplish,  or  in  what  ministries  we  may  be 
engaged.  Doubtless  the  activity  there  willbe 
varied  as  it  is  here — ^varied  as  are  the  faculties 
and  talents  of  Ghristiaas  upon  earth — varied  as 
are  the  exercises  and  engagements  of  the  unfallen 
angels  now.  Every  power  will  have  its  fitting 
employment,  and  every  saint  will  have  his  appro- 
priate service.  The  law  of  Christ's  kingdom  here 
IB,  **  To  every  man  his  work ;"  and  this  is  surely 
but  in  preparation  for  the  untiring  service  and 
the  unwearying  employments  of  Paradise,  where 
the  paints  "serve  God  day  and  night  in  His 
temple."  As  kings  and  priests  unto  Him  there 
m«8t  be  servioe  for  them  to  perform,  and  occupa- 
tion to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  exercise  all 
their  powers.  But  **  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be;"  we  can  know  little  or  nothing  of 
that  higher  moral  state;  of  ''that  consummate 
condition  of  the  soul ;"  of  that  oonsciousness  of  the 
fVill  and  perfect  activity  of  all  the  powers  and 
feelings,  which  will  so  largely  constitute  our  bliss 
above.  In  faith,  in  hope,  in  patience,  we  wait  for 
it,  cheered  by  the  assuranoe  that  in  Ohrisb  "  now 
we  are  the  sons  of  Grod.'*  Not  more  .wonderful  is 
the  change  to  the  infant  on  its  entrance  into 
this  world  than  willbe  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian on  passing  through  death  into  the  Paradise 
of  God. 

5.  We  are  social  beings,  made  for  brotherhood, 
formed  for  association  with  others.  Although 
selfishness  is  the  curse  of  tiiis  world,  yet  there 
wstuld  be  no  field  for  its  exercise  were  it  not  Tor 
the  attractions  and  bonds  of  society.  Protracted 
solitariness  may  depress  all  energy,  induce  misan- 
thropy, and  even  dethrone  reason.  The  love  of 
society  is  an  element  of  our  nature,  which  yields 
us  here,  in  its  realisation,  both  elevation  and 
delight;  and  since  it  is  so  amidst  the  entangle- 
ments and  imperfections  of  this  life,  what  will  it  be 
amidst  the  resplendence  and  perfection  of  heaven  ? 
Here  on  earth,  society  at  best  is  mixed,  and  human 
fellowship,  even  ^where  it  is  most  cheering  and 
stimulating,  is  more  or  less  impure.  But  in 
Paradise  our  social  feelings,  redeemed  from  all  im- 
purity and  selfishness,  will  have  perfect  exercise 
and  uninterrupted  scope.  What  a  gathering  there, 
in  "  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom  ; "  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  the 
glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  the  noble  army 


of  martyrs,  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
in  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem/'  around  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb.  What  a  bond  of  union! 
what  a  sympathy  of  love !  what  a  fellowship  of 
souls,  to  be  realised  then !  and  what  will  it  be  to 
be  there  P  This  willbe  association  in  perfect  unity 
— the  communion  of  heavenly  love,  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear,  and  envy,  and  jealousy  for  evermore. 
This  will  be  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  with  patriarchs  and  apostles,  in  our  Father^s 
house  above.  This  will  be  the  enjoyment  and  re^i- 
sation  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
This  will  be  the  perfect,  triumphant,  and  glorious 
life  to  come,  for  which  the  present  is  a  sacred 
probation  and  an  earnest  preparation.  This  will 
be  the  consummation  and  the  perpetuation  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  love,  centred  in  that  living  Lord, 
whom  to  know  is  life  eternal. 

Shall  we  know  each  other  there?  Shall  we 
recognise  our  friends,  and  will  they  recognise  us 
in  Heaven?  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted. 
The  idea  of  such  recognition  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gt>spel.  Mosps 
and  Elias  had  preserved  their  identity  as  they 
appeared  at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  do  not  Peter  and  John  and  Paul  know  each 
other  in  the  heavenly  world  ?  Shall  we  sit  down 
at  "  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,"  and  mingle 
in  the  fellowship  of  Paradise,  with  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  without  the  pri- 
vilege of  knowing  them  ?  How  can  there  be  the 
fulness  of  celestial  communion  and  love  witliout 
heavenly  recognition  ?  Knowledge  here  is  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  true  afiection,  and  it  must  be 
so  hereafter.  The  communion  of  saints  cannot 
be  perfect  unless  there  be  the  recognition  of  one 
another.  Then  shall  we  know  even  as  we  are 
known,  and  the  scope  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
respect  will  be  ever  expanding,  even  as  it  does  in 
time — an  element  of  joy — a  means  of  instruction 
— ^an  exercise  of  interest  and  delight,  as  eternal 
ages  roll  on.  Thus  will  the  social  element  of  our 
nature,  perfected,  be  a  continuous  privilege  and 
enjoyment  "  within  the  vail." 

But  the  consummation  of  the  felicity  is  sug- 
gested by  the  words,  "  With  Mb  in  Paradise."  "  I 
will  come  again,''  said  the  Saviour  to  His  disciples, 
"and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also."  (St.  John  xiv.  3.)  To  the 
same  purpose  are  the  words  of  His  intercessory 
prayer: — "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou 
hast  given  Me  be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  My  glory."  (St.  John  xvii.  24.)  As  if 
in  response  to  these  words,  St.  Paul  says  of  his 
own  prospective  death,  "  Having  a  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ  ;  which  is  far  better." 
(Philipp.  i.  23.)  And  St.  John  says  of  the  future 
life,  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but 
we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
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like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  "  (1  John 
iiL  2.)  This  will  in  itself  be  heaven  to  all  His 
faithful  disciples — to  be  with  Him,  to  be  where 
He  is,  to  behold  His  glory,  to  gladden  in  His  pre- 
sence. To  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  to  be  like  Him, 
was  St.  John's  highest  ideal  of  felicity  and  glory. 
And  well  it  might  be.  Christ  Jesus  will  be  the 
manifested  Deity.  Then  He  will  be  visible ;  then 
He  will  be  known ;  then  we  shall  hear  His  voice, 
gaze  upon  His  beauty,  be  transformed  into  His 
likeness,  and  dwell  in  His  presence  for  ever. 
What  more  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  blessed- 
ness of  Paradise  than  to  be  with  the  Lord,  reign- 
ing, rejoicing,  serving ;  our  perfection  derived 
from  His,  and  our  glory  the  reflection  of  His, 
world  without  end  ?  Where  He  reigns  there  must 
be  unclouded  light  streaming  forth  as  from  a  re- 
splendent sun.    Where  He  dwells  there  must  be 


boundless  blessedness,  springing  as  from  a  peren- 
nial fountain;  and  because  He  lives  His  people  shall 
live  also — ^a  life  to  know  no  end.  Such  will  be  life 
"within  the  vail."  Verily,  "Eye  hath  not  se6n, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  thje  keart 
of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him."  Light  and  love,  felicity 
and  rest,  intelligence  and  triumph,  gladdening 
and  untiring  service,  spotless  purity  and  spiritual 
perfection,  scenes  of  grandeur,  tones  of  delight, 
and  visions  of  glory,  make  up  the  presentation  to 
us  now  of  the  Christian's  life  in  his  future  home 
above.  And  all  this  is  going  on  now  "within 
the  vail,"  and  is  a  matter  of  experience  to  those 
who  have  crossed  the  river  of  death,  and  passed 
through  the  gates  into  the  celestial  city.  "  Every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purificth  himself 
even  as  He  is  pure." 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

HEBE  was  a  short  pause,  and 

^  even  Endora's  faith  in  her 

lover  did  not  prevent  her 

breath    coming    a     little 

*  faster,  as  she  eagerly  waited 

for    the   earl    to    explain 

himself. 

« I  shall  put  Mr.  Granton 
to  the  test,"  he  repeated.  "  I  have  had 
some  conversation  with  him  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  came  away  from  the  interview 
convinced  that  it  is  for  the  advantages 
he  weuld  derive  from  the  conneotion, 
more  than  any  affection  for  my  child, 
that  he  woes  her." 

Endora  indignantly  defended  her  lover.  Mark 
hail  told  her  again  and  again  that  he  wished  she  was 
as  poor  as  himself,  that  he  might  prove  the  disin- 
terestednesB  of  his  affection. 

"He  8haU  prove  it!"  her  father  answered,  in 
sterner  tones  than  he  had  ever  before  used  to  her. 
"  I  hoped  that  the  entreaties  and  remonstranoes  of 
the  best  of  mothers  would  have  prevailed  with  you ; 
but  you  are  obstinate:  you  will  not  see  that  a 
marriage  entered  upon  in  such  a  disobedient  spirit 
must  be  an  unhappy  one.  As  you  will  not  listen  to 
me,  I  must  try  what  can  be  done  with  Mr.  Granton." 
"But  you  will  not  be  harsh  to  him,  papa!  Tou 
will  not  forbid  him  to  see  me  again!  We  will 
submit    to   any  probation  you  stipulate  for.    We 

will " 

But  here  the  earVs  uplifted  finger  stopped  her. 
"I  shall  make  no  stipulations.  I  shall  tell  this 
young  man  that  if  he  renonnoes  all  pretensions  to 
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your  hand  I  will  pay  into  my  bankers,  to  his  account, 
the  (um  of  two  thousand  pounds !" 

"He  will  r^ect  such  an  offer  with  soom!"  ex- 
claimed Eudora. 

"We  shall  see,"  the  earl  replied.  'I  shall  also 
tell  him  that  if  yov.  persist  in  marrying  him,  I  cannot 
prevent  it;  but  1^  shall  make  him  clearly  under- 
stand that  he  will  never  reap  any  benefit  from  the 
match.  I  have  al^^ays  felt  that  there  was  injustice 
in  the  will  that  separated  the  title  and  the  estates, 
and  I  should  not  be  acting  fairly  by  my  nephew 
Eustace  if  I  permitted  him  to  succeed  to  the  earldom 
a  poor  man,  while  the  property  that  should  be  his 
went  to  enrich  an  adventurer." 

Mark  is  no  adventurer ! "  Eudora  interposed. 
I  shall  therefore,  if  you  determine  on  this 
marriage,  g^ve  my  lawyers  directions  to  settle  upon 
you,  for  your  own  private  use,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum.  More  than  this  you  shall 
never  have  from  me.  For  myself,  I  shall  break  up 
my  establishment  here,  and  for  the  future  reside 
abroad.  The  change  of  air  and  scene  may  benefit 
your  mother,  and  enable  both  of  us  to  forget  our 
ungrateful  daughter." 

"Would  you  consent  to  such  an  arrangement, 
mamma  P  Would,  you  cast  me  off  for  ever  P"  asked 
Eudora,  who  had  never  contemplated  such  severe 
measures.  She  had  assured  herself,  as  well  as  Mark, 
that  her  father's  annoyance  would  be  fleeting,  and 
that  for  her  sake  he  would  reconcile  himself  to  the 
husband  of  her  choice. 

"My  child,"  the  countess  mournfully  replied,  **it 
is  you  who  leave  us.  I  may  regret  your  father's 
decision ;  but  I  must  look  to  the  necessity  for  it." 

The  rebellious  girl  stood  for  some  little   time 
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Btroigglmg  with  conflicting  feelings,  her  parents 
anxiously  watching  her  the  while;  but  it  ended  in 
her  saying,  "  Then,  so  let  it  be.  I  will  not  break  my 
promise.  Mark  wants  me  worse  than  you  do,  papa, 
for  you  haye  ererything  you  can  wish  for,  while  he 
has  nothing  but  my  love." 

The  earl  shook  his  head,  but  he  did  not  make  any 
comment  upon  this  assertion,  and  was  quitting  the 
room,  when,  moyed  by  an  impulse  of  which  she  was 
half  ashamed,  Eudora  flew  to  detain  him. 

"Oh,  sir,  either  let  me  go  with  you,  or  promise 
that  you  will  not  unfairly  exert  your  influence  to 
induce  Mark  to  give  me  up ! " 

"This  passes  my  patience!"  the  earl  exclaimed, 
angrily.  "  I  might  say  with  truth  that  Mr.  Granton 
deserves  no  consideration  from  me.  He  has  behaved 
with  a  duplicity  that  warrants  me  in  calling  him  a 
Bcoandrel — a  thorough  scoundrel !  But  I  shall  not 
waste  many  Words  npon  him.  I  shall  merely  tell 
him  what  I  have  told  you*  and  let  him  do  as  he 
pleases.  I  oertainly  shall  not  stoop  to  entreat'  your 
high-minded  lover  to  accept  my  terms.  I  feel  more 
inclined  to  let  you  bot\take  the  course  yon  have 
chosen,  and  abide  by  the  consequences." 

He  went  away,  and  Eudora  was  left  with  her 
mother  and  Eda,  who,  miserably  humiliated  by  her 
brother's  disgraceful  conduct^  had  retreated  to  a 
distant  window.  Ko  one  spoke,  for  the  countess  had 
long  since  given  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and  now 
lay  on  her  sofa,  secretly  echoing  her  husband's  self- 
reproaching  exclamation— "Oh  that  we  had  made  our 
child  bear  the  yoke  in  her  youth,  instead  of  suffering 
her  to  -grow  up  headstrong  and  unchecked!"  It 
was  no  use  to  ^ell  themselves  that  they  had  erred 
in  love ;  they  were  beginning  to  distingpiish  between 
the  weakly  indulgence  that  will  let  a  sore  canker  till 
past  remedy,  and  the  affection  that  can  probe  a 
wound  with  flrm  hand  if  it  be  to  cure  it. 

"Papa  has  no  pity  for  me!"  Eudora  complained 
presently;  for  she  was  not  at  peace  with  herself,  and 
longed  for  some  one's  sympathy.  "  He  has  no  pity, 
or  he  would  see  thait  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  me  to  become  attached  to  Mark 
Qranton«  and  that  it  breaks  my  heart  to  find  my  love 
and  duty  at  variance !" 

"  Ton  forget,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  if  you  had 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  you  would  not 
have  been  drawn  into  clandestine  proceedings." 

"But  one  does  not  think  of  these  things  untU  it  is 
too  late,"  she  confessed.  "  And  I  have  always  felt 
so  sure  that  papa  would  forgive  us ;  and  he  would  if — 
if  Eustace  pleaded  for  us,"  she  added,  in  lower  t<mes. 

"Could  you  ask  yeur  cousin  to  do  this?*  the 
countess  reprocudifully  demanded;  for  the  look  of 
surprise  and  anguish  with  which  Mr.  St.  Orme  had 
received  the  tidings  of  his  cousin's  secret  engage- 
ment was  still  before  her  eyes.  '*  Do  you  deserve 
any  favour  at  the  hands  of  one  whom  you  have  so 
shamefully  deceived  P" 


"  Mamma,"  said  Eudoni,  her  bosom  heaving,  her 
lips  quivering, "  I  never  consented  to  marry  Eustace.'' 

'*'But  you  knew  our  wishes,  and  how  dearly  he 
loved  you.  His  has  been  faithful  affection  indeed ; 
and  we  aU  hoped  that  you  were  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate it.  Could  he,  could  any  of  us,  think  that 
the  graciousness  of  your  manner  during  the  last 
few  weeks  was  only  assumed  to  hide  the  treacherous 
game  you  were  playing  ?" 

Eudora's  head  sank  in  her  hands.  "  Don't  speak 
as  if  you  despised  me,  mamma !  Yet  do,  i|  you  will^ 
for  I  deserve  it!  I  never  have  been  worthy  of 
Eustace's  love.  He  will  see  this  now,  and  congratu- 
late himself  on  his  escape." 

Lady  Chessington  was  silent,  and  her  daughter, 
after  roaming  about  the  apartment  till  her  restless 
movements  became  almost  more  than  her  mother's 
excited  nerves  could  bear,  went  and  stood  beside  Eda 
at  the  window.  From  1^  she  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  receive  attention  and  sympathy,  that  she  forgot 
how  incensed  she  had  been  with  her  for  bringing 
about  this  SeUUrcissemetU,  and  looked  for  a  consoling- 
glance  or  whisper.  But  ESda's  thoughts  were  with  her 
brother,  although  she  was  afraid  to  conjecture  how  he 
would  behave.  Which  ever  alternative  he  accepted 
entailed  upon  him  a  degradation  that  stung  his  more 
conscientious  sister  acutely;  and  when  the  door 
opened,  and  she  heard  the  earl's  returning  footstep, 
she  let  her  face  droop  on  her  bosom,  as  if  she  were 
to  blame  for  what  had  happened. 

Even  Eudora  felt  chilled  and  guilty,  and  oppressed 
with  a  consciousness  that  all  the  devotion  Mark 
could  lavish  upon  her  would  not  compensate  for 
what  she  would  have  to  renounce  in  wedding  him  ^ 
and,  running  to  her  mother,  she  kissed  her  fondly 
again  and  again.  But  when  she  raised  herself,  and 
saw  that  her  father  was  gazing  at  her  with  imf eigned 
compassion,  she  tried  to  force  a  smile. 

" It  can't  bo  helped,  papa;  when  hearts  are  given 
away,  there's  no  reclaiming  them  just  because  the 
gift  was  a  ituh  one.  In  a  few  years,  when  Mark  has 
fought  his  way  to  the  van,  you  will  be  as  proud  of 
him  as  I  am !" 

"  Proud  of  him,  you  poor  mistaken  child !"  the 
earl  ejaculated,  so  sorrowfully  that  Eudora  retreated., 
and  caught  hold  of  Eda's  arm  to  steady  herself. 
Ton  haven't  parted  us,  papa!"  • 
I  have  done  nothing  more  than  I  told  you  I 
would ;  set  my  intentions  plainly  and  clearly  before 
Mr.  C^^anton." 

"Go  on,  papa,"  she  murmured,  breathleesly. 
"Mark  said " 

"That  he  considered  you  had  docdved  him,  for 
you  had  led  him  to  believe  that  my  personal  property 
was  yours  by  inheratance,  and  that  I  could  not 
deprive  you  of  it." 

She  grew  very  pale,  fo;  there  returned  to  her 
memory  sundry  qxfestions  put  to  her  by  Mark  one 
day,  which — ^little  dreaming  how  much  importance 
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lie  attached  to  them — she  had  answered  at  random ; 
but  she  signed  to  the  earl  to  proceed. 

"  Mr.  Granton  declines  to  be  burdened  with  a  wife 
whose  income  would  be  barely  sufficient  for  her  own 
private  expenses.     I  am  giving  yon  his  own  words." 

"Is  this  aU,  papa?" 

"  Yes,  except  that  he  has  decided  on  leaving  here 
within  the  hour." 

The  young  girl  looked  incredulous.  Alas!  it  is 
always  so  difficult  to  believe  that  we  have  trusted  to 
a  broken  reed. 

"But — but — he  must  have  said  more  than  this! 
Tell  me  all,  papa— all !" 

"  He  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  regprets  that 
circumstances  have  rendered  this  line  of  conduct 
inevitable  on  his  part." 

Eudora  pressed  her  palms  to  her  brows,  and  her 
anxious  mother  arose,  and  softly  approached  her. 

"  But  the  money  you  spoke  of,  papa — ^he  did  not 
accept  thai !  Don't  tell  me  that  he  gave  me  np  for 
a  bribe — a  paltry  bribe  !  *' 

The  earl  looked  at  Eda,  and  was  silent;  but 
Eudora  stamped  her  foot  in  her  impatience,  crying 
— "  I  must  be  answered.  Forgive  me,  papa ;  but  1 
don't  feel  able  to  believe  that  he  would  do  this! 
Perhaps  yon  pleaded  with  him  that  you  could  not 
resolve  to  part  with  me;  that  it  would  grieve 
mamma;  or  that  such  a  marriage  would  be  lowering 
to  me :  and  so,  in  his  generosity,  he  set  me  free.  Am 
I  not  right  ?    Oh,  sir,  am  I  not  right  ?" 

The  earl,  all  displeasure  forgotten  at  the  sight  of 
the  anguish  depicted  on  her  face,  caught  her  to  his 
bosom. 

"My  poor  girl,  Twish  I  could  say  that  yon  are; 
but  I  cannot.  I  have  written  the  cheque,  and — Mr. 
Granton  has  accepted  it." 

"  Let  me  hear  it  from  his  own  lips! "  she  feverishly 
entreated.  "I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  credit  it  till 
he  himself  tells  me  that  he  has  renounced  me.  He 
must  have  some  other  reason  for  what  he  has  done ; 
he  cannot  mean  to  give  me  up  for  the  sake  of  two 
thousand  pounds !  Let  mo  hear  his  own  aocoont  of 
your  interview— oh,  papa,  pray  do ! " 

The  earl  demurred  a  while,  then  rang  the  bell,  and 
bade  the  servant  who  answered  it  tell  Mr.  Granton 
that  Lady  Eudora  wished  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  him.  After  an  interval  that 
seemed  terribly  long,  the  man  came  back  with  a 
note  for  her  ladyship,  which  she  tore  open,  devoured, 
with  her  eyes,  and  then,  dashing  it  on  the  floor  in  a 
frenzy  of  scornful  rage,  threw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms.  It  was  too  true:  her  love  had 
been  less  precious  to  Mark  than  the  large  sum  of 
money  with  whioh  the  earl  had  dazzled  him,  and  she 
was  forsaken. 

"  We  have  been  very  foolish,  dear  little  friend," 
Mark  wrote,  "  to  imagine  that  our  pleasant  intimacy 
could  continue  after  Eda  played  the  informer.  Lord 
Gheesing^toii  has  offered    me  conditions  which  my 


gfratitude  for  his  great  kindness  ever  since  I  have 
been  an  inmate  of  his  house  compels  me  to  accept ; 
but  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  the  parting  interview 
you  demand.  All  that  I  dare  say  is — forget  the 
unfortunate  M.  G.,  and  be  happy!" 

Mark  made  no  attempt  to  see  his  sister  before  his 
departure,  but  she  crept  down  into  the  hall  to  say 
good-bye,  and  ask  him  whither  he  proposed  going. 
His  eyes  gleamed  angrily  at  her,  but  he  made  no 
comment  on  what  had  occurred,  and  talked  loudly, 
as  if  to  show  that  he  was  quite  cool  and  comfortable. 

"  For  the  present  I  shall  go  to  an  hotel,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  her  inquiry;  "so  if  you  should  have 
occasion  to  write,  you  had  better  address,  '  Poste 
Kestante,  Strand.*" 

"Try  and  think  that  I  have  acted  for  the  best, 
dear  Mark  !"  she  whispered. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes !  of  course,  one  cannot  doubt  the 
goodness  of  your  intentions;  but  just  at  present  I 
don't  feel  at  all  gprateful  for  your  propensity  to 
meddle  with  what  doesn't  concern  you.  There,  don't 
detain  me,  for  the  fly  is  waiting*  and  I  am  too  sick 
of  this  dull  hole  to  care  to  stay  in  it  a  minute  longer 
than  I  am  obliged." 

Eda  would  have  entreated  him  to  give  back  the 
earl's  cheque,  but  at  the  first  word  on  the  subject  he 
was  gone ;  and  she  went  back  to  try  and  g^n  ad- 
mittance to  Lady  Eudora,  who  had  locked  herself  in 
her  own  room,  and  was  giving  way  to  such  transports 
of  mingled  anger  and  grief,  that  her  mother  was 
beginning  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 

However,  the  impetuous  girl  neither  pined  herself 
into  a  decline,  nor  had  an  attack  of  brain  fever ;  but 
she  caught  a  violent  cold  through  pacing  the  terrace 
bareheaded  on  the  evening  of  Mark's  departure,  and 
it  was  attended  with  such  severe  rheumatic  pains; 
that  her  bodily  sufferings  prevents  her  from  dwell- 
ing as  much  as  she  might  have  done  on  the  loss  of 
her  unworthy  lover.  It  was  some  weeks  before  she 
was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  where  she  lay  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  crippled  in  every  limb,  and 
quite  dependent  on  the  loving  ministrations  of  her 
moijier  and  Eda.  No  sharper  trial  could  have  fallen 
on  the  active  healthy  girl  than  to  be  forced  to  lie 
there  through  the  soft  sweet  autumn  days,  too  ill  to 
read,  or  work,  or  turn  herself  on  her  pillows  without 
assistance ;  and  yet  in  after  life  Eudora  looked  back 
on  those  hours  of  pain  and  helplessness  with  a 
thankful  sense  of  the  change  they  wrought  in  her. 
It  was  then  she  really  learned  to  value  the  affection 
of  her  parents ;  to  feel  remorse  for  the  anxiety  she 
had  cost  them ;  to  hide  her  burning  face,  and  wonder 
at  herself,  when  she  remembered  how  readily  she 
would  have  left  them  for  the  specious  Mark  Granton; 
and  to  frame  good  resolutions  for  the  future,  which, 
as  they  were  made  in  deep  abasement  of  spirit,  she 
was  enabled  to  keep. 

As  the  family  physician  declared  that  neither  the 
countess  nor  her  daughter  must  risk  the  inclemency 
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of  an  Engliali  winter,  it  waa  resolved  that  they 
should  spend  some  months  in  the  South  of  France ; 
and  as  soon  as  Eudora  was  well  enough  to  travel, 
the  day  was  fixed  for  their  journey.  But  now  Eda 
sought  an  interview  with  Lady  Chessington,  and 
expressed  her  wish  to  remain  in  England.  She 
knew  that,  kind  as  her  friends  were,  they  had  only 
tolerated  her  since  the  discovery  of  Mark's  treachery. 
Unpleasant  recollections  were  revived  by  the  very 
Bound  of  her  name;  and  though  she  had  endured 
this  as  long  as  she  was  useful  in  the  sick-room^  she 
was  eager  to  depart  as  soon  as  Lady  Eudora  was 
well  enough  to  do  without  her. 

Nor  did  the  countess  oppose  her  wish.  "  I  think 
it  will  be  better  for  all  of  us  that  the  oonnection 
ahould  cease/'  she  said ;  "  but  you  have  served  us  so 
faithfully,  and  l^ehaved  so  well  under  very  trying 
ciroumstances,  that  I  shall  not  let  you  go  Tmtil  I 
can  hear  of  something  for  yon." 

She  kept  her  word,  and  interested  herself  so  much 
on  Eda's  behalf,  that  before  she  quitted  England 
she  was  able  to  obtain  a  situation  for  her  as  gover- 
ness to  the  two  little  daughters  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de 
Courcy,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  a  superior  and 
trustworthy  young  person,  and  were  therefore  glad 
to  accept  the  services  of  one  so  highly  recommended 
by  the  Countess  of  Chessington. 

When  the  hour  for  parting  came,  every  one  at 
Chessington  Hall  was  surprised  to  find  how  much 
they  should  miss  the  unobtrusive  Eda.  The  earl 
ceased  to  remember  that  she  was  the  sisttf  of  a 
yoTmg  man  he  detested,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with 
her,  bade  her  apply  to  him  in  any  difficulty.  Mr.  St. 
Qrme,  with  whom  she  had  always  been  a  favourite, 
insisted  on  her  acceptance  of  a  beautifully-bound 
edition  of  Milton;  and  the  countess  kissed  and 
blessed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  daughter ;  but  the 
words  that  fell  sweetest  on  her  ears,  and  were  re- 
membered longest,  were  those  spoken  by  Eudora. 

"Dear  Eda,  I  shall  never  forget  what  you  have 
done  for  me — never.  You  not  only  saved  my  life, 
but  ever  since  you  have  been  at  Chessington  you 
have  been,  perhaps  without  knowing  it^  teaching  me 
how  I  ought  to  use  the  life  you  preserved.  Tell 
Mark,  from  me — you  see  I  can  speak  his  name  now 
without  a  pang — that  you  were  a  better  friend  to 
both  of  us  than  we  once  thought  you." 

Edi^  rejoieed  to  hear  her  say  this,  and  told  her  so. 

"I  shall  write  to  you  often,"  Eudora  added;  " and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  word  that  I  am  emu- 
lating your  steady  adherence  to  duty.  See  here, 
dear ;  you  must  wear  this  ring  for  my  sake.  Eustace 
ohose  it,  and  to  please  me,  he  has  had  the  words 
engraved  inside  which  I  mean  to  caU  your  motto, 
'Whatever  betide,  for  the  right !'  " 

And  when  Eda  caught  her  last  glimpse  of  Ches- 
sington House,  Lady  Eudora,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Mr.  St.  Orme,  was  still  standing  under  the  portico, 
waving  her  an  affectionate  adieu. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Eba  had  stipulated  for  a  few  days'  liberty  before 
taking  up  her  abode  as  governess  at  Mr.  de  Courcy's 
handsome  residence  at  Ty bumia ;  and  therefore  it  was 
to  the  house  of  the  Ingles  that  she  went  on  reaching 
London.  Nothihg  was  altered  there,  except  that  the 
father  of  the  family  was,  if  possible,  more  besotted, 
and  his  hard-worked  spouse  more  worn  and  haggard 
with  her  labours,  while  the  much-tried  '£ia  had  got 
a  place,  and  resigned  her  home  duties  to  a  younger 
sister. 

The  little  chamber  that  had  once  been  Mark's  was 
unoccupied  ;  and  from  thence  Eda  wrote  to  her 
brother,  acquainting  him  with  her  arrival  in  town, 
and  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her.  She  was 
longing  to  know  what  he  was  doing;,  to  learn 
whether  his  disappointment  had  had  as  wholesome 
an  influence  on  his  mind  as  on  Lady  Eudora's ;  and 
to  hiiLt  her  wish  that  he  would  let  her  share  his 
fortunes,  be  they  at  ever  so  low  an  ebb.  Her  in- 
fluence over  him  was  very  small,  she  knew ;  but  if 
she  were  in  a  position  to  exercise  it  more  frequently, 
it  might  sometimes  induce  him  to  renounce,  or  at 
least  pursue  less  selflshly,  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
wealth  and  fame  which  had  already  led  him  astray. 

He  answered  her  note  directly,  and  appointed  a 
rendezvous  in  the  Temple,  excusing  himself  for 
giving  her  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far  by  saying, 
"  You  know  how  much  I  dislike  the  people  you  are 
with;  and  so  you  cannot  feel  surprised  that  I  do 
not  choose  to  throw  myself  in  their  way." 

Eda  thought  that  his  reluctance  to  come  to  Pimlico 
might  be  -attributed  less  to  a  distaste  to  the  Ingles 
than  to  an  imwillingness  to  revisit  the  spot  where 
their  beloved  mother  had  bidden  them  an  eternal 
farewell.  Had  all  her  dying  prayers  for  his  well- 
doing been  breathed  in  vain  ?  Would  he  never  begfin 
to  seek  after  the  true  riches  of  which  she  had  tried 
to  teach  him  the  inestimable  value  ?  These  were 
questions  on  which  Eda  could  not  dwell,  though  they 
were  troubling  her,  as  she  walked  across  the  park 
and  up  the  noisy  Strand  to  meet  him. 

He  had  forgiven  all  her  offences,  and  greeted  her 
so  lovingly  that  her  eyes  filled  with  joyful  tears. 
"And  so  you  have  left  the  Chessingtoas?"  he  ob- 
served, as  he  drew  her  arm  through  his  own,  and  they 
paced  along  one  of  the  quiet  courts.  "  And  Eudora 
will  marry  her  cousin  the  prig,  after  all,  thanks  to 
you,  eh?  Nay,  don't  look  uneasy!  I  was  very 
angry  with  you  at  the  time,  but  I  can  see  now  that 
I  am  well  out  of  a  foolish  affair.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  yourself  in  London,  Eda  P  " 

She  told  him  of  the  situation  Lady  Chessington 
had  procured  for  her;  but  added  that  she  would 
cheerfully  resign  it  if  he  would  accept  her  services 
as  a  housekeeper. 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear ;  I  am  in  chambers  at  present ; 
but  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  very  pretty  little  house  at 
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Hampstead;  if  I  secure  it  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  yoa  with  me !  '*  * 

"  Then  yon  are  doing  well,  Mark  P  " 

He  smiled  hopefully.  "  I  think  so.  I  have  ob- 
tained an  excellent  berth  as  secretary  to  a  new 
company,  in  which  I  have  taken  some  shares,  and 
expect  to  make  an  excellent  thing  of  it." 

"Bot  these  new  companies  sometimes  fail/'  she 
reminded  him. 

"  And  sometimes  prove  splendid  successes;  so  why 
shonld  not  ours  P  Don't  croak,  £da ;  I  should  not 
have  risked  my  cash  if  I  had  not  convinced  myself 
that  there  was  ereiy  chance  of  trebling  it  in  a  very 
short  time." 

But  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  failure  had 
clouded  his  brow ;  and  Eda's  was  shadowed  too,  for 
she  was  asking  herself  what  good  he  could  ever  ex- 
pect to  do  with  money  obtained  as  the  sum  had  been 
to  which  Mark  alluded  so  pompously.  Perhaps  the 
sigh  she  breathed  gave  him  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
ouarent  in  which  her  thoughts  were  running,  for  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  dedared  that  he  was  due  at 
the  office,  and  must  leave  her. 

"  Yon  must  let  me  know  how  you  like  your  new 
home.  You  are  such  a  dear  little  contented  thing 
that  I  don't  think  it  troubles  you  to  go  among 
strangers,  as  it  would  some  girls." 

Eda  could  have  contradicted  this,  but  she  did  not. 


for  Mark  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  things  for 
granted,  and  apt  to  be  annoyed  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convince  him  that  he  was  in  error. 

"  If  you  should  want  anything,  be  sure  you  write 
to  me,"  he  added,  as  he  bade  her  adieu.  "  I'm  not 
very  flush  of  cash  just  at  present,  and  shall  not  be 
till  some  of  our  ventures  turn  in ;  but  I'll  contrive  to 
find  enough  for  a  new  drees  or  bonnet  for  my  little 
sister." 

"  But  you  will  come  to  Fitz  William  Square  and 
see  me,  Mark  P    Don't  let  us  drift  apart  again ! " 

"  Only  for  a  little  whUe,  my  dear  j  do  you  forget 
the  house  at  Hampstead  P  As  for  calling  upon  you, 
I  think  I  had  better  wait  till  you  have  ascertained 
whether  you  can  receive  visitors.  You  wouldn't  like 
me  to  ring  the  servant^s  bell,  and  wait  in  the  kitchen 
till  I  was  permitted  to  see  my  sister  the  governess, 
would  you?" 

Eda  made  no  reply;  and  in  this  unsatiBfactory 
manner  they  parted.  After  Mark  had  walked  briskly 
away,  she  blamed  herself  for  not  having  spoken  more 
boldly  the  thoughts  and  wishes  th%t  were  in  her 
heart;  and  she  was  returning  to  Fleet  Street  grieving 
over  a  lost  opportunity,  when  she  ran  against  a 
gentleman,  who  answered  her  apology  with  a  smiling 
inquiry — "  Have  you  forgotten  me.  Miss  Granton  P  " 
and  she  saw  that  it  was  Mr.  Allonby. 

(To  be  continued,) 


TO  WINTBR:  A  SONG  IN  SEASON. 


E  comes  when  the  flowers  have  gone  to  their 
rest. 
When  the  earth  is  in  tears  and  the  trees 
are  all  bare. 
And  many  a  snug  little  tenantless  nest 

Stands  revealed,   tender  record  of  instinct    and 
care! 
He  comes  to  our  shores  with  a  laugh  and  a  shout. 

He  gives  the  pale  student  a  pat  o'  the  cheek. 
And,  straight,  health's  bright  roses  are  hurrying 
out» 
And  the  muscle  grows  firm  that  was  flaccid  and 
weak. 

Then  join  in  my  song. 
With  smiles  let  us  meet  him. 
And  cheerily  greet  him, 
And  lovingly  treat  him — 
He  will  not  stay  long. 

The  husbandman  marks  his  appearance  with  joy. 
For  he  maketh  secure  with  his  strong  iron  hand, 

From  insects  which   fret   and  from    damps  that 
destroy. 
The  good  grain  of  plenty  which  blesses  our  land. 


Secure  in  his  keeping  the  seed  will  remain; 

He  will  nurture  the  sap  in  the  roots  of  the  treee. 
Until  warned  to  his  old  Arctic  palace  again 
By  the  musical  voice  of  the  soft  Western  breeze. 

Then  join  in  my  song. 
With  smiles  let  us  meet  him. 
And  cheerily  greet  him. 
And  lovingly  treat  him— 
He  will  not  stay  long. 

His  touch  may  be  known  by  the  dainty  device 
Left  wherever  it  falls,  or  on  lattice  or  eaves ; 
It  delights  him  to  hang  with  his  jewels  of  ice 
Those  branches  that   autumn  hath  stripped  of 
their  leaves. 
'Neath  the  mantle  of  white  he'll  so  lovingly  spread. 

Exhausted  Dame  Nature  will  find  sweet  repose. 
Till  spring  shall  a  crocus-crown  set  on  her  head. 
And  bid  her  awake  and  new  beauties  disclose. 

Then  join  in  my  song, 
With  smiles  let  us  meet  him. 
And  cheerily  greet  him, 
And  lovingly  treat  him—- 
He  will  not  stay  long. 

John  G,  Watts. 


IDrami  by  C.  O.    UUKKAV.j 

"WbMi  Uw  twUi  U  in  Man  ud  the  trmt  are  all  bars." 
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THE     REDEEMER. 

BT   TKB   BBT.    X.    K.    CBMDALL,   K.A.,    TICIB   OJ   ST.    KABK'S,    NOTTIXQ  HILb 
"  Hwa  ihalt  know  that  I  the  Lord  us  th^  kTiou  asd  tbr  BcdaaniBr."— luua  li.  IS. 


il  HE  word  Bedemption  is  often  ased  b^ 

11  the  Apoatlea  in  the  New  Teatameut 

^  to  denote  the  work  of  Christ  ia  the 

U   aalvittion    of    men.       ChrUt    ia    not 

'     Bctnaliy  called   bj  the   name  of  Be- 

deemer  in  the  Epistles,  yet  perhaps 

He  haa  no  more  familiar  title,  and  certoinlj  none 

which  speaks  more  directly  to  the  Christian's 

heart.    It  is  ft  title  to  whi<^  we  have  become 

accoatomed ;  it  ia  one  which,  perhaps,  we  should 

not  have  invented. 

When  we  say  that  Qod  created  im,  or  that  Ood 
landifia  ut,  we  use  plain  words  to  describe  the 
work  of  Ood  the  Father  and  Ood  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Bat  whan  we  say  that  Ood  the  Son  redeemed  us, 
we  nse  a  fignnitive  expression,  which,  however 
significant,  is  for  less  forcible  and  instroctive  to 
us  than  it  was  to  a  Jew  of  the  days  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter.  We  have  read  in  history  of 
tansoms  paid  for  the  restoration  of  captives.  We 
speak  of  redeeming  oertain  rights  or  chargea  by  a 
present  payment,  and  of  recovering  a  pledge  on 
repayment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  was  secarity ; 
yet  the  notion  of  redemption  which  we  thns  derive 
falls  far  short  of  the  religious  idea,  and  teaches  as 
bat  little  aboHt  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  as 


Bat  to  a  Jew  the  notion  of  redemption  was 
most  familiar,  and  was  full  of  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance when  he  became  a  Christian.  If  the  word 
FaLher  natarally  expressed  the  love  and  power  of 
the  Creator,  the  word  Bedeemer  as  naturally 
signified  the  love  and  power  of  the  Savionr. 

Every  Jew  had  hi»  redeemer.  Hia  next  kinsman 
—  his  brother,  or  his  nncle,  or  his  uncle's  Ron,  or 
whoever  was  his  next  kinsman — was,  by  virtue  of 
this  relationship,  invested  with  duties,  privileges, 
responaibilities,  and  obligations.  What,  then,  were 
iho  duties  of  the  next  kiasmunP 

1.  Jti  regard  to  a  mon'j  infieritanee.  Every 
family  in  Canaan  held  the  land  assigned  to  it  as 
direct  from  Ood.  Jt  conld  not  be  alienated  law- 
fnlly  for  ever.  Tet,  if  a  man  were  waxen  poor, 
hia  land  might  be  seized,  or  he  be  compelled  to 
sell  it,  nntil  the  year  of  Jubilee,  to  satisfy  his 
creditors.  He  might  thus  be  destitnte  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  bis  inheritance  having  passed 
out  of  his  hands. 

Here,  then,  Bhe  redeemer  stepped  in.  It  was 
the  duty — nay,  the  privilege  of  the  redeemer  to 
buy  it  back.  So  man  conld  refuse  to  sell  to  the 
uext  kinsman,  however  unwilling  he  might  he  to 
part  with  that  which  he  had  acquired. 


2.  In  regard  to  a  man's  liberty.  An  Israelite 
mi^t,  from  stress  of  poverty,  sell  his  strength  to 
a  stranger,  and  beoome  a  slave.  Until  the  Jubilee 
came  to  set  him  free,  he  might  be  a  hopeless, 
miserable  bondman.  Even  if  not  treated  with 
oruel^,  his  will  was  subject  to  the  oommanda  of 
his  master,  and  he  could  earn  no  wages  for  him* 
self.  Bat  he  had  a  redeemer,  and  he  was  not 
without  iiope.  If  the  kinsman  were  ready  to  pay 
the  price,  no  man  conld  plack  him  oat*  of  his 
hand.  Nor  did  the  rescued  bondman  only  change 
his  master ;  he  changed  also  the  natore  of  his 
servioe.  From  henceforth  he  belonged  to  the 
redeemer,  to  whom  he  owed  himself;  but  he 
served  as  a  free  man,  not  as  a  slave — as  a  hired 
servant,  to  whom  wages  were  paid,  not  as  one 
who  waa  mled  with  rigour — as  a  brother  beloved, 
not  aa  a  atranger  and  an  alien.  The  second  dniy, 
then,  of  the  kinsman-redeemer  was  to  purchase 
liberty  for  his  brother,  to  restore  him  to  hia  place 
among  the  people  of  Ood,  to  give  him  back 
himaelf. 

3.  The  red^emei'  taat  the  aoenger  of  KU  hroiher'e 
blood.  "Blood  for  blood"  is  the  common  role 
among  all  notions  of  rude  and  primitive  habits, 
where  law  is  weak  and  passion  strong.  The  man- 
slayer  might  wander  from  tent  to  tent  over  the 
desert,  hide  himself  in  the  fhstnesses  of  the 
rock,  or  ti^e  refuge  in  other  lands — years  might 
pass  away,  and  the  deed  of  violence  seem  almost 
to  be  forgotten —but  the  avenger  was  never 
satisfied  until  blood  was  rendered  for  blood. 

The  vindictive  spirit  which  might  relentlessly 
pursue  one  innocent  of  murderous  intent  was 
repressed  by  special  ordinances,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  ayenger.  There  were  cities  of  refnge,  by 
residence  in  which  he  who  was  not  a  murderer  of 
malice  and  design  conld  escape,  nntil,  by  a  legal 
and  dispassionate  inquiry,  ho  were  acquitted  of 
delibeiate  crime.    But  the  redeemer  was  still  the 


guardian  and  avenger  of  his  brother. 

Such  was  the  next  kinsman,  the  ^oel— the  re- 
deemer of  inheritance,  of  liberty,  of  life.  He  was 
the  nun's  second  self:  if  he  were  in  need  rf  his 
Md,  he  was  one  better  than  himseir— one  to  whom 
he  might  ewe  all  that  he  had ;  the  guardian  of  his 
inheritance,  of  his  liberty,  and  oi  his  life;  the 
husband  of  his  wife,  the  father  of  his  children. 
the  avenger  of  his  blood.  These  things  were 
an  allegory,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  tme 
Bedeemer.  Yet  there  might  be  no  occasion  for 
the  service  of  the  kinsman;  or  he  might  be  poor, 
cold-hearted,  or  feeble,  and  unable  or  unwilling 
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to  perform  his  duties  as  such.  Moreover,  he  was 
bub  God's  agent,  who,  even  in  regard  to  a  man's 
estate,  was  his  true  Redeemer. 

Thus,  then,  was  Messiah  revealed  before  He  came 
as  the  Redeemer.  There  were  those,  we  read,  who 
looked  for  "  redemption : "  they  looked  for  Christ 
the  Prophet,  Priest^  and  King,  but  also  the  De- 
liverer, the  Redeemer.  They  looked  for  one  in 
the  form  and  nature  of  man,  their  next  kinsman 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  the  house  of  David ;  but 
yet — though  this  they  seem  to  have  overlooked — 
the  same  Scriptures  which  foretold  the  advent  of 
the  human  Redeemer  revealed  as  clearly  that, 
whether  collectively  as  a  people,  or  individually  as 
men,  their  true  Redeemer  was  divine— our  "  Im- 
manuel'*-rGk)d  with  us.  So  truly  did  the  law  of 
redemption  by  the  next  kinsman  shadow  forth  the 
redeeming  love  and  restoring  work  of  Jesus — so 
fully,  though  so  briefly^  did  it  announoe  that  the 
Church  of  God  should  be  purchased,  as  St.  Paul 
expresses  it,  "  with  His  own  blood." 

And  now  let  us  briefly  trace  the  propriety  of 
the  figure  as  applied  to  the  redemptive  work  of 
Jesus.  First,  He  is  our  Kinsman — He  took  on 
Him  the  nature  of  man.  "Forasmuch  as  the 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also 
Himself  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death 
He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who, 
through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondaga"  His  office,  too,  was  three- 
fold— shadowed  forth  not  obscurely  by  the  office 
of  the  Hebrew  go'eL  He  made  the  atonement ;  He 
restored  to  man  the  inheritance  which  by  sin  was 
forfeit,  the  liberty  of  those  led  captive  by  Satan, 
the  life  of  those  who  were  dead.  He  is  our  Sub- 
stitute. By  a  bold  figure  He  is  spoken  of  as 
paying  the  price  of  man's  redemption  by  His 
blood. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  inheritance.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  possible  for  us  rightly  to  estimate  what  we 
have  forfeited  by  Adam's  sin  and  by  our  own. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  the  world  would  be  if 
there  were  no  sin,  no  pain,  .no  death — if  all  were 
holy  and  happy. 

The  philosopher  and  the  moralist  in  every  age 
have  deplored  the  present  condition  of  man.  How 
bitterly  must  we  feel  that  the  best  of  men  are  not 
so  virtuous  as  they  might  be — that  the  happiest  of 
men  are  not  what  their  longings  lead  them  to 
hope,  and  their  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of 
their  capacities  for  enjoyment  lead  them  to  think 


angels  weep,  to  witness  so  hideous  a  perversion  o! 
that  which  was  once  innocent,  loving,  and  noble — 
a  man  P  And  if  such  be  the  presenc  unhappy  re- 
sults of  sin,  what  shall  be  the  eternal  consequences  ? 
What  a  holy  and  blessed  inheritanoe  is  forfeited 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  spiritual  joy  and 
peace!  Do  we  not  need  the  "faithful  saying/' 
even  while  we  admit  that  we  do  not  enter  into  its 
depth  of  meaning  P — "  We  trust*  in  the  living  Gt>d, 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those 
that  believe."  The  figure  of  the  kinsman-redeemer, 
however  significant,  fails  to  shadow  forth  the 
almighty  power,  the  abounding  love  of  the  true 
Saviour.  He  has  obtained  "  eternal  redemption  " 
for  us ;  the  inheritance  is  purchased,  and  we  may 
have  it  partly  as  present  possession  and  partly 
as  future  heritage.  Through  the  Spirit  we  are 
enabled  to  live  holier,  happier  lives — lives  of  grow- 
ing sanctity  and  increasing  blessedness — lives  of 
.approach  to  the  eternal  light  "which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

2.  With  his  inJieritance  of  irmoeence  and  happi' 
ne$8,  man* 8  liberty  is  forfeit  likewise.  Not  toquotqr 
the  sayings  of  those  who  have  but  given  expression 
to  the  experience  of  every  intelligent  man  who 
has  cared  to  look  within  his  own  soul,  just  con- 
sider that  wonderful  chapter  (Romans  viL)  which 
sets  forth  so  vividly  the  workings  of  a  heart  in 
bondage,  "  carnal,  sold  under  sin."  "  What  I  do  " 
(is  fhe  bitter  experience  of  the  struggling  sinner) 
"  I  allow  not;  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not,  but 
what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  I  see  another  law  in 
my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and   bringing  me  into   captivity  to  the  law  of 
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How  real  the  conflict  of  mind,  and  how  joyous  the 
glorious  conclusion !  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  P  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  so  the  Apostle  leads 
up  to  the  wondrous  doctrine  of  the  adoption, 
with  its  triumphant  and  glorious  conclusion — ^the 
complete  and  final  deliverance  of  those  who  are 
"  more  than  conquerors." 

3.  But  while  toe  dwell  on  the  love  and  pUy  of  the 
Redeemer,  there  is  yet  (mother  aspect  under  which 
He  m/ust  he  viewed.  The  next  kinsman  is  also  the 
goU-a/oenger.  God  hath  "  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
man."  He  himself  has  described  the  last  dread 
assize — the  grouping  on  either  hand  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats;  the  loving  invitation  to  the  children 
of  His  Father  to  receive  the  inheritance  reserved 
that  they  could  attain,  if  only  they  could  shake  off    for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  the 


the  condition  of  imperfection,  and  make  their  own 
that  which  is  too  real  to  be  a  dream.  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  foul  crimes,  of  the  abject 
misery,  of  the  sensual,  degraded  habits,  of  the 
miserable  selfishness,  of  many  even  among  so- 
called   Christians  P    Is  it  not   enough  to  make 


dismissal  of  the  accursed  into  everlasting  firo 
prepared  for  the  devU  and  his  angels.  Those 
become  the  foes  of  the  Redeemer  who  have  been 
the  enemies  of  His  brethren.  Satan,  the  great 
adversary,  the  great  slayer  of  the  souls  of  men, 
shall  at  last,  though  the  time  of  vengeance  seem 
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to  be  delayed,  be  cast  into  the  place  reserved  for 
him  and  his  evil  angels,  who  have  conspired  with 
him  against  the  Most  High.  Others,  too,  will 
endure  the  wrath  of  the  Atoning  Lamb : — those 
who  have  not  claimed  their  kindred  with  their 
great  Redeemer,  bat  have  been  adversaries  to 
Him  and  to  His  brethren.  In  "that  day"  Christ's 
kinsmen — some  of  them,  perhaps,  knowing  it  not 
—listening  to  the  voice  of  conscience  within  them, 
careful  to  walk  by  faith,  even  though  their  know- 
ledge is  small  and  their  opportunities  few, 
•*  minding  not  their  own  things,  but  the  things  of 
others  " — ministering  to  the  needy,  the  weak,  and 
the  prisoners — those  shall  be  on  the  right  hand, 
eleventh  and  first  hour  labourers,  to  whom  the 


Judge  will  equally  be  good,  of  the  fulness  of  His 
grace  and  lovingkindness ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  will  be  ranged  the  adversaries — found  liars 
in  that  day — those  who  would  not  that  He  should 
reign  over  them ;  those  who  prefer  poverty  to 
wealth,  bondage  to  freedom^  those  who  shut 
themselves  up  under  a  hard  cover  of  selfishness 
which  will  never  win  souls. 

He  who  is  mighty  to  save  is  mighty  also  to 
avenge.  But  the  kindred  of  the  Redeemer,  even 
very  much  people,  join  to  ascribe  "  salvation,  and 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
Grody  for  true  and  righteous  are  His  judgments 
,  ...  He  hcUh  a/oenged  the  blood  of  Hie 
servomte.**^ 


FANNY  FORREST;    or,   EVIL   COMMXJNICATIONS. 


CHAPTER    n. 

^TTT  something  in  the  frizzled  yellow  locks 
and  sunburnt  face  seemed  to  come  back 
to  Owen's  mind,  and  after  another  look 
to  make  his  'suspicions  more  secure, 
he  advanced  still  nearer  to  the  hedge, 
and  drawing  the  little  boy  from  beneath  it,  he  raised 
him  in  his  arms,  and  tried  to  brush  away  the  tangled 
hair  from  across  his  face. 

The  child  seemed  somehow  to  have  yielded  at  once 
to  a  feeling  of  security  when  within  those  strong 
arms,  for  the  cries  ceased,  and  with  fat,  almost  baby 
fingers,  he  too  pushed  away  the  curls,  so  as  more 
clearly  to  view  his  new-found  friend,  trying  to 
squeeze  away  at  the  same  time  the  last  remnants 
of  the  tears  still  standing  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  said  Owen,  somewhat  to  him- 
self, as  he  now  gained  a  good  view  of  the  queer  little 
creature  in  his  arms.  "You  are  Bobbie,  are  you 
not  ? — ^poor  Bobbie  Leonard ;  and  you  live  at  Squire 
Taunton's  gate-lodge,  don't  you,  wee  one  ? — faraway 
down  by  the  rookery  there." 

The  little  fellow  turned  half  round,  to  make  sure 
of  the  direction  in  which  Owen's  finger  pointed,  and 
then  nodded  confidently,  although  showing  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  kind  of  half  sob,  that  he  had  not  yet 
forgotten  his  recent  trouble. 

"  And  what  brought  you  here,  my  man  ? "  asked 
Owen,  kindly,  yet  as  if  half  afraid  of  raising  the  cry 
of  alarm  again  by  his  question ;  "  why  are  you  not 
at  home  with  your  mother,  instead  of  cutting  about 
here  this  way,  alone  ?" 

"  She  brought  me  here,"  replied  the  child ;  "  she 
took  me  to  the  post  wi'  her,  for  she's  afraid  to  go 
alone.  She  said  she  wouldn't  leave  me,  but  she  did; 
and  when  I  cried  she  beat  me,  and  she  said  if  I  cried 
again  she'd  beat  me  worse,  and  eat  me  up,  too,  she  did.'* 

The  red  mark  on  the  chubby  arm  raised  close  to 
Owen's  face,  showed  that  this  was  no  vain  complaint. 


and  with  an  angry  voice  he  demanded  to  be  shown 
where  "  she  *  had  gone. 

Bobbie  was  almost  in  tears  again,  and  could  only 
point  across  the  grass  to  a  clump  of  poplar-trees 
whose  stems,  standing  close  together,  would  com- 
pletely conceal  any  one  who  might  be  in  hiding 
beyond.  So,  holding  the  child  more  closely  in  his 
grasp,  Owen  stepped  across  the  path  on  to  the  soft 
grass,  and  with  a  couple  of  quick  springing  steps 
came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  the  person 
he  was  in  search  of. 

Bobbie  would  have  returned  to  his  former  plaint 
at  the  fij-st  glimpse  of  Fanny  if  Owen  had  not 
hushed  him  summarily,  as  he  watched  with  some 
curiosity  the  figure  of  the  girl  before  him.  She 
seemed  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  height  as 
Buth,  but  instead  of  his  sister's  fair  glossy  hair, 
masses  of  short  black  curls  hung,  in  rather  corkscrew 
fashion,  beneath  a  hat  adorned  with  more  than  one 
tawdry  artificial  flower,  while  a  coloured  veil,  rent  and 
torn  almost  to  ribbons,  floated  behind  her  in  the 
wind.  The  greasy,  sun-brown  velveteen  jacket,  and 
the  flounced  and  flimsy  gown  below  it^  flnished  the 
costume — intended,  evidently,  to  produce  a  great 
effect ;  yet  now,  as  Owen  watched  her,  it  was  not  of 
this  effect  that  she  was  thinking:  all  her  interest 
seemed  to  be  centred  on  something  which  she  held 
between  her  flngers,  turning  it  over  and  over  with 
a  restless  and  prying  gaze. 

One  step  nearer,  and  Owen  could  see  a  yellow 
envelope,  with  printed  letters  on  it,  such  as  had 
more  than  once  brought  tidings  of  importance  to  his 
ma^r  in  Bentham.  He  could  also  see  the  annoyance 
it  caused  the  girl  that  the  covering  was  too  thick  to 
betray  any  inkling  of  its  contents,  even  when  held 


*  The  reader  is  recommended  to  use  a  oonoordanoe  and  a 
reference  Bible,  and  to  compare  the  texts  in  which  the  word 
Redeemer  ooonrs,  or  the  office  is  alluded  to.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
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up  longingly  to  the  sun ;  he  could  see  that  the  furtive 
fingers  had  now  even  crept  searchingly  round  the 
fastening  of  the  letter,  when,  turning  a  stealthy 
glance  to  the  direction  where  Bobbie  had  been  left 
forsaken,  the  g^l  suddenly  diacoTered  Owen's  tall 
figure,  with  Bobbie  in  his  arms,  his  countenance 
expressing  undisguidedly  his  contempt  at  the  dis- 
honourable act  he  had  detected  her  in. 

In  an  instant  the  swarthy  cheeks  had  flushed  up 
crimson,  as,  with  a  hasty  gesture,  the  letter  was 
crumpled  up,  and  thrust  into  the  depths  of  her 
pocket.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated  what  course  to 
pursue  so  as  best  to  cover  her  discomfiture,  and  then, 
without  apparently  a  twinge  of  anxiety  as- to  what 
Bobbie's  fate  might  be,  she  sprang  over  a  low 
wooden  paling  close  beside  her,  down  into  a  field  of 
furze  and  purple  heath,  and  in  less  than  a  moment 
the  tawdry  hat  and  flimsy  gown  were  out  of  sight 

Owen  could  easily  have  pursued  her,  if  he  had 
been  unfettered  by  the  child  within  his  arms ;  but, 
much  perplexed  at  Fanny's  strange  conduct,  Bobbie, 
at  the  llrst  attempt  on  Owen's  part  to  put  him  down, 
began  to  utter  such  piteous  cries,  and  clung  to  his 
neck  with  such  a  tenacious  grip,  that  at  last,  with  a 
half  sigh  of  resignation,  the  lad  took  him  up  once 
again  to  his  old  position,  and  tried  with  gentle  words 
to  quiet  his  alarms. 

"  Hush,  Bobbie !  There,  there,  that's  a  good  man  ! 
Loosen  your  hand  a  bit,  my  boy,  and  I'll  not  try  to 
put  you  down  again.  I'll  leave  you  safe  at  home  at 
Squire  Taunton's  gate,  if  you'll  be  good." 

Much  comforted  and  consoled  by  Owen's  voice  and 
words,  Bobbie  loosened  his  flngers  somewhat,  though 
still  keeping  his  arm  confldingly  round  Owen's  neck, 
and  the  two  went  on  their  way  tegether,  Bobbie 
pouring  all  his  confidences  into  his  companion's  ear, 
till  the  lodge  at  Squire  Taunton's  gate  was  reached, 
and  Owen  had  placed  the  boy  in  cafety  within  his 
mother's  arms. 

"  She's  a  bad  lot,  she  is  I"  replied  the  good  woman, 
in  answer  to  Owen's  accotmt  of  the  manner  of  his 
finding  the  child — "  a  bad  lot  every  inch,  she  is,  from 
top  to  toe ;  I  may  say  it  without  blame,  to  whom  she 
is  neither  kith  nor  kin.  But  if  I  had  had  my  way 
Fanny  Forrest  would  never  have  darkened  these 
doors  of  mine." 

"Who  is  she,  then ?"  asked  Owen,  more  to  gratify 
Mrs.  Leonard,  who  evidently  expects  the  question, 
than  from  any  ardent  curiosity  on  his  own  part. 

*'  She's  Ftony  Forrest,  a  daughter  to  a  cousin  of 
my  husband's ;  and  as  the  poor  woman  her  mother, 
a  quiet,  kind  creature  herself,  has  been  in  trouble 
this  good  bit  back,  and  her  eldest  boy  gone  off  to  sea, 
why,  my  husband  would  have  it  to  get  the  girl  down 
here,  to  lighten  the  load  in  her  home  a  bit.  But  it's 
the  last  time  he'll  ever  get  me  to  do  it — the  very 
last  I"  And  Mrs.  Leonard,  with  ttenewed  thanks  for 
Owen's  timely  aid,  carried  off  the  now  sleepy  Bobert 
within  the  lodge. 


Owen  continued  his  walk  alon^  and  gave  but 
Httle  further  thought  to  the  episode  just  past. 

The  road  seemed  to  have  grown  dustier,  and  the 
air  more  oppressive,  as  he  turned  round  the  comer 
of  the  lane,  and  saw  before  him  the  brown  wooden 
palings  so  familiar,  and  the  bright  scarlet  flowers 
within.  But  as  he  eame  in  sight  of  these  Owen 
could  not  but  start,  for  there,  at  the  low  wooden  gate, 
with  her  arms  crossed  upon  it,  and  her  head  stretched 
peeringly  in  front  of  her,  stood  Fanny  Forrest— he 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  either  face  or  figure — ^while 
just  within  the  gate  stood  Buth,  holding  within  her 
hands  the  letter  he  had  previously  seen  in  Fanny's 
possession,  while,  with  bent  head  and  half-averted 
face,  she  listened  to  her  companion's  words. 

Owen  could  not  hear  what  these  words  were,  but 
in  that  moment's  glance  he  felt  sure  that  no  good 
advice  was  being  given  by  that  voluble  tongue— n^ 
honest  design  "was  portrayed  in  those  glitt^rin^ 
black  eyes. 

He  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  of  this  when,  at 
the  first  signal  of  his  approach,  the  swarthy  face 
flushed  up  as  it  had  done  once  before  that  afternoon, 
and  waiting  only  for  a  moment's  hurried  whisper  to 
her  friend.  Fanny's  flimsy  gown  whisked  out  of  view 
beyond  a  nheltering  hedge,  and  Buth,  as  though 
ignorant  of  her  brother's  approach,  folded  the  letter 
absently  within  its  cover,  and  turned  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  house. 


"THE   QUlVEE"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

69.  Give  some  passage  showing  that  **  sheepakins 
and  goatskins  "  were  tised  as  clothing. 

70.  What  character  is  given  by  St  Paul  of  the 
people  of  Crete  ? 

71.  What  {udg^ent  fell  upon  the  two  eldest  sons 
of  Aaron,  and  why  ? 

72.  The  word  reverend  is  used  only  once  in  the 
Bible.    Give  the  passage. 

73.  Mention  any  verse  from  which  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  customary  to  track  people  by  ''foot- 
prints." 

74.  Where  in  the  New  Testament  is  it  stated  that 
**  a  thousand  years  in  God's  sight  are  as  one  day  P" 
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55.  On  the  "  Day  of  Atonement "  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32). 

56.  Doeg  the  Edomite  (1  Sam.  zxiL  19). 

57.  "  Thoa  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself " 
(James  ii.  8). 

58.  At  Lystra— by  the  people  when  they  saw  SL 
Paul  heal  the  "impotent  man"  (Acts  ziv.  12). 

59.  From  Hobab  the  father-in-law  of  Moses— at 
the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges 
iv.  11,  21). 

60.  The  descendants  of  Korah  are  mentioned  as 
"  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  Tabemade "  (1  Chron. 
ix.  19). 
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Dratnit  by  M.  Ellen  Euward 

THE    ROBIN. 


1^  STABTIKa  robin  song  to  me, 
jy      With  loand  blaok  eTM,  with  bo«om  red, 
-^      Witlt  plaintive  prace  ot  msUom  head. 
Still  p«eriiig  here  and  there  to  mo, 
^nig  white,  eqwoted  onunba  of  bread. 
486 


And  these,  in  sport,  I  still  withheld : 
So  Bweet  it  was  to  hear  it  sing, 
So  sweet  to  watch  the  hopping  thing-, 

With  those  qnick  eager  eyea  compeHad 
To  looka  of  CDriooB  qneationing. 
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Bat  is  it  wise  to  make  pretence  ? 

The  seeming  false  is  often  fair ; 

For  lo?e  is  love,  tho'  love  should  wear 
The  mask  of  feigned  indifference : 

Bat  what  of  unforeseen  despair  ? 


O  cruel  heart  that  could  withhold 
The  crumbs  on  such  a  bitter  day ! 
For  still  the  bird  was  fain  to  stay. 

Half  perished  with  the  freezing  cold  : 
A  moment  more — ^it  flew  away ! 


Vm      Sk      £. 


"ABOUT  MY  FATHER'S  BUSINESS." 


BY  THOHAS  ABCHER. 


"WITH  THE  HALT  Ain>  THE  LAHE." 


SUPPOSE  there  are  few  people  in 
England,  who  are  at  all  accustomed 
to  keep  Christmas  amidst  a  loving 
&mi1y  circle,  who  have  not  daring 
the  sacred  festivities  of  the  season, 
and  all  the  household  sentiments  with 
which  they  are  inseparably  associated, 
made  some  reference  to  the  "  Christmas 
Carol/'  that  famous  story  of  the  great  novelist 
whose  presence  in  the  spirit  of  his  books  has 
brightened  so  many  a  Christmas  hearth,  and 
moved  80  many  gentle  hearts  to  kindly  thoaghts 
and  words  of  loving  cheer. 

Amongst  all  the  well-known  characters  to  which 
Mr.  Dickens  introduced  thousands  of  readers — 
characters  who,  to  many  of  us,  became  realities, 
and  were  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  living 
and  among  our  ordinary  acquaintances — there 
have  been  none,  except  perhaps  little  Nell,  who 
have  evoked  more  sympathetic  recognition  than' 
Tiny  Tim,  the  poor  crippled  child  of  Bob  Cratchit 
— the  child,  the  sound  of  whose  little  crutch  upon 
the  stair  was  listened  for  with  loving  expectation 
— the  shadow  of  whose  vacant  chair  in  the  "  Vision 
of  Christmas,"  gave  to  the  humbled  usurer  as 
keen  a  })ang  as  any  sight  that  he  saw  afterwards  in 
that  strange  dream  of  what  might  come  to  pass.  So 
completely  do  we  shiu-e  the  anxiety  of  Scrooge  in 
this  respect,  that  we  can  all  remember  giving  a 
sigh  of  relief  when,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  we 
learn  that  the  poor  crippled  boy  remains  to  bless 
the  fireside  where  even  his  afflictions  were  felt  to  be 
a  hallowing  influence  to  soften  animosities,  and  to 
draw  close  the  bonds  of  family  love. 

*^  Somehow  he  gets  thoughtful,  sitting  by  him- 
self" (says  Bob  Cratchit),  ''and  thinks  the 
strangest  things  you  ever  heard.  He  told  me, 
coming  home,  that  he  hoped  the  people  saw  him 
in  the  church,  because  he  was  a  cripple,  and  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember  upon 
Christmas  Day  who  made  lame  beggars  walk 
and  blind  men  see." 

If  I  needed  an  excuse  for  so  long  an  allusion  to 
that  pathetic  story,  which  has  stirred  so  many 
hearts  throughout  England,  I  might  find  it  in  the 
passage  I  have  joat  quoted ;  but  I  seek  none.    I 


refer  to  the  "  Christmas  Carol,"  because  in  it  the 
figure  of  the  crippled  boy,  occupying  so  small  a 
space,  yet  is  such  a  living,  touching  influence  as  to 
be  one  of  the  hcusehold  fancies  that  associate 
themselves  with  our  thoughts  of  Christmas-tide 
in  poor  homes ;  because  there  are  so  many  little 
crutches  the  sounds  of  which  are  heard — though 
fewer  than  there  used  to  be  before  orthopedic 
surgery  became  a  special  branch  of  study,  and 
hospitals  were  founded  for  its  practice;  because, 
though  Tiny  Tim  may  represent  so  many  crippled 
children  who  are  the  helpless  members  of  poor 
families,  where  they  are  tended  with  as  kindly  care 
as  working  fathers  and  mothers  can  find  time  for— 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  deformed  or  maimed 
lads  whose  lot  is  made  the  harder  because  of  the 
want  of  sympathy  and  ready  aid'that  would  lift  them 
out  of  utter  helplessness,  or  give  them  such  light 
labour  to  perform  as  would  diminish  their  sense  of 
dependence.  Finally,  because  I  desire  yon  to  bear 
me  company  to  one  place  in  London  where  this 
last  need  is  recognised,  and  where  forty  crippled 
boys,  suflering  from  various  inourable  deformities, 
which  yet  hare  left  them  the  use  of  their  hands, 
are  not  only  taught  a  trade,  but  are  enconraged, 
fed,  and  nurtured  for  the  three  years  during  which 
they  are  inmates  of  the  home — "The  National 
Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Boys." 

Alighting  frem  the  railway  carriage  which 
conveys  us  from  Mansion  House  Station  to  the 
pleasant  old  High  Street  of  Kensington,  we  are 
close  to  the  place  that  we  have  come  to  see,  for  the 
.building,  itself  a  quaint  old  house,  with  a  central 
doorway  between  two  projecting  deep  bay- 
windowed  fronts,  and  built  of  the  reddest  of  sed 
brick,  stands  at  the  end  of  "V^ight's  Lane,  looking 
us  full  in  the  face  as  we  approach  it  to  read  the 
style  and  title  plainly  painted  across  its  upper 
storey. 

The  house  has  good  reason  for  looking  the  world 
thus  bluffly  in  the  face,  for  it  is  an  independent 
building,  bought  and  paid  for ;  hearth-stone,  roof, 
tree,  and  chimney,  freehold,  and  without  debt  or 
mortgage.  Till  this  was  done  all  thought  of  con- 
siderable extension  was  put  aside.  The  question 
was  how  to  provide,  out  of  voluntary  subscriptions 
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and  contributions,  for  the  fifby  inmates  who  could 
be  admitted  within  those  sheltering  walls.  It  must 
be  premised,  however,  that  ten  pounds  a  year  has 
to  bo  paid  ibr  each  boy  who  is  occepted,  during  the 
three  years  that  he  remains  there,  to  be  taught  in 
the  evening  school  and  in  the  workshop,  not  only 
how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  but  to  become 
a  good  workman  at  tailoring,  carpentering,   or 
die-engraving   and  coloar-stamping.     These  are 
at  present  the  only  three  trades  taught  in  this 
truly  industrial  home,  but  they  appear  to  be  very 
admirably  suited  to  the  oases  of  those  who  are 
deformed  or  crippled  in  various  ways;  and  they 
are  taught  well,  as  an  inspection  of  the  work 
accomplished  will  prove.    For  the  workshops  are 
real  workshops,  where  the  boys  do  not  play  at 
work,  but  are  taught  their  trades  in  a  way  that 
will  enable  them  when  they  leave  the  institution 
to  gain  a  decent  livelihood,  or  even,  if  they  can 
save  a  little  money,  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves.   This  has  been  lately  done,  in  &ct,  by  two 
youths,  who,  having  thoroughly  learnt  the  relief- 
stamping  process,  have  contrived  to  buy  a  press 
and  the  materials  for  their  trade,  and  are  now  in 
partnership  in  a  country  town,   and  earning  a 
respectable  maintenance.      Of  sixteen  lads  who 
left  during  the  last  /ear,  twelve  were  doing  well 
as  journeymen  at  the  industries  they  had  learnt; 
one  had  set  up  in  business  for  himself  (the  relief- 
stamping  gives  the  greatest  facility  for  this) ;  and 
two  had  returned  to  their  friends  because  of  ill 
health,  while  one  had  not  reported  himself.    But 
during  the  sBfiae  period  forty  of  the  former  inmates 
had  been  to  visit  the  old  home,  and  gave  a  very 
encouraging  account  of  themselves.    Let  us  add, 
in  a  whisper,  that  amongst  these  visitors  were  a 
"  team  "  of  old  boys,  who  had  oome  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  a  '*  team  "  of  the  new  boys,  to  play  a 
match  at  cricket    Yes,  and  that  these  teams  of 
cripples  have,  over  and  over  again,  carried  off  their 
bats  against  opponents  who,  if  they  expected  an 
easy  victory,  found  themselves  to  have  been  most 
amazingly  mistaken.    I  don't  think  this  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Beport,  but  it  is  well  to  know  it, 
because  it  serves  to  prove  how  truly  beneficent  a 
work  is  being  done  here,  in  removing  boys  from 
a  too  oflen  almost  "hopeless"  condition  to  one 
of  useful,  intelligent,  skilled  labour,  and  to  healthy 
self-forgetfhlness  aAd  association  in  the  ordinary 
duties  and  recreations  of  their  fellows.    It  must 
be  remembered  that  every  boy  there  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  incurable.     After  having  been  nominated 
by  the  person  willing  to  contribute  the  annual 
payment  of  £10,  the  medical  of&cers  of  the  insti- 
tution (or  if  in  the  country,  some  qualified  prac- 
titioner) examine  the  candidate,  who  must  be  above 
twelve  and  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
neither  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  without  the  use 
of  his  hands.    The  name  of  the  candidate  is  then 


added  to  the  list  of  those  waiting  for  admission— 
of  whom  there   are   now,    unfortunately,  above 
seventy — and  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  funds 
are  suflScient  to  maintain  the  full  number  of  in- 
mates, these  candidates  are  taJcen  in  succession, 
without  voting,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  of  whom  the  President  is  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  Mr. 
S.  H.  Bibby,  of  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 
There  is  also  an  efficient  Ladies*  Committee  for  the 
household  management  and  for  advising  as  to  the 
education  of  the  boys,  the  visits  of  the  friends  of 
the  inmates,  and  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Home 
generally.     There  are  some  severe  cases  of  de- 
formity  here — club-foot,    spinal   curvature,    and 
various  distortions  of  the  legs — ^and  in  many  cases 
instruments  are  worn,  but  the  Institution  does  not 
profess  to  provide  these.     Frequently  they  are 
procured  by  special   coRtributions,    and   among 
the  latest  gifts  of  this  kind  is  a  serviceable  wooden 
leg  or  two,  which  have  had  the  happy  effect  of 
relieving  their  recipients  from  the  necessity  of 
using  crutches;   but  it  is  distinctly  insisted  on 
that  the  Home  is  not  a  hospital,  and  is  only  curar 
tive  in  the  sense  of  improving  the  condition  of 
those  who,  having  been  pronounced  incurable,  are 
yet    capable    of   greatly    increased    activity   and 
strength  by  means  of  nourishing  and  regular  food, 
interesting  occupation,  and  healthy  exercise  with 
companions  who  themselves  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  halt  and  the  lame,  and  yet  are,  in  a  very 
certain  sense,  made  to  walk  and  to  leap  and  to 
praise  God.    For  see,  at  the  very  moment  that  I 
am  speaking,  a  little  figure  darts  out  of  the  passage 
yonder  and  scampers  across  the  large  open  green 
space  at  the  back  of  the  house  on  his  way  to  the 
new  range  of  workshops  that  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  are  also  paid  for.    Is  it  possible  to 
apply  the  term  cripple  to  such  an  elf,  who  is  out  of 
reach  before  one  can  ask  his  name  P    Yes ;  that 
very  elf-like  look  is  the  result  of  a  deformity  which 
stops  growth,  though  it  leaves  the  limbs  as  active 
as  you  see  them.    But  come  up-stairs  to  the  first 
of  the  present  workshops,  and  you  may  note  among 
the  colour-stami)ers,  sitting  on  their  high  stools 
before  the  dies  and  presses,  cases  of  more  decided 
deformity  or  of  crippling  by  accident.    These  boys 
follow  an  artistic,  pretty  business,  and  visitors  may 
do  worse  than  give  a  small  or  a  large  order  for  note- 
paper  sfnd  envelopes,  stamped  with  crest,  motto,  or 
quaint  design.    So  well  is  the  work  executed,  that 
the  Home  has  orders  constantly  in  hand  for  the 
trade,  and  some  of  the  dies  are  really  beautiful 
examples  of  engraving.    I  think  that  in  this  long 
pleasant  upper  room,  with  its  high  bench  running 
along  the  window,  fitted  with  the  presses  and  im- 
plements for  the  work,  there  are  more  severe  cases 
of  deformity  than  will  be  seen  either  in  the  tailors' 
department  on  the  same  floor,  or  in  the  carpenters' 
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shop  below.  One  reflects  on  the  numerous  acci* 
dents  to  wbich  the  children  of  the  poor  are  liable, 
such  as  falls  down  flights  of  stairs;  to  the  inhuman 
neglect  of  old  women  who  are  paid  as  "  minders  "  bjr 
mothers  compelled  to  go  out  to  work  in  neighbour- 
hoods where  no  infant  crdche,  no  babies'  cradle 
home,  has  yet  been  established,  or  in  country  towns 
where  such  institutions  have  scarcely  been  heard 
of.  One  remembers  with  pity  the  scores  of  poor 
little  creatures  who  have  to  nurse  and  tend  children 
almost  as  big  as  themselves,  so  that  they  and  their 
charges  too  often  become  deformed  together,  the 
nurse  with  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  the 
baby  with  vertical  curvature  or  with  deformities  of 
the  feet  or  legs.  One  thinks,  in  short,  of  the  many 
perils  to  healthy  lifo  and  well-formed  limb  thsJb 
beset  the  childi'en  of  the  poor,  and  then  coming 
back  to  the  figures  of  this  National  Home,  which 
yet,  with  careful  management  and  due  economy, 
can  only  receive  forty  or  fifty  crippled  boys — 
wonders  how  long  it  is  to  be  before  the  ruddy  old 
house  in  Wright's  Lane  will  expand  its  broad  bosom 
and  stretch  out  long  arms  on  either  side  to  em- 
brace  three-score  more  lads,  taken  from  present 
neglect  and  want  and  probable  ill-usage,  to  be  fed 
and  taught  and  nurtured  for  three  years,  during 
which  the  whole  future  will  be  changed  for  them, 
and  their  lives  redeemed  from  the  degradation 
that  had  threatened  them  just  as  their  bodies 
expand  with  renewed  health  and  strange  develop- 
ments of  unsuspected  strength,  and  their  souls  are 
lighted  with  hope  and  the  sympathy  of  loving 
words  and  hearty  manly  encouragement. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  already;  for  that 
munificent  anonymous  benefactor,  whose  thousand- 
pound  cheques  have  helped  so  many  of  our  de- 
serving charities,  has  shown  his  or  her  usual  nice 
discrimination  by  taking  a  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Wright's  Lane.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the 
erection  of  these  long  workshops  which  extend 
across  one  side  of  the  wide  green  area*  with  its 
ornamental  trees,  at  the  back  of  the  building — an 
area  which  is  a  good  part  of  the  acre  on  which  the 
property  stands^  and  forms  a  capital  recreation- 
ground,  without  quite  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
pleasant  kitchen-garden  beyond,  or  the  little 
building  in  the  further  comer,  which  is  intended 
as  a  cottage-infirmary  in  cases  of  sickness.  There 
are  the  workshops,  quite  ready  for  another  con- 
tingent of  lads,  such  as  are  now  busily  at  work  in 
the  tailoring  department,  where  they  are  sitting 
on  the  board  in  the  proper  tailor-fashion,  sewing 
away  at  one  or  other  of  the  many  private  orders 
for  gentlemen's  clothes,  or  "juvenile  suits,"  which 
are  the  better  appreciated  because  they  are  hand- 
sewn,  instead  ef  being  made  with  that  machine,  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  to  learn  the  working  of 
which  is,  however*  a  necessary  part  of  the  modem 
tailor's  trade.    Quite  ready,  also,  for  our  friends 


the  relief-stampers,  and  for  an  additional  crew  of 
young  carpenters  to  join  those  who  are  now  busy 
below  amidst  a  fine  odour  of  fresh  deal  and  the 
cheery  sound  of  hammer,  chisel,  and  plane.  One 
of  our  young  friends  of  the  wooden  legs — a  strap- 
ping fellow  of  seventeen — is  just  deftly  finishing  off 
a  very  attractive  chest  of  drawers,  which  will  only 
need  to  be  taken  to  the  painting  and  varnishing 
rooms  that  are  to  form  a  part  of*  the  new  building 
to  be  a  very  capital  example  of  the  workmanship  of 
the  establishment.  For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on  that  the  customers  of  the  Industrial 
Cripples  get  value  for  their  money,  whether  it  be 
in  ornamental  stationery,  in  plain  furniture, 
packing  cases,  boxes,  and  general  carpentry,  or  in 
'* superfine  suits"  to  order,  or  ^own  materials 
made  up  and  repairs  neatly  executed."  It  is  no 
sham  industrial  school,  but  a  real  practical 
working  establishment,  and  when  the  now  build- 
ings are  quite  completed,  and  the  dwelling-house 
has  that  other  wing  added  to  it,  in  order  to  provide 
proper  dormitories  and  a  school-room,  dining- 
room,  and  lavatory,  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  boys  who  are  waiting  anxiously  for 

admission 

Ah!  but  the  question  is,  When  shall  this  be? 
Kot  till  another  £5,000  is  added  to  the  funds,  I 
am  told — about  as  much  money  as  is  sometimes 
spent  in  some  public  display  which  lasts  three  or 
four  hours,  and  going  to  look  at  which  probably 
half  a  dosen  men,  women,  or  children  are  lamed 
and  crippled  in  the  crowd.  Judging  from  the 
present  arrangements,  with  very  little  room  to 
spare,  and  a  not  very  conveniently-adaptable 
space,  the  money  would  be  carefully  spent;  for 
there  is  no  tendency  to  undue  luxury,  and  the 
present  household  staff  would  still  be  sufficient  for 
providing  meals  and  looking  after  the  &mily  needs 
of  these  robust  and  independent  young  cripples. 
That  it  would  be  a  work  all  the  more  beneficial, 
because  of  this  very  independence  with  which  it  is 
associa^jBd,  it  needs  few  arguments  to  prove ;  but, 
should  reasons  be  asked  for,  let  us  take  the  three 
last  cases  for  which  the  benefits  of  the  Home  are 
earnestly  sought,  and  they  will  speak  in  suggestive 
accents  of  the  need  of  that  extension  for  which  an 
appeal  is  being  made.  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
names  either  of  those  who  nominate  the  cases  or 
the  boys  themselves;  but  be  assured  that  the 
former  would  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  need 
which  it  is  sought  to  relieve : — 

No.  L— "  The  father  is  pan^yied,  and  can  do  no  work.   Th« 
mother  is  not  a  retj  satisfactorr  perBon.    Family  oonsiits  of — 

1.  The  eldest,  a  hoj  of  twenty,  who  does  odd  Jobs. 

2.  The  cripple. 

8.  Boy,  works,  and  gets  5s. 
4.  Boy,  sells  lights  in  the  City. 

There  are  four  little  girls  at  home  besides. 

The  cripple  is  in  a  yery  wretched  state  from  want  of  food,  hot 
he  has  the  use  of  his  hands.'* 
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Vo.  2  (BDDrBUBaK).^"  Wm  nerer  at  school  more  thaa  a  j«ur 
in  Ua  life,  aad  nerer  attended  regalarly  two  months  together. 
He  oaa  neither  read  nor  write,  and  has  been  negleeted  and 
often  half-starved  by  his  dissipated  parents.  His  mother  pawns 
eTerything  she  can  get  to  boj  drink,  and  the  boy  has  little 
benefit  from  the  wages  he  makes,  which  are  about  5s.  per  week. 

Their  house  is  miserably  dirty,  Mrs. (the  mother)  being 

always  drank  or  incapable  on  the  Satardaj  and  Sunday.    The 

boy  works  at  Mr.  B 's  Fotteiy,  P .    He  is  honest  sad 

industrious.  He  is  more  miserable  at  home  of  late  since  he  is 
left  alone  with  his  mother.  It  would  be  a  great  adrantage  to 
the  boy  if  he  oould  be  admitted  to  the  Industrial  Home  at 
Kensington,  where  he  would  be  well  trained,  and  where  he  would 
be  quite  beyond  his  mother's  reach.'* 

Ko.  8  (reoommended  b7  •>  Clergymsa).— "  Has  been  very 
regular  at  our  school,  and  has  been  attentiTe  and  got  on  Tery 
well.  Hia  mother,  a  widow,  lives  with  her  sons,  all  of  whom 
she  has  brought  up  well.  She  is  an  industrious,  honest  woman, 
and  receives  no  help  from  the  Board  of  Quardiaaa  excepting  an 
allowance  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cripple,  and  which, 
in  case  of  his  being  accepted  at  the  Home,  they  have  promiaed 
to  continue  to  pay  for  hla  maintenance.  I  may  add  that  the  Board, 
when  he  was  called  before  them  the  other  day,  gaTO  great  pral»e 
to  his  mother  for  the  cleanliness  and  respectabilit7  of  his 


Poor,  depressed,  starred,  neglected,  hopeless, 
crippled  boys,  how  long  will  it  be  before  thej  come 
here  for  shelter,  for  hope,  and  renewal  of  life  P  I 
should  ask  the  question — ^though  the  answer  could 
only  be  a  guess — ^but  I  am  suddenly  diyerted  by 
the  tremendous  ringing  of  a  hand-bell,  on  which 
one  vigorous  young  cripple  is  ringing  a  peal,  which 
is  almost  loud  enough  to  announce  to  all  Kensing- 
ton that  it  is  "tea-time."  The  sound  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  all  the  forty  from  their  work — a 
contingent  of  young  carpenters  staying  behind 
for  a  little  while  to  dispose  of  some  waste 
shavings  which  hare  been  swept  out  of  some 
comer  where  they  may  have  been  in  the  way. 
Then  they  come  trooping  into  the  big  room,  where 
they  present  so  strange  a  variety  of  height  and 
appearance,  and  also  so  remarkable  a  diversity  of 
twist  and  lameness  and  distortion,  that  we  aro 
impressed  at  once  with  the  melancholy  fact  that 
every  boy  there  is  in  reality  a  cripple,  aod  yet 
with  the  cheering  reflection,  inspired  by  some  of 
the   lively  smiling   &ces,    that   there   are  vast 


mitigations  of  such  afflictions — ^mitigations  that 
come  so  near  to  cures  as  to  make  our  neglect  of 
them  a  very  serious  evil,  when  the  means  lie  near 
at  hand. 

In  this  big  room,  which  is  neither  dining-room, 
nor  kitchen,  nor  refectory,   but  a  homely  com* 
bination  of  all  three,  there  is  no  ornament,  no 
sign  of  luxury,  or  of   unnecessary  expenditure 
— ^plain  deal  forms  or  stools  at  plain  deal  tables, 
on  which  are  arranged  a  regiment  of  full-sized 
mugs  of  good  sound  tea,  and  plates,  each  con- 
taining a  substantial  half-pound  slice  of  bread 
from  a  homely  two-pound  loaf,  spread  with  butter 
or  dripping.     For  breakfast  the  same  quantity  is 
provided,  with  the  substitution  of  coffee  for  tea; 
and  dinner  consists  of  a  half-pound  of  roast  or 
boiled  meat,  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  dump- 
lings, pies,  or  puddings ;  while  bread  and  cheese,  or 
bread  and  butter,  is  served  for  supper.   For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  working  lads,  and 
that  they  require  to  be  substantially,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  their  bodily  affliction,  even  generously 
fed,  so  that  these  supplies  of  pure  plain  diet  are 
not  by  any  means  excessive ;  and  they  aro  such  as 
one  very  ordinary  kitchen  can  supply — a  kitchen, 
by-the-bye,  which  will  probably  be  superseded  by  a 
more  convenient  one  when  the  new  wing  shall 
be   built.      Yet    there    is    something    in    these 
unadorned,    bare,    almost  too   plainly  appointed 
places,  which  brings  with  it  a  reassuring  conviction 
that   the  institution  has  never  been  pampered. 
The  dining-room,  which  has  to  do  duty  for  a  school- 
room also — the  play-room,  which  is  a  rather  dim 
kind  of  retreat  on  this  November  evening — and  the 
plain,  rather  bare,  but  still  clean  and  airy  dormi- 
tories (especially  those  in  the  big  bay-windowed 
front  rooms  of  the  old  red  brick  house),  are  evidences 
that  the  place  does  not  belie  its  name ;  that  it  is 
really  a  home,  but  essentially  an  industrial  home, 
where  work  goes  on  as  a  part  of  each  day's  blessing, 
and  the  title  to  play  freely  and  with  a  light  heart 
is  thereby  ensured. 
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« 


I  am  Th'ne :  save  me."— Psalx  ex  x.  94. 


^E[INE  by  creation;  though  that  is  not 
much;  for  evil  angels  and  bad  men 
— fallen  and  perverted  as  they  are 
now — came  forth  from  the  creative 
hand  of  God.  Thine  by  redemption,  too ;  though 
that  is  not  enough — for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
reaches  over  many  who  live  in  neglect  or  in 
defiance  of  it.  But  Thine  in  a  higher  sense,  by  a 
truer  and  more  tender  tie ;  Thine  by  adoption  and 


grace;  Thine  by  Thy  loving  acceptance  of  love, 
and  by  my  glad  surrender  to  Thy  will  and  service.'' 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  former  part  of  the  text. 
The  soul  is  conscious  that  an  actual  personal 
transaction  of  a  spiritual  nature  has  taken  place 
between  itself  and  Christ.  There  has  been  a 
transfer,  an  exchange,  a  passing  into  the  region 
of  the  ownership  of  Christ ;  and  to  this  the  man 
makes  his  appeal. 
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That  this  is  true  of  every  Christian  need  scarcely 
be  said.  There  are  many  gradations  of  spiritual 
attainment,  many  stages  or  levels  of  the  spiritual 
life,  some  higher,  some  lower;  but  in  one  point 'all 
Christians  are  alike,  in  the  fact  of  having  quitted 
self  —  self-trust,  self-dependence,  self-love  —  for 
Christ.  "Once  I  was  my  own,  or  at  least,  I 
i^ought  so/'  the  Christian  may  say:  '*now  I  am 
Thine;"  and  that  he  is  such,  is  a  cause  of  the 
deepest  and  most  adoring  gratitude. 

On  this  relation  the  Christian  builds  that  plea 
which  is  the  second  parb  of  the  text;  not,  be  it 
remarked,  that  he  puts  forward  the  facb  that  he 
has  accepted  Christ.  No!  that  would  be  too 
maoh  like  making  a  claim  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  merit.  The  sisters  do  not  say,  "  Lord !  he 
who  loves  Thee  is  sick,"  but  they  say,  "  Lord !  he 
whom  TJwu  hvest  is  sick."  There  you  have  the 
delicacy  of  the  Christian  instinct.  There  the  true 
position  is  taken.  ITot  the  fact  that  Lazarus 
loves  Christ  (though  that  would  be  true),  but  the 
&ot  that  Christ  first  loved  Lazarus,  and  so  drew 
forth  hie  love,  is  the  foundation  of  the  earnest 
sisterly  appeal.  So,  in  our  text:  "I  am  Thine. 
Thou  hast  made  me  such.  Thou  hast  drawn  me ' 
by  Thy  Spirit ;  won  me  by  Thy  love ;  united  me 
to  Thyself  by  a  faith  which  is  Thine  own  gift: 
ihereforet  save  me."  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  Saviour 
not  to  forsake  J;he  work  of  His  own  hands — not  to 
leave  incomplete  what  He  has  Himself  begun. 

Now  as  to  the  words  "  save  me."  What  do  they 
mean  P  Certainly  they  do  not  refer  to  saving  from 
perdition.  That  kind  of  salvation  is  already  secured. 
"There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus;"  and  one  who  can  truly  say,  ''I  am 
Thine  " — is  in  no  danger  of  the  frightful  penalty 
which  will  be  exacted  from  impenitent  Christless  ■ 
sinners.  But  the  Christian  desires  to  be  saved 
from,  the  power,  from  the  influence  of  sin;  and  it 
is  to  this  that  the  prayer  is  directed.  A  lady  of 
whom  we  have  heard  was  attacked  with  acute  and 
agonising  disease.  When  almost  worn-out  with 
incessant  and  protracted  suffering,  her  chief  anxiety 
was  that  she  might  not  be  tempted  at  any  time  to 
murmur  against  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 
Probably  enough  she  may  have  prayed  for  the 
removal,  or  at  least  for  the  mitigation  of  her 
anguish.  It  would  have  been  ulmatural  not  to 
have  done  so.  But  still,  what  she  desired  most 
was  to  be  kept  from  the  rebellion  of  impatience ; 
to  be  preserved  from  the  risk  of  dishonouring  her 
Lord  by  complaining  of  the  lot  which  He  had 
appointed  for  her.  What  she  said  was,  in  effect, 
this — "I  am  Thine:  save  me  from  the  sin  of 
rebelling  against  Thee." 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  for  us  to  attempt  to 
conceive  distinctly  how  it  is  that  Christ  saves  us. 
Let  us  take  a  simple  illustration  for  the  purpose. 
We  are  deeply  in  debt*    We  owe  thousands,  which 


never,  by  any  possibility,  we  can  hope  to  pay.  Our 
condition  is  desperate.  Then  a  wealthy  and  com- 
passionate friend  steps  forward  to  our  relief.  He 
pays  our  debts :  he  pays  them  down  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  we  contributing  absolutely  nothing 
to  the  liquidation — and  we  are  free.  Feeling  the 
relief,  now  that  the  burden  is  gone,  we  pluck  up 
courage,  and  f&ncj  that  we  can  get  along  for  the 
future  ourselves,  with  perhaps  a  little  occasional 
help  from  our  generous  benefactor.  But  he  says, 
"No;  that  cannot  be.  You  must  look  to  me 
for  ready  money  to  pay  your  way  henceforward, 
just  as  you  looked  to  me  in  the  first  instance  for 
money  for  the  liquidation  of  your  debts.  And  yoa 
must  look  to  me  only.  I  do  not  consent  to  share 
with  any  one,  not  even  with  yourself,  in  meeting 
your  doily  expenses.  Draw  upon  me  to  what 
extent  you  please;  but  only  on  condition  that 
you  draw  upon  no  one  else."  You  will  easily 
see  how  this  applies  to  spiritual  things.  In  our 
prayers  for  help  in  the  conflict  with  sin,  we  fre- 
quently ask — do  we  notP — as  if  we  expected  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  add  His  strength  to  our  strength, 
that  we  might  accomplish  the  work  conjointly  with 
Him.  But  surely  this  is  a  mistake.  There  is 
something  erroneous  in  supposing  that  we  have  an 
independent  supply  of  strength  of  our  own.  We 
have  really  nothing  apart  from  Christ.  "  Without 
Me,"  He  says,  "ye  can  dp  nothing.'*  And  our 
business  is  just  to  acknowledge  and  realise  our 
own  strengthlessness,  and  to  leave  ourselves  with- 
out reserve  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  that  He  may 
work  in  us  and  through  us  in  the  conflict  with 
indwelling  sin. 

But — are  we  not  to  look  into  ourselves,  that  we 
may  watch  against  sin,  detect  its  first  risings,  and 
crush  them  P  Well,  perhaps ;  but  more,  far  more, 
to  look  out  from  self  to  Christ,  and  certainly  not 
to  try  to  crush  sin  ourselves,  but  to  leave  it  to 
Christ  to  do  the  thing  for  us.  There  is  a  close 
resemblance,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  between 
the  manner  of  salvation  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  and 
the  manner  of  salvation  from  the  power  of  sin.  In 
the  former  case  we  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  to 
resist  our  natural  tendency  to  try  to  do  something 
for  ourselves.  We  just  lie  back  in  the  Saviour's 
hands;  we  just  rest  upon  His  work;  not  a  single  jot 
or  tittle  of  our  own  do  we  dream  of  adding  to  it.  It 
is  complete  in  itself.  We  are  only  too  thankful  to 
have  such  a  perfect  dependence  to  cast  oorselTes 
upon.  ' 

And  in  the  latter  case  the  Spirit  teaches  ns 
to  leave  ourselves  with  a  similarly  entire  and 
unreserving  trust  in  the  Saviour's  hands.  The 
struggle  spoken  of  in  Scripture  is  a  struggle  witli 
our  own  Christ-resisting  tendencies;  with  our  own 
self-will;  with  our  desire  to  contribute  our  own 
share  to  the  victory.  But  we  really  win  the 
victory  when  we  leave  it  to  Christ  to  win  it  for  ua. 


suKit-ruKE    IjEssuns    fok    huhuol.    awd    home. 
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Saved  from  that  hell  which  is  the  Beparotion  of  the 
soul  from  tho  liTinp;  God,  we  have  jet  mach  else 
to  be  eoved  from — from  pride,  for  instance ;  from 
self-seeking  and  Eelf-exaltation ;  from  impatience; 
from  discontent ;  from  irreverence ;  from  worldli- 
neas;  fromanbeliefi  from  the  power  of  old  habit. 


neas;  trom  anbeliet  i  Irom  the  power  Ot  old  baiiiC:     to  do  it.      And  tbna  1 
aje,  and  from  manj  other  outbreakings  of  that    viiU  give  ua  the  victorj. 


'old  r 


which  is  crucifled,  but  not  jet  dead. 
And  who  is  to  save  ua  P  Jesos  alone — Jeaos 
allowed  to  work  in  ua  aJone,  without  the  ob- 
struction of  the  help  which  we  officioualy  offer 
Him.  We  look  to  Him  to  do  it;  we  expect  TTim 
to  do  it.     And  thna  looking  and  expecting,  'ITa 
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Chapltrt  to  ha  raad — Adt  ei.,  arii.,  oiti.  (parU  of.') 

I  N  EifBKT'a    Dbath.    (Bead  tn.  19—25.) 

Ji    Onr  lost  leaaos   ended  with   the  release 

Wt  of  St.   Peter  from  priscn.     From  xii.  19 

1^   show   how  enraged  Hered   waa  with  hia 

'\     escape,  and  how  ha  vented  hia  foij  on 

'     the    priaoa    warders.      He     would    feel 

completelj   beaten  and  humbled   by    the 

failure   of  his  attempt.     Cannot  endmv  to  remain 

in   Jenualem ;    where  does  he    go  P      Bemiod   the 

children    how   the    same     Herod    Antipaa    (sod    of 

Herod   the    Great)  had    kept   a    "set"  day  onee 

before,    Whea  waa  it  ?  (Matt.  liv.  6.)     "What  had 

h^pened   there  f      Hia    enemy   beheaded,   and   he 

flznltant.     Now  another  similar  day  kept ;  probably 

m&ny  of  the  same  people  there — lords,  captains,  Ac., 

of  Galilee  (Uark  vL  21).     What  does  Herod  do  P  and 

how  do  the  people  leceivo  hia  speech  ?     Doei  he  stop 

them  or  reprove  them  i*     Contrast  with  conduct  of 

Faol  and  Barnabas  on  similar   occasion  (A.ct8  liv. 

18,  14).     Describe  the  dreadful  scene.     The  king  in 

royal    robes  on   his   throne ;   courtiers,  attendants, 

soldiera  aronnd;    the    hushed  silence;    the   king's 

speech,  the  ahout  of   applauaa;   the  king's  andden 

illneaa,  doctors  hastily  anatmoned;  the  king  carried 

oat;  the  awe  of  the  multitude;  the  speedy  death. 

What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  people  P     Who  now 

were  triumphant,  the  Christians  or  their  enemies  ? 

So  the  Word  ot  (Jod  grew,  i.e.,  numbe«  were  added 

to  the  Churoh.     Now  two  apostles  return.     Where 

haA  they  beenP     Must  turn  back  and  see. 

P&acncu.  Lesson.  Qod!t  power  over  Eii  enemiee. 
Uay  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask,  Why  was  John 
Baptist  beheaded,  and  Peter  delivered  from  this  same 
Herod  ?  God's  ways  not  aa  onr  ways.  Can  sea,  at 
KOj  rate,  how  Eeced  waa  atorlng  up  vengeance  for 
himself,  and  now  Qod's  power  triumphantly  shown 
in  hia  destruction.  So  will  finally  all  Ood'a  enemies 
be  destroyed.  May  hold  up  heads  and  prosper  now, 
mtut  finally  he  ponished.  Let  children  put  question. 
Am  I  Qod's  friend  or  enemy  ?  working  fer  God  or 
■gainst  Him  P     No  middle  course. 

H.  A  MiaaiOK  of  aocoouB.  (Read  li.  27—30.) 
Skow  Antioch  on  the  map,  as  the  headquarters  for 
th*  praaant  of   the   Church.      Why  had   they  left 


Jemaalem  ?  Now  receive  a  visit  from  aome  prophets, 
or  teachers  (liii.  I).  Who  predicts  the  famine,  and 
how  could  he  F  Remind  how  often  we  read  of 
famine  especially  severe  in  Palestine.  TIfuaAbraham 
avoided  one  by  going  into  Egypt  (Cion.  nii.  1,  xxvi. 
10).  Whatwaathefii^tthought  of  dieciples?  tostore 
up  grain  in  case  their  supplies  fell  short  P  No ;  at 
once  to  send  relief.  Point  out  how  evidently  now 
the  plan  of  having  aU  goods  in  oonunon  bad  been 
abandoned,  and  each  sent  according  to  his  ability 
and  willingness.  Who  were  selected  to  take  the 
alms  ?  These  two,  still  friends,  living  and  worklnff 
together.  How  welcome  tliey  would  be  in  Judeal 
how  warmly  received  by  brethren  there  aa  ahowing 
that  they  and  their  wants  were  not  for^tten  1  This 
help  would  bind  Christians  together  more  closely. 
Pity  not  expended  in  mere  words.  For  rules  as 
to  almsgiving  see  Matt.  vi.  S,  2  Cor.  ii.  7,  James 
ii.  16.  To  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  would  they 
probably  go  ?  (Acta  lii.  12,)  From  this  house  they 
gain  a  new  and  active  worker.  Who  is  he,  and 
what  relative  to  Barnabas  P  (ver.  25;  Col.  iv.  ID.) 
So  the  three — ancle,  nephew,  and  friend — return  to 
Antioch. 

PaacncAl.  Lassoil.  The  uiuebfiAneu  q^  religion. 
What  is  the  Gospel  rule  s-t  to  our  love  to  our  fellow* 
man  ?  (Bom.  xiiL  8,  9.)  Therefore  must  have  same 
care  and  regard  for  them  as  for  oarselves,  only  it 
must  inoceed  from  love  and  not  oompnluon,  or  ia 
worthless  (I  Cor.  liii.  3). 

IIL  A  Mission  or  Entkbpbisi.  (Bead  xiii.  1.) 
The  Church  now  well  established,  large  number  of 
Jews  converted,  a  proselyte  baptised.  Who  waa  he  f 
A  Oentite  centurion  and  hia  company  instructed  and 
baptised.  Enemies  for  the  time  put  down,  and  rest 
in  the  Church.  The  time  come  for  extending  their 
work.  All  nations  ore  to  be  taught  (Maxk  ivi.  16). 
Still,  no  impatience ;  quietly  wait  for  inatructions, 
like  Noah  when  world  waa  dry,  Abraham  in  Canaan 
before  birth  of  son,  Moses  in  Midian  before  sent  to 
Pharaoh.  God'a  time  for  work  always  best.  At  last 
summons  came.  Notice  (1)  T^  Coll.  Who  gava 
instructions  P  Evidently  Holy  Spirit  spoken  of  as  a 
person.  His  great  work  io  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
convincing  of  sin,  ^c,  now  begun.     Comparing  "  I 
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I1BT6  called"  (tot.  2)  with  ii,  15.  whew  Cbriat  ia 
spaAkiag,  will  be  ■troDg'  proof  of  Hia  equality  witli 
the  Son  of  God.  (2)  The  prtparaSon.  Saoli  ytarj 
eolenm  and  impt^tant  work  aa  of  going  to  un- 
known lands,  proBoliiiig  to  beatlieD,  needed  special 
prsporation.  Tanght  this  by  CbriBt  (Matt  irii.  21). 
(3)  Tka  ordmaiion.  A3  Cbrist  laid  hands  on  apoetlea 
(Luke  xxit.  60),  so  they  on  these  two  miaaionaHee. 
A  soleoiD  and  tonohing  aoene.  Bamaboa  and  Sanl 
probably  elected  apoetles  in  place  of  Jamee  and  some 
other  who  waa  dead,  bo  as  to  keep  np  the  original 
number,  twelre.  ^netme  the  two  friends,  with  John 
as  their  seirant  (rer.  6),  embarking  at  the  port  of 
Antiooh,  called  Selenda  (rer.  4),  the  "  prophets  and 
teachers"  (ver.  1)  seeing  them  safe  on  board,  tbe 


farewell  greetings  and  good  wishes  eipreeaed,  the 
misaion  party  fall  of  eager  hopes  of  the  triumph* 
th«T  should  win. 

P&UTncAL  LiBsaN.  Obediatet  to  GFmTi  eaU. 
niongh  not  given  directly  now,  atill  His  call  often 
nntnistakable.  If  we  were  called  for  snoh  a  work 
should  we  be  ready  ?  Bat  are  called  to  daily  work 
for  Qod  to  those  aronnd  ns.  How  are  we  doing  it? 
QiutHaiu  lo  be  onnMred. 

1.  Describe  the  death  of  Herod. 

2.  What  practical  lesson  does  it  teatix  ? 

8.  On  what  missioD  did  BamabAB  and  Saul  first  go? 

4.  Lay  down  some  dear  mlea  for  almsgiving. 

5.  Deacribe  their  second  mission. 

6.  What  praotica]  leMon  does  it  teach  ne  ? 


LOST    IN   THE    WINNING. 


CHAPTEE   XXV. 

DA  permitted  herself  to  be  led 

baok  to  the  quiet  precincts  of 

the  Temple,  that   she   might 

answer  the   artisfs   inqoiries 

for  the  Cheaaingtons  more  at 

her  ease  than  in  the  roar  of 

the  busy  street ;  And  she  oon- 

«r  clear  of  nay  mention  of  her 

le  she  answered  his  qnestione 

Le  conntese's  health,  and  her 

for  being  in  London. 

rry  to  hear  that  Lady  Eadoia 

u»   .n^t  iJ;  though  I  oould  fancy  that 

snoh  a  trial  of  temper  and  patience  woald  prove 

beneficial  to  hOT,"  Hr.  Allonby  obserred.  "She  only 

wanted  a   little  softening — toning   down,  to  apeak 

technically — to  make  her  a  rery  charming  woman." 

"Yon  are  Tight,  Ur.  Allonby,"  was  the  warm 
response,  "  she  was  always  Tory  lovable,  in  spits  of 
h«r  impetvoaity,  bat  she  is  donbly  ao  new  a  touch  of 
SOiraw  has  passed  over  hOT  head." 

"  Did  you  know  that  I  succeeded  in  flnisfaing  my 
aketeh  of  her  ladyship  while  I  waa  at  the  Hallf"  he 
said,  preeently,  "  and  have  worked  it  up  into  a 
porbait,  of  which  I  should  much  like  to  hear  yonr 
opinion.  Will  yon  let  me  baTs  tlie  pleaanre  of 
introducing  yon  to  my  womankind  F  We  live  in  one 
of  tbe  streeta  tnrning  from  the  Strand  towards  the 
river;  and  I  have  talked  of  yon  ac  often  to  Doris 
and  Oran,  that  they  will  not  look  upon  yon  as  a 
atranger." 

Eda  hwitated  a  minute,  then  accepted  his  offered 
arm,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  street  he  indicated. 
It  waa  a  very  qniet  bnt  respectable  cue,  and  she 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  spotless  hue  of 
the  blinds  and  chrtsins  at  the  windows  of  that  part  of 
the  bouse  in  Mr.  A:llonby's  occupation.  The  sitting- 
room   into  which   ho  led   ber  waa  very  small,  bnt  I 


eqnally  bright;  and  tbongb  the  furniture  waa  scanty 
and  common,  the  exquiaito  neatness  with  which  it 
waa  arranged,  and  the  beanty  of  the  fema  that  filled 
the  windows,  gave  it  a  very  pleasant  aspect 

A  handsome  bnt  precise-looking  woman,  about 
thirty,  who  bore  a  strong  reoemblanoe  to  Mr.  Allonby, 
started  up  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  ran  to  meet 
him ;  but  instead  of  tbrowing  bereelf  into  Ms  arms, 
aa  Eda  thought  she  intonded  doing,  she  stooped 
down  to  remoTO,  with  a  daster  she  held  in  her  band, 
the  dust  his  boots  had  gathered  during  hia  'nik. 

"  Now  you'll  do.  Frits,"  she  said,  with  a  emile, 
as  she  arose;  "only  don't  drop  that  gloro  yon  are 
holding,  nor  bring  your  hat  into  the  room,  pltattf 
But  you  are  not  alone !" 

"No,  Doris;  tbia  ia  Hias  Granton.  Is  Gran  in  tbe 
hnmonz  for  company  to-day  f" 

"  Gran 's  always  pleased  to  see  any  one  who  doesn't 
talk  rubbish  and  staff,"  said  a  quavering  voioe  from 
within,  "  BO  bring  in  year  visitor,  and  let'a  aea  what 

"  Don't  let  Gran's  plun  apeaiing  frighten  you," 
aaid  Mr.  Allonby,  laoghing  at  Eda'a  doubtful  look. 
"  Tha  tnth  ia  that  some  of  my  brother  painters,  who 
give  me  a  call  new  and  Uien,  shock  the  dear  old 
lady  by  diseossing  tbe  heathen  gods  and  goddeassa 
in  her  preeence,  and  going  into  mpturei  orer  the 
Venus  do  Medici  and  Apollo  Beltiderfi  It  so 
scandalises  Gran  that  Christian  men  and  women, 
instead  of  pointing  historical  sal^jecto  or  saints  and 
martyrs,  will  perpetuate  the  old  snperstitions,  that 
she  has  forbidden  me  to  bring  her  aooh  gneats." 

He  led  Eda  forward  to  where,  by  the  snnniest 
window,  a  very  old  lady,  dressed  with  Qnaker-Iike 
simplicity,  waa  reclining  in  a  well-stnffed  arm-chair. 
She  waa  knitting — or  rather  trying  to  knit,  for  her 
palsied  hands  frequently  dropped  stitches  undetected 
by  the  eyes  that  age  and  tears  had  dimmed.  Bat 
Doris  AUonby  was  alwaya  ready  to  rectify  this,  and 


{Dmw,  *,  F.  Bahkahd.) 
"  Sbe  *u  knitting— or  mtber  trjing  t«  knit.''— p.  200. 
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no  one  would  have  liked  to  disturb  Gran's  pleasant 
fancy  that  she  was  still  of  some  use  to  those  she  loved. 

When  Mr.  Allonby  brought  Eda  towards  her,  she 
leaned  forward  doubtfully,  in  a  listening  attitude, 
and  wrinkled  her  brows  till  the  soft  voice  of  the 
visitor  fell  upon  her  ear,  when  she  nodded  and 
smiled,  as  if  the  sound  gratified  her ;  for  now  that 
all  Gran*s  senses  but  that  of  hearing  were  begin- 
ning to  fail  her,  she  was  apt  to  form  her  opinion  of 
strangers  less  by  their  looks  or  what  they  said,  than 
how  they  said  it. 

While  Mr.  Allonby  went  to  fetch  Lady  Eudora's 
portrait  the  old  lady  chatted  with  her  guest.  They 
were  insensibly  drawn  to  each  other  by  some  assimi- 
lation of  temperament,  and  in  a  very  short  time  were 
talking  with  a  freedom  from  reserve  quite  unusual 
in  the  shy  reserved  Eda,  or  the  aged  woman  who 
'was  more  frequently  the  listener  to  the  conversations 
carried  on  around  her  than  a  sharer  in  them. 

"Fritz  says  you  have  no  relatives  left  but  a 
brother,"  she  observed,  when  Eda  was  established  on 
the  ottoman  at  hor  feet,  winding  some  yam  for  her. 
"  Is  this  brother  in  London  P  Then  it's  just  afi  well 
that  you  have  come  here  too.  Young  men  always 
want  a  home;  or  if  they  cannot  have  that,"  she 
added,  fancying  she  heard  Eda  sigh,  "  it's  good  for 
them  to  have  some  one  near  who  has  their  interest 
at  heart." 

"  But  unless  a  brother  and  sister  are  aotuaUy 
living  together,  what  can  they  do  to  prove  that  they 
have  that  interest  in  each  other  ?"  and  Eda  sighed 
again,  fear  she  could  not  help  thinking  how  small  a 
part  she  had  in  Mark's  life. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  living  together  is  always  beat 
for  young  people,"  Gran  responded,  after  duly 
considering  the  subject.  "When  they  grow  up,  they 
are  apt  to  get  in  each  other's  way." 

"  Gran  means  that  their  taatea  and  wishes  often 
clash,"  Doris  Allonby  explained;  and  she  nodded 
assent. 

"Yes,  that  is  it,  and  it  leads  to  their  bickering 
and  worrying  each  other  over  what  really  isn^t  any 
one's  fault:  Fritz  aad  I  saw  this  with  our  boys; 
and  we  let  them  all  taloe  wing  jm  soon  as  the  neat 
grew  too  small  for  them.  Yes,  one  after  another 
went  their  way,  and  we  never  had  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  a  mistake."  ' 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  Mn  Allonby  is  the  heitd-  of 
so  large  a  family,"  Eda  remarked. 

"There  are  ten  of  us,"  said  Boris,  who  was 
tryiug  to  efface  a  spot  she  had  found  on  a  sideboard. 
**  I  have  a  goodly  flock  of  brothers  and  sisters." 

"Yes,  and  they  have  all  left  home  but  Doris 
h'srself,"  Gran  went  on;  "but  we  don't  let  them 
forget  us,  or  think  that  we  forget  them  because  they 
are  not  just  at  one's  elbow." 

"Tell  me  how  you  contrive  this,"  said  Eda, 
eagerly.  "I  do  not  ask  it  oat  of  idle  cariosity,  I 
assure  yci.** 
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Nay,  dear,  it's  simple  enough.  Just  a  little 
letter — ^postage  is  cheap  now,  thank  goodneas^or  a 
loving  message,  or  even  a  newspaper  or  a  cutting 
from  one  that  treats  of  some  subject  that  interests 
them,  will  do  it  as  well,  perhaps  better,  than  costly 
gifts.  They  can't  get  either  of  these  without  saying 
to  themselves,  'Ah I  Gran  has  been  thinking  about 
us,'  or '  Fritz  has  recollected  what  we  said  about  that 
affair,  and  sends  this  to  shovt  that  we  were  right.' 
Just  such  trifles  as  these,  and  a  hearty  prayer  for 
them  every  night,  keeps  them  together,  God  bless 
them  all ! " 

Eda  found  herself  struggling  to  keep  back  a  burst 
of  tears,  and  her  tones  betrayed  this  as  she  asked, 
"  But  what  would  you  do  if  he — if  one  of  them  kept 
you  at  bay,  not  unkindly,  but  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  common  betwixt  you,  and  so  made  yon 
feel  that  he  neither  wanted  your  help  nor-— your 
love  ?  " 

"Tom  AUonby  was  like  that  once,"  said  Gran, 
reflectively;  "and  I  proposed  to  give  him  a  good 
rating  for  it,  and  ask  him  if  this  was  the  way  he 
ought  to  behave  to  the  brother  who  had  kept  the 
home  together,  and  toiled  night  and  day  to  make  up 
to  them  all  for  what  they  had  lost.  But  my  dear 
boy  Fritz  was  wiser  than  I ;  he  bade  me  let  the  lad 
alone,  and  give  him  a  doable  share  of  love  and  pity, 
as  he  was  doing;  and  so  I  held  my  tongue,  even 
when  I  was  sorely  vexed — held  it  tiU  one  night  I 
came  in  here  yather  suddenly,,  and  foiAid  Tom  with 
his  head  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  telling  his 
troubles.  I  never  asked  what  had  been  amiss;  I 
was  satisfied  to  see  that  tine  lad  was  himself  again, 
and  "aU  the  stiwnger  for  having  overcome  temptation. 
But,  bless  me !  how  I  am  talking.  Yoa  should  have 
stopped  me,  Doris>  my  dear." 

"  There's  la  inndow  open  somewhere,'*  Doris  rather 
ivNlemuKily  axurwered.  '  "The  houso  is  faU  of  dust. 
I  oan  see  it'  sefetting^on  yonder  table." 

She ■  searcely  spoke  again  while  Eda  vrtk  there; 
she  was  too  fully  engaged  in  rectifying  the  mistakes 
of  her  lather,  who  now  entered  with  the  picture. 
He*  had  neglected  to  wipe  the  frame,  which  had  to  be 
carefuUj  vubbed  before  he  was  permitted  to  bring  it 
besfondthe  threshold;  then  a  sheet  of  thick  paper 
must  >be'laid  on  the  t«ble  before  it  was  set  down, 
lest  ftsofateh  shonld  be  made  on  the  highly-polished 
•■islkogany;  and^thtfn  Fritz  contrived  to  kick  up  a 
loorimr'el  tho  ofnmb-cloth  so  often,  that  Doris  ran 
awtty  lor  hammer  and  tacks ;  and  by  the  time  she 
came  back  he  had,  in  resting  his  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece, deranged  so  many  of  the  old-fashioned  orna- 
ments, that  their  mistress  was  in  despair  till  he 
moved,  and  she  was  able  to  restore  them  to  order. 

Eda  could  scarcely  attend  to  what  Mr.  Allonby  was 
saying  while  his  sister  fidgeted  round  in  this 
manner ;  and  she  drank  the  wine  and  ate  the  slice 
of  cake  so  hospitably  pressed  upon  her,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  she  efhould  let  fall  any  crumbt;  on  the 
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well-brushed  carpet.  Gran,  despite  the  dimness  of 
her  eyes,  suspected  this,  for  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  gpiesfs,  and  said,  a  little  quaintly — 

"Don't  mind  Dorises  ways,  my  dear;  she's  over- 
careful,  but  I  tell  her  she  had  better  be  too  precise 
than  a  sloTen ;  and  we  all  reaped  the  advantage  of 
her  neatness  when  there  were  six  great  boys  at 
home,  and  each  with  a  hobby  that  would  have  made 
us  no  end  of  mess  if  she  hadn't  been  at  hand  to  help 
them  clear  up." 

Doris  smiled  good-humouredly  when  she  discovered 
that  her  own  precision  was  on  the  iopw.  "My 
brother  should  have  told  you,  Miss  Granton,  that 
I  am  sadly  old-maidish.  If  s  foolish,  I  know ;  but 
I  cannot  help  being  on  thorns  when  I  see  anything 
out  of  place.  However,  Qran  and  Fritz  are  very 
patient  with  me." 

"  But  I'm  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Allonby,  snatching  up 
a  pamphlet  he  had  drawn  out  of  his  pocket  with  his 
handkerchief — "  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  keep  my  part 
of  our  compact  as  faithfully  as  Doris  fulfils  hers. 
Ton  must  know.  Miss  Granton,  that  I  pledged  myself 
never  to  interfere  with  her  arrangements,  on  con* 
dition  that  she  allows  me  to  be  as  untidy  as  I  please 
in  my  studio.  There  disorder  reigns — doesn't  it, 
Doris  ? — ^to  such  an  extent  that  I  think  it  advisable 
to  carry  the  key  in  my  pocket,  lest  my  sister  should 
peep  in  when  I  am  absent^  and  not  be  able  to  resist 
a  Boap-and- water  frolic  at  the  expense  of  my  comfort." 

"  You'll  come  again  ?  "  said  Gran,  as  Eda  rose  to 
bid  her  adieu.  "TouVe  neither  told  us  any  scandal, 
nor  talked  about  the  last  new  fashions,  so  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  Gran's  invitation  is  not  very  elegantly  worded," 
Mr.  Allonby  remarked ;  "  but  she  will  be  sorry  if 
you  do  not  accept  it,  and  so  shall  L  Will  you  pay 
us  another  visit.  Miss  Granton,  and  soon  P" 

Eda  was  just  thanking  him,  when  impatient  fingers 
beat  a  tattoo  on  the  door,  and  then  opened  it  a  little 
way,  that  a  soft  pleading  voice  might  say,  "It's 
only  poor  little  me  I  Are  all  my  faults  forgiven,  and 
may  I  come  in?  Gran  won't  stick  her  knitting- 
needles  into  me  for  behaving  so  badly  the  other 
night,  will  she  ?" 

"  Come  in.  Flossy,  and  don't  be  so  childish ! "  said 
Doris.     *'  Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Am  I  ever  alone  ?  "  and  the  speaker  permitted  a 
very  pretty  face  to  be  seen,  surmounted  with  ex- 
travagantly large  coils  of  reddish-brown  hair,  and 
an  Alpine  hat.  '*  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  such 
a  coward  I  daren't  walk  along  the  streets  without 
some  one  to  protect  me  P  " 

"  But  who  is  with  you  P  "  asked  Doris  again ;  and 
the  new-comer  laughed  coquettishly. 

"Oh,  somebody;  and  I've  left  him  in  the  hall 
hunting  for  my  glove.  Who's  this  young  ladyP 
Aren't  you  going  to  introduce  me  ?  " 

The  owner  of  the  pretty  face  tripped  into  the 
room,  shaking  into  place  the  frills  aad  trimmings  of 


her  dress,  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  artist's  arm  with 
a  very  bewitching  gesture,  that  expressed  a  little  bash- 
fulness,  a  little  innocent  helplessness,  and  an  appeal 
to  him  for  his  care  and  kindness,  that  Eda  thought 
very  charming;  and  when  she  learned  that  this 
pretty  dressy  little  creature  was  a  cousin  of  M!r. 
AUonby's,  she  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  she  was 
something  nearer  and  dearer  still  than  even  a  cousin 
to  the  young  man  to  whose  side  she  was  nestling. 

"  Gh:an,  dear,  may  I  come  and  kiss  you  P  "  asked 
Miss  Flossy  Devon,  when  she  had  made  two  or  three 
civil  little  speeches  to  Eda.  "  May  I,  Gran  P  Say 
yes !  I  have  been  on  my  best  behaviour  for  these 
three  days." 

"Only  because  it  suited  you,"  Gran  answered, 
sharply,  but  permitting  and  even  returning  the 
caress.  "Tou're  a  selfish  little  thing,  and  never 
do  right  without  a  reason  for  it." 

"  Bat  I'm  very  good-tempered,  am  I  not  P  Every 
one  scolds  me,  and  I  always  forgive  them.  Don't  I, 
Frits,  dear  P" 

He  smiled  down  into  the  soft  eyes  that  were  raised 
to  his  own,  but  it  was  rather  gravely. 

"  Don't  appeal  to  me.  Flossy;  I  gave  yon  over  to 
your  own  devices  long  ago." 

She  began  to  pent,  looking  stiU  prettier  in  her 
wilful  mood  than  before.  "If  you  talk  of  me  in  that 
strain  before  Miss  Granton,  she  will  think — there, 
I  don't  know  what  she  will  think  of  me !  and^c^y 
because  I  cannot  be  as  sober  and  precise  as  dear  old 
Doris  there.  But  here  comes  »omebod/y.  Has  he 
been  searching  all  this  while  for  my  glove  P  I  forgot 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  in  my  own  pocket." 

"I  hoxM  you  have  not  brought  a  stranger  with 
you,"  whispered  Doris,  twitching  the  brown-hoUand 
cover  off  a  cushion. 

"  Ko,  indeed ;  I  daren't  go  to  such  lengths  as  that, 
dare  I,  papa  Fritz  P      You  are  only  tolerant  of  my 

old  admirers,  are'nt  you  P  while  as  for  Ghran "  a 

saucy  laugh  pointed  the  sentence.  "  No,  Doris,  if  s 
only  Bichie — ^Mr.  Atwood,  I  mean;"  and  she  tripped 
to  the  door,  to  mock  him  with  the  sight  of  the  glove 
she  had  duped  him  into  searching  for. 


CHAPTEB   XXVL 

iNTOLTTNTiLBaLT  Eda's  lips  had  repeated  the  words 
"  only  Bichie,"  and  then  she  shrank  behind  Doris  to 
conceal  her  agitation.  She  had  been  secretly  wishing 
to  see  the  young  man,  but  not  with  other  eyes  taking 
note  of  their  meeting ;  not  with  the  gay  thoughtless 
girl  standing  by  with  whom  he  seemed  on  such 
familiar  terms. 

But  she  had  scarcely  time  to  think  these  thoughts, 
for  already  Bichie  was  in  the  room,  playfully  re- 
proaching Flossy  for  her  treachery.  He  broke  off, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  for  his  quick, 
bright  glance  had  swept  round  the  room,  and  Eda 
was  recognised. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


One  moment  of  embamMsment,  so  transient  as  to 
be  soarcely  perceptible,  and  then  be  was  dasping  her 
band,  and  inquiring  after  ber  bealtb  and  welfare 
witb  snob  tenderness,  tbat  Mr.  Allonby  slipped^bis 
bands  into  bis  pockets  and  walked  away  to  the 
fnrfebest  window,  while  bis  fair  consin's  brow  wrinkled, 
first  with  surprise,  and  then  into  something  yexy 
like  a  frown. 

A  little  constraint  began  to  steal  over  CTcry  one, 
and  Biobie,  perceiving  this,  offered  bis  arm  to  Eda. 

"  You  were  jost  going  away  when  I  came  in?  Then 
you  must  let  me  wallfc  with  you,  that  I  may  ask  all 
the  questions  that  are  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
without  boring  our  kind  friends  here." 

"  But  Miss  Granten,"  interposed  Flossy,  demurely, 
"  are  you  qwUe  twre  that  you  shall  not  bore  herf* 

"  She  will  forgive  me  if  I  de,"  be  repHed.  "  She 
knows  that  I  am  anxious  to  know  all  the  latest  news 
from  the  old  home.  I  do  not  see  one  of  my  boy- 
hood's friends  every  day." 

But  although  be  said  this,  he  bad  no  sooner  led 
Eda  away  from  Mr.  Allonby's  door  than  he  sank  into 
silence,  replying  to  the  few  remarks  she  forced  her- 
self to  make  witb  a  brevity  oddly  at  variance  with 
bis  general  manner. 

"  Let  us  go  through  the  enclosure,"  be  said,  when 
they  bad  entered  St.  James's  Park ;  "  it  is  pleasanter 
there." 

She  consented,  and  they  paced  along  one  of  the 
most  secluded  paths,  still  silent,  till  suddenly,  pressing 
ber  arm  closer  to  his  side,  Bicbie  exclaimed,  "  Dear 
Eda,  we  love  each  other  dearly.  If  we  have  never 
said  this  in  words,  it  is  none  the  less  true.  When, 
then,  are  we  to  be  married?  No,  don't  shrink 
from  me — don't  look  as  if  you  thought  me  too 
hasty ;  you  don't  know  bow  badly  I  want  you  !  If 
I  had  such  a  dear,  sensible,  prudent  little  girl  as 
you  are  always  near  me,  I  should  be  as  steady  as 
old  Time  himself !  I  don't  drift  into  folly  because  I 
like  it — I  don't,  indeed ! — but  for  want  of  some  one  to 
help  me  to  do  better.  You  shall  be  my  teacher,  my 
guide,  Eda,  and  make  me  as  good  and  religious  as 
yourself." 

"  You  are  bewildering  me,"  sbe  stammered,  when 
she  conld  collect  herself  to  reply  to  the  ardent 
entreaties  for  ber  consent  to  their  immediate  union 
that  be  kept  pouring  out.     "  I  did  not  expect " 

"  I  know  wh&t  you  are  about  to  say,"  be  inter- 
rupted; ''that  of  late  I  have  been  neglectful.  I 
have  written  less  frequently,  I  confess  it;  but  my 
heart  has  never  wavered.  I  have  always  felt 
that  if  there  was  one  woman  in  the  world  who  could 
not  only  make  me  happy,  but  arouse  whatever  good 
there  is  in  me,  it  was  Eda  Granton.  Without 
you  I  sbaJl  never  be  anything  but  an  indolent,  care- 
less fellow,  floating  wherever  the  current  carries  me." 

''But  this  is  not  right,  Bicbie." 

"Don't  I  know  it,  my  dear?  Isn't  it  for  that 
very  reason  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  win  the  wise 


little  woman  who  would  stand  between  me  and  my 
evil  impulses  ?  As  for  your  going  into  another  situa- 
tion, it  is  all  nonsense !  I  want  you  worse  than  any 
one  else  can  do— worse  than  you  think." 

She  began  to  regard  him  anxiously.  "Yon 
frighten  me,  Bicbie.  What  could  I  do  for  you  that 
you  cannot  do  for  yourself  ?  You  overrate  my  in- 
fluence. Mark's  example,"  she  added,  sorrowfully, 
"ought  to  have  shown  you  bow  little  I  really 
possess." 

.  "  Very  little  with  him,  I  dare  say,  for  be  is  too 
self-absorbed  to  care  for  any  one  but  himself. 
Forgive  me,  dear — I  did  not  mean  to  speak  unkindly 
of  him ;  but  you  must  not  gauge  me  by  Mark.  Let 
us  talk  only  of  ourselves.  You  will  be  my  wife,  Eda^ 
and  at  once— will  you  not  P  " 

She  hesitated  a  while,  and  then  answered  him  with 
a  very  gentle  and  yet  decided  "  No,  Bicbie,  I  cannot. 
You  have  taken  me  by  surprise,  and — and  I  must 
have  time  to  think  over  what  you  have  said  before  I 
can  give  you  any  answer  at  all." 

"  Yes,  and  then  you  will  consult  Mark,  who,  with 
all  bis  faculties  bent  on  making  money,  never  has 
time  to  be  as  weak  and  foolish  as  other  young  men ; 
and  be  wUL  tell  you  that  I  am  careless  and  dissi- 
pated. He  will;  I  know  it.  He  has  gone  the 
length  of  accusing  me  of  selfishness,  at  the  very 
time  be  was  stepping  on  my  shoulders  to  olimb  into 
the  better  position  that  ought  to  have  been  mine." 

"Have  you  quarrelled  with  Mark?"  sbe  asked, 
with  much  anxiety. 

"  Quarrelled  ?  no,  no,  dear— only  told  eacb  other  a 
few  wholesome  truths.  We  are  civil  when  we  meet 
But  here  we  are,  at  the  gate,  and  you  have  not  given 
me  my  answer." 

"I  have  none  ready  for  yon,  Bicbie.  Do  not 
distress  me  by  urg^ing  your  wishes  in  this  way ! " 

"  And  yet,  Eda "  be  began ;  but  sbe  checked 

him.  She  bad  had  time  now  to  compose  herself  a 
little,  and  draw  a  few  deductions  from  bis  speeches, 
^-deductions  which  were  certainly  not  those  be  had 
intended  her  to  make. 

"Stay,  Bicfaie;  before  you  attempt  to  say  any 
more,  let  me  ask  what  you  would  think  of  me  if  I 
consented  to  marry  a  young  man  of  whom  I  know 
so  little  as  I  know  of  you  P" 

"My  dear  girl,  we  have  been  friends  from  our 
childhood!"  he  expostulated. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  reminder,  for  it  recalled 
to  ber  recollection  that  ber  mother  had  distrusted 
him;  and  she  resolutely  withdrew  her  band.  Her 
heart— or  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say  her  girliah 
romance — ^pleaded  for  him  as  forcibly  as  his  own 
impassioned  entreaties ;  but  Eda — ^would  that  it 
were  so  with  aU  of  us !— had  learned  to  cany  all 
difficulties  to  ber  chamber,  and  there  pray  to  be 
directed  bow  to  act. 

"  It  is  not  generous  to  strive  to  induce  me  to  make 
I  so  rash  a  promise,"  she  told  him. 
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"Bat  if  we  love  eooh  other  better  than  the  whole 
world  ?  " 

"Bat  do  we  ?"  Eda  interrogated,  in  her  torn;  and 
Biohie's  handsome  face  orimsoned  with  mortification. 

"  Ton  doabt  me  becaose  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  beguiled  into  dancing  attendance  on  that  arrant 
little  flirt.  Flossy  DoTon.  Bat  if  70a  knew  how  she 
twists  and  tarns  a  fellow " 

Again  Eda  stopped  him,  and  this  time  witii  real 
displeasure  in  her  tones.  "I  had  rather  not  hear 
any  more,  Bichie.  I  haye  made  no  charges,  so  you 
need  not  defend  yourself.  I  am  nearly  home,  so  I 
wiU  bid  you  adieu." 

"  But  you  do  not  forbid  me  to  write  to  you  ?  You 
will  think  over  what  I  said  ?    ]>ear  Bda,  if  you  could 


but  understand  how  thoroughly  all  my  h(^>es  are 
centred  in  yon,  I  don't  think  you  would  refuse  me 
the  boon  I  crave." 

She  broke  from  him  more  agitated  than  he 
imagined ;  nor  was  it  till  in  solitude  she  sat  recalling 
all  he  had  said  that  she  could  think  of  his  pleadings 
calmly.  It  was  then  she  sought  in  Tain  to  find 
amongst  them  one  expression  of  the  protecting  love 
every  woman  hopes  to  receive  from  her  husband. 
She  was  to  be  his  guide,  his  guardian  angel,  to  lead 
him  aright  and  help  him  to  conquer  all  evil  incUna- 
tions ;  but  what  was  he  to  be  to  her  ?  Apparently 
Biohie  had  not  taken  the  marital  obligations  into 
account  at  alL 

(r^  he  eoiifijMMcf.) 
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WEN  could  not  but  feel  perplexed,  and 
more  than  a  little  annoyed,  at  this 
strange  conduct  <»  his  sister's  part. 
That  Buth  had  seen  him  he  felt  no 
doubt,  from  the  sudden  start  with 
which  she  had  turned  her  head  in  his  direction  at 
Fanny's  evident  confusion ;  and  yet  she  seemed  no 
way  inclined  to  rush  upon  him,  half  strangling  him 
in  her  delight,  as  he  had,  perhaps  foolishly,  pictured 
that  she  would  do ;  nay,  it  was  not  till  he  was  quite 
within  the  gate,  and  had  given  his  peculiar  whistle — 
a  well-known  signal  retained  from  the  eld  pleasuring 
days  together — ^that  Bath  at  last  turned  round  and 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

"Why,  Buth,  old  girl,"  he  said,  as  he  threw  his 
arm  round  her  after  the  first  greeting,  "have  you  no 
sort  of  a  heartier  welcome  to  give  a  fellow  than  thisP" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean !"  replied 
Buth.  "  Of  course  Pm  delighted  to  see  yon!  I  never 
knew  any  one  talk  such  nonsense  as  you  do  some- 
times! Only,  as  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  you  were 
coming,  of  course  I  could  not  be  on  the  watch  for 
you."  And  Buth  suddenly  stopped,  as  she  felt 
Owen's  eyes  were  scanning  her  face  closely. 

*'No,  of  course  you  could  not,"  said  Owen,  in  so 
cordial  a  voice  that  she  felt,  somehow,  wonderfully 
relieved.  "It's  all  right,  and  I  was  only  joking ;  only, 
now  that  I  am  here,  old  girl,  dear  off  that  thundery 
look,  and  let  us  be  merry  together:  and  when  I've 
just  gone  in  to  see  father  for  a  moment,  I  will  come 
ont  to  you  again,  and  you  must  tell  me -all  the 
news." 

"Father!"  echoed  Buth,  her  brow  clouding  over 
again;  "why,  father's  not  come  back— nor  isn't  likely 
to  do  so  for  some  time,  to  judge  by  that,"  and  she 
tossed  the  envelope  in  her  hand  across  the  fiower- 
bed  at  her  feet  to  the  place  where  her  brother  stood. 

For  a  moment  Owen  trembled.  Could  there  be  any 


bad  news  in  concealment  for  him  to  hear?  could  this 
be  the  cause  of  Buth's  strange  manner?  and  could 
the  paper  in  his  hand  contain  intelligence  to  darken 
this  bright  summer  day,  and  turn  his  pleasure  into 
grief? 

He  must  have  asked  the  question  pretty  plainly 
by  both  eye  and  cheek,  for  Buth  seemed  touched, 
and  quickly  answered,  with  a  laugh,  "  Why,  it  is  all 
right,  you  goose !  I  thought  I  had  written  to  tell 
you— only  I  believe,  after  all,  I  forgot  to  do  so— that 
the  squire,  who  went  up  to  London  last  week,  took 
father  with  him,  that  he  might  see  some  wonderful 
fiower-show  or  other  there  was  going  to  be  held  this 
week." 

"  Did  he,  really?"  answered  Owen.  "  Poor  father! 
so  he  has  got  the  desire  of  his  heart  at  last,  and  is 
glorying,  no  doubt,  in  roses  and  carnations  to  his 
heart's  content.  I  say,  Buth,  why  did  you  never  tell 
me  this  before  ?" 

"  I  said  just  a  minute  ago  I  intended  to  tell  you, 
only  I  forgot,"  answered  Buth,  sharply.  "  Of  course, 
it's  all  very  delightful  for  father,  I've  no  doubt,"  she 
continued;  "but  I  think  you  might  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  consider  that  if  s  not 
quite  90  agreeable  for  me  to  sit  shut  up  here  the 
whole  day  long,  with  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  but  old 
Hannah." 

Buth  spoke  very  Quickly,  and  although  Owen 
caught  her  by  the  hand,  and  tried  to  draw  her  down 
beside  him,  she  pulled  herself  away,  and  went  on, 
as  quickly  as  before— 

"And  there,  that  is  a  telegram  whieb  has  juiTt 
come  to  say  he  is  going  to  stay  another  week,  so  as 
not  to  lose  some  other  show  of  some  kind ;  and  not 
even  a  word  to  say  he  is  sorry  for  me,  or  anything 
like  it  even.  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a  little  hard — ^I 
do,  indeed  ! "  and  Buth  turned  away  her  head,  that 
Owen  might  not  see  the  tears  that  were  in  her  eyes. 

'*  By  the  way,  Buth,"  he  broke  in,  suddenly,  "  who 
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was  that  girl  I  saw  you  talking  to  at  the  gate  just 
now,  as  I  Tvas  coming  up  P  I  don't  much  fancy  her 
appearance^  somehow,  and  I  think  the  less  she  has^to 
say  to  jou,  or  you  to  her,  the  better  it  will  be." 

"Why?"  asked  Buth,  stopping  suddenly  short. 
*' What  do  you  know  about  her?  I  should  like  to  hear. 
I  scarcely  thought  the  stories  they  have  got  up 
against  her  had  travelled  as  far  as  Bentham  yet." 

"No  stories  about  her  have  reached  Bentham  yet— 
at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  tell/'  replied  Owen,  in  some 
amaxement  at  his  sister^s  rehemence.  "All  I  know 
about  her  I  learnt  this  afternoon,  on  my  way  here ; 
and  I  cannot  help  saying  again  that  I  do  not  think 
you  will  gain  any  advantage  from  her  companion- 
ship." And  Owen  in  a  few  words  related  his  meeting 
with  Bobbie,  and  consequent  search  for  Fanny. 

Buth  listened  with  Tinwilling  ears;  and  at  the 
conelasion  of  the  story,  although  her  heart  told  her 
Owen  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  his  judgment,  the 
strong  feelings  within  broke  out  without  control. 

"  I  don't  care !"  she  cried,  angrily ;  "  even  if  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  it  would  not  have 
signified  a  pin  if  she  had  seen  what  was  in  the 
telegram,  every  word  of  it.  She  only  fetched  it  for  me 
from  the  poet  to  save  the  boy  the  trouble  of  coming 
cut  here  with  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  up  a  story 
about  a  person,  once  there's  a  prejudice  against  her. 
Besides,  it  is  always  the  same  way ;  it  was  just  the 
vexy  same  with  father.  No  one  ever  thinks  how  lonely 
I  am  htoe;  and  just  because  I  made  friends  with  her 
aJitUe  when  she  came,  and  once  or  twice  when  father 
came  back  in  the  evening  and  found  her  here,  he  was 
quite  furious,  and  when  she  had  gone  he  scolded  at 
me  more  than  he  had  ever  done  before !" 

Owen  would  fain  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
putting  in  a  word  now  to  soothe  his  sister,  but  she 
would  not  allow  him. 

"Tes,"  she  continued,  while  the  tears  dropped 
thickly  down  upon  the  frills  of  her  black  lustre 
apron — "yes,  I  should  not  have  minded  anything 
but  that  He  might  have  had  some  confidence  in  me, 
I  think ;  but  before  he  went  away  he  talked  to  me  as 
much  about  leaving  me  alone  as  if  he  thought  I  had 
no  sense  at  all,  and  ended  up  by  telling  me  he 
forbade  me  while  he  was  away — ^yes,  forbade  me !  to 
ask  Fanny  inside  the  house  till  he  came  back,  and 
even  said  he  wished  me  to  be  content  with  Hannah's 
company,  and  not  to  walk  about  with  her  at  all." 

"  Come  along,  old  girl,"  Owen  said,  at  last,  with 
rather  a  heavy  sigh ;  "  you  must  give  me  a  bit  of 
supper,  and  then  I  must  turn  my  steps  to  Bentham 
again.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  to  vex  you, 
dear,"  he  continued;  "but  don't  you  think  that 
father  is  more  often  right  than  wrong  in  what  he 
thinks  ?  and  even  if  it  seemed  a  bit  hard  to  have  to' 
give  up  your  new  friend  for  a  while,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  in  the  long  run  you'd  find  he  was  right. 
I  thought,  once  upon  a  time,  when  first  I  went  away 
from  here,  that  most  of  the  advice  he  gave  me  was, 


to  say  the  least,  unnecessary,  and  that  I  knew  the 
ways  of  the  world  quite  well  enough,  without  so 
many  sage  directions ;  but  the  days  have  come,  and 
temptations  have  come,  which  I  could  never  have 
pulled  through,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  veiy 
words  of  help.  And  somehow  I  think,  if  you  had  only 
just  the  heart  to  try,  you'd  find  it  the  same  with  you." 

But  Buth  bad  not  the  heart — at  least,  she  would 
not  show  it^  if  she  had.  She  walked  on  into  the  house, 
and  prepared  the  meal«  as  Owen  had  asked  her  to  do, 
but  she  vouchsafed  no  bright  smiles  or  cheery  words 
with  it.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  Owen  rose  again  from 
the  table,  and  took  up  his  hat  from  the  seat  beside 
him,  that,  with  a  pouting  look,  she  asked  him  what 
chance  there  was  that  he  would  come  again,,  to  while 
away  only  one  evening  until  her  father's  return. 

"  None,  Buthie — ^none,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  as  he 
kissed  her  and  said  good-night.  "  We  have  a  lot  of 
very  hard  work  coming  on  next  week,  and  I  could 
not  ask  for  another  holiday  till  it  is  over.  But  cheer 
up,  old  girl,  and  let  me  hAve  a  line  sometimes,  to  tell 
me  how  you  are  getting  on."  And  with  as  bright  a 
smile  as  he  could  muster,  Owen  left  the  cottage. 

The  stars  were  shining  dear  and  bright  above 
him,  and  as  he  turned  into  the  meadows  the  smell  of 
the  new*cut  hay  came  sweetly  upon  the  air,  but 
although  everything  looked,  if  possible,  lovelier  now 
than  when  he  had  gone  along  the  same  road  before, 
to-day  there  was  no  sound  of  cheery  whistling  in 
the  air,  no  bright  light  of  hope  accomplished  in  his 
eye.  No,  as  he  walked  along,  his  thoughts  lingered  in 
the  home  he  had  just  left,  and  the  troubled  face  of 
the  sister  he  loved  still  kept  before  his  eyes,  tiU  he 
found  himself  again  within  the  little  town  of  Bent- 
ham, and  the  holiday  so  long  anticipated  was  over. 

The  two  or  three  days  which  passed  after  Owen's 
visit  were  dull  enough,  it  must  be  confessed,  for 
Buth.  Hannah,  the  only  servant,  who  tyrannised 
over  the  household  generally,  was  even  more  than 
usually  captious,  and,  as  Buth  expressed  it,  in  a  word 
of  her  own  coining,  did  nothing  but  "barge"  at  her 
the  whole  day  long.  The  hours  seemed  \o  pass  very 
wearily  without  her  father's  visits  to  and  fro  to  look 
forward  to,  and  many  an  hour  was  spent  by  Buth 
leaning  idly  out  of  the  window  of  the  little  sitting- 
room,  her  eyes  wandering  aimlessly  over  the  garden 
hedge,  to  the  road  beyond,  her  spirit  chafing  inwardly 
more  than  a  little  at  the  interdict  laid  upon  her 
friendship  with  Fanny  Forrest. 

That  Owen  had  sided  with  her  father  did  not 
change  Buth's  mind  a  bit.  She  was  determined  that 
in  this  case  her  judgment  should  be  proved  to  be  the 
correct  one,  and  each  and  every  day  she  whispered  to 
herself  that  her  father  would  yet  be  sorry  for  the 
injury  he  had  done  her  friend.  She  did  not  dare  to 
disobey  him  by  inviting  the  girl  within  the  house, 
much  as  she  longed  to  do  so.  No,  she  would  keep  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  hai-d  as  it  seemed  to  her ;  but 
with  a  longing  gaze  she  used  to  watch  for  the  first 
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glimpse  of  the  straw  ha,t,  and  the  dark  face  beneath 
it,  as  eaah  evening  it  came  sloping  along  under  the 
garden  hedge.  Then,  when  Hannah's  portly  frame 
had  been  seen  wandering  off  towards  the  extensive 
poultry-yard  placed  by  the  squire's  wife  beneath 
her  care,  the  garden  gate  would  be  pushed  softly 
open,  and  the  intruder,  as  she  somehow  felt  herself 
to  be,  would  come  along  the  garden  walk,  with  the 
same  sly,  cat-Uke  motion^  till  she  reached  the  window 
where  she  knew  Buth  was  certain  to  be  found  in 
patient,  or  rather  impatient,  waiting:  and  as  they 
talked  together,  and  Fanny,  with  insatiable  curiosity, 
drew  from  her  companion  all  the  minutis  of  her 
daily  life,  the  glittering  eyes  were  all  the  time 
taking  in  the  scop^  of  every  article  within  the  room, 
and  measuring  with  curious  accuracy  their  value. 

Mrs.  Leonard  had  not  been  very  far  wrong  in  her 
judgment  when  she  described  Fanny  as  a  bad  lot. 
Bad,  in  so  far  as  being  wild,  daring,  and  utterly 
unscrupulous,  she  certainly  was;  and  with  these 
characteristics  it  wdb  Abt  strange  that  her  advent 
generally  brought  confusion  in  its  train  wherever 
she  went.  Now,  in  her  evening  conferences  with 
Buth,  she  seemed  to  revel  in  giving  free  vent  to  her 
imagination ;  and  plots  and  plans  for  excitement  and 
amusement  came  ripely  from  her  lips,  joined  with 
commiseration  for  Buth's  quiet  pent-up  life,  and 
temptations  to  break  through  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions— so  wild  and  impossible  that  it  was  only  the 
look,  almost  of  terror,  in  Buth's  sober  eyes,  that 
checked  her  companion's  speech. 

It  seemed  to  her  an  incredible  thing  that  such  a 
holiday-time  as  Buth  was  having  now — so  free  from 
authority  and  control,  with  every  hour  of  the  day  to 
be  spent  exactly  as  she  pleased — should  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  adventure  to  mark  it  out  from 
other  times ;  and  over  and  over  again,  with  every  wile 
that  she  was  mistress  of,  had  Fanny  petitioned  the 
girl  to  throw  decorum  to  the  winds,  and  join  with 
her  in  striking  out  some  plan  by  which  her  love  of 
adventure  could  be  carried  out. 

And  Buth  listened  and  laughed,  and  hushed  the 
▼oice  of  conscience  by  saying  to  herself  that  it  was 
all  a  joke — that  Fanny  did  not  really  wish  her  to  do 
anything  wrong;  and  yet,  while  she  laughed,  she 
sometimes  almost  trembled  as  she  felt  how  great  an 
influence,  almost  a  power,  her  friend  had  gained 
upon  her.  As  far  as  gratifying  her  curiosity  went, 
it  had  amused  Buth  not  a  little  to  spread  out  before 
her  on  the  window-sill  each  pretty  little  trophy  or 
ornament  with  which  ^he  sitting-room  was  adorned, 
listening  with  some  pride  to  Fanny's  admiration — 
which,  whether  genuine  or  not,  was  at  least  loudly 


**  I  cannot  show  you  anything  more  now,  Fanny — 
I  cannot,  indeed !"  said  Buth,  at  length,  one  evening 
when,  with  even  more  than  ordinary  boldness,  Fann^ 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  contents  of  a  certain 
old-fashioned  cabinet  brought  out  to  view.   It  had 


not  been  done  without  some  trouble  and  much 
persuasion,  and  Buth  had  flushed  and  fidgeted  with 
her  keys  lor  long  before  she  consented  to  her  friend's 
request.  "  Father  would  not  like  it — I  know  he  would 
not.  And  there  is  nothing  more  that  you  would  care 
to  see — there  is  not,  indeed."  The  scruples  of  con- 
science she  had  been  feeUng  all  the  evening  were 
now  asserting  themselves  loudly,  and  the  inward 
misery  growing  stronger  as  she  spoke,  Buth's  voice 
grew  more  in  earnest. 

"  Nay^  then  I'm  sure  there  is  not,  if  you  say  so ; 
and  Vm  sure  you've  been  awfully  good  to  show  me 
what  you  have,"  replied  Fanny,  in  a  wheedling  tone. 
"  But  just  stop  for  a  second--do,  there's  a  dear ;  just 
let  me  have  another  peep.  What's  hidden  there — in, 
there — ^right  away  back  in  the  corner  yonder  ? — that 
queer  little  leather  case,  I  mean,  with  the  scrap  of 
crackly  paper  sticking  out.  That  might  be  something 
worth  one's  while  to  see.  Don't  put  it  away,  then, 
Buth,  for  a  moment ;  'twill  do  no  harm  to  take  a 
spy  at  it." 

"  That  P  There's  nothing  in  that,  I  assure  you, 
Fanny,  that  you  would  care  for  one  pin ;  nothing  but 
some  old  things — old  treasures  of  father's ;  and  I 
know  he  would  not  have  us  touch  them — ^I  know  he 
would  not."  And  Buth  withdrew  the  pocket-book 
beyond  her  companion's  reach*  gprasping  it  firmly  in 
her  hand. 

"Oh,  very  well!"  retorted  Fanny,  with  well- 
assumed  anger,  drawing  herself  away  from  the 
window-sill,  across  which  more  than  half  her  l>ody 
had  been  stretched;  "  put  it  away,  of  course — put  it 
away.  I  understand  you  very  well ;  there's  nothing 
in  it,  as  you  say,  but  treasures — ^money,  I  suppose ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  that,  I  am  not  to  be  trusted. 
I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  possess  of  my 
honesty — ^very  much  indeed  !*' 

"What  do  you  mean,  Fanny?"  asked  Buth,  in 
bewilderment  at  this  sudden  attack.  "  I  never  said 
anything  about  money,  did  I P  That  w^  not  what  I 
meant  at  aU.  Indeed,  you  are  unkind ;  you  could  not 
tell  what  I  was  thinking  of ! "  and  Buth  stretched 
out  her  hand  and  plucked  at  Fanny's  sleeve  to  draw 
her  back  into  her  old  position  again. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  P  Well,  perhaps  I 
don't ;  but  this  I  know,  that  though  I  never  have 
had  the  handling  of  many  a  bank-note  in  my  life — 
and  more's  the  pity  J — if  that's  not  the  comer  of  one 
that's  sticking  out  there,  my  name's  not  Fanny 
Forrest  I  And  when  you'll  show  me  everything  else 
but  this,  why,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  guess  the  reason  why." 

"  That — ^that,"  said  Buth,  looking  down,  and  now 
perceiving  Fanny's  drift — "that  is  a  note,  of  course; 
I  never  said  it  wasn't,  did  I  ?  I  know  father  told  me 
he  put  it  in  here  in  case  I  wanted  it  while  he  was 
away ;  but  I  never  thought  of  it  again.  That  was 
not  what  I  meant  when  I  told  you  I  oould  not  show 
you  what  was  here." 
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"Then  what  did  you  mean?"  asked  Fanny,  her 
curiosity  inflamed  by  words  conjuring  up  she  knew 
not  what  visions  of  what  might  possibly  be  concealed 
within  the  case.  "  I  like  plain  speaking,  girl,  I  teH 
you ;  and  if  you  don't  trust  me,  just  say  it  out,  and 
that's  all  about  it.  I  am  more  than  ready  to  take 
the  hint." 

"  I  do  trust  you.  Oh,  Fanny !  why  are  you  so 
unkind?"  cried  Buth,  in  anguish  at  the  implied 
unfaithfulness  to  her  friend,  and  yet  held  back  by 
some  inward  force  from  a  greater  unfaithfulness 
still.  "There  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  few  old  keepsakes 
—nothing.  But  there,"  she  cried,  in  despair  at  the 
unmoved  expression  upon  Fanny's  face — "  there,  you 
may  look  yourself :  it  does  not  make  much  matter, 
after  all ;  and  you  shall  never  say  again  I  doubted 
you."  And  the  yellow  pocket-book  was  yielded  from 
the  steady  grasp  in  which  it  had  been  held. 

Fanny's  greedy  fingers  quickly  seized  upon  it,  her 
greedier  eyes  gloated  over  the  expected  treat,  while 
Buth  could  only  cover  up  her  face  in  her  hands  that 
she  might  not  see  the  act  of  sacrilege. 

The  black  eyes  twinkled  with  a  strange  delight  as, 
first  of  all,  she  drew  the  crisp  note  from  its  hiding, 
and  lovingly  she  fingered  it,  and  smoothed  its 
creases  out  upon  her  knee,  before  she  dived  a  second 
time  to  try  what  there  was  further  to  disclose.  Not 
much,  certainly,  to  judge  by  the  exclamation  of 
disgust  and  disappointment  as,  deliberately  turning 
the  leathern  envelope  inside  out,  its  contents  fluttered 
to  the  ground  at  Ruth's  feet.  Not  much,  indeed — 
nothing  more  than  a  few  tokens  of  a  love  of  long 
ago :  lost,  it  might  be,  but  not  forgotten;  treasure, 
indeed,  but  only  the  token  of  a  treasure  not  now 
on  earth,  but  stored  in  safer  keeping  yet— a  few 
withered  flowers,  bound  together  with  a  scrap  of 
faded  ribbon ;  a  fold  of  hair,  still  soft  and  fair  as 
when  it  had  been  laid  away ;  and  this  was  all. 

A  mocking  laugh,  followed  by  mocking  words, 
echoed  through  the  room,  'as  Fanny  tossed  the 
shabby-looking  cover  back  within  the  cabinet. 

There  was  a  longer  silence  than  usual  before 
Fanny,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  began  again :  "  Oh, 
golly  !  I  say,  Buth,  if  only  I  were  you,  and  you  was 
me,  and  this  here  note  were  mine,  instead  of  youm, 
we'd  have  a  spree,  we  would.  I'd  treat  you  to  it, 
fine  and  handsome,  so  I  would,  and  no  mistake !  Oh 
dear !  oh  dear ! "  and  another  long  sigh  brought  the 

sentence  to  a  close. 

But  no  answer  being  made  to  this  speech  either, 
Fanny  shifted  her  position  just  a  little,  and  continued: 
"  I  say,  Buth,  what's  wrong  ?  You've  gone  to  sleep,  I 
think.  Just  hearken  for  a  moment,  till  I  tell  you  what 
rd  do  if,  as  I  said  before,  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
you  were  me,  and  I  were  you.  Well,  let  me  see;  this 
is  Wednesday— Wednesday  evening;  and  your  father 
don't  come  home  till  Saturday,  eh?  and  Friday 
afternoon  old  Hannah,  bless  her,  goes  to  meeting— 
don't  she— and  takes  a  cup  o'  tea  after,  with  a  friend. 


don't  she,  eh  ?  Well,  then,  on  that  very  Friday  after- 
noon  I'd  dress  myself  up  as  smart  as  smart-  could 
be,  I'd  take  this  money  in  my  hand,  I'd  walk  to 
Bentham,  and  I'd  take  the  train  from  there  to  Upton, 
where  all  the  shows  are  being  held  this  week ;  and  if 
I  wouldn't  see  the  tents  and  the  fireworks,  and  listen 
to  the  band  to  my  heart's  content,  why,  my  name 
isn't  Fanny,  as  I  said  before ! " 

"And  what  about  treating  me  if  I  were  you?" 
asked  Buth,  who,  against  her  will  though  it  were, 
could  not  but  realise  the  picture  thus  imagined. 

"Why,  that's  of  course,"  replied  Fanny,  now 
taking  up  the  wheedling  tone  again.  "  And  you'd  do 
the  same,  wouldn't  you?  you  wouldn't  leave  poor 
Fanny  from  the  fun,  would  you,  supposing  you  went 
to  it  yourself?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  Buth,  absently.  "  But 
there's  not  much  good  in  supposing  anything  about 
it.  I  never  got  the  chance  of  seeing  such  a  thing  in 
all  my  life,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall :  and 

besides Here,  give  me  that^  Fanny  ;  it  is  time  to 

put  it  all  away  and  say  good-night.  I  only  wish  we 
had  not  touched  the  cabinet  at  all.  Father  would 
never  forgive  me  if  he  knew,"  and  Buth  sighed 
disconsolately. 

"  Do  you  just  think  it  over,  and  I'll  call  to-morrow, 
Buth,  early — so  be  on  the  watch ;  and  we  can  finish 
our  chat  out  then."  And  in  another  minute  the 
garden  gate  had  closed  upon  her  retreating  figure, 
and  Buth  was  left  alone. 

{To  be  c(mt4'nHed,) 
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THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 
^5.  Of  whom  is  it  recorded  that "  he  went  down 
and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  on  a  snowy  day  ?" 

76.  Give  two  passages  where  mulberry-trees  are 
mentioned. 

77.  What  present  did  Saul  purpose  to  maie  to 
Samuel  when  he  went  to  inquire  concerning  Ms 
father's  asses  ? 

78.  Who  was  the  father  of  St  Peter? 

79.  What  place  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  Sabbath 
day's  "  journey  from  Jerusalem  ? 


ANSWXBS  TO   QT7BSTION8   ON   PAQB    176. 

61.  Of  seven  haindred  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

(Judges  zz.  16). 

62.  By  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  Joshua  (Joshua  vi.  26;  1  Kings  xvi.  34). 

63.  "See  ye  how  this  son  of   a  nmrderer  hath 
sent  to  take  away  mine  head  "  (2  Kings  vi.  32). 

64.  St.  Peter  (1  Peter  ii,  25). 

65.  To  Philemon  (Phil.  xxii). 

66.  The  mighty    men    who    came  to  David   at 
ZikUg  (1  Chron.  zu.  1,  2). 

67.  Numbers  zii  8. 

68.  Forty-eight  (Josh.  zzi.  41). 


THE  QUIVER. 


THE    OUTCAST:  A    PORTRAIT. 

tPAIB  of  «ameBt  piercuig  ey«a,  i  Yet  more — for  ever  Md  anon, 

A.  giandly-ontliued  face,  A  i«8tlMs  look  of  care 

And  noble  brow,  whereon  tbera  Ika  Flits  o'er  to  tell  that  hope  has  gfone^ 

Stem  thoughts*  deep-fnnowed  tawi^  |  And  laft  bnt  grim  decpair. 
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Scant  fuith  in  lifa  tliat  has  its  end  I  And  thus,  without  ons  cheering  raj 

In  happioaaa  aboTe ;  j  He  Btambles  through  the  jettn. 


THE  TRIPLET 

BT   TEI   BBT.    J.    HILBS   HITCHENS,   AnTBOB   OS 

II.— THE  THKEl 

And  thua  Uina  men,  Shodncl),  Uasluab,  uid  Abedn^ 

^HE  arbitrary  King  Nebaohadnezzi 
^  conceived  the  project  of  erecting 
!!_..-  gigantic  figure  as  a  new  deity.  TJ 
-d|{j9  image,  which  was  ontwardly  coven 
"  ~  with  gold,  and  which,  inclusive  of  tl 
pedestal,  stood  ninety  feet  high,  waa  erected  in  tl 
plains  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  A  di 
-was  gpieciSed  for  ita  dedication,  and  an  imperi 
mandate  was  dispatched  to  the  influential  *m< 
throughout  the  proviuce,  summoning  them  : 
attend  the  ceremony  of  dedication— a  ceremony 
which  a  new  god  was  to  be  sanctioned  and  eat 
blished.  Forthwith  from  their  various  distric 
theae  reproseutativea  of  the  people  gathers 
With  great  rejoicing  [be  idolaters  inaugurated  tl 
proceeding,  and  we  can  believe  there  was  not 
scruple  in  the  breast  of  one  of  them.  They  we; 
accustomed  to  worship  idola  ;  and  to  bow  hea 
and  head  beroro  a  now  god  was  a  graLification  in  i 
flense  opposed  to  their  creed  and  practice.  Batthe' 
were  three  men  among  the  numbers  asscmbli 
who  acknowledged  but  One  God — and  who,  lovir 
and  trusting  that  One,  felt  it  would  be.  a  violatif 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  holy  religit 
if  they  consented  in  any  form  to  render  homaj 
to  another.  They  liad  assembled  wiLh  the  rest  i 
the  dedication  of  the  golden  image,  because  th( 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty.  They  heard  a  higher  mai 
date  than  tliat  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  fe 
within  the  summons  of  a  nobler  Being  than  at 
earthly  monarch.  They  could  not  allow  the  ir 
posing  ceremony  tO'  pass  off  quietly  and  triump! 
antly  without  a  word  being  spoken,  or  an  n 
performed  on  behalf  of  the  Supreme  God.  Thi 
were  Hebrews — children  of  the  men  who  had  wi 
neaaed  the  omnipotent  power,  unerring  wisdoi 
and  matchless  sympathy  of  Giid,  again  Find  aga 
— and  could  they  now,  thoiif^h  in  captivity,  alio 
judgment  to  go  against  the  Hebrew  faith  1 
default P  No)  The  light  of  Heaven  had  bei 
deposited  with  thera,  and  they  felt  responsible  i- 
its  diffusion  and  defence.  Theii'  obligatiena  to  tl 
Eternal  were  not  changed  because  tliey  wero  in 
miuority.  Though  seemingly  powerless  among 
multitude  of  opponents,  yet   their  conviction 
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disloyalty.  The  king  vrns  reminded  of  his  royal 
favoars  towards  them,  and  plainly  told  that  by 
their  condact  these  men  did  not  regard  him. 
This  was  enough*  Naturally  of  most  violent 
passions,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  excited  to  rage  at 
the  thought  of  this  positive  disobedience  and 
palpable  ingratitude.  He  commanded  that  the 
three  men  shduld  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
Whether  it  was  out  of  respect  to  the  trio  them- 
selves, or  to  Danielr  at  whose  request  they  had 
been  first  placed  in  office,  we  cannot  say ;  but  from 
some  reason  the  king  did  not  order  these  Hebrews 
to  be  immediately  slain,  as  he  did  the  magicians 
who  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  He  signified 
his  wish  to  overlook  the  past,  if  they  would 
consent  for  the  future  to  bow  down  to  the  god  he 
set  up.  There  was  the  possibility  of  saving  their 
lives  if  they  would  conform.  They  might  retain 
their  offices  in  Babylon,  and  enjoy  the  favour  of 
the  monarch,  if  they  would  sacrifice  principle  and 
stultify  conscience.  But  if  not,  then  the  decree  of 
royalty  must  be  enforced,  and  "  Who?  "  asked  the 
monarch,  with  an  air  of  haughty  independence  and 
vain-glory — "who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver 
you  out  of  my  hands?"  Then  out  spoke  the 
heroic  Hebrews.  They  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood.  They  feared  not  one  who  could  kill 
the  body,  but,  after  that,  had  no  more  that  he 
could  do ;  they  feared  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  delay.    They  needed  not  to  deliberate. 

"  On  each  glance  of  thcuglit 
Decision  f oUow'd,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursnes  the  flash." 

Their  purposes  were  fixed.  There  was  no  vacilla- 
tion. Come  life  or  death,  they  were  resolved  not 
to  bow  before  any  other  than  the  living  Lord. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  natural  clinging  to  life  in 
the  breast  of  each,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the 
countenance,  no  tear  dimming  the  fire  of  the  eye, 
no  tremulbusness  in  the  tones  of  the  voice  indica- 
ting emotion  of  heart.  With  an  unimpassioned, 
collected,  and  undaunted  air,  they  spake  before 
the  royal  patron  of  idolatry  :  "  If  it  be  so,  our  Gk)d 
whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  and  He  will  deliver  us  out 
of  thy  hand,  0  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up." 
Uitprepared  for  such  a  bold  and  determinate  stand, 
and  for  their  direct  refusal  to  re-consider  their 
position — interpreting  their  adherence  to  principle 
as  none  other  than  obstinacy — the  king  grew 
furious,  and  gave  orders  for  the  furnace  to  be 
made  as  hot  as  possible.  He  might  have  thought 
that  men  so  resolute,  so  passive,  so  willing  to 
sufier  for  conscience'  sake,  would  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  the  servants  commissioned  to  execute  the 
king's  decree.  But  he  ordered  them  to  be  bound  just 


as  they  were,  and  the  sentence  to  be  executed  forth- 
with. *'  And  these  three  men,  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  fell  ^own  bound  into  the  midst  of 
the  burning  fiery  furnace."  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  dissect  or  describe  the  feelings  of  those  servants 
of  God  at  that  moment  of  their  fall.  The  surprise, 
the  joy,  the  gratitude,  the  triumph  which  filled 
their  hearts,  when  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  devouring  element,  and  yet  nnhurt, 
baffles  all  attempt  at  description.  We  can  better 
read  the  feelings  of  the  great  men  of  ]bhe  empire, 
because  we  can  interpret  them  by  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  men  since.  Some,  unquestionably,  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  the  three  Hebrews 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  what 
they  deemed  principle.  Others  laughed  at  the 
folly  of  three  men  setting  themselves  against  the 
decree  of  the  king  and  the  legislature  of  the  State ; 
whilst,  probably,  some  rejoiced  that  the  nation 
was  rid  now  of  such  fanatics.  But  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  not  easy.  That  **  tremendous  power," 
which  is 

"  A  master-self  that  lores  to  domineer, 
And  treats  the  monarch  jErankly  as  the  slate," 

was  at  work  within  him.  He  had  banished  the 
three  Hebrews  from  his  court,  but  could  not  from 
his  conscience.  Bestlessly  he  approached  the 
furnace,  and  there,  to  his  utter  amazement,  beheld 
the  three  men,  unbound,  walking  in  the  company 
of  a  fourth — ^none  other  than  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant.  Instantly  he  bade  them  come  forth. 
Though  they  were  in  company  far  superior  to  any 
they  could  enjoy  in  the  Babyloixish  palace,  they 
obeyed  the  call,  and  were  presented  to  the  princes 
and  governors  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
contact  with  the  flames.  The  very  smell  of  fire 
had  not  clung  to  their  garments.  They  had  been 
miraculously  preserved.  Providence  had  clothed 
them  as  in  an  asbestos  robe.  Then  Nebuchad- 
nezzar "  blessed  and  adored  "  the  God  whom  they 
worshipped,  promoted  the  three  heroes  to  positions 
of  influence  and  honour,  and  made  a  decree  that 
none  should  utter  a  word  against  the  God  of  goda 
— the  God  of  Israel. 

Now,  looking  at  this  deeply-interesting  and  im- 
pressive narrative,  a  host  of  lessons  crowd  upon 
the  mind.  But  there  are  two  or  three  thoughts  in 
particular  which  we  shall  do  well  in  these  days 
seriously  to  consider. 

1.  In  the  conduct  of  these  three  Hebrews  we 
have  an  iUvstration  of  the  power  of  true  religion* 
Here  were  three  comparatively  young  and  inex- 
perienced men,  captives  in  a  strange  landj  ^vith 
no  powerful  friends  to  plead  their  cause,  called 
by  their  monarch  to  the  perfonnance  of  an  act  of 
worship  of  which  their  consciences  disapproved, 
threatened  with  a  terrible  death  if  they  refused  to 
comply,  standing  firm  to  their  principles  and  pro- 
fessions—honouring  God  iu  spite  of  opposition; 
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and,  like  Moses,  choosing  rather  to  safifer  affliction 
than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  How 
calmly  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  wrathful 
Kebtlchadnezzar ! — the  king  and  his  attendants 
agitated  by  a  thousand  emotions,  but  they  self- 
reliant,  patient,  brave! — the  accusers,  maddened 
with  malice,  the  princes  and  govemors  wild  with 
surprise,  the  monarch's  brow  darkened  by  an 
ominous  frown,  but  Shadraoh,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  peaceful  and  unmoved!  Whence  came 
such  marked  quietude  of  spirit?  How  was  it 
they  were  so  self-possessed?  What  occult  gift 
so  marvellously  sustained  them  ?  I  answer — ^they 
had  faith  in  God.  They  had  learned  to  leave 
coHsequenoes  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  called  them 
to  duty.  They  were  not  influenced  by  caprice. 
Theirs  waa  not  the  sensitiveness  of  an  effeminate 
and  uninformed  conscience.  Sterling  principle 
guided  them— a  principle  by  which  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  all  rather  than  sin  against 
God.  They  recognised  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  They  felt  that  He  neither 
could  nor  would  act  inconsistently  with  his  abso- 
lute perfections.  They  believed  that  though  clouds 
and  darkness  may  overshadow  His  dealings,  they 
had  no  title  to  question  Him  concerning  His  ways. 
The  conviction  that  Jehovah  never  forgets  His 
word,  never  fails  to  watch  over  His  children,  never 
oeases  in  His  sympathetic  care,  was  a  source  of 
.strength.  They  possessed  a  piety  of  the  noblest 
.and  most  royal  order — a  religion  of  principle  and 
not  of  mere  impulse — a  religion  that  would  weather 
the  bitter  storm,  and  not  simply  flourish  in  the 
calm  sunshine. 

Theirs  was  a  religion  based  on  the  Divine  word, 
and  marked  by  an  intelligent  view  of  duty,  and 
a  resolution  to  pursue  the  path  of  duty  at  all 
hazards. 

Such,  dear>  reader,  is  wanted  now.  Wanted 
(BOW,  do  I  say  ?  Yes,  wanted  always,  but  needed 
now  in  an  especial  manner.  Do  you  remember 
the  words  of  John  Bunyan,  when  describing  the 
.-army  of  Diabolus  just  prior  to  the  final  triumph  of 
Immanuel  ?  Surely  the  spirit  of  prophecy  seized 
his  mind  and  guided  his  pen!  Surely  he  was 
privileged  with  visions  of  the  future  when  he  says 
there  were  "Ten  thousand  Doubters  and  fifteen 
thousand  Bloodmen,  and  Old  Incredulity  was 
again  made  general  of  the  army.''  Such  is  the 
aspect  of  the  present  age.  PradicaL  evil,  with  its 
brazen  brow,  stalks  abroad  in  multifarious  robes. 
The  hydra-headed  monster  forces  his  way  into 
every  circle.  The  sinfulness  of  sin  is  toned  down 
to  the  minimum,  whilst  the  advantages  of  sin  are 
magnified  to  the  masimum.  That  which  in  its 
true  character  is  revolting  is  gilded  over  and 
rendered  seductive.  Theoretical  evil  is  poisoning 
the  minds  of  multitudes.  Romanism  still  nurses 
the  same  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  to  Protestant  truth. 


Our  Bible  Societies  it  proclaims  to  be  a  "pest." 
The  right  of  private  judgment  it  condemns;  whilst 
the  chief  representative  of  the  Pope  in  this  countiy 
says  to  his  co-workers,  "  It  is  yours,  right  reverend 
fathers,  to  subjugate  and  to  subdue,  to  bend  and  to 
break  the  will  of  an  imperial  race."  Formalism  is 
cxying  "Peace,  peace,"  to  thousands  whose  con- 
sciences are  chloroformed  into  quietude  by  mere 
letter  and  rule.  Rationalism  is  banishing  fear  from 
men's  eyes,  and  obligations  from  their  hearts,  by 
its  dismal  iconoclasm.  Everywhere  men  seem 
restlessly  ready  to  accept  "  some  new  thing."  It 
needs  vital  godliness—  godliness  after  the  order  of 
that  possessed  by  these  three  Hebrews — to  keep  to 
the  old  paths  and  walk  therein.  Oh,  brother, 
there  is  no  safeguard  like  that  of  true  religion; 
from  practical  and  theoretical  error  it  will  preserve 
you. 

The  grace  of  God  reigning  in  the  heart  will 
hold  both  your  mind  and  body,  both  your  will 
and  emotions  with  a  giant  grip,  and  exercise  upon 
your  whole  being  a  blessed  talismanic  influence. 

2.  In  the  miraculous  interference  of  God  we  see 
the  deep  and  constant  interest  Jehovah  takes  in 
aU  that  passes  on  in  the  experience  of  His  saints. 
He  witnessed  the  fidelity  of  the  three  Hebrews* 
noted  the  strength  and  firmness  of  their  faith, 
weighed  all  the  circumstances  of  anxiety  in  which 
they  were  placed,  bestowed  upon  them  the  needed 
confidence  and  hope,  and  ultimately  delivered 
them. 

Th'c.s  His  merciful  favour  and  mighty  interposi- 
tion are  extended  to  the  righteous  in  every  age. 
The  experience  of  His  children  under  all  its  coimt- 
less  forms  is  most  intimately  known  to  Him.  There 
is  not  a  care,  however  lightly  it  presses  upon  the 
mind,  but  He  feels  it.  Let  the  lot  be  ever  so 
varied,  complex,  or  evanescent,  it  comes  within 
the  range  of  His  loving  observation*.  There  is 
nothing,  whenever  or  wherever  it  transpires.  His 
omniscient  tenderness  does  not  embrace.  This  He 
has  taught  u^  not  only  by  the  experience  of  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  but  by  the 
exceedingly  great  and  precious  promises  recorded 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  —  promises  which  have  en- 
couraged His  followers  in  all  ages.  They  were 
men  like  us,  those  patriarchs  and  prophets  and 
apostles,  who  cast  their  care  upon  the  Lord,  and 
committed  their  way  to  Him  with  serene  content- 
ment. They  were  men  like  us,  those  brave  spirits 
who,  when  the  clouds  gathered  and  the  thunder 
pealed,  could  calmly  sing,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations ; "  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty ; "  "  I  will 
both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep,  for  Thou  only 
makest  me  dwell  in  safety."  The  interposition  of 
Qod  on  behalf  of  His  faithful  ones  is  sure ;  it  may 
not  be  of  a  miraculous  nature;  it  Biay  not  be 
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signal ;  but  it  will  be  certain.  The  Lord  can  and 
does  influence  the  minds  of  men  so  as  to  accom- 
plish the  delirerance  of  His  own.  The  Lord's  ai*m 
is  not  shortened.  Still  He  watches  over  us,  as 
tenderly  t^  a  mother  over  her  babe,  and  delights 
to  help  and  comfort  His  own.  Aye,  and  before 
deliverance  is  wrought  out,  even  when  the  furnace 
flames  play  about  us,  and  sorrow's  chains  severely 
gall  us,  there  is  for  us  the  companionship  of  Jesus. 
Yes,  we  ma^  draw  as  freely  on  the  consolation 
afibrded  by  the  covenant  of  God  in  our  pains 
and  perplexities  as  did  the  martyrs  when  im- 
prisoned and  impaled.  We  sustain  the  same  re- 
lationship to  the  Almighty  that  they,  did;  and 
Qod  has  the  same  grand  purpose  in  view  in 
our  a£9ictions  that  He  had  in  their  persecutions. 
The  Buflering  in  its  source,  its  nature,  and  its 
extent,  may  be  changed,  but  the  Divine  sup- 
port is  the  same.  All  the  consolation  and 
strength  the  three  Hebrews  derived  from  the 
promise  and  presence  of  the  Infinite  One  we  can 
claim  in  Christ  Jesus. 

3.  In  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  king  and 
nobles  toward  these  three  Hebrews,  we  see  the 
liesied  infittence  ofjideliiy  <md  consistency.  These 
men  were  promoted  to  worldly  honour,  and  far 
wider  influence  than  any  of  the  nobles  possessed; 
whilst — ^which  to  them  was  their  greatest  joy — 
that  God  whom  they  loved  and  served,  obtained 
glory  at  the  hands  and  firom  the  lips  ef  those  who 
formerly  hated  and  denied  Him.  It  is  a  matter 
for  deepest  joy  that  there  have  trod  this  earth  men 
of  colossal  fiEdth  and  unflinching  adherence  to  the 
right,  men  who  could  rise  superior  to  all  earthly 
considerations,  men  who  would  rather  die  than 
deny  Christ,  rather  bum  than  turn  from  the  path 
of  honour !  On  the  lives  of  such  men  the  most 
vile  cannot  fail  to  look  with  pleasure.  Even  the 
scoffing  world  is  impressed  by  an  unmoved  ad- 
herence to  principle.  For  a  little  season  a  course 
of  deceit*  stratagem,  cunning,  change,  may  be  a 
prosperous  path,  but  it  f^ill  not  long  continue  so. 
Nothing  endures  like  integrity,  consistency,  truth- 
falness,  and  transparency.  The  man  who,  like 
the  chess-board  bishop,  always  moves  obliquely, 
needs  to   be  narrowly  watched,  and  is   seldom 


trusted  or  loved.  He  may  evince  great  skiU,  but 
that  will  not  conceal  his  immoral  stains.  But  he 
who  moves  straight  forward,  whose  first  aim  is  to 
please  God,  who  is  "constant  as  the  northern 
star,"  who  will  not  swerve  from  truth  for  the 
purpose  of  gain,  soon  wins  the  approbation  of 
Heaven  and  earth.  Such  a  man's  strength  is  as 
the  strength  of  ten  men,  because  his  heart  is  pure. 
Such  men  are  always  welcome,  and  welcome  to  all 
like  the  flowers  of  your  garden,  because,  like  those 
flowers,  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  their  lives  are 
life-long.  Thus  was  it  with  the  apostles.  Thus 
has  it  been  with  a  noble  army  of  men  since.  Poly- 
carp  of  Smyrna,  Ireneeus  of  Lyons,  Wyclifle,  Huss, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuinglius, 
Ejiox,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Howe, 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Huguenots,  Lollards, 
Covenanters,  and  many  more,  braved  the  gnashing 
teeth  and  imprecating  voices  of  enraged  multitudes, 
and  endured  untold  privation  and  pain  for  con- 
science' sake.  These  are  luminous  examples,  upon 
which  our  children's  children  will  look  with  deepest 
admiration,  and  most  fervent  gratitude.  Ah  I 
many  a  Cardinal  Wolsey  has  asked,  "  What  is 
expedient  ?  " — has  been  influenced  by  passion,  and 
hence  died  a  melancholy  man,  to  sink  inlo  deserved 
contempt.  But  others,  like  the  men  just  mentioned^ 
have  simply  asked,  **  What  is  right  ?  " — ^have  been  * 
guided  by  principle,  have  passed  away  triumphantly 
to  an  eternal  reward,  and  are  now  honoured  by 
countless  thousands.  Thus  shall  it  ever  be.  Let 
this  be  our  flrst  work — to  seek,  find,  love,  and 
serve  God.  Let  Jesus  be  all  our  trust  and  plea. 
And,  having  found  life  in  Christ,  let  us  unhesita- 
tingly cleave  to  the  right.  Banish  all  thoughts  of 
departure  from  the  line  of  duty.  Expunge  the 
word  vacillation  from  your  vocabulary.  Let  your 
course  be  ever  upward  and  onward,  in  the  strength, 
of  God. 

"  Nay,  neter  falter ;  no  great  deed  ia  done 
By  falterers  who  aak  for  oertointj. 
No  good  is  certain ;  but  the  steadfast  mind, 
The  undivided  will  to  seek  t&a  good, 
'Tie  tluit  compels  the  elements,  and  wrings 
A  human  music  from  the  indifferent  air. 
The  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaTes  hia  race 
Is  to  haye  been  a  hero.    Say  we  ftdll  ^ 

We  feed  the  high  traditionfl  of  the  world." 
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Chapter  to  he  read — Acts  xiii.,  4 — 19. 

O  THB  Tbachik.  It  is  not  intended 
in  these  lessons  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  journeys 
connectedlyj  but  rather  to  pick  out 
certain  interesting  portions,  -which  may 
suitable  for  lessons. 


J.  The  Visit  to  Cyprus.  (Bead  4^12.)  Ask  a 
few  questions  upon  the  last  1.  sson,  to  see  if  children 
thoroughly  understaad  the  sturting-point.  Who 
formed  the  missionary  party  ?  What  have  we  heard 
before  of  Barnabas  P  (iv.  36.)  Of  what  place  was  he 
a  native?  So  proposes  should  first  visit  Cyprus. 
Kotice    hew,  his  name  coming  first  (vers.   2 — 7), 
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seems  to  indicate  that  he  took  the  lead.  Still,  under 
whose  direction  were  they  starting?  (ver.  2.)  A 
work  so  well  begun  must  surely  prosper.  Now  ask 
the  nature  of  their  work — ^to  preach  the  (Jospel,  i.e., 
message  of  salvation  to  every  creature.  No  more 
exdusiveness ;  no  more  shutting  out  of  the  Gentiles ; 
the  time  come  for  all  to  hear,  obey,  and  be  saved. 
How  they  would  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
coasting  vessel  during  the  few  hours'  passage,  and 
while  watching  the  approaching  shores  of  Cyprus, 
discuss  how  the  missionary  work  should  be  begun. 
Where  did  they  begin  ?  (ver.  5.)  Show  position  of 
Cyprus  on  the  map,  and  explain  how  from  its  position 
it  was  likely  to  be  frequented  by  Jews  as  well  as 
Europeans ;  so,  as  always,  these  Jews  begin  with 
their  own  countrymen.  Are  they  to  stop  there  ? 
No,  must  push  on  across  the  island.  Whom  do  they 
find  at  Paphos  ?     Let  the  teacher  draw  a  contrast. 

(1)  The  Believing  Qovernor.  What  is  the  Boman 
governor  called?  and  what  description  is  given  of 
him?  Evidently  was  seeking  after  truth;  must 
have  heard  of  God  from  numerous  Jews.  Wa&ts  to 
hear  more  of  Him.  Sends  first  for  Elymas.  Could 
he  help  him  ?  Tken  hears  of  strange  Jews.  Sends 
for  them ;  they  come ;  preach  to  the  Governor.  Who 
stands  by  ?  What  does  Elymas  do,  and  how  is  he 
punished?  What  effect  had  this  on  the  deputy? 
Notice  that  he  was  persuaded  both  by  the  works  and 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Eemind  how  often 
this  was  the  case  with  Christ.  All  the  apostles 
believed  in  Him  after  seeing  the  first  miracle — 
what  was  that?  (John  ii.  42) — while  Samaritans 
believed  after  hearing  His  words  (John  iv.  42).  This 
Governor,  like  merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls,  found 
pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  xiiL  46),  and  was  satisfied. 

(2)  The  UnheHsving  Sorcerer,  What  did  be  do  ?  Not 
only  would  not  believe  himself,  but  tried  to  prevent 
deputy.  What  could  be  worse  ?  Had  some  know- 
ledge of  God ;  used  it  for  bad  purpose.  How  was  he 
punished  ?  What  a  convincing  proof  of  reality  of  Saul's 
doctrine.  See  how  his  unbelief  overruled  for  good. 
Tlie  conversion  of  Governor  sure  to  have  good  result. 

Practical  Lessons.  (1)  Mission  work  begins  at 
Iwme.  Children  wanting  to  work  for  God  should 
begin  with  brothers  and  sisters,  schoolfellows,  &c., 
then  may  extend  work.  (2)  Opposition  over-ruled. 
What  weapons  did  they  take  for  their  work  ?  (Eph. 
vi.  13,  &c.)  Same  weapons  ours  still,  and  equally 
powerful.     Learn  to  use  them  more. 

ir.  Visit  to  Antioch.  (Read  13—16;  42,  43.) 
The  first  Sabbath.  Where  did  they  go  from 
Paphos?  (13).  Asia  Minor,  a  directly  heathen 
country;  still,  many  Jews  there.  Travel  on  to 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  will  spend  Sabbath  there. 
Would  be  much  fatij^ed  by  journey,  glad  to 
eiyoy  the  Sabbath  of  rest.  What  trouble  of  mind 
have  they  had?  Count  the  party  now;  who  has 
left,  and  why  ?  Must  have  joined  too  hastily,  out  of 
mere  attachment    to  his  uncle.      But   now   Mark 


shrinks  from  the  work.  Do  they  detain  him  un- 
willingly ?  No ;  must  be  a  cheerful  giving  of  self 
as  well  as  of  money,  or  else  gift  valueless.  So  he 
returns  to  his  mother  at  Jerusalem.  Will  Paul  and 
Barnabas  keep  quite  quiet  this  Sabbath  ?  Copy  their 
Master,  work  while  it  is  day.  So,  like  Christ  in 
synagogue  of  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16),  stand  up  to 
expound.  Notice  the  change  of  Saul's  name,  per- 
haps out  of  compliment  to  Sergius  Paulus,  perhaps 
to  mark  the  commencement  of  new  life  and  work, 
like  Abram  became  Abraham  when  son  promised. 
The  sermon  itself  need  not  be  read;  the  children 
can  be  told  the  outline,  viz.,  the  settlement  of  their 
ancestors  in  Canaan,  according  to  promise  made  to 
them;  their  request  for  a  king;  who  was 
granted?  The  new  line  of  king^.  Who  was  de- 
scended from  David  ?  How  was  He  to  be  king  ?  to 
deliver  from  Eomans  ?  No ;  from  sin.  For  this  He 
died  and  rose  again,  and  so  all  the  promises  fulfilled, 
only  in  much  better  way.  Notice  the  application. 
Salvation  is  offered,  but  if  despised  will  cauae  them 
to  perish.  Picture  the  breaking  up  of  the  congrega-. 
tion.  Some  at  once  offended  ;  seed  of  Word  caught 
up  and  produces  no  fruit  (Matt.  xiii.  19).  Others, 
bpth  Jews  and  proselytes,  hear  eagerly,  and  are 
cautioned  to  continue  in  grace  of  God.  Now  the 
news  of  the  strange  sermon  by  these  foreigners  is 
spread.  Who  want  to  hear  the  tidings  ?  (ver.  42). 
Here  is  an  opportunity !  are  invited  to  come  on 
next  Sabbath.  (2)  The  second  Sabbath,  (Bead 
vers.  44 — 49.)  Would  apostles  be  idle  during  week  ? 
Went  about  visiting  everywhere.  With  what 
result  ?  Synagogue  crowded,  many  scarcely  get  in. 
What  effect  has  this  on  the  Jews  ?  like  elder  brother 
in  parable  (Luke  xv.  28),  jealousy  leads  to  anger, 
that  to  perverse  disputings.  Would  rather  none 
were  converted  than  that  Gentiles  should  be.  This 
rouses  indignation  of  apostles.  »What  do  they  say? 
(ver.  46.)  See  how  eagerly  Gentiles,  heathens 
hitherto,  receive  message.  Not  had  half  oppor- 
tunities of  Jews,  but  make  right  use  of  them.  So 
the  word  sinks  into  heart,  grows  and  expands; 
"  published  through  all  that  region." 

Pbactical  Lessons. — (1)  The  danger  of  envy. 
Hardly  any  sin  so  common  or  so  dangerous.  Bemind 
of  Cain,  Joseph's  brothers,  &c.  Ask  for  large  heart 
to  rejoice  in  good  of  all,  (2)  The  importance  of  decision 
for  Christ.  Same  message  preached.  Jews  refused. 
Gentiles  accepted.  Which  are  we  doing  ?  How  does 
it  appear  in  our  lives  at  school,  &c.  ?  For  Christ 
or  against  ?     Now  is  accepted  time. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  Describe  missionary  party  and  their  first  start. 

2.  What  can  you  say  about  Sergius  Paulus  ? 

3.  Describe  sin  of  Elymas,  and  how  washe  punished  ? 

4.  Who  deserted  the  party,  and  why  ? 

5.  Describe  the  first  Sabbath  spent  at  Antioch. 

6.  Name  any  practical  lessons  taught  by  the  stoiy. 
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j.T^  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

'"^^1^  DA  could  scarcely  have  decided 
■■^''^^^  whether  she  was  sorry  or  glad 
when  thrSe  or  four  days  passed 
away  after  her  interview  with 
Bichie,  without  ever  hearing 
from  him.  She  dirined^  cor- 
rectly,  that  some  motives  or 
impulses,  to  which  she  had  not  the  clue, 
had  hurried  .him  into  the  course  he  had 
talcen;  and  if  she  could  have  forgotten 
how  earnestly  he  declared  that  by  be- 
coming his  she  would  enable  him  to  lead  a 
better  life,  she  would  have  been  both  hurt 
and  angpry  that  he  attempted  to  woo  her  so  cavalierly. 
But  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  was  strong  in  Eda's 
nature,  and  she  found  herself  often  debating  whether 
she  had  done  right  in  sending  him  away.  If  he 
drifted  into  evil,  would  she  not  be  .to  blame  for  it  ? 

The  thought  was  such  a  harassing  one,  that  she 
was  glad  to  put  it  aside,  and  busy  herself  with  pre- 
parations for  her  removal  to  Mr.  de  Courcy's.  These 
preparations  involved  a  few  purchases,  and  one 
znorning,  as  she  came  out  of  a  shop  on  the  Queen's 
Terrace,  she  encountered  Mr.  Allonby. 

He  looked  rather  confused  when  she  expressed  her 
surprise  at  the  rencontre,  but  was  too  honest  to  leave 
her  in  error. 

"  I  had  business  in  Pimlico,  Miss  Granton,  but  I 
promised  G-ran  and  myself  that  I  would  contrive  to  see 
you  before  I  left  the  neighbourhood.  These  people 
to  whom  you  are  going  are  strangers,  are  they  not  ? 
and  you  told  Gran  that  you  have  no  relatives  in 
London." 

"  Only  my  brother." 

"  Then  there  may  be  times  when  you  will  feel  de- 
pressed and  lonely.  Gran  was  speaking  of  this  last 
night,  and  I  was  to  ask  you  to  try  and  remember  always 
that  you  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  at  our  house,  when- 
ever you  feel  disposed  to  come;  and  then  the  dear  old 
lady  thinks  she  could  send  you  away  cheered  and 
comforted  with  her  old-fashioned  sayings." 

"I  will  go  to  her  gladly,  thankfully,"  said  Eda, 
with  quivering  lip. 

When  Mr.  Allonby  left  her  aA  Mrs.  Ingle's  door,  she 
found  herself  looking  after  him,  with  the  thought, 
"He  is  a  better  man  than  Bichie  Atwood;  he  can 
stand  alone  and  do  right — ^not  because  another 
prompts  him  to  it,  but  just  for  the  right's  sake  !" 

The  next  minute,  however,  she  was  accusing  herself 
of  injustice.  Mr.  Allonby  had  no  such  temptations  as 
beset  Bichie:  he  had  a  happy  home,  instead  of 
London  lodgings,  and  was  not  courted  and  flattered 
for  his  pleasant  looks  and  social  qualities.  Had 
Bichie  appeared  just  then,  and  urged  bis  suit^  it  is  a 


chance  if  Eda's  remorse  had  not  stood  his  friend,  and 
won  him  the  wife  he  sought. 

But  a  hurried  note,  complaining  of  her  unkind- 
ness,  and  pleading  business  as  an  excuse  for  not 
writing  earlier,  was  all  she  had  heard  of  him  when 
she  once  more  bade  adieu  to  the  Ingles,  to  take 
up  her  abode  as  governess  in  th^  palatial  mansion 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Courcy. 

She  had  scarcely  entered  it  before  she  was  made  to 
feel  the  difference  between  the  quiet  well-ordered 
household  of  the  Earl  of  Chessington  and  the  more 
pretentious  but  less  carefully  regulated  one  of  her  new 
employers.  A  very  smart  housekeeper  came  forward 
to  receive  her,  but  it  was  ungraciously,  and  she  was 
kept  standing  in  the  hall  while  the  woman  commented 
on  her  arrival. 

"  The  governess,  I  suppose  ?  Dear  me,  you're  very 
young! — no  offence,  miss,"  she  added,  as  she  saw 
Eda's  colour  rise.  "It's  high  time  those  children 
were  taught  behaviour;  but  I  thought  Mrs.  de 
Courcy  would  have  looked  out  for  some  one  they 
would  be  obUged  to  mind — some  one,  you  know, 
much  older,  and  more  stricter  than  you're  likely  to 
be!" 

"But  I  hope  to  make  my  pupils  obey  ww,"  was 
the  good-humoured  reply.  "  Will  you  let  a  servant 
show  me  my  room  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  puzzles  me,"  the  woman 
acknowledged,  wiping  her  heated  brow.  "  Mrs.  de 
Courcy  forgot  to  tell  me  you  were  coming  till  half 
an  hour  ago;  and  where  I  am  to  put  you,  with  a 
house  full  of  company  and  a  dinner-party  on,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know !  It's  all  very  fine  to  be  told, '  We 
leave  everything  to  you,  Mrs.  Wells — we  leave 
everything  in  your  hands;'  but  one  pair  of  hands 
cannot  do  everything,  as  well  I  know  it." 

Eda  waited  till  this  harangue  was  ended,  and  a 
footman,  who  came  to  ask  for  some  directions,  had 
been  snappishly  rated  for  stupidity,  and  sent  away ; 
then,  pointing  to  her  luggage,  she  reminded  the 
harassed  Mrs.  Wells  that  it  could  not  be  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall. 

"No,  of  course  not,  miss;  something  must  be 
done.  There's  the  nursery — but  I  suppose  you  would 
not  like  to  be  put  there  for  a  night  or  two  ?  " 

"  I  should  certainly  prefer  a  room  of  my  own." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  must  have  one  somehow," 
said  the  housekeeper,  not  very  civilly;  '*but  you 
really  must  wait  till  I  have  arranged  the  dessert." 

"  Wait  here  ? "  asked  Eda,  finding  that  she  was 
bustling  away. 

"Lor*,  no,  miss;  if  you'll  come  into  my  parlour, 
one  of  the  maids  shall  get  you  some  tea.  I'm  sure 
it's  my  wish  to  make  every  one  comfortable;  but 
when  there's  so  much  to  do,  and  not  a  creature  but 
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one's  self  to  do  it,  it's  dreadfully  trying.  Mr.  do 
Conrcy  makes  nothing  of  saying,  before  he  goes  away 
in  the  morning,  '  Mrs.  Wells,  there  will  be  eight  or 
nine  gentlemen  to  dinner  to-day  j  make  your  arrange- 
ments accordingly ; '  and  he  doesn't  forget  to  look  as 
black  as  thunder  if  there's  the  least  thing  amiss, 
though  he  gives  one  no  more  time  than  I  have  just 
told  you.  It's  rush  here,  and  rush  there,  and  hurry 
and  drire,  till  it's  quite  a  job  to  get  a  decent  steady 
servant  to  stay  in  the  house,  and  Fm  almost  worried 
off  my  legs." 

"Perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  little  assistanoe  in 
arranging  your  dessert-dishes,"  said  £da. 

Mrs.  Wells's  heavy  ftuse  brightened.  "  Will  you 
now,  missP  Then  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  for  ever 
thankful !  and  here's  the  epergne — if  yon  could  put 
a  few  flowers  into  that  it  would  help  me  wonderfully, 
for  if  s  a  task  always  gets  over  me.  Some  ladies 
like  to  do  these  little  things  themselves,  but  Mrs.  de 
Ck>uTcy  isn't  one  of  that  sort.  Now,  Miss  Bose,  I 
cannot  and  will  not  have  you  here!"  she  cried, 
sharply,  to  a  pretty  child  who  had  stolen  in  at  the 
door,  and  was  standing  on  tiptoe  admiring  some 
beautiful  peaches.  "Gto  back  to  the  nursery  <2i- 
recUy!" 

"No-shan't!"  said  the  little  girL  "Bose  don't 
like  to  stay  there  by  herself." 

"Then  that  tiresome  Manon  is  in  the  kitchen 
gossiping,  as  usual!"  muttered  Mrs.  Wells.  "Where's 
Miss  Violet?" 

In  papa's  room,  cutting  pictures  out  of  a  book."> 
There's  mischief!"  groaned  the  housekeeper. 
"  A  house  full  of  servants,  and  a  French  Ixnme  paid 
on  purpose,  and  yet  no  one  to  keep  these  unruly 
children  out  of  barm.  Go,  there's  a  darling,  and  tell 
your  sister  she  must  not  spoil  papa's  books." 

But  Miss  Bose  positively  declined  to  go,  unless 
the  housekeeper  filled  her  lap  with  peaches ;  and  the 
fruit  being  too  rare  just  then  to  be  bestowed  upon 
her  at  all,  there  were  symptoms  of  a  tempest  im- 
pending, when  Eda  interfered. 

"Bose  is  not  to  have  any  of  the  peaches,  for 
Mrs.  Wells  cannot  spare  them;  but  if  she  likes 
to  sit  quietly  here  beside  me,  and  hand  me  those 
leaves  as  I  want  them,  I  will  tell  her  a  story." 

"  A  true  one  ?  "  queried  the  child ;  "  I  don't  like  to 
jiear  about  ghosts ;  they  frighten  me." 

"  That's  Manon's  doings,"  Mrs.  Wells  explained, 
in  a  whisper.  "I  know  she  tells  the  poor  little 
things  all  sorts  of  horrors  when  she  wants  them  to 
lie  still  at  night." 

Eda  readily  promised  that  there  should  be  nothing 
frightful  in  her  narration;  and  the  child  sat  a  quiet 
listener  while  with  deft  fingers  she  piled  the  fruit  on 
the  silver  dishes  and  converted  the  basket  of  green- 
house flowers  beside  her  into  a  tasteful  centre  orna- 
ment for  the  dinner-table.  She  had  just  flnished  her 
task,  and  was  enjoying  the  housekeeper's  thanks  and 
some  tea»  when  a  loud-voiced  Frenchwoman  flounced 
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into  the  room,  dragging  with  her  Eda's  other  pupil, 
whose  depredations  in  the  library  she  had  but  just 
discovered. 

Violet  de  Courcy,  a  tall  handsome  child  abont 
seven  years  of  age,  stoutly  resisted  her  boniie'f  en- 
deavours to  force  her  into  the  presence  of  her  new 
governess ;  and  Uttle  Bose,  who  was  wont  to  join 
forces  with  her  sister  in  all  affrays,  slipped  away 
from  Eda  to  pinch  and  kick  Manon,  who  slapped 
both  her  charges  in  return  with  right  good  will. 
Mrs.  Wells  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went  away, 
telling  Eda  that  she  would  soon  grow  used  to  these 
scenes,  and  the  only  plan  was  to  let  them  fight  it 
out;  while  no  one  else  appeared  disturbed  by  the 
noise,  although  the  two  children  shrieked,  and  their 
nurse  scolded,  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

It  was  a  promising  commencement  of  Eda's  first 
essay  as  a  governess,  and  for  a  while  she  stood  by, 
dismayed  and  doubtful ;  but  when  the  coarse  lan- 
guage of  the  woman  grew  coarser,  and  little  Bose 
began  to  gasp  and  grow  purple  with  fury,  she  sum- 
moned courage  to  interfere. 

"Stay!"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  Manon'a 
upraised  arm.  "Does  your  mistress  give  yon  au- 
thority to  strike  her  little  daughters  ?  " 

"They  are  not  children — they  are  demons!" 
stormed  Manon,  in  her  native  language,  displaying 
the  marks  of  Violet's  nails  in  her  flesh.  "Some  night 
they  will  be  flown  away  with  in  a  shower  of  Are  and 
brimstone,  wicked  ones  that  they  are  !" 

"Give  me  that  jug  of  cold  water,"  said  Eda, 
imperatively.  "Miss  Bose  is  going  to  have  a  fit^ 
and  I  must  throw  it  over  her ! " 

Violet  ceased  stamping  and  shrieking,  to  witness 
the  operation,  and  her  sister  hid  her  face  on  Eda's 
dress,  crying  "  No,  no ! " 

"  But  I  certainly  shall,  unless  you  leave  off  scream- 
ing in  that  violent  manner.  You  can  go  away, 
Manon.  When  the  children  are  ready  to  be  un- 
dressed, I  will  recall  you." 

The  woman,  awed  a  little  by  the  sharp  tone  in 
which  she  was  addressed,  hesitated  a  moment^  then 
thought  it  best  to  obey;  and  the  younger  child, 
exhausted  with  passion,  suffered  herself  to  be  lifted 
on  to  Eda's  knee;  but  Violet  stood  sullenly  aloof, 
eyeing  the  governess,  with  whom  she  had  been 
threatened  every  time  she  did  wrong,  until  led  to 
regard  her  as  a  hSte  noire  who  must  be  defied  and 
resisted  as  obstinately  as  Manon.  But  when  Eda, 
eschewing  all  comment  on  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed,  began  to  tell  simple  tales  and  verses  to 
the  littlo  one  on  her  lap,  the  other  gradually  edged 
nearer,  till,  finding  a  hand  extended  towards  her,  she 
too  ventured  into  her  new  frjlend's  embrace. 

Mrs.  Wells  bustled  in  and  out  without  disturbing 
the  group,  though  she  sometimes  raised  her  hands 
in  astonishment  at  the  cordiality  that  reigned  there, 
until  little  Boss's  eyelids  began  to  grow  heavy,  and 
Eda  brought  her  last  stoxy  to  a  dose. 
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^fp^OOB  litUa  thing  t 

yR»   Whom  Btnuniog  neck  and  bowm  qniTering 
•^-'^        With  meaning  eloquent, 
Houm  the  impriBanmsnt, 

That  BtajB  thy  ardent  wing : 

Hair  eameatly  does  thy  aweet  throat  impe&cb 

Thy  gaolers,  for  the  breach 

Of  wnrteay  and  gentlenest. 

That  works  thee  such  distress. 

Poor  little  thing! 
Thsnk  God,  I  pity  thee  thy  fettered  wing ; 


Thank  Ckd,  for  thut  compassion  in  mjr  heart. 
That  bleeds  for  erery  smart ; 
Thank  God,  I  am  not  hardened  yet 
To  see  withoat  r^ret. 

Even  a  grief  like  thine : 
For  if  we  shnt  our  eyes. 
To  gentle  sympathies. 
And  lowly  snfferiags  remain  nntelt. 
The  heart  will  by-and-by  refuse  to  melt. 

For  any  sorrow,  human  or  Divine. 

Albundeb  Etnn:. 
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"It  is  time  you  went  to  bed,"  she  said.  "We 
will  ring  for  Manon.  Are  you  going  to  ask  her 
pardon,  Violet,  for  your  behaviour  ?  ** 

"  No !  She  slapped  and  shook  me  first ! "  And 
Violet  began  to  look  rebellious  again. 

"She  found  you  doing  what  you  are  quite  old 
enough  to  know  that  you  should  not  do.  What  will 
your  papa  say  when  he  finds  that  you  have  spoiled 
some  of  his  books?'' 

He  can  buy  more,"  the  child  carelessly  replied. 
Does  that  excuse  your  naughtiness  ?  I  dare  say 
he  will  be  vexed  when  he  sees  such  mischief. 
Surely  you  love  papa  too  well  to  wish  to  vex  him  P  " 

"I  love  him  when  he  gives  me  anything,"  said 
Violet.  "It  doesn't  hurt  Manon  if  I  cut  up  the 
books;  she  should  mind  me  better.  If  papa  says 
anything,  I  shall  tell  him  she  went  away  to  gossip, 
and  I  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  and  then  mamma  will 
laugh,  and  say '  What  a  spirit  the  child  has  V — thafs 
all." 

How  Eda  was  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  the 
Misses  de  Courcy,  if  this  was  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  reared,  she  could  not  imagine ;  but  she 
waived  all  further  discussion  of  the  topic,  and 
raising  the  sleepy  Bose  in  her  arms,  asked  Violet 
to  show  her  the  way  to  the  nursery.  The  little  girl 
obeyed,  piloting  her  through  the  busy  servants,  and 
past  the  open  door  of  the  handsome  dining-room, 
with  great  dexterity ;  but  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  nursery,  where  Manon,  with  sullen  looks,  was 
awaiting  them,  she  began  to  evince  a  disposition  to 
be  restless  and  tiresome. 

"Mamma  receives  after  the  dinner.  I  will  be 
dressed,  and  go  down,"  she  cried. 

£dk  looked  at  Manon,  who  said,  promptly, 
"Madame  gave  orders  that  Us  peiUes  should  not 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-night." 

"  I  don't  believe  it ;  I  will  go  and  ask  her,"  Violet 
exclaimed;  but  her  nurse  stepped  nimbly  to  the 
door,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket,  as  if 
she  were  accustomed  to  enforce  her  authority  in  this 
manner  when  arguments  proved  unavailing. 

There  would  have  been  a  repetition  of  the  straggle 
that  had  taken  place  below;  for  Violet  flew  at  her 
nurse,  who  was  not  slow  to  repay  the  kicks  and 
pinches  showered  upon  her;  but  Eda  promptly 
interfered,  and  insisted  that  Manon  should  leave  the 
room. 

"If  you  cannot  control  these  children  without 
violence,"  she  said  to  hei*,  firmly,  in  her  native 
language,  "  your  presence  here  is  worse  than  useless. 
I  will  mySfelf  put  Violet  to  bed." 

When  the  nurse  had  disappeared  she  seated  herself 
by  the  fire,  and  steadily,  sorrowfully  eyed  the 
passionate  child,  who,  finding  her  rage  elicited  no 
comment  from  her  quiet  governess,  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  began  to  look  ruefully  at  the  knuckles 
that  were  swollen  and  bruised  with  beating  against 
the  locked  door. 
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It  was  only  out  of  spite  that  Manon  said  that  I 
muftt  not  go  down-stairs,"  she  declared.  "  I  shall 
tell  mamma  in  the  morning;  and  I  shall  tell  her 
how  you  helped  the  nasty  wretch  to  keep  mo  shut 
up  here !" 

Eda  made  no  reply  to  this  speech  ;  but  her  silent 
gravity  exercised  more  influence  over  the  child  than 
any  remonstrance  she  could  have  uttered;  and 
presently  Violet  sidled  nearer,  to  display  her  bruised 
hand. 

"  Look  there !  It  was  all  Manon's  fault ;  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  I  should  not  have  done  it.  It  was 
her  fault,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

Uo,  I  do  not  think  it  was,"  said  Eda,  quietly. 

If  you  take  Manon's  part  I'll  hate  you !  She 
is  a  wretch,  a  nasty  wretch ! "  and  Violet  stamped 
on  l^e  floor  to  give  emphasis  to  the  epithets  she  was 
employing. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  say  such  rude  things.  I  shall 
leave  you  to  undress  yourself,"  she  was  told. 

"  Then  I'll  get  into  bed  with  my  clothes  on,  and 
that  will  make  me  ill." 

"Very  well,"  said  Eda,  coolly;  "if  you  do  not 
mind  being  iU,  Violet,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. The  doctor  shall  be  sent  for,  and  a  few  doses 
of  his  nasty  medicine  may  cure  you  of  your  silly  fits 
of  temper." 

I  don't  like  to  be  called  silly,"  pouted  Violet 

Nor  do  I  like  to  see  you  scream  and  fight  like  an 
overgrown  baby.  You  are  an  unhappy  little  girl, 
and  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you." 

Violet  hung  her  head,  and  permitted  her  clothes 
to  be  unfastened;  nor  did  she  offer  any  resistance 
when  Eda,  kneeling  down,  gently  forced  the  child  on 
to  her  knees  beside  her,  and,  in  the  simplest  words 
she  could  use,  put  up  an  earnest  petition  for  Divine 
pity  and  forgiveness. 

"We  never  say  our  prayers  to  Manon,"  Violet 
observed,  as  she  nestled  down  beside  her  sleeping 
sister. 

Bo  you  not  say  them  to  your  mamma  ?  " 

No ;  she  is  too  busy  to  hear  us.  You  haveif  t 
seen  mamma,  have  you  ?  Oh,  she  does  wear  such 
pretty  dresses !  I  mean  to  have  some  just  like  hers 
as  soon  as  I  am  old  enough." 

As  this  was  not  a  profitable  topic,  Eda  dropped 
the  curtain  between  herself  and  the  little  chatterer, 
and,  promising  to  stay  till  she  was  asleep,  took  up  a 
book  and  tried  to  read. 

But  her  thoughts  were  too  busy  for  the  volume  of 
childish  stories  to  interest  her.  She  saw  before  her 
a  di£Scult  task,  involving  great  responsibilities,  and 
was  more  than  half  inclhied  to  renounce  it  at  onoe. 
What  good  could  she  hope  to  effect  with  these 
wayward  children  if  Manon  counteracted  it,  and 
their  mother  neither  seconded  her  efforts  nor  upheld 
her  authority?  Eda  was  diffident  of  her  own 
powers.  With  docile  children  she  believed  that  she 
could  get  on  fairly  enough,  hot  with  thesi^  I^tUe  girls 
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more  tact  and  firmneaa  would  be  required  tlian  she 
ventured  to  think  that  she  possessed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
DiscouBAGED  by  the  events  of  the  evening,  un- 
willing to  turn  back  from  the  work  set  before  her, 
yet  fearful  of  disgracing  Lady  Ohessington's  recom- 
mendation by  proving  herself  incompetent,  she  was 
still  sitting  dejectedly  at  the  nursery  fire,  when  the 
door  softly  opened,  and  a  lady,  elegantly  attired  in  a 
demi-toUette,  stepped  into  the  room,  and  announced 
herself  as  Mrs.  de  Courcy. 

"So  Bony  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  come 
and  see  you  sooner ! "  she  graciously  said,  as  she 
held  out  her  jewelled  fingers,  and  jast  touched 
Sda's.  "  I  came  at  the  very  first  moment  I  could 
leave  my  visitors. 

"And  so  my  precious  darlings  are  both  asleep," 
she  murmured,  stealing  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed.  "  Dear 
little  things !  how  I  love  to  see  them  so  peaceful 
and  happy  !  You  mustn't  be  too  severe  with  them 
at  first,  Miss  Granton,  for  they  are  spirited  little 
creatures,  and  not  accustomed  to  be  checked.  Indeed, 
I  am  afraid  that  they  have  been  rather  neglected, 
for  my  health  is  so  delicate  that  I  cannot  have  them 
with  me  as  much  as  I  could  wish." 

Eda  soon  made  the  discovery  that  Mrs.  de  Courcy*s 
health  never  interfered  with  her  acceptance  of  the 
invitations  showered  upon  her.  If  a  complaint  were 
brought  to  her  of  some  mischievous  trick  perpetrated 
in  the  house  or  garden  by  the  little  girls,  she  was 
too  iU  or  nervous  to  listen  to  it ;  but  she  could  make 
elaborate  toilettes,  receive  visitors  all  the  morning, 
and  at  night  fulfil  engagements  to  concerts,  balls, 
&4i,,  seldom  returning  home  till  daybreak,  without 
evincing  any  great  degree  of  fatigue. 

However,  she  stayed  by  the  bed  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  softly  dropping  kisses  on  the  rosy  faces  of 
the  sleepers,  and  asking  if  Miss  Granton  did  not 
think  that  Violet  would  grow  up  extremely  good- 
looking.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  smiled 
deprecatingly,  when  Eda  ventured  to  hint  that  the 
child^s  violence  of  temper  needed  subduing,  but 
neither  seemed  anxious  nor  offended. 

"Ah,  yes,  she  is  a  naughty  little  high-spirited 
darling;  but  then  she  has  so  much  originaJity  of 
character !  In  fact,  she  only  wants  managing,  my 
dear  Miss  Granton.  One  cannot  expect  one's  children 
to  be  perfect,  can  we  ?" 

Eda  was  silent,  but  Mrs.  de  Courcy,  satisfied  with 
her  own  arguments,  stroked  the  hair  that  lay  on 
Violet's  forehead,  and  then  came  back  to  the  fire, 
saying,  very  civilly,  "I  hope  Mrs.  Wells  has 
done  her  best  to  make  you  comfortable;  and  you 
must  let  Manon  unpack  your  trunks.  You  will  find 
Manon  a  most  useful  creature." 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  like  her  manner  with  my 
pupils,"  Eda  frankly  replied;  but  Mrs.  de  Courcy 


only  smiled,  and  gave  her  white  shoulders  another 
shrug. 

"  She  is  rather  brusque  sometimes ;  but  then  it 
is. so  difficult  to  get  a  servant  who  suits  in  every 
particular ;  and  Manon's  French  is  unusually  pure. 
Besides,  her  taste  is  excellent.  She  makes  the 
children's  dresses  so  well  that  I  would  not  part  with 
her  on  any  account !" 

Eda  longed  to  ask  if  Manon's  attainments 
could  possibly  atone  for  her  alternate  neglect  and 
severity ;  but  Mrs.  de  Courcy  was  now  in  haste  to  be 
gone,  and  begging  Eda  to  ask  for  anything  she 
required,  she  glided  back  to  her  guests,  who  were 
quite  touched  when  they  learned,  from  their  beautifol 
hostess's  apologies  for  her  absence,  that  she  had  been 
unable  to  resist  stealing  away  to  have  a  peep  at  her 
sleeping  darlings. 

After  Mrs.  de  Courcy  left  the  nursery  Eda  resumed 
her  seat,  feeling,  if  possible,  more  depressed  than 
hefore.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  come  in 
contact  with  a  fashionable  mother^  and  her  heart 
ached  for  the  little  ones,  whose  faults  she  could  now 
.  trace  to  their  true  source. 

But  now  another  visitor  broke  in  upon  her 
meditations.  It  was  the  housekeeper,  who,  when 
her  cares  for  the  day  were  over,  had  recollected  the 
stranger,  and  come  in  search  of  her. 

"  Now,  really,  this  is  too  bad  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  Eda's  unsnuffed  candle  and 
despondent  attitude.  "  That  heedless  Manon  should 
not  have  left  you  here  alone.  Do  come  to  my  room. 
Miss  Granton,  and  let  me  get  you  some  supper. 
You've  had  but  a  poor  reception,"  she  added,  fancy- 
ing that  she  could  see  traces  of  tears  on  Eda's 
cheek ;  "  but  I  hope  you'U  excuse  it.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  anything  happened  to  drive  a  young  lady 
away  that's  shown  us  already  how  clever  she  can  be." 

"Am  I  to  believe  this  flattering  speech,  Mrs. 
Wells?"  she  was  smilingly  asked. 

"Indeed,  miss,  you  may;  and  Maria,  the  upper- 
housemaid,  will  tell  you  how  I  said,  as  soon  as  you 
sat  down  in  my  room  with  those  children,  "Miss 
Granton  knows  her  business;  and,  please  God,  she'll 
make  the  poor  little  spoiled  things  as  good  as  they're 
pretty,  which  it  will  be  a  blessed  thing  for  every 
one  in  the  house  if  she  does  ! " 

In  spite  of  the  leaven  of  selfishness  lurking  in  the 
housekeeper's  words,  Eda  felt  cheered,  and  after 
a  nighf  s  rest,  she  arose,  ashamed  of  her  faint- 
heartedness, and  ready  to  meet  with  forbearance  and 
patience  all  the  annoyances — and  they  were  many — 
of  the  coming  day.  She  knew  that  even  if  success 
ultimately^  crowned  her  efforts,  and  the  children 
became  docile  and  obedient,  it  would  not  be  till  after 
many  battles  had  been  fought  both  with  Manon  and 
her  charges ;  but  she  (^led  up  all  her  courage,  and 
found  her  first  reward  in  the  pleasure  the  little 
girls  testified  at  seeing  her  again. 

{To  h4  wntinutd,) 
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A    TOKEN    FOR    "LUCK." 


AM  not  of  a  sangaine  temperament,  but 
inclined  rather  to  chronicapprehensiyeness. 
My  very  nature  is  to  anticipate  failure; 
and  at  one  period  of  my  life  this  nasty 
morbid  feeling  had  got  such  hold  of  me, 
that  I  really  began  to  regard  myself  as  the  settled 
victim  of  ill-luck.  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time, 
and  if  I  had  not  been  led  to  master  this  constitu- 
tional defect  then,  there  is  no  telling  how  dismal 
and  unsuccessful  my  career  had  been.  And  as  I 
believe  there  are  many  like  myself,  of  a  naturally 
despKmding  oast  of  mind,  I  am  going  to  relate  the 
rather  singular  circumstance  that  gave  me  such  a 
view  of  life  as  enabled  me  to  overcome  my  infirmity. 
We  cannot  alter  our  physical  composition,  but  we 
can  control  its  injurious  tendencies  by  good  whole- 
some principle. 

Several  things  had  happened  that  disappointed 
and  disheartened  me,  when  I  went  off  one  summer, 
in  most  unenviable  and  snappish  mood,  to  spend  a 
fortnight's  holiday,  all  alone,  at  the  dreary  sea-side 
place  called  Moulder-on-Lees.  Its  dreariness  was 
its  attraction ;  for  there  I  should  have  no  chance 
of  meeting  any  one  I  knew,  and  so  could  brood 
over  my  ill-fortune  without  interruption. 

Were  I  poetical  I  might  say  a  great  many  pretty 
things  about  the  harmony  I  there  realised  between 
my  feelings  and  the  various  objects  I  saw  around 
me.  The  restless  ripple  of  the  sea ;  the  stern  rocks, 
dashing  aside,  like  inevitable  destiny,  the  aspiring 
waves ;  the  fisher-boats  that  brought  so  often  back 
the  tale  of  toiling  in  vain ;  the  distant  sail  on  its 
voyage  of  hope,  too  often  to  end  in  wreck ;  the 
sand  that  seemed  so  firm,  yet  for  ever  shifting. 
But  I  am  not  poetical,  so  forbear. 

One  day  I  took  a  long  walk  inland.  As  I  was 
crossing  a  field  that  was  being  ploughed,  I  thought 
I  saw  in  one  of  the  newly-made  furrows  a  small 
coin.  It  proved  to  be  so — ^a  thin  bronze-looking 
shabby  sort  of  halfpenny.  Being  fond  of  collecting 
such  things,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  continued 
my  gloomy  walk  homeward.  That  evening  I  was 
more  than  usually  melancholy.  I  sat  after  dinner 
in  a  tolerably  comfortable  easy-chair  in  the  little 
private  room  of  the  inn,  and  pondered  over  my  bad 
luck  till  I  was  perfectly  miserable.  I  put  my  hand 
in  my  pocket  to  pull  forth  my  toothpick — for  that 
truly  aristocratic  implement  is  friendly  to  bitter  re- 
flections ;  you  can  dig  away  furiously  with  it,  as  if 
finding  out  your  enemies — when  out  fell  the  coin ! 
It  diverted  my  attention,  and  I  began  to  examine 
it.  On  one  side  was  the  rough  impression  of  a 
head ;  on  the  reverse,  a  device  like  a  ball  with  a 
cross  on  it.  There  were  two  inscriptions,  which 
were  not  so  defaced  but  that  I  could  decipher 
them  after  a  little  puzzling.     One  was,  ''Hans 


Schultes  zu  Nureb."  "Oh,  I  see,"  was  my 
soliloquy,  *'  one  of  the  old  tokens,  and  a  foreign 
one,  too .  Nureb. !  why  that  must  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Nuremberg,  and  Hans  Schultes  must 
have  been  one  of  the  old  merchant  princes  of  that 
mostancientand  enterprising  city.  Hans  Schultes 
of  Nuremberg ;  and  there's  his  likeness,  with  that 
wonderful  head-piece  like  the  turban  of  a  Turk. 
But  how  came  it  here  P  Very  likely  brought  with 
the  mud  which  they  dredge  out  of  the  river  and 
lay  upon  the  land."  Then,  after  thinking  what  a 
tale  that  coin  could  tell  if  it  might  but  speak,  I 
turned  it  over  to  make  out  the  other  inscription. 
"  Glick  kumpt  von  Got  ist  war."  "  Why,  that 
must  be  very  old  German,"  I  said  to  myself.  '*It 
must  be  the  old  way  of  spelling, '  Gliick  konunt  von 
Gk>tt  ist  wahr ' — '  Luck  comes  from  God  is  true. ' " 

As  I  repeated  the  words  to  myself,  I  was  struck 
with  their  singular  appropriateness  to  my  feelings 
at  that  time.  It  was  as  if  some  one  spoke  to  me. 
I  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 

"  So  that  was  the  old  fellow's  motto,  was  it  ? 
He  believed  in  luck,  as  I  do,  only  he  believed  in 
something  else  too.  I  dare  say  he  was  a  fat,  sturdy, 
bandy-legged  German  burgher,  who,  do  what  he 
might»  always  came  down  safely  on  those  same 
bow-legs  of  his.  So  it  was  easy  for  him  to  put 
down  all  his  success  in  the  world  to  heaven's 
special  favour." 

I  was  almost  angry  with  the  man,  yet  I  kept  on 
thinking  about  him,  and  couldn't  get  him  out  of 
my  mind.  I  pictured  to  myself  his  home  at 
Nuremberg,  his  comely  family,  his  quaint  costume. 
I  seemed  to  know  Hans  Schultes  and  all  his 
belongings.  The  great  staring  spots  on  the 
carpet  of  the  room  turned,  each  in  succession,  into 
a  portrait  of  Hans  Schultes.  And  when,  at  last,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Hans  Schultes,  just  as  I  had 
imagined  him,  sitting  as  large  as  life  in  the  chair 
opposite,  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  Herr  Schultes," 
I  said,  in  quite  a  familiar  sort  of  way,  as  to  an  old 
friend  unexpectedly  turned  up. 

He  smiled  benevolently. 

"  I  want  a  commentary  on  your  text  here ! "  and 
I  held  up  the  old  token. 

The  old  gentleman  grinned,  and  slowly  nodded. 

"  You  have  been  a  lucky  man  in  your  time,  eh  ?" 

'^  Ya ! "  And  the  grin  was  repeated  on  a  more 
extensive  scale. 

Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth  ?  " 
Nein ! "  he  said,  gravely.    "  When  I  was  young, 
I  did  never  have  but  wooden  spoons  in  my  mouth 
My  father  was  very  poor." 

'*  Ah,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  luck  was  always 
on  your  side  from  your  earliest  days." 
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''  What  is  luck  P  "  said  Hans,  &ing  on  me  his 
tranquil  blue  eyes  with  a  steadiness  of  gaze  that 
made  me  think  a  moment  before  replying. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  having  things  turn  out 
just  as  you  want;  never  hardly  meeting  with 
disappointment ;  getting  on  in  the  world  first-rate, 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  '* 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  such  a  burst  of 
guttural  sounds — which  I  suppose  were  laughter, 
— that  I  stopped,  rather  angry.  ''Nein,  nein, 
nein ! "  he  cried  at  length.  "  That  is  not  luck,  that 
is  not  what  I  call  luck."  And  my  definition 
seemed  to  amuse  him  so  much,  that  he  went  off 
into  another  fit  of  gutturals. 

"  Then,  pray,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  I,  sulkily. 

''  Gliick  kommt  von  (rott,"  was  his  answer. 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  -so ;  but  that  doesn't  explain 
what  luck  is." 

His  only  reply  was  a  most  extraordinary  ven- 
tnloqual  sound — possibly  a  sixteenth-century  ex- 
pletive— ^but  the  tone  of  it  was  incredulous  and 
pitying. 

It  was  certainly  not  pleasant,  so  I  looked  at 
him  somewhat  sternly. 

And  as  I  did  so,  a  dream  seemed  to  come  over 
me,  and  all  around  began  to  change  like  a  dissolv- 
ing view,  though  without  occasioning  me  the  least 
surprise.  Hans  Schultes  was  still  there^  only  he 
looked  much  younger,  and  wore  a  peasant's  dress. 
He  was  kneeling  reverently  before  an  ancient 
dame,  whose  hands  were  laid  upon  his  head.  The 
room  was  bare  and  gloomy,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
hear  the  rustle  of  the  forest  trees  whose  foliage 
darkened  it.  As  the  young  man  rose,  and  took 
his  leave  with  many  an  embrace,  the  dame  kept 
pointing  upwards  with  her  finger,  and  said,  with  an 
emphasis  of  loving  admonition  I  shall  never 
forget,  the  simple  words — "  von  Gott." 

Then,  with  that  remarkable  ease  with  which 
circumstances  shift  in  a  dream,  all  blended  in- 
stantaneously into  another  and  widely  different 
scene.  The  room  expanded  into  a  magnificent 
hall,  brilliantly  lighted  by  innumerable  candles, 
and  fiUed  with  gallant  company.  A  banquet  was 
going  on  in  what  I  at  once,  by  some  mysterious 
intaition,  recognised  as  the  town-hall  of  Nnrem* 
berg.  The  crash  of  instruments  of  music  was 
heard— for  Germans  always  were  given  to  noise 
in  that  matter — and  when  it  ceased  I  saw  Hans 
Schultes  on  his  legs,  going  to  make  a  speech.  He 
was  evidently  the  burgh-master  elect,  and  looked 
a  portly  middle-aged  man.  ''Why,  there's  my 
lucky  friend  Herr  Schultes  again!"  I  caught 
myself  exclaiming. 

Upon  this,  some  one  said  in  my  ear — I  don't  in 
the  least  remember  seeing  who  the  speaker  was, 
but  the  words  dropped  gently,  like  the  dew — 
"Ijucky !  yes,  if  luck  is  hard  work,  patient  appli- 
cation, determination  to  master  difficulties,  making 


good  use  of  your  brains,  being  devoted  to  duty, 
never  whining  under  disappointment,  conquering 
self,  and  while  persevering  in  doing  your  best,  to 
put  your  trust  in  God." 

*'  That's  a  new  sort  •f  luck  1 "  said  I,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  It's  the  only  luck  Hans  Schultes  has  known," 
was  the  reply. 

*^  Anybody  can  have  thai  luck,''  I  urged. 

"  Anybody  who  tries,"  said  the  voice. 

"But  people  don't  get  all  they  want,  with  all 
their  trying,"  persisted  I,  with  great  bitterness. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  them,  if  only  they  try 
their  best;  for—*  Gluck  kommt  von  Gott,'  and  He 
knows  what's  good  for  us." 

And  as  these  now  familiar  words  feU  again  on 
my  ear,  the  light  faded,  the  room  contracted,  the 
company  passed  away,  and  I  seemed  to  be  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  It  appeared  perfectly  natural,  and 
I  took  to  the  situation  with  all  the  unquestioning 
confidence  of  one  who  dreams.  It  was  one  of 
Hans  Schultes'  trading  vessels,  I  knew.  But 
how  the  cabin  did  go  up  and  down !  The  ship 
must  be  in  a  gale.  The  swaying  and  plunging 
were  fearfuL  Hark !  there  goes  the  mast  with  a 
mighty  brack,  and  the  whole  ship  trembled.  The 
water  comes  pouring  into  the  cabin.  I  shout  for 
Hans  Schultes,  ''Hans,  Hans!  where  are  youP 
the  ship  cannot  sink  with  lucky  Hans  Schultes  on 
board!" 

A  mariner,  pale  and  fearful,  looked  in  at  the 
door,  and  said,  "  Peace,  master,  Hans  Schultes  is 
too  lucky  to  be  aboard.  He  was  disappointed 
in  coming  with  us  at  the  last  moment,  and  now 
your  last  moment  has  come." 

As  he  spoke,  I  felt  myself  engulfed.  The  sea 
hissed  around  me.  I  struggled.  I  was  laid  hold 
of.    I  clung  to  somebody! 

I  awoke,  and  found  myself  struggling  with  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  at  Moulder-on-Lees,  who  was 
trying  to  keep  me  in  the  arm-chair,  and  who  was 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  he  had  got  a  raving 
madman  to  deal  with,  by  my  staring  wildly  at  him 
with  open  mouth,  and  saying,  with  tremendous 
prolongation  of  emphasis  on  the  last  word— 
**  Gliick  kommt  von  Gottist  wahr— r— r." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  them 
feel  at  all  comfortable  about  me.  The  landlord 
kept  near,  ready  for  a  spring  at  the  first  symptom 
of  another  outbreak.  There  was  the  waiter  casting 
furtive  glances  at  every  movement  I  made.  A.nd 
there,  outside  the  open  door,  glimmered  the  hostler, 
with  (I  verily  believe)  a  halter  in  his  hand. 

'*  I've  been  asleep,  and  had  some  extraordinary 
dreams,"  I  meekly  said,  at  length. 

"  Very  extraordinary,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 

''  What  makes  you  all  stare  at  me  P  Can't  a 
man  have  an  extraordinary  dream  without  being 
watched  like  a  wild  beast  P  " 


yon  vere  a  lunatic,  air." 

I  burst  into  a,  laugh,  which  seemed  Bome  evidence 
jf  Bunity  in  thoir  eyes,  for  ihey  laughed  too. 

"  Oh,  but  yoD  did  indeed  look  dreadful,  sir  ! " 
continued  the  waiter.  "I  came  into  the  room  to 
bring  you  your  coffee,  and  you  were  twitching  in 
yonr  chair,  and  making  such  faces,  and  then  yon 
cried  out  all  at  once,  with  puch  a,  screech,  '  Hands, 
Hands ! '  Says  I  to  myself,  '  Hunds  indeed,  that's 
just  what  you  want.'  80  off  I  ran  for  master,  and 
quick  enough  he  came;  bub  no  sooner  did  he  lay 
hold  of  yoni'  anna  than  you  gripped  him  hke  a 
drowning  man." 

"  Like  a  vice,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  I  shall  be 
black  and  blue  with  it  to-morrow." 

'Tm  yery  sorry,"  said  I;  "pray  put  it  down  in 
the  bill."    And  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  did— 


The  next  day  I  was  off.  I  was  not  going  to 
mope  any  more  at  Monlder-ou-Lecs  or  anywhere 
else.  Yon  may  laugh,  and  aay  it  was  only  a  dream, 
and  that  my  dinner  had  duiogreed  with  me,  aa 
perhaps  it  had ;  but  I  don't  care  what  anybody 
says.  That  dream  put  some  new  ideas  into  toy 
head ;  and  since  they  were  good  and  sensible  ideas, 
I  mode  up  my  mind  to  keep  them  there,  and  whM 
is  more,  act  them  ont.  So  away  I  started  for  a 
more  lively  place,  and  finished  my  holidays  merrily. 

Then  I  returned  to  bnsinesa,  having  flret  re- 
corded the  vow,  that  henceforth  Hans  Schnltea' 
"  token  "  should  be  a  token  indeed  to  me,  that  tmo 
luck  is  only  to  be  found  in  steady  work,  and  ttiat 
no  one  need  distress  himself  about  anccesa  who 
ia  doing  his  veij  best  to  secure  it,  since  lad 
eomesfrom  Ood. 
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CHAPTER  rv. 
^AITSPUL  to  her  promise,  it  was  stUl 
quite  early  on  the  next  day  when 
Fanny's  figure  might  be  seen  peeping 
jusly  within  the  garden  gate,  too 
much  in  awe  of  Hannah's  poaaible  presence 
0  further  within  the  prednota  of  the  place. 
Bath  was  standing  id!y  in  the  doorway  when  she 
first  appeared,  but  00  amile  of  welcome  came  as 
usual  to  her  lips ;  on  the  contrary,  she  could  not  have 
accounted  to  herself  for  the  panic  of  coming  trouble 
which  feU  upon  her,  oa,  in  obedience  to  Fanny's 
beckoning  Bummoas,  she  drew  her  broad-brimmed 
hat  down,  far  down,  over  her  face,  and  strolled  with 
lingering  footsteps  to  the  gate. 

But  there  waa  no  panic  to  be  detected  in  Fanny's 
voice,  or  fear  of  any  trouble,  save  detection  by 
Hannah'a  uufavouring  eyes,  as  she  tooli  Butb'a  hand 
within  hcTS,  and  led  her  on  a.  few  steps  to  where, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  high  privet  hedge,  they  could 
sit  in  safety  from  curious  eyes,  and  talk  together  out 
of  reach  of  curious  ears. 

Fanny  found  it  harder  work  than  she  had  at  all 
expected  to  overcome  the  aoraples  of  her  friend,  for 
Buth  at  first  would  only  reply  with  the  one  deter- 
mined negative — that  a  trip  to  Upton  euch  aa  Fanny 
would  fain  have  orrangod  about  could  never,  never 
be — no,  never  '.  Again  and  again  she  uttered  the 
same  words,  each  time  with  aa  firm  on  outward 
appearance  aa  before,  yet  each  time  with  a  ahaken 
confidence  in  heraelf,  till,aa  the  morning  wore  on,  and 
atill  ahe  lingered  in  dangerous  dalliance,  liatening  to 
the  voice  of  the  tcmpt«r,  Fanny  seemed  to  prove  in 
acme  mysterioua  manner  that  all  her  acrnples  were 


nothing  more  than  phantoms  raised  by  her  timidity. 
The  money,  as  far  as  that  went,  she  argued,  bad 
cert^nly  been  left  to  her  disposal,  to  be  used  as  she 
found  oocRsion.  IE  her  father  had  been  at  home, 
there  woe  every  chance  he  would  have  taken  ber 
himself  to  see  the  fite  which  had  thrown  the  little 
town  of  Upton  into  Buch  a  hubbub;  and  aa  lo  the 
acruplea  about  going  without  him,  or  being  i«cog- 
niaed  when  there  b;  any  of  the  neighbours,  nhy, 
Fanny  only  hooted  at  these  foars.  They  would  not 
be  away,  after  all,  really  any  time,  and  they  could 
go  round  by  the  lanes  to  Bentbam,  and  thus  aToid 
the  high  road ;  and  once  at  Upton,  every  one  there 
would  be  far  too  much  taken  up  with  their  own 
affairs  to  pay  them  any  attention. 

And  thua  the  morning  paaaed  away ;  and  when 
Fanny  sepuated  from  her  friend,  she  could  acarcely 
gueas  how  far  her  inainuatloDs  had  been  successio), 
for  Buth  said  never  a  word,  but  only  turned  ia  at 
the  gai-den  gate  with  an  eiprcssion  on  her  face 
wliich  Fanny  found  it  impossible  to  decipher. 

But  when  the  cool  twilight  came  again,  and  Fanny 
crept  to  her  old  corner  by  the  window-sill,  and  fauad 
Buth  there  aa  usual,  the  darkneaa  which  to  one  gave 
concealment  to  the  trembling  hps  and  painfully 
flushed  cheeks,  gave  to  the  othi^r  the  boldass  and 
audacity  which  hod  been  wonting  in  the  momingi 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  before  the  moon  had 
risen  above  the  trees  to  abed  its  calm  indnence  over 
Euth'a  troubled  heart,  the  words  of  conaent,  however 
reluotantl;  uttered,  had  been  spoken  1  and  in  hei 
triumph  Fanny  had  thrown  her  arma  round  Buth 
and  kiased  her. 

It  was  intended  as  a  seal  to  the  compact^  and  yet 
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it  had  nearly  destroyed  the  work  of  the  whole  day ; 
for  at  Fanny's  kiss  Buth  started  back  within  the 
room,  and  covered  up  her  face  with  her  hands  with 
an  action  of  despair.  Her  father's  face — grave, 
almost  stem — rose  np  before  her ;  Owen's,  too — more 
gentle,  but  fall  of  sad  reproach — seemed  to  float  before 
her  very  eyes ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  dream  that  she 
listened  to  all  Fanny's  concluding  arrangements 
and  last  injunctions ;  nor  did  she  stir  or  change  her 
attitude  one  inch  till  long  after  the  last  good-night 
had  been  said,  and  Fanny,  full  of  hei*  triumphant 
hopes,  had  left  the  cottage  far  behind. 

Poor  Kuth !  what  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  day  to 
come  could  in  any  degree  compensate  for  what  she 
was  suffering  now?  It  seemed  unendurable — the 
thought  of  all  the  love  and  confidence  she  was 
forfeiting  for  this  one  gratification.  No ;  as  she  sat 
there  till  the  room  was  fairly  flooded  with  the  bright 
light  of  the  summer  moon,  she  came  back  to  the  old 
determination  that  it  could  never,  never  be,  and 
went  up  to  bed  with  the  resolution  firmly  taken, 
fhat  when  Fanny  appeared  the  next  morning  she 
would  tell  her  plainly,  and  once  for  all,  that  it  was 
changed,  and  the  carefully-planned  expedition  was 
at  an  end. 

But  Fanny  was  much  too  wary  to  run  the  chance 
of  such  a  falling  back.  It  was  in  vain  that  Buth 
spent  the  whole  morning  straining  her  eyes — how 
fmitlesaly  ! — for  the  face  and  figure  of  her  friend  to 
glide  along,  according  to  her  habit,  in  front  of  the 
little  wooden  gate.  No  use  for  her  to  stand  out  in  the 
glaring  sun  till  she  was  faint  and  giddy,  looking 
down  the  long  perspective  of  the  road  leading  to 
Squire  Taunton's  lodge;  not  even  a  flutter  of  the 
tawdry  gown  came  to  reward  her ;  and  with  a  moan  of 
remorseful  pain  Buth  turned  dejectedly  to  the  house 
again.  It  would  be  too  late  to  speak  of  change  at 
the  last  moment,  when  Fanny  appeared  in  full  array, 
and  in  all  the  excitement  of  the  expedition  which  to 
her  seemed  only  full  of  the  purest  enjoyment.  Why, 
oh,  why  !  did  nothing  happen  to  take  the  matter  out 
of  Buth's  hands  before  it  was  too  late  ? 

With  the  vain  hope  that  Hannah,  in  some  strange 
freak  of  fancy,  might  have  changed  her  mind  con- 
cerning her  meeting  and  subsequent  tea-drinking, 
Bath  next  turned  towards  the  kitchen,  and  lingered 
hesitatingly  on  the  threshold;  but  already  the 
Sunday  gown,  and  the  bonnet  with  the  prim  white 
cap  within  it,  were  laid  out  upon  the  table,  and  the 
boots,  and  the  prayer-book,  and  even  the  huge  cotton 
umbrella,  were  set  in  order  close  at  hand.  That  chance 
waj9  gone,  then,  too.  And  with  one  final  and  forlorn 
hope  that  some  unlooked-for  chance  might  bring 
her  father  home  one  day  earlier  than  she  expected, 
Bath  seized  on  her  hat  again,  and  turning  her 
eyes  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  she 
had.  looked  for  Fanny,  she  scanned  with  even  a  more 
fervent  longing  the  road  where,  if  her  father  were 
comixig,  she  would  soonest  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 


approach.  But  in  vain :  the  old-fashioned  coach,  by 
which  she  had  almost  made  herself  believe  he  would 
appear,  rolled  on  relentlessly  past  the  turning  to 
their  home,  and  Buth  felt  that  her  last  resource 
was  gone.  Owen  had  told  her  plainly  he  could  not 
come :  there  was  no  chance  now  of  a  rescuing  hand. 
She  must  give  in  to  adverse  circumstances,  and  try, 
with  whatever  effort  it  might  cost  her,  to  make  the 
best  of  matters  as  they  were. 

And  yet,  when  the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  was 
past,  and  the  tall  trees  had  begun  to  cast  their 
welcome  shadows,  with  lengthening  stretches,  over 
the  fields,  when  Hannah  had  nodded  a  good-bye  to 
her  young  mistress,  and  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage, 
while  the  dead  calm  of  the  summer  afternoon  was 
only  broken  by  the  lazy  humming  of  the  bees 
among  the  fragrant  beds  of  mignonette,  or  by  the 
trickling  of  the  little  stream  among  its  pebbles, 
Buth  still  sat  on,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  no  further  adornment  than  the  cotton  frock  she 
had  worn  all  day. 

It  was  not  tiU  a  figpire  standing  in  the  window 
threw  a  shadow  across  the  spot  where  she  was  seated 
that  she  sprang  up,  with  a  little  scream,  to  meet 
Fanny  Forrest,  arrayed  in  an  assortment  of  finery 
which  fairly  took  away  her  breath,  but  yet  with  an 
ominous  and  angry  glitter  in  her  eyes. 

"  Not  ready  yet  ?  nor  no  signs  of  it  either !  What 
do  you  mean,  Buth  P"  she  asked,  with  a  harsh  sound 
in  her  voice  which  set  Buth's  heart  beating.  "  You 
don't  mean  you're  a-going  to  break  faith — do  you  ?-^> 
after  all?"  and  Fanny  fixed  her  eyes  on  Buth's 
trembling  countenance  with  a  most  contemptuous 
stare. 

"  No,  no,  Fanny — of  course  not.  But  I  was  only 
waiting  to  see  you,  because — I  thought — perhaps 
— I   didn't    know  whether,    after   all — suppose   we 

waited '*  stumbled   out  poor  Buth,   with   fiery 

cheeks  and  choking  voice.  "Don't  look  like  that, 
Fanny!  don't!  Tou  are  too  unkind;  I  only  wanted 
to  know  what  you  thought " 

Not  one  assisting  word  had  come  from  Fanny's 
lips  to  help  her  friend  .out  of  her  difficulty.  She 
waited,  without  even  shifting  her  searching  eyes  for 
a  second,  till  Buth  had  stopped,  when,  with  a  volume 
of  suppressed  anger,  she  began: — "You  want  to 
know  what  I  think  ?  Then  I'll  just  tell  you  that 
I  think  you  are  the  stupidest  girl  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  whole  life.  You  are  more  than  that  too,  if 
you  will  have  my  opinion,  for  you're  a  cheat,  to 
fix  upon  a  thing,  and  lead  me  on,  and  then  back 
out  of  the  affair  like  this ! " 

Buth  raised  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  despair.  "Oh, 
don't  say  that ! "  she  cried ;  "  it  is  not  true ;  I  never 
said  I  would  not  go — I  only  said " 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  you  said,"  broke  in 
Fanny,  angrily ;  "  I  only  want  to  know  one  thing : 
are  you  coming,  or  are  you  not  ?  If  you  are,  by  the 
time  you  are  ready  we  shall  have  to  run  for  it  to 
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catch  the  train  at  Bentham.    If  you  are  not        "  and 
Fanny  stopped,  with  a  menacing  hesitation. 

"  I  am,  I  am ! "  moaned  Buth.  "  I  will  do  anything 
yon  like,  if  only  yon  won't  look  like  that,  or  speak 
to  me  as  if  you  hated  me.  I  will  not  be  a  moment 
getting  ready,  if  you  will  wait  for  me." 

"  Look  sharp  then  ! "  answered  Fanny,  not  even 
yet  vouchsafing  to  look  pleased.  "  If  you  are  more 
than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  tittivating  of  yourself, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  wrong  box  when  we 
get  to  Bentiiam,  and  see  the  train  whizzing  out  of 
sight.  And,  I  say,"  she  called  out,  as  Buth  was  flying 
out  of  the  room,  "  have  you  got  the  m<$ney  ready  ? 
for  that  is  more  than  half  the  bargain,  and  'twouldn't 
io  to  start  without  it,  would  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — it  is  all  right ;  it's  in  the  same  place 
where  you  saw  it  before,"  replied  Buth,  pausing 
with  her  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door.  "I  can 
get  it  on  my  way  down." 

''You'll  never  have  the  time  to  do  it  all !"  urged 
Fanny,  petulantly.  "  Here,  chuck  your  keys  over  to 
me ;  I  can  climb  in  quite  easily,  and  have  it  ready 
when  you  come  down." 

Buth  hesitated  still,  but  Fanny  was  already  half 
in  across  the  window,  and  was  holding  out  her  hand 
imperiously.  The  heavy  brow  had  knit  the  instant 
she  perceived  Buth's  indecision,  and  the  bitter  words 
were  rising  again  to  her  tongue,  when  the  keys  were 
flung  across  the  room,  and  fell  rattling  together  at 
her  feet. 

"  That's  the  way  to  do  it ! "  she  called  out,  ezultingly, 
as  she  dropped  her  feet  upon  the  floor  within  the 
room.  "  I'll  find  where  it  is  right  enough.  Do  you  go 
along  and  hurry  now,,  or  after  all  we'll  lose  our 
sport." 

"  Yee,  yes — I'm  going.  But  oh,  Fanny !  do  take  care, 
and  don't  let  anything  get  knocked  about  within  the 
cabinet.  Bemember,  all  father's  most  precious  things 
ace  there,  and  he  would  never  forgave  me,  never—" 

"  Did  I  ever  hear  such  a  girl  as  you  are  ?  "  answered 
Fanny.  "  Why,  if  every  finger  on  my  hands  were 
thumbs  you  could  not  look  more  frightened !  But 
see :  when  you  come  down,  if  I  am  not  here,  you'll 
know  I'm  waiting  just  outside  there,  in  the  lane.  It's 
safer  for  me  there  than  here;  and  you  follow  me,  and 
look  sharp  about  it,  too,  will  you  ?" 

"Yes, yes — I  will ;  but  wait  for  me,  please — ^please 
do !  You  are  quite  safe  here,  Fanny;  and  I  don't  think 
I  could  ever  start  alone." 

"  You  are  an  idiot  ten  times  over,  Buth !  Of  course 
rU  wait  for  yon ;  I  shall  not  be  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  gate.  But  you  go  and  get  ready,  and  don't 
drive  me  wild  dawdling  any  longer!"  And  Fanny 
(^>ened  the  door  herself,  and  pushed  Buth  out  into 
the  passage. 

There  was  no  help  for  it  now,  and  up  the  narrow 
staircase,  taking  two,  three  steps  at  a  time,  Buth 
flew.  Her  wardrobe  was  not  large  enough  for  her  to 
waste  much  time  in  deliberating  over  it.    The  pretty 


pale-blue  Sunday  frock  Owen  was  so  fond  of,  the 
gloves  and  tie,  and  the  hat — a  present  from  her  father 
not  so  long  ago— these  were  all  dragged  out  with 
trembling  hands,  and  laid  upon  the  bed.  Nothing 
could  stop  it  now,  and  she  must  only  hurry,  or 
Fanny  would  be  in  a  rage  again,  and  say  more 
dreadful  things,  to  haunt  her  for  ever  after.  But  the 
blue  dress  was  only  half  on  when  Buth  stopped 
short,  whUe  her  heart  beat  so  wildly  that  she  had  to 
cling  to  the  table  at  her  side  to  steady  herself :  for 
softly  through  the  air  a  sound  had  reached  her,  so 
like  the  signal-whistle  always  given  by  Owen  at  his 
approach,  that  it  made  her  tremble  with  a  new 
alarm ;  for  now,  even  if  Owen  were  to  come,  it  would 
be  too  late.  There  could  be  no  concealment — the  story 
must  be  told;  and  what,  what  would  he  say  P 

Buth  waited  and  watched  to  hear  the  sound  again, 
but  in  vain.  Then  it  surely  was  not  Owen,  she 
whispered,  with  a  sigh  of  strange  relief.  The  secret 
was  still  her  own.  It  must  have  been  only  some 
passer-by  whistling  to  himself  who  had  startled  her 
so  much ;  and  yet,  before  she  could  be  happy,  she 
must,  in  spite  of  her  hurry,  stop  ^gain  to  listen  for  a 
moment,  and  stretch  her  head  out  of  the  wide-open 
window,  and  strain  her  ears  to  catch  that  sound 
again.  But  all  she  could  hear  was  the  sudden  cl^>- 
ping  of  the  door  below,  and  hasty  footsteps  running 
through  the  garden;  and  Buth  knew  that  Fanny 
must  already  have  left  the  house  to  wait  for  her 
without ;  and  now,  with  fresh  energy  and  despair,  the 
rest  of  the  holiday  garments  were  donned,  and  Buth, 
with  only  half  a  glance  into  the  empty  room  below, 
rushed  out  through  the  garden,  and  turned  quickly 
into  the  lane.  ( To  be  continued.) 


"THE    QUIYEK"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

80.  What  passage  in  the  Bible  shows  the  reverence 
due  to  the  house  of  God  ? 

81.  Mention  the  passage  which  shows  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Elisha. 

82.  What  prophet  is  stated  to  have  been  a  gatherer 
of  "  sycamore  fruit  ?" 

83.  State  what  relationship  existed  between  St. 
Barnabas  and  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark. 

84.  Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  constellation  Orion 
mentioned  beside  the  Book  of  Job  ? 


ANSWEB8   TO   QUESTIONS   ON   PAOB   192. 

69.  "They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins  "  (Heb.  zi.  37). 

70.  "The  Cretians  are  alway  liars,  evil  beasts, 
slow  belUes  "  (Titus  i.  12,  13). 

71.  They  were  devoured  by  fire  from  the  Lord, 
because  they  offered  strange  fire  (Lev.  z.  1 ;  2). 

72.  "Holy  and  reverend  is  His  name"  (Ps.  ozi.  9). 

73.  "Thou  .  .  lookest  narrowly  unto  all  my 
paths;  thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  he^ls  of  my 
feet "  (Job.  xiu.  27). 

74.  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 


THE  QUIVER. 


ICtmw.  fy  J.  N.  Lee.) 

FOR  ME  TO  LIVE  IS  CHRIST,   TO   DIE  IS  GAIN." 

The  gold  of  Eiatamn  tuma  to  nehen  ^rej; 


(^Wf|!HE  folMrin;;  fingera  touch  uncertain  strings : 
^Ijl^pl  Of  loTe,  of  earthly  love,  the  poet  sings — 
feSWs     Of  love,  when  doubt  awailB.eoqaicklrslttin; 
O  words  of  love  which  speat  diviner  thinga  ! 
"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 
487 


The  dirge  of  hope  remains  from  Aay  ti 
The  burden  of  onr  songs,  the  aad  refrain ; 

Till  smiling  lips  at  last  have  learnt  to  eay. 
"  For  me  to  lire  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 
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John^  leaning  on  tke  bosom  of  the  Lord, 
And  ever  listening  for  the  whispered  word^ 

Found  rest  and  peace  in  weariness  and  pain ; 
Love  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward ; 

"  For  me  to  liye  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 

In  Jesus  the  Divine  and  human  meet. 
The  harmonies  of  life  are  made  complete. 
The  wailing  minors  cease  to  vex  the  strain. 


The  varying  chords  awake  in  music  sweet — 
"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 

When  shadows  deepen  in  the  dying  light. 
When  sunset  glory  fades  in  gloomy  night. 

His  shining  stars  shall  make  my  pathway  plain. 
His  hand  in  mine  shall  guide  my  steps  aright, 

"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain.*' 

J.  St,  £• 


EDWARD    TURNER,    CARPENTER    AND     BUILDER. 

BT  AGNXS   UACDONELL,   AT7TH0B  OF   '' HABTIN'S   VIKBTABD." 


CHAPTEB   Xn. 

'  BABBABA   ON   THE   HBABTH. 

*'  Like  the  fair  Bimshme  when  olonds  clear  awaj 
Is  love,  thrice  crowned,  that  wins  through  long  delay." 

R.  BEEEETON,  who  had  come  up  with 
Charlie  when  he  sailed,  stayed  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  see  Mr.  Smith,  and 
to  talk  oyer  the  plan  of  my  joining  him 
at  Birchfield.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
I  should  remain  at  Smith  and  Horrocks'till  Christmas, 
when  I  should  leave  for  good  and  all,  as  they  say,  and 
go  down  into  Kent.  Mr.  Smith  and  I  parted  very 
good  friends.  He  had  always  behaved  very  just  and 
honourable  to  me,  and  I  felt  very  sorry  to  leave  the 
workshop  in  Blackfriars,  even  though  it  was  to  begin 
an  independent  and  much  better  business  than  I 
could  have  hoped  to  have  for  many  a  year  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
leave  all  my  work  at  Smith  and  Horrocks'  straight 
and  smooth  for  the  man  who  followed  me  as  foreman, 
and  I  wrote  home  to  my  mother  two  or  three  days 
before  Christmas,  saying  I  should  not  be  down  at 
Birchfiold  tiU  after  the  Christmas  week,  when  I  was 
to  enter  on  my  work  at  Brereton's  shop.  But  on 
Christmas  Eve  I  found  that  I  had  nearly  wound  up 
everything,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
than  I  could  finish  in  one   day. 

I  could  scarcely  understand  the  change  that  had 
come  over  everything ;  indeed,  those  busy  days  before 
I  left  London  seem,  even  now,  like  a  dream,  in  look- 
ing back.  My  life,  that  had  seemed  so  dark  and 
monotonous,  had  suddenly  been  broken  up,  and  the 
brightest  hope  seemed  to  be  poured  upon  it.  I  made 
all  my  arrangements  for  leaving  quietly  enough,  I 
dare  say,  to  the  eyes  of  others,  but  every  hour  increased 
the  longing  to  go  to  Birchfield  once  more,  and  to  see 
Barbara.  For  with  the  fresh  hope  that  Charlie 
Brereton's  words  had  given  me,  had  sprung  up  all 
the  old  thoughts  and  feelings  about  her  that  I  had 
so  long  suppressed,  stron<^er  than  ever.  I  determined 
to  go  down  and  spend  the  Christmas  Bay  at  home, 
and  return  to  town  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  Christmas 
week,  so  as  to  close  up  my  work  and  say  "  Good-bye  " 
to  Mr.  Smith  and  the  men.    I  took  the  train  down 


to  Birchfield  that  afternoon.  Barbara  was  not  at 
the  station,  another  young  woman  was  there,  who 
said  she  had  taken  her  place  for  the  afternoon,  and 
Barbara  was  to  do  her  work  on  New  Tear's  Day.  I 
felt  almost  glad  she  was  not  there,  for  I  knew  she 
must  be  up  at  the  cottage. 

It  was  a  dear  still  evening,  about  half -past  four,  as 
I  walked  up  the  lane,  and  across  the  bit  of  common 
to  the  house.  There  was  a  light  in  the  window  as  I 
turned  in  at  the  gate.  I  stood  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  in.  Barbara  was  there,  and  quite  alone ;  she 
was  standing  with  her  back  half -turned  towards  the 
window ;  she  held  her  apron,  which  was  full  of  hoUy 
and  green  boughs,  with  one  hand,  and  was  reaching 
up  to  put  a  bit  of  ivy  behind  the  glass  above  the 
chimney-piece  with  the  other.  I  thought  her  face 
looked  sad  and  sweet,  and,  somehow,  older,  as  she 
stood  with  the  firelight  shining  on  her ;  and  a  great 
love  came  into  my  heart  towards  her,  like  a  sea. 

I  lifted  the  latch,  and  went  in.  She  spoke  with- 
out turning  round.  *' Don't  the  berries  catch  the 
fireHght  prettily  here,  Robert ! "  she  said.  "  We  shall 
have  it  aU  done  before  your  mother  and  Ann  come  in." 

I  took  a  step  into  the  room,  and  spoke  her  name. 
She  gave  a  little  cry,  and  tiurned ;  I  think  she  must 
have  read  it  in  my  face,  before  I  found  the  words  to 
speak,  and  while  I  held  her  two  hands  in  mine,  and 
looked  into  her  dear  face,  which  was  as  the  sight  of 
the  blue  sky  to  my  heart  after  a  life  of  November 
days,  though  it  was  so  pale. 

"  I  was  so  startled  ! "  she  said,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
excuse  the  blushes  that  were  rising  on  her  cheeks. 
"  You  said  you  would  not  come  to-day ;  we  bad  no 
hope — we  had  no  thought " 

She  kept  on  smiling ;    but  suddenly,  a  great  sob 

choked  her  as  she  spoke,  and  she  tried  to  hide  her 

face. 

I  took  her  to  my  heart  then,  for  something  spoke 

strong  within   me  that  the  hour  had  come,  and  I 

told  her  how  I  loved  her,  and  had  loved  her  many 

a  year. 

And  so  I  found  the  day  had  oome ;   and  Barbara 

said  she  loved  me,  and  that  it  gave  her  joy  to  be 

my  wife. 


EDWARD  TURNER. 
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CHBI8T1£AS   BYE,   AND   A   LETTEB^ 

The  very  graves  appeared  to  smile. 

So  fresU  they  rose  m  shadoired  swells ; 
"  Dark  poroh,"  I  said,  '*  and  silent  aisle. 
There  comes  a  sonnd  of  marriage  bells." 

That  was  a  happy  Ghristmas^  when  God  gave  me 
the  blessing  of  my  life  in  Barbara ;  bnt  each  year,  I 
think,  has  blessed  me  deeper  in  our  life  together. 

We  live  in  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  wood- 
yard,  for  Mr.  Brereton  has  grown  infirm  of  late 
years,  aind  the  management  of  the  business  falls 
almost  entirely  to  me,  and  I  hare  to  live  near  the 
shop.  My  mother  and  Bobert  and  Ann  still  live  in 
the  cottage  on  the  common.  Bobert  keeps  his  situa- 
tion as  gardener.  Ann  still  takes  in  needlework, 
and  is  almost  always  busy,  working  for  the  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  she  is  ever  ready  to  do  a 
kindness  for  any  of  the  neighbours;  and  in  times 
of  sickness  or  trouble  they  often  send  for  Ann,  for 
she  has  a  quiet  way  and  a  firm  mind,  which  make 
{>eople  cling  to  her  when  they  are  distressed,  or  bur- 
dened with  cares  and  sorrow. 

Tom  Milton  now  works  as  one  of  my  men,  and 
lives  with  us  in  the  house  near  the  workshop.  Tom 
has  grown  into  a  fine  strapping  lad,  and  promises 
to  be  a  first-rate  carpenter;  but  he  has  a  mighty 
faney  for  emigrating,  and  some  of  these  days,  I  sup- 
pose, he  will  go  and  join  Charlie  Brereton  in  that 
distant  place  on  the  borders  of  the  States  and  Canada^ 
where  he  is  living.  Charlie  is  thriving  in  his  new 
home,  and  seems  quite  restored  in  health.  We  have 
not  heard  very  often  from  him;  but  a  few  days 
before  this  Christmas  {just  past  we  received  a  big 
box  from  him.  It  happened  to  come  the  day  before 
Christmas  Day.  My  mother  and  Bobert  and  Ann 
ate  their  Christmas  'dinner  with  us ;  and  when  we 
were  all  sitting  round  the  fire,  in  the  afternoon,  Bobert 
and  I  opened  the  box  from  America^  and  took  out  the 
things  it  contained.  It  was  filled  with  presents  for 
us  all.  There  was  a  fox-fur  muff  for  my  mother,  and 
carious  Indian  shoes  and  caps,  worked  with  bright- 
coloured  quills,  and  a  roll  of  Canada  cloth  for  Barbara, 
for  her  to  make .  her  baby  a  cloak  of,  as  it  said  on 
a  slip  of  paper  fastened  to  it. 

The  women  drew  round  the  table  to  see  and  admire 
the  things;  and  then  Barbara  took  out  a  parcel 
directed  to  Ann,  which  lay  by  itself.  They  opened 
it  together,  and  drew  out  a  white  shawl,  of  some  fine 
silky  material,  within  it  was  laid  a  white  fan  made 
of  feathers,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  set  a  stuffed 
bird  no  bigger  than  a  butterfly.  Barbara  gave  me 
the  baby  to  hold  while  she  shook  out  the  shawl  and 
laid  it  over  Ann's  shoulders,  and  put  the  fan  in  her 
hand,  and  then  she,  the  silly  little  womau,  gave  a  sob, 
and  folded  her  arms  about  her,  and  kissed  her,  and 
when  she  turned  again  towards  me,  I  saw,  though  she 
was  smiling,  there  were  tears  upon  her  cheeks.  Bobert 
said  Ann  looked  like  a  grand  lady,  with  that  long 


white  shawl  on.     But  she  only  stood  a  moment  to  be 

looked  at,  and  then  slipped  it  from  her  shoulders,  and 

folded  it  again,  and  put  the  fan  in  its  case. 

Then  we  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  I  took  oHt  this 

letter  and  read  it  to  them,  and  parts  of  it  I  6opy 

here. 

'*  Conshohocks  Falls,  CooksvUle,  Coimty  Maine, 
"  November  18,  IS-. 

"  Mt  Dxa&  Nb]>— Many  a  time  have  I  thought  of  writing 
these  last  six  months,  siaoe  I  got  your  letter ;  but  somehow  the 
time  has  slipped  on  and  on,  and  it's  nearly  twelve  montha  since 
I  took  up  my  pen  to  wish  you  all  well  at  Birohfield,  tmr  many  and 
many  a  time  I  think  of  dear  old  England,  and  the  old  days.  As 
the  song  Bays, '  Abseaoe  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,'  and  it 
is  true*  in  my  case,  at  any  rate. 

*'  The  speculation  in  the  timber  outting,  which  I  told  yon  'of 
in  my  last  letter,  turned  out  very  well.  We  made  two  hundred 
dollars  on  the  last  lot  sent  down  that  autumn ;  and  last  spring 
I  joined  partnership  with  Abner  Kimble,  the  Vermont  man 
whom  I  told  you  about.  We  get  on  very  well  together.  He  is 
a  middle-aged  man,  and  very  shrewd  and  clever  about  business. 

"  The  frost  lasted  very  late  tills  year,  and  for  three  weeks  onr 
mill  stood  still  for  want  of  timber.  In  the  idle  d^ys,  I  took  a 
Jeuraey  up  oountry,  quite  into  the  wilds,  to  see  after  our  spring 
rafts ;  and  a  fine  Journey  I  had,  partly  goiog  on  sledge  up  the 
river,  and  partly  through  the  woods  on  snow-shoes.  I  took  my 
gun  with  me,  and  managed  to  get  a  couple  of  black  foxes,  and  a 
fine  loon-bird.  TeU  yo^ir  mother  I  had  the  fox-skins  made  into 
the  muif  I  sent  her  in  the  box ;  Kimble  dressed  and  sewed  the 
skins,  and  a  woman  down  at  the  station  lined  themoff. 

"  Our  mill  has  a  fine  situation  Just  above  the  foils,  and  in  sum* 
mer  the  woods  all  round  look  beautiful.  I  think  you  would 
81^  my  house  was  as  pretty  and  comfortable  a  homo  as  a 
man  need  desire.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  at  it  myself,  and 
trimmed  up  our  bit  of  clearing,  and  made  it  look  something 
like  a  litHe  English  garden.  But  sometimeB,  of  an  evening, 
when  Kimble  sits  reading  his  newspaper  or  his  Bible  My  the 
fire,  or  of  a  Sunday,  when  he  has  gone,  fourteen  mil^s  down 
the  river,  to  the  nearest  meeting-house,  I  sit  bgr  the  fire 
alone,  and  my  mind  always  goes  badk  to  Birchfleld,  and  I  think 
of  my  friends  there,  wondering  if  they  still  remember  me.  It  is 
near  three  years  since  I  went  away,  and  it  seems  like  more  to 
me,  too.  iind  now,  Ned,  I  think  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
let  any  more  years  ruu  on,  but  to  go  to  England  for  a  visit,  and 
see  my  uncle  and  you  all  again.  I  have  saved  a  little  money, 
and  our  business  is  doing  very  well,  and  m  another  year's  time 
it  will  be  harder  to  leave  than  it  is  now.  Kimble  does  not 
much  like  the  idea  of  my  going,  but  he  will  come  round  to  it  in 
the  end.  He  said,  last  night,  after  we  had  been  talking  about  it, 
'  Well,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  go,  as  you've  got  such  a  hankering 
after  it ;  hankering  is  like  nature,  and  you  can't  argue  a  man 
out  of  it,  no  more  than  you  can  stroke  a  bear  into  being  civil, 
or  talk  a  hop-toad  out  of  jumping.' " 

When  mother  and  Bobert  and  Ann  had  gone 
that  night,  Barbara  and  I  stood  listening  to  the 
Christmas  bells,  which  had  just  began  to  ring,  and 
my  wife  looked  so  musing  and  still,  that'  for  a  while  I 
said  nothing;  but  at  last  I  lifted  her  ckin  on  my  hand, 
and  began  to  twit  her  a  bit,  and  offered  her  a  penny 
for  her  thoughts,  saying  I  knew  what  they  were,  and 
that  she  was  planning  to  steal  Ann's  white  shawL 
She  laughed,  and  called  me  "  Stupid." 

"  But  not  so  stupid,  either,  Ned,"  ^e  said ;  "  for 
after  all,  I  was  thinking  of  the  white  shawl."  Then, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  was  thinking  how  Ann  would  wear 
it  when  Charlie  Brereton  came  back— en  her  wedding- 
day." 

And  then  she  kissed  me. 

THE   BND. 
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THE   QUIVER. 
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NO    TEMPLE   THEREIN." 


BY   THE   EBV.  JAMES   8PE1TCB,  D.D.,  AUTHOB   OF    "  HOUBS   WITH   DANIEL/'    ETC.    ETC. 
"  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein .-  for  the  Lord  God  Almightj  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it"— Bsr.  xzi.  23. 


►N  tho  chapter  where  these  words  occur 
we  have  portrayed  to  us  the  happy 
and  triumphant  state  of  the  redeemed 
Church  when  all  its  conflicts  shall 
have  ended,  and  all  its  enemies  shall  have  been 
overcome.  That  state  is  depicted  under  the  image 
of  a  beautiful  city,  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the 
emblem,  and  it  was  disclosed  to  St.  John  by  a 
vision  of  that  city,  the  now  Jerusalem,  descending 
from  heaven.  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  *  the 
peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  the 
Jews  it  thus  became  the  natural  emblem  or  symbol 
of  the  heavenly  state.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
image  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  conception. 
It  is  a  city  of  glorious  structure  and  magnitude, 
with  beautiful  walls  and  gates  and  streets,  built  of 
most  costly  and  precious  materials — a  city  filled 
with  fountains  and  streams,  with  the  love  of  life 
on  either  side  of  the  river  of  life  and  its  twelve 
kinds  of  fruit,  but  a  city  which  has  no  temple — a 
city  where  there  is  no  night,  and  into  which  no  sin 
or  impurity  can  ever  enter ;  where  the  inhabitants 
never  are  sick,  and  where  death  has  no  dominion. 

The  Temple  is  contemplated  here,  of  course,  after 
its  specific  Old  Testament  character  and  design. 
"  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them,"  was  the  command  of  Grod  to  Moses 
(Ex.  XXV.  8) ;  and  the  very  name  "tabernacle"  or"  tent 
of  meeting  '*  characterises  it  as  the  places  where  God, 
in  visible  symbol,  condescended  to  meet  with  His 
people.  It  was  sot  up  first  at  Sinai  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  on  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
promised  land  it  found  a  resting-place  for  a  time 
successively  at  Gilgal,  Shiloh,  Nob,  and  finally  at 
Gibeon,  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  As 
a  stable  and  permanent  building,  the  Temple  took 
the  place  of  this  movable  tabernacle.  It  was  a 
most  magnificent  edifice,  erected  by  Solomon ;  was 
seven  years  in  building ;  and,  when  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  God,  itas  filled  with  a  cloud  of  Divine 
glory.  It  was  the  grandest  object  in  the  historical 
Jerusalem,  and  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  city, 
typically  considered.  To  abide  in  its  courts,  to 
dwell  under  its  shadow,  was  deemed  by  the  devout 
and  pious  Jews  their  highest  privilege,  the  greatest 
boon,  spiritually  considered,  which  they  could  enjoy 
in  life.  **  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
that  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
Jiouse  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold 
tthe  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  ^iquire  in  His 
temple  "  (Bsalm  xxvii.  4). 

The  Temple,  then,  was  the  appointed  dwelling- 
place  of  God,  the  bouse  of  sacrifice,  and  the  house 


of  prayer.  What  is  intended  by  this  privature 
representation  of  Heaven,  this  absence  of  a  temple  ? 
It  cannot,  of  course,  mean  that  there  is  no  devotion, 
no  wership  there.  Heaven  is  the  house  of  perfect 
worship  and  of  the  very  highest  devotion,  where 
untiring  service,  ceaseless  adoration,  and  abound- 
ing praise,  are  ever  going  on.  With  the  presence 
of  a  temple  certain  ideas  are  associated,  both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testaments,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  as  well  as  of  the  Jew ;  and  if  we  examine 
them  we  may  find  out  more  clearly  and  definitely 
the  rich  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  no 
temple  in  heaven. 

I.  The  Temple  was  the  appointed  dwelling-place 
of  God,  where  He  condescended  to  manifest  His 
presence  and  reveal  His  glory  to  men.  "  Concern- 
ing this  house  which  thou  art  inbuilding,"God  said 
to  Solomon,  "I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  I  will  not  forsake  my  people  Israel " 
(1  Kings  vi.  12,  13).  The  pious  Jew  repaired  to 
the  ancient  temple,  and  the  devout  worshipper  now 
repairs  to  the  earthly  sanctuary  to  meet  with  God, 
to  obtain  some  glimpses  of  His  beauty,  some  new 
discoveries  of  His  excellence,  somo  fresh  manifes- 
tations of  His  glory.  In  heaven  there  will  be  no 
intervening  temple,  no  walls,  so  to  speak,  between 
us  and  God,  no  shrine  where  only  or  specially  He 
unveils  His  Glory.  There  will  be  the  fullest  dis- 
closures of  Deity,  with  nothing  between  us  and  the 
glory  of  His  presence.  What  this  will  be  to  the 
intellects  and  hearts  of  redeemed  men  we  cannot 
say ;  for  to  behold  the  unveiled  glory  of  God  in 
Christ  surpasses  all  our  thought  and  conoeptiou 
now.  Here  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
symbolised  by  places  which  we  designate  the 
"  house  of  God,"  but  in  heaten  the  tabernacle  or 
dwelling  of  men  will  bo  with  God  for  ever.  There 
will  be  immediate  fellowship  with  Him.  On  this 
earth  outward  means  and  ordinances  help  us  to 
this  communion;  even  the  walls  and  pews,  the 
windows  and  pillars  of  a  material  sanctuary 
niay,  by  endeared  association,  become  a  means  of 
grace  to  the  people  of  God.  But  in  heaven  "  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 
of  it,"  and  our  communion  will  bo  perfect,  our 
fellowship  immediate  and  uninterrupted  for  ever. 

To  enjoy  God's  presence  expresses  the  fruition 
of  all  hope  and  the  realisation  of  the  highest  desire 
in  connection  with  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  hou?e 
on  earth.  The  holy  in  every  age,  and  under  all 
dispensations,  have  loved  the  sanctuary,  bceause  it 
helped  them  to  a  consciousness  and  a  joy  which 
nothing  earthly  could  give.    In  heaven  God  him- 
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self  will  be  the  temple,  and  the  enjoyment  in  Him, 
realised  by  the  saints  in  glozy,  will  be  perfect  and 
without  cessation  for  ever.  Here  His  courts  help 
us  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  Him,  that  we  may 
draw  our  highest  blessedness  from  Him ;  then  He 
himself  will  be  our  perfect  and  perennial  joy.  The 
force  of  His  love  will  fill  us  with  all  the  elements  of 
purity  and  felicity,  and  the  beams  of  His  glory  will 
encompass  us  and  make  us  resplendent  for  ever. 
Our  worship  of  God  and  our  communion  with  the 
highest  will  not  be  a  thing  of  buildings  in  heaven* 
for  there  is  no  temple  therein. 

11.  The  temple  of  old  was  appointed  as  the  house 
of  sacrifice.  **I  have  chosen  this  place  to  my- 
self for  an  bouse  of  sacrifice  "  (2  Chron.  vii.  12.) 
It  was  the  grand  central  spot  for  the  ritualistic 
and  sacrificial  service  of  the  deistical  economy.  But 
in  Christ  all  this  came  to  an  end.  Burnt-ofiering 
and  sin-offering  have  ceased;  for  it  was  "not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should 
take  away  sins."  Now,  once,  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  hath  the  "  Son  of  God  appeared  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  All  type  and 
synibol  met  their  fulfilment  in  Him  as  the  great 
antitype^  and  '*  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  Yet,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  believer  is  required  to 
ofier  sacrifice.  The  saints  constitute  "an  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  accept- 
able to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.*'  These  sacrifices, 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  were  of  three 
kinds — the  living  sacrifice,  the  living  surrender  of 
self  to  God  as  a  reasonable  service,  the  holy  conse- 
cration of  all  our  powers  to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1) ;  . 
then  the  sacrifice  of  praise;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
self-denying  benevolence  for  the  good  of  others 
(Philipp.  iv.  1,  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16).  The  bleed- 
ing victim  has  no  more  to  be  offered  in  atonement 
for  sin ;  the  shedding  of  blood  on  the  altar  has  for 
ever  ceased.  The  word  eacrijice,  therefore,  when 
applied  to  the  spiritual  offerings  of  Christians, 
is  used  metaphorically,  and  suggests  the  idea  of 
something  devoted,  lost,  or  surrendered,  for  the 
sake  of  something  higher  to  be  obtained.  In  the 
sacrifice  of  self  with  all  our  powers  to  God  there  is 
the  conquest  of  selfishness:  in  the  benevolent 
action  and  beneficent  communications  required  of 
all  Christians  for  the  good  of  others,  there  is  the 
surrender  of  that  which,  in  human  thought,  belongs 
to  themselves.  In  all  sacrifices  something  has  to 
be  overcome  in  us,  something  to  be  denied  in  our- 
selves, something  to  be  given  up  for  the  attainment 
of  higher  good,  and  the  realisation  of  greater 
blessing.  Now,  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  temple, 
and  there  will  be  no  sacrifice.  Nothing  will  have 
to  bo  denied,  nothing  overcome  in  us.  All  action 
will  bo  spontaneous,  all  consecration  natural,  all 
offering  free.  The  doing  good  and  the  being  good, 
in  all  their  perfection,  will  be  the  native  outcome 


and  expression  of  the  life  "within  the  vail." 
There  will  be  no  element  of  selfishness  as  a  draw- 
back to  be  conquered  and  cast  out.  All  service 
will  be  perfect,  all  devotion  pure  and  free,  and  all 
action  the  expression  of  praise.  No  offering  will 
be  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice.  No  loss  will  be  ex- 
perienced or  risk  incurred  iu  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  higher  or  more  glorious.  Here, 
amid  the  imperfections  of  this  life,  such  sacrifices 
are  often  made — ease  for  advancement,  worldly 
interest  for  righteousness,  personal  comfort  for 
public  good,  pleasure  for  duty;  but  in  heaven 
such  sacrifices  will  not  be  required,  and  life  will 
then  be  perfect,  with  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress 
or  hamper  its  natural  development,  every  element 
of  it  enriched  and  elevated  by  the  combined  and 
unbounded  joy  of  all.  The  rose  makes  no  sacrifice 
in  sending  forth  its  beauty  and  fragrance;  the 
tree  makes  no  sacrifice  in  bearing  for  us  its  lus- 
cious fruit;  the  valleys  make  no  sacrifice  when 
laden  with  the  golden  grain  for  the  food  of  man ; 
and  the  sun  yields  no  sacrifice  in  the  warmth  and 
light  which  he  diffuses  throughout  the  universe. 
In  this  way  these  seriously  answer  the  very  design 
of  their  existence.  But  here  it  is  not  man^s  way 
supremely  to  serve  his  God,  lovingly  to  care  for 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  or  devotedly  to  seek  the 
good  of  all.  It  is  only  by  the  conquest  of  self 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  that  he  brings  forth 
fruit  thus  to  glorify  his  Father  iu  heaven,  and  this 
fruit  is  therefore  recognised  as  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice, acceptable  to  God.  But  in  heaven  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  perfect  in  holiness  and  love  will 
find  its  climax  and  consummation  in  the  service 
and  enjoyment  of  Christ,  and  in  likeness  to  Him, 
without  sacrifice,  for  ever* 

III.  The  Temple  was  specially  designated  **  a 
house  of  prayer."  When  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
into  it  on  one  occasion,  and  cast  out  those  who  sold 
and  bought  in  it,  He  said,  "My  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves "  (Matt.  xxi.  13).  It  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  place  for  the  w[orship  of  the  Most 
High.  This  brings  to  our  minds  not  only  the 
place,  but  times  and  special  forms  of  worship. 
These  ideas  are  also  associated  with  our  words 
"church,"  "chapel,"  or  "sanctuary,"  wherever  men 
meet  together  to  worship  God ;  but  in  these  respects 
there  is  no  temple  in  heaven.  There  will  be  no 
special  or  appointed  place  for  worship  in  heaven. 
This  much  we  have  already  said.  It  is  true  that 
the  dispensation  of  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus 
Christ  introduced  a  new  state  of  things  in  the 
worship  of  Qod,  and  was  a  great  advance  upon 
Judaism.  Thus,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
grand  central  place  of  worship :  now  the  spiritual 
worshipper  everywhere  is  accepted  of  God.  But 
man  here  is  a  weak  and  imperfect  creature,  and  as 
a  means  of  spiritual  help  and  a  matter  of  con- 


required  in  heaTen ;  hence  there  ie  no  temple 
therein.  The  worshippers  will  have  no  occasion 
to  repair  to  any  particular  place  for  the  offering  of 
worship  and  the  acts  of  devotiou.  Seaven  will  he 
illuminated  by  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
"that  waa  slain;"  and  everywhere  the  Diviae 
presence  will  be  diffused ;  everywhere  wiL  worship 
be  joyously  offered,  and  homage  heartily  rendei-ed. 
Every  act  will  be  devotion,  and  every  utterance 
n-aise.  Then  throughout  the  realms  of  the 
blessed 

WiH  evsrj  hwrt  exalt  with  J07, 
And  eierr  -voice  be  kjok. 

ITor  will  there  be  special  times  for  worship  in 
heaven,  for  there  is  "  no  temple  therein."  The 
temple  of  old  had  its  regular  sacred  season,  when 
the  tribes  of  Israel  repaired  to  it,  to  appear  before 
(}od.  Tbpeo  times  :v  year  were  all  males  through- 
'  out  the  land  required  to  present  themselves  in 
Jernsalem,  and  besides  these  great  annual  festi- 
vals, thero  were  special  monthly  and  weekly  cele- 
brations. Wb,  too,  nnder  the  Ohristian  economy, 
have  oar  Sundays  and  sacred  seasons  for  public 
worship,  but  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  distinction 
of  times  and  seasons ;  stated  and  regular  occasions 
for  worship  will  not  be  needed,  nor  outward  sum- 
mons to  call  the  worshippers  Go  assemble.  Horo 
the  devout  look  forward  to  the  day  of  weekly  rest, 
when  they  may  specially  meet  with  God,  to  enquire 
in  His  temple,  and  so  find  help  in  the  sanctuary. 
Wore  h  not  for  special  times  and  places  of  worship 
here  on  earth,  the  duty  would  be  neglected  and  the 
privilege  disregarded,  but  in  heaven  such  oppor- 
tunitios  will  not  be  required.  There  will  be  no 
fixing  of  "  the  hour  of  prayer,"  as  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  and  in  our  Christian  churches,  for  the 
"praises  of  eternity''  will  be  uninterrupted  and 
constant,  and  in  the  celestial  city  every  life  will  bo 
an  expression  of  perfect  worship,  and  "  every  voice 
a  song." 

Not  that  there  will  be  no  prayer  in  heaven,  but 
its  practice  and  power  will  bo  so  natural,  beautiful, 
and  glorious,  that  special  places  and  seasons  for 
it  will  not  be  required,  for  there  is  "  no  temple 
therein." 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  special  acts  and  forma 
of  worship  will  be  needed.  All  service  will  be 
worship.  In  our  earthly  sanotnariea  certain  dis- 
tinctive parts  of  Divine  service  alone  are  deemed 
appropriate  parts  of  worship,  but  in  heaven  there 
may  be  no  such  speciality  or  distinctiveness.  It 
will  ba  worship  to  praise,  worship  to  serve,  worship 
to  "  stand  and  wait."  Here  we  have  two  worlds 
to  deal  with;  our  places  of  worship  on  earth  are 


only  one  world  will  be  our  concern,  and  one  state 
will  occupy  our  thought  and  fire  our  emotion  with- 
out conflict  or  compromise,  so  that  all  acts  will  be 
triumphant  worship,  and  all  aervico  acceptable 
devotion.  In  this  sense,  as  unrequired,  there  will 
be  no  temple  in  heaven.  How  free  and  glorious 
then  will  be  the  celestial  life!  how  perfect  the  wor- 
ship, bow  &rm  the  commonion.  how  ecstatic  tke 
devotion !  Blessed  truly,  and  blessed  only,  ore  they 
who,  ander  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  and  amid 
the  entAngleraents  of  the  world,  are  hero  preparing 
through  the  grace  of  God,  for  this  condition  of 
eternal  life  and  glory  I  The  new  song — the  song 
of  redemption — must  be  learned  by  us  on  earth  if 
we  would  join  hereafter  iu  singing  it  in  heaven 
and  help  to  swell  the  mighty  chorus  there  of 
"  Salvation  to  our  God  and  unto  the  Lamb  1 " 

This  theme  suggests  to  ns  the  gi-eat  importance 
of  places  of  worship  here.  Their  Becessity  and 
appropriateness  to  our  condition  and  drcnmstanoes 
on  earth  are  implied  in  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
not  in  heaven.  The  contrast  is  suggested  :  Here, 
aa  has  been  said,  we  have  two  worlds  to  deal  with 
and  live  for.  Sanctuaries  are  appointed  by  God  to 
help  us  in  our  spiritual  life  here,  and  so  prepare  us 
for  the  future  glory.  Hence,  they  ought  to  be 
prized,  and  "  the  means  of  grace  '*  which  they 
supply,  diligently  improved.  Some  theoretically 
disparage  or  despise  the  house  of  Ood ;  in  so  doing 
they  make  themselves  wiser  than  God,  who,  know- 
ing our  fraility  and  our  proneness  to  "  neglect  tha 
great  salvation,"  has  graciously  met  our  need  bj 
the  institution  of  public  worship,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  His  Church.  There  is  in  truth  so 
important  connection  between  ''the  means  of 
grace"  and  "the  hope  of  glory;"  and,  without 
having  any  theory  of  disrespect,  laaltitndes 
practically  neglect  the  bouse  of  God,  and  are 
satisfied  with  a  very  occasional  attendance  on  its 
services.  Many,  indeed,  bom  in  onr  l«vonted 
land,  are  never  seen  within  the  walls  of  any  place 
of  worship,  becanse  they  have  no  consideration  for 
the  concerns  of  their  souls.  The  right  use  of  the 
house  of  prayer  is  to  lift  our  thoughts  heavenward, 
and  to  prepare  us  for  that  land  of  glory  where 
there  is  no  temple  to  meeten  the  soul  for  the  pure 
and  perfect  worship  of  the  celestial  cit^,  when 
the  formal  and  thoughtless  worshipper  will  be  un- 
known. All  who  ean,  onght  to  by  devout  and 
regular  attendance  in  God's  earthly  teraplea.  to 
grow  in  msetness  for  the  services  and  the  joys  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Lovo  to  the  hoaae  of 
the  Lord  has  characterised  devout  and  holy  mvn 
everywhere,  and  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
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Chapters  to  he  read — Acts  wiU,,  mv.  (parts  of.) 

NTRODUCTION.  Eemind  of  last 
lesson.  Two  Sabbaths  spent  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia.  Who  believed,  and  who  did 
not?  Yet  the  effect  of  the  preaching 
was  great,  all  in  the  district  heard  the 
Word,  and  the  seed  was  widely  sown.  Will  the 
apostles  stay  and  gather  in  the  fruit  P  The  question 
is  decided  for  them.  What  did  the  Jews  do? 
MoTed  by  envy,  as  before,  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-heirs,  they  raise  persecution.  Whom  do 
they  stir  up?  (xiii.  50.)  These  women,  though 
devout,  i.e..  God-fearing  Jewesses,  unlike  Martha  and 
Mary,  not  yet  learned  the  lore  of  Christ.  They  and 
the  chief  of  the  city,  i.«.,  magistrates,  being  stirred 
up  against  the  apostles,  what  can  they  do  ?  How  had 
Christ  provided  for  such  a  case?  (Luke  z.  11.) 
Picture  the  apostles  slowly  and  sadly  leaving  the 
city — sad,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  honour  of 
Christ,  that  He  should  be  despised,  stopping  at  the 
gate  to  shake  off  the  dust  frem  their  sandals,  and 
utter  a  last  warning  against  them.  Then,  perse- 
cated  in  one  city,  moving  to  another  (Matt.  z.  23). 

L  Visit  to  Iconiuk.  (Bead  ziv.  1—7).  Ask 
the  children  who  had  persecuted  the  apostles  in 
Antioch,  therefore  might  think  they  would  avoid 
Jewish  towns  for  the  present,  or  at  any  rate  the 
synagogues.  Did  they?  No,  went  straight  into 
synagogue  at  Iconium.  What  did  this  show  ?  Not 
mere  rashness,  but  bold  confidence  in  protecting 
power  of  God.  What  was  the  result  ?  boldness  in 
speaking,  and  a  multitude  of  converts.  How  did 
God  help  them?  Remind  of  the  signs  given  to 
Moses  when  sent  to  unbelieving  Pharaoh.  Of  the 
signs  promised  to  those  that  believe  (Mark  zvi.  17). 
So  now  great  signs  and  wonders,  i.e.,  miracles  done 
as  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God's  Word.  But  per- 
secution again  comes,  not  only  from  the  Jews,  but 
also  from  Gentiles  this  time.  The'  city  divided; 
half,  persuaded  by  unbelieving  Jews,  take  part 
against,  and  half,  having  learnt  the  truth  in  Jesus, 
take  side  of  the  apostles.  Being  men  of  peace,  they 
will  leave  the  truth  to  work,  and  move  on  elsewhere. 
n.  Visit  to  Ltstba.  (Bead  6—18.)  (I)  The 
cripple.  So  far  have  been  more  or  less  amongst 
Jews,  who  had  knowledge  of  God.  N»w  go  to  a 
district  wholly  heathen.  What  will  they  do  here  ? 
Can  no  longer  preach  in  synagogues.  No  longer 
appeal  to  knowledge  of  God  and  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  must  now  preach  in  streets,  on  village 
green,  in  market,  wherever  groups  are  assembled. 
Message,  one  of  glad  tidings,  love  of  Christ  to  bodies 
in  healing,  to  souls  in  forgiving.  What  kind  of 
'  people  would  listen  most  eagerly  ?  Surely  those  who 
most  felt  need.     Not  far  to  look.    Where  was  the 


cripple  lying?  Probably  at  gate,  to  ezcite  com- 
passion of  all  entering.  He  heard  the  news,  drank  it 
in,  believed.  St.  Paul  seeing  earnestness,  suddenly 
tries  his  faith.  It  is  not  found  wanting.  What 
does  the  man  do  ?  Fancy  his  joy  at  being  able  to 
walk.  A  cripple  from  birth.  Alas  !  no  temple  here 
in  which,  like  the  lame  man  healed  by  St.  Peter,  may 
praise  God.  (2)  The  sacrifice.  .  Describe  the  news  of 
the  miracle  spreading.  Commotion  in  the  village, 
people  running  from  house  to  house,  tidings  reaches 
the  ears  of  the  priest.  What  do  the  people  think 
was  the  matter  ?  Can  be  but  one  thing.  The  gods 
come  to  visit  us.  What  must  they  do  ?  The  priest 
at  once  catches  up  the  idea,  and  wishing  to  do  honour 
brings  ozen  for  sacrifice,  garlands  hurriedly  tied  on 
horns  in  honour  of  this  festal  day.  Now  the  apostles 
hear  of  it,  what  will  they  do  ?  Shall  they,  like 
Herod,  receive  divine  honour?  No;  rend  their 
clothes  as  token  of  mourning  at  such  an  idea,  and 
running  in  hurriedly,  can  scarce  restrain  the  people 
from  sacrificing  to  them.  (3)  The  sermon.  The 
apostles  seize  the  opportunity  of  declaring  God; 
they  themselves  are  men,  but  are  servants  ef  God, 
and  sent  by  Him.  He  did  leave  men  for  a  time  to 
their  own  ways,  yet  even  then  His  gift  of  rain  and 
fruits  spoke  of  Him,  now  has  sent  His  messengers. 
(4)  The  persecution.  Surely  the  Jews  will  leave  the 
apostles  alone  here.  No;  they  follow  them  from 
leonium,  and  now  set  them  against  the  apostles. 
They  stone  St.  Paul,  the  chief  speaker,  so  violently, 
as  nearly  to  kill  him.  What  a  contrast,  to  the  day 
before  I  What  does  it  remind  of?  Who  cried 
"Hosannah  to  the  King  of  Israel!"  one  day,  and 
four  days  after  "Crucify?"  But  some  must  have 
listened  and  believed,  for  the  disciples  stand  round 
Paul,  evidently  in  prayer,  t.e.,  those  who  have  been 
taught  by  him  and  received  the  Word.  See,  he  is  not 
dead !     Their  prayers  have  saved  him,  and  he  revives. 

III.  Retubn  Homs.  (Bead  21—28.)  Their 
journey  from  Lystra  back  to  Antioch  may  be 
traced.  Passed  through  Iconium  again,  where 
persecuted  before,  at  each  place  confirming  the  souls 
of  the  disciples,  and  showing  they  must  count  the 
cost,  as  tribulation  is  lot  of  all  in  Christ's  Church. 
Notice  also  how  provide  for  carrying  on  the  good 
work  :  ordain  elders  in  all  churches.  At  last  return 
home.  What  a  tale  of  adventure  have  to  tell! 
Been  away  two  years,  one  of  the  jxarty  left  them, 
another  nearly  killed,  both  stoned  twice,  converts  in 
every  city;  elders  ordained,  work  prospering,  God 
evidently  given  His  blessing.  So  (ver.  27)  they  call 
a  missionary  meeting,  tell  all  this,  then  stay  quietly 
at  home  tUl  fresh  call  comes. 

Practical  Lessons.  (1)  Perseverance.  Apostles 
had  a  work  to  do  whieh  must  be  done.    No  perseou' 
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tioQ,  diffiooltj,  deBertioQ,  stopped  them,  went  ati&ifflit 
on,  obejing  God's  oommajid.  What  an  example  to 
the  jouQ^,  starting  in  life.  If  Ood  bo  for  ub  none 
can  reoUj'  be  against.  [2)  Patience.  Hark  afraid, 
turned  back.  Paul  and  Bamabaa  patiently  trusting, 
endured  to  end-  Which  got  greatest  blessing  ? 
When  work  seemed  in  Tain  in  one  place,  went  to 
another.  Knew  the  result  was  sure.  So,  if  way 
seems  dark  to  us,  diCGculties  arise,  &a.,  in  patience 
possesa  aouls.     All  muat  bo  well. 


(juesUont  to  be  amwered. 

1.  What  oommands   had    Christ   giveu  in  cases 
where  Hia  message  was  rqeotod  ? 

2.  Describe  the  visit  to  Iconium. 

3.  What  outward  signs  did  the  apostles  nseP 

4.  Describe  the  healing  o(    tlie  cripple.      What 
other  miraole  does  it  resemble  ? 

6.  Contrast  the  oouduct  of  the  apoetles  at  Ljetn 
with  that  of  Herod. 

6.  What  two  practical  leasons  ma;  we  learn  P 


LOST    IN    THE    "WINNING. 


CHAPTER  XXDC. 
months  glided  b;,  and  Eda, 
sorbed  in  her  new  difBcultiea 
d  duties,  endured  with  toler- 
le  patience  the  comparative 
gleet  with  which  she  found 
■If  treated  both  bySichieand 
l>Totbei.  Tbe  former  wrote 
nately  as  of  old ;  but  he  bad 
}  the  old  friendly  sfyle  she 
Beemed  to  havo  quite  for- 
mess  to  make  her  his  wife; 
I  BO  engrossed  in  business 
that  ,  he  could  rarely  spare  bs  boar  for 
hissiatCTi  and  the  little  house  at  Bompstead  waa 
still  in  perspective. 

Eda  would  have  felt  sadly  isolated  but  for  the 
kindness  of  the  Allonbys.  At  their  house  she  was 
always  welcome ;  and  some  of  the  pleasanteat  hours 
she  had  over  known  were  spent  beside  the  arm-chair 
of  Gran.  Bichie  she  never  encountered  there  again ; 
It  chance  word  or  two  told  her  what  she  had  already 
gnessed  from  Mr.  AUonby's  manner—that  he  was 
but  a  casual  acquaintance,  with  whom  neither  the 
artist  nor  his  sister  waa  so  favourably  impreased  as 
to  wish  to  know  him  better. 

Flossy  Devon  she  often  met,  for  that  young  lady 
was  in  the  habit  of  flying  in  and  out  of  the  dwellings 
of  her  friends  at  all  hours.  At  first  £<Ia  had  felt 
inclined  to  dislike  her,  but  she  soon  yielded  to  the  I 
fasoinatioa  tbe  pretty  little  creature  eicrcised  over  : 
every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  Coquette 
she  was  by  nature ;  and  if  she  bad  a  heart,  it  waa 
DO  filled  with  herself  that  she  had  no  real  affeclion  : 
h>  bestow  upon  others.  She  would  commit  the  most  ! 
tinkind  acts  imaginable,  yet  with  such  dulcet  words,  , 
and  such  an  innocent  air  of  unconaciousness,  that  i 
her  vlcUms  generally  endured  tbe  sting,  and  forgave  i 
her.  If  she  had  been  ugly  or  mde  she  would  havo 
been  judged  less  leniently;  but  who  could  be  harsh 
to  the  iweet-faced,  caressing  Floaay  Devon  ? 

It  was  both  rest  and  refreshment  when  Eda  could 
ezohange  the  bandeome  house  of  the  De  Conrcya  for 
Doria'a  neat  Bitting-roon).    It  saddened  her  to  see 


I  that  the  weal^  so  profusely  spent  brought  neither 
]  comfort  nor  leai  enjoyment  to  the  parents  of  hfr 
I  pupils.  Mr.  de  Courcy  was  a  weary  dissatisfied 
man,  always  seeking  for  new  eioitemcnts;  and  his 
I  lady  bid  under  her  suave  manner  a  selfishness  whith 
I  she  had  no  inducements  to  overcome.  The  aervatits 
I  were  over-worked,  and  only  prevailed  upon  to  remBin 
:  by  increased  salaries  and  a  degree  of  license  in  their 
scanty  leisure  that  unfitted  them  for  other  situa- 
tions. Scarcely  a  day  went  by  without  some  wrangle 
that  disturbed  the  whole  household;  and  Mtmon, 
who  knew  that  she  was  valued  by  her  mistress, 
contrived  to  inflict  so  many  petty  annoyances  on 
Eds,  that  it  was  only  a  conviction  that  tbe  cbildren 
were  really  improving  under  her  care  that  enabled 
her  to  endure  them, 

Sunday  at  Mr.  de  Courcy'a  was  the  most  niiserabla 

day  of  all — every  one  was   dull  and  peevish;   and 

when  ber  pupils  went  into  tbe  drawing-room  to  help 

their  father  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  with  their 

fiohc3,  Eda  gladly  fled  to  a  holier  atmosphere.    £ut 

for  these  opportunities,  and  her  visits  to  the  AUonbys, 

she   would   not    have   been   able   to    contend   with 

the  discomforts  around  her ;  but  Oran  nnconscionsly 

read   her    many  a  lesson   of    patience.      The   aged 

woman,  who  sat  all  day  iu  her  arm-chair,  too  feeble 

to  leave  it  nnosaisted,  waa  always  cheerful,  always 

gi-ateful  for  any  little  attention,  and  could  still  take 

rcoJ  pleasure  in  the  society  of  those  she  liked. 

I      Yet  wliat  a  troubled  harassed  life  hera  hod  been  '■ 

j  Partly  from  her  own  reminiscences,  and  partly  from 

the  lips  of  Mr.  Allonby,  Bda  learned  that  Gran  wa:i 

in  no  degree  related  to  tbe  young  people  who  called 

j  her  by  that  affectionate  appellation.      A  workhouse 

!  fountUing,  she  had  been   buffeted   about  the  world 

I  till  she  became  s,  nursemaid  in  the  house  of   Mr. 

I  AUonby's  parents.      By  them  she  bad  been  treated 

I  with  Buch  kindnesB   and   considaratioc   that,    when 

I  miafortunea  overtook  her  generous  friends,  the  failh- 

,  ful  creature  clung  to  them  with  tbe  meet  touching 

I  devotion.     After  much  sicknessand  sorrow,  they  botb 

died,  and  Gran  transferred  her  love  to  their  orphan 

children,  for  whom  she  toiled  nnoeoatngly,  till  the 

I  bowed  frame  and  the  nerveless  bonds  failed  her. 


"Then  fibe  sesteil  beraelf  beaidu  Edo,  nbois  merrs  she  «e«med  dstvnuiDed  to  orercome."- 
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Fritz  was  but  a  boy  when  his  parents  died," 
Gran  said  on  one  occasion;  "but  He  bad  a  braye 
keart — braver  than  mine  ;  for  many  a  time  when  I 
thought  no  one  could  see  me,  I  have  wrapped  my 
apron  round  my  head  and  cried  my  eyes  sore.  But 
I  prayed  as  well  as  cried,"  she  added,  quaintly,  "and 
ao- 1  used  to  get  off  my  knees  feeling  quite  fresh 
again." 

But  Mr.  Allonby  found  friends,  did  he  not  ?  " 
No,  my  dear ;  he  mad^  them.  When  people  saw 
that  he  was  too  proud  to  be  idle,  they  put  work  in 
his  way ;  and  though  it  was  ill-paid  at  first,  it  helped 
to  keep  the  home  together.  A  wandering  home  it 
was  in  those  days;  for  when  we  couldn't  afford  a 
house,  we  managed  with  lodgings;  and  when  the 
rent  of  a  second-floor  was  too  much  for  our  pockets, 
we  went  up  to  the  attics,  and  what  we  lost  in  gen- 
tility we  gained  in  fresh  air." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Allonby  will  not  like  you  to  tell  me 
all  this  P"  Eda  gently  hinted. 

"  Nay,  dear ;  one  of  the  first  lessons  I  taught  my 
b«ys  and  girls — and  though  it  was  a  hsfd  one,  they 
learned  it — was  not  to  be  ashamed  of  anything  but 
sin.  When  they  sit  round  the  fire  sometimes, 
laughing  over  Gran's  old  expedients,  and  I  remember 
how  they  kept  their  integrity  through  poverty  and 
temptation,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  get  away 
into  a  comer  and  thank  God  for  HIe^  goodness,  and 
most  of  all  for  keeping  them  all  humble." 

The  Allonbys  insisted  that  Eda  should  eat  her 
Christmas  dinner  with  them;  and  as  Violet  and 
Bose  would  spend  the  evening  in  the  drawing-room, 
whither  she  was  never  invited  to  accompany  them, 
she  was  glad  to  exchange  the  lonely  school-room  for 
a  merry  family  circle.  Besides,  she  felt  no  little 
curiosity  to  see  Gran's  boys  and  girls  all  together — 
a  curiosity  that  suffered  some  disappointment,  for, 
after  all,  they  were  precisely  like  any  other  family. 
That  they  were  all  warm-hearted  and  hospitable  was 
evidenced  by  her  own  reception — that  she  was  an 
orphan  and  a  stranger  being  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion to  make  them  vie  with  each  other  iii  kindly 

attentions. 

Eda  saw  Gran  lean  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes 
dosed  and  a  look  of  ineffable  content  stealing  over 
her  features ;  and  she  guessed  what  thankful  words 
the  moving  lips  of  the  aged  woman  were  breathing. 
If  a  more  sober  mood  feU  upon  them  aJl  after  this 
little  scene,  it  was  still  a  happy  one ;  and  when  they 
gathered  round  the  fire  and  talked  of  old  times  and 
struggles,  not  a  word  of  repining  mingled  with  those 
recollections  to  embitter  them;  and  perhaps  every 
one  wafi  sorry  when  Flossy  Devon  danced  in,  crowned 
with  holly-berries,  and  put  all  serious  thoughts  to 
flight  with  her  light  laughter.  Nor  did  her  chance 
avowal  that  Bichie  Atwood  was  amongst  the  guests 
she  had  left  playing  Pope  Joan  at  her  father's  house 
render  her  presence  more  acceptable  to  Eda.  If 
Bichle  felt  that  he  waa  doing  wrong  in  dancing  at- 


tendance upon  this  gay  girl,  why  did  he  continue  to 
visit  at  the  residence  of  her  parents  P 

For  some  time  after  this  family  reunion  at  Mr. 
Allonby's  it  dwelt  so  much  on  Eda's  mind  that, 
chancing  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mark  at  his 
lodgings  she  could  not  resist  speaking  of  it  to  him, 
and  endeavpuring  to  make  him  comprehend  how 
much  these  brothers  and  sisters  clung  to  each  other. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me,"  she  added. 
"  The  Allonbys  have  had  a  harder  struggle  than  you 
and  I,  and  yet,  Mark,  they  have  kept  together." 

"•Yes,  and  the  consequence  is  that  Allonby  himself 
is  still  vegetating  in  the  upper  part  of  a  dingy  house 
in  the  Strand.  I  hope  before  long  to  provide  you 
with  a  better  home  than  that." 

"  I  could  be  quite  content  with  just  such  another. 
My  sitting-room  at  Mr.  de  Courcy's  is  not  half  so 
cheerful  as  Mr.  Allonby's.  Go  with  me  to  see  my 
friends,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  very  happy,  although  they  have  but  few 
luxuries." 

"  But*  your  friend,  as  you  call  him,  is  not  an  artist 
of  any  note,  Eda.  Now,  don't  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  his  defence :  I  know  he  is  a  clever  painter,  and  a 
rising  one ;  but  he  has  never  made  any  great  hit, 
and  it  may  be  years  before  he  does.  I  am  beginning 
to  get  acquainted  with  men  much  better  worth 
knowing  than  Allonby.  I  had  the  honour  of  dining 
yesterday  with  Bullion  the  banker." 

"In  what  way  can  he  be  better  worth  knowing 
than  Mr.  Allonby  p  Simply  because  he  happens  to 
be  immensely  richP" 

"Of  course  not.  But  Bullion  was  once  as  poor 
as  I  am ;  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  energy,  the 
talents,  the  aptitude  to  see  and  seize  every  advantage 
as  it  offered,  that  he  must  have  exerted,  one  cannot 
but  admire  as  well  as  envy  him." 

"  Is  he  a  benevolent  Christian  P  Does  he  make  a 
thoroughly  good  use  of  his  wealth?" 

"No  doubt  he  does,"  Mark  answered,  promptly. 
"  His  name  often  heads  subscription-lists." 

"  Is  it,  then,  the  power  of  giving  that  yon  envy 
him  P  It  isn't  always  the  richest  men  who  contrive 
to  do  most  for  their  fellow-creatures." 

Mark  "hemmed."  He  was  always  displeased  when 
Eda  approached  such  subjects,  and  he  looked  posi- 
tively cross  when  she  added,  earnestly — "Oh,  Mark! 
it  troubles  me  to  see  all  your  thoughts  and  hopes 
centred  on  getting  money.  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
being  eager  to  improve  your  position.  I  suppose 
every  one  likes  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  and  able 
to  indulge  their  tastes ;  but  to  spend  every  hour  in 
scheming  and  planning  to  be  rich  cannot  be  ri^ht." 

He  seemed  inclined  to  return  a  tart  answer  ;  but 
her  arms  were  around  him,  her  tearful  face  full  of 
affectionate  anxiety ;  and  he  smoothed  his  brow. 

"You  are  a  dear  good  little  thing,  Eda ;  but  yon 
don't  understand  me:  you  nevdr  did.  Men  and 
women  cannot  be  expected  to  think  alike  on  sadh 
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sdbjects.  You  have  not  told  me  How^  you  like  my 
new  lodgings." 

He  Had  removed  lately  to  a  pleasantly  situated 
house  in  Brompton — ^for  the  sake,  he  told  Eda,  of 
being  nearer  to  her ;  although  she  certainly  saw  no 
more  of  him  than  when  his  abode  was  at  a  much 
greater  distance. 

"You  find  them  expensive,  I  fear,"  she  said,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  handsome  furniture. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  answered,  carelessly,  as  he  looked 
at  his  watch;  *'  but  we  must  sacrifice  to  appearances. 
And^I  must  send  you  away,  little  sis,  for  I  have  an 
appointment." 

As  Mark  led  her  down-stairs,  a  door  on  the  floor 
below  suddenly  opened,  giving  Eda  a  glimpse  of  an 
interior  so  bright  with  flowers,  gay  hangings,  and 
looking-glasses,  that  she  made  an  involuntary  pause; 
and  ere  her  brother  could  lead  her  on,  a  lady  ap- 
peeured,  whose  glance  of  inquiry  was  so  sharp,  so  full 
of  suspicion,  that  she  shrank  doser  to  her  brother, 
and  looked  at  himi  for  an  explanation. 


CHAPTER  XX... 

Mask  Gbahton  saw  the  glance  levelled  at  Eda,  and 
hastened  to  introduce  her.  "  Mrs.  Lavalle,  this  is 
the  dear  little  sister  of  whom  you  may  have  heard 
me  speak  as  the  on^  relation  I  have  in  the  world. 
Eda  love,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  of  some 
little  use  to  this  lady,  who  is  a  stranger  in  England, 
and  when  I  came  to  lodge  here  was  being  sadly 
imposed  upon  by  the  people  about  her." 

With  this  introduction,  or  explanation,  he  was 
leading  Eda  on;  but  Mrs.  Lavalle,  the  doubtful 
expression  her  face  had  worn  vanishing,  held  out  her 
hands  to  the  brother  and  sister,  and  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  Miss 
Granton.  Mark  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his 
appointment,  for  he  yielded,  after  a  faint  show  of 
reluctance,  and  Eda  was  compelled,  somewhat  against 
her  will,  to  enter  the  handsomely  furnished  apart- 
ment, and  accept  the  refreshments  her  hostess 
pressed  upon  her. 

After  a  walk  across  the  dusty  park,  Mrs.  Lavalle 
was  sure  that  she  must  be  both  hungry  and  thirsty ; 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  deUoi?'"^  than 
the  lemonade  and  delicate  biscuits  she  brought  her 
guests.  Then  she  seated  herself  beside  Eda,  whose 
reserve  she  seemed  determined  to  overcome,  and 
talked  to  her  in  low  caressing  tones  that  had  an 
inexplicable  charm  in  them.  Without  appearing 
too  communicative,  she  contrived  to  make  it  known 
that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  West  Indian  planter, 
and  had  voyaged  to  England  to  settle  the  affairs  of  a 
relative,  by  whose  decease  she  came  into  possession 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  She  was  neither 
young  nor  handsome;  perhaps  she  really  had  not 
passed  her  thirtieth  year,  but  an  enervating  climate 
had  told  upon  her,  and  a  naturally  sallow  skin  and 


long  thin  face,  made  her  look  like  a  middle-aged 
woman  ere  ^be  had  reached  her  prime.  Her  large 
black  eyes  did  not  prepossess  Eda  in  her  favour; 
for  there  were  ominous  gleams  in  them  ever  and 
anon,  that  presaged  an  uncurbed  and  violent  temper. 
Her  redeeming  feature  was  her  mouth — when  closed, 
it  was  firm  to  obstinacy ;  but  when  anything  was 
said  that  pleased  her,  the  full  red  lips  parted  into 
the  softest,  sweetest  of  smiles. 

She  disliked  London,  she  said,  and  longed  for  the 
moment  when  the  lawyers^released  her,  and  she  could 
either  return  to  Jamaica  or  seek  some  pleasanter 
spot  than  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 

"Yet  tiiis  room  is  very  charming,"  said  Eda, 
glancing  at  the  tropical  birds  and  flowers  and  ferns 
that  gave  it  such  an  uncommon  and' cheerful  aspect. 

Mrs.  Lavalle  looked  at  Mark  with  one  of  the  rare 
and  lovely  smiles  that  made  her  plain  face  almost 
beautiful.  "  Do  you  think  so  P  I  owe  everything 
to  Mr.  G-ranton.  It  was  he  who  suggested  it  all. 
He  found  me  pining  in  my  close  dull  room,  utterly 
tired  of  the  faded  moreen  hangings,  horsehair  chairs, 
and  shabby  carpet,  and  longing  for  something  better, 
but  too  lang^d  to  attempt  a  removal.  He  saw  what 
ailed  me,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  transformed  my 
prison  into  what  you  behold  it ;  and  yet  he  persists 
in  saying  that  I  owe  him  no  gratitude  ! " 

"And  I  say  it  again,"  laughed  Mark.  "It  was 
the  pleasantest  task  I  ever  was  deputed  to  perform. 
Only  fancy,  Eda !  Mrs.  Lavalle  gave  me  her  cheque- 
book, and  carte  hlancTis,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  was  able  to  furnish  a  room  according  to  my 
own  ideas  of  comfort  and  prettiness.  I  shall  always 
feel  that  I  was  the  obliged  party  in  the  transaction." 

"  You  should  tell  your  sister  that  it  is  not  for  this 
only  that  I  have  to  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Lavalle  inter- 
posed. "You  have  had  compassion  on  the  lonely 
stranger  in  a  thousand  ways.  Bemember  how  many 
of  your  evenings  you  devoted  to  searching  with  me 
through  huge  packets  of  dusty  faded  receipts,  ere 
we  found  the  one  that  freed  me  from  an  uigust  and 
extravagant  claim.  I  might — nay,  I  should — ^have 
been  cruelly  wronged,  but  for  you,  Mr.  Granton ;  and 
you  will  not  let  me  testify  my  sense  of  your  goodness 
even  in  words  I " 

"  Eda  would  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  her  creed  to  make  oneself  useful,"  was 
Mark's  reply;  "and  she  likes  me  to  take  lessons 
from  her  book ;  don't  you,  my  gprave  little  sis  P  " 

"  If  all  Miss  Granton's  teachings  bear  such  good 
fruit,  I  should  like  to  enrol  myself  amongst  her 
pupils,"  said  Mrs.  Lavalle.  "Will  you  take  pity 
upon  me,  my  dear,  and  come  to  see  me  sometimes  P 
I  have  made  no  friends  in  London  but  your  brother ; 
for  my  legal  advisers  are  elderly  bachelors,  and  I  am 
too  indolent  to  hunt  up  the  few  persons  who  knew 
me  before  my  marriage." 

"  Eda  would  be  delighted  to  accept  your  invitation," 
Mark  answered,  for  her ;   "  but  she  is  seldom  able  to 
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leave  her  pupils ;  we  most  not  hope  to  Bee  her  again 
for  another  month." 

This  was  not  quite  true,  for  Mrs.  de  Courcj 
frequently  took  her  little  daughters  to  spend  a  long 
day  with  their  grandparents,  and  Eda's  time  in  their 
absence  was  at  her  own  disposal ;  but  she  felt  in  her 
heart  that  her  brother  did  not  wish  her  to  contradict 
him,  and  therefore  kept  silence. 

"  Not  for  a  month !  '*  Mrs.  Lavalle  answered,  with 
a  disappointed  air ;  "  that  is  >Buch  a  long  time  to  look 
forward  to  ! "       , 

"  You  flatter  my  little  sister  when  you  express  so 
much  anxiety  to  see  her  again/'  said  Mark. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  know  I  am 
selfish  in  wishing  for  her  society ;  but  yeu  will  try 
and  come  sooner,  my  dear,  will  you  not  P  " 

"  Eda  shall  ask  for  a  day  purposely  to  spend  it 
with  you/'  Mark  assured  Mrs.  LavaJile;  and  with 
this  promise  she  was  forced  to  be  satisfied. 

"Don't  come  here  again  till  you  hear  from  me," 
the  young  man  said,  when  once  more  alone  with  his 
sister.  "  I  should  not  like  Mrs.  LayaJle  to  imagine 
that  we  wish  to  force  ourselves  upon  her." 

"How  could  she  think  such  a  thing,  when  she 
acknowledges  that  her  motives  for  inviting  me  are 
partly  selfish  ones  ?  " 

"  But  she  is  inclined  to  be  inquisitive,  and  might 
ask  you  questions  about  my  early  life  which  you 
would  be  simple  enough  to  answer;  and  I  do  not 
wish  every  mere  acquaintance  to  hear  the  history  of 
Lady  Eudora,  and  so  on." 

<'Tou  might  feel  sure  that  I  should  not  care  to 
reveal  an  episode  that  reflects  so  little  credit  upon 
you/'  Eda  retorted,  sharply ;  for  he  had  vexed  her. 
"  However,  I  have  no  desire  to  see  this  lady  again, 
so  you  can  excuse  me,  if  she  repeats  her  invita- 
tion." 

"  Yezy  weH;  I  believe  it  will  be  better  to  do  so ; 
for  Mrs.  Lavalle,  although  very  nice  in  her  way,  is 
scarcely  the  kind  of  person  I  should  choose  as  a 
comjMUiion  for  my  sister.  These  colonial  women 
have  too  little  energy  and  too  much  temper  to  be 
always  agreeable  society.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  her  fancy  for  you  dies  out  as  suddenly  as  it 
arose." 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken ;  for  the  month 
had  scarcely  expired  when  Mrs.  Lavalle  wrote  to 
remind  Eda  of  her  promised  visit.  She  felt  half- 
disposed  to  act  independently,  accept  the  widow's 
invitatiozu  and  form  her  own  opinions  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  the  acquaintance ;  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  oflTend  Mark,  and  flnaJily  enclosed  to 
him  the  note  she  had  receiTed,  endorsed  with  the 
question,  "  Shall  I  accept  P  " 

Much  to  her  surprise  the  answer  was,  "By  all 
means.    I  am  much  engaged,  but  will  contrive  to  be 


at  home  in  time  to  escort  you  across  the  park  in  the 
evening." 

Never  had  Eda  felt  more  glad  to  escape  from  her 
duties  than  she  did  on  the  day  in  question.  Manon, 
who  was  becoming  more  and  more  aggressive,  had  so 
rudely  interfered  between  the  governess  and  her 
pupils  that  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  her  con- 
duct ;  and  feeling  that  the  time  was  come  to  assert 
or  resign  her  authority,  Eda  requested  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  de  Courcy  in  the  school-room,  and  laid  the 
case  before  her.  Manon's  insolence  had  been  so 
flagrant,  that  her  mistress  felt  compelled  to  rebuke 
her,  but  she  was  so  vexed  at  this  necessity  being 
forced  upon  her  that,  like  many  another  weak- 
minded  and  selfish  person,  she  talked  at  Eda  until 
she  contrived  to  make  her  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 

"  Oh  yes.  Miss  Granton ;  of  course  you  are  in  the 
right — I  don't  deny  that;  but  it  is  so  very  odd  that 
you  cannot  get  on  with  Manon  ! — I  mean  Tery  pro- 
voking that  there  should  be  all  this  unpleasantness. 
It  quite  destroys  my  comfort.  She  will  be  sulky  and 
contrary  for  days ;  and  though  I  particularly  wished 
those  polonaises  nicely  made,  I  know  she  will  spoil 
them,  just  to  be  revenged  upon  me.  You  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  dreadfully  annoying !  " 

"That  Manon  should  so  forget  herself  P  Yes, 
madam !" 

"  Oh,  but  Manon  is  well  enough  when  she  is  not 
interfered  with;  and  when  one  pays  such  excellent 
salaries  it  is  very  strange  that  there  should  be  such 
disturbances  in  the  house." 

"  No  salary  will  induce  me  to  submit  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  her  rudeness/'  said  Eda,  firmly.  "  I  cannot 
expect  my  pupils  to  respect  or  obey  me  if  their 
attendant  is  permitted  to  encourage  them  to  set  my 
commands  at  defiance." 

"  Oh,  pray,  my  dear  Miss  Granton,  let  us  hear  no 
more  about  this  foolish  affair!"  Mrs.  de  Courcy 
exclaimed,  with  impatience.  '*  Perhaps  Manon  meant 
no  harm ;  as  she  has  been  accustomed  to  have  the 
management  of  the  children  herself,  I  dare  say  she 
feels  hurt  when  you  interfere  with  her.  I  shall 
have  to  soothe  her  wounded  dig^ty  with  a  new  dress, 
before  she  will  condescend  to  forget  her  grievances." 

And  so  Eda'  saw  that  her  own  just  indignation 
at  the  insolence  she  had  complained  of  was  con- 
sidered uncalled  for,  and  seriously  annoying,  as  it 
threatened  to  throw  the  French  aovhretU  into  a  fit 
of  sulks,  and  deprive  her  mistress  of  her  valuable 
services.  No  word  of  regret  that  the  young  lady, 
who  was  labouring  so  earnestly  to  overcome  the  bad 
habits  Bose  and  Violet  had  acquired,  should  be 
treated  rudely,  escaped  Mrs.  de  Gourcy's  lips;  and 
the  sense  of  injury  rankling  in  Eda's  heart  made 
Mrs.  Lavalle's  caressing  greeting  doubly  agreeable. 

{To  be  eontinMiid.} 
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8H0BT  BBADINGS   FOB  THB   SICK   BOOM.      BY  THB   BKV.   OOBDON  CALTHBOP^  M.A.,  VTCAB  OP  8T.  AUOtTBTnm'S, 

HIGHBUBT;    AND  8ELE0T   PBKACHEB  TO  THB   UNIYEBSITr  OF  CAMBBIDOX. 


"That  I  may  know 

.)  many  persons  the  apostle  Paul 
mast  have  seemed  a  very  egotistical 
man.  He  was  always  speaking  about 
himself.  Bat  the  fact  was  that  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so ;  he  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  His  preten- 
sions to  the  apostolate  were  con- 
tinually called  in  question,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  continually  to  defend  himself,  for  the 
truth's  sake — for  the  Church's  sake.  And,  then, 
his  conversion  was  one  of  the  standing  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  many  cases  he 
oould  not  hope  to  produce  so  much  good  effect 
upon  his  hearers  as  by  just  simply  narrating  the 
events  which  befell  him  on  that  famous  journey  to 
Damascus, 

It  occurs  here  to  inquire  whether  Christians 
might  not — ^within  proper  limitations,  of  course, 
and  with  becoming  modesty  —  imitate  in  this 
respect  the  example  of  the  apostle ;  whether  they 
might  not  speak  occasionally  about  themselves. 
We  incline  to  think  that  they  might.  It  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  some  persons  to  know  that  they 
did  not  stand  alone  in  their  experience  when  in 
sorrow.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  case 
is  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  never  were  troubles 
so  great,  or  so  complicated  as  our  own;  but  if  a 
man  could  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  say,  "  I,  too, 
have  felt  as  you  feel.  Once  the  visitation  of  God 
was  heavy  upon  me,  and  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
bear  up  against  it.  Dark,  rebellious,  impatient 
thoughts  crowded  in  upon  my  mind,  and  the 
a tream  of  them  well-nigh  overwhelmed  me.  But  out 
of  the  depth  I  cried  unto  God,  and  He  heard  me. 
He  enabled  me  to  carry  tl^e  load.  He  brought  me 
through  the  trial.  Be  comforted;  so  it  will  be 
with  you."  Or  if  one  should  say  to  us,  "I  was 
greatly  dismayed  once  by  finding  myself  fall  back 
into  the  sins  which  I  thought  I  had  clean  escaped. 
I  began  to  believe  that  I  might  as  well  give  up 
altogether  the  attempt  to  serve  God.  I  was 
beginning  to  despair.  But  light  broke  in  upon  my 
darkness.  I  was  enabled  to  hold  fast  my  hope, 
and  to  persevere.  I  did  not  do  it  myself;  that  I 
know ;  had  I  been  left  to  myself  at  that  moment  I 
should  have  drifted  back  into  worldliness,  perhaps 
into  open  apostacy;  but  my  God  did  not  desert 
me.  Neither  will  He  desert  you.  Believe  this." 
If  a  friend  were  to  address  such  words  to  us  out 
of  his  own  experience,  in  a  time  of  deep  trouble, 
what  a  source  of  strength  and  of  comfort  it  would 
be  to  us!    "They  looked  unto  Him  and  were 
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lightened,  and  thidir  faces  were  not  ashamed/' 
hecatbse  "  This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard 
him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles.^'  Yes ! 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  well  if 
Christian  people  spoke  sometimes  to  ohe  another 
about  their  Christian  experience  a  little  more 
freely  than  they  are  accustomed  to  do. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  Let  us  turn  now  to 
the  text. 

St.  Paul  has  been  describing  his  past  life. 
Modestly,  yet  without  hesitation,  he  tells  us  that 
if  it'  had  been  possible  to  win  heaven  as  the  reward 
of  human  merit,  he  at  least,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  with  others,  should  have  accom- 
plished the  feat.  Every  qualification  centred  in 
him.  His  spiritual  descent  was  perfect.  He 
was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  A  man  of  out- 
wardly irreproachable  life,  he  had  devoted  himself 
from  his  earliest  days  to  the  service  of  God.  He  had 
been  punctilious,  rigid,  undeviating,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  every  known  duty.  Touching  the  righteous- 
ness which  was  in  the  law,  he  was  blameless. 
"  What  more  could  a  man  want " — some  people 
would  ask—"  to  equip  him  for  heaven?"  But  Paul 
turned  his  back  upon  it.  The  slow  accumulation 
of  years ;  the  structure  of  human  excellences,  and 
outward  observance,  and  acts  of  self-denial,  which 
he  had  been  laboriously  piUng  up  for  so  long — ^he 
left  it  all  behind  him  without  a  single  murmur, 
without  a  single  sigh  of  regret.  And  why? 
Because  he  got  something  better  by  leaving  it. 
All  seemed  worthless,  utterly  worthless,  in  com- 
parison with  the  prize  which  the  forsaking  of  his 
own  righteousness  enabled  him  to  grasp. 

That  prize  was  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ — 
"  That  I  may  know  Him." 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  this  knowledge  is. 

Clearly  it  is  not  mere  head-knowledge.  St.  Paul 
was  essentially  an  intellectual  man,  and  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  would  be  welcome  to  him,  more 
especially  knowledge  about  the  matters  of  sal- 
vation, and  about  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  can  imagine  him  gathering  together 
with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  treasuring  up  with 
the  most  jealous  care,  any  fragments  of  infor- 
mation about  our  blessed  Lord  that  might  come 
in  his  way.  And  St.  Paul  was  well  aware,  too, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  light 
and  life;  that  progress  in  practical  Christianity 
g«e3  step  for  step  with  advance  in  Divine  know- 
ledge. But  when  he  speaks  here  about  knowing 
Christ,  he  means  something  more  than  knowing 
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ehoMA  Gkrisb.  How  many  |liere  are  who  have  the 
latter  kind  of  knowledge,  bat  do  not  possess  the 
former !  They  oould  give  ;a  fair  aocoant  of  the 
Saviour's  history,  repeat  some  of  His  discoaraes, 
recount  His  miraoles,  explain  His  doctrines,  but 
as  to  a  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
Himself,  to  this  they  are  quite  strangers.  Now, 
it  was  this  personal  acquaintance,  this  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Saviour,  this  realisation  of 
His  existence  and  His  presence,  this  intimate 
oommunioation  with  Him,  which  the  Apostle 
desired,  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to  submit 
to  the  sacrifiee  and  loss  of  the  dearest  possession 
he  oould  call  his  own.  Let  us  mark  this.  The 
Christian  desires  to  "  know  about  Christ."  Yes ! 
but  much  more,  to  "know  Christ."  He  cannot 
rest  satisfied  without  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
his  Divine  Master,  and  communion  with  Hun. 
When  he  has  this,  all  is  transfigured.  Prayer  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  form,  but  a  speaking  to  a 
real  person,  and  his  answering  you.  The  Holy 
Communion  is  not  a  mere  solemn  transaction  gone 
through;  Christ  makes  Himself  known  to  His 
people  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  The  Scripture  is 
a  letter  addressed  to  us,  throbbing  throughout 
with  the  pulsations  of  a  living  and  a  loving  heart. 


Jesus  becomes  a  real  presence — a  personal,  well 
known  friend ;  nd  abstraction,  but  one  ever  near 
and  ever  accessible.  No  wonder  Paul  desired  to 
"know  Hun." 

The  last  thought  suggested  by  our  subject  is 
that  of  the  condition  on  which  this  "knowledge" 
may  be  acquired.  With  us,  as  with  the  Apostle, 
there  must  be  an  entire  separation  from  all  self- 
dependence.  What  St.  Paul  did,  he  did  right  out. 
There  were  in  him  no  half  measures— ^no  turning 
back  to  and  hankering  after  that  which  was 
forsaken.  Said  a  good  man  on  his  deathbed, 
when  asked  by  a  fiiend  how  he  had  been  engaged 
since  tkej  met  last — "  I  have  been  gathering  all 
my  good  deeds,  so-oalled,  into  one  heap,  and  all 
my  sins  into  another,  and  I  have  fled  from  them 
both  to  Jesus  Christ." 

So  with  us — when  we  turn  our  backs  resolutely 
upon  all,  taking  the  apostle's  estimate,  and  count- 
ing everything  tint  dross  and  refuse  in  comparisoiL 
with  the  personal  acquaintance  with  our  Divine 
Lord,  then,  like  St.  Paul,  we  come,  through  the 
Spirit,  "to  hdov)  Christ*' — "to  know  Him,  and 
the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship 
of  His  suflerings,  being  made  oonformable  unto 
His  death." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
OW,  Fanny !  here  I  am  !"  cried  Ruth, 
before  she  had  well-nigh  I'eoched  the 
leafy  shelter  of  the  lane.  But  there  she 
stopped  in  blank  bewilderment;  no 
Fanny  was  to  be  seen.  The  lane 
stretched  out,  white  and  dusty,  before 
her ;  the  sun  struggling  in  Jiere  and  there  through 
ihe  hedge  beside  her  formed  strange  patterns  on  the 
pathway ;  but  there  was  no  Fanny — ^no  sound  even 
of  life,  except  the  ceaseless  song  of  the  larks  in  the 
sky  above  her.  What  did  it  mean  P  What  was  she 
to  do  P  For  a  moment  the  horrible  suspicion  flashed 
across  her  mind  that  this  had  been  a  deep-laid 
scheme  of  Fanny's  all  along,  to  obtain  the  money 
for  herself,  and  leave  her  to  her  fate,  to  whieh  plan 
she  had  fallen  an*  easy  dupe ;  but,  again,  banishing 
this  thought,  with  a  blush  of  shame  at  having 
harboured  such  a  suspicion  even  for  a  moment, 
Buth,  remembering  Fanny's  oft-repeated  ii^unctions 
to  her  to  make  no  delay,  supposed  that,  in  impa- 
tience at  her  non-appearance,  her  friend  had  started 
in  advance;  and  poor  Buth,  with  a  groan  at  this 
first  misadventure,  prepared  to  follow  in  her  steps. 

Just  once  she  paused  to  think  was  it,  oould  it  be, 
that,  with  a  recklessness  of  detection,  Fanny  had 
taken  the  shorter  high  road  to  the  town  P  If  this 
were  so,  she  might  be  already  sale  within  the  station, 


the  tickets  taken,  only  waiting  for  her  own  approach 
to  take  their  places  in  the  train ;  and  spurred  on  by 
this  thought  to  fresh  exertions,  poor  Buth,  with  flying 
steps,  and  heedless  now  of  either  sun  or  shade, 
gained  at  last  the  stile  which  led  to  the  short  piece 
of  road  lying  between  her  and  the  town. 

For  one  second  she  stopped  to  pull  her  hat  down 
over  her  eyes,  and  wipe  the  g^rimy  lines  of  dust  from 
off  her  burning  cheeks ;  but  in  the  distance — ^yes ! — 
just  turning  to  ihe  station,  she  could  see  a  phantom 
hat,  with  a  speck  of  bright  flowers  in  it,  and  a  gaudy 
parasol ;  and  with  a  bound  of  hope  she  jumped  into 
the  rood.  More  than  one  passer-by  stopped  and 
turned  to  look  after  the  girl,  attracted  by  her  eager 
and  unhappy  countenance  and  hurried  g^t;  but 
who  would  not  hurry,  when  the  railway  is  the  goal 
to  be  attained  ?  and,  with  only  a  smile  of  pity,  the 
passers-by  turned  their  curious  eyes  away  again. 

At  last — at  long  last — ^the  goal  was  reached,  and 
with  knees  trembling  and  knocking  together,  Buth 
ran  down  the  steep  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
platform,  in  sure  confidence  that  here  at  last  her 
troubles  would  be  at  an  end.  Here  she  would  meet 
Fanny,  and  as  they  bowled  along  together  in  the 
train  she  would  pour  into  her  sympathising  ear  the 
tmfortunate  beginning  to  her  evening's  pleasure. 

And  now,  with  another  snort  and  another  groan, 
a  final  clapping  of  doors,  and  the  short  shrill  whistle 
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from  the  gpiard,  the  long  train  was  set  a-going,  and 
panted  slowly  out  of  sight.  Bath  had  taken  one 
fin&l  skirmish  down  the  platform,  and  peered  into 
every  window  as  she  went,  but  no  Fanny  was  there 
to  be  seen ;  and,  sick  at  heart,  wearied  and  bewil- 
'  dered,  she  tamed  away,  and,  forgetful  of  eyerything 
beyond  her  own  forlorn  condition,  she  sat  down  upon 
the  lowest  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  cried 
as  she  had  not  done  for  many  a  long  day  before. 

Bitter,  bitter  tears  they  were,  surely,  and  bitter 
thoaghts  came  with  them  too — fed  from  the  stores 
of    self-reproach    and    remorse,    which    had    been 
gathering  in  her  heart  for  long.    The  old  porter  came 
and  stood  before  her  musingly   for  some   time,  as 
she  sobbed  out  loud  in  her  trouble,  till  at  length, 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  divined  her  grief,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  bade  her  to  cheer 
up,  if  she  were  a-fretting  for  the  sports  at  Upton; 
There'd  be  another  train  a-startin'  in  an  hour.    May- 
be her  friend  would  come  ere  then,  and  she  woul^ 
still  ha'  time  to  see  a  sight  o'  fun  and  fireworks ; 
yes,  sure  !      But  Buth  only  wriggled  from  his  hand, 
and,  with  her  face  still  covered  up,  she  fled  like 
lightning  up  the  steps,  and  away  out  into  the  road 
again.      It  was  well  for  her  n^w  that  the  train  had 
carried  off  to  Upton  the  swarms  of  people  who  had 
thronged  it  but  an  hour  before,  or  she  could  not 
have  escaped  without  remark ;    but  Buth  sped  past 
the  few  loiterers  who  were  hanging  about  still  too 
quickly  for  them  to  remark  her  tear-stained  face. 
It  was  only  when  she  reached  the  lane  again  that 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  and,  heedless  of 
the  grimy  dust  upon  her  Sunday  frock  and  cape,  she 
buried   her  face  down  among  the  cool  green  ferns 
and  glossy  briony  leaves,  to  give  full  vent  to  all^  her 
disappointment. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  that  she  lay  there — or 
two,  perhaps,  for  all  she  knew — her  heart  full  to 
the  brim  with  angiy  passion  at  her  faithless  friend — 
full,  too,  of  anxiety  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  it 
all — full,  i^ost  of  all,  with  apprehension  of  the  con- 
fession which  might  have  to  come  if  Fanny  in  the 
end  had  played  her  false.  It  was  all  a  horrible 
confusion  in  her  mind,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
teiTor  of  rousing  Hannah's  suspicions  at  her  late 
absence,  Buth  would  have  liked  to  lie  there  yet 
another  hour,  to  try  and  cool  her  crimson  cheeks, 
and  ravel  out  her  thoughts  a  little  more ;  but  if  she 
dallied  longer  now,  she  could  not  hope  to  escape 
from  those  searching  eyes  she  stood  so  much  in  fear 
of. '  And  thus,  with  weary  and  dejected  steps,  Buth 
once  again  pursued  her  way. 

The  lane  seemed  to  have  doubled  and  trebled  in 
its  turnings  since  she  had  been  there  before.  The 
dust  rose  in  puffs  at  every  step,  and  seemed  to  choke 
her ;  and  now,  to  add  to  her  discomfiture,  while  still 
a  long  way  from  her  home,  she  could  hear  loud 
voices,  and  rough  noisy  jokes  from  parties  of  navvies, 
who,  in  twos  and  threes,  began  to  throng  the  path, 


on  their  way  from  the  neighbouring  quarry  to  the 
town.  As  each  fresh  group  passed,  and  Buth  could 
feel  them  staring  at  her  strange  appearance,  and 
could  hear  their  muttered  jokes  as  they  passed  on, 
she  could  not  keep  the  colour  from  rising  up  even 
more  painfully  than  before,  as  she  tried  to  shrink 
herself  away  almost  within  the  hedge,  brushing,  as 
she  did  so,  the  djisty  branches  with  her  face. 

But  the  longest  lane  comes  to  an  end  some  time 
or  other;  and  as  Buth,  with  her  last  grain  of  strength^ 
pushed  open  the  little  garden  gate,  and  walked  up 
the  narrow  pathway  to  the  house,  the  first  ray  of 
pleasure  she  had  felt  that  day  stole  into  her  wearied 
mind.  She  was  at  home  again,  that  was  the  great 
relief;  and  who  could  tell  but,  after  all,  the  whole 
thing  might  turn  out  to  have  been  only  a  practical 
joke  of  Fanny's  ?  who  could  tell  but  that  when  she 
went  into  the  sitting-room  now  she  might  find  the 
keys  still  lying  where  she  had  throvTn  them,  and  the 
cabinet  still  unrifled  of  its  contents  ?  With  almost  a 
buoyant  step  at  such  a  hope,  she  entered  the  house, 
and  turned  the  loose  iU-fitting  handle  of  the  door. 
But  there  she  stopped:  it  was  not,  however,  from 
Hannah's  peering  eyes  she  shrank  so  guiltily  back ; 
no—worse,  far  worse,  than  anything  she  had  pictured 
to  herself — there,  by  the  table  in  the  window,  where 
papers  and  odds  and  ends  of  every  kind  lay  littered 
about  in  confusion,  stood  Owen,  well  nigh  as  flushed 
and  heated  as  herself,  with  the  yellow  pocket-book 
within  his  hands. 

It  was  the  last  straw — tho  last  item  in  the  day's 
misfortunes — the  one  jot  to  make  the  trouble  in- 
supportable; and  with  a  cry  of  indescribable  pain, 
Buth  slammed  the  door  again,  and  rushing  up  the 
stairs,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  little  sofa  in  her 
room,  covering  her  face  completely  with  her  folded 
arms,  while  her  whole  body  shook  with  the  sobs 
which  seemed  to  choke  her. 

It  was  not  long — scarcely  a  moment — before  Owen 
had  followed  her  up  the  stairs,  and  was  kneeling 
beside  her,  trying  to  soothe  her  grief;  but  it  was 
long,  very  long,  before,  with  even  his  most  gentle 
words,  his  tenderest  care,  he  could  raise  the  swollen 
face,  or  catch  the  broken  words  of  sorrow  and  self, 
reproach  with  which  Buth  first  tried  to  tell  her 
story.  It  was  not  till  he  chid  her,  at  last,  for  making 
him  miserable  with  her  sobs,  and  that  he  assured 
her  again  and  again  he  knew  it  all  already — he 
guessed  it  all,  at  least — that  he  could  get  her  to 
listen  to  him  as  he  related  his  portion  of  the  tale : 
how  some  most  unexpected  chance  had  given  him 
another  evening  to  himself;  how,  as  he  came 
whistling  under  the  window,  expecting  to  see  Buth's 
face  joyfully  appear  within,  he  had  caught  sight, 
instead,  of  Fanny's  gaudily-attired  figure  bending 
with  eager  curiosity  over  the  table ;  how,  while  he 
had  vaulted  in  at  the  open  window  to  surprise  her  at 
whatever  she  might  be  about,  she  had  taken  quick 
alarm,  and  had  darted  out  through  the  door  away 
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from  him,  across  ihe  garden  and  down  the  road  with 
lightning  speed,  stopping  him  in  his  pursuit  by 
flinging  across  the  hedge  the  pocket-book,  which, 
nntil  now,  she  had  held  within  her  hand.  Owen  had 
stayed  to  pick  it  up  and  find  the  note  which  he  had^ 
seen  fluttering  out,  and  then  he  had  given  chase 
again,  and  at  last  had  come  up  with  Fanny  at  the 
lodge — and  then  ? 

Then  she  had  given  herself  up,  and  with  an 
impudent  voice  had  told  him  all  the  story,  in  answer 
to  his  questioning,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
with  her  now.  Owen  was  too  angry  to  trust  himself 
with  either  words  or  deeds;  he  merely  satisfied 
himself  that  she  had  not  carried  off  anything  with 
her  except  the  pocket-book,  which  he  had  regained ; 
he  checked  with  one  glance  the  words  with  which 
she  tried  tc  implicate  Kuth  in  aU  her  own  middoings, 
and  then,  holding  her  firmly  by  the  arm,  he  had  half 
led,  half  dragged  her  into  the  lodge,  where,  explaining 
the  facts  with  a  few  brief  words,  he  had  yielded  her 
up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  uncle,  and,  judging 
by  the  storm  which  had  fallen  upon  her  before  he 
could  even  escape  into  the  road  again,  he  could  not 
but  feel  satisfied  she  had  received  her  punishment 
in  full. 

So  Owen's  story  ended,  and  Buth  filled  in  the  rest 
^with  still  choking  voice,  and  with  no  attempt  to 
shield  herself  in  any  particular.  And  Owen,  when 
he  had  heard  it  all,  while  he  did  not  hide  his  sorrow 
*  at  her  conduct,  still  tried  to  raise  her  heart  to  the 
full  and  truthful  confession  with  which  he  thought 
she  ought  to  meet  her  father  on  his  return. 

But  who  can  describe  the  ten  times  added  bitter- 
ness with  which  she  reproached  herself,  and  shrank 
withal  from  such  a  confession,  when,  later  -in  the 
evening,  with  Owen  still  beside  her,  she  drew  the 
old-fashioned  little  chest  before  her,  to  restore  its 
contents  to  their  usual  order !  Oh !  who  could  tell 
the  grief,  the  dismay,  the  misery,  she  felt  when,  in 
the  yellow  pocket-book,  she  found  the  note,  indeed, 
eafe  and  crisp  as  ever,  but  nothing  else — no  faded 
flowers,  no  fold  of  hair,  no  relic  of  the  love  so  strong, 
80  tenderly  cherished  still ! 

Owen  could  not  help  her  now :  no  one  could  com- 
fort her  now  in  her  distress,  as  for  hours,  regardless  of 
her  previous  fatigue,  she  paced  the  road  where  Fanny 
had  thrown  the  case  aside  in  her  flight.  The  moon 
was  glittering  brightly  over  everything  around,  as 
they  searched  and  rooted  in  the  long  damp  grass 
and  deep-leaved  ferns  for  that  whieh,  if  lost  now, 
could  never  be  restored ;  but  without  avail,  no  trace 
of  what  they  sought  for  could  be  found. 

And  then,  at  length,  Owen  had  to  say  good-night 
and  leave  her  too,  and  had  to  deny,  with  a  heart  as 
sad  well-nigh  as  her  own,  her  piteous  request  to 
return  again  the  morrow  evening,  and  help  her  to 
pour  out  her  trouble  into  her  father's  ear,  for  to- 
morrow he  had  business  that  would  take  him  to  a 
town  miles  away  at  the  further  side  of  Bentham. 


And  so  poor  Buth  was  alone — ^alone  through  aU 
that  long  night,  when  she  knelt  in  the  moonlight^ 
craving  for  the  strength  and  courage  to  do  that 
which  she  knew  she  ought  to  do— praying  humbly  for 
grace  to  support  her  in  the  struggle — ^that  she  might 
not  f  alL 

How  it  was  done  at  last  Buth  scarcely  knew  her- 
self ;  for,  ever  after,  that  scene,  that  one  hour,  which 
seemed  to  her  at  the  time  to  stretch  to  a  hundred 
hours*  length,  remained  as  a  nightmare  on  her  mind — 
a  dark  corner  never  to  be  visited  in  memory,  or 
drawn  to  the  light  again — the  hour  when  she  had 
had  to  listen  to  words  of  righteous  anger,  such  as 
she  had  never  heard  before — to  witness,  as  she  had 
never  thought  to  witness,  the  strong  man's  grief 
over  the  lost  ^tokens  of  the  love  he  yearned  for  stilL 

It  was  a  sad,  a  heartbreaking  sight,  and  we  will 
not  linger  over  it  now,  but  rather  turn  our  gaze 
onwards,  towards  the  days,  which  came  at  last,  when 
all  these  things  were  past  and  gone,  when  Fanny 
Forrest's  hated  name  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  when 
Owen's  brightest  days  were  those  he  spent  in  the 
sweet  atmosphere  of  pbace  within  his  home,  and 
when  Buth  was  once  again  restored  to  the  place 
she  had  held  before  rithin  her  father's  heart,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  i>erfect  confidence  and  love. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

85.  What  prophet  used  the  girdle  of  another 
when  foretelling  his  death  ? 

86.  Of  whom  is  it  stated  that  he  was  "  a  Syrian 
ready  to  perish  ?*' 

87.  Quote  the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  where 
the  aycamine  tree  is  mentioned. 

8^.  Where  did  the  apostle  dwell  of  whom  our 
Lord  stated  that  he  was  "an  Israelite  indeed*  in 
whom  is  no  guile  "  ? 

89.  Quote  a  passage  fi'om  which  it  would  appear 
that  in  olden  time  "  beacons  "  were  used  on  the  tops 
of  hills  as  signals  or  land-marks. 

90.  Where  is  it  stated,  in  reference  to  a  sacrifice 
being  offered  to  God,  that  a  **  burning  lamp  "  passed 
between  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  ? 

91.  Give  the  passage  where  an  Evangelist  speaks 
of  writing  with  "  paper  and  ink." 

92.  Where  is  the  word  "  shoelatchot "  first  used 
in  the  Bible  ? 

ANSWERS    TO    QU-ESTIONS   ON    PAGE    208. 

75.  Beuaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  Chron.  xi.  22). 

76.  "-Come  upon  them  over  against  the  mulberry- 
trees."  "  When  thou  shalt  hear  a  sound  of  going  in 
the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees  "  (2  Sam.  v.  23,  2 1 ; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  14, 15). 

77.  "The  .fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  Lilvcr"  C^- 
Sam.  ix.  8). 

78.  Jonas  (John  i.  42;  zxi.  15,  16,  17). 

79.  Mount  Olivet  (Acts  i.  12). 


THE  SINGER. 


7  LA.BE  roae,  nutUi^  ttiroug^h  the  coro. 
With  email  daak  pinioiis  wet  vrith  daw ; 

)   The  pais  pearl  Iig;ht  of  earlj  mom 
In  skies  above  was  peering  thro' 
The  lattioe  bars  of  gold  and  blue. 
488 


It  seemed  aa  tho'  the  conaoioas  air 

Was  cbarmed  to  Bilenoe  with  the  aoDg; 

I  saw  the  brown  breaBt-featbars  atir 
With  that  full  miisio,  soft  and  strong : 
I  stood  and  looked  and  liatoied  long. 
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And  all  the  waking  eai'tb  was  sweet : 

The  brook  was  whispering  with  the  breeze. 

That  danced  away  aeross  the  wheat. 
To  chase  the  leaves,  and  join  with  these 
At  hide-and-seek  among  the  trees. 

O  clear  sweet  singer  of  the  skies. 

Teach  us  the  worth  of  common  things. 
Seen  when  the  world  of  beauty  lies 


Broadcast  around  the  soul  that  sings. 
Borne  up  aloft  on  eager  wings  ! 

We  choose  the  darkness  and  the  ground ; 

We  build  low  down  beneath  the  com ; 
And  eat  and  liye,  while,  all  around, 
*    In  skies  above,  the  light  is  born ; 

We  fold  our  wings  and  live  forlorn. 

J.  K.E. 


THE    SEVEN    LAST    WORDS    OF    THE    LORD    JESUS. 

BY  THE  ilEV.  T.   M.   MORRIS,   IPSWICH. 
IIL— THE   WOBD     OP    FILIAL    AFFECTION. 

"  When  JesQS  therefore  saw  His  mother,  aud  the  disciple  standfaig  bj,  whom  He  loyed.  He  saith  unto  His  mother,  Wmnea, 
behold  thy  son!  Then  saith  He  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother!  And  from  that  houf  that  disciple  took  her  nnto  Lis 
own  home."— JoKir  xix.  26,  27. 


[IE  three  Marys— the  three  Marys  at 
the  cross — is  the  picture  with  which 
we  are  here  presented  — '  a  picture 
whi  ^h  has  been  preserved  for  us  only 
in  this  Evangel  of  John. 
Seven  times  does  our  suffering  Lord  break 
silence  while  hanging  upon  the  cross;  and  the 
dying  Saviour  speaks  in  tones  so  thrilling,  in 
language  so  significant,  that  we  feel  it  is  for  us  to 
treasure  up  every  word  He  uttered  on  this  memor- 
able occasion.  These  seven  final  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  are  evidently  divisible  into  two  classes, 
the  first  three,  spoken  before  the  darkness,  having 
reference  to  others,  the  last  four  having  reference 
to  Himself  alone. 

The  first  word  is  spoken  with  a  sublime  and 
absolute  forgetfulnoss  of  self.  In  contemplation 
of  the  great  sin  and  need  of  man,  His  all-embracing 
love  can  only  find  expression  in  the  words, 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  He  does  not  even  add,  "  What  they  do 
to  Mer 

To  the  utterance  of  the  second  word  of  grace, 
which  actually  effects  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
one  who  is  the  pattern  and  first-fruits  of  sinners. 
He  is  invoked  by  the  malefactor  himself,  and 
the  gates  of  Paradise  are  at  once  thrown  wide 
open  by  Him  who  has  never  been  appealed  to 
by  penitent  sinner  in  vain. 

And  now,  reminded  by  that  word  Pcvradiae,  of 
the  state  into  which  He  is  about  to  enter,  and  of 
those  whom  He  shall  leave  behind,  He  utters  this 
third  word,  of  filial  affection^  which  so  distinctly 
reveals  the  deep,  true,  human  sympathy  of  our 
Saviour.  As  High  Priest  He  supplicates  for  all 
— makes  intercession  even  for  the  transgressors ; 
as  King  He  dispenses,  with  royal  hand,  grace  and 
salvation  to  the  suppliant  In  this  third  word  we 
SCO  Him  display  that  tender  sympathetic  care 
which  forgets  not,  even  in  the  moment  of  greatest 


distraction  and  suffering,  the  interests  and  need 
of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  it. 

In  the  first  two  words  Christ  speaks  as  the 
Divme  Saviour;  in  this  third  utterance  we  hear 
Him  speaking  as  the  Son  of  Man — as  one  who, 
though  He  was  Lord  of  All,  condescended  to 
assume  our  nature,  and  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
us  brethren.  Precious  are  all  these  dying  words 
of  Christ,  but  with  strong  tenacity  do  we  cling  to 
these  so  distinctly  expressive  of  the  kinship  sub- 
sisting between  Christ  and  us.  These  are  words 
which  seem  to  bring  Christ  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  our  common  humanity:  they  are  tremulous 
with  hunftm  affection ;  they  are  expressive  of  the 
profoundest  and  most  tender  sympathy ;  we  are 
sure,  as  we  listen  to  them,  that  we  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  Man — One  whom  we  can  not  only  trust 
as  a  Saviour  and  worship  as  a  King,  but  One  unco 
whom,  in  all  our  weakness  and  weariness,  we  can 
go  as  to  that  true  and  loving  Friend  who  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother. 

We  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord.  We  love  to  think  of  those  seasons  when 
the  glory  of  the  Godhead  gleamed  forth  upon  the 
astonished  eyes  of  those  who  could  not  penetrate 
the  walls  of  the  fleshly  tabernacle  in  which  it,  for 
a  while,  was  shrined.  But  we  must  be  also  piindful 
that  Christ  was  as  truly  human  as  we  are;  that 
He  assumed  our  nature,  and  was  the  subject 
of  all  human  feelings,  while  He  continued  free 
from  all  human  frailty.  The  power  of  our  religion 
consists  largely  in  this :  that  in  Christ  we  have  a 
personal  revelation  of  God,  affording  us  a  definit-e 
and  intelligible  centre  around  which  our  human 
affections  may  cluster,  and  in  which  our  human 
confidence  may  repose.  Let  us,  then,  be  careful  to 
apprehend  distinctly  both  sides  of  our  Saviour's 
character,  and  rejoice  to  know  that  He  whom 
angels  worship,  and  by  whom  the  worlds  were 
made,  is  not  far  removed  from  us,  but  One  who 
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can  bo  toachod  with  tho  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
being  our  Brother  and  our  Friend  as  well  as  our 
Grod  and  onr  Saviour. 

But  we  must  now  look  a  little  more  intently  and 
carefully  at  the  picture  with  which  we  are  here 
presented.  It  is  a  little  group  standing  now  very 
near  the  cross,  and  standing  there  in  still,  speech- 
less agony — hoping,  perchance,  that  some  dying 
look,  expressive  of  recognition,  may  even  yet  be 
directed  to  them,  though  hardly  expecting  to  be 
addressed  at  such  a  time  by  any  special  word. 
And  who  are  these  that  venture  thus  near  to  the 
dying  Saviour  P  During  the  previous  tumult, 
that  seems  now  in  some  degree  to  have  subsided, 
the  aoquainKnce  of  Jesus,  and  the  women,  stood 
afar  off;  imt  after  a  while  those  who  are  here 
referred  to  venture  to  take  their  station  near  the 
cross.  And  have  we  not  here,  it  may  be  asked, 
JQBt  those  whom  wo  might  expect  to  draw  near? 

Of  all  the  apostles  and  disciples  there  is  John 
only ;  he  who  records  these  words  was  the  only 
one  who  heard  them ;  John»  the  youngest  of  the 
twelve,  whom  we  always  picture  as  a  mild,  gentle, 
meditative  man,  was  the  one  who,  with  the  women, 
ventured  nearest  to  the  cross.  And  this  is  not  so 
strange  as  it  seems :  he  who  has  the  gentlest  spirit 
in  times  of  peace  and  security  will  often  be  found 
to  display  the  truest  courage  in  seasons  of  real 
danger;  and  besides  this,  John's  was  a  love  which 
swallowed  up  fear,  and  was  stronger  than  death. 

And  so  of  the  women;  we  see  here  only  what 
has  been  often  seen  elsewhere.  At  times  when 
the  hearts  of  strong  men  have  failed,  and  have 
been  dismayed,  weak  women,  with  brave  and  reso- 
lute hearts,  have  stepped  forth  to  do  and  dare  in 
such  9k  way  as  to  shame  the  shrinking  cowardice 
of  men. 

The  one  of  all  that  little  group  of  women  who 
mostly  claims  our  attention  is  not  Mary  Magdalene, 
nor  that  other  Mary,  but  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  What  her  feelings  were,  as  she  stood 
beholding  the  dying  agony  of  her  Son,  no  tongue 
can  tell.  Her  heart  was  being  pierced  and  riven 
by  that  sword  of  which  old  Simeon,  thirty- three 
years  before,  had  forewarned  her  in  the  Temple. 
All  the  keenness  of  that  sword-thrust  is  she  now 
feeling  as  she  stands  near  the  cross.  There  is  no 
demonstration  of  grief  so  terrible  to  witness  as 
that  which  she  probably  manifested — ^the  pained 
stricken  look  of  mute  agony  which  cannot  even 
find  relief  in  tears. 

"  See  her  standing  by  the  cross, 
In  her  nntold  grief  so  lone ; 
Ah,  she  moama  the  doable  loss 
Of  a  Savionr  and  a  Son ! 
Who  her  weary  woe  can  see. 
And  not  weep  In  sympathy  ?  " 

In  order  to  understand  her  woe  we  must  look 
hack  for  a  little.     If  we  would  understand  the 


sorrow  of  any  parting,  we  must  remember  the 
nature  of  the  tie  which  is  severed. 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  our 
Saviour's  public  ministry  is  where  He  meets  tho 
funeral  procession  at  the  gate  of  Nain,  in  which 
we  see  a  sorrow-stricken  woman  following  to  the 
grave  the  remains  of  her  only  son,  and  she  was  a 
widow ;  all  the  remaining  light  of  her  lonely  life 
had  gone  out  in  darkness.  But  her  grief  was  not 
like  unto  this  gi'ief.  Mary  was  related  to  Jesus  as 
no  mother  ever  was  to  son,  and  yet  between  them 
there  was  a  strange  and  ever-broadening  interval, 
the  sense  of  which  pierced  her  mother's  heart  like 
a  sword. 

We  would  like  to  know  more  about  those  thirty 
years  which  Jesus  spent  almost  entirely  in  Nazareth 
with  His  mother — for  a  while,  at  leas t-HBUppor ting 
her  by  His  humble  industry  as  a  carpenter.  This 
was  the  time  of  Mary's  earthly  blessedness,  when 
she  had  her  Son  all  to  herself.  So  soon  as  His 
public  ministry  commenced,  the  relationship  began 
to  alter,  and  the  sword  began  to  pierce.  She  who 
has  had  Him  to  herself  so  long  has  to  learn  the 
bitter  lesson  that  He  is  to  be  peculiarly  hers  no 
longer.  He  henceforth  belongs  to  the  world,  and 
He  must  seem  to  slight  His  earthly  mother's  love 
in  doing  His  Heavenly  Father's  business.  We 
lose  sight  of  Mary  almost  entirely  during  the 
period  of  Christ's  public  life;  but  we  meet  her 
here  again  beneath  the  cross.  Yes,  through  those 
weary  hours  of  painfiilness  and'  humiliation  we  see 
her  looking  with  sorrowful  surprise  upon  Him 
who,  without  sin,  was  made  a  sin-offering.  Perhaps 
no  human  heart  has  ever  been  riven  as  hers  was 
then.  The  silence  has  been  broken  twice,  but  as 
yet  there  has  been 'no  word  specially  for  her.  Will 
He,  who  seems  so  lifted  above  humanity,  forget, 
ignore  His  earthly  relationship  ?  No.  He  in  this 
third  utterance  declares  His  filial  love — shows 
that  He  who  can  forgive  and  save  as  a  God  can 
feel  as  a  son.  He  bends  His  eyes,  full  of  filial  love, 
upon  her,  who  has  so  often  looked  down  with  eyes 
of  motherly  love  and  tenderness  upon  Him  ;  and, 
in  departing  from  her,  He  provides  for  her.  He 
is  to  cease  from  being  her  Son.  Henceforth  she  is 
to  know  Him  no  more  after  the  flesh,  as  her  Son, 
that  she  may  know  Him  rnqre  fully  after  the 
spirit,  as  her  Saviour.  But  He  will  not  leave  her 
without  a  son ;  there  shall  be  one  to  comfort  and 
support  her  in  her  declining  life — one,  of  all  men, 
likest  to  Himself.  He  looks  down  from  the  cross 
and  says — and  He  needs  say  no  more — "  Woman 
behold  thy  son;"  and  then,  glancing  from  her  to 
the  disciple  who  was  standing  by.  He  said, 
'* Behold  thy  mother!"  And  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  into  his  own  home.  The  sword 
of  which  old  Simeon  spake  hag  pierced  her  indeed": 


ft 


And  yet  what  mourning  matron  here 
Would  deem  thy  sorrows  bought  too  d'^nr, 
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By  all  on  this  tide  haaren  P 
A  Son  tliat  nerer  did  ainiJM— 
That  nerer  ahained  Hia  mother's  kifls. 

Nor  oroiaed  her  f ondeat  pnfv ; 
E'en  from  the  tree  He  deigned  to  bow 
For  her  Hie  affonia^d  brow— 

Her,  His  sole  eartUj  oaxe." 


Having  tkus  glanced  at  the  scene,  let  us  more 
particularly  consider  the  words  uttered  by  our 
Saviour  on  this  occasion  —  words  so  distinctly 
expressive  of  HisJUicd  ejection. 

I.  The  words  which  OhrUt  addressed  to  His 
mother :  "  Wwnan,  behold  thy  son ! "  There  are 
several  ideas  of  interest  and  importance  suggested 
by  these  words  which  throw  light  upon  the  char 
racter  of  Christ,  and  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  His  mother. 

The  words  strike  ns  as  peculiar.  Christ  in 
addressing  Mary  does  not  say,  "Mother,  behold 
thy  son!''  but  "  Wonum^  behold  thy  son!"  And 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  mode  of  address 
was  intentional,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  it  are  not  difficult  to  discern. 

This  mode  of  address  was,  not  improbably, 
chosen  with  the  view  of  mitigating  the  great 
distress  of  Mary.  Hers  was  a  grief  which  derived 
mueh  of  its  poignancy  from  the  &ct  that  the 
sufferer  whose  agony  i^e  witnessed  was  her  Son. 
Christ  did  not  wish  to  render  her  sense  of  that 
relationship  more  vivid,  but  rather,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  have  her  earthly  affection  assume 
a  more  spiritual  and  heavenly  character. 

Another  probable  reason  may  be  found  in  this 
fact — that  she  was  then  surrounded  by  those  who 
were  regarding  Christ  with  the  intensest  hatred; 
which  hatred  would  have  declared  itself  against 
her,  with  the  view  of  augmenting  His  sufferings, 
had  she  been  known  to  be  His  mother.  That  she 
might  not  be  exposed  to  the  brutal  indignities  of 
the  crowd.  He  addressed  her  in  such  a  way  and 
in  such  terms  that  attention  should  not  be  directed 
to  their  relationship. 

This  mode  of  address  was  adopted,  we  may 
suppose,  with  the  design  of  teaching  Mary  that 
there  was  now  the  dissolution  of  all  ties  of  merely 
earthly  kinship.  This  she  has  been  gradually 
learning  for  three  years  past;  now  she  is  being 
painfully  perfected  in  that  lesson.  She  loses  her 
Son ;  she  finds  her  Saviour.  He  will  be  her  Son 
still  in  the  sweet  and  tender  memories  of  the 
past ;  but  from  this  time  forward  He  will  be  chiefly 
regarded  as  her  Bedeemer,  her  Lord,  the  very 
Christ  of  Grod. 

As  we  consider  this  mode  of  address,  we  can 
scarcely  foil  to  discern  another  reason  for  its 
selection.  The  silence  of  Christ  is  not  less 
significant  than  His  speech.  The  reserve  which 
characterises  this  mode  of  address,  the  evident 
avoidance  of  the  use  of  the  word  mother,  the 
ignoring  of  the  earthly  relationship,  is  not  without 


intention.  We  seem-  warned  beforehand  against 
yielding  to  that  tendency  which  has  developed 
into  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  We 
know  how  in  that  Church  the  Virgin  iS  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Divine  Son,  and^'libw  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  Yirgin  are  substituted 
for  the  worship  and  service  of  Christ.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  carried,  that  we  may  say  that  in  the 
religion  of  Bome  the  central  figure  is  rather  that 
of  the  Yirgin  than  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
How  sad  is  it  that  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
should  be  taught  tb  regard  the  Virgin  as  elected 
to  be  the  mother  of  Gt>d,  and  the  co-redeemer  of 
the  world;  and  that  sinners*  prayers  are  more 
sure  to  be  heard  by  her  than  by  the  ^on,  for  the 
Virgin  is  all  mercy,  while  the  Son  is  both  mercy 
and  justice.  How  sad  is  it  that  saajf  should  think 
of  offering  such  a  prayer  as  this — "  O  Mary,  the 
most  sweet  patron  of  the  distressed,  the  most 
learned  advocate  of  the  guilty,  and  the  onlyliope 
of  those  who  despair,  the  illustrious  saviour  of 
sinners!  hear  and  assist  me,  most  benignant 
mother  of  Gk>d  and  mercy!"  This  Mariolatry — 
this  Virgin-worship — was  never  more  rampant  in 
the  Church  of  Bome  than  now. 

Is  it  not  worthy  of  notice  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  distinguished  by  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  everything  which  can  even  seem  to  countenance 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  P  She  is,  indeed,  to  be 
accounted  as  highly-£&voured  among  women ;  but 
she  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  miraculously  separated 
from  the  sisterhood  into  which  she  was  born. 
The  allusions  to  her  are  brief  and  few,  and  all  of 
such  a  kind  that  we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than 
regard  them  as  being  designed  to  warn  men,  by 
anticipation,  against  those  errors  into  which  so 
many  who  call  themselves  Christians  have  been 
betrayed.  If  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  mode 
of  address  adopted  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  do  we 
not  see  this  P  Does  it  not  teach  us— does  it  not 
seem  designed  to  teach  us — that  no  creature,  not 
even  the  earthly  mother  of  Jesus,  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour  P 

We  see  Christ  here  providing  for  His  mother, 
and  providing  for  her  in  a  peculiar  way :  the  word 
is,  '*  Woman,  behold  thy  son  /"  On  the  cross  she  sees 
her  Lord  and  Saviour ;  by  her  side,  in  the  person 
of  the  beloved  disciple,  she  sees  one  who  hence- 
forth will  be  to  her  as  a  son.  Wo  may  not  un- 
reasonably conclude,  from  this  consignment  of  her 
to  the  care  of  John,  that  Mary  was  at  this  time  a 
childless  widow.  He  who  has  l»een  a  Son  and 
more  than  a  Son  to  her,  is  now  about  to  take  His 
departure.  He  can  never  be  as  a  Son  to  her  again. 
Henceforth  she  will  know  Him  no  more  after  the 
flesh.  Bat  he  leaves  her  not  desolate  and  un- 
provided for.  The  old  relationship  is  dissolved, 
and  henceforth  is  only  to  be  remembered  as  that 
which  has  been.    A  new  relationship  is  formed. 
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**  When  Joans  therefore  saw  His  mother,  and  the 
disoiple  standing  by  whom  He  loved,  He  saith 
unto  His  motiier.  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! " 

We  cannot  bnt  admire  the  afibotionate  and 
provident  regard  which  Christ  displayed  towards. 
His  earthly  mother ;  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  He  regards  with  an  eqnally  tender  and  provi- 
dent care  all  those  who  are  bound  to  Him  by  the 
relationship  of  faith.  There  is  no  relationship 
so  dose,  so  dear,  so  endnrlng  as  this.  On  one 
occasion,  when  some  one  came  to  Jesus  and  said, 
^  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  are  without,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  Thee,"  we  know  what  was 
Christ's  reply— "He  who  doeth  the  will  of  My 
Father,  the  same  is  Mj  mother,  and  sister,  and 
brother.**  All  who  belong  to  t)us  great  spi- 
ritual family  Christ  loves  with  an  unohangmg 
love,  and  provides  for  with  a  tender  and  untiring 
carefulness. 

IL  But  we  must  not  pass  over  without  notice 
the  vMrd  which  Ohrisi  addresBes  tQ  the  heloifed 
disciple — "  Then  saith  He  to  the  diisoiple.  Behold 
thy  mother  !  And  from  that  hour  that  disciple 
took  her  unto  his  own  home." 

St.  John  was  selected  by  Christ,  we  may  be  sure, 
as  the  one  who  was  in  every  way  best  fitted  to  make 
up  to  Mary  for  the  loss  which  would  appear  to  her 
at  first  as  so  sad  and  irreparable  a  one.  All  that 
oould  be  done  to  secure  for  her  a  peaceful  and 
b&ppj  old  age  we  may  be  certain  St.  John  did — 
loving  her  alike  for  her  own  and  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Mai7  would  never  tire  of  talking  of  Him  who  was 
both  her  Son  and  her  Saviour;  and  St.  John  would 
be  readier  to  listen  than  even  Mary  was  to  speak. 
Honour  had  been  put  upon  John  before,  during 
the  public  ministry  of  Christ.  He  appears  as  the 
beloved  disciple— the  one  who  was  admitted  to 
closest  intimacy  with  the  Master;  and  he  is  singled 
oat  by  the  dying  Saviour  as  the  one  to  whom  this 
sacred  trust  is  to  be  confided.  We  know  not  how 
long  they  lived  together,  nor  where  they  lived,  but 
-we  are  sure  that  their  communion  was  sweet ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  believe  that  this 
close  and  possibly  lengthened  intercourse  with  the 


mother  of  Jesus  was  the  means  of  enabling  him  to 
do  what  we  all  feel  that  he  does — ^bring  the  living, 
loving,  personal  Christ  nearer  to  us  than  any 
ol^r  New  Testament  writer.  The  other  Svange- 
lists  tell  us  more  minutely  what  Christ  did ;  John 
treasures  up  the  most  precious  words  of  Jesus,  and 
presents  to  our  wondering  and  admiring  eyes  in 
His  divine  and  human  personality  the  very  Christ 
of  God. 

Here  we  see  Him  having  regard  to  one  of 
the  precepts  of  the  old  moral  law — "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  Let  children  remember 
that,  do'  what  they  will,  they  can  never  repay 
their  parents  for  what  they  have  done  for  them. 
They  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  a  father's  con- 
siderate care  and  wise  control;  bnt  how  much 
more  do  they  owe  to  a  mother's  love !  One  of  the 
marvels  of  nature  is  a  mother's  love  for  her  chil- 
dren. What  can  there  be  more  seemly  and  be- 
fitting, then,  than  the  consistent  and  uniform 
display  of  filial  affection?  Not  only  should 
children  honour  and  obey  their  parents  while  the 
state  of  childhood  continues,  but  in  afterlife,  when 
they  have  passed  beyond  their  immediate  control, 
and  are  no  longer  dependent  on  their  care,  they 
should  display  to  them  that  considerate  and  re- 
spectful regard  which,  whatever  their  age  and 
position,  it  will  be  always  their  duty  and  honour  to 
render. 

And  if,  when  the  children  are  strong  and  vigo- 
rous, the  parents  have  become  old  and  decrepid,. 
it  should  be  accounted  not  a  duty  to  be  grudgingly 
discharged,  but  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to* 
minister  to  their  comfort  or  their  need.  Those 
who  are  called  thus  to  act  should  look  forward  to 
the  time  when,  in  the  infirmity  and  perhaps  the 
dependence  of  their  own  old  age,  the  love,  care^ 
considerate  regard  of  their  own  children  will  be 
their  greatest  earthly  solace.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful th&t  the  precept  of  Sinai  is  sustained  by  the 
sanction  of  Calvary,  and  that»  while  dying  for  our 
sins,  Christ  left  us  this  example  of  JiUal  affection, 
that  we  in  this,  as  m  all  other  respects,  might 
follow  in  His  steps. 
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"ABOUT  MY  FATHER'S   BUSINESS." 

BT  THOMAS  AECHEB. 

I 

WITH    THEM  WHO    HAVE   NOT   WHEBE   TO   LAY  THEIB    HEADS. 


^HEEE  is  a  degree  of  poverty  which, 
while  it  is .  not  absolute  pauperism, 
often  has  deeper  needs  than  those 
whiph  are  alleviated  by  parochial  re- 
lie^a  destitution  which  is  none  the 
less  bitter  because  those  who  suffer  it  cannot 
stoop  to  actual  mendicancy,  and  shrink  from  the 


degradation  of  the  casual  ward  and  its  contami- 
nating influences. 

Those  of  us  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
surrounded  with  comforts,  and  can  meet  together 
to  enjoy  them,  should  feel  that  there  is  no  sadder 
phase  of  the  Ufe  of  this  great  city  than  that  to 
which  our  attention  is  called  by  the  statistics  of 
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those  saino  casual  wards,  and  the  accompanying 
certainty  that  every  night  there  are  men,  women, 
and  children  who,  amidst  surrounding  luxury  and 
splondour,  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads,  and 
for  whom  the  repellent  door  of  the  nearest  union 
workhouse  is  closed,  even  if  they  could  summon 
such  courage  as  comes  of  desperation,  and  dared 
to  enter. 

Happily,  the  numbers  of  those  who  seek  what  is 
called  casual  reUef  have  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  general  abatement  of  pauperism ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  encouraging  to  know  that  the  applicants 
fornightly  shelter  at  Refuges  for  the  homeless  and 
destitute  are  fewer  tha^  they  were  thrp.  or  four 
years  ago.  This  is  a  fact  which  should  be  made 
public,  because  some  of  these  Refuges  have  been 
accused  of  offering  inducements  to  casual  paupers 
to  seek  food  and  shelter  provided  by  charitable 
subscriptions,  instead  of  betaking  themselves  to 
the  night-wards  provided  for  them  at  metropolitan 
workhouses*  The  complaint  was  made  on  alto- 
gether insufficient  grounds,  at  a  time  when,  during 
a  hard  winter,  and  with  a  fearful  amount  of  dis- 
tress among  the  poorest  class  of  the  community, 
the  workhouse  night-wards  themselves  were  fre- 
quently inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them;  while,  apart  from  the  persons  who  were 
known  as  casual  paupers,  there  were  hundreds  of 
unfoHunates  suffering  from  temporary  starvation 
and  the  want  of  a  place  in  which  to  find  a  night's 
lodging,  who  yet  were  altogether  removed  from 
what  is  known  as  pauperism,  and  dreaded  the 
ab'ect  hopelessness  which  they  associated  with 
'•  the  Union." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  the  task 
which  is,  and  was  then,  imposed  upon  the  pauper 
on  the  morning  following  his  night's  lodging  and 
its  previous  dole  of  gruel  and  bread,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  recipient  to  obtain  work. 
Before  his  job  of  stone-breaking  or  oakum-picking 
is  accomplished,  the  hour  for  commencing  ordinary 
lab  jar  outside  the  workhouse  walls  has  passed, 
and  his  hope  of  resuming  independent  employ- 
ment, and  the  wages  that  will  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  the  next  four-and-twenty*  hours,  has 
passed  also.  This  alone  is  always  sufficient  to 
make  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the 
regular  casual  pauper  and  the  temporarily  un- 
fortunate man  or  woman  who,  having  failed  to  get 
work,  and  seeking  only  the  aid  that  may  give  rest 
and  strength  for  a  renewed  effort,  might  look  in 
vain  for  succour  but  for  the  existence  of  places 
like  that  admirable  Institution  to  which  I  wish  to 
take  you  to-night. 

The  shameful  spectacle  of  groups,  and,  in  many 
instances,  of  crowds,  of  houseless,  starving,  and 
half-naked  creatures  huddled  about  the  doors  of 
casual  wards,  to  which  they  had  been  refused 
admission  in  direct  defiance  of  legislation,  led  to 


the  establishment  of  night  Refuges.  There  was 
then  no  time  to  dispute.  While  boards  and  com- 
mittees were  squabbling  and  viUfying  each  other, 
the  poor  were  perishing.  But  even  now  that  a 
better  system  prevails,  and  pauperism  has  so  con- 
siderably diminished,  there  is  much  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  these  institutions  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  relief  of  that  kind  of  distress 
which  is  all  the  more  poignant  because  it  is  at 
present  only  temporary,  but  would  receive  the 
brand  and  stamp  of  permanence  if  it  could  find  no 
other  mitigation  than  that  secured  by  an  appeal 
to  workhouse  officials,  tbo  shelter  of  the  casual 
shed,  the  union  dole,  and  the  daily  task  required 
in  return. 

At  the  time  that  night  Refuges  were  first 
founded,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
Houseless  Poor  Act,  there  were  one  or  two  Insti- 
tutions which  went  on  the  plan  of  offering  no 
inducement  whatever  to  those  wtio  sought  shelter 
within  their  walls.  The  provisions  were  barer, 
the  beds  harder,  the  reception  little  less  cold  and 
unsympathetic  than  they  would  receive  at  arr 
metropolitan  union. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  remember  the  Refdge 
for  the  Houseless  Poor  which  once  stood  in  Play- 
house Yard*  close  to  that  foul  tangle  of  courts  that 
still  exists  between  Barbican  and  St.  Luke's,  and  is 
known  as  '*  the  Chequers,"  will  understand  me  when 
I  say  that  there  were  no  alluring  inducements 
for  the  houseless  and  the  destitute  to  seek  its  aid. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  painfully  suggestive 
crowd  than  that  which  waited  outside  the  blank 
door  of  that  hideous  building  on  a  cold  dn^zlj 
evening  when  I  paid  the  place  a  visit,  only  a 
short  time  before  it  was  finally  closed.  I  cannot 
deny,  however,  that  the  applicants  for  admission 
consisted  of  those  persons  for  whom  the  institution 
seemed  to  be  especially  designed.  The  very  lowest 
class  of  poverty,  the  representatives  of  sheer  des- 
titution, made  up  the  350  men  and  the  150  women 
who  were  to  occupy  the  bare  wooden  bunks  in  the 
two  departments  of  the  building  that  night,  and 
to  accept,  as  a  stay  against  starvation,  the  half- 
pound  of  dry  bread  and  the  drink  of  water.  What 
I  would  call  emphatic  attention  to  is  the  fact  that 
this  place  was  filled  nightly  at  that  time,  because 
the  inmates  could  leave  early  in  the  morning  to 
seek  a  day's  work,  and  so  jise  out  of  that  depth  of 
destitution  which  was  represented  by  the  nightly 
return  to  the  casual  ward.  But  let  us  remember 
that,  though  this  Institution  could  scarcely  be 
characterised  by  the  warm  name  of  "  charity,"  it 
received  all  applicants  who  were  not  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases,  and  therefore  its  policy 
was  deterrent.  In  order  to  separate  itseif  from 
the  idle  casual,  it  made  its  provisions  little  short 
of  penal,  and,  indeed,  very  far  short  of  those  com- 
mon comforts  that  are  to  be  found  in  prison. 
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Bat  the  Befnge  in  Newport  Market  was  one  of 
those  which  had  been  founded  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple. It  was  never  intended  as  a  snpplement  to 
the  casual  ward,  or  as  having  any  relation  to  poor- 
law  relief;  thongh,  during  the  terrible  distress 
that  overtook  the  houseless  in  that  severe  winter 
when  oar  poor-law  arrangements  broke  down 
utterly,  it  was  impossible  for  any  pltice  founded  in 
the  name  of  Ohristian  love  and  charity  to  be  very 
particular  in  excluding  famishing  and  frozen  men 
and  women  on  the  suspicion  that  they  had  already 
somehow  obtained  parochial  relief  the  night  before. 

This  "Befage"  was  originally  established  by 
the  influence  and  the  personal  exertions  of  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  and  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  who, 
knowing  of  the  extreme  distress  that  prevailed 
in  all  that  poverty-stricken  neighbourhood  about 
Seven  Dials,  around  the  alien-haunted  district  of 
Soho,  and  in  the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
courts  of  Long  Aere,  set  about  providing  some 
remedy  for  the  misery  that  homeless  destitute 
men,  women,  and  children  had  to  suffer  during  the 
bitter  nights  of  winter.  First,  a  regular  mission 
was  established  in  an  ordinary  room,  and,  after  a 
time»  space  was  secured  to  make  a  Beiuge — ^first 
for  six,  then  for  ten,  and  afterwards  for  twenty  of 
the  most  destitute  cases  which  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  mission-woman.  This  went  on  till 
the  funds  were  sufficient  to  warrant  a  very  earnest 
desire  to  obtain  larger  premises,  and  at  last  to 
make  a  bid  for  that  queer  ramshackle  old 
alaughter-house  which  was  the  rather  too  iudi- 
cative  feature  of  the  locality.  The  landlords  of 
this  place  were  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  any  pro- 
perty rising  in  proportion  to  the  anxiety  of  some- 
body to  become  its  tenant,  and  they  demanded  a 
high  rent  accordingly.  Still,  the  work  had  lo  be 
done,  and  the  slaughter-house — cleansed,  repaired, 
whitewashed,  and  divided  into  several  queer,  irre- 
gular-shaped wards  and  rooms,  which  were  reached 
by  strange  flights  of  steps  and  aig-zag  entries — ^was 
opened  with  cheerful  confidence  and  hope,  under 
the  earnest  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  J.  Williams, 
who  was  at  that  time  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Soho.  It  was  at  that  period  that  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Institution,  and  with  the  quiet, 
undemonstrative  work  of  charity  which  was  carried 
on  there,  and  is  contiuued  to  this  day,  though  it 
is  less  arduous  now  that  the  neighbourhood  itself 
has  felt  the  influence  of  such  an  organisation—not 
so  much  in  the  diminution  of  actual  poverty,  as  in 
the  humanising  and  constantly  suggestive  presence 
of  men  and  women  who  have  brought  a  Gospel  to 
those  who  were  hopeless,  and  seemed  to  have  none 
to  care  for  them. 

The  need  to  receive  numbers  every  night  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Institution  has  passed  now, 
except  occasionally  ^during  very  severe  weather; 
and  though  the  cases  admitted  are  still  those 


where  deep,  and  sometimes  apparently  almost 
fatal  misfortune  is  the  claim,  there  is  no  longer  the 
urgency  which  forbade  a  too  discriminating  selec- 
tion, and  the  regular  casual  stands  no  chance 
under  the  quick  and  experienced  eye  of  the  super- 
intendent. Major  Bamsden,  whose  military  tone 
and  manner  are,  by  the  way,  modulated  so  as  to 
carry  the  sense  of  detection  to  the  pretender, 
and  to  support  and  give  courage  to  the  weak  aud 
faint-hearted. 

The  same  complete  quiet  method  of  receiving 
applicants  who  await  admission  enables  me  to 
repeat  the  impression  which  I  received  during  the 
time  that  the  demands  upon  the  night  Befuge  wore 
more  urgent.  The  experienced  visitor  who  stands 
at  the  gate  of  this  rehabilitated  building  that  was 
onoe  the  old  slaughter-house,  and  who  watches  the 
people  go  in  one  by  one,  and  listens  to  their  low- 
voiced  pleas  for  food  and  shelter,  cannot  mistake 
them  for  casual  ward  cases.  Just  as,  in  some 
other  Institutions,  the  pain  of  the  spectacle  is  the 
degraded  poverty  of  those  who  seek  aid,  the  most 
affecting  element  here  is  utter  destitution,  without 
that  accuafomed  debasement  which  would  find  a 
fitting  resource  at  the  workhouse  door,  leading  to 
the  night  shed. 

These  are  broken-down  men  and  women;  old 
men  beaten  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  fuU  of  present 
sorrow ;  young  men  who  have  fought  and  failed, 
or  who  have  eaten  of  the  husks,  and  seek  occasion 
to  rise  to  a  better  mind;  middle-aged  men  not 
altogether  crushed  or  hopeless,  but  in  sore  want, 
and  needing  the  sound  of  a  kindly  voice,  the  touch 
of  a  friendly  hand;  women  who  have  lost  youth 
and  worldly  hope  together — women  who,  more 
weak  than  wicked,  and  without  resource,  need 
some  stay  alike  for  fainting  bodies  and  for  wan- 
dering souls;  women  worn  and  hungry,  because 
of  the  lack  even  of  ill-paid  work,  and  asking  for 
rest  and  food  till  they  can  seek  employment :  some 
who  will  go  forth  in  the  morning  and  set  out 
afresh ;  others  v/ho,  if  they  can  secure  two  or  three 
nights'  lodging,  with  a  mouthful  of  food  and  drink 
morning  and  evening,  have  a  good  hope  of  doing 
better  in  the  future. 

To  those  who  know  how  the  demand  for  certain 
kinds  of  labour  varies,  and  frequently  slackens 
towards  the  winter  months,  when  need  is  sorest, 
this  latter  most  merciful  provision  comes  with 
a  sense  of  truest  charity.  Tickets  of  admission 
are  issued  to  friends  and  visitors  of  the  Institution 
(and  any  one  may  be  a  visitor  who  chooses  to  ring 
at  the  bell  of  the  old  slaughter-house),  entitling 
the  holder  to  admission  after  the  regular  evening 
hour  of  half-past  five  to  six,  so  chat  in  bestowing 
one  of  these  the  judicious  subscriber  (not  neces- 
sarily, but  surely  from  sympathy  a  subscriber, 
can  be  a  true  benefactor.  For  theso  tickets  will 
admit  the  really  deserving  nightly  for  a  week, 
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"with  snpper  of  bread  and  coffee  or  cocoa,  or  oc- 
casional savoury  soup,  and  breakfast  of  bread  and 
coffee.  And  even  this  time  is  occasionallj  ex- 
tended, if  there  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ob- 
taining work.  Kot  only  ticket-holders,  bnt 
every  applicant,  may  have  the  same  privilege, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  or  she  is  really  likely  to 
obtain  employment.  Bat  there  is  more  than  this. 
There  are  men  here-— truest  of  gentlemen  beyond 
that  social  stamp  of  rank  which  rightfolly  belongs 
to  them — ^who,  with  a  trae  manly  instinct,  know 
how  to  take  poverty  by  the  hand  without  offen- 
sive patronage  or  untimely  preaching.  There  are 
ladies  who,  in  their  true  womanhood,  can  see  the 
contrition  in  faces  bowed  down — the  shame  that 
is  caused,  not  by  evil  doings,  but  by  the  feeling  of 
dismay  which  comes  of  having  to  ask  for  charity — 
can  sympathise  with  broken  fortunes,  with  gentle 
nurture — cast  upon  a  hard  relentless  world  with 
that  poverty  which  is  ''  above  the  common." 

More  BtilL  Among  the  supporters  and  the  con- 
stant vbitors  are  those  who  can  use  special  in- 
fluence for  cases  that  need  it  most,  and  obtain  for 
them  admission  to  hospitals  and  other  asylums,  or 
introduce  to  situations  those  who  by  sudden 
calamity  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
living. 

Yes,  even  in  their  deepest  need,  poor  wandering 
homeless  women  may  come  here  and  find  help, 
for  in  that  large,  lofty,  yet  warm  and  well-lighted 
room,  the  women's  dormitory — one  side  of  which 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  niches  where  the  com- 
fortable beds  are  placed — there  are  to  be  seen  a 
row  of  doors,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  series  of 
cabins,  as,  indeed,  they  do.  Each  door  opens  into  a 
small  bed-room — small,  but  with  room  for  a  chair, 
a  tiny  table,  and  the  neat  bed.  They  are  the 
lodgings  set  apart  for  women  who,  in  the  midst  of 
their  poverty  and  destitution,  are  looking  forward 
fearfully  to  the  time  when  children  will  be  bom  to 
them,  and  so  to  a  period  of  weakness,  and  of  the 
sad  mingling  of  maternal  pity  and  desponding 
sorrow.  Let  me  say,  in  one  line  from  the  Report, 
that  last  year  eight  young  women  were  received 
into  the  Refuge  some  time  before  their  confinement, 
were  passed  on  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  and 
were  helped  until  such  time  as  they  were  able  to 
help  themselves. 

I  think  the  knowledge  of  this  is  so  cheerful  an 
instance  of  the  value  of  this  most  representative 
Eefuge,  that  even  the  sight  of  the  bright  warm 
glowing  kitchen,  with  its  great  boiler  of  hot  coffee, 
and  its  noble  kettle  of  soup  occupying  the  jolly 
range,  scarcely  imparts  an  extra  beam  to  the  pic- 
ture; while  the  long  rows  of  white  mugs,  the 
pleasant,  clean,  fragrant  loaves,  the  big  milk-cans, 
the  courteous  chsft  who  has  a  true  and  pardon- 
able pride  in  his  surroundings— no,  not  even  the 


cosy  rug-covered  berths  and  bunks  in  the  dor- 
mitories, nor  the  quaint  little  corner  room  to 
which  I  have  to  climb  a  crooked  staircase  to  shake 
hands  with  the  sister  who  is  in  charge,  nor  the 
equally  quaint  and  oomery,  not  to  say  inconvenient, 
sitting-room  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Bamsden,  who 
have  left  their  tea  unfinished  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  Institution — can  suggest  to  me  a  better 
word  to  say  than  that  which  is  suggested  by  the 
picture  of  the  poor  wandering,  weary,  fiiinting 
women,  who,  almost  in  despair,  not  only  for  a 
real,  but  for  an  expected  life,  come  here  to  find 
rest  and  peace. 

Stay;  one  word  more.  Who  lure  the  olasa  ef 
people  for  whom  the  Befuge  doors  are  ordinarily 
open  P  Let  us  see  what  were  the  most  numerous 
cases  among  the  inmates  who  last  year  received 
6,669  nights'  lodgings  and  16,889  suppers  and 
breakfasts.  Among  the  men,  "laboxurers,"  of 
course,  are  most  numerous;  then  discharged 
soldiers — ^poor  fellows  who  have  perhaps  foolishly 
snatched  at  liberty  when  offered,  and  foregone 
the  advantages  ef  re-engagement  and  a  ]iension  ; 
next  in  numerical  order  come  cUrha — a  very 
painfully  suggestive  fact,  especially  when  read 
by  the  light  of  the  advertisement-columns  of  our 
newspapers,  and  the  sad  story  of  genteel  poverty 
in  that  great  suburban  ring  which  encircles  the 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world.  Of  house-painters 
there  were  24,  of  servants  21,  of  tailors  18,  of  sea- 
men 8;  and  other  callings  were  r^resented  in 
remarkable  variety,  including  1  actor,  6  cooks,  1 
schoolmaster,  2  surveyors,  and  1  tutor.  Among 
the  women  199  servants  show  sadly  enough  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  ''  service  is  no  inheri- 
tance;" while  in  numerieal  succession  there 
were,  55  charwomen,  41  laundresses,  37  needle- 
women, 31  tailoresses,  27  dressmakers,  26  ma- 
chinists (alas  I  how  women  still  utterly  depend  on 
"the  needle''  for  a  subsistence!),  24  cooks,  20 
ironers,  16  field-labourers.  There  were  4  gover- 
nesses, 1  actress,  1  mission-woman,  and  1  stay- 
maker,  the  rest  being  variously  described. 

From  among  these,  94  men  and  193  women  ob- 
tained employment,  77  women  having  beest  sent 
to  Penitentiaries  and  Homes,  while  18  were  sup- 
ported in  the  Befuge  or  elsewhere  by  needlework, 
13  were  sent  to  their  friends,  60  obtained  per- 
manent work,  and  14  girls  of  good  character  were 
sent  to  servants'  Homes. 

But  I  have  left  out  one  thing  now.  Among 
this  great  representative  company  of  refugees 
were  60  children,  of  whom  37  were  sent  to  nurse  or 

to  school,  while  those  who  were  old  enough 

Well  just  listen  to  that  burst  of  military  music  in 
a  distant  upper  room  of  the  old  slaughter-house. 
I  must  tell  you  something  about  the  Newport 
liforket  boys  another  time. 


{D,aw»  iv  F.  Bakkard.) 
"  Throwing:  hinuelt  into  a  ebair,  corered  hU  fac«  oitb  bis  bands."— p.  251. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

T  ia  alnaya  pleaaaat  to  the 
feminine  mind  to  be  "made 
macli  of,"  ftnd  eipeoiBJlf  bo 
jihea  nckindneBB  or  neglect 
has  bean  one's  porlion 
iraa  Uierefore  qait«  eihila- 
xaiissg  to  Eda  when  ahe 
fonnd  hersell  treated  ae  a 

I  coming  oonfeia  honour ; 

alp  feeling  flattered  by  Mra. 


jioon  passed  awKtlj  away,  for 

tbe  West  Indian  ladj'a  tables  were 
ooTsred  witb  rare  and  ooatly  artiolea  that  Gda  was 
delighted  to  examine.  Fiom  hei  wardrobe,  too,  she 
brooght  onriona  pieoea  of  embroidery  ajid  bead-work, 
filmy  Uoe,  and  shawla  sneh  ss  even  the  fastidions 
Mn.  de  Cooroy  might  have  yearned  to  posBesa.  One 
ot  the  handaomeet  she  folded  ronnd  her  riaitor,  and 
entieated  her  to  aoo^L 

"  Why  d4  yoD  pain  me  with  these  refosala  P 
Hud,  when  the  gift  was  gratefoUy  bnt  poaitiTely 
deoUoed.  "It  is  so  pleasant  to  g^ve  to  thoae  we 
lore;  and  I  mean  to  lore  yon  dearly,  and  be  year 
beat  and  Imest  friend." 

It  was  an  enthndastio  speecb  for  a  middle-aged 
lady  to  make  to  a  young  girl,  whom  she  had  seen  bnt 
onoa  before;  and  Eda  halt-langliingly  replied,  "Our 
friendahip  nnat  be  <d  longer  growth  before  ft  will 
warrant  my  accepting  Buah  erpensiTe  toieua  of  it." 

"Bnt  I  have  so  man;  of  tLbese  things,"  urged 
Mrs.  Layollek  with  a  sigh ;   "  and  of  what  naa  are 
they  to  me  ?     Nothing  I  i 
and  fair  like  yon.     I  neve 
looks,  for  I  woa  acoroely  d 
married,  and  Ur.  Lavalle  ' 

appeoraaoa  as  he  was  to  everything  else  bnt  bis 
gains.  But  now,  when  I  look  in  my  glass  and  see 
how  sallow,  how  hideens  I  am,  I  long  to  be  like 
other  women — like  yon,  for  inatanoe."  And  she 
gaaed  at  Bda  with  eyes  that  were  dim  with  t«an. 

"  But  yon  would  not  care  to  be  loved  solely  for  a 
fair  faoeP"  urged  her  embarrassad  companion,  who 
could  not  deny  that  Mrs.  Lavalle  did  not  possess 
the  charm  of  a  fine  complexion  and  regular  features. 

"  Solely  for  that— no  j  but  does  not  every  woman 
crave  to   be  beautiful  in   the   Bight   of    tiioae   she 

"  Ferbi^  BO  i  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  sincere 
affection  pays  much  regard  to  outward  ^ipeoronoe. 
Pretty  women  often  marry  plain  men,  and  riea  vtn4, 
while  mothers  will  lavish  more  tenderness  on  a 
sickly  or  daformed  baby  than  a  fine  one." 

"Motiera — yes;  bnt  I  was  not  taking  that  view  of 


rear  will  make  me  fresh 

r  need  to  core  about  my 

tore  thsji  a  child  when  I 

B  as  indifferent  to  my 


the  matter.  I  foi^ot,  too,  your  brother  aays  you 
ore  very  religiona ;  perhaps  you  think  me  wicked  tor 
repining  over  my  uglinesa." 

"Do  yon  repine?  Ofa,  Mrs.  Lavalle,  surely  no 
one  bos  less  cause !"  And  Eda  glanced  aroand  her. 
"  Why  do  yon  call  youraalf  ugly  t  If  you  bad  looked 
in  your  glaaa  when  you  so  smilingly  preaaed  your 
gift  upon  me,  you  would  have  thought  differently." 

Mra.  Lavalle  kissed  her,  called  her  a  little 
flatterer — althongb  Eda  persisted  tbot  ebe  bod  only 
apoken  the  simple  truth — and  woe  comforted.  Bnt 
as  the  hour  drew  near  whieb  Mark  bod  fixed  Ua:  hia 
return  hei  spirits  seemed  to  sink  again,  and  drawing 
ber  viaitor  to  an  ottoman  at  her  feet  sbe  said, 
agitatedly,  "  I  have  bad  somsthing  to  oonfeoa 
ever  since  yon  have  been  hercy  bnt  conld  not  sum- 
mon courage  to  tell' yon  what  may  lower  me  in  yonr 
eetimiition.  Bnt  if  I  do  not  speak  at  once  the 
opportnnify  will  be  lost  Do  you  like  me,  Bdaf 
A  littleF    A  great  deal  ?    Well  enough  for  a  sister- 

Ths  question  was  snoh  a  startling  one  that  Eda 
was  too  confounded  to  reply ;  and  Mrs.  Lavalle  went 
on,  "  Tee,  I  know  what  you  tbink—that  I  am  too  old 
for  Mark,  although  I  really  am  not  many  yeais  bis 
senior.  Bnt  there  is  no  otber  olgection,  is  there  P 
He  assures  me  that  I  am  not  homely  in  hia  eyea — 
that  he  aboil  never  be  asbomed  -of  hia  ugly  wife; 
and  it  was  luch  exqniaite  happiness  to  be  loved,  that 
I  ooold  not  resolve  te  renounce  it." 

Still  Eda  ooold  not  speak.  The  Image  (rf  I^dy 
Bndora,  young,  vivaciona,  and  lovely,  floated  before 
her.  Could  Mark  have  ao  completely  forgotten  her 
already  as  to  have  made  anotber  cboioe,  and  snch  a 
(^ioe  as  this  F 

"I  see  you  are  not  only  surprised,  but  sorry," 
MiB,  Lavalle  exclaimed.  "  Ton  think  such  a  clever 
handsome  young  man  ought  to  have  done  better. 
Although  ht  is  willing  to  overlook  my  want  of 
youth  and  beauty,  you  are  not.  But  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  it.  If  I  hod  such  a  brother  I  should  think 
as  yon  do — that  no  woman  oould  be  fair  or  good 
enough  for  bim.  StUl,  you  will  try  te  reconcile 
yourself  to  me,  will  you  not  F" 

"  It  is  so  sudden — I  was  so  unprepared  for  sndi 
newel"  Eda  faltered,  recollecting  as  sbe  apok«  that 
not  many  weeks  bad  gone  by  since  Mark  told  bra 
that  Hrs.  Lavalle  was  indolent  and  ill-tempered,  and 
not  the  kind  of  person  that  he  should  care  for  her  to 
liate  with.  "  But  if  it  is  really  decided,  and  you 
have  seriously  oonsidered  the  step  you  are  taking,  I 
can  only  aoy  that  I  bope  Mark  will  try  te  make  yon 
happy." 

"  My  dear,  yon  ahotdd  rather  say  tbat  you  hope  I 
ahnll  try  te  make  him  contented  with  me.  Asenred 
of  such  love  OS  his  I  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for  j 
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and  if  I  had  been  talking  in  a  mnnnnring  strain, 
remember  it  is  only  for  his  sake  that  I  haye  longed 
to  be  pretty.  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  wife.  But  here  he 
comes,  to  tell  you  the  rest  himself." 

Brisk,  smiling,  and  apparently  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  himself,  Mark  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Lavalle 
rose  to  meet  him. 

"  Ah,  Sophie  I  then  you  haye  your  guest ;  and  I 
suppose  you  haye  indulged  in  a  famous  feminine 
gossip.  Well,  Eda,  dear,  haye  yon  not  a  word  left 
forme?" 

As  she  stepped  forward  to  receiye  his  salute,  Mrs. 
Iiayalle  said,  **I  shall  leaye  you  together  for  a  few 
minutes,"  and  quitted  the  room.  Feeling  that 
something  was  expected  of  him,  Mark  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  his  sister's,  and  passed  his  arm  around  her. 
"Aren't  you  going  to  congratulate  me,  little  sis?" 
he  asked.  "Bon't  you  think  I  shall  be  a  happier 
man,  now  I  haye  the  prospect  of  a  settled  home, 
than  while  I  was  knocking  about  in  lodgings,  with- 
out a  creature  to  care  whether  J.  was  aliye  or  dead?" 

Eda's  heart  swelled.  Was  it  her  fault  he  had  been 
so  situated?  But  she  would  not  speaJc  of  herself 
just  now,  and  only  replied  to  his -first  question. 
"  I  wiU  gladly  congratulate  you,  if  you  can  assure 
me  that  it  is  out  of  pure  loye  for  heriBelf  that  you 
are  wedding  this  lady." 

''Of  course  I  am  yery  fond  of  her.  .  She  is  one  of 
the  beet-hearted  women  I  eyer  met  with."  And  Mark 
held  out  his  hand  to  display  a  splendid  ring,  saying, 
"  Her  gitt,  Eda.  She  would  oyerload  me  with  proofs 
of  her  generous  affection,  if  I  would  permit  it." 

'*  But  Mrs.  Layalle  is  some  years  your  senior,"  his 
sister  reminded  him ;  and  he  perceptibly  winced. 

''One  cannot  haye  all  one  crayes  for,  eyen  in  a 
iprife;  and  Sophie's  excellent  qualities  must  atone 
for  the  rest,''  was  all  he  said. 

"But  will  they  atone?  Think,  too,  how  short  a 
time  you  haye  known  her.  By  your  loye  for  our 
dear  dead  mother,  oh  do  not  repeat  the  crime  you 
committed  when  you  wooed  the  Lady  Eudora  t " 

"Crime,  Eda!  This  is  strong  language!"  he 
ezdaimed,  angrily.    "  Crime,  indeed  I" 

"Forgiye  me/'  said  his  sister,  deprecating  his 
wrath — "forgiye  me,  if  I  seem  harsh  and  oyer- 
officious;  but  I  feel  that  I  must — ^indeed,  that  I 
aught — ^to  say  what  is  in  my  mind."  . 

"  At  the  risk  of  seriously  offending  me  ?"  he  asked 
frowningly.  "  You  are  too  fond  of  finding  fault  with 
eyerything  I  do." 

"  Only  because  I  loye  you  fondly,  Mark,  and  want 
to  see  you  just  such  a  good  conscientious  man  as  the 
dear  father  must  haye  been  whom  we  can  barely 
recollect." 

"  I  suppose  my  conscience  is  as  dear  as  that  of 
most  young  fellows  of  my  age.  I  haye  neyer  been 
able  to  see  that  it  would  haye  been  any  crime  to 
marry  Lady  Eudora.    You  take  such  extreme  views 


of  things  that  are  done  every  day.  No  one  but  you 
will  think  any  the  worse  of  me  for  marrying  a  rich 
widow." 

But  Eda  was  not  to  be  convinced  by  such  logic 
as  this,  and  she  answered,  decidedly,  "  Say  what  you 
will,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  sin,  as  well  as  an 
act  of  cruelly,  to  marry  a  woman  whom  you  do  not 
love  sincerely." 

Mark  made  her  a  warning  gesture,  for  in  her 
excitement  she  had  raised  her  voice,  and  he  did  not 
know  who  might  overhear  her.  "  Every  one  is  not 
as  romantic  as  you  are ;  and  people  often  enter  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony  without  caring  much  about 
each  other,  yet  jog  on  together  very  comfortably. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  by  this 
time  to  know  that." 

"  But  what  you  say  doesn't  make  it  right,"  Eda 
persisted ;  "  and  marriage  is  too  solemn  to  be  entered 
upon  without  a  deeper  feeling  than  merely  liking 
each  other." 

"  Sophie  is  satisfied.  She  is  not  as  sUly  and  senti- 
mental as  you  are,"  he  hastily  told  her. 

Eda  shook  her  head.  Sophie  might  not  be  given 
to  sentiment,  but  she  had  made  revelations  this 
afternoon  which  proved  that  she  had  deep  feelings, 
and  a  faith  in  Mark's  affection  as  implicit  as  the 
Lady  Eudora's  had  been,  and  perhaps  as  insecurely 
based. 

*'  Mrs.  Lavalle  is  content  because  she  thinks  that 
you  love  her  for  herself.  But  do  you,  Mark— do  you?*' 
He  was  about  to  answer  boldly  in  the  affirmative, 
when  his  eyes  met  his  sister's,  and  her  anxious 
searching  gaze  embarrassed  him.  There  were  mo- 
ments— and  this  was  one  of  them — when  Eda  looked 
so  like  their  dead  mother  that  recollections  were 
evoked  he  would  fain  forget. 

"  Don't  torture  me,  there's  a  dear  good  girl !  I 
don't  think  I'm  capable  of  what  the  French  call  a 
grands  passion,  but  I  will  make  Sophie  a  good 
husband.  She  shall  have  everything  she  wishes 
for!" 

Eda  was  not  satisfied — ^how  could  she  be,  with  such 
evasions  ?  And  at  last  he  broke  from  her  clinging 
arms,  and,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand. 

"  It's  no  use  preaching  to  me  now,  child ;  one  can't 
always  fight  against  circumstances.  Perhaps  this 
poor  Sophie  isn't — ^isn't  quite  the  woman  I  should 
have  chosen ;  but  I  was  so  situated  that  I  could  not 
help  myself.  There!  you  know  all  now,  so  tease 
me  no  more." 

"Have  you  lost  your  secretaryship?"  she  could 
not  resist  asking. 

"  Lost  it !"  and  he  smiled  bitterly ;  **  I  wish  I  had, 
months  ago.  Eda,  I  was  gulled  all  along ;  the  whole 
affair  was  a  deception,  although  I,  like  many  others, 
believed  that  everything  was  correct.  Why,  it 
was  actually  kept  afloat  with  my  own  money,  and  I 
— fool  that  I  was! — never  knew  it  till  the  clever 


o  thoTonfhlj  doped.  «. 

>t  t"  Aa  aalud,  when  he  paosedV 
A.  man  U  not  hu  own  moste^ 


Aod  Uaa  mM  the  and  of  the  numej  with  whioh  the 
Earl  cf  Cheeaiii^ton  had  releftasd  hia  dangbter  from 
bat  nnwiothf  suitor!  Was  it  nob  retribaUonP  Ed» 
oonld  not  jwofeas  to  regret  what  bod  happened,  nor 
did  the  teetiiy  anj  Intereat  in  the  lengtiiy  ezplana 
tioi  bet  brother  entered  into,  to  prOTO  tiiat  it  wa 
not  through  aaj  want  of  lagaaitj  on  hia  own  part 
that  he  had  been  m  tboronghlj  doped. 

"  Axe  yon  in  debt  1 

"  Certainly  not 
when  be  baa  a  awarm  of  ereditora  at  hia  baoh. 
one  can  aay  that  I  am  extraTagant  or  nnprinoipled." 

"But,  Hazk,  what  ahonld  the  loea  of  yonr  money 
have  to  do  with  toot  marrying  Mrs.  Lavalle  f" 

Hia  faoe  twitched  oonvnlaively.  "  Soppoee  yon 
apare  me  any  more  (srOBB-qneetloning,  Tau  may  be 
brave  enoogh  to  bear  a  heavy  lose  ooolly,  and  not  to 
-  mind  flnHtTig  yomaolf  pennileae  juat  aa  yon  believed 
yon  were  on  UiB  high  road  to  fortone;  bnt  I  cannot 
be  BO  atrong-minded.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt  very 
Uiankful  that  a  kind-hearted,  oenaible  woman  ia 
willing  to  give  ma  another  chance  of  making  my 
way  in  the  world." 

"And  yoa  wonld  marry  Mr*.  Idivalle  that  yon 
may  apeoolate  witJi  her  money  f  Oh,  Mark,  don't — 
pray  don't  do  tbia  1" 

He  put  hia  finger  on  hi*  lipa.  "Haahl  ahe  la 
coming.  She  abonld  hare  told  yon  that  it  ia  no  nee 
to  apeak  of  tbeae  things  now,  for  w<  totre  married  Iht 
day  bqfon  yotn-doy  /" 

CHAPTBE  IXXir. 
Eda  kvH  not  diaaemble  aa  cleverly  oa  her  brother, 
and  when  the  bride  came  towards  her,  eagerly 
queationing  her  faoe,  she  oonld  not  deck  it  with 
smiles.  Neither  oonld  abe  utter  the  looked-fot 
congratnlationa ;  it  wonld  have  been  a  mockery  to 
felicitate  the  woman  whose  property  bad  been  her 
pTin<npal  charm  in  the  eight  of  the  young  man  to 
whom  ahe  had  raebly  united  herself.  She  could 
only  eipraa  a  taint  hope  that  neither  of  them  wonld 
ever  have  oanae  to  regret  what  they  had  done ;  and 
Sophie  looked  quite  disconcerted  at  the  coldnesa  of 
her  manner,  till  Eda,  saying,  "  Ton  are  my  Bist«T 
now — it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  a  siaterl"  kiased 
OCT  BO  affectionately,  that  ber  spirits  revived. 

Impulsive  in  all  she  did.  Mia.  Qranton  rep^d  her 
kiasea  fonrfold,  insisted  on  aeleoting  from  her  jewel- 
box  her  pretlieet  chain  and  locket  for  her  new 
relative,  and  wonld  not  let  her  go  away  without  the 
costly  ah&wl  ahe  bod  already  presaed  her  to  accept. 

"  We  have  taken  a  charming  little  villa  at 
Sydenham,"  ahe  aaid,  "and  talk  of  removing  there 
neit  week.  Ton  m^iat  arrange  to  leave  Hra.  de 
Conrcy  at  <pce,  and  go  with  us.  Of  course  Eda 
goes  witb  na,  dearest  Harkf"  she  added,  aa  he  made 
Bome  geetare  of  disaent  and  drew  her  to  hia  aide. 


mnat  be  admitted  till  our  honeymoon  ia  over." 

A  finab  of  gratified  vanity  overspread  the  bride's 
sallow  faoe.  "  fbu  hear  him,  Eda  P  He  would  have 
me  believe  tbat  my  sooie^  auffioea  for  him.  Is  he 
not  a  flatterer  F"  . 

"I  hope  not,"  abe  was  told,  so  gmvely  sud 
earnestly  tiut  her  own  looks  sobered.  "  I  hope  sod 
pray  that  JSbA  wiB  strive  to  prore  ((imself  worthy 
of  the  love  yon  tUctfl  given  him." 

He  is  more  than  worthy;  he  onght  to  have 
married  some  cae  far  suporior  to  me,"  said  Urs. 
OKgton,  with  anok-a  look  of  adoration  that  her  idol 
shrant'4oi»  %  c^iacienoe-etiicken  and  aahomed. 

"  If  I  am  aatiEfied  witb  my  oboioe,  yon  ong^t  not 
to  adopt  snch  a  dit^taraging  tone,"  he  said,  lightly. 
'■  Aren't  we  keeping  Eda  too  long  t" 

"I  wiU  send  for  a  cab  for  her;  bat  before  she  goes 
we  had  better  fix  the  day  for  her  to  come  to  ns.  I 
cannot  bear,  dear  Mark,  to  think  that  your  siater  is 
working  for  her  bread  while  we  have  pleu^." 

"  Eda  is  BO  independent  that  I  doubt  whatber  yon 
will  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  give  np  her 
situation." 

"  Bnt  she  ia  not  oomfwtable  at  Ifrs.  do  Coon^a," 
Ura.  Gnnton  persistAd ;  "  she  told  me  bo  this  after- 
noon. Ton  will  oome  to  ns,  Eda  dear,  will  yon  uotP" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  tor  Eda  longed  to 
hear  her  brotbex  endorse  the  invitation ;  but  he  bad 
stooped  to  play  with  a  pet  spaniel  of  bis  wife's, 
and  she  involuntarily  said  to  herself,  "  He  does  not 
want  me ! " 

And  she  was  right.  Hark  alw^s  felt  nnem^  when 
his  actions  were  viewed  by  tile  clear  light  of  his 
aister'a  bonealy.  She  knew  but  <rf  one  way  of  walk- 
ing through  life,  and  with  her  face  set  bearenwacds 
went  steadily  on,  gluing  wisdom  from  every  slip  or 
stumble;  while  Mark  had  found  ont  fifty  crooked 
paths,  eaoh  of  whioh  wsf  to  bring  him  to  the 
summit  of  earthly  fslici^.  Whed  wiA  his  sister  be 
waa  frequently  seised  with  fits  of  remorsdnl  affection, 
and  while  these  lasted  he  was  wont  to  acknowledge 
her  woitb,  and  promise  >''""P'lf  what  he  would  do  for 
her  as  aoou  as  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  good  income.  Bnt 
tbeae  were  indefinite  reaolntions.  forgotten  oa  soon 
OS  she  bad  left  him,  and  never  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  I  could  not  leave  Mrs.  de  Courcynnless  she  were 
provided  with  some  one  to  take  my  place,"  ehe  aoid, 
in  answer  to  T£ra,  Orsnton'a  reitented  entreaties. 
"And  my  bTotiier  is  quite  right  when  he  declares 
that  a  third  person  would  be  de  frvp  juat  now. 
Presently,  if  yon  continue  to  wish  it,  and  Mark 
also,  I  ahall  be  happy  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

With  this  arrangement  Hra.  Grontou  was  obliged 
to  be  aatiafled,  although  she  tearfully  complained 
to  her  huaboud  that  it  was  bard  to  find  Eda  deter- 
mined to  be  so  coldond  distant,  instead  of  responding 
to  her  advanoes. 


LOST  IN  THE  WINNING. 
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And  BO  Eda  went  bMk  to  the  De  Oovaej  mansion 
with  an  aching  head  and  perti^rbed  spirit.  T7n- 
oonBoioQsly  to  henell  ahe  had  bnilt  great  hopes  on 
Mark's  marriage,  ofjten  whiling  away  a  doll  honr  in 
pleasant  fancies  <^^  what  might  be  if  he  made 
a  pradent  choice.  The  bride  Eda  pictored  for  him 
was  to  haye  a  beeli  a  good,  gentle  woman,  whose  Ioyo 
was  to  exercise  a  wonderful  inflaenbe  over  him.  In 
the  warmth  of  i  happy  home  his  gpood  qualities  were 
to  expand,  and  those  defects  of  character  to  which 
she  could  pot  blind  herself  were  to  be  gradually 
eradicate^.'  But  the  castle  she  thus  built  in  the  air 
had  omtibled  away,  and  he  was  actually  united  to  a 
womftf  whom  he  had  only  known  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  inonths  at  farthest. 

It  was  some  time  before  Eda  could  realise  to 
herself  that  Mark  was  married — actually  married; 
and  when  she  receiTod  a  letter  commencing  "My 
dearest  sister,"  and  ending  with  ''Most  affectionately 
yours,  Sophie  Granton,"  she  asked  herself  again  and 
again  if  it  could  be  really  true  that  this  nuddle- 
ago^Llvidow  was  her  brother's  wife. 

BnU^  answered  the  note  which  was  written  to 
anaounSe  the  remoyal  of  the  newly-married  couple 
to  Sydenham  as  kindly  and  warmly  as  she  could, 
promising  to  pay  Sophie  a  yisit  in  the  new  house  the 
first  time  she  had  a  day  at  her  disposal.  A  fore- 
boding that  the  poor  bride  would  soon  find  out 
her  mistake,  aad  stand  in  need  of  all  the  sympathy 
she  could  giro  her,  was  upon  Eda;  and  though  she 
etroTC  to  banish  it  as  an  ixgustioe  to  Mark,  it  would 
not  ]>e  driyen  away. 

A  vague  reluctance  to  tell  the  tale  of  her  brother's 
marriage  kept  her  away  from  the  AUonbys  so  long, 
that  Doris,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her,  put 
aside  her  household  cares  for  a  whole  afternoon,  in 
order  to  walk  to  Mr.  de  Couroy's,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  long  absence.  Fortunately,  the  little 
girls  were  just  going  out  in  the  carriage  with  their 
mother,  and  Eda  was  at  liberty  to  entertain  her 
friend,  and  chat  with  her  freely.  Mrs.  Wells,  too, 
with  a  consideration  she  neyer  testified  to  any  one 
cilae,  sent  up  some  tea  and  two  or  three  dainty  little 
dishes,  ayerring  that  such  a  young  lady  as  Miss 
Cbimton  deseryed  eyerything  a  body  could  do  for 
faer;  and  Doris,  who  rarely  found  time  to  enjoy  her- 
BsSt,  leaned  back  in  the  soft  chair  Eda  brought  her, 
and  forgot  for  once  to  be  partioular  about  the 
ciSlmbs  or  a  crease  in  her  bonnet-ribbon. 

^ere  were  many  questions  asked  and  answered. 
lUtz  was  well,  and  busy;  such  lots  of  people  had  been 
to  look  at  his  new  picture  that  it  had  been  quite  a 
task  to  keep  the  stair-carpets  commonly  decent ;  but 
they  all  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  success.  Gran 
vrjtm  well,  and  in  high  spirits  at  her  boy's  prospects : 
^MHi  would  Eda  come  and  talk  them  over  with  her  ? 
IJfWiuit  were  tolerable,  except  Harry ;  he  had  been 
aull^  for  some  time ;  and  Flossy— silly  little  Flossy ! 
'•her  isther  was  beginning  to  feel,  annoyed  at  Eichard 


Atwood's  attentions  to  her ;  not  because  he  disliked 
the  young  man,  but  because  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  keep  a  wife,  but  spending  all  he  earned  as  fast  as  it 
came.  Howeyer,  Flossy  was  fond  of  him,  and  had 
actually  fretted  herself  ill,  or  fancied  she  was  ill ;  and 
how  it  was  to  end  she,  Doris,  did  not  know ;  as  Bichie 
no  sooner  found  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  her  than 
he  grew  furious,  and  positiyely  refused  to  give  her  up. 
Eda  busied  herself  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  tea- 
table  before  she  commented  on  this  last  bit  of  news, 
which  poor  Doris  had  told  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  pain  she  was  inflicting,  and  then 
looked  up,  yery  pale,  certainly,  bat  speakiBg  in  cahn 
firm  tones. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Atweod  has  been 
actually  paying  his  addresses  to  Flossy  P  Take  time 
to  consider  before  you  answer,  for  I  want  to  know 
the  truth — ^the  exact  truth." 

Doris  began  to  fiush  and  look  nncomfortable. 
Eda*8  changed  face  was  awakening  her  to  the 
truth.  "  If  I  ought  not  to  haye  mentioned  this,  I 
am  yery  sorry.  I  cannot  say  what  Mr.  Atwood's 
intentions  may  haye  been;  but — ^forgiye  me  if  I 
grieye  you,  dear  Eda — I  know  that  both  Flossy  and 
her  parents  haye  for  some  time  belieyed  him  to  be 
attached  to  her.    Fritz  says " 

"Go  on,"  said  Eda;  "I  hayo  a  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Allonby's  judgment." 

"Oh,  but  this  is  only  an  opinion  he  expressed,  and 
may  be  incerreot,"  Doris  answered,  dubiously. 

"  Unless  you  think  he  will  be  displeased  with  you 
for  repeating  it,  I  should  like  to  know  precisely  what 
Mr.  Allonby  said,"  Eda  penristed. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  would  be  angry ;  it  was  only 
this— that  he  is  afraid  Biohard  Atwood  is  one  of 
those  young  men  who  suffer  themselyes  to  drift  into 
dilemmas  through  their  own  weakness.  They  like 
to  hoyer  about  a  pretty  g^l,  and  don't  trouble  them- 
selves as  to  the  consequences  till  it  is  too  late  to 
retreat  with  honour."  Then  Doris  stopped  suddenly, 
and  put  her  hands  together  with  a  startled  look. 
"Ah!  I  know  now  why  he  and  Gran  were  so 
anxious  for  me  to  come  to  you.  They  thought  you 
had  heard  this,  and  were  stopping  away  from  us 
because  you  are  unhappy.  But  I  would  haye 
stopped  away  it  I  had  dreamed  that  I  should  make 
so  much  mischief !" 

Eda  kissed  her  cheek.  "  You  haye  not  made  any 
mischief.  It  is  only  right  that  I  should  know  this. 
Neither  am  I  so  unhappy  as  I  should  have  thought  such 
tidings  would  make  me ;  but  I  am  grieyed  deeply — 
grieyed  for  Flossy ;  and  for  Bichard  too,"  she  added, 
remembering  that  not  a  week  had  elapsed  since  she 
had  receiyed  a  letter  from  him  couched  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  affection. 

When  Doris,  still  looking  concerned  at  the  conse- 
quences of  her  reyelatiens,  had  left  her,  Eda  walked 
to  a  mirror,  and  stood  for  some  time  steadfastly 
regarding  her  own  features.     Beside  the  face  there 
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piotored  she  saw  tke  fairer  one  of  Flossy  Devon,  and 
oomprehended  why  she  was  forsaken.  Klchie  had 
been  wavering  in  his  allegianoe  when  he  so  eagerly 
besought  her  to  marry  him.  He  had  recognised  her 
good  qualities,  and  his  oton  weakviess,  and  perhaps  this 
was  the  first  and  only  struggle  he  had  made  to 
conquer  it. 

However,  she  had  truly  told  Doris  that  the 
discovery  cost  her  few  pangs  on  her  own  account. 
Ever  Eince  her  last  interview  with  Bichie  she  had 
been  feeling  more  and  more  keenly  that  it  was  not 
to  a  man  who  had  no  stability  that  she  could 
entrust  her  future  life.      It  had  been  a  pleasant 


dream,  from  which  she  awakened  aa  soon  a^  she 
saw  him  as  he  really  was — ^neither  the  ideal  lover 
of  a  girl's  imagination,  nor  the  brave  good  man 
whose  calm  earnest  affection  should  be  her  stay  and 
comfort  through  life.  There  was  something  like 
contempt  mingling  with  her  sorrow  when  she 
gathered  his  letters  together  and  returned  them  to 
the  writer,  without  the  addition  of  one  accusing 
word.  Surely  his  own  conscience  must  reproach 
him  more  sharply  than  anything  that  could  be  said 
by  the  young  girl  whom  yesterday  he  wooed 
to-day  deserted ! 

[To  be  conUnued.) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    First  Series.    No.  15.  An  Important  Question. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Acts  w, 
NTRODUCTION.  Have  seen  Paul  and 
Barnabas  finishing  one  missionary  journey. 
Had  gone  through  g^'eat  deaL  Long 
journeys,  dangers,  persecutions.  Had  met 
with  cruel  reception  from  Jews,  but  hearty 
welcome  from  Gentiles.  Now  take  rest  for  a  while 
with  friends  in  Antioch  (ziv.  28).  But  now  a  di£El- 
culty  arises :  Till  now,  all  Gentiles  who  turned  to 
God  'were  admitted  into  Jgwish  Church.  What  was 
the  outward  rite  for  that?  Bemind  how  eircum- 
dsion  was  instituted  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xv.), 
and  how  no  unciroumcised  person  could  partake  of 
Jewish  feasts,  in  temple  (Ex.  xii.  48).  But  now 
Gentiles  are  being  converted  in  great  numbers  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Must  IJiey  all  be 
circumcised  ? 

L  Thb  Question  Asked.  (Bead  xv.  1 — 5.)  Who 
were  they  who  considered  circumcision  needful? 
What  was  Judea  the  head-quarters  of?  Would 
expect  to  find  the  strictest  notions  about  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  &c,  in  Jerusalem,  tho  head-quarters 
of  the  doctors  (Luke  ii.  46),  scribes,  lawyers,  &c. 
This,  a  most  important  matter,  must  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. Who  shall  go  up  from  Antioch  ?  Surely 
those  who  have  been  doing  the  work  among  the 
Gentiles.  A  few  others-  from  Antioch  had,  better 
g»  up  too.  So,  now  they  start  (ver.  8) ;  the  brethren 
accompany  them  a  little  way  on  their  road,  and  then 
take  leave  of  them.  They  pass  on,  telling  the  tale  of 
their  missionary  success  in  aU  the  towns  as  they  go. 
The  tidings  received  with  joy  in  Samaria,  where 
Philip  had  done  so  much.  At  last  the  deputation 
from  Antioch  reach  Jerusalem,  are  cordially  received 
by  apostles  and  elders,  i.e.,  heads  of  the  Church, 
and  their  tale  is  told.  Notice  that  they  told  not 
what  they  had  done,  but  God  by  them.  Success  made 
them  humble.  Who  were  the  rigid  observers  of  the 
Jewish  law?  The  Pharisees  therefore  insist  on 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  by  the  converts,  bat 


what  law  ?  The  moral  law,  as.  taught  in  the  Com- 
mandments, is  binding  on  all,  but  Pharisees  want 
converts  also  to  keep  the  laws  of  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices.     So,  a  day  appointed  for  the  discussion. 

II.  The  Question  Disoussed.  (Bead  6 — 18). 
This,  the  first  meeting  or  Council  to  discuss  Church 
questions.  A  good  deal  to  be  said  oa  both  sides  of 
the  question.  God  had  chosen  out  Jews  alone» 
required  circumcision  and  observance  of  law,  but, 
had  there  been  no  indications  the  other  way,Viz.y 
that  Gentiles  might  be  received  as  such  ?  Wbo  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  (Gentiles  ?  St.  Peter  had  already 
been  taken  to  task  for  preaching  to  them,  now  again 
declares  what  God  had  taught  him.  How  had  X?od 
plainly  shown  his  wish  for  the  Gentiles  ?  (Acts  x.  44.) 
If,  then,  the  Holy  Ghost  given  them  upon  their 
repentance  and  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  what  more 
could  be  necessary?  This  yoke  of  circumcision, 
therefore,  not  necessary.  Who  follows  St.  Peter  in 
the  debate  ?  Picture  first  St.  Paul,  the  chief  speaker 
(xiv.  12),  then  St.  Barnabas,  standing  up  and  making 
a  speech,  telling  of  the  wonderful  way  they  had  been 
received  by  the  Gentiles,  when  rejected  by  Jews. 
Describe  the  effect-  upon  the  meeting,  the  still 
silence.  No  more  objections  raised  (ver.  12).  Now 
the  chairman  speaks,  to  end  the  debate.  Who  is  he  ? 
Called  the  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  19),  was  first 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  shows  how  a  people  was 
specially  chosen  from  among  the  Gentiles  at  the  call 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1),  but  that  the  tabemade  of 
David,  i,e.,  the  true  people  of  God,  being  fallen  down; 
the  Jews  having  rejected  Christ,  must  be  re-built 
by  admission  of  Gentiles.  Explain  that  Gentiles, 
nations,  and  heathen,  all  are  the  same  word,  and 
turn  to  such  passages  as  Is.  xlix.,  1,  12,  &c.,  to  show 
the  promises  to  Gentiles  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

III.  The  Question  Decided.  (Bead  19 — 33.) 
Ask  of  whom  the  council  was  composed.  Apparently 
no  vote  taken,  the  whole  meeting  being  of  one  mind, 
80  St.  James  announces  ihe  decision.   Let  the  children 
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notice  the  three  things  to  be  abstained  from.  Eemiud 
how  Gentiles  were  all  idolators.  Those  who  became 
Christians  mHst  therefore  come  out  from  them  in 
every  possible  way;  not  even  eat  meat  which  had 
been  offered  in  sacrificCj  because  would  be  dishonour 
to  God  (1  Cor.  X.  28).  These  matters  being  decided, 
a  deputation  from  Church  at  Jerusalem  sent  to 
Antioch  with  Paul  and  Bai'uabas.  Who  are  they, 
and  what  do  we  know  of  them  ?  Barnabas  selected 
with  Matthias  (i.  23),  and  Silas,  afterwards  Paul's 
companion. 

Practical  Lessons. — (1)  The  advantage  of  deUbera- 
Han,  Important  matters  not  to  be  settled  off-hand. 
Advice  of  Christian  friends  aliyays  to  be  sought, 
coupled  with  prayer  for  guidance  of  Holy  Spirit. 
(2)  The  freedom  of  Christians.  The  Jewish  cere- 
monial law  passed  away,  have   the   liberty  of  the 


Gospel  (Gal.  v.  1),  but  liberty  for  what  ?  to  serve 
Christ  with  willing  service,  which  is  perfect  freedom. 
(3)  The  purity  of  the  hod/y.  Christians  to  be  free  from 
sin  in  eating,  in  marriage,  in  estimate  of  human  life, 
i.e.,  to  remember  their  bodies  are  God*s,  to  be 
accounted  for  as  much  as  minds  and  souls.  Do  we 
glorify  God  with  our  bodies  ? 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  What  was  the  important  question,   and  who 
raised  it? 

2.  Who  formed  the  Council,  and  who  presided  P 

3.  Give  the  arguments  for  the  circumcision  of  the 
€kntile«. 

4.  Give  the  argruments  against  it. 

5.  How  was  the  question  decided  P 

6.  What  practical  lessons  may  be  learned  P 
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PART  L 
<^  OME,  g^ls,  the  evening  has  grown  cool ; 
let  us  have  a  walk.       I  have  not  had 
a  rise  for  the  last  half-hour,  and    am 
tired  lashing  the  water." 

Winding  up  his  line,  Gerald  saun- 
tered towards  a  green  bank,  where  his  cousins  sat 
working. 

**  Oh  yes !  Fm  so  glad  ! "  exclaimed  Sylvia.  "  Do 
take  us  to  some  pretty  place  we've  not  seen  before." 

•'  1*11  show  you  the  Giant's  Cradle ;  we'll  just  have 
time  to  go  there  and  back  before  dark." 

"  Is  it  very  far  ?"  asked  Clara;  "for,  you  know,  we 
oughtn't  to  keep  Aunt  Mary  waiting  tea.' 

*'  Oh,  never  mind ;  she's  quite  used  to  that." 

Which  indeed  was  true  j  but  Sylvia  and  her  sister 
had  only  lately  come  on  a  visit  to  the  countrfF,  and 
had  not  yet  found  out  that  Gerald  never  thought  of 
any  one  else  when  following  the  fancy  of  the  moment. 
!Fhe  evening  was  pleasant,  and,  chatting  merrily, 
they  followed  the  windings  of  the  river  through 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  crossed  the  stream  'by  a 
half-broken  wooden  bridge  near  a  mill,  heard  fho 
znillei-'s  great  dog  bark  from  the  yard,  hurried  past 
the  gate  and  were  soon  out  of  his  reach,  on  a  wild 
path  which  led  across  the  hills.  After  following  this 
rough  track  for  some  time,  they  came  out  close  to 
another  part  of  the  river. 

"  Now,  girls,"  said  Gerald,  "  lopk  up,  and  you  shall 
see  the  Giant's  Cradle.'* 

A  rocky  bank  rose  abmptly  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  stream,  adorned  with  ferns,  heaths,  and  small 
shrubs  of  various  kinds,  -whilst  large  lichen-covered 
stones  protruded  here  and  there  in  every  picturesque 
form.  About  half- way  up  this  bank  a  narrow  space 
of  green  mossy  grass  was  surrounded  by  four  large 
grey  rocks,  shaped  like  the  sides  of  a  huge  cradle. 


*'  What  a  beautiful  place  !"  exclaimed  Sylvia.  '*  It 
was  well  worth  coming  all  the  way  to  see ! " 

"  But  won't  you  climb  up  and  get  into  the  cradle  P'* 

"It  looks  very  difficult,"  answered  Clara;  "my 
head  gets  dizzy  on  heights.     Let  Sylvia  go  first." 

Assisted  by  her  cousin,  Sylvia  gained  the  gigantic 
cradle  in  safety.  "  Oh,  Clara  !"  she  cried,  "  you  must 
really  come  too;  it  is  so  lovely  up  here!  With 
Gerald's  hand  I  think  you  could  manage." 

Clara  was  tempted  to  try,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
help  and  encouragement,  reached  her  sister. 

**  Now,"  said  Gerald,  as  ho  climbed  down,  "  'tis  so 
jolly  up  there  you  won't  mind  staying  for  a  while, 
for  the  breeze  has  got  up  well,  and  I  see  the  fish 
rising  by  dozens.  I'll  just  put  up  my  flies  and  try 
a  cast." 

"  Don't  go  far,  Gerald,  please,  for  we've  a  long  way 
to  go  home,  and  it  must  be  getting  late." 

"  Time  enough  yet,"  he  replied.  "  Never  fear.  Til 
be  back  soon,"  and  going  up  the  river  to  a  deeper 
part,  he  commenced  fishing. 

•Depending  on  his  word,  the  girls  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  Beneath 
flowed  the  stream,  brawling  over  rocks  and  stones, 
and  making  a  musical  murmur  which  suited  weU 
with  the  stillness  of  the  hour.  The  sun  had  just 
set,  but  a  golden  glow  still  remained  in  the  sky ;  and 
as  the  sisters  lay  on  their  soft  mossy  bed,  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  water  and  gazing  at  the  bright 
sunset  hues,  they  could  imagine  themselves  suspended 
in  mid-air  far  above  this  world,  yet  with  an  unclimbed 
height  between  them  and  the  realms  of  sky.  .  For 
some  time  they  amused  themselves  with  these  plea- 
sant fancies,  and  endeavoured  to  picture  what  the 
giant  was  like  who,  tradition  said,  had  been  cradled 
there,  when  the  increasing  shades  of  evening  recalled 
their  thoughts  to  the  realities  of  life,  and   Sylvia 


The  throb  of  her  heart  Beema  to  warn  her 
She's  seen  that  Tonng  fallow  before. 

Hbt  hand,  that  the  needje  waa  plyiiig,   - 

Ih  fijod,  as  it  were,  with  ft  spell— 
Well,  weU !     There's  no  OBe  in  denyiiig— i 

You're  watching  that  yonih,  I  can  tell. 
Ah,  me!     "Tia  the  old-world  Btory 

Bepeated  again  and  again; 
Twill  be  told  till  the  world  shall  grow  faoarjr, 

And  while  there  ore  women  and  men. 
Fair  girl,  in  you  foee  thas  it  aaduees. 

The  ahadowB  of  thoDght  on  your  brow : 
Totu  eye  do^s  not  lighten  with  gladnesa: 

Some  eottow  ia  tronbling  yon  now. 


Not  torn  from  my  grare  words  with  eooming: 
Mj  heart  ia  not  callooa  nor  cold. 

Tou  lore — so  perhaps  yonr  heaH  telle  yon ; 

But  what  saja  your  head  in  reply. 
If  that  to  which  Fancy  impela  yoa 

Your  duty  and  reaaon  deny  t 

Lore  well,  but  love  wisely.     In  «ne  kok, 

'Tia  wisdom;  in  one  it  ia  not. 
For  "  lora  in  a  cot "  ia  all  nonaense. 

And  Lore'a  flame  will  ne'er  "  boil  the  pot" 
Our  paaaions  ahonld  ue'ar  he  our  maaters : 

The  heart  should  the  head  still  obey. 
Bnt  onr  life  will  be  filled  with  disasters. 

If  the  head  to  the  heart  shall  giro  way. 

J.  P.  W. 
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k  E  ATH "  and  "  Debt "  are  two  of  the 
I  most  important  words  in  our  lan- 
9  gnage.  They  are  important  in  them- 
selves—they  are  donbly  bo  when 
Qited;  and  they  are  thus  united, 
and  more  than  that,  they  are  inseparably  united, 
by  the  ordination  of  God.  He  hath  joined  them 
together,  and  no  man  can  put  them  asnnder. 

This  proverb  ie  pre-eminently  a  double-edged 
onOi  as  we  shall  see  when  we  oome  to  look  at  it  in 
refwenoe  to  the^I-important  matters  of  the  soul. 

Bnt  not  going  at  present  ao  far  as  these,  let  us 
look  at  it  for  a  few  momenta  as  regards  onr 
ordinary  life.  Debt  ia  a  dreadful  word  as  r^ords 
even  our  present  life. 

I  know  it  is  not  a  dreadfol  word  to  some.  There 
are  people  who  think  nothing  of  debt — nothing  of 
incurring  it,  of  not  being  able  to  pay  it — nothing 
of  oUier  people  losing  by  them,  or  perhaps  even 
being  mined  by  them ;  they  would  rather  go  into 
debt  for  the  merest  trifle  than  go  without  it;  they 
do  not  care  what  wrong  they  do  their  neighbour 
while  they  gratify  themselves. 

It  would  be  little  nae  to  remind  such  men  of 
this  proverb ;  their  moral  powers,  their  very 
Donsaences,  are  warped.  The  dishonesty  of  their 
character  reaches  farther  than  the  mere  fact  of 
cardeseness  about  debt.  These  men  are  a  pest  to 
society.  These  are  they  who  maJce  the  honest 
man  pay  for  the  dishonest ;  and  who,  by  so  doing, 
have  taken  so  much  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
honest  man  and  his  children.  These  are  they 
who  have  rained  many  a  tradesman,  and  who,  in 


&ot,  are  nothing  bnt  respectable  thieres,  quite  as 
deserving  of  imprisonment  as  the  nuu  who  picks 
a  pocket  or  commits  a  f(»^ry.  I  see  vei;  little 
difi'erenoe  between  many  a  debtor  and  many  a 
thief,  and  I  believe  that,  if  we  got  onr  choice  to 
have  the  kingdom  cleared  by  magic  of  all  the 
diahoneet  debtors,  or  all  the  confirmed  thieves,  we 
should  be  vastly  better  off  by  keeping  the  thieves 
and  getting  rid  of  the  debtors. 

But  now  as  to  debt  itself. 

What  is  debtP  No  matter  how  it  may  have 
been  incurred,  it  ia  ever  the  same  thing — obligation 
— a  claim  to  be  satisfied ;  it  is  a  'demand,  and  one 
which  we  must  acknowledge  the  jnstioe  of.  Debt 
is  acnnething  very  stem,  and  the  debtor  is  the 
man  on  whom  its  hand  is  laid,  and  its  voioe  is, 
"You  must!" 

And  next,  as  to  what  debt  does.  We  are  not 
speaking  now  of  those  spoken  of  above,  irtio  only 
make  sport  of  liability  of  any  kind. 

It  cramps  a  man,  and  disheartens  him,  uid  fillB 
bis  mind  with  brooding  thoughts,  and  it  takes 
awai^his  energy  and  life,  ahd  even  what  property 
he  seenu  to  have  it  takes  away  from  him,  for  he 
knows  that  aa  long  as  another  man  has  a  claim 
upon   his  substance  it  is  not  really  his.  own. 

Men  who  are  driven  to  their  wit's  end  by  debt, 
who  feel  that  when  they  do  earn  something  it  is 
not  their  own;  who  feel  that  they  are  always  the 
servants  of  other  people,  and  are  getting  nothing 
for  it,  are  always  disheartened,  and  not  half  men 
for  their  work. 

Perhaps  yoa  say,   ''Bat   they    have    had    the 
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money."  Yery  true,  but  Hope  and  Expectation  are 
the  two  great  sweeteners  of  labour,  and  what 
energises  a  man  generally  in  his  work,  is  not  what 
he  has  had,  but  what  he  hopes  to  get.  Eaten  bread 
is  soon  forgotten.  The  borrower,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  is  servant  to  the  lender;  and  he  feels — 
though  not  justly — as  though  he  got  nothing  for 
his  labour. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  on  board 
ships  going  long  voyages.  The  men  consider  that 
the  first  month  they  are  working  for  nothing ;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  they  have  had  a  month's  pay 
in  advance.  And  so  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
there  is  generally  great  rejoicing,  for  from  that 
out  pay  seems  to  begin  again. 

The  man  in  debt  seems  always  to  be  working 
for  somebody  else,  and  not  for  himself,  and  so  he 
has  more  or  less  of  the  downheartedness  of  a  slave 
— ^very  little  "  go  "  in  himself  or  his  work  either. 

This  is  some  of  what  debt  does ;  and  now  a  word 
as  to  what  it  may  do,  and  will  do. 

It  may  break  a  man  up  altogether ;  it  may  so 
dispirit  him,  as  to  prevent  him  working  it  off,  and 
so  escaping  from  its  clutches;  it  has  frequently 
done  this.  At  any  rate,  it  may  keep  a  man  from 
ever  rising  in  the  world.  He  cannot  keep  up  with 
others  with  this  pack  upon  his  back.  This  old 
man  of  the  sea  wears  a  terrible  pair  of  spurs,  and 
entirely  declines  to  get  down  from  the  poor 
debtor's  shoulders ;  he  keeps  saying,  **  You  go  on, 
but  I  won't  get  off." 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  ^d  essence  of  a  debt  to 
exact  a  return-payment ;  sooner  or  later  it  will  do 
that.  The  debtor  has  always  this  prospect  before 
him,  and  if  to  the  original  debt  be  added  interest, 
the  matter  is  still  worse.  As  the  Hindoos  say, 
"  Interest  never  sleeps ;"  it  lives  step  for  step  with 
ourselves.  But  under  any  circumstances,  the  man 
in  debt  has  always  something  disagreeable  before 
him  ;  and  it  may  be  something  very  disagreeable 
indeed.  He  cannot  tell,  in  many  instances,  when 
his  creditor  will  oome  down  upon  him — he  Uves  in 
danger  always.  He  is  ever  at  another  man*s 
mercy ;  the  sword  is  always  suspended  by  only  a 
hair  over  his  head ;  even  though  the  calamity  do 
not  oome,  he  lives  in  danger  of  its  coming,  and  in 
all  the  misery  of  feeling  that  the  demand  which 
he  cannot  meet  must  come  at  last,  and  may  come 
at  any  moment. 

But  now  "  Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger."  There 
is  a  sense  of  freedom  and  elasticity  in  being  out  of 
debt;  we  become  our  own  masters  again ;  we  reap 
the  fruit  of  our  own  laboui^ ;  we  are  not  afraid  of 
writ,  or  bailiff,  or  broker,  or  auctioneer,  or  any- 
body, ao  &r  as  this  matter  is  concerned. 

As  to  our  old  creditor,  we  are  quite  glad  to  see  him. 
We  used  not  to  care  particularly  about  a  squeeze 
from  his  hand*  never  knowing  exactly  whether  he 
might  not  give  us  another  kind  of  squeeze  before 


long.  But  now  we  not  only  let  him  give  us  a 
squeeze,  but  we  give  him  a  squeeze  in  tum^grip 
for  grip.  We  don't  squint,  or  turn  our  heads,  or 
txy  to  go  down  another  street,  or  pretend  not  to 
see  our  old  creditor ;  ever  since  he  put  that  magic 
'*  paid,"  or  ^*  received,"  and  ornamented  the  bot- 
tom of  the  paper  with  a  portrait  of  the  queen,  we 
have  felt  quite  warmly  towards  him,  we  quite  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  being  afraid  of  him. 

So  much  then,  although  it  be  but  very  little,  of 
the  truth  of  that  very  common  proverb,  "  Out  of 
debt  out  of  danger." 

But  like  many  other  proverbs,  it  stretches  it- 
self away  into  the  things  of  the  other  life.  If  it 
be  true  that  in  the  matters  of  this  life  debt  ia 
danger,  much  more  so  is  it  of  the  life  to  come. 
Debt  is,  indeed,  fearful  danger  in  the  all-important 
matters  of  the  souL 

Ko  doubt  there  are  many  who  do  not  care  about 
their  spiritual  debts.  Some  deny  them  altogether. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  Gk>d  will  never  exact  them. 
Others  suppose  that  things  wiU  come  right  some- 
how. And  more,  and  these  are  not  a  few,  are 
thinking  that  with  their  few  farthings  they  can 
pay  millions  of  pounds  ;  and  that  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  they  will  not  come  off  so  badly 
after  all.  They  will  either  pay  all  up ;  or  if  they 
cannot  do  that,  they  will  pay  up  all  they  can,  and 
then  Christ  will  do  the  rest. 

The  debt  which  man  is  under  is  the  terrible  Law 
debt.  He  is  a  debtor  to  keep  the  whole  law — to 
love  God  with  aU  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength ; 
and  perfectly,  without  flaw  or  failure  of  any  kind, 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  himsel£  And  these  two 
commandments  are  exceeding  broad,  running  out 
into  the  very  possibilities  of  things,  without  any 
abatement  of  command,  because  of  our  weakness, 
or  the  warped  condition  of  our  miuds,  or  anything 
else. 

I  expect  that  every  reader  of  these  lines  has  in- 
curred a  tremendous  debt  on  both  these  scores*- 
as  regards  Grod  and  man.  The  debt  has  grown  with 
our  daily  lives,  from  our  first  infancy  until  now; 
and  by  this  time  it  has  reached  a  huge  amount. 
Childhood,  boy  and  girl-hood,  man  and  woman- 
hood, perhaps  old  age,  have  all  added  to  it ;  and 
now  the  height  of  it,  if  seen  aright,  reaches  as  it 
were  to  the  very  heavens. 

And  all  this  debt  is  upon  men  without  their 
knowing  anything  much  about  it,  unless  they  be 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grod.  The  devil  keeps  it  out  pf  sight.  He  never 
tells  men  of  their  danger,  until  it  be  to  mock  them 
with  it,  when  it  is  too  late,  or  to  make  them  dis- 
trust the  saving  power  of  Christ,  when  they  are 
about  to  come  tq  Him  for  relief.  And  the  occu- 
pations of  life  keep  this  out  of  view,  an4  many  men 
think  they  have  no  time  to  give  to  such  things. 
And  there  is  a  secret  but  very  practical  unbelief^ 
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whiob  tnakea  men  donbt  whether  they  can  be  so 
bad  After  all.  And  bo  the  debt  sits  lightly,  until 
the  time  oomes  for  it  to  be  revealed  in  nil  ita 
immensity,  and  all  hope  of  ita  removal  is  gone. 

Even  one  Bin  arms  all  the  law  of  God  against  ns, 
and  brings  na  under  all  the  power  of  ita  onrae; 
and  we  have  to  do  not  with  nuita,  but  with  bnn- 
dreda  ef  thonsands  of  sins. 

Here  then  is  the  debt ;  and  next  let  US  consider 
the  ntter  hopelesaness  of  deailiDg  with  it  Aa  the 
lair  is  making  continual  demandB  npon  as,  even  if 
we  fulfil  them,  we  are  only  nnprofltable  servants, 
we  have  merely  done  that  which  it  waa  oar  duty 
to  do.  We  have  no  overplus  of  merit~-there  is  no 
thanks  to  as  for  doing  our  duty.  So,  as  the  ie- 
mands  are  always  npon  us,  from  the  moment  we 
rise  in  the  morning  to  when  we  lie  down  to  aleep 
at  night,  and  aa  the  very  utmost  one  could  do 
would  be  to  falfU  them — even  anpposing  he  could 
do  that — there  is  no  opportunity  for  getting  any- 
thing together  with  which  to  pay  off  the  old  debt. 
The  Romaniata  have  invented  a  plan  of  their  own, 
which  is  very  profitable  to  their  priests,  but  not 
worthmachto  thoae  who  pay  them.  Tbey  aay  that 
the  stunts  were  so  good,  that  they  leEt  the  balance 
of  their  merits  to  the  Church,  and  the  Pope  aells 
them  out  to  poor  sonis  to  get  them  out  of  purgatory. 

The  beat  way  to  deal  with  onr  debt  is  to  look  at 
it  afa  it  is;  to  be  qnite  hopeless  about  paying  it; 
not  to  try  to  make  it  smaller  in  the  least  degree. 
In  a  word,  the  best— indeed  the  only  thing  to  do — 
ia  to  become  insolvent. 

Things  must  come  to  a  head  sooner  or  later. 
ThieqnestioDof  the  debt  must  be  settled;  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  pay,  or  to  take  the  conseqaences ; 
and  it  is  sheer  madness  not  to  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  one  way  in  which  we  can. 


And  that  way  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  becoming 
insolvent.  But  it  must  be  done  now,  at  once.  It 
will  not  do  to  declare  oursalres  insolvent  for  the 
first  time  before  the  Judge.  It  will  be  too  late 
then.  The  appointed  way  is  to  come  and  say,  "I 
have  nothing  to  pay ;  "  then  Jesus  says,  "  I  will 
pay  for  yon ;  "  and  at  that  moment  all  our  debt  is 
diaeharged.  Then,  so  far  as  the  east  ia  from  the 
vreat,  so  far  are  our  tranagreasions  put  from  ua. 
Then  all  handwritings  are  blotted  out  against  na 
— then  there  is  no  more  any  oondemnation  to  him 
that  believes. 

"  Sotting  ia  1117  lund  1  briBff, 
Onlj  to  th;  aw  I  ellsg.'' 

Thia  is  the  voice  of  the  man  who  is  to  get  out 
of  debt  in  Ood's  way-  The  one  to  whom  yon.  owe 
the  debt  will  count  it  paid,  and  then  there  will 
be  an  end  of  it.  For  God  will  look  at  all  the 
merits — at  the  death  of  Jeans  aa  yours,  and  Jesus 
having  paid  for  you.  He  will  not  exact  it  from 
yon  again. 

And  now,  "  Out  of  debt  out  of  danger,"  indeed. 
In  the  blood  of  Christ  npon  your  past,  you  cany 
with  you  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  that  pnt  yon  in 
danger,  and  that  justly  made  yon  afraid. 

You  may  be  joyous,  because  you  are  safe — be- 
cause none  can  bring  any  accnsation  agunst  yoa. 
Ood  is  just,  and  yet  the  juatifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus.  He  has  been  aatiafied  in  His 
own  joatioe,  and  will  Himself  see  to  it  that  yon 
shall  not  be  condemned. 

And  BO  we  may  look  our  Great  Creditor  in  the 
face  with  holy  confideooe,  and  meet  Him  with  holy 
joy;  and  be  light-hearted  and  free  from  care. 
Duiger  there  can  be  none,  for  if  God  be  for  ua 
who  can  be  against  us  f  Out  of  debt  out  of  dan* 
ger  is  as  true  of  the  other  world  as  of  this. 


THE  CATACOMBS,  AND  THEIB   TESTIMONY  TO  THE  FAITtt. 


A.,  paBBSH&ABi  or  ST.  I 


II,  uid  In  dena  »ad  am*  ot  thewith." 


sources  from  which  evidence  ia 
rived  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
ily  Scriptures,  the  veracity  and 
Dd  faith  of  the  inspired  writers, 
ve  been  recently  at  once  deepened 
1^   enlarged  —  the   reaearchea    of 

lyard,  BettSt  and  Bich,  and  a  host 

of  minor  explorers,  into  the  sites  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  the  patient  and  precions  work  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  may  be  cited  as  illns- 
tratians  of  this  remark.  In  hct,  searcely  a  year 
elapses  without  new  facts  being  brought  to  light, 
irhich  vindicate  in  some  peculiar  way  the  truth  of 


oar  Inspired  Record.  Amot^  such  sources,  the 
Boman  catacombs  are  rioh  in  evid«ioeB  alike  novd 
and  interesting. 

By  catacombs  we  understand  paaaagcs  and 
chambers  out  out  of  stone  beneath  the  surlace  of 
the  earth.  Uost  likely  they  wn«  at  first  mere 
quarries,  formed  in  excavating  the  soft  atone 
aUled  tafa,  which  hardens  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  tbe  weather,  and  forms  the  material  of 
the  strongest  and  moat  permanent  cement  ever 
invented.  Those  of  Naples  are  covered  with 
Christian  symbols.  They  contain  chambers, 
vaulted,  and  of  oonsiderable  extent.     According 
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to  some  diBpasaionate  and  fair  writers,  these 
chambers  were  nsed  as  churches  in  the  times  of 
persecation  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Borne. 
They  are  enriched  by  paintings  of  religious  sub- 
jects, which  have  wonderfully  survived  considering 
the  dampness  of  their  underground  situation.  As 
to  the  catacombs  beneath  the  ciqiital — Bome  itself 
—they  are  specially  interesting  to  the  student  of 
Christian  antiquities,  because  they  were  evid^itly 
used,  like  those  at  Naples,  as  places  of  worship, 
and  as  cemeteries,  in  the  iirst  three  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era;,  before  the  recognition  of  the 
faith  by  Constantino  the  Great.  Sometimes  the 
heathen  authorities  of  the  city  granted  a  tran- 
sient truce  to  the  believers  at  Bome,  of  which 
they  availed  themselves  to  cover  the  city  with 
spacious  churches.  But  to  these  followed  days 
of  reactionary  tumnlt»  when  the  sanctuaries  were 
plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  loud  and  bitter  wail 
of  Christian  matrons  and  maidens  arose  as  they 
were  made  the  spoil  of  the  lawless  soldiery,  and 
saw  their  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers 
dragged  to  the  amphitheatre  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts. 

It  was  then  that  the  Christians  flkL  by  thousands 
to  the  catacombs.  These  had  been  already  par* 
tially  used  by  the  heathen  citizens  for  purposes 
of  interment.  Holes  had  been  made  in  the  wall, 
generally  three,  one  above  another,  in  a  row,  a 
little  larger  than  the  space  required  for  an  ordin- 
ary coffin,  in  which  the  dead  were  placed  as  on 
shelves.  The  front  was  then  &stened  up,  and 
made  air-tight  by  means  of  a  thin  layer  of  bricks 
cemented  with  stucca  It  is  quite  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  was 
ever  exclusively  adopted  by  the  Boman  people. 
There  were  several  entrances  to  these  enormous 
excavations.  In  some  quarters  they  extended  into 
a  volcanic  stratum  of  porous  marl,  underneath 
the  stratum  where  pozzuolana  is  found.  The  sub- 
terranean streets  were  sometimes  excavated  one 
under  the  other  in  several  storeys,  and  were  wide 
and  lefty  enough  for  a  carriage  to  pass.  The 
materials  taken  from  the  burrowings  being  com- 
posed of  small  chips  of  the  marl,  were  raised  by 
means  of  rope  and  basket  through  the  look-out 
holes,  and  spread  over  the  country  above.* 

A  story  is  current  at  Bome  that  an  Italian 
gentleman,  exploring  some  intricate  ruins  in  the 
suburbs,  slipped  down  a  ravine  hidden  in  brush- 
wood and  climbing  plants,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  bottom,  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
retrace  his  steps.    Having  a  lantern  or  a  candle 


*  Hr.  Fnmcla  Wey,  whose  most  interesting  work  npon  Botne 
has  sappUed  the  matsrials  for  this  geologlosl  skwtdh  of  the 
caUoomhe,  sapposes  that  six  miUions  of  msin,  women,  and 
children,  were  interred  in  them,  and  Uiat  they  measured,  in- 
clnding  tlie  Tarioua  bye^lanes  and  cross  passages,  altogether  t 
length  of  three  or  four  hudxed  nllee. 


with  him,  he  struck  a  light,  boldly  followed  the 
course  of  the  narrow  passage,  and  at  length  Tound 
himself  before  an  ancient  door,  mildewed  and 
rotten,  from  behind  which  came  the  sweet  strains 
of  a  rich  religious  service.  Having  been  in  peril 
of  his  life  only  a  few  moments  before,  filled  with 
fear  lest  he  should  wander  into  the  intricate  mases 
around  him,  and  perhaps  be  starved  to  death,  or 
suffocated  with  poisonous  gases — for  Che  soil  about 
Bome  is  volcanic — his  joy  now  was  intense;  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  pushing  down  the  door,  and, 
after  scrambling  up  a  slimy  staircase,  he  emerged 
safe  and  sound  into  the  crypt  of  one  of  the  Con- 
stantinian  basilicas. 

If  we  may  believe  the  guides,  these  galleries  run 
for  twenty  miles  underground.  Some  say  that 
they  extend  even  as  far  as  Albano,  Ostia»  and 
Civita  Yecchia,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  one 
direction. 

Instead  of  speculating  further  concerning  the 
origin  and  extent  of  these  mysterious  excavations, 
it  is  proposed  to  weigh  and  illustrate  their  testi- 
mony to  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion.  This  testimony  is  of  two  kinds:  first, 
that  derived  from  the  catacombs  themselves ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  manifold  traditions  handed 
down  concerning  them.  The  first  is  almost 
indisputable,  for  no  one  yet  has  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  contend  that  the  early  Christians  chose  to 
live  days  and  weeks  in  subterranean  galleries  in 
order  to  forge  inscriptions.  The  second  sort  of 
testimony  is  more  open  to  question,  because  all 
traditions,  unless  they  are  reduced  in  a  formal  way 
to  writing,  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  sometimes 
by  the  fanaticism,  sometimes  by  the  carelessness, 
and  sometimes  by  the  bad  faith,  of  those  who  hand 
them  down. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subsequent  argu- 
ment, let  us  suppose  ourselves  residents  at  Bome 
about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  The  city 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  that  was  ever  reared 
by  human  hands.  Its  nucleus  stands  upon 
seven  slight  eminences  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber — these  eminences  being,  in  point  of  fact, 
nothing  more  than  projections  of  the  table-land 
through  which  the  yellow  stream  has  gnawed 
its  way.  But  Bome,  like  London  in  modem 
times,  has  enormously  outgrown  these  limits.  To 
this  day  ruins  of  homesteads,  temples,  viUas,  and 
aqueducts,  stretch  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
round.  It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  that 
he  found  Bome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  It 
was  shortly  afterwards  enriched  by  enormous  build- 
ings— ^temples,  market-places,  amphitheatres  hold- 
ing from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  speotators, 
race-courses  placed  not  upon  some  breesy  down 
but  surrounded  by  buildings  rich  alike  in  material 
and  design  palaces  of  emperors,  some  of  them 
oonstmoting  their  houses  on  the  roofi*  of  those  of 
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their  predecessors,  baths  of  great  splendoar  and 
extent,  in  which  every  appliance  of  luxurious 
ablution  was  provided — all  these  visible  symbols 
denoting  the  power  and  grandeur  of  Imperial 
Some.  Just  a?  the  capital  was  about  to  culminate 
in  architectural  dignity,  the  military  power  of 
Home  being  as  it  were  crystallised  in  the  buildings 
of  the  city,  an  event  took  place  which  was  to  make 
the  Bomans  conquer  themselves,  and  eventually 
break  up  the  empire.  At  Bethlehem-ephrata  of 
Judea  there  was  bom  a  child.  An  old  Boman 
tradition  says  that  about  the  hour  the  Saviour 
came  into  the  world,  the  Emperor  Augustus  woke 
in  the  night  troubled  by  a  strange  dream,  the 
point  of  which  was  that  there  had  been  bom 
in  Syria  at  that  moment  a  little  child  that  was 
eventually  to  be  acknowledged,  throughout  the 
universal  world,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
For  years  there  had  been  a  strange  floating  idea 
that  out  of  the  East  would  come  a  Supreme  Buler. 
That  prevalent  idea  gave  Yeepasian,  the  son  of  a 
second-rate  Swiss  banker,  the  imperial  pnrple. 
At  any  rate,  shortly  after  the  great  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  Christianity  had  penetrated  to  the 
capital.  Whether  any  apostle  before  St.  Paul 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Borne  is  doubtftd ;  but 
among  those  who  witnessed  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  mentioned  "  strangers  of  Bome, 


Jews  and  proselytes."  That  is,  Jews  by  ancestry, 
and  Jews  by  the  adoption  of  that  faith,  who  usually 
lived  at  Bome,  but  who  had  patiently  traversed 
many  lands  that  they  might  worship  in  the  central 
shrine  on  Mount  Moriah.  These  men,  on  returning 
to  their  families,  proclaimed  the  tidings  of  the 
new  salvation.  But  by  whatever  instrumentalities 
the  Gospel  had  been  introduced  into  Bome,  a 
flourishing  Church  had  been  founded  there.  St. 
Paul's  words,  in  addressing  the  disciples  in  his 
Bpidtle,  express  strongly  his  confidence  in  their 
numbers,  goodness,  and  purity.  He  addresses 
**  All  that  be  in  Bome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to 
be  saints :  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Grod  our 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  First,  I 
thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ  for  yon  all, 
that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world.  For  God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve 
with  my  spirit  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son,  that 
without  oeasing  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in 
my  prayers ;  making  request,  if  by  any  means 
now  at  length  I  might  have  a  prosperous  journey 
by  the  will  of  God  to  come  unto  you.  For  I  long 
to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established ; 
that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted  together  with  you 
by  the  mutual  fidth  both  of  you  and  me." 

(2*0  be  conclttded,) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTURfi  STORIES.     FntST  Ssbhs.    No.  16.    Nbw  Mission  Work. 


C'napiew  io  be  read — AcU  xv,  xvi.  (j^rta  of.) 

|NT£ODUCTION.    Ask  a  few  questions 

on  St.  Paul's  first  misaionary  journey. 

Where  he  started  from ;  where  he  went ; 

who  went  with  him ;  what  results  there 

were;  what  important  question  arose 
and  how  it  was  settled.  Now,  a  year  or  two  having 
elapsed,  time  to  re-visit  the  Churches,  and  see  how 
they  are  getting  on. 

I.  A  Dispute.  (Read  Acts  xv.  36 — 41.)  Where 
did  St.  Paul  propose  to  go,  and  for  what  purpose  F 
(ver.  36.)  Whom  would  he  naturally  wish  to  aooom- 
pany  him?  bat  whom  did  Barnabas  wish  to  take 
also?  Bemlnd  of  the  relationship  between  Mark 
and  Barnabas.  Why  was  not  St.  Paul  willing  to 
tykke  him  ?  But  two  years  had  elapeed  since  he  left 
the  woric,  surely  he  had  time  to  change  and  regret 
his  departure.  His  willingness  to  go  now  a  good 
sign  of  renewed  earnestness.  Still,  Paul  unwilling. 
What  trials  and  persecution  had  aooompanied  their 
first  journey?  probably  more  in  store  for  them. 
Mark  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  might  do 
weU  at  home,  but  lacking  in  the  persererance  needed 
for  missionary  work.    Should  Paul  haye  yielded  and 


taken  him  ?  Which  should  come  first— feeling  for  a 
young  minister  or  the  interests  of  the  mission  ?  So 
he  decides  against  taking  him.  Whom  did  he  choose 
instead?  See  past  account  of  Silas.  Sent  by  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  with  Judas  to  confirm  the 
decree  about  circumcision  (tot.  22).  When  Judas 
returned,  Silas,  evidently  so  attached  to  Paul,  re- 
mained with  him  (ver.  34),  so  now  is  honoured  by 
being  chosen  his  companion.  Which  party  receives 
the  commendation  of  the  Church?  (ver.  40.)  So 
Paul  and  SUas  depart  on  their  journey. 

Practical  Lbsson.  Let  the  children  see  how  in 
important  matters  public  good  must  be  preferred  to 
private  aflOaotion.  Duty  must  always  come  before 
pleasure;  this  may  apply  in  many  ways,  e,g.,  in 
choosing  a  companion  for  some  work  entrusted  to 
us;  think  of  our  duty  to  our  employer  before  the 
kindness  to  the  friend,  &c,  not  what  we  wUh,  but 
what  is  right,  should  be  our  motto. 

II.  A  Nbw  Convbbt.  (Bead  xvi  1 — 8.)  Once 
more  come  to  Derbe.  Who  was  found  there? 
What  did  Paul  do  to  him?  His  mother  being  a 
Jewess,  he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew.  What  character 
did  Timothy  bear?    From  2  Tim.  i  6,  iiL  16, see  the 
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early  training  he  bad  had  from  mother  and  grand- 
mother, who  had  taught  him  the  Scriptures.  So  now 
the  partjy  of  three  moye  on— Paul,  with  his  two 
young  friends.  What  pleasant  talks  they  would 
have  after  the  day's  work ;  what  profitable  reading 
of  the  SoriptureSy  and  united  prayer.  "A  three* 
fold  cord 'not  quickly  broken."  They  go  through 
most  of  the  country  where  had  been  before,  but 
where  may  they  not  go?  (vers.  6,  7.)  How  the 
Spirit  stopped  them  we  know  not — perhaps  by  direct 
yoioe,  as  to  Peter,  when  sent  to  Cornelius  (Acts  z.  19) ; 
perhaps  by  message  of  an  angel,  as  to  Paul  after- 
wards (zzvii.  23) ;  perhaps  by  some  hindrance  put  in 
the  way.    A  wider  field  g^ing  to  open  to  them. 

ni.  A  Nbw  Couwtbt.  (Eead  xri.  9 — 16.)  Ask 
had  God  in  those  days  often  manifested  His  will,  and 
recall  some  of  the  dreams  spoken  of  in  the  Bible. 
Point  out  how  God's  own  serrants  always  understood 
the  meaning  of  their  dreams,  e.g.,  Joseph*  Daniel, 
Paul,  while  others  had  to  seek  interpreters,  e.g„ 
Pharaoh,  Kebnohadneziar,  &e.  Now,  at  Troas,  Paul 
has  a  dream.  What  was  it? — a  man  of  strange 
appearance,  speaking  a  difTerent  language,  but  show 
fiom  zzi.  S7  that  St.  Paul  understood  Greek,  this 
man's  language.  What  did  he  ask  ?  and  what  help 
did  he  want  ?  Kezt  morning  Paul  tells  his  dream, 
and  the  friends  talk  it  over.  No  doubt  as  to  mean- 
ing. Immediately  decide  as  to  the  call,  and  now 
they  see  why  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  elsewhere. 
Ask  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  and  point 
out  from  the  word  "we"  in  yer.  10  that  Luke  had 
now  joined  them.  Now  another  voyage  commenoed. 
The  party  of  four  friends  sail  direct  across  the 
iBgean  Sea  to  Neapolis,  the  port  of  Philippi.  What 
new  country  was  this  ?  Had  now  left  the  tribes  of 
the  East  to  visit  those  of  the  West.  What  is  the  first 
plaoe  in  Europe  they  oome  to— >a  very  important 


place  for  trade,  and  a  Boman  colony  ?  Now  picture 
the  little  party  beginning  their  work  in  Europe,  as 
yet  altogether  heathen.  Whom  do  they  find  P  Pic- 
ture the  friends  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  itver- 
side,  the  water  sparkling  in  the  sxm,  the  fiowers  and 
birds,  &c.,  talking  to  the  women  in  groups.  Point 
out  the  contrast  to  the  East,  where  the  women  were 
shut  up.^  Have  not  as  yet  heard  of  one  woman 
conyerted.  Now  the  first  in  Europe  to  receive 
apostles  is  a  woman.  What  was  her  name  and 
occupation  f  Who  opened  her  heart  ?  She,  already 
in  some  way  a  worshipper  of  God,  more  disposed  to 
hear  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  attended,  was  baptised, 
brought  her  household,  showed  her  love  to  God  by 
love  to  man,  and  exercised  Christian  hospitality. 
No  slight  matter  to  receive  four  strangers  into  her 
house,  but  notice  her  invitation,  and  see  its  warmth. 
They  are  constrained  to  oome  in  and  abide,  i.e,, 
make  her  house  their  home  for  the  present.  So 
here  the  party  stay  while  precMhing  at  Philippi 

Practical  Lbssons. — (I)  To  obey  Ood's  voice*  We 
no  longer  spoken  to  in  dreams,  but  many  indications 
of  God's  will  by  unexpected  openings,  strong  wish  of 
parents,  &c.  Way  may  be  dark  and  unknown.  (2) 
To  make  fno8t  of  what  means  of  grace  we  kaw,  Lydia 
worshipping  God  to  the  best  of  her  ability  was 
further  instructed.  So  the  wise  men,  seeking  a 
king,  foiind  a  Saviour.  Paul's  zeal  for  God  directed 
aright.  So  will  be  always.  We  shall  know  if  follow 
on  to  know.    They  who  seek  shall  find. 

QuesHona  to  he  anewered, 

1.  What  disagreement  arose  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  what  lesson  does  it  teach  ? 

2.  What  new  converts  were  made,  and  where  P 

3.  Say  all  you  can  about  them. 

4.  Describe  the  visit  to  Philippi. 

6.  What  practical  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 
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1         CHAPTER  XXXHL 
HE  ordeal  ISda  dreaded  had 
to  be  met  but  too  quickly. 
As  soon  as  Eichie  received 
her  packet  he  came  to  Mr. 
de  Courcy's,  obtained  ad- 
mittance by  representing 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  Miss  Granton's 
brother,  and  was  shown  into  the  morn- 
ing-room, to  which  she  was  summoned 
to  receive  him. 

It  was  a  trying  interview,  for  Eichie 
met  her  with  all  those  tender  looks,  those 
soft    caressing    words,    she    had    once 
thought  irresistible,  and  yet  made  but  the  feeblest 


efforts  to  exonerate  his  conduct.  In  fact  he  did  not 
appear  able  to  see  how  much  he  had  been  to  blame. 
He  certainly  had  idled  a  deal  of  time  with  Flossy 
Devon — "a  fellow  must  have  somewhere  to  spend  his 
evenings,  you  know,  Eda  dear  "—and  she  was  such  a 
vain  little  puss  that  a  man  could  not  say  a  civil  word 
but  she  fancied  him  in  love  with  her  j  and  now  her 
parents  had  taken  it  up,  and  he  was — ^yee,  he  cer- 
tainly was — awkwardly  situated ;  but  if  Eda  would 
be  patient  he  would  set  it  all  right  in  a  little  while. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  him  comprehend  that  Eda 
was  shocked  at  his  flippancy,  and  positively  refused 
to  regard  him  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
Flossy's  aifionced  husband. 

"If  you  loved  me  you  could  not  taJk  90  oodly 
of  giving  me  up,"  he  told  her. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


"I  do  not  love  you,  Biohie/'  she  answered*  frankly. 
"  It  has  been  a  mistake  on  both  sides.  I  erred  when 
I  thought  I  conld  be  contented  with  such  affection 
as  yon  piofllar>  and  you  wronged  me  when  you 
imagined  that  I  could  be  content  to  spend  my  life 
with  one.  who  is  false  to  his  word,  and  who  glibly 
talks  of  making  it  aU  riglU  when  he  is  meditating  a 
most  dishonourable  action." 

"  Had  you  consented  to  be  mine  when  I  asked  yon, 
Eda»  all  this  bother  would  have  been  ayoided."  And 
as  Biohie  reproachfully  told  her  this,  he  would  hare 
taken  her  hand,  but  she  immediately  withdrew  it,  and 
seating  herself  at  a  little  distance,  endeavoured,  with 
gentle  earnestness,  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
unworthy  conduct. 

"  I  know  that  if  I  lose  you  I  shall  lose  the  best,  the 
sweetest  of  wives,  and  only,  have  instead  a  dressy 
silly  doU,  of  whom  I  can  never  make  a  companion  1" 
was  his  reply.  "I  was  mad  when  I  gave  Flossy 
reason  to  think  I  cared  for  her;  but  I  have  been  a 
weak  fool  all  my  life,  losing  golden  opportunities 
through  acts  as  rash  and  as  bitterly  rued  as  this 
will  always  be." 

Eda  thought  of  the  words  she  had  once  heard  her 
mother  apply  to  him — "  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt 
not  excel " — and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  bade 
him  adieu.  He  was  reluctant  to  let  her  go  until  he 
had  extorted  a  promise  from  her  to  give  him  time- 
to  wait  and  see  how  things  turned  outj  but  she  was 
firm.  Pity  him  she  did,  with  her  whole  heart — so 
handsome,  so  lovable,  and  yet  so  utterly  devoid  of 
principle;  pray  for  him  she  would,  earnestly,  but 
with  her  prayers  would  mingle  a  thanksgiving  that 
she  had  been  saved  from  marrying  a  man  whom  she 
could  not  have  respected. 

When  she  went  again  to  the  Allonbys  she  knew 
that  Qran  listened  for  a  sorrowful  intonation  in  her 
voice,  and  that  the  artist  furtively  watched  her  with 
much  anxiety.  So  she  nerved  herself  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  intercoui»e  with  Bichie  curtly,  but 
faithfully.  If  Flossy  ever  suspected  or  learned  that 
she  had  not  been  first  in  the  affections  of  her  betrothed, 
it  might  be  a  relief  to  her  to  know  that  there  never 
had  been  a  positive  engagement  between  him  and 
!Eda,  who  was  careful  to  make  her  hearers  understand 
that  she  acquitted  him  of  any  deliberate  treachery  to 
herself.  Friends  from  their  childhood,  Bichie  had 
fancied  he  loved  her  till  a  fairer  face  came  in  his 
way.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  say  more,  for  she 
was  but  a  weak  woman,  after  all,  and  it  stung  her  to 
be  obliged  to  feel  that  she  had  been  forgotten  for 
such  a  butterfiy  as  Flossy  Devon. 

"God  help  them  both!"  said  Gran,  with  a  sigh. 
"  They  neither  of  them  know  what  is  before  them. 
They'll  marry,  as  lots  of  young  couples  do,  thinking 
more  of  themselves  than  what  they  are  taking  on 
their  shoulders." 

Mr.  Allonby  said  little,  yet  in  the  clasp  of  his  hand 
at  parting  there  was  such  a  depth  of  sympathy,  that 


alter  one  quick  glance  Eda  could  not  trust  herself  to 
meet  his  eyes  again.  He  insisted  on  being  per- 
mitted to  escort  her  across  the  park,  but  there  were 
few  words  spoken  between  them  until  he  was  leaving 
her  at  Mr.  de  Courcy's  door,  when  Eda  contrived 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  unhappy  about  this  affiiir.  Ptay 
make  Gran  understand  this."  * 

"  She  does  already.  She  was  the  first  to  assoie 
me  that  you  were  too  sensible  to  grieve  for  the  loos 
of  a  friend  who  has  proved  so  unworthy." 
•; "  But  don't  be  too  hard  upon  Biohie,"  she  pleaded. 
"Your  cousin  is  a  charming  little  creature,  and 
I  trnst  he  will  do  his  best  to  make  her  happy." 

"  If  you  can  forgive  him,"  Mr.  Allonby  replied, 
"  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  do  so— for  me,  who  have 
never  been  able  to  think  with  potienoe  of  you  as  the 
wife  of  Bichard  Atwood." 

With  these  words  he  left  her,  and  from  that  time 
the  one  disturbing  element  passed  out  of  Eda's  life. 
She  heard  of  Bichie  occasionally,  for  Doris  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  her  details  of  the  wedding^the' 
pretty  little  bride's  first  "at  home,"  &c.  But  in  a 
short  time  any  mention  of  Flossy  or  her  husband 
was  always  accompanied  with  a  sigh  and  shake  of 
the  head ;  and  Eda  divined  that  the  spoilt,  dreesy 
girl  had  developed  into  a  slatternly  wife,  and  the 
wavering  man  who  had  married  her  into  a  selfish, 
careless  husband.  Gran  might  well  say  "  God  he^ 
them !"  when  they  made  such  a  mockery  of  wedlock 
— ^tfaat  truest  and  holiest  of  all  bonds — as  this. 

To  turn  from  one  unblessed  marriage  to  another^ 
Mark  Granton  and  his  Sophie  had  been  settled  at 
Sydenham  for  some  weeks '  before  Eda  was  aUe  to 
pay  them  her  promised  visit.  To  her  regular  duties 
as  governess  she  was  now  supplementing  those  of 
housekeeper,  for  Mrs.  Wells  had  grown  weary  of  her 
toils,  and  accepted  a  less  onerous  situatioii.  To  lus 
lady's  astonishment  and  disgust  Mr.  de  Gourcy 
refused  to  have  her  place  filled  up,  sharply  telling 
his  wife  it  was  high  time  she  managed  her  household 
herself,  and  tried  to  find  out  how  it  was  that  their 
domestic  affairs  were  so  frightfully  mismanaged. 

After  two  or  three  squabbles,  Mrs.  de  Oourcy  con- 
sented to  accept  the  keys  of  office,  and  promised  to 
do  her  best ;  but  she  was  too  indolent  to  attend  to 
the  duties  that  devolved  upon  her,  and  by  a  little 
dexterous  management  she  contrived  to  impose  them 
upon  Eda— effecting  this  so  indirectly  that  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  compliance. 

**  Do  come  to  my  help  for  half  an  hour,  will  yon, 
dear  Miss  Granton P"  she  would  say;  Til  not 
detain  you  longer :  but  there  are  so  many  orders  to 
give  and  accounts  to  look  over  that  J  am  quite 
bewildered."  And  when  she  had  fkirly  set  her 
obliging  helper  down  in  the  midst  of  the  oonfusion 
she  had  assisted  to  create,  she  would  remember  some 
note  that  must  be  written,  or  some  engagement  that 
must  be  fulfilled,  and  slip  away  to  return  no  more. 

"  BeaUy,  housekeeping  was  not  half  as  unpleasant 
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would  tell  her  visitors,  with  befimillg  smiles.  "  And 
they  must  nil  see  that  ber  Hervauts  were  kept  in 
better  ordec,  and  ber  domestic  affairs  worked  more 
Hmoothlj,  than  when  poor  Wells  was  at  the  head 
of  them."  But  not  a  word  did  she  say  of  the 
labours  of  Sda,  who  from  the  first  was  overwhelmed 
at  the  waste,  the  ettravaganoe,  and  dishonesty,  she 
kept  disooverin^.  She  laid  these  sad  revelations 
before  Mre.  de  Couroy,  but  without  arooBing  that 
lady  bom  ber  languid  indifference. 

"  Yes,  if  e  very  gad.  Hiss  Oranton — very  t  bnt  it  is 
no  use  worrying  oneself  about  things  one  cannot 
alter.  IVadesman  and  aervante  always  do  cheat 
their  emph^eis ;  every  one  knows  it." 

"  le  not  tikat  a  very  sweeping  aaeartionP"  aske 
Eda ;  "  and  is  there  not  a  remedy  for  it  in  the  hand 
of  thoee  who  are  defrauded  f  If  ladiea  made  it  thei 
rule  to  pay  all  bills  regularly,  and  overlook  the  honei 
hold  expenditure  with  more  care  and  ponctualiti 
suoh  things  oonld  not  be,  conld  they  P " 

"  I'm  vm  I  don't  know ! "  Mrs.  de  Courc 
answered,  helplessly.  "  I  have  always  found  b 
muoh  to  do  ainoe  I  have  been  a  wile  that  I  had  n 
time  to  spare  for  housekeepiDg ;  and  if  one  p^a 
peison  to  attend  to  it,  nby  should  one  be  worrie 
about  how  many  pounds  of  butter  are  used  in  th 
kitchen,  and  so  on  P  " 

"There  ia  an  immense  number  of  unpaid  bills, 
Eda  leminded  her.  "  What  ia  to  be  done  aboi 
themP" 

But  Oip  lady  only  gave  her  shoulders  an  impotiei 
shrug.  "  Good  gradous,  the  people  can  surely  wait 
I  cannot  tease  Mr.  de  Conroy  for  money  jnat  as  li 
has  loet  so  heavily  in  various  ways.  He  says  the 
if  we  go  on  at  the  present  rate  we  shall  soon  h 

How  ^bly  the  words  fell  from  ber  lips  1  Ho" 
little  she  seemed  to  think  tihat  they  might  speedil 
be  realiaed  I  When,  at  the  coat  of  more  than  on 
eevere  headache,  Eda  had  contrived  to  glean  th 
sum  total  of  the  heedless  lady's  liabilities,  she  stoo 
aghast  Urs.  Wella  had  oonsidered  herself  an  ei 
cellent  servant ;  bnt  it  had  never  entered  into  he 
head  that  ahe  was  helping  to  drag  her  employe: 
downwards  when  she  put  aside  long  -  standin 
accounts,  and  sent  .oreditors  away  with  civil  bo 
false  eiouses,  rathi^r  than  risk  displeasing  Mr.  a 
Mrs,  de  Courcy  by  recalling  to  their  minds  som 
f<dly  or  wanton  piece  of  extravagance. 

But  there  would  have  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning 
and  Manon  had  coarsely  hinted  on  more  than  on 
oocaeion  that  before  long  her  master  and  mistree 
would  have  to  reduce  their  eipenditore.  This  we 
so  true,  that  when  Eda  hsd  done  her  beet  she  sa' 
t^at  she  was  only  stemming  a  torrent  that  mm 
presently  OTerwhelm  the  thooghtless  couple,  whoi 
ahe  knew  not  whether  to  pity  or  censore. 

She  was  not  sorry  to  shake  herself  free  of  thea 


audibly  murmured  at  Hias  Granton  being  so  ino<m- 
siderate  as  to  wish  to  go  out  for  a  whole  day;  espe- 
cially as  she  knew  that  Mr.  de  Coorey  talked  of 
bringing  friends  home  with  him,  and  no  one  else 
could  arrange  the  table  for  a  dinner  d  la  Butte  so 
prettily.  But  for  onoe  Eda  was  firm ;  ahe  waa  yearn* 
ing  to  see  her  brother,  and  wonld  not  any  longer 
deprive  herself  of  that  pleasure  for  the  oonrenienoo 
of  her  selSsh  and  exacting  employers. 

Boae  and  Violet,  who  were  to  spend  the  term  of 
her  absence  with  their  indulgent  grondpArenta,  went 
away  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of  a  happy  holiday 
free  from  Manon's  annbe  and  scoldings  j  and  soorcely 
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know  the  pony-phston  will   not  hold  three  of  us 
oomfortably,"  he  answered. 

"  Say  at  onoe  that  you  intend  to  keep  that  ap- 
pointment^ although  I  asked  you  not  to  do  so/'  Mrs. 
Granton  retorted,  with  the  gleam  in  her  eyes  which 
Eda  did  not  like  to  see. 

"Ladies  have  queer  notions  of  business/*  said 
Mark,  good-humouredly.  "They  think  engage- 
ments can  be  made  and  set  aside  just  as  the  fit 
takes  one." 

"  Men  should  not  make  engagements  so  fooHshly," 
Mrs.  Granton  told  him.  "  The  fellow  you  are  going 
to  meet  is,  by  your  own  showing,  a  notorious  specu- 
lator, who  wants  to  practise  on  your  credulity  for 
his  own  benefit.  My  agent,  Mr.  Edwards,  said  so 
only  the  other  day. 

Mark  bit  his  lip.  "  Mr.  Edwards  is  excessively 
kind  to  interest  himself  in  my  affairs ;  but  you  may 
tell  him,  with  my  compliments,  that  I  am  capable  of 
numaging  them  without  his  assistance." 

"But  are  you  obliged  to  leave  us?"  Eda  inter- 
posed. "  It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  you  that  I  shall 
feel  very  sony  if  you  run  away  before  I  have  had 
half  an  hour's  chat  with  you." 

Mark  declared  that  he  too  was  sorry,  but  business 
mast  be  attended  to ;  and .  he  was  sure  that  she  and 
Sophie  would  be  able  to  entertain  each  other  better 
without  than  with  a  cynical  member  of  the  other 
Bex.  He  would  return  as  early  as  he  oould.  "  At 
midnight?"  Mrs.  Granton  queried.  "As  soon  as  he 
oould;"  and  in  ihe  meantime  his  dear  little  sis 
was  to  enjoy  herself,  and  teU  Sophie  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  wanted  that  they  could  supply. 

Kissing  his  hand  to  his  wife,  who  looked  vexed 
and  sullen,  he  went  away ;  and  Eda,  affecting  more 
cheerfulness  than  she  felt,  proposed  that  they  should 
set  off  for  their  drive  at  once.  Mrs.  Gxaaton,  who 
had  thrown  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  was  gnawing  the 
lace  of  her  pocket-handkerchief  like  a  pettish  child, 
shook  off  her  ill-humour,  and  ringing  for  the  pretty 
little  basket-carriage  her  indolent  habits  rendered 
almost  a  necessity,  drove  through  several  of  the 
charming  lanes  in  the  vicinity,  smiling  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  beauties  Eda  discerned  on  ewty  bank  and 
hedgerow. 

**  I  wish  you  were  going  to  stay  with  me!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  should  often  drive  out  if  I  had  such 
a  pleasant  companion." 

**But  do  you  not  ge  out  every  day?" 
'  Mrs.  Granton  sighed.  "It  is  so  dull  to  drive 
about  the  country  alone.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had 
stayed  nearer  town.  I  would  sooner  live  in  the 
heaft  of  the  City  than  spend  so  many  solitary  hours. 
Mark  is  seldom  at  home." 

Eda  said  something  vag^e  about  men  being  so 
wedded  to  the  activity  and  bustle  of  a  business  life 
that  they  could  not  resist  revisiting  their  old  haunts. 

"  But  my  income  is  large  enough  to  keep  us  with- 
out anything  else;  why  then  should  Mark  enter 


upon  schemes  for  making  money  that  he  really  does 
not  require  ?  " 

"It  may  vex  him  to  feel  that  he  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  wife,"  said  Eda,  after  a  little 
pause.  "  He  may  wish  to  increase  your  income  by 
his  own  exertions." 

"But  it  is  with  wy  money  he  speculates,  and 
against  my  will.  I  do  not  care  how  many  cheques 
I  draw  for  his  own  use ;  but  when  I  see  him  eager  to 
takd  shares  in  new  companies  which  a  man  more 
experienced  than  himself  assures  me  cannot  stand, 
h<>w  can  I  help  being  vexed  with  him  ?" 

"  Quietly  and  kindly  tell  him  this,  and  ask  him  to 
go  abroad  with  you.  Perhaps  a  few  months  spent  in 
France  or  Switzerland  would  wean  him  off  these 
fancies." 

"It  would  be  very  nice  to  go  abroad,"  mused 
Sophie.  "  I  should  like  to  see  Paris.  Yes,  it  is  a 
good  thought;  I  will  mention  it  to  him.  If  he 
will  consent,  how  delightful  it  will  be  !  You  ought 
to  go  with  us,  dear  Eda.  I  often  reproach  myself 
about  you.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  you  should 
be  working  while  we  are  living  in  ease  and  comfort ; 
but  Mark  says  you  always  were  so  independent." 

This  remark  was  heard  in  silence,  and  neither  of 
the  young  women  spoke  again  till  they  drew  near 
the  villa,  when  Eda  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  its 
situation. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty ;  but  I  never  could  eigoy 
anything  by  myself.  I  spend  a  great  many  dull 
hours  in  the  house  you  call  so  charming." 

"  Why  not  fill  up  some  of  your  leisure  with 
gardening  ?  My  little  pupils  and  I  have  converted 
the  leads  outside  the  school-room  window  into  a 
fernery,  and  it  often  affords  us  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment. Or  botanising  would  be  delightful  in  these 
lanes." 

Alone?"  asked  Mzs.  Granton,  rather  bitterly. 
Well  then  why  not  go  to  town  with  Mark  some- 
times, and  while  he  transacts  his  business  make 
some  for  yourself?  You  draw  beautifully;  copy 
some  of  the  landscapes  at  Kensington  or  the  National 
Gallery  for  the  walls  of  your  own  drawing-room. 
You  would  find  it  a  most  engrossing  occupation." 

"  No,"  said  Sophie,  abruptly ;  "  occupying  myself 
might  sometimes  banish  MUMci,  but  it  would  not 
uproot  my  troubles.  Besides,  Mark  would  not  like 
me  to  go  to  London  with  him.  He  does  not  care  to 
be  seen  with  his  ugly  wife." 

"  Nay,  dear  sister,"  cried  Eda^  ashamed  and  sony  ;* 
"  I  am  sure  you  are  doing  him  iiijustioe !" 

"  Am  I  ?  Then  how  was  it  that  he  did  not  intro- 
duce me  to  the  gentleman  who  accosted  him  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  only  occasion  that  he  took  me 
there?  He  said  that  the  stranger  was  merely  a 
casual  acquaintance,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that 
his  name  was  Atwood,  and  that  Mark  has  known  him 
for  years." 

I  can  quite  understuid  his  not  wishing  to  make 
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yon  known  to  snoh  an  nnscropnlonB  person  as  Bichie 
Atwood." 

"  But  he  let  him  stand  and  gape  at  me  mdelj,  and 
I  know  that  when  he  whispered  the  inquiry  '  who  is 
your  oompanion  ?*  Mark  must  haye  answered  it  with 
an  equivooation,  for  there  was  quite  an  impertinent 
smile  on  his  face  when  he  nodded  and  walked  away. 
If  Mark  had  boldly  said,  '  This  lady  is  my  wife,'  his 
friend  would  have  behayed  respectfully.  I  tell  you, 
Eda,  he  is  ashamed  of  my  ordinary  appearance.  In- 
deed, I  sometimes  suspect *' 

But  Eda's  finger  was  on  her  lip.  "  Bear  Sophie, 
don't  say  any  more,  but  strire  to  think  the  best  of 
your  husband.  If  you  are  gentle  and  patient  with 
him  he  must  learn  to  appreciate  you/' 

Mrs.  Granton  smiled  faintly.  "Excellent  advice 
this;  but  my  West  Indian  blood  catches  fire  so 
quickly  when  I  am  yexed  or  ill-used  that  I  cannot 
help  saying  what  I  think  and  feel." 

**  Tou  have  not  been  married  three  months  yet," 
her  sister-in-law  reminded  her.  "Has  there  been 
time  to  accommodate  yourselves  to  each  other's 
whims  and  tempers  and  prejudices  ?" 

"I  suppose  not;  and  it  is  a  shame  to  entertain 
you  with  complaints  of  fancied  neglect,"  cried 
Sophie,  more  cheerfully.  "And,  after  all,  Mark  is 
very  good  to  me.  If  I  am  pettish  he  always  bears 
my  ill-humour  without  murmuring;  or  if  he  stays 
away  from  me  more  than  I  like,  he  often  brings  me 
some  token  that  I  have  been  affectionately  remem- 
bered during  his  absence.    Bemind  me  to  show  you 


the  French  bon-bon  box  he  bought  me  yesterday.    It 
is  the  prettiest  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

Bid  Mark  think  he  should  always  be  able  to  still 
his  wife's  reproaches  with  soft  words  and  sweet- 
meats ?  She  was  beginning  to  distrust  him  already; 
to  consider  herself  neglected,  and  to  feel  dissatisfied 
at  his  demands  for  money  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  which  she  disapproved.  Eda  congratulated  her- 
self— rather  sorrowfully,  it  is  true — ^that  her  brother 
had  been  tacitly  opposed  to  the  plan  of  her  taking  up 
an  abode  with  him ;  for  she  began  to  comprehend  how 
difficult  a  position  she  would  have  held  when  both 
husband  and  wife  made  calls  upon  her  sympathy. 

Mark  was  still  absent  when  Eda,  who  had  pro- 
tracted her  stay  as  long  as  she  could,  very  reluo- 
tantly  left  Sophie  to  her  loneliness,  and  returned  to 
Mr.  de  Courcy's.  She  would  have  liked  to  sc|e  her 
brother  again,  to  hint  to  him  that  his  repeated 
absences  were  scarcely  kind,  and  pray  him  to  be 
more  considerate  to  his  wife.  But  he  did  not  give 
her  the  opportunity,  and  she  knew  not  where  to  find 
him  in  town,  even  if  she  resolved  to  brave  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  seek  him  there.  Her  vague  fears  that 
his  domestic  happiness  was  already  tottering^  made 
her  so^restless  and  uneasy,  that  a  few  days  after  this 
visit  to  Sydenham  she  took  advantage  of  having  a 
commission  to  execute  at  a  jeweller's  for  Mrs.  do 
Courcy,  and  went  to  see  Gran,  whose  sympathy 
always  sent  her  back  to  her  duties  cheered  and 
comforted. 

{To  he  corUinued,) 


ENGLISH    SACRED    POETRY.— II. 

P£BIOD  OF   THE   PLANTAGENETS. 


N  onr  last  paper  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  saored  poetry  in  the  times  of 
onr  Saxon  forefathers ;  we  now  propose 
to  continue  oar  retrospect  through  the 
reigns  of  the  Flantagenets,  that  is  to 
say,  from  1066  to  1485.  During  this 
long  period  we  shall  find  very  few  poets  who  con- 
fined themselves  strictly  to  sacred  poetry,  and  who 
could  be  called  sacred  poets  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  speak  of  Ciedmon  or  of  Oeorge  Herbert,  but  we 
shall  find  many  writers  who,  like  Chancer  and 
Lydgate,  have  interspersed  the  general  body  of 
their  writings  with  verses  dedicated  to  religious 
subjects.  These  passages  we  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  brief  inquiry 
will  be  of  real  service  to  those  who  care  to  know 
something  of  early  religious  poetry.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  these  writings  are  not  easily  accessible 
to  most  readers ;  and  in  the  second  place,  many  of 
these  old  poets  are  very  voluminous,  and,  on  the 
whole,  very  uninteresting. 

The  Norman  conquest  completely  changed  the 
fhoe  of  oar  country ;  it  introduced  a  new  phase  of 


civilisation,  and  if  it  created  a  new  life,  it  entirely 
destroyed  the  old.  Its  efiect  on  literature  was  sin- 
gular. For  a  time  it  seems  to  have  completely 
crushed  that  fresh  and  vigorous  genius  of  whidi 
we  have  such  remarkable  specimens  in.Osedmon 
and  Alfred.  It  introduced  a  heavy  pedantic  school 
of  writings,  remarkable  only  for  their  learning, 
and  valuable  only  for  their  historical  interest. 
What  poetry  has  come  down  to  us  of  that  epoch 
is  for  the  most  part  in  Latin,  and  in  very  bad 
Latin  too.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  that  any  native  poetry  worthy  of  the 
name  makes  its  appearance ;  and  the  first  poems 
we  can  mention  are  certain  metrical  lives  of  the 
saints,  which  exist  in  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Idbrary 
at  Oxford.  They  were  most  probably  composed 
by  the  monks  to  amuse,  no  doubt,  their  cloistral 
leisure,  and  possibly  to  edify  their  less-igifted 
brethren,  who,  unable  to  employ  themselves  by 
writing,  were  fain  to  amuse  themselves  by  read- 
ing. These  MSS.  give  aa  account  of  the  various 
Roman  Catholic  saints,  such  as  St.  Swithin,  St. 
Wdstan,  and  St.  Christopher,  and  are    almost 
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ludicrous  in  thoir  bald  precision  of  detail  With 
one  specimen  we  shall  pass  these  worthies  by,  ajid 
turn  to  their  more  interesting  successors.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Ufe  of  Saint  Christopher  :— 

"  Seynt  CiiBtOitre  was  ft  Sanxin  in  the  londe  of  Caiuuui, 

In  no  ftlnd  by  him  daye  mi  fond  non  so  Btrong  a  man: 

Ff cui:  and  twenti  f eete  he  waa  longe  and  thikk  and  brod  inooffh. 

Snoh  a  men  but  he  weore  stxonge  methinkethhit  weore  wongh. 

▲  la  cantre  where  he  was  for  him  wolde  fleo, 

Thexf ore  him  ythonghte  that  no  man  ageynst  him  ecolde  beo  j 

He  seide  he  wolde  with  no  man  beo  bnt  with  onihat  were 

Hezt  lord  of  all  men  and  nndir  him  non  otUr  were." 

About  this  lime,  too,  appeared  a  series  of  poetical, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  rhythmical  versions 
of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Psalms,  executed  in 
pretty  much  the  same  style  as  the  verses  we  have 
cited.  Contemporaneous  with  these  productions — 
though  it  is  difficult,  by  the  way,  to  settle  with 
any  accuracy  the  chronology  of  this  kind  of  lite- 
rature, much  of  it  still  existing  only  in  MSS. — we 
have  a  few  hymns,  some  of  which  are  very  touch- 
ing in  their  simple  beauty,  as,  for  instance,  this 
stanza  in  an  elegy  on  our  Saviour's  death : — 

"  I  f^he  when  y  singe  for  sorrow  that  yse. 
When  y  with  wypinge  bihold  npon  the  tree. 

Ant  80  Jesn  the  snete 

Is  hert-blood  for  lete 
For  the  Ioto  of  me. " 

The  foHowing  stanza,  too,  on  His  passion  and 
death  is  worthy  of  quotation : — 

*'  Jesa  for  thi  mnohele  might 

Tlion  Ssf  ns  of  thi  grace. 
That  we  mane  day  and  night 

Thenken  of  thy  face 
In  myn  herte  it  doth  me  good 
"When  y  Uiinke  on  Jhesn  Hod 

That  ran  down  by  his  iyde; 
From  is  harte  donne  to  ys  f ote. 
For  OS  he  spradde  is  harte  blode 

EQs  wondes  were  eo  wyde." 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  very  remarkable  production 
— a  sacred  poem,  in  the  French  language,  by  the 
celebrated  Bobert  Grosthead,  or  as  it  is  now  spelt, 
Grostdte,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
adopt  the  measure  and  style  of  the  Troubadours — a 
race  of  minstrels  who  sprang  up  about  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  South  of  France,  and  wrote  love- 
lyrics — to  the  purposes  of  religious  song.  This 
piece,  according  to  Warton,  professes  to  treat  of 
the  creation,  the  redemption,  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of  hel^ 
and  is  a  religious  allegory.  This  poem,  which  is 
written  in  Norman-French,  was  translated  into 
English  verse,  possibly  by  the  celebrated  Bobert 
de  Brunne,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
interesting,  but  heavy,  and  will  scarcely  bear 
quoting.  The  next  poet  of  any  consequence  is 
Adam  Davie,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1312, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  an  im- 
portant period  in  English  literature.  This  poet  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  really  poetical  of  any  who  ap- 
pearedbeforeObauoer.  Hisworkoonaistsafyisions:  I 


"The  Battle  of  Jerusalem;"  ''The  Legend  of  St. 
Alexius ; "  "  Scripture  Histories  of  Fifteen  Tokens 
before  the  Day  of  Judgment;"  "Lamentations  of 
Souls ; "  and  a  seculai*  poem  entitled  "  The  Life 
of  Alexander."  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  held  the  office  of  Marshal  of  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow,  near  London.  There  is  >  MS.  of  these 
poems — ^which,  as  fiu*  as  we  know,  has  never  been 
printed — in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  it  is  unfortu- 
nately much  damaged,  and  parts  of  it  are,  as 
Warton  laments,  illegible.  Though  an  |U)connt  of 
the  old  English  Mystery  Plays  does  not  strictly 
&11  within  our  province,  it  is  difficult,  in  treating 
of  English  sacred  poetry,  to  pass  them  by  without 
notice.  Most  of  our  readers  probably  are  aware 
that  our  first  soenical  representations  were  dedi- 
cated to  Scriptural  legends.  Many  of  these  plays 
have  come  down  to  us ;  the  most  interesting  are 
those  known  as  the  "  Coventry  "  and  the  "  Chester 
Mysteries."  The  latter  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
and  were  performed  by  1^  trading  companies  of 
the  city.  Though  to  our  more  refined  tastes  the 
composition  of  those  dramas  is  often  rough  and 
uncouth,  the  dramatio  incidents  ludicrous  and  even 
profane,  they  were  doubtless  received  with  pro- 
found reverence  by  our  anoestors.  A  good  deal  of 
buffoonery  was  expected,  and  introduced,  but  in 
spite  of  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  general  tone 
of  these  works  was  intended  to  be  grave  and 
pious,  and  was  received  as  such  by  those  present 
at  their  representation.  It  is  dreaxy  work  to  read 
through  any  of  them  continuously,  and  not  the 
sort  of  study  we  could  recommend  as  a  pleasant 
pastime  to  anybody*  Still,  the  adventurous  reader 
will  every  now  and  then  stumble  on  passages  of 
singular  beauty,  both  of  sentiment  and  expression. 
Gould  anything  be  more  touching  in  its  simplicity, 
for  instance,  than  the  following? — 

That  Lorde  that  !■  erer  OBiilpoteiit 
To  go?em  yon  in  goodneee,  m  lie  best  miy 

In  heryn  we  may  t^m  ee. 
How  Qod,  that  ia  hevyn  kynge 
Send  vm  all  beee  dar*  blyaeyage 
And  to  His  tower  He  mote  na  btynge. 

Amen,  for  ohaxyte." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Chaucer,  but  before 
proceeding  at  once  to  the  poems  and  verses  he  has 
dedicated  to  the  sacred  muse,  let  us  briefly  sum 
up  the  chaiacteristics  of  the  Anglo-Norman  poetry. 
What  we  admired  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius,  we 
find  in  the  Anglo-Norman,  though  we  find  it  with 
modifications.     That    vivid   abandon    has    no^ 
become  toned  down.      Sacred  poetry  has  lost 
intensity  and  spirit,  but  it  has  gained  in  ler 
ing  and  form;   it  has   become  more  solid 
sententious,  and  more  a  work  of  art  in  the  mc 
acceptation  of  the  term.    The    Saxon  anr 
Norman   were    essentially   distinct,   and 
nationcd  characteristics  are  naturally  refit 
their  poetry.    There  is  a  ooMneM  and 
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fervour  about  the  Normaa;  he  is  dry  aqd  bald, 
and  realistic.  The  Saxon,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  too  often  dull  and  lethargiq,  has  imagina- 
tion about  him — lias  deep  feeling.  A  large  mass 
of  Norman  poetry  has'  come  down  to  us,  a  con- 
siderable portion,  too,  of  Sason  poetry ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  the  Saxon  always  tends  to 
the  religious,  the  Norman  to  the  secular.  The 
one  is  pious,  grateful,  contemplative;  the  other 
brilliant,  superficial,  worldly.  It  was  not  till  there 
was  an  incorporation  of  the  Saxon  with  the  Norman 
elements — &nd  this  is  very  noteworthy — that  our 
poetry  again  assumed  a  definite  religious  tone. 
Snglish  sacred  poetry  is  the  expression  of  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  nationalities. 
Without  the  Saxon,  poetry  would  probably  not 
have  become  religious;  without  the  Norman  it 
could  scarcely  have  become  bright  and  buoyant. 
Chaucer  represents  this  amalgamation. 

G^firey  Ohauoer,  the  father  of  English  poets, 
was  bom,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1328. 
Into  his  secular  poetry,  and  into  the  events 
of  his  life,  it  is  obviously  not  necessary,  to  enter 
here.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  this 
great  poet,  but  there  is  one  feature  that  has  not 
received  half  the  attention  it  deserves,  that  is  to 
say,  his  eloquence,  his  fervour,  hid  genius  as  a 
sacred  poet.  There  are  most  delightful  passages 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  €k>d  scattered  throughout 
his  works.  His  most  beautiful  sacred  poem^for 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  this  work  belongs  to 
him — ^18  "  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene." 
She  is  represented  as  bewailing  the  empty 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  x — 

«' ICy  Ii<nd  ia  COM  thttfe  li«i«  iQ  dB««h;iru  bied 

After  hi*  greefe  paasion  and  death  oraeU. 
Who  hath  him  thus  again  betraied  ? 
Or  what  man  here  ahoat  can  me  tell   • 
Where  Heis  beoomep.  the  Frinoe  of  Xszael, 
Jeeue  of  Nasareth,  my  ghoetly  ■nooovr, 
1^  parflte  Ioto  and  hope  of  all  honour  P  " 

She  concludes  that  the    Jews  have  stolen  him 

away,  and  blames  herself  for  not  having  sate  and 

g^uarded  liis  sepulchre : — 

*'  gtooe  all  my  Joy  that  I  oall  Hto  proeenoe 
la  thna  remoTed,  now  I  am  full  of  mone. 

ti  m  •  *  m 

Alone  her*  I  stand,  fUl  eony  and  fall  eadt 
Which  hoped  to  hare  aeene  my  Lord  and  King." 

She  hopes  that  her  bones  at  least  may  rest  on  the 
blessed  spot  where  His  rested.  Returning  then 
to  the  cruel  Jews,  she  draws  a  terrible  picture  of 
the  evils  and  cruelties  they  heaped  on  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  crucifixion  : 
how  He  was  crowned  with  thorns  and  given  vinegar 
^  drink,  while  she  knelt  down  at  the  crqss  wit- 
nessing His  su£ferings,but  unable  to  relieve  them — 

"  Then  kneeled  I  donne  in  paine'a  ontrage, 
Clipping  the  croea  within  mine  armea  twain. 
Hla  blood  diatnied  doune  in  my  rlaage. 
My  okyOiee  eke  the  *KiK>ee  did  dSeUia. 


To  hare  died  for  Him,  I  would  full  tain; 
But  what  ahoold  it  atail  if  I  did  eo  ? 

•  •  •  •  # 

I  wept,  I  bledde,  and  with  myaelf e  I  faxed 

As  one  that  for  his  life  nothing  had  oared. 

I,  looking  np  to  that  mef nl  roode, 

Saw  first  the  Tiaage  pale  of  that  figure. 

But  so  piteous  a  sight,  spotted  with  bloode» 

Saw  never  yet  no  liring  oreatore, 

So  it  exceeded  the  bonds  of  measure. 

Then  'gan  I  there  mine  armes  to  unbraoe. 

Up  Uftyng  my  handes  full  monmingly, 

I  sighed  and  sor€  sobbed  in  that  plaoe. 

Both  heaTen  and  earthe  might  hare  heard  me  cty.** 

She  decUdms  against  the  wicked  Jews,  and  mourns 
that  she  eould  not  have  borne  some  of  the  woes  of 
her  blessed  One.  With  Him  she  has  lost  every- 
thing. She  will  not  rest  till  she  has  found  Him ; 
she  will  go  through  ^  bote  Inde  "  and  the  farthest 
parts  of  Egypt»  even  into  the  wilderness ;  she  will 
care  not  for  food  or  raiment — 

"  I  am  best  oontent 
His  orosse  with  nailes  and  scourges  withall 
Shall  be  my  thought  and  painS  speoiall.*' 

She  will  go  to  His  mother,  and  mingle  griefs  witii 
her.  Yet  no;  she  will  not  go  to  her,  for  the 
Yii'gin  does  not  as  yet  know  of  His  disappear- 
ance. She  then  passionately  calls  on  her  Lord 
to  appear.  He  will  not  answer,  and  she  must 
die  of  grief.  The  poem  concludes  by  her  fiyre- 
well  address  to  her  loved  Saviour : — 

"  Adiew  my  Lord,  my  love  so  faire  of  face  $ 
Adiew  my  turtle  dore,  ao  freah  of  hew ; 
Adiew  my  mirth,  adiew  all  ny  aoUaoei 

Adiew,  alas  i  my  Savioar  Lord  Jesn. 

•  '•  •  •  • 

Adiew  the  Hairest  that  ever  was  bore, 
Alasf  I  may  not  see  yoor  bkiaaed  faoe ! 
Now  welawiBqr  that  I  diaU  see  no  more 
Thy  blessed  visage  so  replete  with  graoe^ 
Wherein  is  printed  my  peifite  sollaoe. 
Adiew  mine  heart's  root  and  all  for  erer ; 
Now  farwel,  I  must  from  thee  disever." 

Such  is  this  beautiftd  poem>  of  which  we  have 
given  large  extracts,  bicauae  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  noticed  before^  and  will  probably  be  new 
to  most  of  our  readers.  Another  of  this  poet's  works, 
too»  merits  especial  attention.    No  one  can  ever 
realise  the  profound  pathos  and  tenderness  of  dear 
old  Chaucer  till  they  have  read  that  most  touching 
of  all  legends,  the  "Prioress's  Tcde,'*  which  has 
been  modernised  by  Wordsworth.    Nor  in  an  ac- 
count of  early  English  sacred  poetry  must  we  pass 
by  Chaucer's  glorious  picture  of  the  country  parson 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  which 
haa  been  so  vigorously  modernised  by  Diyden. 
The  thorough  piet^  and  cheerfulness  of  this  true 
poet,  his  gratitude  to  Grod  for  all  the  blessings 
which  surrounded  him,  both  in  the  world  of  men 
and  in  the  works  of  Nature,  are  always  finding 
their  expression  in  some  form  or  other. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  John  Lydgate.  Lydgate 
is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  n^ost  remarkable  of 
our  early  poets ;  certainly  he  is  one  of  the  most 
volmninoos.  He  wa9  bom  about  1370,  was  educated 
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at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Padua,  finally  became  a 
monk  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  wrote  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  works,  or,  as  Warton  puts  it, 
was  the  author  of  a  small  library.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful,  certainly  the  most  earnest,  of  his 
religious  poems,  is  his  **  John  Lydgate's  Testar 
ment,"  from  which  the  following  verses  are  ex- 
tracted:— 

"  Taxy  no  longer,  toward  tliy  herytage 

HMte  on  thy  waj>  <uBd  be  of  right  good  olMexe ; 
Oo  oohe  day  onward  on  thy  ipylgremage, 
Thynka  howe  abort  time  thou  ahalt  abide  here. 

"  Thy  pilaoe  ia  byld  ahOTe  the  atetrea  dare. 

None  erthly  palace  wrought  ao  atately  wyae ; 


Come  on  my  frende,  my  brother  mooat  enteere. 
For  the  I  oflked  my  bioda  in  eaorifyee." 

There  are  many  beautiful  little  passages  scattered 
up  and  down  his  miscellaneous  hymns  and  poems, 
written  in  that  simple  quaint  style  which  makes 
the  perusal  of  these  ancient  bards  so  fascinating,  and 
relieves  the  monotony  of  their  general  tediousness. 
Lydgate  died  about  the  year  1461,  and  with  him 
died  the  school  of  Chaucer's  immediate  followers, 
and  the  poetry  of  medisBval  chivalry. 

These  names  close  a  period  somewhat  uninter- 
esting in  the  history  of  sacred  poetry ;  our  next 
period  will  be  more  fruitful  in  interesting  names 
and  in  interesting  matter. 


THE    GIANT'S    CRADLE. 


PAET  n. 
HE  darkness  was  rapidly  increasing  as 
timid  little  dara  sped  over  the  rugged 
path  which  led  to  the  old  mill.  She,  who 
had  hardly  ever  walked  alone  before  in 
this  wild  and  desolate  scene,  and  at  the 
solemn  twilight  hour,  forgot  tO  think  of  real  or 
imaginary  dangers,  and  was  only  anxious  to  reach 
her  destination  as  quickly  as  possible.  Several  times 
she  mistook  the  way,  but  at  length,  after  many 
turnings  and  windings,  the  mill  appeared  in  sight, 
with  its  great  ghostly-looking  wheel  revolving  slowly 
in  the  water.  Clara  directed  her  steps  towards 
the  miller's « house ;  a  walled  yard  was  before  the 
door,  and  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the 
little  gate  a  deep  bark  startled  her  and  made  her 
tremble.  Looking  through  the  bars  she  beheld  the 
dreaded  dog  standing  near  the  house,  as  if  to  guard 
the  entrance.  How  was  she  to  pass  the  angry 
animal?  and  yet  Sylvia's  life  might  depend  on 
obtaining  speedy  assistance.  Nerved  by  this  thought, 
she  resolutely  raised  the  latch,  and  entered  the  yard. 
Immediately  the  dog  made  a  violent  rush,  and  Clara, 
not  perceiving  that  he  was  chained,  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  attempted  to  retareat,  but  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment  stumbled  over  a  heap  of  stones.  It 
seemed  ages  to  the  terrified  child  until  she  saw  the 
door  of  the  house  open,  and  the  miller — who  had 
been  startled  from  his  supper  by  her  loud  scream — 
orofls  the  yard.  The  dog  retired  to  his  kennel, 
growling  ferociously,  and  Clara  remembered  no  more 
until  she  found  herself  lying  on  a  bed,  with  a  kind- 
looking  woman  leaning  over  her.  As  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently. recovered  to  speak  she  told  her  story, 
and,  Ured  as  she  was,  insisted  on  accompanying  the 
miller  to  the  Giant's  Cradle.  But  on  arriving  at  the 
place,  what  was  her  astonishment  to  find  no  Sylvia 
there  !  After  the  first  surprise  was  over^  she  con- 
cluded that  Qerald  must  have  returned  and  taken 
her  away.  The  miller,  however,  had  his  own  fears — 
that  tba  little  girl,  in  attempting  to  raise  herself. 


might  have  rolled  into  the  river  and  been  carried 
down  the  stream  by  the  current.  He  therefore 
hurried  back  to  his  house,  carrying  the  exhausted 
Clara,  and  leaving  her  there,  promised,  when  he  had 
made  some  further  search  for  her  sister,  to  take  her 
home  early  in  the  morning.  The  poor  child  was 
much  in  need  of  rest,  and  when  the  miller's  wife 
placed  her  in  bed,  over-fatigued  in  mind  and  body, 
she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  and  for  a  while  forgot 
all  grief  and  anxiety. 

When  Qerald  left  his  cousins,  with  a  promise  to 
return  soon,  he  threw  his  flies  several  times  on  the 
water  without  success. 

"  I  can't  understand  why  the  fish  won't  take,  such 
a  splendid  evening,"  thought  he.  ''There's  a  fine 
breeze;  and  if  I  went  a  bit  further  up,  to  the  deep 
holes,  rd  be  sure  to  get  a  good  dish." 

On  the  way  he  met  a  boy  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, fishing  also,  and  inquired  if  he  had  caught 
anything. 

"  I  never  had  a  better  evening's  sport,"  he  replied, 
opening  his  basket,  and  displaying  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  his  friend  several  fine  trout.  Immediately 
there  followed  an  animated  description  of  where  they 
were  caught,  and  on  what  files ;  and  together  they 
proceeded  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stream,  tiU 
the  approaching  darkness  reminded  Qerald  that  it 
was  time  to  look  after  his  cousins :  not  that  he  had 
forgotten  them,  for  now  and  then  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  he  was  acting  selfishly  in  staying  so  long 
away;  but  it  was  such  a  pity  to  leave  off  fishing  when 
the  trout  were  taking  so  well,  and  each  one  he  caught 
encouraged  him  to  try  for  another.  *  Now,  however, 
becoming  suddenly  conscious  that  it  was  really 
getting  very  late,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  friend,  and 
hurried  back  to  the  Qiant's  Cradle,  wondering  were 
the  girls  very  tired  of  it  by  this  time,  and  would 
they  reproach  him  with  breaking  his  word.  Bai 
what  was  his  astonishment  and  consternation  to  find 
Sylvia  lying  insensible  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  ban^ 
and    Clara   nowhere  to  be  seen.      He  called  and 
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aeaorohedy  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  and,  shocked  at  the 
oomaequenoes  of  his  inconsiderate  selfishness,  Gerald 
tried  to  think  what  was  best  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  determined  to  go  to  the  house  of  a 
farmer  who  lived  at  the  other  side  of  the  hUl,  and  ask 
assistance  to  carry  his  cousin  there.  Climbing  a  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  glen,  in  order  to  take  a  short  cut 
across  the  field,  he  was  running  Along  at  fall  speed, 
when  suddenly  from  behind  the  hill  a  low  threatening 
roar  was  heard,  and,  looking  round,  he  beheld  a  huge 
bull  following  at  no  great  distance.  The  only  chance 
of  escape  was  by  flight;  and  as  the  gate  was  now  a 
long  way  off,  Gerald  turned  quickly,  and,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  infuriated  animal  to  the  very  yerge  of 
the  precipice,  managed  to  sav^e  himself  by  dropping 
to  a  shelving  rock,  from  which  with  some  difficulty  he 
descended  to  the  ground,  and  once  more  stood  close 
to  the  spot  where  Sylvia  had  fallen.  Bat  where  was 
she  now  ? ,  Had  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her 
up  during  his  short  absence?  for  he  could  not  imagine 
any  other  way  by  which  she  could  have  disappeared 
so  suddenly.  It  was  needless  now  to  make  another 
attempt  to  reach  the  farmer's  house — ^he  must  first 
find  Sylvia ;  and  af  fcer  spending  more  than  an  hour  in 
searching  behind  each  rock  and  shrub,  and  following 
the  stream  as  far  as  the  wooden  bridge,  he  thought 
it  best  to  take  the  homeward  path,  hoping  that  Clara, 
at  least,  when  tired  of  waiting  for  him,  might  have 
tried  to  find  her  way  alone.  On  he  went,  slowly  and 
carefully,  calling  his  cousin's  name  every  now  and 
then,  through  the  thickening  darkness,  until  at  length, 
reaching  home,  he  rushed  in,  and  anxiously  inquired 
if  they  had  yet  returned.  Alas,  no !  Gerald's  mother 
had  already  passed  some  hours  of  watching  and  wait- 
ing, and  now  his  return  with  such  tidings  redoubled 
hex  anxiety. 

WearUy  and  painfully  the  hours  of  darkness  passed, 
and  when  the  dawn  of  morning  enabled  the  search  to 
be  renewed,  Gerald  set  off  again  to  go  over  the  same 
ground.  Near  the  mill,  to  his  great  delight,  he  met 
Clara  on  her  way  home,  conducted  by  the  miller. 
She  looked  pale  and  ill,  but,  rushing  up  to  him,  in- 
quired eagerly  for  Sylvia.  Alas !  Gerald  knew  less 
than  herself ;  and  her  account  of  the  fall  and  strange 
disappearance  of  her  sister  only  increased  his  appre- 
hensions. Clara's  safe  return  was,  of  course,  a  relief 
to  her  aunt's  mind,  but  the  terrible  suspense  about 
Sylvia  still  continued.  And  yet  it  was  all  very  simple, 
and  the  mystery  easily  explained.  The  farmer  who 
lived  behind  the  hill  had  been  surveying  his  crops  on 
that  evening,  and  while  sauntering  along  the  river- 
bank  on  his  way  home  saw  a  little  girl  lying,  aa  he 
supposed,  in  a  faint,  and  carried  her  to  his  cottage. 
All  his  efforts  failed  to  restore  consciousness,  and 
gladly  would  he  have  sent  a  message  to  her  friends, 
had  he  known  to  whom  she  belonged ;  but  Sylvia  and 
her  sister  were  aa  yet  strangers  in  the  country.  The 
miller  it  was  who»  having  discovered  where  the  child 


had  been  taken,  brought  the  information  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  Clara  and  her  aunt  hurried 
back  with  him,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  to  the  cottage. 
A  doctor  was  at  once  called  in,  who  spoke  of  a  hurt 
in  the  head,  and  gave  but  small  hopes  of  recovery. 
Immediately  her  mother  was  summoned,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  took  her  place  by  Sylvia's  bed-side,  at  the 
farmer's  house.  But  it  waa  many  days  before  she  le- 
cognised  any  one,  although  consciousness  in  a  degree 
returned.  These  were  sad  times  for  poor  Gerald,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow  and  aelf -reproach  he 
prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  spare  his  cousin's 
life,  and  enable  him  to  act  differently  for  the  future. 
And  his  prayer  was  answered;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  doctor's  opinion,  Sylvia  began  to  show  signs  of 
amendment.  It  was  a  happy  day  when  she  was  able 
to  be  moved  to  her  aunt*  s  house,  and  still  happier 
when  Gerald  was  allowed  to  see  her  for  the  first  time. 
Gradually  she  recovered  entirely  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall;  but  Gerald  has  never  forgotten  what  he 
then  felt,  and  when  tempted,  as  of  old,  to  pleaae  him- 
self without  considering  the  feelings  of  others,  he 
has  on]j[^to  call  to  mind  that  memorable  evening^s 

expedition  to  the  Giant's  Cradle. 

S.  T.  A.  E. 
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99.  Wlien  our  Saviour  first  saw  Katiianiel,  re- 
ference waa  made  to  his  praying  under  a  fig-tree. 
Give  a  passage  to  show  that  trees  or  groves  were 
planted  for  that  purpose  in  very  early  ages. 

100.  Of  what  was  the  "red  pottage"  made  for 
which  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  ? 

101.  Where  is  an  unfaithful  friend  said  to  be  like 
a  **  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  out  o^ joint  P" 

102.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  one  of  our  Lord's 
followers  calls  Jesus  by  the  title  of  "Son  of  Man." 

108.  What  present  did  Abraham  give  to  Abimelech 
as  a  witness  of  his  having  dug  the  Well  of  Beer- 
sheba  P 

104.  Whskt  prophet  is  recorded  aa  having  visited 
the  town  of  Beer-sheba  in  after  years  t 


ANSWERS  TO  QUSSnONS  ON  PAOK  240. 

85.  Agabus  (Acta  xxi.  10,  11). 

86.  Jacob  (Deut.  xxvi.  5). 

87.  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
ye  might  say  to  this  sycamine  tree  "  (Luke  xvii.  6). 

88.  Cana  in  Galilee    (comi>are   John   L   45   and 
xxi.  2). 

89.  "  Till  ye  be  left  aa  a  beacon  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain  "  (Isaiah  xxx.  17). 

90.  Gen.  xv.  17. 

91.  "  Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you,  I 
would  not  write  with  paper  and  ink  "  (2  John  ii.  12). 

92.  Gen.  xiv.  23. 
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(Drmma  if  CAaouilE  SLADn.] 

FIRST       FLOWERS. 

BT  AHNZ   BIALI.      - 

^5i  ELICATE  Hargaret,  aweet  and  Tair,  I  LUy  and  white  pink,  witt  deir-teare  wet, 

"jT^^     Tenderly  aalia  in  faei  small  parterre  Primnla,  hyacinth,  violet, 

^^^"      Earliaet  floweis  that  bloMom  time,  |  Sctowdrop,  and  otiien  her  hand  hath  iet. 
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PaaBmg  she  severs  ker  first-blown  rose — 
Smiles  in  the  sunbeam,  for  well  she  knows 
Whither  her  daintiest  floweret  goes. 

Pipes  the  sweet  thrush  to  the  morning  hours^ 
Threads  she  the  maze  of  her  garden  bowers. 
Slowly  arranging  her  choicest  flowers. 

Through  the  low  porch  with  its  leafy  screen. 
Past  the  old  cedar  so  darkly  green, 
Into  the  grass  lane   the  hills  between. 


Humble  the  cottage  the  maiden  seeks. 
Tender  the  greeting  she  gently  speaks. 
Lovely  the  flush  that  o'erspreads  her  cheeks. 

*'  Flowers,  sweet  flowers — a  rose  once  more ! ' 
Cries,  as  she  passes  the  open  door. 
One  young  as  she,  but  sorrowing  sore. 

Fragrance  and  colour  the  room  invade, 
Happy  the  nokegay  and  blest  the  maid. 
Thus  to  enliven  affliction's  shade. 


THE    UNSPEAKABLE    GIFT. 

BY  THE  BEY.   W.  COVINaTON,  M.A.,  VICAB  OF  ST.  LUKE*8,   SHEPHERD'S  BUfiH. 


E  now  invite  our  readers  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  a  very 
solemn  subject,  the  gift  of  God's 
Spirit— a  gift  which,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  life — ^a  gift 
which,  if  it  be  not  a  fact,  leaves  Christianity  shorn 
of  one  of  its  most  essential  blessings.  For,  con- 
sider for  a  moment  how  much  rests  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Redeemer's  promise.  If  it  be 
not  true,  then  hath  Christ  come  upon  the  earth 
and  lived  and  died  and  passed  away  leaving 
behind  him  no  abiding  presence  to  testify  of  Him. 
If  it  be  not  true,  then  were  his  last  and  dearest 
words  of  promise  left  unfulfilled.  If  it  be  not 
true,  then  are  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  desolate, 
and  all  those  pleadings,  those  sacred  pleadings, 
which  they  have  felt  within  them ;  all  those  voices, 
warning  against  evil  and  leading  on  to  good;  all 
those  holy  influences  by  which  alone  they  have 
felt  themselves  maintained  in  their  up-hill  walk 
through  life — all  these  have  their  origin  only  in 
the  excited  fancy  of  a  too  vivid  imagination — all 
these  ore  but  the  product  of  some  undefined 
quality  resident  in  their  heart.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  true  that  the  promise  of  Christ  has  been 
fulfilled,  that  God  does  send  his  Spirit  to  dwell 
within  a  man,  then,  indeed,  there  is  no  more  momen- 
tous question  for  each  soul  to  ask  itself  than  this — 
"What  is  my  part  or  share  in  this  most  precious  gift  ? 

It  is  in  the  earnest  desire  that  I  may,  by  God's 
blessing,  enable  you  to  answer  in  your  own  heart 
such  a  question  as  this  that  I  venture  now  to  write 
upon  this  subject. 

Ideas  and  theories  there  are,  of  course,  many, 
varying,  and  confused.  I  mention  one  or  two  false 
ones,  to  clear  away  the  ground  ready  for  the  true. 
Some  men  think  that  the  presence  of  Grod's  Spirit 
is  a  thing  to  be  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and 
utterly  refuse  to  believe  that  be  acts,  unless  they 
are  sensible  of  his  action.  As  well  might  they  try 
to  see  the  wind,  or  to  feel  a  sound.  As  ♦ell  might 
they  expect  to  measure  with  the  eye  the  pressure 


of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  grasp  with  the  hand  a 
musical  chord.  Every  part  and  portion  ef  God's 
creation  makes  itself  felt  in  that  special  depart- 
ment of  being  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  in  no 
other — the  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear,  each  in  its  own 
province,  experiencing  those  sensations  which  it 
has  been  created  to  grasp.  Not  otherwise  in  the 
spirit  world  must  the  things  of  the  spirit  be 
grasped  by  the  spirit,  and  by  the  spirit  alone. 
Hand  and  eye  and  ear  must  alike  pass  away  with 
the  body  of  earth — ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to 
dust.  Out  of  them  shall  arise  the  Eesurrection 
body,  with  naught  of  fleshly  taint,  with  naught  of 
earthly  stain — a  fitter  habitation  for  the  ransomed 
souL  Not,  therefore,  to  the  senses  of  this  frail 
tenement  of  clay  will  the  Spirit  of  Grod  address 
itself;  only  in  that  inner  sanctuary  of  being,  which 
is  God's  own  temple,  will  its  pleading  voice  be 
heard.  And  some  men  think  that  the  in-dwelling 
of  God's  Spirit  is  to  be  a  kind  of  magical  power, 
to  influence  for  good  and  to  debar  from  evil ;  that 
henceforth,  from  and  after  the  date  of  his  first 
dwelling  in  their  heart,  it  shall  be  impossible  for 
them  to  sin,  impossible  to  do  wrong;  and  when 
they  behold,  as  they  will  constantly,  those  whom 
they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  truest 
Christians  following  a  course  of  action  which  is 
manifestly  an  error,  they  say  that  such  men 
cannot  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  con- 
sequently his  indwelling  is  a  myth.  My  readers, 
if  his  indwelling  were  a  magical  possession  of  this 
kind,  God's  whole  purpose  in  the  education  of  man 
would  be  upset.  If  the  Spirit  dwelling  within  a 
man  took  away  from  him  his  liberty  of  action, 
instantly  man  becomes  a  slave,  no  longer  a  free 
agent. 

You  say,  perhaps,  better  to  be  a  slave  of  good 
than  a  free  agent  in  evil,  but  Go^l  says  differently. 
God  says,  I  want  a  free  agent  in  good — want  a 
man  near  me,  who  can,  of  his  own  account,  de- 
liberately reject  the  evil,  and  deliberately  choose 
the  good.  I  do  not  want  a  man  who  is  only  good 
because  he  is  possessed  by  a  power  which  compels 
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him  to  be  80.  Near  my  tbrone  I  want  the  man  I  Uon,  but  you  know  that  it  has  sncconred  him, 
who  has  Gome  through  great  tribulation,  throagh  I  when  you  see  the  temptation  evercome.  And  yoa 
the  great  testing  time ;  who  has  washed  his  robes  i  k&ow  that  it  was  not  in  his  own  strength  that  he 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  i  overcame  when  you  see,  next  day,  his  brother,  like 
wLo  has  hungered,  and  thirsted,  and  striven  to  him  in  all  but  his  possession  of  God's  Spirit, 
overcome  the  evil  and  to  grasp  the  good,  and  at  weakly  yielding  to  the  attack  of  something  in- 
last  has  won  the  crown.  I  will  not  leave  him '  finitely  less  formidable.  The  work  of  the  Spirit 
comfortless;  I  wiU  come  to  him,  and  help  him,  is  indeed  to  be  known  by  its  fruits — love,  joy, 
and  guide  him  into  truth ;  but  my  guiding  will  ]  peace,  longsuffbring,  patience,  meekness,  tem- 
not  be  the  guiding  of  force,  nor  my  influence  a '  peranoe.  These  things  are  not  innate  in  fallen 
power  irresistible,  but  only  a  gentle  leading  on,  j  human  nature ;  but  these  are  the  things  which 
such  as  may  help  the  man  to  choose  or  to  reject  \  God's  spirit  will,  if  unresisted,  pour  richly  into 
for  himself.  I  every  heart,  and  by  their  presence  there  you  shall 

What*  then,  is  it,  some  one  will  say,  this  in-  know  that  it  is  His  home, 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  P  If  it  be  not  sensible,  I  One  other  question  men  sometimes  ask :  "  How 
and  if  it  be  not  magical,  surely  it  is  nothing  at  all. !  shall  I  get  possession  of  this  Spirit  of  God  P " 
My  readers,  this  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  sub- '  Reader,  I  think  that  that  is  a  mistaken  question, 
jects  npon  which  one  man  can  speak  to  another ;  I  think  it  is  put  altogether  the  wrong  way.  If 
and  I  cannot  but  answer  that  he  would  be  guilty !  our  God  whom  we  worship  were  a  distant  Being, 
of  the  most  arrant  presumption  who  should  dare  >  one  who  had  to  be  sought  after  by  long  searching 


to  say  that  he  con  define  accurately,  and  decide 
exactly,  how  the  Spirit  of  God  is  or  is  not  to  work. 
The  words  of  the  Saviour  himself  must  surely  be 


in  order  to  be  found;  if  he  were  a  hard  being, 
who  denied  himself,  and  concealed  himself  firom 
all  but  the  most  pressing,  then  that  question 


our  guide  in  this — **  The  wind  bloweth  where  it '  might  well  be  asked.  But  such,  blessed  be  Sis 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest-  the  sound  thereof,  but '  holy  Name,  is  not  at  all  His  character*  If  there 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  be  any  truth  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  if  there 
goeth ;  even  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  be  any  truth  in  the  Bevelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Spirit."  In  the  visible  world  you  cannot  measure  \  then  our  God  is  not  a  distant  God,  not  a  hard  God, 
out  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the  breath  of  loving  to  hide  Himself,  but  rather  a  loving  Grod 
heaven ;  you  can  only  stand  by  and  watch  a  while. ;  longing  to  reveal  Himself,  and  the  question  which 
Now  it  is  whispering  softly  through  the  summer '  we  must  ask  is  not  so  much.  How  shall  I  gain 
breeze,  and  now  is  driving  in  wildest  finry  through  possession  of  Him  P  but.  How  shall  I  let  Him 
the  winter  storm.  "  Thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  take  possession  of  me  P  Ah  I  it  will  not  do  for 
cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.'*  It  is  an  influence !  us  to  think  of  God's  Spirit  as  something  far 
before  which  the  reed  must  bend,  and  the  oak  I  away  from  us,  which  we  have  to  go  long  dis- 
break ;  yet  an  influemce  intangible  and  unseen.  tanoes  to  fetch,  which  we  have  to  struggle  to  gain. 

Even  so,  saith  our  Lord,  is  the  Spirit,  is  the    The  presence  of  God's  Spirit  is  all  around  us,  like 
coming  and  the  going  of  the  Divine  influence,    the  very  atmosphere  which  we  breathe*  like  our 


The  human  heaH  is  like  the  chaos  of  the  waters. 


native  aJr.    It  is  only  when  we  close  the  windows 


rent  and  torn  and  troubled    by  the  conflicting    and  bar  the  doors,  it  is  only  when  we  insist  upon 


forces  of  creation,  that  are  struggling  to  work  out 
the  second  birth;  and  over  the  face  of  the  deep 
there  is  brooding,  as  of  old,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
working  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasnre.     It  is  true  that  we  cannot  see  him  ;  it  is 


breathing  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  our  own 
creation,  that  we  keep  Him  out  of  the  habitation 
of  our  heart.  Only  unbar  the  doors,  and  throw 
wide  open  the  casements,  and  you  will  not  need 
to  ask.  How  shall  I  gain  God's  Spirit  P  for  his 


true  that  our  senses  cannot  feel  Him ;  but,  never- 1  Presence  will  come  in,  Mke  a  fert^ising  flood,  and 
iheless,  we  know  that  He  is  there  by  the  wondrous  '  fill  you  full  of  God.  Do  you  ask  what  difil^rence 
power  which  He  exerts  upon  the  life,  and  the  '  will  it  make?  What  difference  does  it  make  when 
wondrous  help  which  He  is  ever  ready  to  give. '  you  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  some  long- 
But  how,  you  will  say,  is  this  consistent  with  that  I  closed  house,  and  let  in  the  glorious  air  of  heaven  P 
other  assertion,  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is    For  the  moment,  perhaps,  you  see  no  change. 


not  to  be  apprehended  by  the  senses  P  The  answer 
is  simple  enough:  that  that  which  is  intangible 
in  its  operation  may  be  very  tangible  indeed  in  its 
results.  Tou  cannot  see  the  storm  pass  by  you, 
but  yon  know  that  it  has  passed  where  the 
oak  lies  prostrate.  You  cannot  see  Gk>d's  Spirit 
sncconring  a  man  who  is  struggling  and  weU-nigh 
falling  before  the  attack  of  some  fearful  tempta- 


But  presently  there  comes  an  alteration.  You 
begin  to  breathe  more  freely ;  you  feel  that  you 
are  stronger,  healthier  than  before.  Life  that 
was  sinking  and  dying  in  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere begins  to  brighten  and  to  revive,  and  soon, 
though  it  is  hard  to  describe  the  difference,  yet 
you  are  a  changed  man.  Even  so,  my  readers, 
will  God's  Spirit  flood  your  heart,  if  you  will  but 
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let  Him.  It  is  not  that  yon  mnst  reach  Him,  bnt 
that  yon  mnst  let  him  reach  yon.  Only  so  many 
of  ns  will  not;  we  will  keep  him  ont;  we  will 
follow  the  guidance  of  our  own  hearts,  sometimes 


even  wilfully  mistaking  that  for  His  gnidanoe. 
May  He  help  ns  all  to  get  rid  of  our  self-deoeit, 
and  just  simply  to  give  np  ourselves,  withoat  one 
single  reservation,  wholly  unto  Himself. 


PRIVATE    AND    CONFIDENTIAL. 

BT     THE     BEV.     W.     H.     STATHAX. 
GOSrr&ADICTOBINESS. 


VEBY  tame  world  it  would  be,  you 
say,  if  everybody  agreed  with  every- 
body: for  your  part,  yon  prefer  lemon- 
ade to  still  water,  and  would  give  it 
a  little  fizz  up  with  your  finger,  when 
the  effervescence  subsided,  rather  than  take  it 
quiescent  and  flat ! 

But  yon  must  I'emember,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  tameness  of  mental 
agreement !  Of  course,  Hve  all  admit  that  variety 
of  opinion  produces  quickened  interest,  and  lends 
a  charm  to  conversation.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
want  to  secure  an  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  intellec- 
tual world.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  what  were 
virtually  Acts  of  Uniformity  for  trees  and  hedges, 
as  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  men  shaped  trees 
into  tlie  rude  images  of  things!  No,  once  and 
for  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  objection  I 
took  just  now  to  your  friend  Mr.  Frettall  is  that 
he  does  not  agree  with  anybody,  and  not  even  with 
himself  I  If  you  happen  to  express  as  your  opinion 
to-day  what  he  himself  said  yesterday  to  somebody 
else,  he  will  differ  from  it  in  some  quick  quaint 
way  or  other  at  once !  Some  "  facet "  or  other  of 
the  opinion  will  now  evoke  a  contrary  opinion  on 
his  part,  and  he  will  unwittingly  slay  his  former 
self.  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  in  England  con- 
versation is  like  steam,  it  takes  some  considerable 
time  to  get  up  I  And  after  all  you  must  commence 
some  way  or  other.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  you 
venture  the  harmless  remark  to  Mr.  F.,  that  it 
is  rather  cool.  "  Cool,  sir !  He  says,  Cool  I  IVe 
had  all  the  windows  opened  at  the  top,  and  tried 
to  get  a  breath  or  two  of  air  in.  Cool !  Why, 
Jane,  he  say»  it's  cool !  Have  you  seen  the  weather- 
glass, sir?  Robert,  fetch  me  the  Negretti.  Cool!" 
Now,  the  last  thing  on  earth  you  intended  to  do, 
when  you  tried  to  open  np  a  pleasant  little  path- 
way of  conversation  by  saying  it  was  cool,  was  to 
lead  to  a  contest  of  opinion !  If  you  are  a  stranger 
yon  are  surprised,  and  if  you  are  not  a  stranger 
you  will  know  what  to  expect.  As  the  old  song  say^, 
he  does  it,  **  aoos  it  is  his  habit."  It  would  have  been 
just  the  same,  for  instance,  if  you  had  started  on 
another  track.  If  you  had  ventured  a  remark,  say  on 
distance,  and  had,  unluckily  for  yourself,  suggested 
that  the  cab  distance  was  a  good  three  miles ! 


Instantly  Mr.  F.  would  have  been  down  upon  you, 
with  distance-books  and  maps,  and  corroborations 
from  Jane  and  Charlotte,  and  the  boot-boy,  and 
anybody. — "  Three  miles  P  How  absurd  I  It  is 
really  wonderful  that  you've  come  across  so  often  and 
then  committed  yourself  to  so  foolish  a  statement ! 
Three  miles !  Why  it's  not  more  than  two  miles 
and  five-eighths  and  a  sixteenth  of  the  rest ! "  Per- 
haps it  isn't.  But*  you  could  have  assured  Mr. 
F.  that  it  really  didn't  matter  a  button  to  you 
what  the  exact  distance  was,  and  that  during  the 
elaborate  proof,  which  he  would  not  stop  or  post- 
pone, you  would  much  rather  have  had  a  look  at 
his  Times,  or  taken  a  stroll  into  his  conservatory. 
Of  course,  those  who  live  with  such  people  become 
accustomed  to  their  contradictory  peculiarities,  and 
tread  as  gingerly  as  possible  over  all  debatable 
ground.  But  it  is  fine  fun,  if  you  are  in  the  secret, 
to  see  how  eagerly  the  Mr.  Ps  of  the  universe  lie 
in  wait  like  pointers  to  scent  a  good  bit  of  contra- 
diction !  Perhaps  game  is  scarce,  and  a  real  down- 
right good  bold  assertion  has  not  been  made  for 
some  time ;  but  presently  one  comes,  which  is  like 
the  starting  up  of  a  brace  of  pheasants,  with  a 
beautiful  "whirr!"  Pop,  pop,  pop,  goes  Mr.  F., 
and  his  eye  brightens  with  excitement,  for  has  he 
not  been  waiting  the  best  part  of  thirty  minntes  to 
have  a  good  shot  at  somebody  P  The  worst  of  such 
a  contradictory  spirit  is,  that  it  makes  those  around 
and  about  the  Fs  of  society  speak  with  "bated 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness ;  "  they  get  so 
tired  of  the  "  superior  person's  "  dogmatism  and 
defiance,  and  proof-sheets,  and  general  ammunition, 
that  they  draw  back  humbly,  and  say,  "  Oh !  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  cannot  be  three  miles ;  no, 
certainly  not  quite  three!"  This  rather  enrages 
than  satisfies  Mr.  F.,  who  sees  the  target  dropped 
down  just  as  he  was  going  to  fire  at  it,  and  all  he 
can  do  then  is  to  utter  some  profound  and  search- 
ing remarks  upon  carelessly  expressed  opinions. 

And  now  that  your  remark  upon  agreeing  with 
everybody  has  &irly  started  me,  mon  eher  Jrerr^ 
upon  this  Private  and  Confidential,  just  let  me  say 
that  I  have  noticed  in  your  children  something  of 
the  same  ppirit.  Indeed,  when  I  was  last  at  your 
most  hospitable  house,  their  mamma  said,  "  Don't 
contradict,  Edith."    "  Don't  contradict,  Arthur ! " 


disease  iiamedutelj,  for  if  a  child  wilfully  contra- 
dicts a  parent,  the  beat  receipe  that  I  know  is  to 
suggest  that  "Bed  is  good  for  Bobby;'  and 
olChoDgh  he  may  differ  is  opinion,  it  ia  probable 
that  Bobby  will  not  contradict  again.  The  danger, 
howeTer,  is  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  For  con* 
tradictorineas  of  spirit  makes  everybody  nncom- 
forlable  all  round ;  it  promote!  fliuhed  faoes,  indi- 
gestion, spleen,  naaghty  temper,  turmoila  aboat 
triflea,  upsetting  of  gravy  dishes,  and  what  the 
advertisemonts  on  the  pill-bozes  call  "  general 
nneaaiuesa  of  the  system."  Some  people,  do  what 
they  will,  seem  to  be  slaves  to  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction. A  kind  of  morbid  fear  of  agreement — or 
peihaps  I  shoold  say  of  agroeableneBS— seems  to 
take  possession  of  them,  and  they  are,  without 
intending  harm  by  it,  not  only  disagreers,  bnt 
often  very  disi^eeoble.  I  have  long  thought  that 
(be  somewhat  vulgar  game  of"  Aunt  Salty"  might 
be  refined  and  popnkrised ;  and  that  in  the  back 
regions  of  the  house,  yard,  or  garden.  Aunt  8. 
might  be  fixed  on  the  stick  and  flung  at  on  the 
Oreenwi(^-fair  system  of  three  shies  for  a  penny. 
I  am  anre  that  oontradictoriness  and  all  latent 
bodginesB  (and  they  are  all  forma  of  ment^  gont) 
might  be  somewhat  saccessfuhy  worked  off  in  such 
a  way.  Aunt  S.  need  not  be  so  u^y  as  at  the 
fairs,  nor  need  the  sticks  be  so  heavy ;  and  yet 
there  might  be  room  for  active  mnsoular  ezerrase 
in  flinging  away  at  her  head.  How  muiy  homes 
might  be  restored  to  the  reetfolness  of  a  beautiful 
banqnillity  I 

Well,  yoa  say,  yonVe  listened  to  my  long 
expostolation  against  the  contradictors  in  society, 
ud  you  are  stilt  of  much  the  same  opinion  as 
before,  at  least  in  one  respect,  vie.,  that  the  people 
irho  give  in  to  everything,  and  almost  &11  to  sleep 
when  yon  are  talking  to  them,  are  amon^  the 
worst  bores  in  society ;  their  yea  is  not  yea,  and 
their  nay  is  not  nay  I  All  they  mean  is,  "  Let  me 
go  my  ways  in  peace — give  ma  ease,  give  me 
cMel"  Conscience  and  opinion  seem  alike  to  be 
sound  asleep  in  them,  and  you  think  their  state  is 
dasgerons 1 

Very  likely,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  surely  we  have 
no  need  to  ptoint  always  to  oppoeilet  as  eiouseB  for 
not  removing  "ills  that  be!"  The  free  play  of 
intelligent  thought,  the  necessity  of  earnest  inqniry, 
the  deUght  of  quick  appreciation  of  argument, 
Aese  are  all  possible  without  the  presence  of  the 
ugly  spirit  of  oontradictoriness,  which  is  much 
more  a  matter  of  temper  than  opinion !  Of  all 
tempers,  the  hot  one  that  hastily  boils  over  ia  not 
to  be  compared  in  nn  pleasantness  to  the  one  that 
keeps  simmering  and  simmering,  and  letting  little 
fizsngt  off  in  constant  contradictoriuess  I  We 
wmetimea  see  smaQ  men  tiy  to  be  big  ones  by  a 


all  thanks  to  those  who  now  and  then  have  pluck 
enough  to  have  it  really  oat  with  such  people,  and 
who  prove  indisputably  that  the  distance  too* 
really  three  miles  I  In  soch  cases,  Mr.  Frettall  will 
probably  say,  "It  was  a  pity  that  yon  lost  yonr 
temper  over  it."  But  this  is  fiir  too  hard  work  to 
be  undertaken  of^en.  Wars  about  trifles  are  too 
costly  in  time  and  spirit  too.  We  onght  surely  to 
be  able  to  suggest  that  it  is  hot  or  cold  without 
the  danger  of  a  wumly-coutested  argument,  and 
to  predicate  ttiis  or  that  in  relation  to  trivial 
matters  without  a  conflict  of  statistics  1  Bnt  it  is 
the  ipirit  beneath  the  contradiotoriness  that  needs 
the  first  correction!  Let  the  sweetening  rod  bs 
cast  into  the  bitter  waters  of  the  heart.  And 
here  let  me  suggest  that  whatever  specific  views 
people  may  take  about  Christian  dogma,  all  must 
be  at  one  in  the  conviction  that  a  morally  and  a 
spiritually  educated  sensibility  mnst  be  the  result 
of  true  oneness  with  Qhrist.  The  much-abused 
word,  "gentleman,"hBS,after all,abe»ntifulideaat 
the  heart  of  it.  Men  and  women  are  contradictory 
because  they  are  not  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 
Probably  they  regard  gentleness  as  weakness,  fit. 
only  for  invalids,  who  cannot  flght.  The  rough- 
foroe  which  can  "put  down"  people  ia  a  brute 
force  after  all.  Contradictoriuess  is  generally 
lond;  and  as  it  cannot  fjear  to  be  beaten,  it  rises 
higher  in  the  gamut  of  sound  as  its  own  arguments 
get  weaker  and  weaker.  It  ia  always  a  sign  of  a 
weak  nature  as  well  as  of  a  proud  nature.  Alex- 
ander Smith  speaks  in  one  of  his  essays  of  people 
who,  "  break  ^  the  shocks  of  life  on  the  buffers  of 
their  own  vanity ; "  and  so  it  is  with  contradictory 
people,  for  if  some  valiant  opponent  proves  incon- 
testably  that  they  are  wrong,  instantly  they  take 
op  the  conversation  to  the  lofly  ground,  that  their 
view  of  tiie  case,  if  not  the  correct  one,  ought  to 
be  right.  Wo  demnr  to  these  people  chiefly  when 
they  spoil  cosy  little  gatherings,  and  lord  it  over 
the  so-called  weaker  vessels  of  home,  which  veeselii, 
if  smaller  and  less  pretentions,  often  hold  a  much 
better  qualitative  amount  of  wisdom  than  the  gresit 
contradictors  of  society.  I  believe  the  habit  is 
almost  incurable,  save  by  the  best  of  all  remedies 
— a  diviner  life— one  that  is  much  in  communion 
with  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  hearb. 
Nothing  is  more  beautiful  thou  genuine  gentle- 
monhness ;  nothing  is  more  det«stAble  than  bump- 
tiousness and  overbearingness !  I  have  ollen 
wished  that  this  latter  sort  of  character  could  go 
to  "  a  man's  school "  for  a  few  months.  You 
remember,  my  friend,  school-days,  and  bow  the 
pert  cocky  sort  of  followH  were  tamed  down  after 
a  while,  UIl  even  their  own  ibothera,  who,  by-the- 
bye,  they  had  begun  to  domineer  over  at  home, 
scarcely  knew  them,  so  improved  was  theconditioo 
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of  their  offapriog.  Alas!  this  remedy  is  unavailable 
for  the  bigger  bullies  of  manhood's  days.  Life  is 
made  up  of  "  diepositions,"  aad  the  best  preeento- 
tion  some  people  could  give  to  others  would  be 
that  of  new  Christiau  luonners.  A  tme  Chris- 
tian must  often  be  reminded  of  "  the  gentleness 
of  Christ,"  and  bo  must  often  think  of  the 
beantifnl  prophecy  concerning  Him — "  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  'cry."  Calmly  patient,  yst  He 
never  comprorauied  with  evil,  and  thoDgh  "He 


opened  not  His  month,"  His  character  ever 
witnessedito  the  troth  I  How  mnch  need  we  all 
have  "  to  learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,  that  we  may  find  rest  for  our  soula."  Uy 
dear  frieud,  we  agree  in  the  main,  though  we 
seemed  to  differ  at  the  commenoement.  The  tnie 
gentleman  is  a  Christian,  and  the  snappish  spirit 
of  CoHTBtsiCTOKiKBSS,  wbioh  makes  all  men  and 
women  and  children  uncomfortable,  is  alicu  to  the 
genius  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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CHAPTBE  XXXV. 
T  was  a  rare  occorrenoe  to 
find  Mr.  Allonby  in  Doris's 
sitting  ■  room     during     the 
hours  he  had  set  aside  for 
work,    and    Eda    had    fre- 
quently called    again  and 
agtiin  without  seeing  him; 
but  this  morning  she  found 
I  artist  there,  but  one  of  his 
young  man  whose  precarious 
been  for  some  months  post  a 
ich  aniiety  to  hii  friends. 
>nby  was  looking   unuauaUy 
grave,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  his  guest,  and 
putting  a  chair  for  hei  near  Gran's,  he  resumed  his 
position  beside  the  fireplace,  where  he  could  shade 
his  face  from  observation. 

Harry  Allonby  bad  been  ^■"■"''"g  eagerly  when  Eda 
enterad,  and,  undeterred  by  the  presence  of  one  who 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  stranger,  he  drew  nearer 
to  his  brother,  and  resumed  the  discnsBion.  "  I  have 
aeen  my  doctor,  and  told  him  that  I  have  a  fab 
prospect  of  doing  well  in  New  Zealand  if  I  go  out 
there  at  onct,  and  he  says  '  Qo,  by  all  means  1'  He 
seems  to  think  that  a  sea  voyage  may  set  me  up ; 
bestdes,  the  chmate  is  goodj  and  that  is  a  great 
indaoement,  isn't  it  P  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Frits,  thoughtfully,  "  it  oerWnly  is." 
"  Well,  then,  you  advise  me  to  accept  Morison's 
oSte,  snd  go  out  with  him  F " 

"Not  advise;  no,  Harry,  I  oannot  take  upon 
myself  that  responsibility.  Your  doctor  deals  too 
mu(^  in  doubtfal  rephas  to  your  questions.  The 
sea  voyage  may  strengthen  you,  and  the  climate  may 
agree  with  you.  He  does  not  say  positively  that  it 
will,  but  speaks  as  iE  he  were  bome  down  by  your 
eagemesB." 

"  Anyhow,  I  teel  disposed  to  try  the  eiperimant^" 
Harry  answered,  impatien  t  at  these  oljections ; 
"  snd  I  would  close  with  Uorison  at  once,  only  I 
cannot  go  withont  more  money  than  I  shall  be  able 
to  raise  nn^ded.     There  will  bi>  the  expenses  of  my 


outfit  and  the  voysge;  and  !  mnat  have  a  lew 
pounds  In  my  pocket  for  emergencies " 

He  paused,  and  anxiously  regarded  his  older 
brother,  who  did  not  make  any  direct  answer,  but 
addressed  himself  to  the  old  woman,  who  had  laid 
her  knitting  in  her  lap,  and  was  letting  her  dim  eyes 
travel  slowly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  faces  so 
dear  to  her. 

"  We  have  not  heard  Gran's  opinion  yet.  What 
should  you  say.  Gran,  if  one  of  your  nestlings  flew 
so  far  away  ?  " 

"But  distance  is  nothing  in  these  days  of  r^id 
travelling,"  interpoaed  Harry.  "  And  if  I  did  well, 
who  knows  but  I  might  persuade  some  'ot  you  to 
Join  me  F  It's  the  nunMy  that  is  the  obstacle.  If  I 
had  that  1  should  be  all  right." 

"  So  would  a  good  many  of  us,"  the  artist  rather 
sharply  retorted ;  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  his 
brotlieT  half  inclined  to  be  cross  at  the  tone  he  had 

"  What  ails  FritE  ? "  he  demanded.  "  He  knows 
that  I  would  have  tried  to  ci»itent  myself  here, 
though  I  always  detested  the  drudgery  of  the  deek, 
if  I  had  felt  well :  I  thought  he  would  agree  with  ns 
that  tliis  New  Zealand  opening  is  just  the  thing  for 
me !  However,  if  he  is  determined  not  to  help  me,  I 
must  give  up  the  idea." 

"  It  may  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  so,"  said 
Doris,  looking  up  from  her  needlework. 

"  But  it  is,"  the  young  man  persisted.  "  I  happen 
to  know  that  he  has  not  toudied  the  cheqne  he 
received  from  that  lldanahester  man  for  whom  he 
painted  a  pair  of  landscapes.  Can't  you  talk  to  him 
tor  me.  Gran  ?  " 

"  There 's  no  oooasion  for  it,"  she  answered,  quietly. 
"  I  never  knew  Frits  hold  back  when  either  of  ye 
wanted  help,  unUse  he  had  a  good,  a  very  good, 

"Butit'sawfnllydisappointiag!"  Harrynrged.  "I 
came  here  so  sore  of  his  help — so  poaitire  that  be 
would  enter  into  my  plans,  and  do  his  utmost  to 
further  them ;  instead  of  which  he  has  soaroely 
spoken,  and  what  little  be  has  said  eoav^ed  a  hint 
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that  I  must  stand  on  my  own  legs — ^he  could  do 
nothing  for  me." 

"Haye  patience,  lad/'  said  Qran.  "If  you  are 
to  go,  there'll  be  ways  and  means  found  for  ye ;  if 
not,  just  remember  that  what  we  plan  in  our  own 
strength  isn't  always  best  for  us;  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  if  our  Father  in  heaven  takes  the 
matter  out  oi  our  hands  into  His." 

*'0f  course  you're  right,  Qran/'  was  the  half- 
laughing  answer;  "that's  the  aggravating  part  of 
it — ^that  I  can  never  say  you're  not;  so  I'U  tell 
Morison  he  must  let  me  have  a  little  more  time  for 
consideration;  and  you'll  ask  Fritz  to  give  me  a 
decisive  answer  shortly,  won't  you  ?  And  now  Fll 
run  away,  or  Miss  Qranton  will  have  no  ohanoe 
of  a  dish  of  gossip,  and  then  Doris  will  be  dis- 
appointed." 

But  Eda,  having  already  outstayed  the  time  she 
allotted  to  herself,  said  her  adieux,  and  left  Harry 
chafing  under  the  hands  of  his  sister,  who  had  dis- 
covered a  loose  button  on  one  of  his  wristbcuEids,  and 
would  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  sew  it  on  tighter 
before  he  went  away. 

To  her  surprise  she  found  Mr.  Allonby  in  the 
street  belo^,  waiting  for  her. 

"  Did  you  say  that  you  are  going  back  to  the 
jeweller's?  May  I  walk  with  youP"  And  without 
waiting  for  her  hesitating  reply  ho  drew  her  arm 
through  his,  and  led  her  towards  the  Strand. 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?"  he  asked,  when  her  oom- 
mission  had  been  executed.  "  Will  you  walk  through 
the  Temple  with  me  ?"  And  seeing  that  he  had  an 
anxious  careworn  look  on  his  face,  she  assented. 

As  they  paced  up  and  down  one  of  the  solitary 
courts  to  which  the  sound  of  the  noisy  City  rarely 
]>enetrates,  Fritz  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's. 
"  Eda,  dear  little  friend,  I  am  in  trouble ;  dm  you 
comfort  and  counsel  me  P" 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly;  and  he  added« 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  My  own  wishes  are  struggling 
with  my  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  those  who  are 
dependent  on  me.  Will  you  call  me  selfish  if  I 
acknowledge  that  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is  now 
time  those  wishes  were  allowed  to  make  themselves 
heard?" 

"You  are  troubled  about  your  brother.  It  has 
vexed  you  that  he  harps  upon  this  voyage;  and 
yet " 

*'  And  yet  you  think,  with  him,  that  I  ought  to 
cheerfully  give  him  the  help  he  requires.  And  so 
I  ought;  but,  Eda,  most  I  always  make  these 
sacrifices  for  others  ?    Always  ?"  ^ 

"  I  think  you  are  happier  for  them,"  she  told  him. 

"I  have  been;  but  not  now!"  he  answered.  "I 
used  to  be  pleased  to  think  that  T  lived  solely  for 
my  family.  It  was  no  trouble  to  me  to  deny  mysplf 
for  their  sakes ;  and  I  cannot  remember  ever  relaxing 
in  my  toils  until  the  young  folks  were  all  fairly 
staxted  in  the  world.   But  just  lately .  I  may  tell 


you  all  that  is  in  my  thoughts,  may  I  not,  Eda  ?  It 
will  not  pain  you  to  know  that  you  are  very  dear  to 
me,  will  it  ?" 

She  did  not  answer ;  her  heart  was  throbbing  too 
tumultuously  for  speech;  but  he  saw  her  cheek 
crimson,  her  eye  droop,  and  he  took  heart  from  her 
confusion. 

"Just  lately"—- she  comprehended  the  delicate 
intimoKlon — "new  hopes  and  wishes  have  risen 
within  me.  I  have  dreamed  of  working  for  a  dear 
libtl^  wife-— of  seeing  the  only  woman  I  have  ever 
loved  beside  me,  and  of  having  my  life  crowned  and 
glorified  by  her  affection.  If  this  dream  is  never 
destined  to  be  realised*  tell  me  so,  Eda,  and  I  will 
try  to  forget  that  I  have  cheririied  it !" 

The  hand  that  lay  on  his  arm  began  to  tremblei, 
but  it  was  not  withdrawn;  and  Mr.  Allonby  went 
on,  "  Only  yesterday  I  told  myself  that  I  should  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  say  to  you — '  Eda^  will  you  be  my 
honoured  wife?'" 

But  here  Eda  suddenly  checked  him,  and  her  face 
wore  a  doubtful  look.  "  Do  I  deserve  to  hear  you 
say  this  ?  Do  you  forget  how  short  a  time  it  is  since 
you  saw  me— 


t> 
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I  forget  nothing,"  he  told  her,  when  she  paused. 

I  have  watched  you  too  closely  not  to  know  that 
your  regrets  over  that  affair  were  more  for  Biohaid 
Atwood's  dishonourable  conduct  than  for  yourself; 
and  I  have  loved  you  too  well,  ever  since  I  first  knew 
you  at  Ohessington,  not  to  feel  that  such  a  heart  as 
yours,  defw  Eda^  would  be  weU  worth  the  winning. 
But  I  may  not  say  to  yon  now, '  Try  to  love  me  a 
little,  until  I  can  teach  you  to  love  me  better'— 
I  may  not  say  this  now." 

"And  why?"  she  asked,  almost  inaudibly. 

He  sighed.  "Because  within  the  last  hour  or 
two,  as  you  have  just  heard,  a  fresh  call  has  been 
made  on  me.  Only  yesterday  I  was  telling  myself 
that  I  was  just  rich  enough  to  make  tiie  old  home 
brighter  and  pleasanter  for  your  reception,  if  I  could 
prevail  upon  you  to  come  to  me,  and  still  have  a 
few  pounds  left  for  any  rainy  day  that  may  come 
upon  us.  But  if  I  meet  this  fresh  demand,  my  own 
wishes  must  be  set  aside  for  a  considerable  time. 
Can  I  help  feeling  irritable  and  impatient?  Other 
men  are  not  tied  and  burdened  thusi  whilst  I  can 
never  shake  myself  dear." 

"You  would  not  wish  to!"  said  Eda,  gently. 
"What  would  your  home  be  without  Gran  or 
Doris  P" 

"Nay,  bless  them  both  1. 1  have  never  elassed 
either  of  them  as  among  my  burdens!"  he  cried, 
with  a  softened  look.  "  Ghran  helped  to  make  the 
home,  such  as  it  is;  and  Doris,  when  she  might 
have  married  well,  with  no  condition  annexed  but 
giving  us  up  because  we  were  too  poor  to  be  acknow* 
ledged,  elected  to  share  our  fortunes,  though  they 
were  at  the  ebb.  I  was  not  thinking  of  them  when 
I  spoke.    Is  it  selfish  to  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
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expeoted  to  defer  my  own  happinees  in  order  that 
''  Harry  may  try  an  experiment  which  may  not  be 

Bucoesafal?" 
*.*     "Poor  boy,  he   looks  very  delicate!"  said  Eda, 
wjiose  sympathies  were  divided  ones. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Fritz,  anxiously.  "  He 
was  always  Qran's  cosset-lamb,  because  she  fancied 
his  chest  was  weak ;  but  he  has  not  complained  until 
this  last  winter.  Now  you  speak  of  it,  he  certainly 
does  look  far  from  strong,  Edal"  And  then  he 
paused,  and  gazed  in  her  face,  with  bis  own  features 
working  strangely. 

**  Dear  Mr.  AUonby— 4ear  Fritz — we  can  trust  each 
other,  and  wait  a  little  longer!"  she  whispered, 
with  modest  blushes.  "  You  will  let  Harxy  go,  and 
I  shall  esteem  you  all  the  more  for  being  so  brave 
and  generous." 

"  But  I  want  you  so  badly,  Eda !  and  every  time 
I  think  of  you  harassed  with  those  troublesome 
ehildren,  and  not  half  appreciated  by  their  parents, 
I  feel  that  it  is  time  I  took  you  away." 

"But  I  shaJl  not  mind  sudh  petty  annoyances 
now !"  And  that  last  monosyllable  spoke  such 
volumes,  that  Fritz  was  consoled. 

A  few  tender,  earnest  words,  one  long,  firm  dasp 
of  hands,  and  then  they  parted ;  the  artist  to  rejoice 
his  brother's  heart  with  the  tidings  that  the  money 
he  required  should  be  forthcoming,  and  U>  be 
rewarded  presently  by  the  young  man's  restoration 
to  health  in  that  genial  dime  to  which  he  hastened ; 
and  Eda  to  ask  herself,  as  she  hastened  back  to 
T^bumia,  what  she  had  done  to  merit  the  blessing 
of  such  affection  as  Fritz  Allonby's.  He  was  not 
the  gay  handsome  ideal  of  her  youthful  visions,  but 
he  was  the  Christian  hero  with  whom  she  could  tread 
life's  thorniest  roads  patiently,  sustained  by  his  love 
and'  fortified  by  his  example.  She  had  truly  told 
him  that  no  trifling  vexations  would  harass  her  now 
that  she  had  hia  tenderness,  hia  manly  devt>tion  to 
rely  on! 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

Eba  was  still  wrapped  in  her  new-bom  felicity,  and 
wearing  brighter  smiles  than  her  lips  had  known 
since  those  first  ha|^y  days  at  ChessingtoH  Park, 
when  her  brother  called  upon  her,  and  abruptly  pro- 
posed that  she  should  resign  her  situation,  and 
reside— for  a  time,  at  ail  events — ^with  Sophie. 

"You  are  not  looking  well,"  he  said,  without 
appearing  to  see  her  astonishment,  "  and  the  change 
of  air  and  scene  will  brace  you  up  again.  Mrs. 
Granton  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you,  so  there 
need  be  nothing  said  about  obligations." 

"  But  Sophie  thoaght  she  would  like  to  go  abroad," 
Eda  remarked.     "  Do  you  propose  taking  her  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  She  has  a  pleasant  little  home 
of  her  own:  why  should  she  wish  to  leave  it? 
Besides,  she  is  the  last  person  who  should  propose  | 


travelling.  Indolent  and  ill-tempered  people,  who 
are  always  on  the  grU  vive  for  a  quarrel,  are  nuisaiioes 
at  hotels,  where  you  must  submit  to  some  diaoom- 
forts." 

"I  do  not  see  why  a  trip  to  Paris  under  yoor 
protection  need  entail  upon  your  wife  many  of  the 
unpleasantnesses  you  name;  and  it  is  very  natonJ 
that  she  should  wish  to  do  as  other  people  do,"  cried 
Eda — so  boldly  that  her  brother  fidgeted  on  his  chair, 
and  looked  annoyed. 

"  She  shall  have  her  wish  some  day ;  but  just  at 
present  it  is  impossible." 

"Why,  Mark?  You  speak  as  if  you  had  duties  that 
keep  you  in  town,  and  forget  that  your  first  duty 
should  be  to  study  the  happiness  of  the  woman  to 
whom  you  are  so  deeply  indebted !" 

"  Isn't  Sophie  old  enough,  think  you,  to  take  care 
of  herself,  without  your  jdaying  the  champion?" 
Mark  demanded,  with  an  offended  air.  "  Serioosly, 
Eda,  your  love  of  interfezing  is  growing  upon  yoo. 
I  never  oome  near  you  but  you  have  a  lecton 
ready  for  me  1" 

Eda  apologised,  and  then  sat  wondering  to  herseli 
if  what  he  said  was  quite  oorreet,  and  if  she  was,  as 
he  asserted,  fond  of  fault-finding.  No  one  else 
accused  her  of  it^  and  surely  it  could  not  alirays  he 
through  a  petty  passion  for  meddling  that  she  foimd 
herself  so  continually  in  opposition  to  her  nearest 
and  dearest  relation.  Somehow,  he  oontrived  to  grate 
upon  her  more  than  any  one  else  did.  Her  sense  of 
what  he  ought  to  be  was  always  at  war  with  stern 
reality;  and  to  see  her  only  brother  overweeningly 
ambitious,  greedy  of  gain,  and  careless  of  right, 
vexed  and  angered  her  till,  perhaps,  her  irritability 
induced  her  to  deserve  Mark's  reproadi*. 

"You  will  come  to  Sophie  at  onoe?  Say  to- 
morrow," he  urged,  "  and  I  will  meet  yon  at  London 
Bridge,  and  take  you  down  with  me." 

"But  it  is  impossible!"  Eda  replied.  "LitUe 
Bose  has  been  ailing  ever  since  I  was  at  Sydenham, 
and  the  medical  man  who  was  called  in  this  morning 
says  she  has  the  symptoms  of  scarlatina.  I  could 
not  leave  the  child  while  she  is  ill." 

"  Why  not  ?  You  are  not  her  nurse ;  and  it  is  veiy 
foolish  to  make  a  slave  of  yoursalf  for  other  people's 
children." 

"  I  love  the  child,  and  I  could  not  resolve  to  leave 
her  as  long  as  she  needs  me,"  his  sister  responded. 
"  Besides,  you  do  not  absolutely  want  me  at  Syden- 
ham, do  you,  Mark  ?     You  said  that  Sophie  is  well" 

"  Yes,  she  is  quite  well — in  health,  I  mean."  And 
then  he  made  so  long  a  pause  that  Eda  laid  her 
hands  on  his,  whispering,  "  What  is  it,  dear  Mark?" 

"Oh  nothing,  nothing  I  only" — and  now  his 
vexation  was  audible  in  his  voice — "  only  it  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  me  if  yoa  would  come  and  pay  us  a 
good  long  visit.  The  society  of  a  sensible,  energetic, 
unprejudiced  woman  like  yourself,  might  make  Sophie 
less  intolerable!" 


(Z>nvm  by  F.  Badnaid.) 
"Uu^'i  d«^Md  and  neglected  nife."— ji.  2 
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He  gave  himaeif  a  shake  as  he  encountered  the 
reproving  glance  in  his  sister's  eyes.  "  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  have  said  so  much ;  but  I  am  getting 
quite  sick  of  my  life.  Sophie  is  too  inert  to  employ 
herself  as  other  wives  do,  and  so  she  wastes  her  time 
in  brooding  over  her  fancied  wrongs,  and  considers 
herself  ill-used  whenever  I  leave  her  for  an  hour  or 
two." 

"  Then  don't  leave  her,"  said  Eda,  drily. 
"Absurd!  Because  a  woman  is  jealous  and  ill- 
tempered,  am  I  to  pin  myself  to  her  apron-strings  ? 
Of  course  it  is  dull  for  her  to  be  left  alone,"  he 
added,  hastily ;  '*  especially  as  she  hasn't  any  re- 
sources in  herself,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  Perhaps, 
Eda,  you  will  be  able  to  rouse  her  a  little,  and  give 
her  some  conception  of  what  an  English  wife  should 
be." 

"That  task  should  be  yours,  Mark.  Only  from 
her  husband  should  such  teachings  come;  if,"  she 
added,  "Sophie  really  requires  them — which  I  am 
unwilling  to  believe.  And  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
nothing  is  wanted  but  your  affection  and  a  little 
forbearance,  for  she  is  eager  to  please  you,  and  loves 
you  dearly." 

"  It  is  after  a  fashion,  then,  that  I  find  very 
irksome.     If  you  knew  what  a  vile  temper—" 

"But  I  had  rather  not  know!"  cried  £da» 
promptly ;  and  he  checked  himself. 

"You're  quite  right;  I  ought  not  to  bore  you 
with  a  long  story  of  what  I  have  had  to  put  up 
with  lately.  If  you  cannot  come  to-morrow,  when 
will  you?  If  some  one  doesn't  play  the  peace- 
maker, and  render  the  house  more  habitable  for 
me,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  stay  away  from  it  alto- 
gether." 

That  is  a  disgraceful  threat,  Mark !" 
Perhaps  it  is ;  but  I  am  provoked  to  it  by  her 
constant  tears  and  revilings.     I  did  not  marry  to  be 
the  slave  of  a  silly  woman's  caprices." 

"  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap,"  was  in  Eda's  mind 
while  he  was  speaking ;  and  very  earnestly  she  prayed 
him  to  yield  to  Sophie's  wishes,  and  take  her  abroad 
for  a  time. 

"She  may  go  to  Paris,  or  anywhere  she  likes  I" 
he  answered— "I  put  no  restrictions  on  her  move- 
ments ;  but  it  must  be  without  me.  I  have  told  her 
repeatedly  that  I  cannot  leave  London  just  now. 
I  am  concerned  in  the  management  of  a  new  com- 
pany, and  must,  for  my  own  interests,  stay  to  watch 
over  it." 

"Why  will  you  speculate,  knowing  that  Sophie 
olpects  to  it  ?"  Eda  rather  abruptly  demanded.  . 

"  Because  I  am  bitten  with  the  mania.,  I  suppose/' 
was  the  careless  answer. 

"But "  she  was  beginning  to  say,  when  he 

stopped  her. 

"Now,  my  dear  Eda,  you  are  trenching  upon 
matters  that  do  not  concern  you  in  the  least. 
I  eertainly  do  not  intend  to  let  my  energies  lie 
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dormant  because  my  wife  is  miserly,  and  in  terror 
lest  I  should  lose  for  her  a  pound  or  two  of  her 
treasured  cash;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make 
her  understand  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
submits  to  be  dictated  to  by  his  better  half.  It  is 
unreasonable  of  her  to  expect  it." 

I  do  not  think  Sophie  is  unreasonable." 
I  suppose  not ;  you  always  do  take  sides  against 
me,"  said  Mark — ^so  irritably  that  Eda  did  not  at- 
tempt a  reply ;  and  he  began  to  draw  on  and  button 
his  gloves.  By  the  time  this  was  accomplished  bii 
good-humour  returned. 
I  "Well,  little  sis,  when  am  I  to  tell  Sophie  that 
she  may  expect  you  ?'^ 

"  I  don't  know,  Mark.  I  cannot  leave  Mrs.  de 
Courcy  while  Bose  is  ill.' 
•"  WyXl  not,  you  mean  !' 
"  Will  not,  then ;  for  I  do  not  think  the  diild  woidd 
be  carefully  or  kindly  nursed  if  I  left  her.  Besides, 
I  know  that  I  am  of  use  here ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  should  not  be  at  Sydenham." 

"  If  you  could  keep  Sophie  within  bounds  I  should 
not  know  how  to  be  grateful  enough  to  you." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  my  sympathies  are 
with  her,  and  that  I  believe  it  to  be  in  your  own 
power  to  end  all  the  unpleasantnesses  at  which  you 
have  been  hinting.  Ko  one  can  take  your  place  for 
you,  Mark." 

"  This  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  WiU  you 
come?" 

"  I  will  think  it  over,  and  let  you  know  m^decisidn 
to-morrow.     I  cannot  say  more." 

Mark  looked  seriously  offended ;  but  though  Eda 
was  sorry  to  displease  him,  she  would  not  oome  to 
any  other  determination.  Here,  her  duties,  though 
sometimes  irksome,  were  dear;  but  she  doubted 
both  the  prudence  and  kindness  of  involving  herself 
in  her  brother's  disputes  with  his  wife.  He  had 
asked  her  to  play  the  peaee-maker — a  di£BcuIt  task 
when  both  parties  are  willing  to  be  conciliated ;  and 
how  mudi  more  so  when  one,  at  all  events,  was  not 
disposed  to  make  any  concessions  P  And  how  could 
she  counsel  Sophie  to  submit  herself  to  his  will, 
while  she  was  feeling  that  the  unfortunate  woman 
was  justified  in  complaining  of  his  neglect,  and  also 
in  obj^^^S  to  the  hazardous  schemes  in  which  he 
was  embarking. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  Sophie,"  she  finally  resolved ; 
"and  if  she  gives  me  reason  to  think  that  my 
companionship  will  be  of  any  service  to  her  I  will 
put  all  selfish  consideratiens  aside,  and  pay  her  a 
long  visit.  Knowing  Mark  better  than  she  does, 
I  may  be  able  to  come  to  her  aid  sometimes,  and 
perhaps  smooth  over  the  rough  places  when  he  says 
or  does  anything  to  vex  her." 

But  as  Violet  speedily  sickened  with  the  complaint 
that  had  attacked  her  sister,  Eda  was,  unable  to  carry 
out  her  intentions,  and  while  she  was  debating  whether 
to  write  or  leave  the  matter  still  in  abeyance.  She  was 
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sent  to,  one  morning,  to  leoehre  a  viaitor.  Fritz 
AUonby  had  oontriyed  to  make  several  calls  lately  to 
satisfy  himself  that  his  brave  little  betrothed  was 
not  iignring  her  health  bj  too  close  an  attendance 


on  the  sick  children ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  not 
her  artist  lover  who  waited  to  see  her,  but  Mark's 
already  despised  and  neglected  wife. 

(7*0  b€  cotUiimed.) 
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OC  whom  the  world  wm  not  worthy.    They  wandered  in  deBorts,  and  in  Tnn«nfad»«  and  in  dene  and  oavee  of  the 

earth."— Hbskbws  xi.  38. 


)iN  the  bequel,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
arrived  at  Borne,  and  for  "two  whole 
years  he  dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house, 
and  received  all  that  came  in  unto 
him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  for- 
bidding him. "  But  this  truce  with  heathenism  was 
not  to  last  long.  In  the  tenth  year  of  Nero,  the 
year  following  that  in  which  St.  Paul  was  released 
from  detention,  down  came  the  long  condensing 
forces  of  heathen  prejudice  and  superstition.  The 
Christians  were  persecuted  with  every  variety  of 
torture  that  the  inventiveness  of  malignity  could 
suggest.  Some  of  them  were  impaled  upon 
crosses,  covered  with  warm  pitch  and  tar,  and 
then  set  alight  to  guide  travellers  on  their  road. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  send  down  the  plummet 
and  line  of  exact  investigation  into  this  gulf  of 
blood.  Thousands  fled  to  the  catacombs.  That 
these  were  already  to  some  extent  in  existence  is 
proved  \^j  the  oration  of  Cicero  for  Cluentius, 
where  he  mentions  some  not  far  from  the  Esqui- 
line  Gate;  and  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  where  he 
speaks  of  a  spot  on  the  Appian  Boad,  which  was 
a  "  hiding-place  and  receptacle  for  thieves.'' 

When  the  poor  fugitives  had  made  their  way 
amid  peril  and  tears  into  these  gloomy  recesses, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  the 
galleries  approached  sufficiently  near  to  the  sur- 
ihce,  and  had  been  extended  into  woody  regions 
comparatively  distant  from,  the  more  populous 
quarters  of  the  city,  openings  would  be  made  to 
admit  light  and  air,  and  to  mitigate  the  horror  of 
the  place.  Dr.  Burton  informs  his  readers  that 
Baronios  mentions  the  cemetery  of  FrisciUa  being 
discovered  in  his  time  near  the  Via  Latina ;  and 
his  description  may  be  applied  to  all  the  rest.  He 
says,  '*  It  was  quite  a  subterranean  city :  at  the 
entrance  was  a  principal  street  wider  than  the 
rest,  and  on  each  side  were  several  other  streets, 
which  again  branched  off  into  lanes  and  alleys. 
There  were  faro,  as  in  cities,  and  more  open 
spaces  for  religious  meetings,  which  were  orna- 
mented with  pictures  of  saints  and  apertures  for 
light." 
Thither  went  down  these  persecuted  men,  with 


their  wives,  their  sons  and  daughters,  carrying  a 
frugal  stock  of  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  The 
little  children  were  put  to  rest  in  the  holes  and 
comers  of  the  underground  precinct.  The  prin- 
cipal avenues  were  dimly  lighted  by  lamps,  which 
could  be  instantly  extinguished  did  any  danger 
arise  from  the  footfall  of  an  intrusive  stranger. 
Serznons  were  preached,  and  the  holy  sacraments 
administered  in  some  of  the  larger  chambers.  These 
were  lighted  by  many  lamps,  to  give  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  the  scenes  of  praise  and  prayer.  Hence 
the  old  custom  throughout  Western  Christendom 
of  lighting  numerous  candles  when  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated.  In  later  times 
as  we  know,  this  custom  has  been  perverted  and 
abused*  imd  candles  lighted,  not  to  give  light,  but, 
in  the  brightness  of  mid-day,  to  give  some  imagi- 
nary additional  virtue  to  the  ceremony;  and  in- 
dividuals also  think  their  prayers  more  acceptable 
if  they  purchase  a  taper  and  set  it  alight  in  front 
of  some  altar.  The  temb  of  a  martyr  was  often 
selected,  and  used  as  an  altar-^ble;  hence,  per- 
haps, the  origin  of  the  expression  '*  altar-tomb." 
These  were  chiefly  constructed  of  terra-cotta. 
The  marbles  of  Pentelicus  and  the  porphyry  of 
^fi>yp^  were  a  monopoly  in.  the  hands  of  the 
heathen.  This  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  preserved  be- 
neath the  holy  table  in  so  many  ancient  churohes. 
They  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  Christ,  they  used 
written  forms  of  prayer,  they  said  or  sang  the 
Apostles^  Creedl  Diligent  students  of  the  anti- 
quities of  sacred  music  consider  that  many  of  the 
melodies  used  in  the  Temple  services  at  Jerusalem 
were  incorporated  into  the  public  worship  of  the 
primitive  Christian  Church.  To  these  tunes  were 
chanted  the  responsive  anthems  of  loyal  praise, 
which  they  lifted  up,  a  pure  incense,  to  Christ 
their  adorable  Lord  and  Gtodu 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
saints  who  were  pointedly  proscribed  by  the 
heathen  authorities,  passed  months  and  years 
without  ever  coming  into  the  upper  air;  there 
they  died  and  there  they  were  buried,  each  sleep- 
ing in  his  coffin-like  recess  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  Meanwhile  the  heart  of  the  great 
city  abore  beat  on  and  on  with  its  acoostomed 
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throb.  The  captive  from  Britain  was  forced  to 
fight  tiU  he  died  in  some  gladiatorial  show,  to 
glut  the  wild  and  omel  passions  of  the  Boman 
women.  The  Imperial  government  was  tolerant 
to  this  extent  to  religious  services,  that  it  was 
ready  to  incorporate  into  the  pantheon  all  the 
gods  of  all  the  nations  over  whieh  the  Boman 
eagle  brooded^  but  utterly  proscribed  any  faith 
which  claimed  to  be  exclusively  divine.  The 
vestals  still  lighted  the  sacred  fires ;  the  augurs 
still  examined  the  entrails  of  the  beasts  slain  in 
sacrifice,  or  drew  imaginary  squares  and  circles  in 
the  heavens  from  which  their  omens  were  to  be 
derived;  the  long  trail  of  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion, glittering  in  purple  and  scarlet  and  gold, 
still  traversed  the  Forum,  as  when  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  rifled  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  insultingly 
borne  aloft  to  show  the  completeness  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  City  of  Gkxl.  Little  children  were 
still  slain,  to  make  poisonous  and  abominable 
brewage.  The  sophist  wrangled  in  the  schools  of 
rhetoric.  Men  were  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  as  when  Noah  entered  into  the  ark. 
The  crimes  of  society  were  seething  as  in  a  cal- 
dron. Many,  no  doubt,  thought  no  change  at 
hand.  But  in  the  meantime  the  stone  hewn  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands  had  begun  to  roll ; 
Bel  was  about  to  bow  down,  and  Nebo  to  stoop. 
Beneath  the  earth  were  rising  to  heaven  the  songs 
of  Christian  love,  upon  the  earth  the  louder  cry  of 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  In  despite  of  all  the 
expedients  that  the  subtle  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Grovernment  could  suggest,  the  temples  were 
gradually  deserted;  the  oracles  lost  their  in- 
spired voices ;  the  fascinations  of  idolatry  &ded 
into  thin  air;  the  last  faun  ceased  to  haunt  the 
groves — so  that  the  religion  which  went  forth 
forlorn  and  insulted  from  the  hillock  of  Calvary 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Arimethean,  within  three 
hundred  years  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Csssars, 
and  grasped  the  sceptre  of  the  civilised  world. 

Kow  how  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  P  Why 
did  grave  patrician  men,  and  delicately  nurtured 
gentlewomen,  light-hearted  childhood  as  well  as 
hoary  age,  why  did  they  fiee  to  these  catacombs, 
leaving  the  light  and  enjoyment  of  the  Italian 
sky,  and  all  the  sweet  pleasures  of  domestic  life  P 
Why  were  they  contented  to  forego  the  sparkle  of 
the  violet  and  anemone  in  spring,  the  flash  of  the 
firefly  and  the  evening  star  in  summer,  and  the 
ten  thousand  splendoars  of  column  and  arch  piled 
on  high  throughout  the  oity,  the  fountains  of 
Egeria,  the  villas  of  Tusculum,  the  blue  hills  of 
Soracte,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Fincian  slopes — 
in  a  word,  all  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  life  of 
Imperial  Home  ?  It  was  because  their  old  faith 
in  heathen  mythology  had  been  out-thrust  and 
utterly  trampled  down  by  the  expulsive  force  of  a 


new  and  better  faith.  In  obedience  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  faith,  sometimes  overawing  them 
by  its  majesty,  and  sometimes  drawing  them  as 
with  cords  of  exquisite  love,  they  had  become 
Christians,  but  with  no  feeble  or  transient  con- 
viction. TO'  be  a  Christian  in  those  days  was  to 
have  a  very  intense  and  solemn  sense  of  forgive- 
ness through  the  blood  of  Christy  and  a  blessed 
hope  of  immortal  life  beyond  the  grave;  but  it 
was  also  to  risk  the  loss  of  all  things.  It  was  for 
a  man  to  see  his  property  confiscated,  and  his  life 
hunted  like  that  of  a  partridge  upon  the  moun- 
tains. It  meant  to  the  more  timid  and  retiring 
an  escape  down  deep  into  some  dim  catacomb, 
living  there  half  a  life,  a  sort  of  living  death.  Now 
how  are  all  these  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  P 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  few  Galilean  fishermen 
invented  this  religion  P — a  faith,  be  it  remarked, 
not  propagated  by  the  sword,  but  which  conquered 
by  sufiering,  so  that  it  was  well  said,  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  The  more 
the  whole  story  is  dispassionately  weighed  and 
studied,  the  more  the  conviction  will  grow  upon 
the  mind  that  it  was  the  light  of  a  new  Bevelation, 
shining  in  the  hearts  and  influencing  the  con- 
science and,  through  the  conscience,  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  men.  In  other  words,  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  alike  in  His  Person  and  work, 
was  indeed  the  manifested  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  rewarding  and  punishing  God,  not  only  to  the 
Jew,  but  to  the  €rentile,  Jehovah,  ^Lord  Supreme 
over  all,  blessed  for  evermore. 

But  the  argument  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
omitted  to  refer  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
slaves  and  lower  classes  of  the  population  accepted 
the  new  and  rising  faith.  It  was  to  them  indeed 
glad  tidings.  The  sl&ves  Hved  in  fearful  bondage. 
They  were  liable — though  in  some  cases  educated 
man — for  slight  ofibnces  to  be  scourged,  crucified, 
or  cast  into  deep  fish-ponds  to  feed  the  lampreys. 
Here  came  a  blessed  emancipation.  The  apostles 
did  not  indeed  advise  a  slave  to  run  away  from  a 
cruel  master,  but  they  said,  **  If  ihon  mayest  be 
free,  use  it  rather;"  and  a  Christian  bondsman 
was  not  to  be  regarded  a  mere  serf,  a  sort  of 
domestic  chattel,  by  his  Christian  master,  but  "a 
brother  beloved."  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  men, 
grateful  for  the  knowledge  of  their  true  humanity 
which  had  been  taught  them  by  their  employers, 
would  be  glad  to  share  their  privations,  would 
cheerfully  give  up  the  amenities  of  the  capital,  the 
pomp  of  festival,  the  dance,  with  its  fascinating 
involutions,  the  sports  of  the  hippodrome,  and 
the  combats  and  dramas  of  the  theatre — would 
descend  with  them  into  these  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  proving  how  forceful  was  the  influence 
of  the  religion  they  professed.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  endure  the  loss  of  all  things,  if  only  they 
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could  retain  the  blessed  priyileges  of  divine 
worsliip,  of  compamonship  nith  the  good,  and  all 
the  inward  satisfactions  which  these  privileges 
implied. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  many  illus- 
trions  confessors  of  the  Church  were  interred  in 
the  catacombs.     We  learn  from  TertulUan  that 
the  primitive  Christians  never  adopted  the  custom, 
then  a  novelty  in  Bome,  of  burning  the  dead. 
They  rather  followed  the  example  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  Jews  of  burying  their  dead  out  of 
their  sight.    This  shows  how  deep  was  the  respect 
felt  by  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  institutions 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.     Nor  were  they 
unsupported  by  the  customs  of  the  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  JStruria  and  even  Bome  itself.     In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Csere,  the  city  from  which 
the  Bomans  are  said  to  have  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  the  accessories  of  Divine  worship  (hence 
our   English   word   ceremony),  are  hundreds  of 
tombs.    Some  of  these,  when  opened,  if  we  may 
believe  the  traditions  current  among  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry,  disclose  some  mighty  Tarchun, 
reclining  upon-  a  massive  coueh  of  bronze,  covered 
with  rich  ornaments  of  gold,  and  surrounded  by 
furniture  of  elegant  and  varied  design.     As  soon 
as  the  air  is  admitted  the  whole  crumbles  into 
shapeless  dust.    The  Christians  buried  their  dead 
as  an  act  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body — 
an  imperfect  act,  it  is  true,  because  the  all-power- 
ful Saviour  can  rebuild  the  body  as  much  from 
the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile,  or  the  deepest  caverns 
of  the  ocean,  as  from  a  shelf  in  a  catacomb.     No 
interments  were  allowed  in  Bepublican  or  Imperial 
Bome  within  the  walls  of  cities.     Consequently 
the  catacombs  were  largely  utilised  for  Christian 
burial.     There  the  solemn  services  of  the  liturgy 
were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  profane  and 
sceffing  intruders.    All  around  were  the  silence 
and  the  horror  of  outer  darkness.     Anastasius,  in 
his  life  of  Calistus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Bome  in 
the   third   century,    tells    us    that   this   prelate 
specially  utilised  a  catacomb  as  a  burial-place  for 
many  priests  and  martyrs.     Some  say  that,  in  all, 
the  mutilated  remains  of  170,000  martyrs  were 
walled  up  in  these  gloomy  galleries.     This  state- 
ment has  been  impugned  as  an   obvious  exag- 
geration.    But  it  is  not  so  improbable  when  we 
remember  that  Bome  and  the  country  round  it 
contuned  at  this  period  nearly  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  that   the  time    of  persecution 
lasted  not  fitr  short  of  three  hundred  years. 

Turning  to  the  pictures  and  the  inscriptions,  we 
remark  that  their  chief  characteristic  is  tender  and 
consolatory  thought.  Afiection,  says  a  discrimi- 
nating visitor,  sighs  its  regrets,  and  faith  breathes 
in  hope.  There  is  nothing  pompous,  nothing  to 
recall  the  dignities  of  this  world ;  not  a  harsh  word 
conoeming  their  oppressors;  much  cheerfulness. 


much  simplicity,  much  sweetness.  In  some 
cases  birds  and  flowers,  emblems  of  the  joys  of 
Paradise  and  immortal  life,  are  painted  on  the 
space  above  the  arch  of  the  tomb.  The  cemetery 
of  St.  Calistus  was  lost  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
like  a  Pompeii  of  the  primitive  Church.  Let  us 
translate  some  of  the  inscriptions ;  here  is  one : — 

"  The  fifth  of  the  yalirndt  of  KoTcmber 
Here  wm  bdd  to  deep, 
OoEgoDiiu,  whom  all  loved  and  who  hated  nene." 

Here  is  another  of  great  antiquity  :— 

"  Too  soon  hast  thou  frilen, 
Oonitautia  I  admlmble  for  beantj 
And  for  her  charma.    She  liTed 
XVnL  years,  YI.  moniha,  XVL  dajs. 
Conatantia  in  peaoe.'* 

The  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a  young  officer 
under  Adrian,  named  Marius,  is  that 

*'  He  lired  long  enooffh,  f or  he  ipent  his  life  and  hia  Uood  for 

Chxiat" 

Mark  the  memorial  of  an  envoy  from  Gaul,  and 
the  illustration  it  afibrds  to  what  has  been  stated 
concerning  the  fidelity  of  Christian  servants : — 

"  Here  Gtor^ianna, 
Heeaenger  from  Gaol,  alain  for  the  faith. 
With  all  hia  funHj. 
They  reat  la  peaoe. 
Theophila  their  aenrant  had  thia  done." 

Next  comes  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  sextons  or 
grave-makers  of  the  catacomb.  His  picture  repre- 
sents him  carrying  a  lamp  in  one*  hand  and  a 
mattock  in  the  other ;  around  him  are  the  tools  of 
his  business,  and  at  each  comer  of  his  tunic  is 
embroidered  a  cross. 

Another  records  the  worth  of-^ 

'*  Adeodaia,  meritoriona  virgin,  wlu>  reets  in  peace,  Chriafc 
having  willed  it  80.". 

Another  is  designated  as — 

*<  Friend  of  the  poor,  tender  and  Uundeaa  ioal,  lamh  of 
theliOKd." 

The  symbols  are  a  sort  of  continual  sermon, 
illustrating  Christian  fisdth,  patience,  resignation, 
and  hope.  There  is  the  anchor  representing  hope, 
the  dove  flying  away  with  the  olive-branch,  an 
emblem  of  the  Christian  soul  departing  this  life  in 
peace^  the  fish ;  IXOTS,  the  Greek  word  recalling 
the  titles  and  attributes  of  Christ,  and  fiimishing 
the  initials  of  the  formula,  **  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour." 

These  old  worthies  were  diligent  readers  of  the 
Bible.  They  represent  the  Gh>od  Shepherd  bringing 
back  the  lost  sheep ;  the  raising  of  Laasarus ;  the 
holy  Vine  and  Yine-dresser.  The  Old  Testament 
furnishes  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
and  Jonah  swallowed  by  a  whale ;  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den  ;  and  If  oses  smiting  the  rock. 

These  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  how 
overwhelming  was  the  force  of  conviction  upon 
the  minds  of  these  people.  Most  of  them  had 
been  brought  up  amidst  the  revolting  orgies  of 
the  Paganism  of  old  Bome.    Then  they  had  been 
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converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesns  Christ;  then  in 
due  time  denounced,  persecuted,  proscribed,  and 
driven  from  house  and  home,  till  they  were 
hidden  in  the  catacombs.  There  they  had  as- 
sembled for  worship.  There  their  little  children 
had  lived  and  died  by  tens  of  thousands,  slain, 
not  as  at  Bethlehem,  by  the  sword,  but  by  impure 
air  and  scanty  diet,  and  the  chagrin  and  anxiety 
of  exile ;  there,  in  process  of  time,  they  were  en- 
tombed themselves.  One  compares  the  cavities 
where  the  skeletons  onay  still  be  seen^to  chests  of 
drawers  from  which  the  drawers  have  been  taken 
out  As  already  stated,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
subterranean  abodes  formed  four  hundred  miles 
of  streets,  so  that  the  whole  upper  city  of  Eome 


was  actually  mined  by  the  Gataoombs.  There  they 
remain  to  the  present  day.  Those  of  St.  Agnes 
are  not  generally  shown,  because  the  labyrinth  of 
them  is  so  intricate. 

Surely  a  voice  speaks  to  us  from  the  depths  of 
these  venerable  tombs !  It  rebukes  our  want  of 
faith,  and  our  oomparative  indifference  to  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Gospel.  It 
addresses  every  drowsy  spirit,  and  says,  "  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light ! "  If  the  days  of  Nero 
and  Diocletian  were  to  return,  would  not  many 
voices  which  now  cry,  "  Hail  Master ! ''  be  found 
no  more  sincere  than  the  salutation  of  Judas 
Iscariot  ? 


THE    FIRST    FALSE    STEP. 


CHAPTEB  I. 
GROUP  of  merry  children  were  playing 
on  the  sands  at  Longmere,  some  chasing 
each  other  to  the  water's  edge,  some 
digging  in  the  sands  with  their  bright 
new  spades,  and  one  or  two  trying  hard 
to  induce  the  little  dog  Tiny  to  venture  into  the  sea 
after  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  wood.  But  this  Tiny 
resolutely  refused  to  do;  she  would  stand  in  the 
most  provoking  manner,  with  her  feet  just  touching 
the  water,  bar  tail  wagging  furiously,  and  her  little 
head  on  one  side,  as  she  watched  the  stone  thrown 
into  the  waves,  apparently  all  eagerness  to  follow 
it,  but  at  the  last  moment  she  always  changed 
her  mind,  and  stood  quietly  beside  her  yoiing 
master,  as  if  she  had  never  thought  of  anything  so 
foolish. 

"How  stupid  you  are,  Tiny!*'  exclaimed  Fred 
Bartlett ;  "  why  don't  you  go  after  that  bit  of  wood, 
floating  quite  dose  in  to  the  shore^  "  go  in.  Tiny,  or 
I  will  thr«w  you." 

"No,  no,  please  don't  do  that,  Fred!"  said  his 
sister  Amy;  "perhaps  she  is  not  the  right  sort  of 
dog  to  swim,  and  if  so  you  know  you  could  never 
make  her  go  into  the  water.  If  you  throw  her  in 
she  will  be  drowned." 

"  Oh  nonsense  I  drowned,  indeed  I  a  dog  can  surely 
take  care  of  itself ;  she  will  swim  fast  enough  when 
she  feels  herself  in  the  cold  water.  Here,  Tiny," 
and  he  stooped  to  lift  the  little  creature,  who,  seem- 
ing to  guess  his  intention,  began  to  try  and  hide 
itself  behind  Amy,  shivering  and  frightened. 

Amy  took  the  dog  up  in  her  anas,  "  Now,  Fred," 
she  said,  "  I  will  not  have  Tiny  teased,  and  perhaps 
half-killed*  just  to  please  you.  She  is  as  much  mine 
as  yours,  because  you  know  auntie  gave  her  to  us 
both,  and  I  shall  take  her  away  with  me.  To- 
morrow you  can  bring  Bover  down  to  the  water; 
he  leves  a  good  swim." 


"  Oh,  very  well,  just  as  you  like ;  I  don*t  care 
about  it,  I  am  sure,"  and  he  turned  away. 

But  all  the  same  he  did  care,  for  Fred  was  a  boy 
who  liked  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything,  and  if 
his  -pretty  sister  had  not  been  there  would  have 
forced  the  little  dog  into  the  se& 

Amy  walked  off,  talking  to  her  little  dog,  who  was 
soon  running  playfully  by  her  side.  She  did  not 
join  any  of  the  other  ehildren,  but  strolled  slowly 
along  towards  some  rooks  situated  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  where 
she  had  left  Fred  and  the  rest.  Towards  this  same 
spot  Amy  had  turned  her  steps  for  several  days  past, 
and  each  time  she  had  been  trying  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  do  that  which  this  morning  she  had  aJt  last 
determined  to  do.  It  was  a  very  little  thing  for  her 
to  take  00  long  about>  but  Amy  was  rather  a  shy 
child,  and  could  not  always  decide  qtdckly  when  she 
had  to  act  for  herself. 

She  walked  straight  up  to  the  high  overhanging 
rocks,  where  seated,  or  rather  lying  on  the  sand, 
was  a  pale,  interesting-looking  lad  of  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age;  his  right  arm  was  in  a 
sling,  and  a  shawl  partly  covered  him,  although  the 
day  was  so  hot. 

He  did  not  notice  Amy  as  she  came  up  to  him,  eo 
she  walked  slowly  past  him,  calling  her  little  dog  to 
her  in  order  to  attract  his  attention.  He  looked  up 
then,  and  half  smiled  at  Tiny's  playfulness,  as  she 
danced  round  her  young  mistress's  feet.  This  was 
quite  enough  for  Amy ;  turning  to  tiie  boy,  she  said, 
half-shyly,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  hurt  yourself.  I 
have  seen  you  here  for  some  days,  and  you  never 
seem  to  get  any  better.     What  is  it?" 

"  Oh  yes,  miss,  indeed  I  do  get  better ! "  he 
answered,  raising  himself  into  a  sitting  position, 
and  respectfully  touching  his  cap  with  his  left  hand, 
"  I  walked  here  quite  by  myself  to*day,  and  mean  to 
go  back  too  if  I  oan." 
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"  And  how  far  waa  that  P"  asked  Amy. 
"  Do  700  see  y»n  white  cottage  amongst  the  sand- 
hills, miss  ?"  he  said,  pointing  to  one  abont  half  a 
mile  o£^  "  that  is  where  I  am  stopping." 
"  Then  you  don't  live  here  ?" 
"  No,  I  only  came  here  to  try  if  the  sea  air  would 
make  me  strong  again,  and  at  first  I  thought  it 
would  be  no  good,  but  now  I  feel  getting  better 
every  day." 

"  I  am  80  glad  of  that,"  said  Amy,  kindly,  "  I  like 
people  to  get  better  who  come  to  this  pretty  place. 
Besides,  it  must  be  so  dreadful  to  have  to  lie  still  all 
day  instead  of  running  about  as  we  do.  Don't  you 
want  very  much  to  run  about  again,  little  boy  ?" 

I  must  tell  you  that  he  was  much  older  than  Amy 
herself,  but  he  looked  so  helpless  lying  there  on  the 
sand,  that  she  could  not  help  calling  him  "little 
boy,"  though  it  amused  him  very  much,  as  he 
thought '  how  tall  he  should  look  if  he  stood  up 
beside  this  fairy-like  little  lady  who  was  talking  so 
kindly  to  him. 

"Yes,  indeed,  miss,"  he  answered,  "it  is  yery 
hazd  to  lie  here,  when  I  want  to  be  going  about; 
but  there  is  something  I  want  to  do  much  more 
than  run  on  the  shore  here." 

"What  is  thatP  do  tell  me,  and  perhaps  I  can 
help  you." 

"  Thank  you,  miss,  but  it  is  nothing  you  can  do 
for  me.  I  want  to  get  strong  so  that  I  can  work, 
and  help  i>oor  mother,  and  the  little  ones  at  home." 

"  But  why  does  not  your  father  work  for  them  ?" 
asked  Amy. 

He  is  dead,"  the  lad  replied,  simply. 
Ob,  I  am  so  sorry !  Then  yon  are  the  only  one 
to  help  them  when  you  get  better.  I  shall  tell  papa 
about  you,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  something  for 
you.  Papa  is  a  twry  rich  man,"  she  added;  ^  and 
always  kind  to  poor  people.  I  dare  say  he  will  come 
and  speak  to  you  if  I  ask  him." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  kindness, 
miss,  but  a  very  good  kind  gentleman  has  sent  me 
here,  and  has  promised  to  find  something  for  me 
when  I  get  better,  so  I  am  nearly  sure  to  get  work." 
"What  sort  of  work  would  you  like  ?"  asked  Amy, 
who  had  not  the  least  idea  what  boys  of  that  class 
did,  as  she  fancied  they  were  always  at  school  like 
her  brothers,  and  she  knew  this  was  far  too  respect- 
able a  lad  to  sell  matches  in  the  streets,  or  to  black 
boots. 

"What  I  should  really  like  most,'*  he  said,  speak- 
ing very  slowly  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water 
shining  brightly  in  the  warm  sunlight,  "  would  be  to 
go  to  sea.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  away  in  one  of 
them  big  ships  I  sometimes  see  sailing  past,  and 
I  watoh  them  till  my  eyes  ache  with  straining  after 
them ! " 

Amy  knew  that  he  ought  to  have  said  "  those " 
ships,  instead  of  "  them,"  but  she  did  not  quite  like 
to  tell  him  of  the  mistake,  so  she  thought  if  she 


said  it  properly  herself,  and  laid  a  little  stress  upon 
the  wordy  that  he  might  notice  it,  and  remember 
next  time. 

"  But  many  of  ihote  ships  are  lost ;  I  often  hear 
papa  talk  of  dreadful  shipwrecks,  and  the  sailors 
all  being  drowned.  Should  you  not  be  afraid  of 
that?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  leastways,  I 
should  like  just  to  try  one  voyage." 

"But  I  don't  think  you  look  strong  enough  for 
the  sea,"  Amy  said,  putting  on  a  very  wise  air^ 
"  sailors  are  always  big  and  strong." 

"So  I  shall  be,  miss,  I  hope  by-and-by;  there 
was  not  a  stronger  boy  than  me  in  Xing  Street 
before  I  was  so  ill.  It  was  that  pulled  nte  down, 
not  my  arm  being  broke." 

"Is  your  arm  broken?"  exclaimed  the  little  gixi. 
"  How  dreadful  that  must  have  been !  Did  it  not 
hurt  yon  very  badly  ?    How  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"It  did  hurt  terribly  at  first.  I  fell  off  a  balcony,'* 
he  said,  lowering  his  eyes  before  Amy's  inquiring 
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At  your  own  house?"  she  asked. 
"Oh  no,  our  little  houses  don't  have  balconies," 
he  said,  smiling  to  himself  at  this  young  lady's 
ignorance,  as  he  pictured  the  wretched  room  which 
was  all  he  could  call  home. 

"Then  what  where  you  doing  on  a  balcony  ?"  for 
Amy's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  she  was  very  much 
interested  in  this  ^e  pleasant-mannered  boy. 

To  her  surprise  he  covered  Ms  face  in  his  hand 
for  an  instant,  and  when  he  drew  it  away  he  was 
crimson  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  know,  miss,  because  I 
dare  not  tell  you  a  lie  ?"  ho  asked,  in  such  low  tones 
she  could  scarcely  hear  the  words. 

"Yes,  of  course  I  do/'  she  said,  -decidedly,  little 
dreaming  of  what  was  coming. 

The  boy  paused,  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  misery,  as 
if  the  words  were  wrung  from  him,  "  I  was  trying  to 
f^eoZ,  but  thank  God  I  was  saved  just  in  time." 

As  she  heard  these  dreadful  words.  Amy  jumped 
up  from  where  she  had  been  seated  as  if  she  had 
been  stung. 

"What!"  she  cried  in  horror,  "trying  to  steal! 
Are  you  a  thief  ?  A|id  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you,  and 
thought  you  such  a  nice  boy !  How  could  you  do 
such  a  bad  wicked  thing  ?  I  must  never  speak  to 
you  any  more  now  that  I  know  what  you  are,"  and 
she  moved  sorrowfully  away  from  him. 

"  Stay,  stay !  "  cried  the  boy,  rising  up  and  eagerly 
holding  out  his  hands  towards  Amy,  "  do  not  leave 
me  without  hearing  my  story,  now  that  you  know  so 
much.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was  that  I  was 
driven  to  do  such  a  wicked  thing.  Do  listen  to  me, 
miss ! "  he  implored,  as  she  still  kept  her  head  tun.ed 
away  from  him. 

"You  can't  have  had  any  ercnse  for  stealing," 
she  said  at  last,  feeling  very  undecided  as  to  what 
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she  must  do,  for  she  longed  to  hear  the  boy's  story, 
and  yet  felt  that  now  she  knew  what  he  had  done, 
she  ought  not  to  talk  to  him  any  longer. 

"  I  know  that  too  well,'*  he  answered,  sadly,  "  and 
bitterly  I  have  been  punished  for  it^  but  if  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  sickness  and  starvation  staring 
you  in  the  face " 

''Well  I  never,  Miss  Amy,  here  have  I  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere  I "  broke  in  an  impatient 
▼oloe,  "  and  wanting  you  to  come  home  to  dinner 
ever  so  long  since.  And  here  you  are  all  this  time 
talking  to  a  common  beggar  boy,  which  you  know 
your  mamma  would  not ^  allow  you  to  do.  Come 
along  with  me  at  once ! " 

"I  am  coming  now,  nurse,"  said  Amy,  quietly, 
"but  this  is  net  a  beggar,  I  assure  you.  I  shaU 
oome  and  speak  to  you  another  time,  I  must  go 
now/'  she  added,  turning  to  the  boy,  who  was  now 
leaning  exhausted  against  the  rock,  and  watching 
her  earnestly. 

He  touched  his  cap,  and  murmured  "  good-morn- 
ing "  as  the  little  girl  walked  away,  but  when  Amy 
turned  after  a  minute  or  two  to  look  at  him,  he  had 
flung  himself  on  the  ground  with  his  face  hidden,  and 
had  she  been  nearer  she  would  have  heaxd  the  deep 
sobs  which  escaped  from  him  as  he  lay  there  weeping 
with  shame  and  regret. 

{To  be  concludetL) 
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105.  What  two  Gentiles  did  Jesus  especially 
commend  for  their  faith? 

106k  What  king's  son  was  lamed  by  falling  from 
his  nurse's  arms  ? 

107.  Who  was  the  "  chief  man  "  on  the  island  of 
Melita  where  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  ? 

108.  Quote  a  passage  from  the  prophete  in  which 
God  is  called  a  "  Judge,  Law-giver,  and  King." 

109.  On  what  occasions  were  messages  brought  to 
this  earth  by  the  Archangel  Gabriel  ? 

110.  How  long  is  St.  Paul  stated  to  have  lived  at 
Bome  in  "  his  own  hired  house  ?  " 

111.  Where  do  we  %nd  it  recorded  at  any  time 
of  Moses  that  he  was  "  leprous  ?  " 

112.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
his  having  written  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodioeans. 


▲K8WSB8   TO   QUBSTIONS   ON  PAQB   256. 

93.  Buth  (compare  St.  Matt.  i.  5  and  Bnth  L  22). 

94.  St.  Paul.  "Whensoever  I  take  my  joum^ 
into  Spain;"  "I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain" 
(Bom.  zv.  24,  28). 

95.  Bom.  iz.  29. 

96.  See  St.  Jude,  14,  15. 

97.  Ishmael  (Gen.  zzi.  20). 

98.  Zenas  (Titus  ili.  13). 


HEAYEN. 


O  poet,  praying  for  the  breath 
Of  inspiration,  may  unfold 
The  bliss  beyond  the  gates  of  deaths 
Or  witii  desiring  eyes  behold 
The  streete  of  gold ; 

Or  picture  that  eternal  stream. 

Upon  whose  banks  the  angels  throng. 

Where,  as  in  some  delicious  dream. 
The  soft  low  music  floate  along 
Of  sweetest  song ! 

No  mortal  tongue  can  ever  make 
Those  joys  celestial  understood. 

Which  Christ,  for  my  unworthy  sake. 
Bought  on  the  rough  and  reddened  wood 
With  precious  blood ! 

I  t^ifil;  the  landscape  must  be  fair, 
That  flowers  of  fadeless  beauty  grow 

To  deck  the  bright  and  flowing  hair 
Of  those  whose  robes  were  washed  below 
As  white  as  snow. 


I  know  that  gladsome  palms  they  bear« 
Like  victors  when  the  strife  is  won. 

And  that  they  find  safe  refuge  there, 
Now  all  their  toil  is  past  and  done 
Beneath  the  sun. 

His  wondrous  beauty  they  behold, 
Whose  love  has  led  them  all  their  days;^ 

On  harps  with  strings  of  shining  gold 
Those  sweet  seraphic  singers  raise 
Their  ceaseless  praise ! 

And  brightly  every  gracious  brow 
A  crown  of  dazzling  light  adorns. 

To  purchase  which  Christ  wore  below. 
Amid  revilings,  scoffs,  and  scorns, 
A  crown  of  thorns  ! 

This  iB  the  heaven  for  which  I  pray : 
When  high  above  the  stars  we  meet, 

O  Saviour,  on  Thy  advent  day. 
May  I,  with  Mary,  find  it  sweet 
To  kiss  Thy  feet !  J.  B.  E. 


THE  QUIVER. 


(Dram  ^  tl  E.  EovTARDS.) 


MORNING. 


^RESH  ud  sweet  oamo  the  breaUt  of  the  m 
[et    Orertlwpnridebina: 
K|t  It  nutlad  Among  the  7elk>w  ooni, 
imd  rippled  tbe  reed-crowned  rilla  ^ 
491 


It  stole  the  Kent  of  the  vloleta  bine. 
And  rifled  the  wild  thTme  bed ; 

Then  coaxed  out  the  jasmine  ttan  anew, 
And  placed  round  the  Nees  red. 
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Up !  up !  for  morning  is  riding  fleet 

Over  the  dark  hill-side ; 
The  golden  sun  is  beneath  her  feet» 

And  her  robes  are  in  crimson  dyed. 
She  breathes  on  the  waves  of  the  restless  sea. 

And  they  brealc  into  silver  chimes ; 
And  the  rooks  caw  loud  from  the  tall  elm-tree. 

And  the  honey-bees  hum  round  the  limes. 
She  kisses  the  little  ones  in  their  sleep, 

JPill  they  open  their  beaming  eyes ; 
And  through  the  casement  the  sun-rays  creep. 

And  out  come  the  butterflies 


The  breath  of  morning  hath  touched  the  cheek 

Of  a  maiden  pale  with  care. 
Who  hears  a  voice  in  the  breezes  speak« 

Bidding  her  not  despair : 
What  thoi^h  the  night  spread  her  gloomy  wiags^ 

Till  a  pathway  one  scarce  can  see. 
New  life  and  light  each  fresh  morning  brings. 

And  a  day  of  hope  for  thee ; 
After  the  night  shall  come  the  light. 

As  life  shall  come  after  death — 
O  world !  O  world !  read  the  legend  aright 

That  is  borne  on  the  morning's  breath.** 

Julia  Gk>DDABD. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 


BT  THE  AUTHOB   OF   *'THB    TBOUBLXS   OF   CHATTT   AND   arOLLT, 

AQAINST   HSBSXLF; 


>»  t« 


"QUXXN  KADOX, 
CHAPTES  I— YENUS'S  FUNESAL. 


M      «€ 


THE   DINOT   HOUSE  AT  KENSINOTOV," 
XTC.,    ETC.,    ETC. 


ENUS  was  dead.  I>olly  was  crying, 
and  Sally  was  sobbing,  and  the  boys 
were  trying  to  hold  aloof;  but  Tom 
looked  very  grave,  and  Will — tender- 
hearted Will — said,  sadly,  "Poor  old 
thing !  We'U  dig  a  grave  for  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  best  flower-bed." 

"  Papa  will  be  so  angry,  if  we  do,"  said  Sally, 
looking  up  for  a  minute;  "for  we  shall  be  sure 
to  klU  the  flowers."  Not  that  Mr.  Woodward  was 
ever  really  angry  with  his  children  in  his  whole 
Ufe. 

"We'U  buiy  her  under  the  sycamore-tree,"  said 
DoUy;  "that  will  be  better  than  the  flowers,  which 
die  when  the  summer  goes,  for  it  stands  there  all 
through  the  winter,  and  its  branches  will  keep  off  the 
coldi"  Dolly  had  always  quaint  fancies  of  her  own, 
and  to  her  the  sycamore-tree  at  the  end  of  the  long 
weedy  untidy,  garden  was  a  wise  old  friend,  with  a 
strange  langpiage  and  soft  whisperings,  which  she 
alone  dimly  understood. 

So  the  grave  was  dug,  and  Jane,  the  servant  (who 
was  as  muoih  grieved  as  anybody  else),  went  first, 
canying  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Venus  done  up 
in  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  and  Dolly  and  Sally  went 
next,  both  weeping  bitterly,  and,  last  of  all,  Tom, 


"  And  tell  old  Cockamoroo  all  about  it,  too— thalfs 
what  she'll  do." 

"Tom!"  said  Dolly,  solemnly,  "you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  speak  in  that  disrespectful 
manner  of  grandpapa !" 

"  I  don't  care !  he  never  did  anything  for  us ;  and 
he  has  made  a  nasty  stuck-up  thing  of  her.  I  am 
sure  you  need  not  stick  up  for  her,  Dolly,  she  always 
snubs  you  enough ;  and  she'll  only  laugh  at  you  when 
you  go  in." 

"  Well,  and  I  don't  care  for  that,"  she  answered, 
stoutly ;  "  I  am  not  ashamed,  or  afraid  either.'* 

"  Afraid !  No,  I  should  think  not,"  said  Will, 
admiringly.  And  this  was  haU  the  secret  of  her 
popularity  with  the  boys,  that  "  she  was  always  good 
for  fun,  and  never  afraid.''  Yet  she  was  not  by  any 
means  a  madcap,  in  spite  of  her  love  of  fun ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  an  old-fashioned,  womanly  child, 
full  of  fancies,  and  day-dreams,  and  hero-worship,  and 
longings  after  .vague  things  she  did  not  comprehend; 
a  girl  in  whom  it  seemed  as  if  womanhood  and  child- 
hood were  so  blended  together  that  she  would  never 
gtow  more  out  of  the  one  than  it  was  necessazy  that 
she  should  g^ow  into  the  other — both  had  come  to 
her  together. 

Then,  with  flushed  and  slightly  defiant  faces,  they 
entered  the  house.     They  were  not  going  to  be  bul- 


carrying  a  spade,  and  Will,  looking  half  ashamed  of  ;  lied  by  Netta,  the  boys  thought ;  and  if  she  attempted 

his  own  grave  face.     And  when  the  cat  was  buried,     it  "  they'd  let  her  know." 

and  they  were  all  walking  back — ^those  old-fashioned 

Woodward    children — Sally   stopped   suddenly,  and 

exclaimed,  breathlessly,  "  Dolly !  there's  Netta  at  the 

study  window,  with  mamma,  and  she's  been  watching 

us  all  the  time ! "      They  came  to  a  standstill^  with 

dismay  upon  their  faces,  and  the  colour  rushed  to 

Dolly's  cheeks. 

"Bother !"  said  Tom,  energetically. 

"  Won't  she  laugh  at  us,  that's  all !"  said  Will,  a 
little  ruefully. 


"  I  never  saw  a  eat's  funeral  before,"  said  the 
Beauty— she  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  Beauty 
by  those  jesting  young  brothers  of  hers.  "How 
grandpapa  will  laugh  when  I  tell  him  about  it!  The 
idea  of  Dolly  going  out  to  bury  a  cat  \  I  sheuldn't 
have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  when  J  was  sixteen." 

"  Dolly 's  only  a  child,"  Mrs.  Woodward  said;  "  and 
a  good  thing  too,  for  I  can't  afford  to  let  her  grow  up 
yet ;  girls  cost  so  much  mere  when  they  cease  to  be 
children." 
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I  am  certain  I  shall  neyer  quite  grow  up/'  said 
Dolly^  hopelessly. 

"  Oh,  won't  you  ?  "  langhed  Netta.  "  And,"  she  added, 
'*  I  wish  yon  would  not  stare  at  me  so.  What  do  yon 
do  it  for?" 

"  Because  she  chooses! "  said  Tom,  valiantly,  feeling 
that  the  fighting-time  had  commenced. 

"Thank  you!"  she  laughed,  merrily.  She  was 
wonderfully  good-tempered,  though  a  little  heartless 
perhaps,  and  with  just  a  tinge  of  unconscious  con- 
tempt for  her  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind;  but  if  fate  or  fortune 
set  an  example,  why  should  she  not  follow  it  ?  It  is 
such  a  common  fault,  this ;  not  that  she  committed 
it  knowingly,  mind. 

Mrs.  Woodward  had  married  against  her  father's 
wish,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Netta,  neither  she  or 
her  children  had  ever  been  welcome  at  old  Colonel 
Wade's.  Yes,  he  had  been  kind  to  the  eldest  son, 
Sobert — ^had  bought  him  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  occasionally  sent  him  presents  to  India*  where 
he  was  now  stationed  with  his  regiment.  Netta  had 
always  been  his  f aTourite ;  her  beauty  won  the  day 
when  she  was  a  mere  dhOd,  and,  ever  since,  she  had 
been  petted  and  spoilt,  sent  to  an  expensive  school, 
and,  now  that  she  had  left  it  for  good,  lived  with  the 
colonel,  who  was  to  her  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent 
of  grandfathers.  

GHAPTEB  II.— THE  KEY  07  SDfiK. 
Thebb  was  no  doubt  about  her  beauty.  Dolly 
looked  at  her  longingly,  almost  envyingly,  many  a 
time.  A  graceful,  aristocratic-looking  beautiful  girl, 
who  would  grow  into  a  still  more  beautiful  woman, 
was  Netta  Woodward.  She  was  fair,  with  masses  of 
g'olden-brown  hair,  which  she  wore  twisted  about  her 
Ixead  in  the  fashion  of  a  crown ;  she  had  soft  eyes, 
and  a  quick,  bright*  almost  saucy  smile,  and  a 
{graceful  figure :  a  girl  lovely  enough  to  win  all  hearts 
before  her,  with  the  exception  p^haps  of  those  be- 
longing to  her  Bohemian-looking  brothers  and  sisters. 
They  stood  before  her,  now  eyeing  her  almost  scom- 
f  ully,  all  but  DoUy,  who  forgot  everything  in  the  one 
thought  of  "  Oh,  how  beautiful  she  is,  and  how  happy 
I  should  be  if  I  were  but  like  her !"  - 

'*  I  have  only  come  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  said, 
•*  The  brougham  will  be  here  for  me  directly.  Oh, 
Dolly!  mamma  says  that  yellow  rose  up  there  is 
youTB,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  one  flower  on  the  one 
roee-tree  in  the  establishment.  "  I  want  it  to  wear 
to-night ;  we  are  g6ing  to  a  party.*' 

"  I  can't  give  it  to  you,"  said  Dolly,  decisively, 
looking  at  Netta's  silk  attire  and  her  own  shabby 
garments;  "I  want  it  myself.  You  have  lots  of 
other  flowers." 

"  Nonsense,  Dolly!"  said  Mrs.  Woodward;  "go  and 
get  it.  It  won't  suit  you,  and  Ketta  wants  it."  Mrs. 
Woodward  was  always  ruled  by  the  strongest  will 
present. 
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I  don't  want  it  for  myself,"  answered   Dolly 
slowly ;  "  I  want  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Fuller." 

"Whatever  do  you  want  to  give  it  to  him  for?" 
asked  Netta,  scornfully.  "  As  if  he'd  care  for  a  stupid 
rose!" 

"  He  is  going  to  China  for  two  years,  aad  I  shan't 
see  him  again;  and  he  has  always  been  kind  to  me,  and 
taught  me  French,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  No  one 
ever  sent  me  to  school,"  and  she  looked  straight  at 
her  sister. 

"Dolly,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!" 
said  Mrs.  Woodward,  half  crying.  "  You  know  your 
father  has  not  had  the  Bieans." 

"  Tom,"  said  Netta,  "  go  and  get  me  the  rose  at 
once." 

"  Shan't !"  answered  Tom,  concisely. 

"  It's  too  bad  of  yon,  Netta;  when  ^ou  know  it's 
the  only  thing  I  have  to  give  Mr.  Fuller,"  poor  Dolly 
said,  her  lips  beginning  to  quiver. 

"  Very  well,"  laughed  her  sister,  smoothing  back 
her  hair — ^that  lovely  rippling  hair,  with  the  golden 
tint  upon  it,  which  poor  DoUy  envied  so  much — f  I 
don't  care.  I  should  like  to  see  what  this  wonderful 
Mr.  Fuller  is  like,  for  you  seem  quHe-  in  love  with 
him.  I  suppose  you  think  he'll  come  back  from 
China  some  day,  rolling  in  money" — Netta  always 
thought  of  money  in  connection  with  matrimony— 
"and  marry  you." 

DoUy  stood  still,  staring  at  her  sister,  while  the 
colour  came  slowly  to  her  face  and  dyed  it  crimson. 
Then  she  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  sycamore- 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  under  which  poor 
Venus  had  just  been  buried.  It  always  seemed  to 
her,  in  after  years,  as  if  a  part  of  the  old  life  wtfnt 
out  from  her  in  that  gaae,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
understood  that  childhood  is  a  sort  of  Eden,  of  which 
innocence,  or  ignorauce— call  it  by  which  name  we 
please — is  the  key.  She  looked  out  of.  her  £den  for  a 
moment,  and  for  the  first  time,  that  momine.  No 
one  had  ever  mentioned  love  to  her  before  as  a  thing 
that  might  appertain  to  her  own  life.  It  seemed  like 
a  bit  of  knowledge,  of  old-world  knowledge,  suddenly 
presented  to  her ;  and  she  lost  her  first  sweet'  igno* 
ranee  in  that  one  long  look  out  into  the  weedy  untidy 
garden.  Surely  Netta  was,  tmcousciously,  a  little 
cruel  to  her  that  summer  morning ! 

Then  the  brougham  came,  and  the  Beauty  rose  and 
shook  out  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  drew  on  her  spot- 
less gloves,  while  the  children  watched  her  reverently, 
and  kissing  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  she 
prepared  to  depart.  And  as  she  went  Dolly  roused 
herself,  and,  rushing  to  the  tree,  picked  the' rose,  and 
flung  it  into  her  sister's  lap  as  she  was  seated  in  the 
carriage. 

"  Here,  Netta.,  take  it.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
kind !"  she  exclaimed.  But  the  Beauty  flung  it  care- 
lessly back,  and,  missing  the  girl,  >t  felt  on  to  the 
pavement — ^that  rose  poor  Dolly  had  tended  so 
carefully! 
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I  don't  realljr  want  it,  you  little  goose!"  laughed 
Netta }  "I  was  only  teasing  you."  But  when  she  saw 
the  tears  come  into  Dolly's  eyes — ^brown  eyes,  and  soft 
as  were  her  own — she  bent  forward  and  kissed  her, 
and  said,  "Good-bye,  dear/'  in  her  sweetest  tones,  and 
fascinated  that  little  dreamer  her  sister  completely. 
Then  the  brougham  was  quickly  driven  off,  and 


Dolly  stood  watching  it  disappear,  with  the  crushed 
rose  lying  at  her  feet.  She  had  so  speculated  on  the 
happiness  of  giving  the  flower  to  Adrian  Fuller! 
Her  beautiful  sister  had  spoilt  her  dream,  and  Dolly 
was  ready  to  weep — she  did  not  know  why,  but  pro- 
bably it  was  more  for  the  loss  of  the  dream  ^"^v^  the 
.  rose.  {To  be  continued,) 


DAYID,    THE    OUTLAW, 

BT    THE    BBV.    W.    HANNA,    D.D.,    BDINBTTBOH. 


Instead  of  falUng,  as  he  did  ten 
years  afterwards,  on  the  heights  of 
G-ilboa,  bad  Saul  fallen  in  that  rout 
of  the  Philistines  whioh  followed  the 
slaughter  of  Groliath,  how  would 
things  hate  gone  then  with  David  P  The  sudden 
tide  of  popular  applause  exoited  by  his  smiting  the 
PfaHistiBe  might  have  lifted  him  easily  and  at 
once  into  the  vacant  throne.  But  would  that  tide 
have  been  broad  enough,  and  strong  enough,  and 
■uffioiently  enduring,  to  have  supported  him  for 
life  upon  that  throne?  Sooner  or  later  would 
there  not  hare  arisen  a  division  of  opinion,  a 
challenging  of  his  right?  In  Jonathan,  had  he 
survived  his  father,  there  was  a  rival  whose  claims, 
chough  he  might  be  ready  enough  himself  to 
waive  them,  many  might  be  ready  to  support. 
Sron  supposing  that  there  had  been  no  division, 
no  rivalry,  no  disputing  at  the  time  of  David's 
claim,  his  youth  and  inexperience  must  have 
operated  against  him.  Strong  as  his  hand  was  to 
smite  the  giants  had  it  strength  enough  to  hold 
steadily  for  years  so  full  a  cup,  thrust  into  it  so 
suddenly?  Vigour  enough  there  might  have 
been,  even  at  that  early  age,  to  be  its  military 
ohief ;  but  would  there  have  been  wisdom  enough 
to  rule  a  rough  oommunity,  unaccustomed  to  the 
royal  yoke?  Humanly  speaking,  we  should  have 
trembled  for  the  result,  both  as  to  the  people  and 
as  to  their  young  king.  But  it  was  otherwise 
ordered.  Ten  years  of  persecution —  seven  or  eight 
of  thqm  of  outlawry — were  interposed  between  the 
great  feat  in  the  valley  of  Elah  and  the  crowning 
of  him  as  king  at  Hebron — ^no  short,  no  meaning- 
less, no  unproductive  period  of  his  life.  It  is 
almost  ioipossible  to  over-estimate  the  dangers 
that  it  averted,  the  benefits  that  it  secured. 
What|  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  his  great  life- 
work,  the  forty  years  in  Midian  did  for  Moses, 
after  his  smiting  the  Egyptian— what  the  three 
years  in  Arabia  did  in  like  manner  for  Paul,  afler 
the  commission  given  to  him  at  Damascus — the 
same  office  did  those  years  of  persecution  by  Saul, 
his  life  as  a  fugitive  and  outlaw  in  the  wilderness, 
discharge  for  David.    Let  us  briefly  survey  this 


instructive  period  of  his  history,  noting  more  par- 
ticularly the  features  of  character  that  it  served  to 
foster,  and  the  special  training  for  higher  after- 
tasks  of  government  that  it  supplied. 

The  scene  with  Samuel  and  the  prophets  at 
Naioth,  the  information  given  afterwards  by 
Jonathan  in  the  field,  at  last  satisfied  David  that 
Saul's  hatred  was  implacable,  that  it  was  the  fixed 
and  steady  purpose  of  the  king  to  take  his  life,  and 
that,  there  was  nothing  tefl  for  him  but  to  put  and 
to  keep  himself  beyond  Saul's  reach.  So  grieat 
was  his  terror,  and  so  hasty  his  flight,  that  it  was 
as  a  solitary,  hungry,  unarmed  fugitive,  that  he 
presented  himself  at  Nob,  near  Jerusalem,  the 
first  place  at  which  he  stopped  on  his  way  south- 
ward from  Gibeah.  The  high  priest,  Ahimelecb, 
who  lived  there  guarding  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant^ and  surrounded  with  the  children  of  thehouse 
of  Eli,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  manner  of  his 
appearance.  What  could  have  happened,  that  the 
king's  son-in-law,  the  idol  of  all  the  people,  should 
present  himself  in  such  a  guise?  Seeing  the 
suspicion  and  the  terror  pictured  in  the  priest's 
countenance,  David,  in  his  turn,  got  alarmed.  A 
man  so  timid  might  prove  treacherous ;  could  not 
be  trusted  with  the  truth.  Why  not  leave  him, 
then,  to  his  fancies  and  his  fears,  and  pass  ou 
from  Nob?  Because  of  the  urgent  need.  That 
need,  if  Ahimelech  were  told  of  its  origin,  he 
might  be  indisposed  to  relieve.  Under  the  strong 
and  sudden  pressure,  at  once  of  hunger  and  of 
fear,  David  invented  the  story  of  a  secret  com- 
mission ;  got  the  shewbread  from  the  altar 
table,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  from  behind  the 
'  ephod.  Impatient  to  be  ofi*,  he  seized  the  food, 
he  grasped  the  weapon,  saying,  *'  There  is  none 
like  that;  give  it  me;"  and  "fled  that  day  for 
fear  of  Saul."  But  somewhere  in  the  sanctuary, 
"  detained  that  day  beft>re  the  Lord,"  Doeg,  the 
dark-minded  Edomite,  the  head  of  Saul's  herds- 
men, had  been  taking  note  of  tiie  fatal  interview. 
David's  eye  fell  upon  him ;  the  presentiment  that 
he  would  tell  Saul  flashed  at  once  upon  his  mind. 
A  few  months  later,  and  that  presentiment  of 
danger  was  turned  into  a  bitter  pang  of  keenest 
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self-reproach,  when  the  solitary  survivor  of  the 
eightj-five  priests  of  Nob  fled  to  him  in  the 
wildernees,  and  told  him  how  his  father  the  high 
priest  and  all  his  family,  and  '*  all  the  women,  and 
children,  and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  and 
sheep,"  had  been  smitten  by  Doeg's  own  hand 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  David  frankly  and. 
moumfally  acknowledged  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned the  catastrophe.  He  did  all  afterwards 
that  he  could  for  Abiathar.  But  he  could 
not  recall  the  dead,  nor  repair  the  evil  done.  The 
falsehood,  by  means  of  which  he  had  deceived 
the  high  priest,  how  did  it  look  when  seen  in 
the  light  of  that  terrible  catastrophe  it  had  brought 
down  upon  Ahimelech  and  all  his  house  P 

From  Nob  David  fled  to  Achish,  King  of  Q&th. 
There,  amid  the  fiercest  enemies  of  his  country,  he 
fancied  he  might  be  safe.  They  might  not  recog- 
nise him ;  or  if  they  did,  the  very  fact  of  his  being 
so  obnoxious  to  Saul  might  create  a  feeling  in  his 
favour.  He  found  himself  mistaken.  The  king 
might  have  received  him,  but  his  servants  not  only 
recognised  him  as  the  David  that  slew  Ck)liath,  but 
as  the  future  king  of  Israel — the  future  most 
dangerous  foe  to  the  Philistine.  Too  glad  would 
they  be  to  seize  the  opportunity  now  given,  and 
cut  him  off.  The  peril  was  extreme.  It  forced 
David  to  have  recourse,  if  not  to  a  spoken,  yet  to 
an  acted,  falsehood — beating  with  his  fists  upon 
the  doors,  jabbering  incoherently,  letting  the 
spittle  run  down  upon  his  beard,  feigning,  and 
feigning  efiectually,  that  madness  which  in  Eastern 
lands  is  so  sure  a  passport  to  sympathy  and 
protection. 

Gath  no  fitting  place  of  refage,  he  sought  one. 
in  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  In  the  days  of  Joshua 
there  was  a  town  of  that  name  lying  in  the  low 
country,  not  far  from  Gath,  of  which  no  tfaoQ  has 
yet  been  discovered.  But  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  singular  cave,  which  has  recently 
been  very  thoroughly  explored,  and  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  most  interesting  account,  by 
Lieutenant  Conder,  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for 
January,  1874,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
From  the  association  of  the  name  with  the 
neighbourhood,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
must  have  been  the  cave  to  which  David  fled,  a 
conjecture  sanctioned  by  some  of  our  best  recent 
authorities.  But  would  he  not,  in  his  great  terror 
of  the  Gittites,  have  fled  to  a  place  somewhat 
farther  ofl*,  and  which  offered  not  simply  a  cavity 
in  the  rocks  difficult  of  discovery  and  access, 
but  a  district  around  it  offering  varied  facilities 
of  concealment  and  protection  for  a  fugitive? 
The  cave,  besides,  which  he  occupied  afforded 
shelter  and  an  occasional  home  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  to  a  large  band  of  followers.  Could 
the  cave  described  by  Mr.  Conder  have  done  so  P 
Perhaps  in  point  of  space  it  might*  though  even  i 


that  is  somewhat  doubtfuL  Bat  the  principal 
objection  to  its  being  the  cave  of  David'  and  his 
band  is  what  Mr.  Conder  himself  tells  us  of  its 
'*  entire  unfitness  for  human  habitation."  Our 
eye  turns  naturally  to  the  traditional  Cave  of 
Adullam  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative.  It  lies  southward  from  Bethlehem — 
farther  away  from  Gibeah — within  atwo  hours'  easy 
journey  from  the  village,  and  on  the  very  border 
of  the  wilderness  which  became  David's  haunt 
for  years  thereafter.  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  of 
the  fearful  gorge  below,  of  the  gigantic  chffs  above, 
of  the  narrow  footpath  winding  along  the  shelf  of 
rock,  and  of  the  long  leap  he  had  to  take  to  get  at 
the  low  entrance  into  this  cave,  which  is  situated 
in  the  very  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff. 
The  writer  vouches  for  the  exact  accuracy  of  the 
description,  even  to  the  difficulty  of  the  leap  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  entrance.  But  once  within, 
the  caves  of  Khureitum  "  are  vast  enough,*'  as  Dr. 
Tristram  tells  us,  "to  afford  concealment  in  their 
miles  of  labyrinth  for  any  number  of  men.'' 
The  most  careful  exploration  of  what  is  in  fact  a 
great  network  of  caverns  was  made  by  Tobler  in 
1845.  The  main  gallery  was  followed  to  its  ter* 
mination,  and  many  of  the  ooantless  side  pt^- 
sages  surveyed.  From  the  entrance. to  the  end 
of  one  apartment  measured  more  than  a  thousand 
feet.* 

Hero  was  room  for  as  large  a  company  aa 
chose  to  gather  round  the  semi-regal  outlaw. 
And  it  was  by  a  very  motley  group  that  he  was. 
in  the  first  instance  surrounded :  "  Every  one  that 
wus  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt^  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented."  Not  a  lawless- 
set  of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  refuse  and  off- 
scouring  of  the  people,  but  a  band  composed 
mainly,  perhaps,  of  those  whose  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  discontentednees  sprang  from  ii^us^ 
tices  and  oppressions  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  under  the  loose  capricious  rule  of  a  king 
who  was  fast  becoming  bloodthirsty,  before  whose 
murderous  jealousy  David's  own  family  now  fled 
from  Bethlehem,  and  who  gave  the  order  for 
the  slaughter  of  so  many  of  his  subjects  at 
Nob.  "Even  the  debtors  in  such  a  time  of 
misrule  were  in  most  cases  better  men  than 
their  creditors.  Nearly  everybody  is  in  debt 
in  these  Oriental  countries.  .  .  I  hardly  ever 
knew  an  estate  in  this  country  that  was  not 
found  encumbered  when  the  death  of.  the  owner 
brought  out  the  truth;  and  very  generally  the 
creditors  are  cold  cunning  usurers,  hated  and 
hateful.'*  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  was  in  debt 
may  not  have  carried  with  it  any  imputation  of 
dishonesty.  In  times  of  misrule  the  opportunities 
given  to  extortion  may  have  multiplied ;  and  some 
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of  David's  followers,  though  driven  into  exile  by 
such  extortiou,  tnay  have  been  among  the  best 
ot  the  land.  Whatever  their  character,  and  what- 
ever their  object  in  coming  to  him,  and  putting 
themselves  as  they  did  under  him  as  their  captain, 
h  was  open  to  David  from  the  first  to  decline  their 
companionship.  So  far  as  his  own  personal  safety 
•  was  concerned,  it  had  been  better,  perhaps,  that 
he  had  done  so.  Alone,  or  with  a  very  few  trusty 
followers,  it  had  been  much  easier  and  safer  for 
him  to  have  moved  about  from  one  hiding-place 
to  another.  But  except'  for  s^f-protection,  David 
had  no  desire  to  secrete  himself.  He  would  rather 
meet  than  shun  the  public  eye,  having  done 
nothing  towards  his  prince  or  auy  one  of  which  he 
was  ashamed.  And  if  others  came  to  him  who 
had  their  own  burdens  to  bear,  their  own  tales  of 
injustice  and  oppression  to  tell,  what  though  there 
were  not  a  few  of  them  whom  he  might  not,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  chosen  as  his  associates 
would  it  be,  generous  in  him  to  cast  them  offP 
They  came  proffering  submission  to  his  guidance 
■and  rule.  His  acceptance  of  the  position  so 
tendered  emKbled  him  in  the  depth  of  his 
own  oppressed  condition  to  become  a  protector 
of  others.  It  brought  him  into  close,  familiar, 
continued  contact  with  that  very  class  of  his 
own  future  sul^ects  with  whose  wrongs,  whose 
sufferings,  whose  Crimea  it  was  most  import- 
ant he  should  be  acquainted.  He  got  thms  a 
dear  insight  into  their  condition.  The  hidden 
fountains  of  their  complaints,  or  their  misdeeds, 
were  laid  bare.  The  opportmnity  was  given 
to  David  of  trying  his  hand  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all  kinds  of  government — the  government  of 
those  who  have  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  law : 
no  useless  part  this  of  that  training  which  fitted 
him  to  fill  the  throne.  Perhaps  those  who  first 
ohose  him  for  their  chief  had  their  eye  fixed 
alone  or  mainly  upon  his  singular  fitness  to  be 
their  leader  in  any  strife— his  wisdom,  his  prompt- 
ness, his  courage,  his  strength.  And  these  were 
not  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need,  nor  did  they  fail 
to  dothe  him  with  the  power  their  possession  and 
display  always  give  to  a  victorious  warrior  chief. 
But  when  David's  hand  was  laid  upon  the  rough 
elements  around  him,  there  was  another  spell  that 
it  exerted  over  them — the  spell  of  that  example  of 
singular  kindliness,  strong  personal  attachment, 
generous  forbearance  from  revenge,  chivalrous 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  strong  trust  in  Gk>d,  which, 
day  by  day,  and  throughout  all  his  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  he  displayed. 

Among  the  first  who  came  to  David  in  the  Cave 
of  Adullam  were  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house."  The  terror  must  have  been  an  over- 
powering one  which  drove  them  from  the  ancestral 
home  at  Bethlehem.  Such  protection  as  his  pre- 
aenoe  might  give,  David  was  ready  enough  to 


extend  to  his  brethren  if  they  were  ready  to  share 
his  exposures  and  dangers.  But  for  such  a  life  as 
his  was  now  almost  sure  to  be  he  felt  that  his  aged 
parents  were  ill-prepared.  One  of  his  first  cares, 
therefore,  was  to  carry  them  away  across  the 
Jordan  to  the  land  of  Jesse's  grandmother,  where 
memories  of  Buth's  story  were  still  lingering. 
Presenting  them  to  the  King  of  Moab,  he  said, 
**  Let  my  father  and  my  mother,  I  pray  thee,  be 
with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me." 
The  king  willingly  undertook  the  trust.  David 
left  them  in  his  hands,  and  we  hear  of  them  no 
more. 

A  singular  obscurity  hangs  over  David's  mother. 
We  do  not  know  who  or  what   she  was.     Her 
name    is   never   mentioned.      David,    we    know, 
had  seven  brothers,  all  older  than  himself;  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Eliab,  is  spoken  of  as  Jesse's 
first-born  (1  Chron.  ii.  13).     There  were  besides 
in  the  family  Zeruiah  and  Abigail,  who  are  said  to 
be  sisters   of  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  16),  but  never 
expressly  called  daughters  of  Jesse.    One  of  them, 
Abigail,  we  are  told,  was  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
as    the    other   in  all  likelihood  also  was.      But 
who  was  Nahash?    Was  this  but  another  name 
for  Jesse,  as  a  Jewish  tradition  taught;  or  had 
David's  mother,  before  her  marriage  with  Jesse, 
had  another  husband^  Nahash,  to  whom  Zeruiah 
and  Abigail  were  bom  P    If,  at  Dr.  Stanley's  sug- 
gestion, we  accept  the  latter  alternative,  which 
would  put  many  years  between  David  and  his 
sisters,  we  can  understand  all  the  better  how  David 
seems  to  have  associated  with  his  nephews  more 
familiarly  than  with  his  brothers,  the  nephews 
t>eiag  more  of  his  own  age.    Among  these  nephews 
particular  mention  is  made  of  Abishai,  as  one  of  a 
distinguished  three  among  the  thirty  captains  who 
"  went  down  to  the  rock  to  David  into  the  Cave  of 
Adullam"  (1  Chron.  iL  15,  20).    On  returning 
from  Moab  David  appears  to  have  shifted  his 
quarters  from  the  cave  dwelling  to  some  position 
of  strength  in  some  rocky  height  outside  the  land 
of  Judah.    He  was  joined  here  by  Gad,  the  prophet 
(an  early  friend,  perhaps,  and  old  companion  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets),  whose  word  of  warning 
and  command  was — ^*' Abide  not    in    the    field; 
depart,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of   Judah.^ 
From  this  time  forward,  for  some  years,  there 
were  so  many  shiftings  of  position  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  trace  David's  footsteps,  or  to  note 
exactly  the  sequence  of  events.    The  district  lying 
east  and  south  of  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  to  which 
these  wanderings  were  limited,  was  not  a  large 
one,  David  never  seeming  to  have  been  farther 
than  thirty  miles  or  so  from  his  native  village. 
But  though  small  in  area,  it  presented  a  great 
variety  of  surface.    There  were  some  rich  pasture 
lands  in  it,  such  as  those  lying  round  Maon  and 
Carmel.     There  were  forests,  such  as  those  of 
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Hareth  and  Ziph,  long  since  swept  away.  It 
abounded  in  roeky  heights  difficult  of  access. 
"  We  were  now/'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "  in  the 
wilderness  of  En-gedi,  where  David  and  his  men 
among  the  'rocks  of  the  wild  goats/  and  where 
the  former  cut  off  the  skirts  of  Saul's  robes  in  a 
cava  On  all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  might  then  serve  as  lurking-places  for 
David  and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the 
present  day."  *  A  large  part  of  it,  particularly  that 
running  down  to  the  south-western  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  was  utterly  desert,  seamed  from  east  to 
west  by  wild  deep  gorges,  down  which  in  times  of 
tempest  the  mountain  torrents  rushed,  and  crowned 
by  many  tall  bold  isolated  cliffs,  such  as  that  of 
Maaada,  then,  as  now,  the  haunts  of  the  ^'wild 
goats."  *'  I  had  wandered,"  a  modem  traveller 
tells  us,  "through  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
m^ny  other  mountains,  I  had  seen  countries 
blasted  by  the  curse  of  the  Almighty — the  plains 
of  Moab  and  the  land  of  Ammon — but  had  seen 
nothing  to  compare  with  this.  Here  is  deso- 
lation on  the  grandest  scale.  In  this  striking  and 
solemn  waste  all  around  is  enveloped  in  the  silence 
of  death.  The  regular  step  of  our  camels  returned 
a  dull  sound,  as  if  the  earth  were  hollow  beneath 
our  feet.  The  monotonous  chant  of  the  camel 
driver  accompanied  at  times  the  step  of  this  inha- 
bitant of  the  desert,  but  was  suddenly  stopped,  as 


if  he  feared  to  awaken  the  silence.  Everything 
combined  to  make  the  scenery  awfully  sublime." 
One  striking  peculiarity  of  this  region  is  the 
acoustic  property  of  the  pure  clear  air.  Dr. 
Tristram  had  noticed  this  on  his  first  ascent  of 
Masada.  "As  I  sat  astride  a  projecting  rock  on 
the  north  peak  I  could  look  down  from  my  giddy 
height,  and  yet  so  clear  was  the  atmosphere,  and 
so  extraordinary  its  power  of  conveying  sounds* 
that  I  could  carry  on  conversation  with  my  friends 
in  the  camp  below,  and  compare  barometers  and 
observations."  On  his  second  visit  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood he  had  occasion  still  more  accurately  to 
test  this  power.  "Hayne  had  remained  behind 
when  we  started  for  the  ascent  of  Masada.  •  When 
at  the  top  ^we  saw  him  on  his  way  to  join  us  at 
the  foot  of  the  next  cliff,  about  500  yards  from  the 
base  of  the  rock,  and  1,250  feet  below  us,  yot  at 
this  immense  distance  of  over  600  yards  we  not 
only  carried  on  a  conversation  with  him,  but  as  he 
proved" on  joining  us  he  could  hear  several  of  our 
remarks  to  each  other." 

It  may  have  been  from  a  cliff  of  this  very  height 
that  David  "cried  after  Saul"  on  his  leaving 
the  cave.  Nor  can  we  wonder  any  longer  that 
when  David  "  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  afar  off,  a 
great  space  being  between  them/'  that  he  could 
converse  so  easily  as  he  did  with  Abner  and  the 
king. 
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HET  left  the  garden  as  the  sun 

Sank  o'er  the  mist-wrapt  town. 
Two  boys,  and  by  the  hedges  dun 
They  sought  a  chalky  down. 

Two  little  boys,  who  hand  in  hand. 
Prattled  as  on  they  went, 
Feond  leaves,  old  nests,  and  yellow  sand. 
Until  the  day  was  spent. 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  the  breeze 
Sighed  somewhat  sadly  round; 

The  brothers  'neath  some  old  oak-trees 
Stood  frightened  by  the  sound. 

**  Oh,  brother,  turn  we  now ! "  cried  one, 
"  Night  hastens  on ;  'tis  dark ! 

I  want  my  mother— let  us  mn — 
Q^XL  loud !  call  lander !    Hark !" 

'Twae  vain  !  no  greeting  met  the  ear. 
No  welcome  cry  of  aid ; 


O'er  the  wide  down,  with  many  a  tear, 
Far  from  the  path  they  strayed. 

Unselfish  then,  and  with  some  pride. 

As  in  their  mother's  stead. 
The  elder  stripped  himself,  and  tried 

To  heap  his  brother's  bed. 

And  where  a  dimple  marked  the  sod 

Bade  him  lie  down,  while  he 
Beside  him  slept,  secure  that  Qod 

A  Father  kind  would  be. 

Thus  folded  slept  they,  angel  wings 

Hov'ring  around  the  pair. 
While  the  hard  north  its  snow-drift  flings 

To  fleck  their  golden  hair. 

When  brightened  mom  they  found  one  kept — 

Just  kept — ^the  vital  breath; 
His  elder  brotiier,  he  too  slept — 

The  peaceful  sleep  of  death* 

M.  G.  Watkzns. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

as.  GEiNTON  was  look- 

ig  hagg&rd  and  spiritlc 


}  Edu'i 


uffoctioQate  iDquiries  she 
admitted  that  ehe  bad 
eome  to  town  to  consult  a 
phjeician.  Her  mother 
liad  died  young  with  some 
aae,  and  Sophie  of  late 
)  reason  to  think  that  ehe 

cemplaint.  Dr.. pooh- 

jara,  bnt  he  bad  not  soo- 
ipating  tbeni. 

_ot   mention   her   basboad 

nntil  Eda  bad  twice  asked  whether  be 
bod  dtiTOn  her  from  Sjdeoham.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated,  a  zed  spot  b^an  to  bom  in  her 
BoUow  cheek,  her  eyes  flashed  and  darkened,  and 
she  restlessly  locked  and  interlocked  the  long  thin 
fliigers  of  the  bands  that  lay  tkpon  her  knee. 

"  No,  Uark  did  not  bring  me  to  town,"  she  said. 
"  I  suppose  be  is  well,  bnt  I  hare  not  seen  him  for 
these  three  days;  and  I  don't  expect  that  he  will 
come  near  me  till  he  wants  some  more  money." 

"Bear  Sophie,  yon  cannot  mean  this  I"  eidaimed 
ber  grieved  hearer. 

"Why  notP  Ton  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it 
was  only  for  that  he  married  me,"  Mrs.  Oranton 
retorted,  in  the  same  cold  hard  tones. 

"  He  has  YOied  yon,  and  so  yoo  are  inclined 
think  the  worst  of  him,"  Eda  said,  gently.     "  But  do 
not  estrange  him  by  such  a  tannt  as  tliis  I    Love 
begets  lore,  and  if  yon  will  bnt  bear  with  his  faults 
patiently  yon  will  have  yonr  reward." 

Mrs.  Qranton's  month  qnirered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  her  lips  ware  compressed  as  rigidly  as  before. 
"  Yob  are  Tery  kind  to  say  this,  and  to  try  to  set  ns 
at  one  again.  And,  mind,  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert 
that  I  hare  not  been  to  blame  for  man;  things  that 
I  have  said  and  done ;  bnt  the  remit  wonld  hare  been 
the  same — it  most  bare  been  the  eame.  He  married 
me  for  my  money,  and  he  hates  me  becnnse  I  jnU 
not  let  him  hne  it  to  squander." 

"  Do  not  let  na  speak  of  it,"  tirged  Eda,  to  whom 
this  was  all  so  nnspeakably  painful  that  sbe  shiTered 
as  if  with  oold.  "  Ton  are  faint  and  tired  with  your 
jonmey;  let  me  go  and  ask  Mrs.  de  Courcy  for  some 
wine  for  joo." 

Bat  Sophie  wrapped  her  arms  round  her,  and 
wonld  not  let  her  go,  "  I  shall  neTer  be  better  j  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  t  I  am  heart-stxicken,  and  longing 
to  die.  Ah,  Eda,  I  did  love  and  trust  him  so 
fully  I" 

"  Iiore  him  still  I  If  he  Is  in  error,  bear  with  him. 


and  presently  he  will  see  his  folly,  and  be  gratefol  to 
yon  for  yoor  goodness." 

"He  might  be  if  he  were  like  you;  but  he  i^ 
absorbed  in  himself.  What  room  hss  he  in  his  cold 
soul  for  kindly  thoughts  of  the  wife  ho  has  made  so 
wretched  t" 

"  You  are  speaking  of  my  brother,"  Eda  reminded 

"  Tes ;  and  if  he  were  here  he  would  tell  you,  as  he 
told  me  before  ho  left  Sydenham,  that  mine  are  the 
ravings  of  a  madwoman.  He  called  me  mercenary, 
too,  and  covetous,  although  ho  knew  that  nothing 
delighted  me  more  than  laying  the  best  of  all  I  bad 
at  his  feet,  unfti  f /ound  Aim  ovi !" 

Eda  tried  to  turn  the  current  of  Mrs.  Qranton's 
thoughts,  to  interest  her  in  her  own  concerns — and 
told  bow  patient  in  her  illness  the  hitherto  ungovern- 
able Violet  bod  shown  herself.  Bnt  though  Sophie 
murmured  a  langnid  response,  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  not  listening,  for  her  mind  was  so  concen- 
trated on  her  domestic  troubles  that  she  could 
neither  speak  nor  think  of  aught  else. 

"Three  days  I"  she  exclaimed — "  three  whole  days 
he  has  been  away,  and  not  even  sent  me  a  line  to 
account  for  his  absence.  Is  not  this  a  snfficieat 
proof  that  he  cares  nothing  about  me  V 

"Yon  parted  in  anger,"  Bda  reminded  her.  "Have 
you  irritten  to  him  ^lologiung  for  any  nnkind 
speeohes  yon  may  have  made  V 

Sophie's  oolonr  rose  agun.  "HowcooldlF  The 
last  time  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  and  entreated 
'  bin  forgiveness,  he  put  me  aside,  and  tdd  me  I  bored 
him  with  my  demonstrations.  Does  be  wish  that  1 
were  dead  and  out  of  his  way  ?  Tes,  yes,  I  am  sm« 
he  does ! " 

"Hush I"  said  Edst  firmly;  "noQiingem  justify 
yon  in  saying  such  dreadful  things  as  these ;  you  are 
husbsjid  and  wife,  bound  to  each  other  as  long  as 
je  both  shall  live.  Why  embitter  your  union  with 
such  harsh  judgments  P  " 

"  Is  it  only  I  who  am  lyird  and  unjust  7  "  asked 
Sophia,  irritably.  "  However,  I  will  try  to  he  more 
patient,  more  gentle,"  she  went  on,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  "  Bnt  what  can  I  do  while  he  avoids  me  ?  1 
de  not  know  whether  to  call  upon  him  at  the  ofScee 
of  his  new  company,  or  to  go  home  and  wait  till  he 
relents  and  joins  me  there." 

"  Call  at  the  offices  by  all  means,  and  take  faim 
home  withyoo,"  cried  Eda,  brightly;  "give  him  a_ 
nice  little  dinner,  dng  him  Iiis  &vonrite  songs,  and 
strive  not  only  to  make  him  happy,  but  to  be  hsppy 
and  hopeful  yourself." 

Mrs.  Gmnton  shook  her  head  dubiously,  bat  she 
promised  to  be  guided  by  the  advice,  and  appeared 
soothed,  if   not   inspirited   by    Eda's    offeetianote 
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speeches.  She  called  her  sister-in-law  the  dearest 
and  fondest  of  all  good  counsellors^  and  seemed 
quite  reluctant  to  leave  her;  yet  when  Eda  made 
an  allusion  to  Mark's  proposal  to  her  to  take  up  her 
abode  at  Sydenham  she  positively  negatived  it. 

''  No,  child ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  let  you  come 
to  us  now.  You  could  not  take  paxt  with  both; 
neither  is  it  in  your  disposition  to  play  the  neutral 
Besides,  Mark  and  I  often  say  things  to  each  other 
that  it  would  distress  you  to  be  obliged  to  hear." 

'*  But  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  you,  dear  Sophie, 
I  would  come  as  soon  as  my  little  pupils  are  well 
enough  to  be  left." 

"And  make  yourself  miserable  over  troubles  f6r 
which  not  even  your  kindly  spirit  could  devise  a 
cure  ?  No,  dear,  you  shall  not  be  called  upon  for  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  Tou  are  Mark's  sister,  as  you  bade 
me  remember  a  little  while  ago;  do  you  keep  your 
trust  in  him,  if  I  cannot.  I  wiU  not  have  you  made 
more  unhappy  by  our  ill-judged  marriage  than  I  can 
help.  Your  sympathy  has  been  very  sweet  to  me,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  how  generously  it  has  been 
proflfered." 

With  tliese  words  she  kissed  Eda,  and  went  away 
to  wait  in  a  cab  near  the  City  offices  where  Mark 
was  generally  to  be  found,  until  he  appeared,  and 
then  prevail  upon  him  to  return  home  with  her. 
He  consented  to  do  so ;  and  had  she  been  a  discreet 
or  forbearing  woman  the  cloud  might  have  passed 
over;'  but  unfortunately  for  their  domestic  felicity 
she  was  neither.  Mark's  cold  responses  to  her 
caresses  fanned  her  smouldering  resentment  into 
flame,  and  they  had  not  been  together  for  more  than 
a  couple  of  hours  when  some  fancied  slight  in- 
duced her  to  break  into  the  angry  reproaches  that 
always  disgusted  and  drove  him  away.  When  the 
outer  door  slammed  after  him,  Eda's  more  prudent 
oounsels  were  remembered,  and  Mrs.  Granton  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  hysterically  bewail- 
ing the  violence  of  temper  that  was  still  further 
estranging  her  unloving  husband. 

Eda  had  paused  to  wipe  away  a  few  tears,  after  her 
visitor's  departure,  before  returning  to  her  little 
charges — who  were  incensing  the  ill-tempered  Manon 
by  fretting  for  their  more  gentle  governess — ^but  as 
she  was  proceeding  up  the  stairs,  two  of  the^  female 
servants  started  from  the  drawing-room  door,  lit 
which  they  appeared  to  have  been  listening,  and 
came  towards  her  with  looks  of  concern  and  alarm. 
Mr.  de  Courcy  was  in  a  fearful  passion,  they  whis- 
pered, and,  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  was  threatening 
his  lady  with  personal  ill-usage. 

The  tale  was  so  extraordinary  that  Eda  heard  it 
with  incredulity.  Mr.  de  Courcy*  on  the  whole,  was  as 
gpood-humoured  as  careless  indolent  men  usually 
are.  He  was  liable  to  sharp  though  transient  fits  of 
anger  when  a  dinner  was  badly  served  or  an  order 
neglected,  but  he  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
quarrelling  with  his  wife. 


Seeing  Eda's  disbelief,  the  frightened  women  bade 
her  listen  for  herself ;  and  it  was  certainly  true  that, 
mingling  with  the  loud  passionate  tones  of  the  gentle- 
man could  be  heard  Mrs.  de  Covacy  moaning  and 
sobbing,  as  if  in  terror.  What  could  have  happened 
to  ruffle  the  current  of  the  lives  that  seemed  to  glide 
on  so  smoothly  ? 

"Has  Miss  Granton  courage  to  enter  the  room  and 
interfere  in  our  lady's  behalf?"  one  of  the  ser- 
vants now  asked ;  and  while  Eda  was  hesitating  how 
to  answer,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  de 
Courcy  came  out,  her  features  distorted,  her  eyes 
quite  infiamed  with  weeping.  Without  noticing  any 
one,  she  passed  quickly  on,  and  locked  herself  in 
her  chamber. 

No  one  but  her  maid  saw  her  again  until  the 
evening,  when  she  came  into  the  nursery  where  Eda 
sat  watching  over  Violet,  who  had  suffered  a  slight 
relapse,  and  was  too  restless,  in  consequence,  to 
ezjoy  the  sweet  sleep  of  convalescence  in  which 
the  healt];4er  Eose  was  wrapped.  Mrs.  de  Courcy's 
countenance  still  bore  traces  of  the  morning's  agita- 
tion, although  a  little  rouge  had  been  carefully  laid 
on  to  hide  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks.  Much  to  Eda's 
surprise  she  was  in  full  evening  dress ;  and,  by  her 
cloak,  bouquet,  &c.,  it  was  evident  that  she  intended 
going  out. 

She  went  to  the  crib  in  which  lay  the  sleeping 
Bose,  laid  one  of  her  flowers  beside  the  child's 
chubby  face,  laughing  affectedly  at  her  own  conceit ; 
then  came  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  Violefs  bed, 
holding  her  perfumed  handkerchief  to  her  nose,  as  if 
haunted  with  some  dread  of  infection,  Violet  watch- 
ing her  the  while  with  childish  pleasure  in  her  sheeny 
skirts  and  glittering  ornaments. 

"  And  so  you  cannot  sleep,  pauvre  petite  !"  Mrs. 
de  Courcy  said.  "  I  am  afraid  you  give  Miss  Chranton 
a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"She  does  not  mind  it,"  said  the  little  girl,  slipping 
an  arm  round  Eda'«  neck.  "  She  is  .always  good  to  me, 
isn't  she  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  her  mamma,  more  graciously  than 
giatef  ully.;  "  Miss  Granton  is  excessively  good,  and 
we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  her." 

"Miss  Granton  recollects  having  the  scarlatina," 
Violet  went  on,  eagerly;  "  and  her  own  dear  mother 
was  alive  then,  and  used  to  sit  by  her  at  night — 
sometimes  all  night— only  think  !  Mamma,  you  never 
come  and  sit  by  me.     Why  don't  you  ?" 

Mrs.  de  Courcy  began  to  make  a  jesting  reply 
about  being  too  inexperienced  to  play  the  nurse,  but 
broke  down  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  coming  nearer 
to  the  bed,  kissed  her  little  daughter  with  unwonted 
affection.  "  I  am  afraid  mamma  isn't  half  as  good 
to  you,  my  darling,  as  she  ought  to  be !  But  never 
mind,  you  have  Miss  Granton,  who  makes  up  to  jou 
for  all  my  shortcomings." 

She  was  hurrying  away,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
emotions  she  was  evincing,  but  Violet  caught  hold  of 
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her  band,  and  drew  her  back.  "Kiss  me  again, 
Tnamma !  I  like  you  beat  when  you  talk  like  that. 
Will  yoa  hear  me  say  '  Our  Father'  before  yoa  leave 
me  ?    I  think  I  could  go  to  sleep  then." 

Mrs.  de  Conrcy  faltered  something  about  Miss 
Granton  and  her  own  haste  to  be  gone ;  but  Eda 
chose  to  be  too  busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  to 
hear  her,  and  as  Violet  was  pertinaciously  bent  on 
haTing  her  wish  gratified,  she  gave  way.  It  was  a 
strange  oontraat — ^the  child  in  her  simple  night-dress, 
with  her  soft  curls  falling  loosely  on  her  shoulders, 
and  her  face  so  perfectly  colourless  that  by  the 
flbaded  light  of  the  lamp  it  looked  like  marble, 
kneeling  on  the  bed  with  her  hands  clasped  in  those  of 
the  fashionable  dressy  mother ;  but  at  last  the  simple 
petition  had  been  murmured,  Violefc  nestled  down 
on  her  pillow,  and  Mrs.  de  Courcy  looked  relieved. 
She  was  her  old  frivolous  self  when  she  paused  be- 
side Eda  to  say  good-night. 

"  Will  you  button  my  glove  for  me.  Miss  Oranton  P 
l^iaaks  f  I  am  positively  too  nervous  to  do  anything 
foe  myself;"  and  she  gave  a  little  shudder.  "  Such 
a  frightful  soene  with  Mr.  de  Conrcy  this  morning 
—ah !  I  know  I  can  confide  in  you! — such  a  frightful 
scene  that  it  horrifies  me  to  recall  it.  I  suppose  the 
aerrants  heard  all,  and  told  you  what  he  said  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  anything 
the  servants  say,"  Eda  rather  stiffly  replied. 

"  Oh,  bnt  they  will  chatter !  I  am  sure  Manon 
knows  everything.  I  don't  know  why  I  keep  her, 
for  she  is  both  troublesome  and  insolent.  Mr.  de 
Conrcy  has  lost  some  money — I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  how-— or  some  one  has  been  worrying  him  for 
mon^,  that  is  it,  I  believe;  and  he  declared  this 
nKlming  that  we  are  mined  —  absolntdy  mined ! 
He  was  so  violent,"  she  added,  six^^ling  at  a 
^nnaigrdU  fastened  to  her  chaUUsine,  "  that  I  was 
immensely  terrified — at  first.  Bnt  men  always 
exaggerate,  don't  th^  ?  It  can  only  be  a  temporary 
derangement  of  our  affairs,  can  it  ?" 

She  looked  eagerly  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
opinion;  bnt  those  unpaid  and  long-standing  bills 
were  in  Eda's  thoughts,  and  she  could  hot  give  it. 
No  fortune,  however  handsome,  could  support  for  any 
lengthened  time  extravagance  so  reckless  as  that  in 
which  both  husband  and  wife  had  been  indulging. 
Finding,  however,  that  she  was  expected  to  say  some- 
tbing,  she  asked  what  Mr.  de  Courcy  proposed  doing. 

''  I  am  sure  I  cannot  telL  He  said  such  dreadful 
things,  and  raved  so  wildly,  that  at  last  t  told  him 
he  was  a  monster,  and  left  him.  Things  must  come 
right,"  Mrs.  de  Courpy  added,  confidently — *'tbey 
always  do;  and  then  I  shall  make  him  have  my 
rubies  reset,  for  they  are  so  hideously  old-fashioned 
I  hate  to  wear  them.    Where  is  he  P" 

*'  Who,  madam  P  Mr.  de  Courcjr  P  I  heard  Manon 
gay  that  he  has  been  in  the  study,  writing,  or  looking 
over  papers,  ever  since  the  morning." 

Mrs.  de  Courcy  stood  for  a  moment  flirting  her  fan. 


and  meditating.  She  was  still  trying  to  disbelieve 
the  startling  facts  her  dismayed  spouse  had  told  her. 
It  could  not  be  true!  she  kept  telling  herself — ^it 
could  not  be  true  that  she,  who  had  been  wont  to 
indulge  herself  in  every  caprice,  was  reduced  to 
poverty.  Her  husband  was  cruel  to  say  so.  Perhaps 
people  were  pressing  for  their  money:  but  what 
then  ?  She  had  heard  of  noble  lords  owing  immense 
sums  for  years,  and  yet  keeping  up  then*  establish- 
ments, and  behaving  as  if  they  were  solvent.  Or  if 
the  worst  came,  some  of  their  relatives  must  step 
forward  and  help  them. 

She  started  from  her  reveries  to  fold  her  opera- 
doak  around  her,  and  say,  with  an  effort  at  a  smile, 
"  Eh  bien,  it  is  no  use  staying  at  home,  and  giving 
myself  the  blues.  By-bye,  Violet,  my  darling ;  and 
if  papa  should  ask  for  me  you  can  tell  him  that 
I  had  an  engagement  I  was  obliged  to  fulfil.  Will 
you  give  me  your  arm  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
Miss  Ghranton  P     I  feel  so  weak  this  evening." 

Eda  accompanied  her  to  the  hall,  but  ere  they 
could  cross  it  Mr.  de  Courcy  opened  the  study  door. 
Unshaven,  his  hair  and  dress  in  disorder,  his  eyes 
bloodshot,  his  lip  bleeding  where,  in  his  agony  of 
mind,  he  had  fiercely  gnawed  it,  he  stood  glai-ing 
at  his  elegantly-attired  wife,  who  suddenly  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  clinging  to  Eda,  hid  her  face 
on  the  yonng  girl's  shoulder. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVin. 

PiBHAPs  Mr.  de  Conrcy,  like  many  more  of  his  kind, 
found  solace  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  in  heaping 
reproaches  on  the  spouse  who,  after  all,  was  not  more* 
guilty  than  himself.  Both  had  been  as  selfishly  bent 
on  what  they  called  enjoying  life  as  if  they  had 
adopted  the  motto  of  the  Assyrian  king—"  Let  ns  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  to-day,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
Of  that  morrow  they  rarely  troubled  themselves  to 
think;  they  considered  that  they  made  sufficient 
preparations  for  it  by  attending  a  place  of  worship 
when  the  weather  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
and  subscribing  to  a  few  of  the  principal  metro- 
politan charities.  And  so  the  hour  of  real  distress 
found  them  utterly  unprepared  to  encounter  it. 

"Are  you  going  out  for  the  evening,  madam P" 
Mr.  de  Coxircy  tauntingly  inquired.  "  May  I  ask  if 
you  intend  to  walk?  Our  carriages  and  horses- 
thanks  to  your  extravagance — have  been  seized  by  a 
jobmaster  with  whom  you  have  run  me  into  debt  in 
a  most  reckless  and  uncalled*fQr  manner !" 

Mrs.  de  Courcy  disclaimed  this  faintly,  and  with 
increasing  bitterness  he  went  on — "  Do  you  propose 
drawing  down  more  disgrace  upon  me  by  exhibiting 
yourself  in  public  now  my  ruin  is  in  every  one's 
mouth  P  Have  you  no  shame,  no  good  feeling  P  Do 
yott  forget  that  it  is  through  your  carelessmess  of 
my  interests  that  I  find  myself  in  such  a  position  ?" 

The  virulence  with  which  he  spoke  stung  his  wife 
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into  retorting,  and  she  boldly  declared  her  disbelief 
in  his  statements.  Provoked  by  her  incredulity, 
he  seized  her  by  the  -wrist,  and  compelled  her  to 
accompany  him  into  the  study,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  separating,  from  the  great  heap  of  bills 
that  had  been  sent  in  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
losses  on  the  turf  got  wind,  all  that  came  from 
the  tradesmen  she  had  so  extensively  patronised. 
Whether  her  millinery  had  cost  more  than  his  own 
personal  expenses  was  a  question  he  did  not  choose 
to  consider. 

Not  sorry  to  be  released  from  her  passive  share  in 
this  scene,  Eda  went  sorrowfully  back  to  the  chamber 
-where  Violet  had  fallen  into  a  doze  at  laist.  She 
tenderly  covered  the  arms  that  had  been  tossed 
above  the  bedclothes,  and  speculated  with  increasing 
sadness  over  the  changing  fortunes  of  these  petted 
children.  What  would  become  of  them  now  the 
wealth  of  their  parents  had  melted  away  ? 

Presently  Violet  stirred,  and  remembering  that  it 
was  near  the  hour  at  which  her  medicine  was  to  be 
administered,  Eda  had  fetched  the  bottle,  and  was 
carefully  measuring  it,  when  Mrs.  de  Courcy  ran 
past  the  open  door  in  the  direction  of  her  dressing- 
room. 

One  glimpse  of  her  face  as  she  went  by,  and, 
chilled  with  vague  apprehensions,  Eda  hurried  after 
)ier.  Short  though  that  glimpse  was,  it  had  shown  a 
change  so  gre&t,  so  alarming,  in  the  ordinarily  bland 
and  smiling  lady,  that  Bda's  heart  failed  her  when 
she  heard  a  key  dick  in  the  lock,  and  knew  that  the 
miserable  woman  had  looked  herself  in.  What  was 
she  about  to  do  ?  Had  the  taunts  of  her  husband, 
or  the  conviction  that  the  direst  poverty  lay  before 
her,  turned  her  brain,  and  in  her  frenzy  was  she 
thinking  to  end  all  earthly  misery  by  a  wild  plunge 
into  the  hereafter  ? 

Eda  was  flying  down-stairs  in  search  of  help, 
when  she  recollected  that  through  Mrs.  de  Courcy's 
sleeping-apartment  there  was  another  way  into  the 
dressing-room.  She  ran  thither;  fortunately,  that 
door  was  unfastened,  and  pushing  it  open,  she  found 
her  worst  fears  realised.  The  wretched  woman  had 
been  searching  for  a  phial  of  laudanum  purchased 
some  time  since  to  ease  a  distressing  toothache,  and 
had  just  found  it. 


Eda  seized  the  hand  with  which  she  was  raising  it 
to  her  lips,  and  tried  to  wrest  it  away,  but  in  vain. 
Never  very  strong-minded,  Mrs.  de  Courcy  had  now 
lost  all  self-control,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear  ber 
expostulations.  "I  am  too  miserable  to  live!  let 
me  die!  let  me  die!"  she  kept  exclaiming,  at 
the  same  time  making  frantic  struggles  to  free  her- 
self. Eda,  however,  contrived  to  draw  her  by  slow 
degrees  across  the  corridor,  and  into  the  chamber 
of  her  sleeping  children. 

With  clenched  teeth  and  fixed  eyes,  Mrs.  de  Courcy 
strove  -with  all  her  force  to  disengage  herself,  but  the 
violence  of  her  passion  soon  exhausted  her,  and  when 
her  gaze  did  fall  upon  the  little  sleepers,  she  com- 
menced moaning  pitifully,  and  at  last  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  beddothes. 

And  now  the  phial  was  extracted  from  her  relaxing 
fingers,  and  the  danger  was  over.  In  her  reUef 
Eda  breathed  such  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thanks- 
giving, and  such  an  earnest  prayer  that  God  would 
pity  and  pardon  the  fearful  attempt,  that  Mrs.  de 
Courcy  began  to  comprehend  whither  her  madness 
had  led  her,  and  to  shrink  -with  horror  from  the  gulf 
into  which  she  had  been  rushing  headlong. 

"What  was  I  about  to  do?"  she  gasped.  "To 
die  f  Alas,  I  am  not  fit !  Oh,  Miss  Granton,  what 
a  wretch  I  am !  Pray  for  me  again,  for  I  dare  not 
pray  for  myself !" 

"  Look ! "  she  exdaimed,  still  more  wildly,  as  Eda 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her.  "Look!  Poor  little 
Violet  is  waking!  She  will  see  me — she  will 
guess  what  I  have  been  doing.  Take  me  away! 
Pray  take  me  away !  Don't  let  my  own  child  know 
how  weak  and  wicked  I  am !" 

Assisting  her  to  rise,  Eda  led  her  back  to  her  own 
chamber,  where,  with  the  tenderest  oompassion,  she 
waited  on  her  till  the  tears  that  were  raining  down 
her  face  began  to  flow  less  hysterically.  Then  she 
persuaded  her  to  be  undressed,  and  the  now  faint 
and  penitent  woman  permitted  herself  to  be  assisted 
to  bed,  and  her  aching  head  bathed  with  oold  water 
until  the  pain  that  racked  it  was  less  intolerable. 

As  she  was  passing  through  the  dressing-room  to 
return  to  the  nursery,  Mr.  de  Courcy  came  quickly 
in,  but  started  back  on  seeing  her,  and  asked, "  Who 
is  ill  ?  "  (To  he  cmUinued). 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTUBE   STORIES.    First  Serixs.    No.  17.     Paul  aud  Silas  at  Philiffl 


CMpUr  to  he  read — AeU  xvi,  16—34. 
NTROD  UCnON.     This  lesson  will  give  an 
opportunity    for   vivid  picturing  out   of 
the  various  scenes,  and  also  for  earnest 
personal  application  to  the  children. 
L    A  SpdiiT  BxBUKXD.    (Bead  16—18). 
Bemind   the  children  of   Paul  and  Silas  going  to 


Philippi.  What  called  them  to  Europe  P  At  whose 
house  did  they  stay?  Where  had  they  met  Lydia? 
Would  they  leave  off  prayer  because  received  an 
answer?  So  continue  daily  going  to  pray  at  the 
river-side.  Whom  do  they  meet?  Bemind  how 
soothsayers  are  found  in  all  countries;  how  Saul 
consulted  the  witch  at  Endor,  though  no  witches 
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allowed  to  live  (1  Sam.  xxTiii.  7,  9);  children 
will  often  haye  seen  ^psies  pretending  to  tell 
fortones.  Which  commandment  do  they  break? 
For  who  is  alone  the  Wonderfnl  Connsellor? 
(Is.  ix.  6).  Tell  children  that  at  the  time  Christ 
was  on  earth  evil  spirits  seemed  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  people  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  remind 
how  often  Christ  cast  out  eyil  spirit,  and  how  the 
devils  recognised  Him  as  their  master  (Matt.  yiii. 
29).  Se  now  with  St.  Paul.  Picture  the  apostles  day 
by  day  going  to  prayer-meeting ;  the  girl  and  her 
masters  coming  away  from  the  place  of  prayer ;  the 
crowd  following  the  girl ;  the  spirit  in  the  girl  recog- 
nising the  servants  of  Christ ;  her  pointing  to  the 
apostles ;  her  cry  day  after  day.  At  last,  St.  Paul 
in  indignation  turning  back,  commanding  the  evil 
spirit  to  come  forth.  In  whose  name  did  he  speak, 
and  with  what  efTeot  P  As  Christ  his  master  before 
had  rebuked  them  (Mark  i.  25.) 

Practical  Lbssoit.  What  eyil  spirits  with  us 
still  P  Spirit  of  soUenness,  murmuring,  discontent, 
evil  temper,  indolence,  &c.  Always  hare  their  backs 
turned  to  prayer.  Must  be  met  with  prayer  and 
determination;  in  whose  name  and  strong^?  As 
Satan  departed  from  Christ  (Matt.  ir.  10),  so  will 
these  from  os. 

II.  Tbs  Apostlss  bbatxn.  (Bead  19 — ^24). 
Who  would  be  vexed  at  the  spirit  haying  left  the 
girlP  No  longer  able  to  bring  money  to  her 
masters.  What  did  they  doP  Cannot  make  the 
healing  of  the  girl  an  offence,  therefore  will  bring  a 
charge  of  disaffection  agpunst  the  apostles.  Picture 
the  men  taking  hold  of  the  apostles,  yiolently 
dragging  them  to  the  magistrates'  court,  the  crowd 
surrounding  and  following^  the  charge  made  (yer. 
21),  the  multitude  excited,  apostles  not  allowed  to 
speak ;  the  magistrates,  without  hearing  the  defence, 
ordering  them  to  be  scourged,  and  then  imprisoned. 
What  an  end  to  their  work  at  Philippi  1  one  family 
alone  conyerted,  and  the  whole  town  excited  against 
them  as  traitors !  Let  children  see  how  like  this 
was  to  the  Jews'  treatment  of  Christ  Could  not 
bring  charge  against  Him  for  His  miracles,  so 
accused  Him  before  Pilate  of  treason,  by  whom  was 
scourged  and  imprisoned. 

Practical  Lbsson.  The  henefU  of  a  clear  conscience. 
If  we  were  to  be  accused  by  our  enemies,  what  cocld 
they  find  against  us  P  Would  it  be  true  of  us  as  of 
Daniel  (Dan.  yi.  4),  that  there  would  be  no  occasion 
of  fault,  except  of  undue  deyotion  to  Gh>d  P 

IIL  Tbx  Apostlxs  in  Prison.  (Bead  26 — 34). 
Describe  the  scene  in  prison ;  apostles  bleeding  from 
wounds,  thrust  into  inner  prison :  prisons  gloomy 
enough  now,  far  worse  then — thick  stone  walls, 
damp  streaming  down,  strong  bolts  and  bars,  feet  in 
stocks;  describe  painful  attitude  of  feet  at  right 
angles  to  body,  in  cramped  position.  Enough  to 
daunt  the  stoutest  heart,  and  produce  gloomy  and 


desponding  thought.  Christ  had  warned  of  tribula- 
tion in  world  (John  xvi.  83),  but  bidden  to  be  of  good 
cheer.  How  was  it  possible  now  P  But  what  are 
the  apostles  doing?  praying — as  the  Church  did 
when  Peter  was  in  prison^  for  deliverance,  if  it  be 
God's  will;  but  slao,  is  it  possible,  singing  praises  ! 
What  can  they  find  to  praise  for  ?  Perhaps  for  life 
still  spared.  Might  haye  been  killed,  like  Stephen, 
but  surely  for  presence  of  Christ  in  prison,  to  cheer, 
support,  and  comfort.  Nothing  can  really  harm  as 
long  as  trust  Him.  Now  hymn  suddenly  stopped. 
What  is  this  rumbling  noise  P  Describe  loud  creak- 
ing of  the  doors,  bars,  windows,  floor  rooking,  whole 
prison  shakes,  chains  break,  fall  off  prisoners ;  all 
darkness,  confusion,  dismay.  Picture  the  gaoler 
suddenly  aroused ;  the  pris<m  doors  all  open.  Where 
are  the  prisonersp  What  $haU  he  doP  his  first 
thought  of  suicide;  his  relief  at  hearing  Paul's  voice. 
Now  comes  in  trembling.  Actually  entreats  his 
prisoners.  What  does  he  say  P  Perlutps  only  think- 
ing of  haying  offended  their  God  unknown  to  him, 
who  has  sent  the  earthquake;  perhaps  had  heard 
them  preach  in  the  town,  and  now  oonyinced  of  the 
reality  of  their  message.  Anyway,  Paul  fastens  on 
his  question,  and  tells  him  of  Christ.  Now  picture 
the  scene  in  the  gaoler's  house.  The  family  aroused ; 
lights  carried  about ;  assembled  in  the  sitting-room ; 
the  prisoners  brought  in;  preaching  to  the  whole 
family ;  the  eager  listening.  What  outward  eyidence 
of  belief  required  P  (Mark  xyi.  16.)  So  there  is  a 
midnight  baptism  <^  the  whole  family.  How  elae 
does  faith  show  itself?  So  gaoler  now  treats  his 
prisoners  as  guests,  and  there  is  joy  in  the  house- 
hold, as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  God.  (Luke 
xy.  10). 

Practioal  Lbsson.  Joy  in  believing.  Haye  been 
speaking  of  young  conyerts  and  old  conyerts.  Both 
full  of  joy :  the  gaoler  at  haying  heard  of  pardon 
and  salyatlon,  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel;  the 
apostles  at  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  joy  of  Holy 
Ghost  in  heart.  (Gal.  y.  22).  Press  this  home  to 
children.  Haye  heard  of  Christ  all  their  liyes  ;  do 
they  really  belteye,  «.e.,  look  to  Him  alone  for  pardon 
and  peace  P  If  so,  haye  they  the  other  joy,  which 
giyes  comfort  and  eyen  happiness  in  sorrow,  persecu- 
tion, prospect  of  death  P  Must  first  haye  desire  for 
salyation,  like  the  gaoler,  then  all  rest  follows  as 
Christ's  gift. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Giye  instances  of  spirits  being  cast  out. 

2.  In  what  way  are  eyil  spirits  still  with  us,  and 
how  are  they  to  be  subdued  P 

8.  Show  how  the  apostles  at  Philippi  were  treated 
similarly  to  Christ. 

4.  What  had  Christ  said  about  tribulation,  and 
how  was  it  fulfilled  P 

5.  Describe  tiie  scene  after  the  earthquake. 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  leamp 
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THE  QUIVER. 


THE    FIRST    FALSE    STEP. 


CHAPTEE  n. 
|BBY  sad  felt  little  Amy  Bartlett  as  she 
walked  home,  and  nurse  oonld  not 
succeed  in  getting  a  word  from  her  as 
to  the  boy  with  whom  she  had  been 
found  in  coDTersation,  though  she  was 
herself  very  curious  to  know  what  they  had  been 
talking  about.  All  through  dinner  Amy  could  not 
keep  her  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  what  had 
passed ;  and  the  more  she  thought  of  it  all,  the  more 
anxious  she  became  to  know  the  boy's  whole  history; 
he  had  spoken  so  nicely,  and  seemed  such  a  respect- 
able boy,  that  she  could  not  understand  how  he  had 
come  to  do  such  a  dreadful  thing,  and  she  felt  sure 
he  had  some  explanation  to  give  her.  But  then 
Amy  knew,  as  she  had  herself  said,  that  there  could 
be  no  excuse  for  stealing;  did  she  not  know  that 
to  break  the  comdiandment,  *' Thorn  shalt  not  steal" 
was  a  wicked  sin,  for  which  people  were  sometimes 
token  up,  and  sent  to  prison  ?  She  supposed  he  ought 
to  be  in  prison  too,  but  then  she  remembered  his 
skying  that  he  was  only  trying  to  steal,  and  had  been 
prevented  just  in  time.  Amy  recollected,  too,  as  she 
ate  her  nice  currant*tart  at  dinner,  those  dreadfnl 
things  he  had  been  saying  about  starvation,  just  as 
nuirse  had  come  up  to  them,  and  she  wondered 
whether  he  was  still  hungry.  She  had  once  been 
out  with  her  papa  and  brothers  on  the  hiUs,  when 
they  had  lost  their  way,  and  been  two  hours  late  for 
dinner,  on  which  occasion  Amy  had  been  quite 
famished,  so  she  thought  she  knew  quite  well  what 
starvation  meant. 

This  afternoon  Amy  waited  until  she  saw  him  go 
into  his  room,  then  she  ran  in  after  him,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  settle  himself  to  his  writing,  his  little 
daughter  stood  beside  him. 

•*  Papa,  are  you  very  very  busy  to-day,  or  may  I 
talk  to  you,  just  for  a  few  minutes,  before  you  begin 
to  write?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  my  letters  must^^ait  a  little," 
Mr.  Bartlett  said,  lifting  Amy  to  her  favourite 
poet  on  his  knee,  "and  my  little  Pussie  must  tell 
me  what  made  her  look  so  grave  all  through  dinner, 
and  now  too.     I  hope  Tiny  has  not  lost  her  collar." 

"Oh  no,  pap^;  it  is  quite  a  serious  matter  this 
time.     It  is  a  verj^  dreadful  thing  indeed *' 

**  That  you  have  been  doing.  Amy  ?  "  interrupted 
her  father: 

"  No,  that  he  has  been  doing,  I  mean  that  nice- 
looking  boy.  Bat  of  course  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean,  papa,  and  I  must  tell  you.  Three  days  ago, 
when  we  were  all  playing  on  the  shore,  I  noticed 
a  boy  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  rocks,  looking 
very  pale,  and  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  him  being  there  while  we  were  aU  enjoying 
ourselves !    I  walked  up  to  him  once  or  twice,  and 


thought  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  me,  and  I  did  not  know  quite  how  to 
begin." 

"  I  thought,  Amy,  mamma  had  told  you  she  did 
not  wish  you  to  speak  to  any  strange  children  you 
might  meet  on  the  sands." 

'*  Oh  but  you  know,  papa,  that  was  because  she 
was  afraid  of  our  catching  measles,  or  something, 
but  this  boy  was  only  ill  from  an  acddent.  Besides, 
he  is  a  very  poor  boy,  not  a  gentleman's  child 
ataU." 

"And  do  you  .think,  then,  that  poor  boys  never 
have  measles,  or  'something'  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bartlett* 
much  amused. 

''Yes,  I  suppose  they  do,"  said  Amy,  "but,  indeed, 
papa,  he  looked  so  sad,  I  could  not  help  speaking  to 
him,  and  you  know  I  could  not  catch  a  broken  arm 
from  him,  oould  I  ?" 

*'  No,  I  think  you  were  quite  safe  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned ;  but  what  did  this  boy  tell  you  was 
the  cause  of  his  broken  arm.  Amy  P" 

"Well,  papa,  that  was  the  dreadful  part  of  it. 
After  I  had  talked  to  him  a  little,  I  asked  him  how 
he  had  hurt  himself,  and  do  you  know  he  told  me 
that — "  and  here  Amy  hesitated  and  blushed,  as  if 
she  were  about  to  tell  of  some  fault  of  her  own — "  that 
he  had  fallen  down  off  a  balcony  whilst  he  was 
trying  to  sUaH,  Was  not  that  a  shocking  thing  for 
such  a  nice  boy  to  have  done  ?  Nurse  came  just  at 
that  minute,  and  made  me  come  away,  but  I  did  so 
want  to  stay  and  hear  his  story.  He  seemed  so 
much  ashamed  of  himself.  I  may  go  and  talk  to 
him  again,  papa,  may  I  not?  and,  oh,  I  wish  you 
would  come  with  me." 

Mr.  Bartlett  had  listened  very  attentively  to  his 

little  daughter,  and  had  started,  and  looked  quite 

pleased  when  she  told  him  of  the  lad's  confession, 

I  which  was  rather  odd  of  him  Amy  thought,  as  she 

had  expected  him  to  be  very  much  shocked. 

"  So  Ned  really  told  you  of  his  own  accord  what 
he  had  been  doing,"  said  Mr.  Bartlett*  "  that  is  just 
like  the  brave  lad  I  took  him  for." 
'      "  Ned !  do  you  know  him,  papa  ?"  asked  Amy,  in 
^  great  surprise. 

"Yes,  niy  child;  I  think  I  can  tell  yon  a  good 
deal  more  about  him  than  you  are  likely  to  learn 
from  himself*  if  you  really  want  to  know  his 
history." 

"  Oh  yes,  that  I  do ;  please  tell  it  me,  dear  pH^^* — 
if  you  are  not  too  busy,"  added  this  thoughtful  little 
maiden.  "It  will  not  take  me  long,"  said  her 
father,  pulling  out  his  watch,  "  and  then  you  must 
run  away  and  leave  me  to  write  my  letters.  Yon 
must  know  then.  Amy,  that  Ned  Boberts  lives  in  one 
of  those  narrow  little  streets  not  very  far  from  our 
own  home ;  his  father  is  dead,  his  mother  has  seven 
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children  to  Bupport*  Ned  being  the  eldest.  They  got 
on  very  well  till  last  winter,  when  two  of  the 
children  were  very  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  Mrs. 
Boberts  had  to  give  up  her  own  work  to  stay  at 
home  and  nurse  tiiem.  When  they  got  well  again 
she  had  the  doctor's  bill  to  pay,  and  found  herself  in 
great  difficulties,  which  my  little  Amy  would  not 
understand,  as  she  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  want 
money,  and  even  food.  Well,  things  went  on  getting 
worse  and  worse,  till  after  a  time  they  were  nearly 
starving,  though  they  would  not  tell  any  one,  or  ask 
for  help,  as  they  had  once  been  in  a  much  better 
position.  Ned  came  to  me  as  office  boy  about  three 
months  ago,  and  a  very  quick  bright  lad  I  found 
him;  I  had  every  reason  too  to  believe  him  honest, 
and  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  him." 

"But,  papa>  surely  he  did  not  steal  from  yofvk,** 
here  interrupted  Amy. 

"You  shall  hear  presently,  dear,  if  you  listen  to 
me.  I  sometimes  fancied  Ned  looked  hungry  and 
sad,  so  I  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  me  about  his 
mother  and  younger  brothers,  but  he  never  seemed 
to  like  talking  of  them.  He  was  doing  his  work 
very  well,  and  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  him  for 
his  extreme  quickness  and  attention,  that  I  was  just 
going  to  raise  his  wages,  when  this  sad  affair 
happened." 

Amy's  attention  here  increased,  and  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  her  papa's  face  as  he  continued. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  being  ill,  and  staying  at 
home  for  a  few  days  before  we  came  here  ?" 

Amy  nodded  her  head,  too  much  excited  to  speak. 

"The  last  day  before  I  went  back  to  the  office, 
Ned  was  sent  up  to  me  with  some  letters;  I  was 
sitting  in  the  library,  with  the  window  open,  I  told 
the  servant  to  send  him  up  to  speak  to  me,  and  he 
looked  so  pale  and  HI  that  I  asked  him  if  anything 
was  wrong,  but  he  said  no.  «  About  two  hours  after 
Ned  had  gone,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  I  had  to  go 
again  into  the  library  for  something,  and  as  I 
hastily  opened  the  door,  to  my  surprise  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  boy  escaping  through  the  open  window. 
I  rushed  after  him,  but  was  too  late  to  catch  him,  as 
he  had  climbed  like  a  cat  over  the  railing  of  the 
balcony ;  in  doing  so,  however,  his  foot  slipped,  and 
he  fell  on  to  the  grass  beneath.  In  the  glimpse  I 
caught  of  him,  I  foacied  he  looked  like  Ned,  so 
instead  of  calling  the  servants,  I  quickly  ran  round 
to  the  hall-door,  and  was  just  in  time  to  catch  him, 
as,  half  stunned,  he  was  rising  from  the  ground.  He 
did  not  try  to  run  away,  but  burst  into  tears,  and 
prayed  me  to  forgive  him,  confessing  at  once  that  he 
had  come  there  intending  to  rob  me.  And  then 
the  whole  story  came  out,  how  he  and  his  mother, 
with  the  younger  children,  were  almost  starving,  how 
he  had  g^ne  without  food  himself  day  after  day,  in 
order  to  take  aU  he  could  home  to  the  others,  and 
had  often  fainted  at  night  in  consequence.     That 


afford  to  get  a  doctor  for  her,  and  that  when  he 
stood  in  my  room  that  day  he  had  suddenly  felt 
tempted  to  do  that  which  it  shamed  him  now  to  tell 
me  of." 

"And  his  broken  arm,  papa  ?"  asked  Amy,  whose 
ready  tears  were  now  flowing. 

"All  this  time  he  never  said  a  word  about  his 
arm,  though  the  pain  must  have  been  great.  After 
hearing  his  tale,  and  talking  to  him  of  tiie  sin  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  I  went  home  with  him  to 
see  if  his  story  were  really  true,  and  it  was  not  till 
we  got  there  that  Ned  fainted  away,  and  I  found 
that  a  small  bone  in  his  arm  was  broken." 

"Was  it  all  true,  papa ?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  and  much  more  than  Ned  had 
told  me,"  said  Mr.  Bartlett*  gravely,  "  but  I  will  not 
pain  you  by  teUing  you  all  I  saw  and  heard  that 
day.  You  may  be  sure  I  did  my  best  to  help  and 
relieve  them,  and  that  I  never  let  Mrs.  Boberts  hear 
of  the  crime  into  which  hunger  and  trouble  had 
driven  the  son  of  whom  she  was  so  proud.  I  sent 
the  next  boy  off  for  a  doctor,  and  whilst  we  waited 
for  him,  the  poor  mother  told  me  that  but  for  Ned 
she  hardly  knew  what  would  have  become  of  them 
all,  and  that  a  better  son  never  lived.  As  soon  as  I 
could  get  to  speak  to  him  alone  for  a  moment,  I 
made  him  promise  me  that  he  would  not  say  a  word 
to  his  mother  of  what  had  happened,  for  I  saw  he 
was  feeling  so  keenly  the  shame  and  disgrace,  that 
he  would  be  certain  to  tell  her  everything  as  soon  as 
I  had  left,  and  I  would  not  have  that  poor  woman's 
faith  in  her  son  shaken." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Amy,  with  a  very  puzzled  look, 
""you  have  always  taught  us  that  it  was  such  a 
wicked  thing  to  steal,  and  yet  you  helped  Ned 
directly  afterwards  without  punishing  him  a  bit." 

"My  little  girl,  do  you  not  think  such  a  boy 
as  that  has  been  well  punished  by  all  he  has  gone 
through  since  he  tried  to  steal  from  me  that  day  ? 
Before  then  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  truthful,  honest, 
straightforward  boy,  whom  his  master  trusted,  and 
who  did  not  even  know  the  feeling  of  shame  which 
has  never  left  him  since.  You  are  too  young.  Amy, 
to  understand  what  it  means  by  losing  your  own  self- 
respect,  but  when  you  do,  you  will  know  how  much 
Ned  Boberts  has  suffered.  Besides  this,  he  has  been 
very  ill,  and  his  arm  has  given  him  great  pain ;  .he 
has  also  lost  his  place  in  my  office,  and  been  unable 
to  do  anything  to  help  his  mother." 

"But  she  is  not  starving,  papt^?"  Amy  asked, 
eagerly. 

"Mr.  Bartlett  smiled,  "No,  Amy,  you  do  not 
think  I  could  leave  her  in  such  a  condition.  She 
has  been  well  cared  for,  and  so  have  the  other 
children.  Ned  is  staying  here  with  a  sister  of  his 
mother's,  who  is  very  glad  to  take  him  for  the  sum  I 
pay  her  weekly,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon- 


it 


"Then  you  are  the  kind  gentleman  he  spoke  of, 
his  little  sister  was  ill  again,  and  they  could  not '  papa,"  interrupted  Amy,  and  she  told  her  father 
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-what  Ned  had  said.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear 
this,  and  promised  to  take  Amy  the  next  day  to 
speak  to  Ned,  who  was  so  maeh  better  since  first  he 
came  to  the  sea,  that  Mr.  Bartiett  hoped  he  would 
soon  be  quite  strong  again.  Amy  then  told  her 
papa  what  Ned  had  said  to  her  as  to  his  great  wish 
to  become  a  sailor,  and  Mr.  Bartiett  said  he  would 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  see  whether  he  had 
really  set  his  heart  upon  it,  or  whether  it  was  only  a 
boyish  fancy,  from  seeing  the  beautiful  ships  pass 
whilst  he  lay  on  the  beach. 

Nearly  two  years  after  this  time,  as  Mr.  Bartiett 
was  leaving  his  office  one  evening,  he  was  stopped 
by  a  tall,  brown^  healthy-looking  sailor  lad,  who 
respectfully  touched  his  hat,  and  asked  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  call  and  speak  to  Mr.  Bartiett  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  was  so  changed,  and  so  much 
improved,  that  his  old  master  did  not  know  him  in 
the  least  until  he  smiled,  but  then  there  was  no 
fniatAiring  him,  and  the  exclamation,  "Why,  Ned 
my  lad,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  again  ! "  sounded 
very  pleasant  in  Ned  Boberts'  ears. 

He  found  his  way  up  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  house  that 
same  evening,  and  gave  a  long  account  of  his 
voyages  and  adventures,  to  which  Amy  too  listened 
with  great  attention,  sittiiig  by  her  father's  side, 
aad  fixing  her  bright  eyes  on  the  young  sailor,  as  he 
modestly  told  the  story  of  his  life  since  he  had  left 
England.  He  liked  being  at  sea  very  much,  he  said, 
though  it  was  a  long  time  to  be  away  from  mother, 
but  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  find  her  so  well,  and 
comfortable,  and  next  time  he  hoped  to  takie  a 
shorter  voyage.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room, 
he  shyly  drew  a  little  packet  from  his  pocket,  and 
asked  leave  to  present  it  to  Miss  Amy,  saying  he 
had  brought  it  for  her  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
hoped  she  would  accept  it.  Amy  opened  it,  and 
found  a  beautiful  many-coloured  shell,  with  lines 
like  mother-of-pearl,  with  which  she  was  greatly 
delighted. 

Ned  did  not  leave  the  house  without  thanking  his 
kind  friend  Mr.  Bartiett  for  all  that  he  had  done  for 
him  since  that  day,  when,  tempted  by  hunger  and 
poverty,  he  had  forgotten  his  duty  towards  God  and 
man,  and  taken  that  first  step  in  the  path  of  sin 
which  leads  on  from  evil  to  evil. 

"  I  always  thank  God,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
found  me  that  day  just  in  time  to  save  me,  for  where 
should  I  have  been  now  if  I  had  taken  your  goods, 
and  had  not  been  found  out.     The  chances  are  I 


should  have  tried  again  and  been  caught,  and  have 
broken  poor  mother's  heart.  Oh,  sir,  I  wish  that 
every  poor  lad  had  such  a  friend  as  you,  just  to  save 
him  when  he  first  begins  to  do  wrong ! " 

"  Indeed,  I  wish  so  too,  Ned,  for  it  is  always  hard 
to  turn  back  when  the  first  false  step  has  been, 
taken.  But  you  will  find  a  better  friend  than  I  can 
be,  my  lad,  if  you  take  all  your  troubles  to  Qod ;  He 
will  never  forsake  you,  and  has  brought  you  safely 
through  all' the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  will  be  with 
you  to  the  end  if  you  trust  in  Him,  as  I  believe 
you  do."  •      . 

>Ned  Boberts  became  in  time  mate,  and  finally 
captain  of  a  ship.  He  was  a  favourite  with  all  the 
sailors  under  him,  and  an  example  to  them  by  his 
steadiness  and  honest  conduct ;  but  it  was  noticed 
that  he  always  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
young  boys  who  joined  the  ship ;  and  many  a  mother 
has  had  cause  to  bless  him  for  the  care  which  has 
saved  her  son  from  the  first  false  step. 
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113.  What  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Moses? 
and  how  many  sisters  had  she  ? 

114.  What  king  visited  a  dying  prophet^  bed,  and 
wept  over  him  ? 

115.  Do  we  possess  any  sayings  of  oqr  Lord's  not 
mentioned  in  either  of  the  Four  Gospels  ? 

116.  What  was  the  name  of  Isaiah's  son  ? 

117*  Upon  what  occasion  did  our  Lord  check  the 
undue  curiosity  of  one  of  His  apostles  f 

118.  What  funeral  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an 
armed  band,  and  with  what  result  ? 

119.  What  king's  body  was  fastened  on  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan  ? 

1 20.  Who  is  compared  to  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by 
the  ears  ? 
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99.  "And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  [a  tree]  in 
Beer-sheba»  and  caUed  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  everlasting  God  "  (Gen.  xxi.  33). 

100.  Of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  34). 

101.  Prov.  xxv.  19. 

102.  "  Behold  I  (St.  Stephen)  see  the  hea^eni 
opened  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  ri^t 
hand  of  God"  (Acts  vii.  66). 

103.  Seven  ewe  lambs  (Genesis  xxL  80). 

104.  Elijah  (1  Kings  six.  3). 
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{DmiB  hf  F,  S.  Walkmu) 


SPEING-TIMK 

'  M^'^"^  "  little  while,  my  darling. 
Only  «.  little  while. 
And  the  f^  will  aleai  and  the  woodlark  sing. 

And  the  fields  in  their  freshnsu  smile  ; 
The  dove  will  coo  to  hie  wondering  mate, 
The  young  Umba  frolic  axi&  play. 


t 


And  the  winds  now  rough,  will  but  sigh,  1ot<^ 

Their  musical  tiot<«  t«  the  day  ; 
Kiuing  the  lilac,  and  'mong  the  locks 

Of  the  lady  labnninm-tree, 
Vrpl  hide-and-geek  play  with  her  yellow  hair. 

And  you  will  be  there  to  see. 
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Only  a  little  while,  my  darling, 

Your  own  pet  swallows  will  come 
Back  to  the  eaves  of  the  summer-house. 

Back  to  their  English  home. 
The  martins  will  sit  and  twitter  to  you. 

When  their  nursery  duties  are  done. 
Of  the  three  yellow  beaks  that  have  closed  at  last^ 

At  a  hint  from  the  setting  sun. 
The  scent  of  the  cowslips  will  mellow  the  air. 

And  yellow-cups  pant  fer  the  dew. 
The  bluebell  and  violet  creep  through  the  fern 

All  stealing  a  glance  at  you  / 

All  in  a  little  while,  my  darling 

Mother !  I  know  it  well ; 
The  lark  and  the  dove  will  gladden  their  mate. 

The  bluebells  ring  in  the  dell. 
Bat  I — ^well,  the  song  I  shall  hear,  mother. 

Will  be  sung  very  for  away ; 
And  the  song  be  sweeter  than  dove's  or  lark. 

Let  them  sing  how  sweetly  they  may. 


The  yellow-cups  there  will  be  made  of  gold. 

That  the  children  of  Jesus  twine 
Into  wreaths,  to  circle  His  fair  calm  brow 

Mixed^  with  silver  eglantine. 
And  the  Savioiir  thinks  of  the  old-world  time. 

Till  His  pitying  eyes  grow  dim. 
For  dew-laden  flowers  and  moss-tipp'd  buds 

Are  the  crowns  now  twined  for  Him. 

All  in  a  little  while,  mother. 

And  spring  will  be  coming  to  me ; 
Light  in  the  east,  and  light  in  the  west. 

And  a  great  light  over  the  sea. 
The  notes  of  all  the  birds  in  the  world 

Will  swell  in  one  grand  weird  song. 
The  triumph  of  light  over  weariful  night. 

The  triumph  of  right  over  wrong. 
A  few  more  aches,  and  a  few  more  pains. 

And  the  buds  will  burst  from  the  tree. 
All  in  a  little  while,  mother. 

Your  spring  will  bring  summer  to  me ! 


J.  K 
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BY  THE   ATTTHOB  OF   "  TH»  TBOUBLX8  OF  CHATTY  AND  MOLLY,"    *'  TH«   DINGY     H0U8X   A  T   KBNBIKOTOK,' 

"QUEEN   KADGE,"    "AGAINST   HBBSELF/'    ETC.,   XTC,   STC. 


CHAFTEB  in.— UP  AT   HAMPSTEAD. 

HE  house  was  very  badly  furnished, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  was  always  untidy ; 
and  yet  there  was  an  attractiveness 
about  the  poverty-struck  rooms,  and 
even  about  the  very  untidiness.  And  as  for  the  gar- 
den !  every  one  who  knew  them  loved  that  rambling 
old  garden,  with  the  long  reedy  grass  waving  and 
nodding  to  the  wind,  and  the  one  cultivated  spot,  the 
middle  bed,  which  looked  blooming  whenever  it  was 
possible  that  flowers  could  make  it  look  so ;  and  the 
summer-house,  with  the  dusty  painted  table  in  the 
middle,  on  which  all  lost  books  in  the  house  were 
generally  discovered,  especially  novels,  for  they  were 
an  indolent,  ease-loving,  novel-reading  set.  And  there 
was  the  syoamore-tree — which  was  Dolly's  favourite 
^treat-^with  the  rickety  seat  beneath  it,  on  which 
you  had  to  sit  down  very  carefully,  and  right  in  the 
middle,  lest  it  should  tip  up  at  one  end,  and  place 
you  in  a  position  more  ludicrous  than  graceful.  There 
was  a  tumble-down  pigeon-house  in  one  comer  of  the 
garden,  too,  which  had  always  been  a  target  for 
balls  and  stones ;  and  as  for  weeds,  and  underwood, 
and  overgrowth,  and  briars,  and  tall  poppies,  and 
flu£^  dandelions,  they  were  in  all  the  corners.  There 
was  a  fence  round  the  garden,  und  from  the  bottom  a 
view  of  the  dear  old  church,  and  the  green  trees,  and 
a  country  which  has  not  even  yet  left  Hampstead. 
The  Woodwards  had  always  lived  there,  for  the 
locality  is  one  that  has  long  been  popular  with  artist 
and  literary  folk,  and  to  the  latter  class  3dCr.  Wood- 


ward belonged.  He  was  a  clever  man,  but  it  had 
been  his  misfortune  perhaps  that  he  had  been 
liked  and  made  much  of  in  society,  and  that  his 
talents  were  ruined  by  brilliant  flashes,  made  when 
he  roused  himself  to  the  occasion,  rather  than  by  any 
sustained  effort.  Then  he  fell  into  a  literary  set,  one 
of  the  best,  perhapfl,  but  a  dangerous  one  for  a  young 
man  having  his  own  way  to  make,  and  then  he,  to 
crown  all,  married  beautiful  Annetta  Wade,  against 
the  wish  of  her  father,  who  accordingly  did  nothing 
for  them ;  and  then  he  fomid  that,  unless  be  worked 
hard  and  steadily,  he  and  his  wife  would  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  starving.  They  were  such  an  indolent 
csfeless  couple  too ;  and  though  they  accepted  life 
and  its  burdens,  and  even  its  troubles,  easily  enough, 
they  could  not  make  themselves  like  work.  Mr. 
Woodward  could  not,  at  least,  and  his  wife  always 
wore  his  likes  and  dislikes  as  closely  as  he  himself 
did.  Luckily,  he  had  a  sub-editorship  offered  him 
just  when  their  second  child  was  bom,  and  things 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  five  years  afterwards  he 
became  editor,  .but  the  post  was  not  worth  very  much, 
for  it  was  a  small  weekly  paper,  only  circulating 
among  a  certain  educated  class.  They  had  been  able 
to  keep  a  home  together,  but  they  had  never  had  a 
sufficient  sum  with  which  to  buy  furniture,  and  the 
rooms  looked  bare  and  shabby,  so  that  the  children, 
as  they  grew  up  and  realised  the  fact,  were  ashamed 
to  receive  visitors,  though  they  were  seldom  troubled 
with  them.  Yes :  Mr.  Woodward  occasionally  brought 
home  some  one  he  had  knoini  in  early  days,  or  some 
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clever  thoughtful  man,  to  have  a  quiet  talk  and  game 
of  chess  with  him,  but  that  was  all ;  and  the  daring, 
laughing,  Bohemian-looking  children,  kept  all  the 
prim  and  proper  inhabitants  away — they  were  half 
afraid  of  their  saucy  faces.     The  boys  went  to  a  day- 
sohool,  but  no  one  had  ever  spent  a  penny  on  educa- 
tion in  favour  of  Dolly  or  Sally.     But  they  were 
knowledge-loving  children,    and  picked  up  things 
amasdngly ;  and  they  could  think,  and  the  father  was 
a  clever  jj^aji,  and  liked  talking  with  his.  children ; 
and  what  greater  educators  are  there  than  thought 
and  the  companionship  of  a  clever  man  P     Once,  long 
ago,  when  he  happened  to  have  a  few  pounds  in  his 
pockety   Mr.   Woodward  picked   up  an  old  cracky 
piano,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  indolently  taught  Dolly 
her  notes,  and  somehow  both  the  children,  nay,  all 
of  them,  had  a  knowledge  of  music  in  consequence ; 
and    once,    Adrian     Fuller — ^a     great     friend    was 
Adrian   Fuller,   and   a   favourite  with  them  all — 
bad  said  it  was  a  pity  Dolly  did  not  know  French, 
and,  half  in  fun  half  in  earnest,  gave  her  a  few 
lessons.     The  result  was  that  she  had  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  far  as  reading  it  went, 
and  Sally  learnt  quickly  from  her  sister.      So  they 
picked  up  their  education  and  yet  remained  children 
— a  group  of  quaint  old-fashioned  children  not  easily 
forgotten.     Children  ?    Yes,  but  Dolly  was  almost  a 
woman,  and  no  one  yet  had  realised  it,  not  even  she 
herself  perhaps,  till  she  stood  over  her  spoilt  rose  on 
the  morning  that  Venus  was  buried. 


CHAPTEB  iy.->THE  END  OF  A  SUMICBB  DAY. 
Thst  were  all  in  the  garden,  and  had  had  tea  beneath 
the  sycamore-tree,  but  now  the  breeze  was  playing 
and  whispering  among  its  branches,  and  the  long 
summer  day  was  dying  out.  Mrs.  Woodward  said  it 
was  chilly,  and  was  going  in-doors.  The  boys  had 
learnt  their  next-day  lessons,  and  were  throwing 
stones  in  at  the  door  of  the  pigeon-house.  Sally  sat 
in  the  summer-house,  with  her  elbows  resting  on  the 
dusty  table,  re^ng  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  for 
the  Woodward  children  always  read  grown-up  books, 
and  Dolly  was  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  She  was 
leaning  over  the  low  fence,  looking  at  the  trees,  and 
the  crimson  sky  above  the  church,  and  felt  as  if  she 
was  waiting  for  something,  as  if  she  had  awakened 
to  new  feelings  and  understanding  since  the  morning ; 
but  the  new  life  incident  to  them  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. Above  all  too,  she  was  thinking  and  feeling 
that  when  the  twilight  fell  about  the  trees  to-morrow 
night,  and  all  the  nights  for  many  a  month  to  come, 
there  would  be  no  Mr.  Fuller  talking  politics  with 
her  father  beneath  the  sycamore-tree,  and  she  should 
miss  him  so !  Just  as  Sally  looked  up  to  her,  and  set 
her  life  by  Dolly's  clock,  so  Dolly  set  hers  by  Adrian 
Fuller's.  It  was  only  a  child's  liking,  though  he  was 
but  six-and-twenty,  and  Dolly  was  sixteen,  and  could 
hardly  be  called  a  chUd,  in  years  at  any  rate.    She 


had  known  him  since  she  was  nine,  and  he  had  been 
the  king  of  playmates  to  her,  and  was  the  king  of 
heroes,  and  this  losing  him  was  the  first  great  trouble 
of  her  life.  She  was  not'  in  love  with  him,  in  spite 
of  her  sixteen  years ;  she  was  too  much  of  a  child  bo 
undersband  what  that  meant,  save  in  the  vague 
indistinct  manner  in  which  even  a  child  under- 
stands it. 

"  Dolly,  I  am  going  in,  the  dew  is  too  much  for 


me," 

"  Very  well,  papa."  She  did  not  raise  her  head, 
but  waited  till  Mr.  Fuller  came  and  stood  close  by 
her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  asked,  cheerily  enough, 
and  he  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and 
watched  the  trees  also  for  a  moment ;  he  knew  the 
scene  so  well,  and  had  sketched  it  many  a  time,  but 
he  never  saw  it  with  the  shadows  deepening  on  it  as 
he  saw  it  now,  without  a '  rush  of  feeling  which 
reminded  him  that  he  was  an  artist  at  heart  as  well 
as  by  profession.  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  soft  sky 
and  at  the  stars  coming  out  one  by  one,  and  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  little  figure  by  -his  side 
again.  "Are  you  thinking  what  a  different  Dolly 
the  stars  will  look  down  upon  when  I  come  back  two 
years  hence?" 

"  No,  I  was  thinking  how  I  shall  miss  you  when 
you  have  gone,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"Ah,  you'll  soon  supply  my  place!"  he  laughed. 
"  You'll  be  a  woman  before  I  return,  and  go  and  see 
your  rich  grandpapa,  and  forget  all  about  Hamp- 
stead."  He  was  as  great  a  Bohemian  as  the  Wood- 
ward children  behind  him,  and  there  was  something 
almost  sorrowful  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  of  Colonel 
Wade.  "  What  jolly  days  we  have  had  in  this  old 
garden ! "  he  went  on ;  "  many  a  good  romp  and  long 
drowsy  afternoon,  eh  Dolly?" 

*'  Tes,"  she  answered,  sadly,  still  watching  the  dim 
trees.     "  They'll  never  come  again." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  ho  said,  with  a  sigh,  speaking 
rather  to  himself  than  to  her.  "  It  seems  such  a 
little  while  ago  that  I  sent  in  my  sketch  on  the 
chance  of  its  being  accepted  for  your  father's  paper, 
and  that  we  made  acquaintance,  and  in  time  he 
brought  me  home  here.  What  a  queer  little  girl 
you  were,  Dolly,"  he  laughed,  while  she  rested  her 
head  on  her  hand  upon  the  fence,  and  turned  her 
face  away,  as  if  she  were  not  listening  to  him.  "  I 
remember  you  so  well,  you  took  to  your  heels  the 
moment  you  saw  me,  but  I  propitiated  you  later  on 
by  teaching  you  how  to  spin  a  whip-top.  We  soon 
became  friends,  did'nt  we?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  still  with  her  face  turned  away ; 
"  and  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  teaching  me  French, 
and  telling  me  what  books  were  nice  to  read." 

"  Dolly,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  crying !" 

"  No,"  she  said,  but  her  head  drooped  lower  and 
lower.  After  all  she  was  such  a  chUd.  "It  is 
only— 
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"Dolly!  DoUj!"  called  Mrs.  Woodward  from  the 
Btudy  window,  "  oome  in  immediately.  Tour  sister 
Nettais  here!" 

"  Netta  again,  and  at  this  time !  Why,  she  said 
she  was  going  to  a  party !" 

"  I  will  wait  here,"  said  Adrian  Fuller.  "  I  don't 
want  to  see  her." 

Come  along,  Doll,"  shouted  Tom;  "here's  Netta 


t€ 


again. 


n 
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Mr.  Fuller,  you  are  to  come  in,  please;  mamma 
says  so  ! "  and  Will  and  Sally  came  down  the  garden 
path. 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  discontentedly.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  must  pay  my  respects  to  the  Beauty."  He 
had  never  seen  her  as  yet,  and  had  taken  his  tone  to- 
wards her  from  the  children.    Then  he  and  Dolly,  and 


that  awkward  Tom,  with  his  mass  of  light  hair  pushed 
back  from  his  jgrubby  forehead  (for  he  had  been  gar- 
daning  after  his  own  fashion,  and  showed  traces  of 
his  industry),  and  quaint-looking  Sally,  still  hand  in 
hand  with  her  favourite  brother,  went  slowly  down 
the  moss-grown  pathway  towards  the  house.  Adrian 
Fuller  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  the  little  crowd  of 
children  stopped  with  him,  before  they  reached  the 
house,  and  looked  back  at  the  garden,  and  at  the 
shadowy  view  beyond,  and  up  at  the  sky,  with  its 
many  stars.  "  How  lovely  it  is."  he  said.  "We'll 
come  eut  again  presently.  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  end  of  a  long  Summer  day." 

"But  it  is  a  little  sad  also,"  said  Dolly,  gravely; 
and  they  went  into  the  house. 

(2*0  he  ctnUiiwed,) 
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IV. -THE  WOBD  OF  DESERTION. 

And  about  the  ninth  hoar  Jesos  cried  with  a  lond  voice,  ■aying,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  aabachthani  P  that  is  to  saj,  Mj  God,  my 

Ood,  why  haet  Thou  foraaiken  me  ?  " — ^Matt.  zxxvii.  46. 


£  come  now  to  the  period  of  darkness 
— a  darkness  which  pretematurally 
descended  about  mididay,  and  at  the 
time  of  full  moon.  Tiiis  circumstance 
is  to  be  noted*  because  it  is  preclusive  of  the  sup- 
position that  the  darkness  is  to  be  accounted  for 
lis  that  consequent  upon  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
This  darkness,  which  was  of  three  hours*  duration 
— lasting  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour — t.e., 
from  mid-day  to  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, was  a  physical  circumstance  which  we  must 
regard  as  intimately  associated  with  the  remark- 
able utterance  of  Christ  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  This  fourth  word — the  word  of  desertion 
— shows  plainly  that  the  waves  and  the  billows 
were  indeed  rolling  over  Christ ;  it  is  a  cry  which 
must  have  fallen  upon  the  astonished,  if  not 
terrified,  ear  of  the  universe,  issuing  as  it  did  from 
the  profoundest  deeps  of  a  voluntarily  endured 
humiliation. 

Up  to  mid-day  the  sun  shone  upon  the  scene  of 
horror  with  which  we  are  presented  at  Calvary. 
All  things  pursued  their  usual  course.  There  was 
no  supernatural  portent  to  indicate  that  the  critical 
hour  of  the  world's  history  had  arrived.  But 
about  the  sixth  hour — at  noon — when  the  sun  was 
shining  in  all  its  meridian  splendour — a  preter- 
natural darkness  descended  upon  the  earth,  where- 
with all  found  themselves  at  once  enshrouded.  It 
wsts  a  warning  sign  that  they  were  committing  a 
sin  of  such  unparalleled  enormity  that'  the  sun 
could  no  longer  shine  upon  it ;  that  they  were 
perpetrating  a  deed  of  horror  which  needed  to  be 


so  veiled.  This  darkness  must  have  powerfully 
affected  the  minds  of  all  capable  of  thought, 
awakening  a  feeling  which  would,  naturally 
enough,  find  expression  in  the  traditional  words 
of  Dionysius,  uttered  on  beholding  this  darkness 
in  Egypt :  "  Either  the  Divinity  himself  is  suffer- 
ing, or  sympathises  with  one  wHo  suffers." 

In  this  cry  of  desertion  we  have  the  opening 
words  of  Ps.  xxiL,  one  of  the  most  remarl^ble  of 
the  typical  Psalms,  and  which,  while  finding 
partial  fulfilment  in  the  experience  of  David, 
received  its  final  and  complete  fulfilment  in  the 
experience  of  David's  Son  and  Lord.  As  we  read 
the  Psalm  we  see  the  sorrowful  form  of  the  Divine 
sufferer  rise  up  before  us.  The  Messianic  character 
of  this  Psalm  is  so  unmistakable,  that  one  who 
would  willingly  exclude  Christ  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, says  of  it — "  We  have  here  the  programme 
of  the  crucifixion^  Yes,  so  wonderfully  is  this 
the  case,  that  as  we  read  this  Psalm  in  the  light 
of  what  actually  transpired  on  Calvary,  it  wears 
for  us  an  historic  rather  than  a  predictive  character. 

Christ  from  the  first  had  suffered,  but  we  now 
come  to  the  very  climax  of  His  sufferings.  The 
sufferings  now  became  visible  which  had  long 
burdened  Him  invisibly.  The  sinfulness,  the  un- 
belief, the  ignorance,  the  perversity  of  men,  every- 
where and  always  so  obtrusive  from  the  very  first, 
must  have  been  occasions  of  continual  suffering  to 
the  Redeemer;  but  towards  the  close  of  His  life 
they  were  concentrated  into  greater  intensity,  and 
became  the  occasions  of  more  extreme  bitterness. 

That  suffering  without   measure   should  have 
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burst  as  a  desolating  tempest  upon  the  head  of  the 
JBLoIy  One,  is  less  surprising  than  that  the  Divine 
Sayiour  instead  of  remaining,  as  hitherto,  un- 
moTed,  should  hare  been  so  sensibly  and  yisibly 
affected. 

Does  not  thin  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  Christ's 
sufferings  consisted  chiefly  in  the  travM  of  his 
soul  f  His  most  extreme  physical  sufferings  were 
those  that  He  endured  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
those  He  endured  without  a  complaint,  without 
the  utterance  of  a  word  which  had  reference  to 
Himself.  Bat  this  exceeding  bitter  cry  which 
smote  against  the  black  unanswering  heavens  tells 
us  of  the  agony  of  soul  which  He  endured,  of  a 
strange  and  terrible  consciousness  of  desertion. 
No  one  can  understand  this  cry,  and  what  it  ex- 
pressed, who  refuses  to  admit  that  Christ  suffered 
and  endured  as  our  representative.  He  suffered 
for  us,  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree,  the  Lord  laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of 
us  alL  Hence  His  sufferings  had  a  special  character, 
and  may  not  be  comjjared  with  any  other  sufferings, 
however  extreme.  Christ  was  then  vicariously 
offering  a  sacrifice  for  us,  and  vicariously  bearing 
our  burden.  Need  we  wonder,  can  we  wonder,  that 
so  situated.  He  should  have  so  suffered,  or  have 
thus  exclaimed? 

However  regarded,  this  appeal  must  be  taken  as 
expressive  of  quite  an  unexampled  state  of  mind. 
We  may  search  through  the  successive  pages  of 
the  world's  history,  and  we  shall  find  no  parallel  to 
this.  For  here  we  have  the  strange  speetacle  of 
one  clinging  to  Qtod  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  yet  at 
the  same  time  overwhelmed  with  a  terrible  sense 
of  being  deserted  by  Ood.  We  are  amazed  as  we 
listen.  Christ  is  now  performing  the  very  work 
which  He  came  into  this  world  to  accomplish ;  in 
anticipation  of  this  very  sacrifice  which  He  was 
offering — the  sacrifice  of  Himself-^oes  He  say,"  Lo, 
I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me,  to  do  thy  will,  0  God; "  and  yet,  instead  of 
seeing  from  the  opening  heavens  a  manifestation 
of  the  excellent  glory,  the  descent  of  the  mystic 
dove,  and  hearing  the  audible  voice  proclaiming, 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  weli 
pleased,'*  instead  of  this,  there  is  the  agony,  and 
the  chill  horror  of  death;  and  from  the  cross, 
shrouded  ya  preternatural  darkness,  there  is  heard 
ascending,  to  an  apparently  inattentive  heaven, 
the  cry  of  the  God-deserted  soul,  "  lEli,  JB?W,  lama 
sa^iochthani  f" 

There  is  much  here  which  is  by  us  undiscover- 
able;  yet  is  there  much  also  on  which  we  may,  in 
devout  meditation,  profitably  dwell  Let  us,  then, 
consider  what  this  strange  cry  expresses.  We 
have  taken  for  granted  thronghout  that  we  are 
listening  to  our  Saviour  here,  crying  from  the 
very  lowest  depth  of  hamiliation  and  suffering; 
and    without  violating  their    sanctity,  we    may 


reverently   inquire,  In  what  did  those  sufferings 
consist? 

The  cry  which  our  Saviour  uttered  in  this  time 
of  sore  extremity  has  sigpufioanoe  clinging  to 
every  word,  and  upon  the  force  of  every  word 
should  we  thoaghtfuUy  dwelL 

Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  meP  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  darkening  of  my  Father's  face  ? 
Are  not  the  sufferings  of  the  cross  enough  P  Will 
it  not  suffice  that  I  yi^ld  to  death  and  endure  its 
agony  P  Must  I  even  in  the  very  death-struggle 
have  my  Father's  taoe  hidden— turned  awayP 
Why  should  my  soul  be  thus  disquieted  within 
me  P  My  God*  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
meP 

Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  P  That  the  world 
should  treat  me  thus  I  do  not  wonder,  for  I  am 
not  of  the  world.  That  even  my  friends  should 
have  forsaken  me,  and  fled,  I,  knowing  their  weak- 
ness, can  understand.  But  why  hast  Then— the 
changeless  One,  whose  name  is  love — why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me  P 

Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  tne?  I  might  have 
endured  all  else — ^pain  and  anguish,  the  assault  of 
fiends,  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  men,  the 
recreancy  of  friends.  Cheered  by  Thy  smile,  with 
the  consciousness  of  Thy  favour,  I  might  have 
endured  all  this  without  complaint,  but  not  this 
greatest  woe  of  all — the  hiding  of  Thy  counten- 
ance— My  God,  my  Grod,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me  ?  Me,  the  Son  of  Thy  love,  in  whom  was  all 
Thy  delight,  who  has  come  to  do  Thy  will,  and 
who  is  now,  in  all  this  shame  and  painfnlness, 
doing  Thy  will — My  Grod,  my  (Jod,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  P  He  was  indeed  made  to  driiik  th^ 
wine  of  astonishment 

We  see,  then,  that  this  fourth  word  of  Christ 
expresses  an  extreme  sense  of  solitude,  swprise, 
suffering,  combined  with  a  continued  tii^ust  in  Qod. 

This  cry  is  expressive  of  an  extreme  sense  of 
solitude — utter  solitude  and  desolation — ^it  is  the 
cry  of  the  soul  that  feels  itself  forsaken.  In  the 
moment  of  most  urgent  need.  He  feels — who  can 
imagine  what  this  means  P — He  feels  Himself  for- 
saken of  Ood/  To  a  large  extent,  and  from  the 
very  first,  Christ's  had  been  a  lonely  Ufe,  He  trod 
the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was 
none  with  Him.  His  character  was  misunder- 
stood^His  words.  His  work,  His  entire  mission 
were  misunderstood,  not  only  by  His  enemies,  but 
even  by  His  friends  and  followers.  Living  no 
recluse  life,  having  daily  intercourse  with  men.  He 
was  yet,  to  a  large  extent,  alone.  But  while  even 
His  true  friends  failed  of  discerning  His  real 
character.  He  did  enjoy  a  certain  measure  of 
human  sympathy,  and  by  it  was  in  His  previously 
painful  way  refreshed.  But  from  all  this  He  is 
now  shut  off.  Take  the  innermost  circle  of  all. 
Where  are  they  who,  with  Peter,  declared  that 
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Lliey  would  rather,  die  with  Him  than  forsake 
Him  ?  By  one  He  has  been  betrayed ;  by  another 
Ho  has  been  blosphemousl}'  and  repeatedly  denied: 
and  only  one,  of  all  the  twelve,  ventures  near 
enough  to  the  cross  to  catch  word  or  look  of  the 
dying  Christ. 

For  the  last  three  years  Christ  has  been  cease- 
lessly going  about,  not  only  speaking  wise  and 
loving  w6rds,  but  healing  all  manner  of  sicknesses 
and  diseases  among  the  people.  Ho  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstoppied  the  ears  of  the 
deaf,  purged  the  leper  of  his  uncleanness,  raised 
to  life  the  dead.  But  of  these  we  find  none  at  the 
oross — at  least  none  uttering  any  word  of  protes- 
tation against  the  tragedy  enacted,  or  of  sympathy 
with  the  Divine  sufferer.  By  all  this  ingratitude 
and  unkindliness  would  the  human  heart  of  Christ 
be  pierced.  He  who  was  so  free  to  manifest  sym- 
pathy would  most  keenly  feel  its  want.  But  we 
are  called  to  witness  not  the  mere  withholding  of 
sympi^thy,  but  the  infliction  of  the  most  cruel 
insult  and  injury.  Christ  was  dying  for  them,  who, 
with  maliguant  looks  and  mocking  words,  were 
gathered  roimd  the  cross,  and  who  had  personsUy 
or  instrumentally  fixed  Him  to  it.  The  wounds 
inflicted  on  the  sensitive  soul  of  Christ  were  more 
terrible  to  bear  than  all  the  bodily  anguish  of  the 
crucifixion.  Never  was  death  endured  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  absolute  desolation.  But  all 
,  this,  heart-rending  as  it  must  have  been,  consti- 
tuted the  lightest  part  of  that  terrible  burden 
which  pressed  upon  the  dying  Saviour.  TUl  now 
Christ  could  always  say, "  I  am  alone,  and  yet  not 
alone,  the  Father  is  with  me."  The  consciousness 
of  the  Divine  presence  was  able  to  people  and  cheer 
the  most  dreary  solitude.  But  now  it  is  different 
-*«  terrible  and  unaccustomed  sense  of  loneliness 
is  invading  His  heart,  the  face  of  God  seems  hidden, 
and  the  shadow  of  a  great  darkness  is  resting  on 
His  soul.  Ho  is  there  the  forsaken,  the  desolate, 
in  a  sense  that,  let  us  thank  God,  we  can  never 
understand.  He  has  long  known  what  it  is  to  be 
despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  He  feels  now  as  if 
He  were  forsaken  of  God.  Can  we  wonder  that, 
thus  situated — ^hung  up  between  earth  and  heaven, 
isolated  from  both,  can  we  wonder  that,  with  this 
sense  of  absolute  privation,  there  should  issue  from 
tho  depths  of  that  awful  solitude  and  silence  the 
cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 

Tjhis  utterance  seems  expressive  of  swrprise — of, 
attonishment  Why,  oh  why,  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me  ?  The  consciousness  of  the  favour,  the  approval 
of  His  Father,  had  never  been  interrupted  before ; 
but  now,  in  this  time  of  darkness  and  agony,  He 
seems  unable  to  realise  what  has  always  hitherto 
been  a  stay  and  support  to  Him.  ^his  strange 
sense  of  desertion,  desolatiou,  abandonment,  is 
what  He  oaunpt  understand,  it  fills  Hina  with  per- 


plexity and  astonishment.  He  wonders  not  at  the 
faithlessness  of  friends,  or  at  the  rancour  of  enemies. 
His  wonder  is  this,  that  at  such  a  time  the  face  of 
His  Father  should  seem  hidden.  Why,  oh  why,  is 
this  ?  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me  f 

This  cry  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  expres- 
sive of  the  most  severe  suffering,  but  reveals  to  us 
the  fact  that  the  Tnain  element  wi  our  Saviour's 
sufferings  i(;af  spiritual.  Not  the  torments  of  the 
crucifixion,  great  as  they  were,  called  forth  this 
cry,  but  the  invisible  and  unimaginable  agony  of 
soul — the  travail  of  our  Redeemer's  soul — of  which 
the  old  prophet  spoke. 

The  bodily  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  were  of  an 
extreme  kind,  but  severe  as  they  were,  they  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  those  mysterious  pains 
which  He  bore  while  offering  Himself  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin.  In  this,  the  extremity  of  mental  agony, 
He  had  little  thought,  it  is  probable,  of  his  bodily 
torture.  If  mere  bodily  pain  could  have  subdued 
the  soul  of  the  Bedeemer,  it  would  have  enforced 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  presence  and  power 
before  this.  When  He  was  bearing,  and  well  nigh 
fainting,  under  the  burden  of  the  cross.  He  coald 
say  to  those  who  were  expressing  their  sympathy, 
"  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and 
your  children."  When  first  extended  on  the  cross, 
the  time,  it  is  likely,  when  He  was  enduring  the 
most  acute  physical  pain.  He  could  forget  Himself 
and  pray  for  His  murderers.  And  now,  we  may 
be  assured,  it  is  not  the  pains  of  a  mangled  body, 
but  the  sorrowfulness  of  a  deserted  and  desolate 
soul,  which  extorts  this  cry.  It  is  suffering  such 
as  the  soul  only  can  experience,  such  as  only  the 
soul  of  the  Bedeemer  could  endure. 

In  thinking  of  these  sufferings  we  must  re- 
member that  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  cup 
which  our  Saviour  was  then  draining  to  the  very 
dregs  is  to  be  found  in  this  interruption  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour  and  presence. 
This  is  a  great  mystery,  which  we  would  not  even 
seek  to  explain;  but  to  the  fact,  however  mysterious, 
we  would  tenaciously  ding.  Our  Saviour,  during 
this  temporary  period  of  desertion,  was  enduring 
what  He  only  could  endure,  and  what  He  came 
into  the  world,  and  assumed  our  nature,  in  order 
that  He  might  endure.  This  was  the  fiery  baptism 
to  which  He  had  looked  forward  from  the  first — ^it 
was  terrible  to  Him,  by  all  save  himself  it  would 
have  been  intolerable.  Well  might  He  at  such 
a  time  have  used  the  prophetic  words — **  Behold 
and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  ray 
sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the 
Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of*His  fierce 
anger  P  '* 

This  must  be  regarded  as  the  critical  period  in 
that  great  contest  which  was  being  waged  between 
iho  B9deemer  and  the  Destroyer,    This  is  the  hour 
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and  tho  power  of  darkness.  A  crisis,  this,  of 
unparalleled  interest  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
universe.  The  head  of  that  serpent,  within  whose 
complicated  and  erer-tightening  folds  the  world 
was  lying,  is  now  being  crashed,  but  not  without 
cost  of  suffering  to  the  victor.  At  the  very' com- 
mencement of  His  public  ministry,  the  Son  of  Man 
entered  the  lists  with  the  great  adversary,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  conflict;  but  Satan,  after  his 
ignominious  defeat  in  the  wilderness,  seems  for  a 
while  not  to  have  cared  about  renewing  his  assault 
upon  Him  who  came  to  subvert  his  kingdom  and 
to  destroy  his  works.  But  now  things  are  ap- 
proaching their  crisis ;  the  controversy  must  be 
settled  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  contest 
must  be  decided  at  Calvary,  and  while  Christ  is 
hanging  on  the  cross.  There,  by  dying.  He  is  to 
vanquish  him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  even 
tlie  devil.  We  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
severity  of  the  oonflict  which  then  and  there  took 
place.  We  see  our  redemption  wrought  out  by 
our  Suffering  Substitute,  and  we  know  that  His 
sufferings  must  have  been  extreme,  from  the  fact 
that  they  extorted  from  Him  the  exceeding  bitter 
cry,  **  My  Ood,  my  Ood,  why  hast  Thou  foreaJcen 
7ne  f  " 

Here,  then,  we  see  Christ  suffering  as  none  but 
He  could  suffer,  and  suffering  from  a  strange, 
mysterious  sense  of  desertion — ^yet  all  the  while 
professing  faith  in  God,  and  claiming  special 
relationship  to  God.  Though  the  face  of  God 
be  hidden.  His  hold  on  God  does  not  relax. 
From  the  darkest  depth  of  all,  His  cry  is—**  My 
Ood,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  P  "  As 
tho  Son  of  Man  he  seems  amazed,  bewildered, 
terrified,  but  He  feels  that  God  is  HU  God  still. 
He  cannot  realise  what,  till  now,  throughout  His 
earthly  ministry.  He  has  realised,  and  what  in 
times  of  greatest  distress  has  been  a  joy  to  Him. 


But  even  now,  when  His  Father's  face  seems 
hidden,  and  darkness  has  gathered  around  His 
soul.  He  can  say — "  My  God,  my  God,  why  host 
Thou  forsaken  me  P  "  Is  there  not,  occasionally, 
something  corresponding  to  this  in  the  experience 
of  Christ's  people  ?  We  maybe  placed  in  painful 
and  trying  circumstances,  in  which  we  may  feel 
confused  and  bewildered.  We  may  wonder  what 
is  going  to  happen  next,  what,  indeed,  will 
become  of  us.  We  may  feel  alone  aod  desolate. 
Our  heavens  may  be  overcast,  and  our  heart 
heavy,  and  yet  we  may  feel  that  we  have  an 
interest  in  the  unchanging  love  of  Grod,  though 
for  a  time  we  may  fail  to  realise  its  swpetness. 
When  things  are  at  their  worst  we  can  say, 
*'  My  God,  my  God !"  and  with  the  old  patriarch, 
are  ready  to  exclaim^  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him.'* 

Has  not  this  —  the  very  extremity  of  -  our 
Saviour's  woe — a  suggestion  of  comfort  for  us 
in  the  dark  and  trying  hours  of  lifeP  No  snch 
darkness  can  settle  on  us  as  settled  on  Christ— 
and  to  no  such  depth  can  we  descend  as  that 
to  which  He  descended.  He  descended  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  all  that  we  might  not,  and  that 
we,  when  in  the  lower  deeps,  might  be  able  to 
feel  that  we  in  Christ  have  One  who  is  able  to 
sympathise  as  well  as  able  to  save. 

And  is  not  this  word  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  believe  not — those  who  are  inquiring 
whether  they  may  be  saved  P  Christ  thus 
suffered,  and  from  this  lowest  depth  of  suffering 
thus  exclaimed,  that  He  might  be  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  all  who  go  unto  Grod  by  Him. 
Yes,  as  sinners  we  shall  ever  have  reason  to  praise 
Grod  that  for  us  Christ  endured,  this  extremest 
woe — and  in  the  great  travail  of  His  soul,  cried 
out — "  My  Ood,  my  Ood,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
mef*' 
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Chapter  to  he  read — Acts  smii, 
NTEODTTCTION.  Question  the  children 
upen  the  events  at  Philippi,  and  the  treat- 
ment received  by  Paul  and  Silas.  Boman 
citizens  beaten  and  imprisoned  uncon- 
demned  by  Eoman  magistrates^  who,  in 
f ear  lest  apostles  should  inform  against  them,  come 
and  entreat  them  to  leave  the  city  quietly  (xvi.  39). 
What  a  triumph  for  the  apostles!  So  they  take 
leave  of  Lydia  and  the  brethren,  and  depart  on  their 
journey. 

1,    Paul  at  Thbssalonica.     (Bead  xvil  1 — 9.) 
I^et  ohildren   trace  their    ooorse  on   a  map  from 


Philippi  through  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica. 
What  did  Paul  do  there?  Must  always  preach  to 
the  Jews  first;  the  message  the  same — that  the 
Christ  so  long  expected  was  not  a  mere  earthly 
prince,  but  a  sufTering  Saviomr — who  must  die  for 
sin  and  rise  again ;  all  which  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  e£fect  the  same  as  before — a  few 
Jews,  and  many  of  devout  Greeks,  and  some  of  chief 
women.  Persecution  also  followed  from  the  un- 
believing Jews,  who  could  not  endure  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ ;  so  they  raise  the 
old  cry  that  apostles  are  preaching  treason  to  CsBsar. 
Who  took  the  alarm  ?  the  rulers,  like  Pilate,  afraid 
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d(  being;  aocttsed  to  Cnsar,  the  Bomon  Emperoi,  of 
cacoaiaffiDg  disloyalty,  require  Jason,  Paul's  friead, 
to  flnd  bail  for  peaceable  behaviour,  aa  Paul  and 
Silm  oould  not  be  found.     Where  irere  tbey  t 

IL  Paui.  at  BmBMA.  (Bead  10—15.)  Picture 
Paul  and  Silaa  being  tent  aiT»y  by  night — the 
huTried  forewellB,  and  joniney  to  Berea;  their  im- 
mediately g<uiig  iat«  the  synairogue  ot  the  Jewe, 
and  beginning  to  teach  them.  Notice  three  things 
about  the  Bereuu.  (a)  TA«y  lieard  rvodily.  Bemind 
ot  pamble  of  sower,  where  seed  fell  on  stony  ground, 
and  not  having  mnch  depth  of  earth,  eproi^  up 
qaiukty.  The  Beieans  were  eoaily  impreesed,  die- 
poead  to  listen,  and  heard  attentively,  {b)  Tkty 
learchad  Ou  Scnpturci.  As  Jews  tliey  had.  Old 
Testament,  heard  Scriptures  read  every  Sabbath 
day,  knew  the  prophecies  aboat  Christ,  now  com- 
pared Uie  apoatle's  teaching  with  the  Scriptures,  to 
■ee  if  agreed,  and  fln-iiig  they  did  agree,  believed, 
(e)  Tke^  son^  fcli  ovay.  Who  came  and  diatorbed 
the  good  work  P 

pBAcnoAL  LissoHB.  (1)  Ftneneranef^  Jews 
earnest  in  patting  down  what  they  thought  false 
dootrine ;  are  we  as  earnest  in  spreading  what  we 
know  to  be  troe  f  Panl  and  Silas  went  on  fearlessly, 
joat  doing  their  duty,  not  coring  for  conaequenoea. 
What  an  example  to  all !  (2)  Bteadfiutiuu.  Great 
danger  in  being  easily  impressed,  udIms  really  give 
heart  and  soul  to  Qod.  Test  of  sincerity — not  it 
moved  by  he«rtng  Word,  but  of  stand  when  Word  is 
evil  spoken  of. 

III.  Pint  *T  ATBUtn.  (Bead  IS— 3*.)  Describe 
the  oharaeter  ol  the  ithenians.  (a)  IMaltn.  Beau- 
tiful city ;  cental  of  ancient  Greece ;  full  ot  beautiful 
works  of  ar^  Sx. ;  centre  of  all  luzuir  and  refine- 
ment; one  thing  wanting — knowledge  of  txae  God; 
city  tuU  ot  idols.  (»)  PhOittophtn.  Explain  how 
they  had  many  aioeedingly  wiee  men,  always,  like 
maa  in  dark,  groping  otter    the    light    ot   truth. 


Notice  these  points  in  the  speech : — (a)  Ha  /tutnu  m 
vhat  wa*  go«d  in  th«m.  "  Too  saperetitioas  "  (rer.  2i) 
is  rather  "  very  much  devoted  to  religion."  This 
was  in  itself  good,  though  the  otfject  of  their 
worship  was  wroi^.  Let  the  children  admire  the 
clev«T  way  in  whioh  St.  Paul  begins  with  "The 
Unknown  God,"  to  whom  he  had  seen  an  oltsr 
dedicated.  (b)  Ood  need*  ao  iempla.  Bemind  <d 
Stephen's  speech,  how  he  showed  that  Abraham 
and  other  saints  worshipped  God  acceptably  hun- 
dred:! of  years  before  the  Temple  was  built.  He 
who  made  man  cannot  actually  need  anything  made 
by  man.  (c)  AU  mea  art  mod*  by  Ovd  for  Himt^. 
All  ore  ot  one  blood,  and  their  habitations  settled  by 
Qod.  Ask  what  they  were  required  to  do  oAer  the 
Flood,  and  how  they  were  dispersed.  (Oen.  xi.  S.) 
Also  bow  Abraham  was  token  trom  hie  own  eounby 
(Gan.  lii.  1),  and  his  descendants  first  settled  in 
^ypt,  afterwards  in  Canaan.  So  that  we  live  and 
move  only  as  God  allows  (see  Pi.  oiv.  29,  30),  and  sr« 
intended  to  seek  God,  who  is  near  to  us  all.  (d)  Netd 
of  repflitaiiM.  Not  o  mere  permission,  but  eranmand 
to  repent,  because  ot  coming  judgment.  Notice 
the  effect  of  the  sermon.  How  was  it  received  .> 
lacredolity  by  some,  indifBerenoe  by  others,  faith  by 
a  few  (ver.  34). 

Pbacticu.  Lusok.  Taie  htad  houi  hear.  We  in 
favoured  country,  abundant  maaoe  ot  gtooe,  oIwsth 
hearing.  Do  we  mock  P  delay  repentance  P  or  belieTeF 
Besorrection  is  certain,  and  unless  repent  must  all 

Quettiorxt  io  bt  annwred. 

1.  Describe  t^e  apostle's  reception  at  Tbea^ooica 

2.  What  three  points  do  yoa  DOtiw  aboat  the 
BereansF 

3.  What  lesBOUs  mt^  we  learn  from  them  f 
i.  Deecribe  the  Athenians. 

5.  Name  fonr  heads  of  St.  Paul's  speech. 

6.  Give  a  practical  leason. 


LOST    IN    THE    WINNING. 


CHAPTEB  XXXrX. 

i  Bda  stood  face  to  face  oith  the 

ruined  man,  all  other  emotions 

were  Bwollowed  up  in  pity  for 

him,  and  her  quiet  "It   is   I, 

sir  1    can    I    do    anything    for 

yonP"    was    epoken     in    such 

gentle  tones  that,  although  be 

bmsquely  answered  in  the  nega- 

oased  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and 

iselt  into  the  nearest  chair,  with 

lot  was    almost   a  groan.       He 

looked  Bo   unspeakably  boggard  and  nretched  that 

she  could  not  resolve  to  leave  him  ^iiite  clone,  bnt 


busied  herself  in  putting  oway  the  ornameots  Mrs. 
do  Coarcy  had  been  wearing,  till  nearly  an  hour  hsd 
passed  away. 

At  last  she  veutured  to  inquire  if  she  might  fetch 
him  o  cup  of  coffee. 

•■  Tes — no — it  is  not  worth  while,"  he  tonsed  him- 
self to  answer.  "I  do  not  think  I  have  had  any- 
thing since  the  morning.  But  no  matter ;  I  am 
neither  hangry  nor  thirsty." 

But  Eds,  who  knew  that  no  man  could  take  a 
faopefu^  view  of  his  difEculties  while  sinking  with 
inanition,  be^ed  him  to  stay  where  he  woe  till  she 
had  procured  him  some  refreshment,  and  tor  this  pur- 
pose she  took  hor  way  to  the  kitchen.     Despite  the 
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THE  QUIVER. 


lateness  of  the  hour  several  of  the  servants  were  still 
there — ^Mrs.  de  Coorcy's  smart  maid  amongst  them. 
Thej  were  loudly  and  unfeelingly  discussing  the  state 
of  their  employer's  affairs,  for,  alas !  the  tie  between 
the  De  Courcys  and  their  domestics  had  been  one 
of  self-interest  on  both  sides,  and  the  faithful  ser- 
vice that  is  given  as  much  for  love  as  reward  was 
unknown  in  their  establishment. 

There  was  a  hush  when  Eda  entered,  but  it  was 
induced  by  curiosity  alone ;  and  when  she  had  told 
her  errand,  and  offered  to  wait  for  the  dry  toast  she 
had  asked  for,  no  one  hesitated  to  resume  the  con- 
versation. 

The  cook,  a  portly  woman,  whose  perquisites  had 
been  enormous,  began  to  bewail  her  wrongs  loudly. 
"  I  never  would  have  taken  the  situation  if  I'd  ha' 
known  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Fine 
trouble  I  shall  have  to  get  myself  oomfortable 
settled  again !  me  toe,  that* s  never  lived  except  in 
the  best  of  families !  But  when  a  master  and  missus 
disgpraoes  theirselves,  every  one  that  has  to  do  with 
them  suffers  for  it." 

There  was  an  assenting  murmur  from  those  who 
stood  round,  which  rose  to  audible  complaints  when 
Mrs.  Cook  added  her  conviction  that  they  should  all 
be  sent  about  their  business  without  a  skurrick  of 
their  wages. 

"And  this  for  people  i^t  have  never  had  a  bit  of 
feeling  for  nobody  but  themselves !"  said  one  of  the 
housemaids,  sharply.  "iTou  might  slave  yourself 
off  your  legs,  and  what  did  missus  care?  There 
was  Anne — ^the  young  woman  who  was  here  when 
I  came — lost  her  health  entirely  through  the  hard 
work,  and  what  did  they  do  for  her  ?  Packed  her 
off  te  the  hospital,  and  never  asked  a  single  question 
about  her  from  that  day  to  this !" 

Eda  sighed ;  but  she  stayed  any  further  details  by 
saying,  gently,  "  This  is  scarcely  the  time — ^is  it  ? — 
to  recall  anything  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  de  Courcy's  dis- 
advantage." 

No  one  answered,  but  the  girl  who  had  been 
kneeling  before  the  fire  toasting  the  bread  looked 
up  and  smiled  in  sympathy.  She  was  a  rough, 
awkward  girl,  employed  in  the  scullery,  and  hourly 
rated  by  the  other  servants  for  her  clumsiness,  but 
her  invincible  good-humour  enabled  her  to  bear  all 
their  cross  speeches  with  composure.  She  and  Eda 
^ere  old  acquaintances,  for  she  was  none  other  than 
the  much-enduring  '"Kia"  Ingle,  on  whom,  as  eldest 
daughter,  all  the  care  had  devolved  of  her  mother's 
large  family  during  the  hard- worked  charwoman's 
repeated  absences  from  home.  They  rarely  en- 
countered each  other  in  the  palatial  mansion,  where 
the  governess  and  the  scullion  were  so  far  apart, 
but  Eda  contrived  to  see  the  girl  sometimes,  and 
say  a  few  encouraging  words,  or  by  some  little  gift 
brightened  her  toilsome  existence;  and  '£ia,  who 
had  always  looked  upon  Miss  Qranton  as  one  of  the 
best  and  cleverest  of  young  ladies,  was  ever  ready 


to  testify  her  gratitude  by  those  good  ofBoes  which 
the  humblest  may  find  opportunities  of  performing. 

Though  five  minutes  earlier  she  had  been  nodding 
with  weariness,  she  now  ran  about  with  alacritv. 
preparing  the  tray  which  she  insisted  on  carrying 
up-stairs  for  Eda,  whose  quiet "  Thank  you  "  sent  her 
away  sufficiently  repaid.  Mr.  de  Courcy  was  still 
sitting  in  the  same  despondent  attitude,  bat  he 
eagerly  swallowecf  the  coffee,  and  then  made  an 
inquiry  for  his  wife. 

Eda  hesitated  whether  to  evoke  his  compassion 
for  her  by  divulging  the  state  she  had  been  in,  or 
keep  the  secret  eyen  from  him,  but  he  did  not  press 
for  a  reply,  crying,  hastily,  "  She  has  gone  to  bed, 
I  suppose.  Poor  thing,  poor  thing !  Let  her  sleep, 
if  she  can." 

He  was  evidently  relenting  towards  his  partner  in 
folly,  and  Eda  went  away  better  satisfied.  If  this 
thoughtless  couple  would  but  cease  these  useless  re- 
criminations, and  endeavour  to  support  and  console 
each  other,  there  might  be  g^reater  happiness  in  store 
for  both  than  they  had  ever  known  while  the  gay 
world  of  pleasure  stood  between  them. 

Beginning  to  feel  really  weary  as  soon  as  she  was 
onxse  more  alone,  Eda  sat  down  by  the  table  in  the 
nursery,  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  opened  her  Bible,  to 
read  a  few  verses  ere  she  aroused  Manon,  who  had 
been  lying  down  all  the  e^vening  with  headache,  and 
went  herself  to  rest.  How  quietly,  how  soundly  the 
children  had  slept  whUe  the  scene  that  might  hare 
ended  so  tragically  was  enacted  close  to  them !  As 
she  sat  turning  over  the  pages  of  St.  John's  Goqiel 
she  could  hear  the  regular  breathing  of  little  Bose; 
and  Violet  too,  who  had  been  so  restless  a  few  houis 
ago,  did  not  appear  to  have  changed  her  position. 
But  what  indefinable  impulse  made  Eda  rise  as  she 
was  thinking  this,  and  go  to  the  bedside  to  leaa  over 
the  child  and  look  at  her  P    ■ 

Violet  was  dying  !  Theiittle  lips  that  had  so  lately 
murmured  her  evening  prayer,  and  said  her  loving 
good-night  to  her  mother  with  unusual  affection, 
would  never  speak  again  !  The  hands  that  had  so 
often  been  clasped  round  Eda's  nedk  in  merry  caress 
or  in  penitence  for  some  fit  of  waywardness  were 
rapidly  growing  cold,  and  the  warm  little  heart— so 
full  of  good  feeling,  despite  her  caprices — ^had  almoet 
ceased  to  beat ! 

After  the  first  start  of  horrified  incredulity,  Eda 
flew  for  assistance.  The  nearest  doctor  was  sent  for, 
and  was  quickly  in  attendance,  but  he  could  do 
nothing.  Before  morning  broke  Violet  de  Courcy 
was  no  more,  and  her  parents  forgot  all  other  losses 
and  all  dissension  while  they  wept  together  over  their 
firstborn. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 
It  was  not  often  that  Eda  was  found  wanting  when 
her  help  was  needed ;  but  now  the  shock  of  her  little 
pupil's  sudden  decease  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed 
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her.  She  could  not  weep,  as  Mrs.  de  Courcy  did,  nor 
sob  and  ezdaim  like  Manon,  who  had  rushed  into 
the  room  when  the  alarm  was  first  given.  A  strange 
oppression  was  upon  her,  and  she  longed  to  be  able 
to  get  away  to  some  quiet  corner,  where  she  might 
clasp  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  ask  herself  if  it 
could  be  true — if  Violet  was  really  no  more. 

But  there  was  no  escaping  from  the  scene  of  con- 
f uaion  ;  for  Dr.  Edwardes,  after  a  long  and  careful 
examination  of  the  child,  had  sent  for  a  professional 
brother,  with  whom  he  g^vely  conferred.  Then  Eda 
was  questioned  by  both  in  a  manner  which  bewildered 
and  provoked  her,  because  she  did  not  feel  able  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  answer  as  promptly  and 
coherently  as  she  ought  to  do. 

It  vexed  her  to  find  that  she  could  not  even 
remember,  when  the  qu^^tion  was  first  put  to  her, 
at  what  hour  she  had  adminstered  the  lut  dose  of 
medicine  to  the  little  girl. 

"  You  say  you  were  g^ing  to  give  the  child  a  dose 
about  half -past  nine  this  evening,  bat  you  did  not 
do  so.    Why  ?  " 

I  was  interrupted,"  said  Eda. 
Then  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  you  dicL  not 
give  it  io  her  at  all  ?    You  are  sure  ?    And  yet  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  administering  it  with  great  punc- 
tuaJity«     Bid  any  one  else  give  the  dose  ?" 

"  No  one  had  been  in  attendance  upon  h^r  all  the 
evening  but  myself,"  was  the  reply ;    "  lot  her  nurse 
suffering  with  headache." 

Humph!    will  you  let  me  look  at  the  phial  of 
medicine  I  sent  you  ?  " 

*'  Sda  sought  for  it  in  vain.  It  was  not  on  the 
table,  where  she  felt  tolerably  certain  that  she  left 
it  when  she  hurried  from  the  room  in  pursuit  of 
Mrs.  de  Courcy. 

Some  little  time  was  spent  in  the  search,  and  at 
last,  heated  and  distressed,  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  she  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  it. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  give  the 
poor  child  a  dose  from  this  phial  instead  of  the  right 
one  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Edwardes,  holding  up  the  one  that 
contained  the  laudanum. 

"  Quite  sure,"  she  answered,  emphatically,  although 
itnable  to  repress  a  little  shiver  as  she  recollected 
to  what  a  terrible  use  the  drug  had  so  nearly  been 
put. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  doctor,  with  unpleasant  sig- 
nificance, ''it  is  to  an  overdose  of  laudanum  that 
my  patient  has  succumbed;  how  and  by  whom 
administered  is  what  I  shall  insist  upon  knowing. 
Take  a  little  time  for  consideration,  Miss  Granton. 
If  you  have  unfortunately  made  a  mistake,  would  it 
not  be' as  well  to  confess  it  P" 

For  a  few  seconds  Eda  stood  and  gazed  at  his 
grave  and  even  accusing  face  like  one  in  a  dream ; 
one  startling  event  had  followed  another,  till  she  felt 
too  stupid  to  arrange  her  ideas.  '*  I  have  not  made 
any  mistake.  Dr.  Edwardes,"  she  said  at  last,  slowly. 
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"  How  came  this  phial  in  the  reom  ?  If  you  can 
explain  that " 

But  she  was  silent*,  for  she  could  not  do  so  without 
naming  Mrs.  de  Ck>urcy;  and  finding  that  she  could 
not,  or  would  not,  say  any  more,  the  medical  men 
whispered  together  for  a  while,  and  then  decided  to 
leave  the  affair  in  abeyance  until  the  morrow. 

Before  they  came  again  Mrs.  de  Courcy  was  raving 
with  brain  fever,  and  her  personal  attendant,  pro- 
fessing to  be  afraid  of  infection,  packed  her  ti'unks 
and  left.  But  Manon,  with  a  degree  of  unselfish- 
ness that  surprised  every  one,  volunteered  to  take 
the  sovUbretWB  place,  and  nursed  her  mistress  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  devotion,  refusing  to  leave 
her  even  to  procure  needful  rest,  but  snatching  half 
an  hour's  sleep  occasionQlly  on  a  sofa  by  her  side. 

Little  Bose  was  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  her 
grandparents,  and  Eda's  occupation  was  gone,  for 
Manon  jealously  excluded  her  from  Mrs.  de  Courcy' s 
sick-chamber,  and  a  strange  woman,  with  a  keen, 
watchful  face,  Was  in  the  nursery  watching  beside 
the  dead  child.  Several  gentlemen  came  in  a<id 
out  during  the  day,  and  were  closeted  with  Mr.  de 
Courcy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  his 
first  passionate  burst  of  grief  having  been  followed 
by  the  deepest  d^ection.  He  was  verifying  Shake- 
speare's assertion  that  our  griefs  often  come  upon  us 
in  battalions ;  and  he  had  yet  to  leam  whither  to  go 
for  help  to  bear  his  burthen. 

Again  Eda  was  visited  by  the  medical  men,  in  the 
school-room,  to  which  «he  had  retreated,  and  ques- 
tioned as  closely  as  before ;  but  she  could  throw  no 
light  upon  the  circumstances  attending  Violet's 
death.  She  was  asked  if  she  could  explain  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  medicine  the  little  girl  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  on  answering  in  the  nega- 
tive, a  stranger  who  had  accompanied  Dr.  Edwardes 
to  the  room,  and  prompted  his  questions,  inquired 
to  whom  the  work-box  belonged  that  stood  on  the 
table  where  the*  phial  should  have  been.  When 
Eda  told  him  that  it  was  hers,  he  asked  if  she  would 
have  any  objection  to  its  being  examined. 

"  None,"  she  replied,  and  put  her  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  her  dress  for  the  key.  With  a  cry  of 
mingled  surprise  and  consternation,  she  drew  from  it 
the  missing  bottle,  of  which  Dr.  Edwardes  instantly 
possessed  himself. 

She  saw  that  the  circumstance  was  looked  upon 
as  a  strange  one,  and  yet  a  few  minutes'  thought 
enabled  her  to  give  a  simple  and  truthful  explana- 
tion of  it.  When  disturbed  on  the  previous  evening 
she  was  in  the  act  of  measuring  out  the  spoonful  of 
medicine ;  and  in  her  haste  to  follow  Mrs.  de  Courcy 
she  must  have  slipped  the  bottle  into  her  pocket, 
and  then  totally  forgotten  having  done  so. 

Dr.  Edwardes  "  hemmed,"  looked  across  at  his  com- 
panion, and  then,  in  ominous  silence,  they  rose  and 
loft  her.  But  Eda,  who  followed  to  the  landing  to 
see  them  descend  the  stairs,  caught  the  purport  of 
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two  or  three  sentenoes  they  interohaoged,  and  oom- 
prefaended,  at  last,  that  she  was  suspected  of  having 
caused  Yiolefs  death  bj  her  own  carelessness. 

She  learned*  too>  that  an  inqaest  would  be  held,  at 
which  she  would  have  to  appear,  and  submit  to  more 
questioning  and  cross-examining  —  a  prospect  so 
appalling  to  a  sensitive  and  already  overwrought 
woman,  that  she  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  stairs 
faint  and  trembling.  In  this  position  she  was  found 
by  Ifr.  de  Courcy,  who,  frenzied  by  grief  for  the 
untimely  death  of  his  child,  assailed  her  with  the 
bitterest  reproaches,  and  declared  that  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  Violet  had  been  poisoned  through  her 
unpardonable  negligence,  he  would  not  rest  until  she 
had  been  punished  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

When  Eda»  stunned  by  her  position,  did  creep 
back  to  the  school-room,  she  was  joined  there  by  the 
strange  woman,  who  was  evidently  ordered  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  surveillance  over  her.  All  her  devo- 
tion to  the  children,  all  her  faithful  services  to  their 
parents,  were  counted  as  naught,  because  Mr.  de 
Courcy  recollected  to  have  once  heard. his  wife  say 
that  she  did  not  think  Miss  (Jranton  liked  Violet. 

On  this  speech,  uttered  in  a  fit  of  peevishness,  and 
forgotten  by  the  speaker  before  the  day  was  over,  a 
theory  was  now  founded  that  the  bereaved  father  was 
only  too  ready  to  credit.  Miss  Qranton  disliked  his 
child  so  much  that,  even  if  she  could  be  acquitted  of 
maUee  prepense,  there  could  net  be  a  doubt  of  her 
having  been  cruelty  negligent;  administering  the 
medicine  so  carelessly  that  the  child's  death  had 
ensued  in  consequence. 

As  soon  as  £da  recovered  herself  a  little,  she  sent 
for  Frits  Allonby.  On  his  judgment  she  could  rely 
better  than  on  Mark's,  although  the  latter  was  more 
energetic  and  worldly-wise.  He  came  as  soon  as  he 
received  her  note,  and  let  her  weep  the  tears  with 
which  she  greeted  his  appearance,  until  they  had 
relieved  her  overcharge  heart.  Then  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  soothing  her  with  his  g^entle,  hopeful 
words,  and  listening  with  profound  interest  to  the 
long  strange  tale  she  had  to  tell  him.  His  face  was 
very  grave  as  he  gleaned  from  the  narrative  the 
diiBculties  of  her  position.  Mrs.  de  Courcy,  on 
reoovering  her  senses,  could  of  course  account  for  the 
phial  of  laudanum  being  in  the  nursery ;  but  how  it 
came  to  be  substituted  for  the  me4icine  and  ad- 
ministered to  little  Violet  must  be  ascertained  before 
Eda  could  be  exculpated. 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  just  possible  that  in  your 
hwrry  and  agitation  you  picked  up  the  wrong  bottle  P" 
he  asked.  "  Do  not  be  effended  with  me  for  suggest- 
ing this." 

*'  I  am  not  offended,"  she  answered ;  "  though  the 
barest  supposition  that  I  could  have  done  such  a 
thing  makes  me  miserable.  But  I  was  neither 
hurried  nor  agitated  when  I  returned  to  the  nursery. 
Yon  must  remember  that  I  was  for  some  time  in 
attendance  on  Mrs.  de  Couroy,  and  had  also  been  to  ; 


the  kitchen  for  coffee.  Besides,  I  discovered  that 
Violet  was  dying  within  ten~-or,  at  the  most,  fifteen 
—minutes  after  I  came  back  to  her.  The  dose  that 
Dr.  Edwardes  asserts  to  have  killed  her  must  hare 
been  swallowed  long  before." 

**  Could  she  have  got  out  -  of  bod  and  taken  it 
herself  ?  " 

Eda  cogitated,  and  then  replied  that  she  did  not 
think  this  suggestion  at  all  feasible,  for  the  child, 
though  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  was  so  weak  as  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  such  an  effort ;  besides  which, 
she  had  never  been  taught  to  wait  upon  herself,  and 
would  fret  if  Eda  refused  to  let  Manon  be  suomioned 
every  time  she  required  anything. 

"  Some  one  must  have  entered  the  nursery  while 
you  were  engaged  with  Mrs.  de  Courcy,"  was  FiiU 
Allonby's  conclusion. 

"  But  who  would  have  done  so  ?  None  of  th« 
servants  ever  came  there  but  Manon,  and  she  was  in 
the  spare  room,  lying  down  with  headache." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this  ?" 

"Quite  sure.  I  carried  her  some  hartshorn  to 
relieve  the  pain,  not  long  before  Mrs.  de  Courcj 
came  up-stairs,  and  she  was  then  so  drowsy  that 
she  could  scarcely  rouse  herself  suflkiently  to  oie 
it." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  see  this  French- 
woman. In  fact,  I  intend  to  question  every  peieoD 
in  the  house — separately — about  this  mysterious 
transaction." 

Fritz  asked  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr. 
de  Courcj^  and  being  as  determined  as  he  was 
courteous,  he  obtained  permission  to  carry  out  his  re- 
solve. From  humble  'Bia  in  the  scullery  to  Manon— 
who  was  inclined  to  be  angry  and  insolent  when  sum- 
moned from  her  post  at  the  request  of  a  stranger- 
he  saw  every  domestic  in  the  household,  but  without 
eliciting  aught  but  the  most  positive  denials  that 
they  had  entered  the  room  appropriated  to  the  sleep- 
ing children. 

When  Fritz  went  back  to  the  schoolroom  there  was 
an  anxious  look  in  his  eyes,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  a 
mystery,  and  a  fear  that  Eda  would  have  much  grief 
and  annoyance  to  endure,  if  this  one  were  not  quickly 
solved,  was  upon  him. 

"  My  dear,  there  will  be  an  inquest  held  on  your 
poor  little  pupil  this  eveninjif.  I  shall  insist  on  ita 
being  adjourned,  to  enable  Mr&  de  (Sourcy  to  attend, 
and  explain  how  the  laudanum  came  to  be  in  the 
nursery.  When  this  ordeal — and  it  will  be  a  painful 
one  for  you,  I  know — is  over,  you  must  go  homo  with 
me  to  Gran.     I  cannot  leave  you  here  alone !" 

It  was  indeed  a  trying  ordeal  that  Eda  underwent 
when  summoned  before  the  coroner ;  and  though  she 
told  the  little  she  had  to  tell  with  the  simplicitj  of 
truth,  she  saw  that  she  failed  to  obtain  credence 
from  those  who  listened  to  her  with  such  profound 
attention.     The  laudanum  had  been  found  whero 
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she  oonf  eased  to  have  put  it ;  and  by  her  own  showing 
no  one  else  had  been  in  the  habit  of  administering 
the  medicines  prescribed  for  the  sick  child.  She  alone 
had  been  in  attendance  on  Violet  de  Couroj  that  even- 
ing ;  and  even  this  fact  told  against  her.  As  Eda 
glanced  from  face  to  face  of  her  qaeetioners,  she 
could  divine  that  one  thought  possessed  them  all. 
They  unanimously  believed  that  she  had  carelessly 
substitated  one  phial  for  the  other,  and  was  too 


much  alarmed  at  the  sad  consequences  of  her  mistake 
to  confess  it. 

She  endeavoured  to  repeat  her  assertions  of  inno- 
cence, but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  in  uncontrollable 
agitation  she  dung  to  the  arm  of  her  only  friend, 
Fritz  Allonby.  How  was  she  to  prove  that  she  was 
guiltless  of  the  child's  death — guiltless  even  of  the 
neglect  that  had  led  to  it  ? 

{To  be  continuecL) 


TWO-EDGED    PROVERBS. 

BT   THE    BBV.    P.   B.    TOWER,   X.A. 
"GOLD  MAY  BE   BOTJOHT   TOO   DEAB." 


HE  poets  say  that,  long  long  ago^ 
Saturn,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  was 
ilethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  and 
that,  being  turned  out  of  heaven,  he 
made  his  way  as  best  he  oould  to 
earth.  Instead  of  going  into  the  sulks,  as  he 
might  very  well  have  been  excused  for  doing  under 
the  circnmstanoes,  he  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  business  and  put  as  good  a  face  npon 
matters  as  he  could. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  making  every  one  around 
him  miserable,  he  took  kindly  to  the  sitnation,  and 
proceeded  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible 
to  the  folk  amongst  whom  he  came  to  dwell. 

As  the  story  goes,  he  and  one  Jason,  wbo  was 
already  in  the  king  line,  went  into  partnership 
together.  It  was  before  the  days  of  public  com- 
panies with  limited  liability,  or  they  would  have 
set  up,  no  doubt,  under  the  name  of  *' Jason, 
Saturn,  and  Co.,  Limited/'  and  who  knows  how 
f^frand  a  prospectus  they  would  have  put  forth? 
But  as  it  was  they  did  much  better — ^they  did  not 
{)ut  forth  any  prospectus  at  all,  but  they  did  all  the 
good  they  could,  and  hencCf  under  their  sway,  this 
period  of  the  world  was  called  *•  The  Golden  A^e.* 

At  this  time,  we  are  told,  there  were  no  laws 
and  judges,  for  people  did  what  was  rigl^  without 
them ;  as  to  the  police,  they  were  nowhere. 

Peace,  plenty,  and  equality  ruled  amongst  man- 
kind ;  every  one  gave  every  one  else  the  wall,  they 
were  so  polite ;  but  no  one  "  went  to  the  wall,"  as 
ire  say,  for  everybody  was  kind  to  every  one  else, 
and  every  one  had  enough  and  to  spare. 

As  to  the  earth,  it  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  management  oT  Messrs.  Jason  and 
Saturn,  for  under  it  it  paid  tremendous  dividends, 
producing  all  kinds  of  fruits  without  cultivation, 
basking  in  perpetual  spring,  having  brooks  of  milk, 
and  so  forth ;  the  latter,  no  doubt,  keeping  steadily 
and  honestly  free  of  all  chalk  formations,  and 
setting  well  to  cream  in  all  its  little  puddles,  and, 
for  all  we  know,  when  it  stood  long  enough,  coagu- 
lating into  cream-cheese. 


But,  good  reader,  I  must  leave  all  this  to  the 
poets,  and  I  must,  to  n^y  sorrow,  come  down  to 
prose,  of  which  (with  a  touch  of  poetry  now  and 
again)  I  find  life  to  be  chiefly  made  up — prose,  as 
the  printers  would  say,  **  set  solid,"  and  some  of  it 
heavy  reading  enough. 

I  can't  help  the  heavy  reading,  but  I  must  keep 
as  far  as  I  can  from  heavy  writing,  and  so  I  have 
giyen  you  a  little  spice  of  the  poetical  age  before  I 
come  to  our  present  age — ^the  old  golden  age  of 
the  poets,  which  was  very  different  indeed  from 
the  golden  age  of  the  present.  For  this,  beyond 
all  question,  must  in  its  own  sense  be  called  "a 
golden  age,"  just  as,  in  its  own  sense,  that  one 
was  also. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  much  good  to 
write  of  my  own  day  and  generation  in  its  light  of 
being  a  '^  golden  age.'*  The  proverb  which  stands 
at  the  heading  of  these  lines  leads  up  to  this.  Ours 
is  the  age  of  hard  gold,  and  men  need  to  hear 
the  wise  proverb  that  "  Gold  may  be  bought  too 
dear." 

Never  was  there  any  age  when  this  proverb  was 
more  necessary  to  be  recited  and  believed  than  the 
very  one  in  which  we  live. 

This  is  the  golden  age,  in  the  love  of  gold  itself, 
in  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  it,  in  the  evils  which 
flow  from  it,  but  not  in  the  good  which  might,  if 
it  were  put  to  proper  use. 

What  is  gold?  Shakespeare,  in  Timon  of 
Alliens,  calls  it  "  this  yellow  slave."  He  might 
more  properly  have  called  it  **  this  yellow  master ;" 
especially  as  he  immediately  proceeds  to  catalogue 
some  of  the  evils  which  it  produces. 

Gold  is  of  very  little  value  as  compared  with 
many  other  metals,  except  for  purposes  of  orna- 
ment. Its  rarity  constitutes  its  chief  value ;  so 
that,  being  recognised  amongst  all  nations,  kindreds, 
j)eoples,  and  tongues  as  scarce,  and  therefore 
precious,  it  is  a  convenient  form  of  exchange.  If 
only  it  were  as  plentiful  as  iron,  the  latter  would  be 
much  more  valuable,  because  of  its  nse  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  daily  life. 
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But  as  a  representative  of  value,  as  being  able  to 
procure  much,  and  perhaps  to  avert  much,  gold 
has  great  power,  and  is  eagerly  and  dangereusly 
sought  after,  more  or  less,  by  almost  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men. 

Few  people  care  to  keep  it  by  them,  or  to  look 
at  it ;  but  they  value  it  as  the  representative  of 
power  and  possession — a  power  which,  like  the 
gold  itself,  is  frequently  never  used. 

Many  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  with  no  more 
for  his  mone}''  than  simply  the  consciousness  that 
he  may  have  and  can  have  so-and-so  if  he  likes. 
It  is  a  kind  of  wishlng-cap,  such  as  the  fairies  are 
represented  as  letting  people  put  on  now  and 
again;  but  our  owners  of  gold  frequently  are 
people  who  never  put  on  the  wishing-cap  at  all, 
and  who,  moreover,  would  not  put  it  on  on  any 
account,  for  they  could  only  have  their  wish  at  the 
price  of  part  of  their  gold. 

Now  gold,  though  the  greatest  buyer  in  the  world, 
is  bought  itself.  You  can  get  more  for  gold  than 
for  anything  else ;  and  you  must  very  often  give 
more  for  it,  also,  than  for  anything  else ;  and  our 
proverb  says,  and  that  truly,  that  you  may  buy 
gold  too  dear. 

How  is  gold  bought,  and  with  what  ?  In  many 
cases  it  is  bought  with  sweat  of  brain. 


The  worst  and  most  exhaustive  of  all  sweat  is 
that  of  the  brain.  And  see  how  heavily  in  brain- 
sweat  many  are  paying  for  gold ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  object  to  in- 
tellectual labour,  or  to  brain- work  of  any  kind  that 
is  right  in  itself.  It  is  as  legitimately  the  work  of 
some  men  as  bodily  labour  is  the  work  of  others; 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  exhaustive,  and  man  can 
afford  to  give  muck  less  of  it  in  proportion  for 
gold  than  he  can  of  toil  in  the  workshop  or  the 
field. 

See  the  price  at  which  many  merchants  with 

their   legitimate    speculations,  and  many  people 

with  speculations  which  are  not  legitimate,  buy  the 

gold  they  get.     See  the  price  the  lawyer  pays  for 

it,  racking  his  brain  often  to  make  the  worse 

appear  the  better  reason.    And  not  only  these, 

but  all  whose  occupations  require  thought    And 

wherever  you  find  the  occupation  by  which  gold 

is  got  carried  to  such  an  extent,  for  the  purpose 

of    getting    more    gold,   that    either    the   bodily 

health  is  injured  or  the  man  made  the  slave  of 

his  work,  there  you  have  gold  bought  too  dear. 

We  are  only  looking  at  this  world's  side  of  the 

matter  as  yet;  but  surely  even  here  the  proverh 

holds  good.  • 

(7*0  he  concluded.) 
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HY  did  I  ever  come  here,  and  leave  my 
own  village,  and  my  kind  neighbours, 
and  the  fresh  air,  and  sweet  flowers  ?  " 

"  Mother  dear,"  answered  Hetty,  as 
she  sat  by  the  bed-side  trying  to  finish  a 
piece  of  work  which  had  dropped  from  the  sick 
woman's  feeble  hands.  ''  Don't  fret,  you'll  soon  be 
well,  and  I'll  work  hard  till  then." 

"Hetty,  you  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about;  how  could  a  child  like  you  do  enough  to 
support  us  all,  and  I'll  never  get  better  in  this*  close 
place?  I've  worked  on,  and  striven  beyond  my 
strength,  and  now  I  can  do  no  more.  If  kind  Mrs. 
Melton  knew  the  state  we're  in,  I'm  sure  she  would 
help  us." 

"Why  not  write  to  her,  mother;  perhaps  she 
would  let  you  go  out  to  the  old  cottage,  and  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  make  you  well." 

"No  use,  dear;  I  heard  she  was  not  at  home. 
Hetty,  do  you  ever  think  of  the  time  whea  your 
father  was  alive,  and  we  used  to  watch  you  going  to 
school,  down  the  pretty  green  lane,  where  the 
flowers  bloomed  and  the  birds  sang  in  the  hedges  PI 
little  thought  then  ever  to  see  us  as  we  are  now." 

"  Mother,"  said  little  EUie,  starting  up  from  the 
foot  of  the*  bed,  "  if  you  were  back  at  the  cottage. 


and  saw  the  flowers,  and  heard  the  birds,  would  you 
be  weU  ?  " 

"  Whaf  s  the  use  of  asking  ?"  replied  Hetty,  im- 
patiently, *'  you  know  we  can't  go  back.  Stay  qniet, 
and  don't  disturb  mother." 

*'  Well,  give  me  a  bit  of  bread,  and  I'll  go  to  sleep 
again." 

"There's  not  a  morsel  in  the  house  till  I  take 
heme  this  work." 

"  Make  haste  with  it  then,  Hetty,"  said  the  child, 
as  she  nestled  down  dose  to  her  mother,  and 
remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Presently  an 
idea  struck  her.  "  Hetty,  do  you  remember  a  story 
you  once  told  me,  about  birds  bringing  bread  and 
meat  P  Was  it  the  same  birds  mother  talks  of,  that 
sang  in  the  lane  ?  and  if  we  were  there  now,  would 
they  bring  us  food  every  day  ?" 

"No,  no,  EUie,  those  were  ravens  that  brought 
bread  and  meat  to  the  prophet  El^ah,  long  ago;  1 
learned  about  it  at  schooL" 

"  And  who  gave  them  the  bread  ?  " 

"  Qod  did,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  I  wish  he  would  send  them  to  us  now,  for 
I'm  very  hungry." 

"You  must  have  patience,  dear,"  said  her  mother; 
Hetty  will  soon  have  done  her  work,  and  bring  in 
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some  bread,  God  does  not  send  birds  now  to  feed 
people." 

Why,  does  He  not  care  for  them  ?" 
Oh  yes,  though  sometimes  I  almost  fear  He  has 
forgotten  us." 

"  Would  father  forget  us  if  he  was  alive  ?  " 

*'  No,  dear,  never." 

*' Hetty  says,  God  is  our- Father  in  heaven,  and 
you  know  we  ask  him  every  morning  for  daily  bread; 
mother,  I'm  sure  He'll  send  us  some." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  during  which  the 
sack  woman  lay  with  closed  eyes,  and  Ellie  slept.  At 
length  Hetty  quietly  rose,  and  folding  her  work, 
threw  her  mother's  old  shawl  round  her,  and  left  the 
room. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  when,  weary  and  dejected, 
she  re-opened  the  door,  dreading  to  witness  the 
disappointment  of  those  within,  for  on  taking  home 
the  work  over  which  her  weary  hands  had  so  long 
laboured,  she  had  been  told  to  call  igain  in  a  few 
days,  as  the  lady  was  «ut  of  town.  Slowly  and  sadly 
she  bent  her  steps  homeward  without  either  money 
or  food,  but  what  was"  her  astonishment  on  entering 
the  room  to  see  Ellie  bound  towards  her  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  hunger  for  the  time  forgotten. 

"  See,  Hetty,  what  flew  in  at  the  windew  while 
you  were  away !"  she  said,  holding  up  both  hands, 
in  which  were  clasped  a  pretty  little  green  bird. 
•*  Mother  says  she  never  saw  one  like  it  in  the  lanes 
or  fields,  so  I  think  God  must  have  sent  it  from 
heaven,  only  it  did  not  bring  us  any  bread.  Have 
you  got  some  ?     I'm  so  hungry  !" 

Poor  Hetty  had  to  see  her  mother's  look  of  pain 
and  EUie's  disappointed  face  as  she  related  what  had 
occurred.  The  little  one  still  held  the  bird  tenderly 
in  her  hands,  and  now  gazing  reproachfully  into  its 
clear  bright  eyes,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  birdie,  I 
prayed  fco  God  to  send  you,  l)ut  you  have  forgotten 
to  bring  us  anything  I" 

**  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,  Ellie,  some  one  might 
grive  us  money  for  this"  bird,  to  buy  bread.  It's  a 
pretty  tame  little  creature,  shall  we  go  out  and  try 
to  sen  it,  mother?" 

"  You  had  better  first  ask  Mr.  Myers  if  he  knows 
what  kind  of  bird  ifc  is,  and  if  it's  of  any  value  ? 
There's  an  old  cage,  if  you  could  find  it,  that  you 
brother  Jamie  kept  his  blackbird  in  before  he  went 
to  sea ;  poor  thing,  it  didn't  live  long  in  this  dingy 
place  without  air  or  sunshine  !" 

"Here's  the  cage,  mother;  IVe  put  birdie  in. 
Come,  Ellie."  And  the  two  girls  tapped  at  the  door 
of  the  next  room. 

On  their  entrance,  Mr.  Myers  raised  his  head  from 
tHe  newspaper  he  had  been  reading,  and,  examining 
the  bird,  declared  he  had  never  seen  one  like  it 
before,  except  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  laying 
his  finger  on  a  paragraph  in  the  paper,  he  added,  "  I 
bave  just  been  reading  that  some  of  the  birds  there 
escaped  when  the  doors  of  the  aviary  were  burst 


open  by  that  terrible  gunpowder  explosion  on  the 
canal  the  other  day.  Where  did  you  get  this  one, 
children?" 

"  It  flew  in  at  the  window,"  replied  Ellen,  "  and 
was  so  tame,  I  caught  it  easily." 

"Well,   any  one   finding   one  of  these  birds  is 
requested  to  restore  it  without  delay." 

Hetty's  countenance  fell.  "I  was  in  hopes  we 
might  have  sold  this  one.  Is  it  of  much  value,  sir  ?" 
"  I  should  think  so,  but  that  does  not  concern  you, 
once  you  know  to  whom  it  belongs.  You  must  take 
it  back." 
"  But  I  don't  know  where  to  find  the  owners." 
"You  have  only  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  will  be  sure  to  see  some  one  there  to 
take  charge  of  the  bird  and  give  it  to  the  proper 
authorities." 

Hetty  repeated  to  her  mother  what  they  had 
heard,  and  as  she  had  no  work  to  do  at  home, 
proposed  g^ing  at  once  to  the  Begenfs  Park.  "  Tfie 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  poor  little  thing  the  better," 
she  added,  "  for  we  have  not  even  a  crumb  to  g^ve  it 
to  eat" 

"Take  EUie  with  you,"  said  the  mother,  " I  can't 
bear  to  see  her  hungry  here,  poor  child." 

"  Come  along  then,  EUie;"  and,  carrying  the  large 
old  cage  '^ith  the  tiny  green  bird  within,  they  set 
off  for  their  walk. 

In  passing  along  the  streets  many  eyes  were 
directed  towards  them,  and  once  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  delayed  by  a  group  of  boys  and  girls. 
At  another  time  a  door  opened  opposite,  and  ihiQ 
sisters  were  bedconed  over  by  a  little  boy,  who 
admired  the  bird,  and  inquired  what  they  would 
take  for  it." 
"  We  can't  sell  it,  sir,"  replied  Hetty. 
"And  pray  why  not?  'Tis  a  pretty  love-bird, 
and  I'll  give  you  five  shillings  for  it." 

"Five  shillings!"  whispered  Hetty  to  her  sister, 
"  that  would  keep  us  till  my  work  is  x>&id  ^OT^t  but 
then  'tis  not  ours  to  sell." 

"  Hetty,  if  it's  a  love-bird,  God  must  have  sent  it 
to  us  for  some  good,  so  don't  do  what  is  wrong  with 
it  to  make  Him  angry." 

Hetty  moved  on,  grasping  the  cage  more  firmly, 
and  merely  saying,  "  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  it*s  not  my 
own,"  hastened  away  from  the  tempting  offer. 

At  length  they  neared  the  Begent's  Park,  and  gazed 
in  wonder  at  the  masses  of  ruin,  the  great  branches 
torn  from  the  split  and  blackened  trees  which  stood 
here  and  there  along  the  way,  tokens  of  the  fearful 
devastation  which  had  so  lately  taken  place.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  poor  little  Ellie  was  so  tired  and  hrmgrj 
that  she  could  hardly  keep  from  crying,  but  while 
Hetty  hesitated  what  to  do  next,  her  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  g^oup  of  ladies  and  merry-faced 
children,  who  were  passing  in  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  place. 
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"  Mamma,"  said  a  little  girl  of  about  EUie's  age, 
''  look  at  the  pretty  bird  in  the  great  big  oage  !" 

The  lady  turned,  and  seeing  Hetty's  sad  face,  asked 
where  they  had  got  the  bird,  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  it. 

Hetty  answered,  simply  adding  that  she  did  not 
know  who  to  give  it  up  to. 

"Come  in  with  us/'  said  the  lady,  and  we  will 
find  the  proper  person.*'     The  sisters  obeyed. 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  child,  who  had  first  noticed 
them,  "I  have  given  my  bun  to  those  poor  girls,  and 
though  they  look  so  hungry  they  have  not  eaten  it 
all.     Why  don't  you  finish  it,  litti^  girl  ?  " 

"  I'm  keeping  a  bit  for  mother ;  she's  yery  ill,  and 
has  eaten  nothing  all  day." 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  lady,  "and 
where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  I  am  Hetty  Bay,  and  this  is  my  sister." 

"  Hetty  Bay — I  know  that  name  well.  Have  you 
ever  heard  your  mother  speak  of  a  Mrs.  Melton  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  she  spoke  of  her  this  very  day. 
Are  you  Mrs.  Melton?  We  thought  you  were  away." 

"  I  am  on  my  way  home  from  abroad.  Tell  your 
mother  I  am  sorry  she  is  ill,  and  hope  to  call  and 
see  her  to-morrow.  Meantime,  take  this  money,  and 
go  home  with  some  food  quickly.  Leave  the  bird  with 
me,  and  I  shall  see  that  it  is  restored  to  its  place." 

The  children  lost  no  time  in  obeying  these 
directions,  and  when  they  returned  to  their  mother, 
bringing  some  nourishing  food,  little  Ellie  rushed  in 
exclaiming,  "  Mother,  it  was  a  love-bird  sent  by  God, 
and  here  is  the  bread  and  meat  it  brought." 

Next  day  the  promised  visit  was  paid,  and  the 
result  was  that  as  soon  as  the  sick  woman's  strength 
became  sufSciently  restored  to  undertake  a  journey. 


she  and  her  two  little  girls  returned  to  the  pretty 
cottage  in  her  native  village  which  she  so  often 
regretted  having  left;  her  health  was  fully  re- 
established, and  Hetty  and  Ellie  went  together  every 
day  to  Mrs.  Melton's  school,  along  the  pretty  green 
lane,  where  the  flowers  bloomed  and  the  birds  sang. 

8.  T.  A.  E. 
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THE    QUIYER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

121.  What  biscuit  of  modern  use  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  ? 

122.  Quote  any  passage  in  which  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  axe  called  Galileans  ? 

128.  Mention  any  passage  where  "  old  clouts  "  are 
spoken  of  as  used  in  helping  a  prophet  out  of  a 
dungeon  ? 

124.  Why  may  Solomon  be  said  to  have  been  a 
great  naturalist  ? 

125.  What  epistle  does  St.  Paul  state  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  ?    Give  passage. 

126.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Samaria? 


AK8WBB8   TO   QUXSTIONS   ON   PAQB   288. 

105.  The  Boman  centurion  (Matt  viii.  10),  and 
the  Syrophenician  woman  (Matt  xv.  28). 

106.  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Jonathan,  son  of 
Saul  (2  Samuel  iv.  4). 

107.  Publius  (Acts  xxviii.  7). 

108.  Isaiah  xxxiii.  22. 

109.  To  Daniel  in  hjs  visions  (Daniel  viii.  15,  and 
ix.  21),  to  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  19),  and  to  Mary  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  (Luke  i.  28). 

110.  "Two  whole  years"  (A.cts  xxviii.  30). 

111.  Exodus  iv.  6. 

112.  Colossians  iv.  6. 


HOME. 


YEB  dark  fields,  and  rivers  deep  and  cold. 
And  fen-land  waste  and  drear. 
Flies  the  glad  message  on  a  wire  of  gold, 
"  Home  and  true  hearts  are  here  ! " 

Fain  would  I  hide  me  from  the  icy  blast. 

Bat  yet  it  may  not  be ; 
So,  with  averted  eyes,  I  hurry  past 

The  firelight  and  the  glee — 

Home  !  gasps  my  home-sick  spirit^  and  I  bound 

Onward  and  onward  still ; 
Olad,  when  in  distance  dies  the  syren  sound. 

That  might  have  warped  my  will. 

And  as  at  length  I  fiing  the  wintry  gloom 

And  perils  far  behind. 
The  twinkling  point  becomes  a  fire-lit  room, 

And  rest,  and  peace  of  mind. 


And  happy  faces,  and  a  loyal  wife, 

"Wliose  pulses  ever  beat 
One  tune  amid  the  treacherous  chords  of  life, 

Unchanging,  true,  and  sweet. 

So,  from  the  lattice  in  the  sapphire  keep, 

(Where  lie  the  treasures  true) 
A  line  of  glory  threads  the  mazy  deep, 

A  voice  comes  out  to  woo. 

Pure  is  th^  lamp  that  guides  our  feet  on  high. 

And  sweet  the  gentle  call. 
So  soft  around  Love's  silken  fetters  lie. 

There  is  no  sense  of  thrall. 

As  to  one  goal  we  move,  a  pilgrim  band. 

Chastened  by  tears  and  pain, 
Tboms  hedg^g  up  the  way  on  either  hand. 

Lest  we  should  run  in  vain. 

G.  S.  Ounuu. 


IDrawH  by  RanuT  Bamid.) 
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[rpHE  daj  la  done,  and  m&n  no  longer  tnros 

^        The  Kheel  of  work  in  goiden  or  in  field'; 

t^   But  restful  aitence,  while  the  annset  borni, 

Akore  the  e&rth  outapreada  hot  iii;«tic  shield. 

4B8 


The  kine  are  maaiiig  bf  the  glowing  atrti^B, 
The  Bong-birda  chanting  aoft  their  Inllah/a 

In  alumh'roDB  qnietnda  the  unfettered  team 
Enjof  their  wall-earned  wage  of  Uberir. 
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Tho  milkmaid  slowly  leaves  the  neighbouring  well. 
With  empty  pail  in  hand,  and  happy  smile. 

And,  touched  by  parting  sunshine's  latent  spell. 
Before  the  dairy  threshold  halts  a  while. 

Pausing,  she  wakes  the  blaokbird  in  his  cage. 
Who  turns  to  chirrup  forth  his  last  good-night; 

ITnusual  thoughts  her  wondering  soul  engage. 
Of  Heaven  and  all  the  glories  of  the  light. 


The  glow  of  eve  enwraps  the  peaceful  farm. 
Where  labourers'  tools  stand  idle  by  the  shed; 

And  rosy  children  nestle,  safe  from  harm. 
To  gentle  sleep  by  kindly  Nature  led. 

So  night  treads  on  the  footsteps  of  the  day. 
As  fades  the  sunlight  slowly  in  the  west; 

While  gpratef  ul  mortals  humbly  kneel  to  pray. 
And,  labour  over,  thank  the  Lord  for  rest. 

Akne  Bxale. 
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CHAPTER 


v.—"  BUT   OH  I    HEX    BEATJTT    WAS    FAB 
BEYOND." 

P  they  went  to  the  sitting-room;  but 
when  they  got  to  the  door  they  stood 
still,  staring  in  at  her.  The  g^  was 
lighted,  and  under  it  was  Netta»  dressed, 
not  as  she  had  been  in  the  morning,  but 
in  a  long  flowing  white  dress — delicate  lace,  it  seemed 
to  Dolly,  With  shining  silk  beneath — and  there  were 
flowers  on  her  skirts  and  in  her  hair,  and  jewels  on 
her  neck  and  arms. 

"  Oh  Netta!"  Dolly  gasped;  and  then  they  entered, 
and  clustered  round  her,  Adrian  Fuller  with  the  rest, 
forgetting  the  man  in  the  artist.  "  Oh  Netta !"  she 
said  again.  "  Why,  whatever  have  you  come  for  ? 
and  like  that,  too !" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  going  to  a  party  to-night? 
it  is  only  a  little  way  further  on,  and  mamma  asked 
me  if  I  could  call  in  as  I  passed,  just  to  let  her  see 


» 


me. 

"  I  never  saw  her  dressed  for  the  evening  before !" 
Mrs.  Woodward's  words  seemed  half  pathetic  to 
Adrian  Fuller,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the  flre- 
pIace,ior  she  was  speaking  of  her  own  child.  "  Netta, 
dear,  this  is  Mr.  Fuller :  Adrian,  you  never  met  my 
daughter  before." 

"I  have  so  often  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Fuller,"  and  the 
Beauty  held  out  her  hand,  and  bent  her  soft  blue 
eyes  down  upon  him. 

"  Look  at  her  hair,"  said  Uttle  SaUy;  «'ifs  as  bright 
as  gold.    1  think  she  looks  just  like  an  angel." 

"An  angel  has  a  drown  on  its  head  though !"  said 
WiU,  reflectively. 

"  And  an  angel  doesn't  ^ve  herself  airs,  and  she 
does,"  said  Tom,  with  whom  Netta  had  never  been  a 
favourite.  Then  they  all  turned  upon  Tom,  all  but 
Netta,  who  laughed  merrily. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  give  myself  airs,  Tom !"  she 
pouted.  She  was  a  bom  flirt,  and  coquetted  even 
with  her  brothers.  She  was  a  bom  woman  of  the 
world  too,  for  she  added,  "You  must  think  me  dread- 
fully vain,  Mr.  Fuller,  to  come  and  show  myself  in 
my  finery,  bmt  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  be  here." 


"Yes  you  did,"  said  Tom,  again  breaking  out 
"  Dolly  told  you  he  was  coming  when  you  went  on  so 
about  her  rose." 

"  What  rose  ?"  asked  Adrian. 

"  Shall  I  tell  him,  Dolly  ?"  Netta  asked,  teasmglj. 

"  No !"  said  the  girl,  raising  her  eyes  from  Netta's 
glistening  raiment  to  her  beautiful  face;  "please 
don't,  Netta!"  The  tone  was  so  humble  and  entreat- 
ing it  touched  the  Beauty's  heart,  and  she  unsnapped 
a  bracelet  from  her  arm,  and  turned  away  her  head 
quickly,  and,  gathering  her  snowy  wraps  aioond 
her,  said  g^ood-bye  to  them,  and  went  back  to  tho 
carriage,  which,  with  her  patient  chaperon  within 
it,  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  Qood-bye,"  she  said,  looking  back  at  the  untidj 
sitting-room  and  the  group  of  badly-dressed  brothers 
and  sisters.  "  Dolly,  I  want  you,"  and  Dolly  obeying, 
followed  her.  "  I  want  to  gfive.you  this,  dear,"  she 
said,  putting  the  trinket  she  had  unsnapped  into  her 
hand.  It  was  not  valuable — a  little  gold  bracelet 
some  one  had  given  her  years  ago,  but  it  seemed 
priceless  to  unsophisticated  Dolly. 

"Oh  no,  oh  no,  Netta !"  then  she  looked  up  again 
at  her  sister's  face — that  little  Dolly  was  such  a 
beauty-lover — and  timidly  put  her  arms  about  the 
Beauty's  neck.  "  Oh,  Netta !  if  you  would  only  care 
for  me,  and  not  laugh  at  me,  I  should  like  it  far 
better  than  having  a  bracelet  I" 

"  I  don't  laugh  at  you,  you  little  goose,"  and  she 
kissed  her  warmly  baqk  again.  "And  I  am  veir 
fond  of  you,  of  course.  There,  now  I  shall  put  this 
round  your  wrist,"  and  she  fastened  it  on,  and 
rustled  out,  and  into  the  carriage.  "Dolly,"  she 
'  said,  looking  back,  "  your  friend,  Mr.  Fuller,  is  rwy 
handsome.  I  wish  I'd  seen  him  before;"  and  then 
she  drove  away. 

"  Let  us  come  back  to  the  garden,"  Adrian  Puller 
said,  when  Dolly  returned  to  the  sitting-room.  "  I 
have  not  said  good-bye  to  it  yet.  We  will  not  stay 
long,  Mrs.  Woodward,"  he  said;  "I  only  want  to  stK>n 
round  it  once  more."     So  the  children  followed  hiit 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Dolly,  "  I  think  trees  knoTr 
all  sorts  of  strange  things.    I  always  feel  as  if  ther 
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are  my  frianda  too."  And  ehe  looked  up  at  the 
siheltering  bvanoheB  of  her  faTomrite  syoamore, 
through  which  the  starg  were  glittering.  "This  is 
where  we  bnried  Yenua/'  she  added*  "  Netta  came 
and  eaoght  ns.' 


(( 
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to  get  a  chanee  ef  sketching  it."  Dolly  looked  up 
wonderingly  at  him,  thinking  yaguely  that  it  was  a 
great  blessing  to  be  beautiful,  and  he,  seeing  the 
grave  childlike  face,  with  the  troubled  look  it  had 
worn  beneath  the  sycamore  tree  still  upon  it,  forgot 
Yes;  and  said  Dolly  was  too  big  for  that  bort  of  |  the  Beauty,  and  talked  to  his  old  playmate,  who 
"       '  "*  would  never  be  his  playmate  more. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  rose,  after  all?" 

"  It  is  there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  side  table, 
where  it  had  lain  since  the  morning.  He  went  and 
took  it  up,  limp  and  broken  as  it  was,  and  put  it 
between  the  leaves  of  a  pocket  sketch-book. 
I  shall  keep  it  in  remembrance,"  he  said. 
He  never  wanted  to  paint  you,  Dolly,"  said  Tom, 
a  little-  later,  when  by  the  star-shine  the  children 
watched  their  friend  out  of  sight  "And  he  did 
Ketta  ?     He  thinks  you  a  guy." 

•*  Yes,"  answered  Dolly,  absently. 

"  Netta  will  out  you  out  when  he  comes  back,"  he 
added,  obligingly.  Dolly  looked  at  him  almost 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  she  was  thinking  of  Adrian 
Fuller's  words,  "Perhaps  when  I  come  back  in  two 
years  I  shall  be  in  love  with  yot*,"  and  he  had  taken 
her  rose  too !  It  seemed  to  Dolly  afterwards  that 
she  had  leamt  so  much  in  that  day.  She  had  strayed 
out  of  her  Eden,  and  the  penalty  of  knowledge  is 
this — that  ignorance  cannot  be  regained. 

"No  she  won't,"  she  answered,  sorrowfully,  for 
she  was  thinking  of  his  absence,  not  of  his  return^ 
or  of  what  would  happen  then* 

(To  he  continued). 


thing,"  said  Tom. 

"  What  was  that  about  the  rose  P" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Dolly,  hastily. . 

"  ru  teU  you,"  said  Tom.  "  Dolly  had  a  rose  to 
give  you,  and  Netta  wanted  it,  and  Dolly  wouldn^ 
let  her  have  it." 

"Be  quiet,  Tom!"  ezdaimed  Dolly,  angrily;  "it's 
very  mean  of  you  to  tell  tales." 

"  And  then,"  continued  Tom,  remorselessly, "  Netta 
said  Dolly  was  in  love  with  you." 

"Tom I"  gasped  Dolly,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Adrian  Fuller  laughed,  he  could  not  help  it,  till  he 
saw  poor  Dolly*s  face,  frightened,'  proud,  and  pale, 
ashamed  of  her  position  and  her  tears.  Then  he 
smoothed  the  dark  hair  ofS  her  brow. 

"Never  mind,  Dolly,  little  woman,"  he  said, 
soothingly.  "Perhaps,  when  I  come  back  in  two 
yean^  time  I  shall  be  in  love  with  y<m." 


"  Isn't  sister  Netta  pretty  P"  asked  Sally,  when 
they  were  all  in  the  house  again.  Mrs.  Woodward 
looked  up  eagerly.  She  was  so  proud  of  her  eldest 
daughter. 

"Pretty!"  he  answered;  "she  has  the  loveliest 
face  I  ever  saw  in  mv  life !   I  would  give  anything 
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And  there  sIibII  be  no  night  there.**— Bet.  xzii.  5. 


ness 


L^  NS  of  the  most  attractive  descriptions 
of  the  heavenly  life  is,  that  there  is  no 
night,  no  darkness  there.  This  is 
generally  quoted  or  referred  to  as  a 
peculiar  height  of  glory  and  blessed- 
and  so  it  is.  Yet  night  is  here  in  many 
respects  beneficent.  In  our  present  earthly  con- 
dition we  could  not  bear  continuous  unshaded 
light;  therefore  the  Creator  has  interchanged  it 
with  darkness:  As  the  day  dies  into  night,  every 
morning  comes  as  a  sort  of  resurrection ;  •  and  as 
darkness  maintains  its  turn,  light  becomes  to  us 
the  more  welcome..  Night,  then,  is  a  boon  to  the 
earth.  During  the  darkness  the  dew  is  formed 
and  deposited  for  its  refreshment,  and  other  in- 
flaences  are  exerted,  so  that  vegetable  and  animal 
life  are  both  benefited  by  the.  re^lar  recurrence 
of  night.  Thus,  it  answers  wise  and  beneficial 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  Nature  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  Proyidence.  But  in  heaven  there  is  no 
night — 


ITo  night, 

Bat  light— 
Inefliftble,  eternal  light. 

No  night,  oh  where  ? 
Where  Ood  the  Saviour  flUs  the  place. 
And  with  the  brightness  of  ffis  face 
ICakea  Borrow,  sin,  and  dailmeBa  flee. 
In  heaven,  throughout  eternity— 

Ho  night  is  there  1" 

1.  Night,  as  the  season  of  darkness,  is  the 
emblem  of  ignorance.  In  the  darkness  of  night 
men  cannot  see  their  position  or  surroundings,  for 
there  is  no  vision  then.  The  traveller  or  tourist 
who  arrives  in  a  moonless  night  at  some  Alpine 
village  can  see  nothing  of  the  glaciers  around  him, 
or  of  the  snow-peaks  which  transcend  the  clouds 
and  pierce  the  skies  above  him,  or  of  the  abysses 
near  him,  down  which  avalanches  have  occasionally 
rolled  for  many  centuries  past ;  he  can  only  see  the 
furniture  and  the  faces  in  the  room  where  he  sits, 
lighted  up  by  the  fire  in  the  stove  or  the  lamp  on 
the  table.  What  a  revelation  does  morning  make, 
when  it  comes  I  But  not  so  marvellous  as  will  be  the 
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transition,  at  death,  from  the  gloom  and  obscurity 
of  this  world  to  the  radiant  clearness  of  the  heayenlj 
state,  where  there  is  no  night.  In  the  hours  of 
night  there  is  no  clearness  of  perception,  and 
danger  of  stumbling  is  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  darkness.  "  Therefore  night  shall  be 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  vision;  and  it 
shall  be  dark  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not  divine  " 
(Micah  iii.  6).  Such,  according  to  the  prophet,  was 
the  condition  natural  and  judicial  of  man  in  this 
life.  But  in  heaven  there  wiU  be  no  night,  no  dark- 
ness, no  stumbling;  it  is  the  region  of  accurate 
and  perfect  knowledge.  "  Now  we  see  through  a 
glass,  darkly ;  bub  then  face  to  face :  now  I  know 
in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known"  (1  Oor.  xiiL  12).  This  world  is  a  region 
of  «[iingled  light  and  obscurity — shadow  and  sun- 
shine are  mixed  and  interchanged ;  the  cloudy  and 
dark  days  are  many.  In  the  heavenly  life  it  will 
bo  light  always,  and  light  entirely.  How  little  we 
know  on  earth,  how  limited  our  scope  of  vision, 
how  feeblo  our  powers,  how  liable  arc  we  to  doubt, 
mistake,  and  error !  The  difference  between  our 
knowledge  here  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter  in 
the  world  where  there  is  no  night  is  inconceivable. 
Our  vision  will  always  be  finite,  and  our  knowledge 
the  knowledge  of  creatures,  but  its  expansion 
will  be  wonderful ;  and  there  will  be  no  eclipse  to 
darken  the  prospect,  no  clouds  or  shadows  to  hinder 
our  progress.  There  will  be  no  mistake,  no  error, 
no  stumbling,  no  misapprehension  then,  but  clear- 
ness of  perception,  fulness  of  vision,  and  glory  of 
widening  prospect  impossible  to  us  now.  Truth 
is  the  natural  food  of  the  mind,  but  our  nourish- 

'-ment  on  it  here  is  only  partial  and  feeble.    The 

-sum  of  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life  is  so  frag- 
mentary that,  in  comparison  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  life  to  come,  St.  Paul  likens  it  to  the  imperfect 
notions  of  childhood  in  comparison  with  the  ideas 

>  of  manhood.  When  the  Christian  dies  and  goes 
to  his  heavenly  home  he  will  look  back  upon  the 
sum-total  of  his  knowledge  of  truth  on  earth,  as  in 
old  age  he  looks  back  upon  his  infantile  or  childish 
plays.  There  we  shall  have  clear  views  of  truth — 
the  truth  about  God,  ourselves,  redemption,  and 
the  universe ;  and  shall  see,  in  the  reconciliation  of 

:  lall  things  in  Christ,  verities  too  high  for  us  now 
fairly  or  fully  to  understand,  and  even  to  the  dim 
thought  of  which  we  can  only  soar  by  the  force  of 

;a  faith  which  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
Wh^t  revelations  will  burst  upon  us  in  our  future 
life,  and  what  disclosures  will  be  made  to  us  thei^e, 
when  our  eyes  will  be  unsealed,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
as  light  here  is  suited  to  the  nature  and  capability 
of  the  eye,  so  there  the  effulgence  of  the  discoveries 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  knowledge  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  grasp  and  energy  of  our  emancipated 
powers.  As  there  will  be  no  night  there,  we  shall 
have  clear  views  of  duty  as  well  as  truth.    "  If  a 


man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth."  In  this 
world,  with  its  entanglements  and  obscurities,  we. 
are  often  perplexed  as  to  what  we  should  do 
or  which  way  we  should  take  in  some  particular 
crisis  of  life,  and  the  perplexity  brings  trouble  and 
anxiety;  but  in  heaven  all  will  be  transparent, 
and  the  path  of  duty  ever  clear,  so  that  stumbling 
or  mistake  will  be  as  impossible  as  sin.  What  we 
ought  to  do  will  be  intuitively  seen,  without  a 
hindrance  or  a  cloud.  The  light  and  resplendence 
of  the  land  where  there  is  no  night,  eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  heart  conceived. 

2.  Night,  as  the  time  of  darkness,  is  the  season 
of  inactivity.  Work  is  for  the  day-time.  ''Man 
goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour,  until 
the  evening."  When  the  sun  sets  and  the  shades 
of  darkness  fall,  labour  is  left  for  repose,  and 
men  retire  to  rest.  This  is  a  most  merciful  ar- 
rangement, adapted  to  our  condition  and  consti- 
tution here,  for  work  in  the  hours  which  shonld 
be  devoted  to  sleep,  if  continuous  or  frequent,  is 
ix\jurious.  "  The  night  cometh,"  said  the  Savionr, 
"  when  no  man  can  work.''  But  in  heaven  there 
is  no  inactivity,  and  no  room  or  need  for  cessation. 
There  energy  never  tires,  there  work  never  wearies, 
th  ere  activity  never  declines.  Here  on  earth  Natnre 
itself  seems  to  need  repose,  and  the  land  has  to  lie 
fallow,  and  the  vitality  of  vegetation  seems  in 
abeyance  during  the  months  of  winter.  But  the 
sun  is  ever  marching  in  his  beneficent  strength,  the 
moon  is  ever  waxing  or  waning,  the  stars  are  ever 
shining.  So  in  heaven  there  is  no  exhaustion  of 
energy,  no  diminution  of  strength,  no  ebbing  of 
activity,  for  there  is  "  no  night  there."  And  the 
activity  of  the  saints  will  be  varied — as  varied, 
doubtless,  as  are  their  pursuits  and  enjoyments 
on  earth.  Some,  with  the  grasp  of  their  intelloc- 
tual  nature  predominant,  may  have  new  truths  to 
discover,  new  worlds  and  new  works  of  God  to 
explore,  and  new  sciences  to  evolve.  Some,  with 
their  emotional  nature  in  the  ascendant,  will  find 
—  as,  indeed,  all  will  find — ^raptures  of  gladness  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Saviour^s  goodness  and 
truth,  and  ever  sing  with  fresh  delight — 

"  Millions  of  je^xs  oor  wondoring  ejem 
Shall  o'or  Thy  beauties  rove, 
^  And  endless  ngea  we'll  adore 

The  glories  of  Thy  love/' 

And  some,  with  energy  for  service  gained  in 
their  preparatory  course  on  earth,  may  be  employed 
on  missions  of  blessing  ineonceivable  to  us  now; 
and  some  there  will  be  of  whom  it  is  truly  said— 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

All  will  be  exercised  according  to  their  abilitj 
and  peculiarity,  but  nowhere  will  there  be  any 
sense  of  weariness.  Here  the  flesh  is  weak  while 
the  spirit  is  willing.  The  body  is  often  felt  to  be 
burdensome,  and  the  most  agreeable  oocapation 
at  length  palls  upon  us.    But  in  heaven  there  is 
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no  night,  for  no  night  is  required  in  which  to 
recruit  expended  strength  or  to  restore  exhausted 
energy.  There  the  redeemed  will  never  tire  of  the 
triumphs  of  song,  or  of  the  joys  of  fellowship,  or 
of  the  delights  of  service.  Fit  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment for  the  ransomed  sons  of  God,  in  holy  energy, 
goided  by  perfect  wisdom  and  inspired  by  perfect 
love,  will  fill  and  oconpy  the  saints  in  light. 

3.  Night,  as  the  time  of  darkness,  is  hailed  on 
earth  as   the  opportunity  of  ^  sin.     Iniquity  and 
shame,  which  hide  their  heads  in  the   day-time, 
come  forth  to  do  their  temptations  and  revel  in  their 
abominations  at  night.      Gross  sins  are  mostly 
committed  nnder  the  shades  of  darkness.    The 
assassin,  the  bnrglar,  the  thief,  the  sensualist,  find 
night  the  fittest  season  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wicked  purposes.      The   moral  and   social 
*^  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness."    *'  They  that  be 
drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night."     It  was  at 
night  that  Belshazzar  and  his  nobles,  in  his  im- 
pious feast  at  Babylon,  brought  forth  "  the  golden 
vessels  "  taken  ttom  the  temple,  to  drink  in  them 
defiance  to  the  God  of  IsraeL    And  at  night,  for 
the  most  ])art,  the  fooleries,  debaucheries,  and 
great  crimes  of  the  world  are  done.    In  the  day 
wicked  men  concoct  their  evil  projects,  plan  their 
orgies,  and  in  the  night  perform  them.    But  into 
heaven    ''there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  anything 
that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomi- 
nation, or  maketh  a  lie."     There  is  "  no  night 
there  " — no  deed,  no  thought,  no  wish  or  purpose 
needing  to  be  under  the  cover  of  darkness.    "  God 
is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all."    He 
dwells  **  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto."    How  pure  is  light!    The  sunbeam,  falling 
on  a  feculent  pool  and  revealing  its  impurity,  is 
reflected  back  from  its  surface  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated.     It  comes  from  heaven,  and  is  reflected 
as  pure  as  when  it  comes.    "  Darkness  covers  the 
earth,  and  g^ss  darkness  the  people  "  in  this  unre- 
generate  world  :  but  heaven  is  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.     They  are  there  without  **  spot, 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  "  their  robes  have 
been  washed,  and  made  ''  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."     There  is  nothing  in  their  heavenly  con- 
dition which  can  be  represented  as  darkness  or  de- 
filement— ^no  sin,  no  shadow — but  light>  all  light 
for  ever.     "  The  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God 
doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.'* 
Here   in   this  world  "men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."    The  idea 
of  the  connection  between  darkness  and  evil  is 
thus  often  suggested  to  us  by  the  phraseology  of 
Scripture ;  and  we  can  conceive  no  greater  change 
in  the  character  and  condition  of  men,  than  is  re- 
presented by  their  translation  from  this  region  of 
obscurity  and  darkness  to  that  world  where  there 
la  no  night,  where  there* is  no  evrl  to  hide,  but 


where  thought,  feeling,  and  action  are  in  the  full 
blaze  of  unclouded  and  perfect  light,  because  in 
the  efiulgent  presence  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

4.  In  night  there  is  a  sense  of  insecurity — some- 
times imaginary,  indeed,  but  often  real.  In  the 
darkness  many  of  our  dangers  we  do  not  see ;  nor 
can  we  discern  our  foes.  When  the  shades  of 
night  fall,  and  evening  closes  in  upon  us,  we  shut 
our  gates,  lock  or  bolt  our  doors,  fasten  down  our 
windows,  and  take  all  needful  precautions  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  property  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  robber  and  the  cunning  of  the  thief, 
who  take  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  ply  their 
crafb.  But  in  heaven,  as  there  is  no  night,  and  no 
sense  of  insecurity,  beautiful  is  the  thought  sug- 
gested by  the  words,  "  The  gates  of  it  shall  not  be 
shut  at  all  by  day:  for  there  shall  be  no  night 
there."  They  present  a  bright  and  attractive 
picture  of  security  and  peace — ^in  Eastern  lands 
perhaps  more  expressively  than  to  us,  with  all  our 
appliances  and  organisations  for  sitfety  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  The  gates  of  Jerusalem  are 
still  shut  every  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
that  no  £oe  may  come  into  the  sacred  city  un- 
awares, during  tiie  hours  when  its  inhabitants  are 
asleep.  To  the  writer  and  some  travelling  com- 
panions it  happened,  a  few  years  ago,  that  on 
arriving  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine's,  in  the 

.  wilderness  of  Sinai,  after  sunset,  they  found  the 
gates  shut,  and  no  entreaty  could  induce  the 
authorities  to  open  them  for  our  admission,  so  that 
we  had  to  find  what  sleep  we  could  in  the  open  air, 
at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Musa.  This  was  simply,  on 
the  part  of  the  monks,  the  carrying  out  of  a  law 
which,  for  the  safety  of  the  convent,  had  been 
maintained  for  many  centuries.    There  is  no  night 

'  in  the  celestial  city,  no  insecurity,  and  no  shutting 
of  the  gates.  There  is  no  enemy  to  encounter 
there— no  darkness  which  by  any  possibility  can 
conceal  a  foe — ^no  evil  which  can  unexpectedly 
assail  us,  or  dangers  into  which  we  can  suddenly 
fall. 

What  a  wonderfal  change  this  will  be  from  the 
moral  and  social  state  of  things  in  this  world  and 
this  life  !  Here  we  are  exposed  to  temptations  of 
many  kinds ;  our  spiritual  enemies  take  advantage 
of  our  weakness,  and  invade  our  peace ;  they  hido 
themselves  in  the  clouds  of  gloom  and  uncertainty 
which  often  envelope  the  soul,  or  hang  over  the 
horizon  of  our  hopes.  The  pestilence  which  harasses 
the  mind  or  pollutes  the  soul  walks  in  darkness. 
The  weakness  of  our  faith  invites  its  approach, 
and  makes  us  often  an  easy  prey  to  its  evil  in- 
fluences. The  changes  and  uncertainties  which 
belong  to  this  life  tend  to  produce  careless  ih- 
diflerence;  and  indifibrenco  is  perilous.  The 
apprehension,  even,  of  vicissitudes,  such  as  is  felt 
by  many,  endangers  safety ;  and  the  obscurities  of 
time  and  the  mists  of  this  world  produce  in- 
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Becuritj.  But  ia  heayezL  thore  ia  nothing  to  fear ; 
thore  the  citizens  never  tremble  from  a  sense  of 
danger;  there  peace  is  never  disturbed,  hope  is 
never  blighted,  and  the  harvest  of  joy  never  fails ; 
there  the  life  can  never  be  soilod,  nor  can  cha- 
racter ever  degenerate,  for  there  is  "no  night 
there."  '*  Purity  dreads  no  assault,  holiness  fears 
no  decay,"  blessedness  anticipates  no  cessation  or 
diminution,  for  ever. 

5.  Night,  as.  the  season  of  darkness,  is  the  oc- 
casion and  emblem  of  depression.  What  an  in- 
fluence has  a  dull,  foggy  day  upop.  the  spirits ! 
To  be  sunless  is  to  be  cheerless.  The  trial  or  dis- 
appointment which  comes  upon  us  unexpectedly  at 
night  looks  very  dark:  it  puts  on  the  gloomiest 
aspect,  and  appears  of  the  most  hopeless  or  for- 
bidding character.  But  with  the  light  of  the 
morning  it  has  apparently  undergone  a  striking 
change :  wo  can  look  at  it  calmly,  and  speak  of  it 
hopefully,  if  not  cheerfully.  "  Weeping  may  en- 
dtire  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 
How  blessed  and  eheering,  then,  is  the  influence 
of  light  I  **  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and 
gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."  When  the 
sun  sets,  and  the  shades  of  night  come  on,  the 
animal  creation  seems  to  feel  a  consequent  de- 
pression :  the  song  of  the  lark  is  hushed,  and  the 
gambolling  of  the  lambs  and  other  creatures  ceases, 
to  be  renewed  with  the  return  of  light  in  the 
rising  sun.  Then  Nature  smiles  again^  and  all 
life  seems  to  revive.     Of  symbols  of  sadness  and 


depression,  can  anything  be  more  dismal,  dreary, 
or  dreadful,  than  that  which  represents  the  final 
abode  of  the  impenitent  amd  wicked  as  the  region 
of  '*  outer  darkness  "  P  But  in  heaven  there  is  no 
darkness,  no  night :  "  they  need  no  candle,  neither 
light  of  the  sua :  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light."  Yea,  more:  "the  glory  of  Grod  doth 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 
We  are  assured  that  sorrow  and  sighing  are  for 
ever  fled  away  out  of  the  heavenly  world;  all  tears 
are  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  all  occasions  of 
g^ief  are  for  ever  gone.  There  is  nothing  there  to 
afflict,  or  depress,  or  disturb,  any  more.  It  is  the 
land  of  everlasting  day,  of  unclouded  noon,  of 
radiant  light,  where  lies  the  unfading  inheritance 
of  the  saints.  It  is  at  God's  right  hand,  where 
"  everlasting  joy  is  upon  their  heads  " — ^the  very 
fulness  of  joy — and  where  "  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore." 

In  this  home  of  liberty  and  life,  of  perfection 
and  love,  there  will  be  nothing  to  fear  for  ever, 
but  something  to  hope  for  always ;  abounding 
happiness,  world  without  end.  Our  highest 
business  here,  then,  is  to  receive  the  light  and 
dwell  under  the  radiance  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteons- 
ness ;  to  walk  as  children  of  the  light  and  of  the 
day,  having  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness.  Thus  shall  we  find  growing 
meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  tho  saints  in  light. 
The  voice  of  Christ  is  to  every  one  of  us,  "  Walk 
1  in  the  light." 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTURE   STORIES.    First  Series.    No.  19.    St.  Paul  at  Cobikth  and  Ephksus. 


Chofiiers  to  he  read — Acta  mviii.,  gix,  (partt  of,) 

JinBODirOTIOK.  Last  lesson  spoke  of 
St.  Paul  at  Athens  —  capital  city  of 
Greece.  Was  there  any  other  large 
town  ?  must  visit  it  also ;  so  goes  to 
Corinth* 

L  St.  Paiti.  at  Cobinth.  (Bead  rviii.  1—17.) 
(1)  TK$  ienhnaken.  What  Jews  did  he  find  at 
Corinth  P  From  what  oity  had  thej  been  banished,  and 
bj  whom  P  Of  what  trade  were  they  ?  Explain  that 
all  Jews,  even  well-to-do  men,  learned  a  trade,  so 
at  never  to  be  left  destitute.  Picture  St.  Paul  being 
welcomed  into  the  workshep,  the  friends  working 
together,  the  long  talks  over  their  work,  the  pleasant 
evenings  for  searching  the  Soriptiures  when  work 
over.  Befer  to  ver.  26  to  show  that  Prisoilla  joined 
in  these  readings,  and  was  consequently  able,  with 
het  husband,  tc  be  useful  to  ApoUoe.  Let  the  children 
see  from  this  the  adraniage  of  studying  the  Scriptures 
ir  some  BiUe  cioM,  or  two  or  three  together.  Benefit 
to  themselves  and  others.  How  different  these  g^ood 
peopU  to  the  other  Jews !     (2)  The  Jew$,     How  did 


St.  Paul  always  spend  his  Sabbaths  P  Who  joined 
him  at  Corinth  P  Now  for  the  last  time  he  preaoha 
first  and  especially  to  the  Jews ;  evidently  felt  mach 
their  opposition ;  and  with  special  earnestness  bore 
witness  to  Christ  (ver.  6).  Bemind  how  his  words 
would  oome  with  greater  effect  because  of  his  being 
himself  at  first  an  imbeUever  in  Christ.  Was  there 
any  effect  P  What  did  St.  Paul  say  to  those  who 
opposed  P  When  had  similar  words  been  said  before? 
As  the  Jews  rejected  St.  Paul,  so  had  they  rq'eeted 
Christ  before,  with  same  result  (llatt  zzvii  25). 
Tell  how  fearfully  this  was  fulfilled  by  tbe  de- 
struction and  dispersion  of  Jewish  nation.  Bot 
some  did  believe — ^who  were  they  P  (ver.  8.)  (3)  The 
Viewn,  St.  Paul,  having  much  to  try  him  in  Corintb, 
how  would  he  feel  P  Very  trying  to  meet  with  con- 
stant opposition  and  unbelief.  How  was  he  en- 
couraged P  What  a  comfort  this  dream  would  be ! 
Would  wake  in  the  morning,  like  Jacob,  feeling  that 
God  had  been  very  near  him  (Gen.  xxviiL  13).  Be- 
mind also  of  Elgah's  feeling  despondent  in  the  wil* 
demess — ^he  alone  left  of  all  the  prophets.    The  Jews 
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having  rejected  God,  he  vraa  i>old  of  6,000  faithful 
people  (1  Ein^  xii.  18).  So  now  St.  Paul  told  of 
much  people  in  Corinth  (ver.  10);  therefore,  with 
now  Tigonr,  he  taught  for  eighteen  months. 

Pit4CTiC4ii  LiBBOK.  Ood's  presmeetntk  hu  faithful 
tervani.  A  boj  in  school  or  at  work,  trTing  to  do 
Bomethiag  for  Christ,  jeered  at,  ridiculed,  finds 
efforts  all  in  vain,  as  he  thinks.  Let  him  patientlj 
trust  and  wait  on  God  ;  will  find  soma  special  sense 
of  God'a  presence  given.  Perhaps  find  the  "bread 
cast  on  waters"  produce  results  where  least  expected. 

II.  A  JoOHNKi  PiKiBHKD,  (Read  IB— 32.)  (1) 
GaiUo.  On  what  obai^e  was  Paul  brongbt  before 
Oallio  ?  Show  that  Oallio,  being  the  Boman  ^Ter< 
nor,  bad  nothing  to  do  in  his  court  with  questions 
«8  to  the  Jewish  eccleaiaetioal  law.  So,  what  did  he 
Bay  ?  What  ohargee  oonld  he  decide  P  But  St.  Paul 
had  done  no  ofTanoe  in  that  way,  so  the  charge  was  dis- 
missed. What  do  the  Jews  do  in  their  anger  ?  Attack 
Sosthenes,  and  beat  him.  This  an  offence  which 
Oallio  ought  to  have  panished,  but  he  cared  for  none 
of  these  things.  (2)  Ephesui.  Now  St.  Paul  leaves 
Corinth.  Who  go  with  bimP  and  when  do  thej 
comeF  Doee  he  lieep  to  bis  intention  of  turning  to 
the  Ctaitiles  f  No.  Must  stiU  reason  with  Jews. 
Has  such  longing  for  their  salvation  (Bom.  x.  1). 
What  do  the  Christiana  at  Ephesus  beg  him  to 
doP  Wby  will  he  not?  Bein^  a  Jew  will  still 
ohMTTO  the  Jewish  feasts,  but  pronuaeB  to  return. 
So  he  ends  his  second  journey  by  retoming,  as  before, 
to  Antioeh. 

III,  The  Cbdkoh  ai  EpHmna.  (1)  ApoUoi. 
(Bead  iriiL  24 — 2S.}  Now  hear  of  a  new  and  most 
jvromiaiiig  oonvert,  educated  at  Alexandria,  capital  of 
learning.  A  Jew,  learned  in  Jewish  Scriptures.  By 
them  had  learned  much,  but  still  anxious  to  learn 
more.     What  did  be  do  F      He  taught  boldly  in  the 


syoarfogne — did  all  he  could.  Who  beard  him,  and 
taught  him  still  more?  Let 'children  notice  these 
points  about  Apollos..  (a)  He  vrai  anxUna  to  learn. 
Though  well  read,  and  himself  a  public  teacher,  ho 
continued  to  leam  all  be  could ;  never  considered  his 
education  finished.  (5)  He  tcoj  humble — willing  to 
receive  instruction  from  Aquila  and  his  wife,  (c)  Be 
fDO*  uie/u(.  Soe  what  the  church  at  Ephesng  wrote! 
letters  of  commendation.  What  report  was  received 
of  him?  Not  only  helped  believers,  but  was  mighty 
in  convincing  unbelieving  Jews  in  Achaia.  Who 
had  sown  the  seed  there  P  Now  the  harvest  reaped. 
So  successful  wss  he  that  many  at  Corinth  mode  a 
party  for  him  in  rivaliy  with  St.  Paul,  for  whicli 
were  reproved  by  St.  Paul  in  a  letter  (1  Cor.  i.  12). 
(B)  A  Baptism.  (Read  lii.  1—7.)  While  Apolios  is 
thUB  useful  ot  Corinth,  St.  Paul  pays  a  second  visit 
to  BpheauH.  What  question  does  he  ask  the  convoi'ts? 
They  not  only  not  received,  but  not  even  heard  of 
outpouring  of  Holy  Ghost.  Been  baptised  with 
John's  baptism,  what  did  he  require?  Repeatanee. 
Tea,  but  more  than  that.  Faith  in  Him  who  was 
coming,  who  should  baptise  with  fire  (Matt<  iii.  II). 
FiuLCTicAl.  Lesson.  Duty  of  following  onto  htoa  the 
Lord,  Those  anxious  to  leam  will  be  taught  more. 
Must  use  all  means  of  grace  in  our  power ;  will  then 
be  guided  into  all  knowledge.  Only  use  well  what 
have  get. 

QuetHom  to  be  antviared, 

1.  What  was  St.  Paul's  trade,  and  with  whom  did 
be  work  P 

2.  What  do  youknow  of  Aquila  and  FrisdliaP 

3.  What  encouragement  did  St.   Paul  receive  at 
Corinth? 

4.  Describe  the  character  of  Apollos. 

6.  What  was  wanting  in  John's  baptism  ? 
6.  Suggest  a  practical  lesson. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 
B.  DB  COXTECY  vehe- 
mently  opposed  the  ad- 
jourmnent  of  the  inquest, 
which  Mr.  Allonby,  acting 
on  Bda's  behalf,  now  de- 
manded. His  wife,  already 
prostrated  with  grief  for 
her  child's  untim^  death, 
enough,  without  being  tor- 
es tions  concerning  a  matter 
TOW  but  little,  if  any,  light 
le.  That  Mrs.  de  GonTCj 
*v\_/  coma  not  nave  made  the  fatal  error  Uiw 
^  Granton  had    herself    testified;    what, 

tliea,  would  she  have  to  tell  that  would  aoaist  the 
farf  in  tbeir  radiet? 


A  discussion  ensued,  to  which  the  sad  weary  Eda 
was  vainly  striving  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  when  aha 
caught  the  sound  of  'Bia  Ingle's  voice  raised  in 
ur^nt  supplication. 

"  Oh  please,  sir !  oh  please,  gentlemen !  do  let  me 
come  in !  do  let  me  speak  1 "  she  was  pleading,  in 
tones  that  quavered  with  terror  at  her  own  boldness. 
"  Oh,  if  I  may,  please  I  I  did  not  know — I  did  not 
understand,  before,  what  the  gentlemen  meant  when 
they  came  and  asked  ma  questions.  But  it  isn't 
true  that  Uanon  did  not  go  into  the  nursery  after 
Miss  Oranton  left  it.  I  don't  know  why  she  said 
she  did  not,  but  it  isn't  true." 

*'What  is  she  saying?"  asked  Friti,  who  had 
indistinctly  beard  a  word  here  and  there ;  and,  telling 
her  not  to  be  frightened,  he  led  her  forward,  and 
bade  her  u^  all  Bh«  knew. 
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Gaining^  courage  as  she  went  on,  the  girl  told  how, 
on  the  erening  of  Vrolet'e  death,  she  had  been  sent 
up-stairs  by  Mrs.  de  Coorcy's  maid  to  fetch  some- 
thing from  her  bed-room,  which  was  in  an  upper 
story.  She  had  slipped  off  her  heavy  shoes,  to  aroid 
disturbing  any  one,  and  was  descending  with  the 
article  for  which  she  had  been  sent,  when  she  saw 
Eda  leading  the  sobbing  Mrs.  de  Conroy  across  the 
landing,  in  the  direction  of  that  lady*s  own  apart- 
ments. Startled  by  their  appearance  she  let  the  reel 
of  silk  she  held  drop  from  her  hands.  It  rolled  into 
a  comer,  and  while  she  was  groping  for  it  Manon 
emerged  from  her  chamber,  stole  on  tiptoe  to  Mrs. 
'  de  Coorcy's  door,  where  she  was  kneeling  with  her 
ear  to  the  keyhole,  when  one  of  the  children  cried 
out  from  the  nursery.  Their  nurse  ceased  her  espial, 
and  went  to  answer  the  call,  and  'Bia  proceeded 
down-stairs,  to  be  well  scolded  for  having  been  so 
long  away. 

When  the  girl  had  finished  her  story  Manon  was 
recalled,  and  confronted  with  her. 

"Tou  have  deceived  tis!"  her  master  sternly 
exclaimed.  "  You  declared  that  you  had  not  been 
in  the  nursery  I " 

]|[anon  tried  to  repeat  the  falsehood,  but  she  was 
a  coward  at  heart,  and  the  sight  of  the  grave  faces 
around  awed  her  so  much  that  she  broke  down  in 
the  mid^e  of  a  vehement  protest,  and  by  slow 
degrees  the  truth  waa  extorted. 

Curiosity  had  drawn  her  from  her  bed  when  she 
heard  Mrs.  de  Coorcy's  sobs,  and  the  same  hateful 
passieQ  had  led  her  into  the  nursery,  where  Violet, 
aroused  by  the  same  sounds  was  tossing  on  her 
pillow,  and  crying  out  for  Miss  Granton.  Finding 
the  child  had  nothing  to  tell,  but  was  inclined  to  be 
irritable  and  restless,  Manon  snatched  up  the  spoon 
and  glass  to  g^ve  her  a  dose  of  her  medicine. 
Without  glancing  at  the  lab^  she  made  the  poor 
child  swallow  the  nauseous  dose,  and  then  left  her — 
without,  it  must  be  added,  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  truth  until  aroused  from  sleep  with  the  tidings 
that  Violet  was  dying. 

At  first  it  was  only  a  natural  dread  of  her  mastei*'s 
anger  that  made  Manon  desirous  of  concealing  her 
share  in  the  disastrous  event ;  but  when  she  found 
that  Eda  was  suspected,  her  silence  was  pi*ompted  by 
less  pardonable  motives.  Her  selfish  fears  lest  a 
confession  of  her  mistake  should  militate  ag^nst 
her  procuring  another  situation  had  mingled  with  a 
revengeful  feeling  towards  the  governess  whose  con- 
BLBtent  conduct  and  gentle  firmness  had  been  continual 
rebukes  of  her  own  violent  temper.  It  was  partly 
in  remorse  for  what  she  had  done,  and  partly  to 
avoid  the  questions  she  found  so  difficult  to  parry, 
that  Manon  had  betaken  herself  to  the  sick-room  of 
Mrs.  de  Coxurcy;  assuring  herself  that  she  was 
making  amends  for  the  past  by  her  care  of  her 
unhappy  mistress. 

"  Now  you  must  let  me  take  you  away,  for  Gran 


and  Doris  to  nurse  you.  Indeed,  you  look  quite 
worn  out !"  Fritz  urged,  when  the  painful  scene  was 
over,  and  Eda,  still  breathless  at  her  narrow  escape, 
was  leaning  upon  his  breast,  and  murmuring  her 
thankfulness  that  her  innocence  was  fully  proven. 
But  ere  she  could  assent  to  his  proposal  th^  were 
joined  by  Mr.  de  Ceuroy,  who  had  already  expressed 
his  regret  for  his*own  doubts  in  a  very  gratifying 
manner. 

"Ton  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  I  hope !"  he  said, 
anxiously. 

*'  Miss  Granton  is  so  thoroughly  unfit  to  bear 
more  fatigue  or  worry,  ^lat  you  must  excose  me  if 
I  huny  her  away,"  Mr.  AUonby  replied. 

**  Certainly.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  you  for 
taking  care  of  her — ^better  care  than  we  have  ever 
testified;  but  I  hoped  she  would  prove  that  she 
forgives  us  by  staying,  at  least  until  we  have  laio 
our  dhild  in  her  grave."  < 

This  appeal  was  irresiBtible.  Eda  forgot  how 
careless,  how  haughty,  Mr.  de  Couroy  had  been  in 
former  days,  scaroely  condescending  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  humUe  governess,  or  how  lately 
he  had  railed  at  her  with  cruel  harshness.  Sickness, 
poverty,  death,  were  now  hovering  about  him;  his 
fashionaJ>le  friends  were  rapidly  falling  away;  and 
she  pitied  him  greatly. 

"Let  me  stay.  Frits!"  she  whispered,  thus 
acknowledging  his  right  to  guide  her.  "  Now  Manon 
is  g^ne,  there  is  no  one  ^else  to  attend  to  Mrs.  de 
Courcy." 

He  shmgg^  his  shoulders,  but  consented,  snd 
loved  her  all  the  better  for  such  ready  f orgetf ulness 
of  herself.  Others,  too,  during  the  sorrowful  days 
that  followed,  learned  to  appreciate  her  as  she  de- 
served, and  never  spoke  of  her  afterwards  without 
a  little  thrill  of  gpratitnde  for  such  true  and  disin- 
terested friendship. 

Not  tin  Mrs.  de  Couroy  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  moved  to  the  house  of  her* parents,  where  she 
would  be  affectionately  tended,  did  Eda  leave  her. 
As  soon  as  that  time  arrived,  the  beautiful  house  in 
Tybumia  was  dismantled,  and  its  contents  scattered. 
Creditors  seized  upon  the  Taluable  paintings  and 
statuary  and  hriC'a-hroui  that  had  adorned  it,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  gay  couple,  whose  sumptuoos 
entertainments  had  never  wanted  for  guests,  would 
be  forgotten.  Mr.  de  Courcy  was  glad  to  accept  a 
post  as  vice-consul  at  some  remote  foreign  port,  where 
his  salary  would  be  somewhat  less  than  he  had  onoe 
paid  to  the  cktf  of  his  kitchen ;  but  his  wife  and  child 
would  g^  into  exile  with  him,  and  the  lessons  of 
adversity,  though  bitter  at  the  time,  so  often  bear 
g^ood  fruit,  that,  Eda  ventured  to  hope  there  was  hap- 
piness yet  in  store  for  him. 

With  a  curl  of  Violef  s  hair  in  her  pocket-book, 
and  a  few  forget-me-nots  plucked  from  the  chUd'a 
grave  when  she  went  with  the  weeping  mother  to 
bid  it   farewell,  Eda  took   her  departure  from  the 
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mansion^  whero  bills  of  the  coming  sale  were  posted 
in  every  window;  and,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Allonbys,  started  for  Sydenham,  where  a  note  from 
Sophie — received  that  morning — assured  her  she 
would  be  affectionately  welcomed. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

Mabk  Gbanton  had  thought  proper  to  consider  him- 
self aggrieved  by  his  sister's  obstinacy  in  remaining 
with  the  de  Courcys  after  what  he  designated  as 
their  infamous  suspicions;  he  had  therefore  held 
aloof  even  more  than  usual,  and  she  knew  nothing 
concerning  him  but  what  she  gathered  from  Sophie's 
notes.  These,  too,  became  briefer  every  week,  and 
rarely  contained  any  tidings  of  Mark  beyond  a  curt 
"My  husband  is  welh"  Whether  she  agreed  with 
him  any  better  Mrs.  Granton  did  not  say,  nor  did 
Eda  like  to  inquire ;  but  she  hoped,  from  the  wife's 
silence  on  this  point,  that  her  sense  of  his  coldness 
and  neglect — if  they  still  continued — was  less  keen 
than  it  had  been. 

Sophie's  pleasure  when  her  guest  arrived  mani- 
fested itself  in  so  many  acts  of  kindness  that  Eda 
was  almoBt  overpowered.  When  she  had  admired 
the  pretty  room,  newly  furnished  for  her  use ;  the 
flower^stand  fixed  in  her  window,  and  filled  with  the 
flowers  she  loved  best;  and  tried  the  piano  Sophie 
had  chosen  for  her,  and  which  was  to  be  her  own 
when  Mr.  Allonby  took  her  away — ^she  was  glad  to 
be  left  alone. 

Mark,  when  he  returned  home  in  the  evening,  was 
less  gracious,  for  he  added  to  his  greeting  kiss  the 
remark  that  Eda  came  too  late  to  deserve  any  thanks 
for  her  compliance,  and  that  while  she  was  devoting 
herself  to  Mrs.  de  Courcy  she  had  quite  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Sophie  had  greater  dain^  upon  her 
than  any  stranger. 

"  I  stayed  with  Mrs.  de  Courcy  because  she  was  ill 
and  in  trouble,"  she  explained. 

"  And  has  not  Sophie  been  ill,  too  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  You  did  not  tell  me  that 
anything  was  amiss,"  and  Eda  turned  to  her  sister- 
in-law,  who  pressed  her  hand,  and  smiled  rather 
sadly. 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  making  you  uneasy, 
my  dear ;  you  could  not  have  done  me  any  good  had 
you  been  here." 

"  Thut  does  not  lessen  Eda's  mnkindness  in  staying 
away,"  Mark  retorted.  And  his  sister  forgave  his  ill- 
humour  to  herself,  in  consideration  of  the  kindlier 
feeling  he  was  evincing  for  his  wife. 

While  sitting  with  Sophie  on  the  following  morning 
she  said  something  of  the  kind,  and  was  rather  dis- 
concerted when  a  heavy  sigh  was  the  only  response 
her  observation  received.  Surely  Mark  and  his  wife 
were  more  united  than  they  used  to  be !  He  came 
home  earlier,  showed  more  consideration  for  her 
wishes,  and  actually  set  aside  a  plan  of  his  own,  to 


carry  out  another  that  she  suggested.  Yet  Sophie's 
eyes  never  lighted  up  as  they  used  to  do,  nor  did  her 
pale  face  flush  with  pleasure,  as  in  the  old  times, 
whenever  he  spoke  affectionately.  Had  his  unkind- 
ness  quite  killed  the  love  she  had  once  lavished  upon 
him  ?  No ;  Eda  could  not  believe  this,  for  she  vas 
more  careful  for  his  comforts,  more  yielding,  more 
quietly  desirous  of  pleasing  him,  than  she  hfui  ever 
been  before;  although  she  permitted  rather  than 
accepted  his  attentions  with  a  curious  air  of  de- 
pression as  though  they  pained  as  much  as  they 
gratified  her. 

About  a  week  after  Eda*s  arrival  at  Sydenham  thb 
trio  were  sitting  at  breakfast  together  and  looking 
over  the  contents  of  the  post-bag.  Mrs.  Granton 
had  but  one  letter,  from  the  agent  who  managed  her 
West  Indian  property.  Mark,  however,  had  several, 
and  Eda  was  not  without  her  share.  Fritz  Allonb/s 
note  was  slipped  into  her  pocket,  to  be  read  when  she 
was  alone,  but  her  other  letters  were  opened  at  once. 
There  was  a  long  affectionate  epistle  from  Lady 
Eudora  Chesney,  now  the  happy  wife  of  her  cousin; 
and  a  sadder  but  equally  kind  one  from  Mrs.  de 
Courcy,  wJio  confessed  to  be  hourly  missing  the  gentle 
but  active  girl  who  had  helped  her  to  bear  up  against 
such  a  weight  of  troubles. 

While  Eda  was  wading  through  the  closely- written 
pages,  she  became  aware  that  Mark  was  urging 
something  upon  his  wife  which  distressed  and  agi- 
tated her. 

"Bo  not  go  away!"  Mrs.  Granton  said,  as  she 
rose,  not  knowing  whether  to  remain  or  leave  them 
together.  "  If  Mark  is  as  satisfied  that  he  is  doing 
right  as  he  professes  to  be,  he  cannot  object  to  your 
knowing  what  it  is  he  wishes  me  to  do." 

"Eda  can  stay,  if  you  like.  My  request  is  not 
sudi  an  absurd  one  that  I  need  mind  who  hears  it," 
he  answered,  defiantly.  "As  to  acting  rightly,  1 
think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for  myself 
sometimes." 

"  Tell  her,  then,  that  you  wish  me  to  sell  out  one 
thousand  pounds,  that  you  may  invest  it  in  shares  in 
the  new  company  you  have  assisted  in  founding." 

"  It  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage  if  I  do," 
he  declared,  though  his  eyes  avoided  his  sister's  in- 
quiring ones.  .  "  I  should  not  wish  it  unless  I  was 
very  certain  that  you  will  never  have  cause  to  regret 
your  compliance." 

"And  you  assure  me  that  this  company  is  a 
flourishing  one?"  Mrs.  Granton  observed,  rather 
incredulously. 

"Certainly  it  is.  It  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
success.  You  shall  have  better  interest  for  your 
money,  my  Sophie,  than  you  have  dreamed  of  I " 

"And  yet  Mr.  Edwards,  whom  I  went  to  see  last 
week,  and  commissioned  to  make  searching  inquiries 
into  the  affair,  writes  me  word  that  it  cannot  stand 
unless  a  large  number  of  the  shares  are  taken  up: 
and  that  even  then  its  ultimate  succera  is  dovbtful." 
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On  hearing  this  Mark  forgot  himself,  and  flew  into 
a  passion.  His  wife  disgraced  herself  and  him  by 
setting  a  mean-spirited  lawyer  to  pry  into  his  con- 
(oerns,  and  make  garbled  reports  of  his  doings!  Was 
he  a  rogue,  that  he  was  treated  in  this  manner  ?  Did 
Sophie  think  that  he  would  risk  so  large  a  sum 
unless  he  had  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be 
safe? 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  good  intentions,"  she  inter- 
posed ;  "  but  I  fear  you  are  over-sanguine." 

''Fmt!**  he  repeated,  sooffingly.  "Say  at  once 
that  you  are  determined  to  make  my  life  a  burden  to 
me  by  your  love  of  domineering.  You  want  me  to 
be  a  child,  a  puppet  in  your  hands,  going  where  you 
please  and  doing  as  you  please ;  and  threatened  with 
hysterics  and  reproaches  if  I  exercise  a  will  of  my 
own.  You  take  a  mean  advantage  of  your  power* 
madam !  It  is  you  who  hold  the  purse,  and  you  make 
me  feel  this  every  hour  of  my  existence." 

"No,  Mark,  no !"  she  faltered. 

"But  I  tell  you.  Yes !  yes !  You  know  that  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  this  company,  and  that  I  ask 
nothing  more  than  as  your  husband  I  am  justified 
in  demanding,  but  your  mean,  miserly  disposition, 
your  eagerness  to  keep  me  under  your  thumb,  thwarts 
eveiy  plan  I  form !  This  is  not  the  first  time  by 
many  that  you  have  made  me  feel  my  helplessness, 
and  exulted  in  your  own  petty  triumphs." 

"  Yon  are  too  cruel,  Mark !"  she  answered,  cGnging 
to  Eda  for  support,  for  she  was  trembling  in  every 
limb  with  suppressed  agitation.  "  No  such  degrading 
motives  have  influenced  me.  How  can  you  upbraid 
me  in  this  manner  P — ^you  who  for  the  last  few  days 
have  been  kind — not  hecause  you  love  me,  but  to  regain 
your  ascendency,  and  coax  and  flatter  me  into  com- 
pliance with  your  wishes.  Why  have  you  taught  me 
to  deejJise  you?" 

"There  has  been  enough  said!"  cried  Mark, 
pushing  back  his  chair  with  such  force  that  it  fell 
over.  "  I  might  have  known  by  experience  that  if 
I  asked  a  favour  you  would  hedge  out  with  some 
such  excuses  as  these.  If  your  money  is  dearer  to 
jou  than  I  am,  keep  it !  keep  it !" 

"  Stay,  Mark ! "  she  exclaimed,  sitting  up  and  com- 
posing herself,  though  she  was  white  to  the  lips,  and 
kept  her  hand  tightly  pressed  to  her  side.  *'  I  do 
not  refuse  you  the  thousand  pounds  you  say  you 
require.  I  will  give  it  you,  if  you  insist  upon  it,; 
but,  for  both  our  sakes,  dorCi  do  so.  We  may  not  be 
together  long :  do  not*  cloud  the  remaining  hours  of 
our  union  with  dissension,  nor  compel  mo  to  feel  that 
X  have  been  thoroughly  deceived  in  you.  It  is  not 
frem  any  covetous  love  of  money  that  I  have  de^ 
murxed  at  your  request — ^indeed  it  is  not  1" 

"But  you  expect  me  to  knuckle  under  to  your 
chief  adviser,  clever  sapient  Mr.  Edwards,  whose 
opinions  you  always  adopt  in  preference  to  mine." 

"  I  have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Edwards,  and  with 
good  reason ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  force  his  opinions 


upon  you,"  she  answered.  "  It  is  the  whole  system 
of  speculative  investments  that  I  object  to;  and  I 
feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  embark  our 
capital  in  them."      ^ 

"  Are  you  going  over  all  the  old  ground  again  ?  " 
Mark  irritably  queried,  as  he  snatched  up  his  hat. 

"  No,  I  am  not  equal  to  it ; "  and  she  pointed  to 
writing  materials.  "  I  will  give  you  what  you  re- 
quire if  you  still  wish  it;  but,  Mark,  I  warn  you 
that  it  will  be  the  last  sum  you  will  ever  obtain  from 


me." 

"There  is  no  necessity  to  tell  me  this.  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  repay  you  the  whole 
amount  veiy  shortly." 

Sophie  sighed,  and  began  to  write,  then  paused  to 
regard  her  impatient  husband  steadfastly ;  but  he 
would  not  perceive  her  pleading  looks,  and  taking 
out  his  watch,  held  it  towards  her,  that  she  might 
see  how  she  was  detaining  him. 

Still  she  lingered  over  her  task.  "  Mark,  if  you 
had  asked  me  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  as 
urgently  lis  I  have  asked  you  to  spaire  me  this  trials 
I  could  not  have  refused." 

He  heard  her  with  ill-concealed  annoyance.  "  No, 
my  dear,  I  dare  say  not;  you  are  a  good  creature. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  train  if  you  keep  me  any 
longer." 

She  signed  the  paper,  and  pushed  it  towards  him ; 
but  when  he  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it  she  laid  her 
own  on  his,  and  spoke  more  earnestly  than  before. 
"  Oh,  my  husband  !  it  is  not  worth  the  price  you  are 
giving  for  it.  You  may  have  all  the  success  you 
hope  for,  you  may  double  this  amount,  but  it  will 
never  compensate  for  the  love  and  trust  you  destroy  in 
gaining  it.  Believe  me,  that  in  winning  what  we 
crave  we  often  lose  what  is  of  far  more  importance 
tons!" 

"You  are  quite  enigmatical  this  morning,"  he 
replied.  "  If  it  goes  to  your  heart  to  part  with  this 
money,  for  goodness  sake  keep  it,  and  I  will  get  it 
elsewhere ! " 

The  wife's  arms  dropped  by  her  side,  and  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  looking  so  ghastly  that  Eda 
bent  over  her  in  alaim.  "  Do  not  leave  us  ! "  she 
cried  to  her  brother ;  "  Sophie  is  ill ! " 

But  he  made  light  of  the  attack,  though  he  assisted 
his  wife  to  the  sofa,  and  stood  by  tUl  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  pronounced  herself  better. 

"  She  wUl  excite  herself  so  foolishly!"  he  muttered 
in  Eda*s  ear.  "  I  wish  you  could  imbue  her  with  a 
little  of  your  own  composure.  I  hate  to  see  women 
always  flying  into  extremes ! " 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Granton  caught  the  purport  of  his 
speech,  for  she  turned  from  his  proffered  kiss,  and 
when  he  asked  if  he  could  bring  her  anything  from 

I 

town^  her  only  reply  was  a  dissenting  shake  of  the 
head. 

However,  Maik  went  away  in  high  spirits,  with 
the  precious  slip  of  paper  in  his  pocket-book;  and 
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Sophie^  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reg^n  her 
bompo8ure«  oonf eeaed  that  she  felt  Tery  ill,  and  went 
to  bed.  Eda  sat  beside  her  till  she  seemed  drowsy, 
and  then  want  to  answer  her  letters,  hoping  to  find 
her  sister-in-law  refreshed  by  a  sleep  when  she  re- 
joined her. 

Mark  was  peevish  when  he  came  home  and  found 
his  wife  too  nnwell  to  take  her  place  at  the  dinner- 
table.  *'  He  oonld  not  understand  a  woman  fretting," 
he  crossly  said — **  actually  fretting  over  her  money, 
when  she  was  induced  to  part  with  any  of  it ! " 

"  Is  it  possible,"  Eda  retorted,  indig^nantly — "  is  it 
possible  you  do  not  comprehend  that  it  is  not  the 
loss  of  her  money  for  which  Sophie  grieves,  but 
something  of  far  more  consequence  to  an  affectionate 
wifeP" 

"  No  lecturing,  Eda,"  he  interposed.  "  I  will  not 
submit  to  it  from  you.  No  wife  has  had  her  comforts 
studied  more  thoroughly  than  Sophie.  If  she  will 
make  herself  miserable  because  it  is  not  in  my  nature 
to  play  the  ardent  lover,  I  cannot  help  it.  Leave  her 
aione,  and  she  will  be  more  rational  to-morrow." 

However,  the  morrow  found  Sc^hie  still  the  invalid. 
She  had  suffered  another  attack  in  the  night,  and  it 
had  left  her  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  Eda, 
now  thoroughly  alarmed,  insisted  on  having  advice. 
But  she  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  verdict  of  the 
medical  gentleman  whom  her  note  brought  to  the 
villa.  He  had  seen  Mrs.  Granton  twice  before,  and 
had  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  any 


agitation.  He  did  not  think  she  would  rally  again, 
although  he  would  try  every  remedy  he  could  devise. 
Were  not  her  friends  aware  that  for  some  time  past 
her  heart  had  been  extensively  diseased?  Mrs. 
Granton  herself  had  known  it,  and  had  spoken  to 
him  with  great  resignation  of  her  impending  death. 

When  Eda  recovered  the  shock  these  tidings  in- 
flicted she  telegraphed  for  Mark,  ,who  had  left  for 
London  by  an  early  train;  but  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Manchester  on  business  connected  with  his 
new  undertaking,  and  her  summons  did  not  reach 
him  until  the  following  day.  Nor  even  then  did  he 
hurry  home !  Eda  was  easily  frightened,  he  told 
himself,  and  Sophie  was  fond  of  punishing  him  for 
his  offences  by  professing  to  be  very  ill.  He  could 
not  or  would  not  believe  that  there  was  anything 
serious  in  this  attack,  and  was  horror-stricken  when, 
on  his  appearance  at  Sydenham,  his  sister  met  him 
with  the  sorrowful  cry,  "You  are  too  late !  She  will 
not  know  you ! " 

Nor  did  her  eyes  unclose,  or  her  lips  move,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  entreating,  "Speak  to  me  once  more! 
Oh,  my  wife,  say  that  you  forgive  me !  '* 

The  marriage — ^which,  after  all,  was  no  true  mar- 
riage, entered  into  as  it  was  by  the  one  in  the  hnny 
of  a  love  that  bordered  on  idolatry,  and  by  the  other 
from  mercenary  motives — was  dissolved  by  death. 
Mark  had  not  been  in  the  house  ten  minutes  when 
the  last  struggle  took  place,  and  he  was  a  widower ! 

{To  he  coniinutd,) 


"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BT  THOMAS  ABCHEB. 
TAKING    IN     STBANGEBS. 


|ES;  listen  to  that  startling  clangour  of 
military  music  coming  from  an  upper 
room.  We  are  standing,  you  know, 
in  the  cheerful  kitchen  of  that  Befuge 
for  the  Homeless  in  the  renovated  old 
slanghter-houso  in  Newport  Market,  and  I  want 
you  to  come  with  mo  to  see  the  boys'  school,  which 
occupies  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that 
weatherproof  but  ramshackle  building. 

Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  poverty 
and  the  crime  of  this  great  metropolis  can  estimate 
the  deep  and  urgent  need  that  still  exists  for 
refuges  in  which  homeless,  destitute,  and 
neglected  children  can  be  received  for  shelter,  food, 
and  clothing.  Only  the  practical  student  of  the 
effects  of  our  present  administration  of  the 
Education  Act  can  calculate  how  vast  a  necessity 
is  likely  to  exist  for  the  reception  and  instruction 
of  the  children  of  the  poorest,  even  when  all  the 
machinery  of  the  present  School  Board  is  put  in 
motion  for  vindicating  the  compulsory  clause. 


Let  that  clause  be  interpreted  in  the  most 
liberal  manner — which  would  be  in  eflTect  to  provide 
State  education  without  cost  to  the  parents—and 
the  Act  will  still  leave  untouched  a  vast  number  of 
children  for  whom  nothing  can  be  done  until  their 
physical  necessities  are  provided  for — children 
who  are  perishing  with  cold,  starving  for  want  of 
food.  A  visit  to  some  of  the  big  buildings  recently 
erected  by  the  London  School  Board  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  there  ai*e  many  such  children  now  in 
attendance:  neglected,  barefcot,  fialf-clothed. 
hungry,  and  with  that  wistful  eager  look,  some- 
times followed  by  a  kind  of  stupefaction,  which 
may  bo  observed  in  the  poor  little  outcasts  of  the 
streets.  There  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  doing 
much  with  these  little  creatures  till  the  "soup- 
kitchen  "  and  the  *'  free  breakfast "  are  among  the 
appliances  of  education,  where  the  necessity  b 
most  pressing*  and  the  children  perish  for  lack  of 
bread  as  well  as  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

As  it  is — I  need  not  refer  again  to  the  ascapc 
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ivhich  is  always  open  from  the  streets  to  the 
prison.  The  few  Government  industrial-schools  to 
which  magistrates  occasionally  consign  yo^ng 
culprits  brought  before  them  are  intended  only  for 
those  who  oome  within  the  cognisance  of  the  law. 

The  operations  of  these  reformatory -schools  ai*e 
successful  BO  far  as  they  go.  They  represent 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  successful  reformatory 
training  as  applied  to  juvenile  transgressors 
committed  by  magistrates  to  their  training. 

Perhaps,  when  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
meaning  of  the  statistics  which  are  published  each- 
year  in  the  Beport  of  the  Inspectors  of  Certified 
Schools  in  Great  Britain,  we  shall  begin  to  con- 
sider how  it  will  be  possible  to  regard  destitute 
children  in  relation  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
state  b^ore  they  qualify  themselves  for  Grovern- 
xnent  interposition  by  the  expedient  of  committing 
vrhat  the  law  calls  a  crime. 

The  last  Beport  states  distinctly  that  the  sooner 
criminal  children  are  taken  in  hand,  the  more 
complete  is  their  reformation.  There  are  fewer 
*'  criminals  "  of  less  than  ten  years  of  age  than 
there  are  hardened  ofienders  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.  This  is,  so  far,  satisfactory ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  (including  Boman  Catholic  establish- 
ments) there  are  but  fifty-three  reformatories  in 
England,  and  twelve  in  Scotland  (thirty-seven  of 
those  in  England  and  eight  in  Scotland  being  for 
boys,  and  sixteen  in  England  and  four  in  Scotland 
for  girls),  and  that  in  1873,  when  the  last  Beport 
was  issued,  the  sum- total  of  children  in  all  these 
institutions  was  but  5,622,  of  whom  one-fourth  were 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  schools  —  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  vast  number  of  homeless,  neglected, 
and  destitute  children  in  London  alone — a  number 
which,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  philanthropy 
and  the  activity  of  School  Board  beadles,  exceeds 
the  total  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  State  reforma- 
tories throughout  the  kingdom. 

This  refuge  at  Newport  Market  had  included 
destitute  and  starving  boys  among  those  who  were 
brought  to  its  shelter  from  the  cruel  streets,  the 
dark  arches  of  railways  and  of  bridges,  and  the 
miserable  corners  where  the  houseless  huddle 
together  at  night,  long  before  its  supporters 
could  make  provision  for  maintaining  any  of  the 
poor  little  fellows  in  an  industrial-school.  But  the 
work  grew,  and  the  means  were  found,  first  for 
retaining  some  of  the  juvenile  lodgers  who  came 
only  for  a  night's  food  and  warmth  and  shelter, 
and  afterwards  for  receiving  them  as  inmates. 

Some  of  these  are  sent  to  the  Befuge  by  per- 
sons who  are  furnished  with  printed  forms  of 
application,  or  by  mothers  who  can  afibrd  evident 
testimony  that  they  can  scarcely  live  on  the  few 
shillings  they  are  able  to  earn  by  casual  work  as 
cfaarwomen,  or  by  the  no  less  casual  employments 
where  the  wages  are  totally  inadequate  to  support 


a  &mily ;  while  a  few  lads  have  themselves  applied 
for  admission  because  they  were  orphans,  or  utterly 
destitute  and  abandoned  by  those  on  whom  they 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  claim. 

A  portion  of  the  old  building,  which  has  been 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  has  been  added  as 
the  need  for  increased  space  became  pressing,  is 
now  devoted  to  the  dormitories,  play-room,  and 
school-room  of  some  fifty  to  sixty  of  this  con- 
tingeut  of  the  great  army  of  friendless  children ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  last  Beport  fourteen  had  but 
just  left  to  be  enlisted  in  military  bands ;  two  had 
become  military  tailors ;  situations  had  been  found 
for  others  ;  while  one  had  been  regularly  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor  in  London. 

There  are  frequently  several  boys  ready  for  such 
apprenticeship,  for  tailoring  is  the  only  regular 
trade  taught,  the  time  of  the  lads  being  occupied 
in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  acquine 
the  outlines  of  history  and  geography,  and  to  take 
a  place  in  the  military  band  which  is  at  this 
moment  making  the  cranky  old  building  resound 
with  its  performance  on  clarinets,  hautboys,  comets, 
"deep  bassoons,"  and  all  kinds  of  wind  instru- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  an  able  bandmaster, 
who  keeps  the  music  up  to  the  mark  with  a  spirit 
which  bespeaks  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of 
his  pupils. 

This  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  for  during  the 
past  year  eleven  youthful  recruits  have  been  drafted 
from  among  these  boys  into  the  bands  of  various 
regiments,  while  there  are  above  ninety  applications 
still  on  the  books  for  more  musicians  who  have 
chosen  this  branch  of  the  military  service.'  It  is  a 
matter  of  choice,  of  course ;  and  there  are  some 
who  prefer  to  become  sailors,  or  to  go  into  situa- 
tions and  learn  the  trade  of  tailoring,  that  their 
instructors  may  bo  able  to  recommend  them  to 
respectable  masters,  as  apprentices. 

But  let  us  walk  through  the  kitcheut  and  ascend 
the  short  zig-zag  stairs  which  lead  us  by  a  passage 
to  the  school-room,  where  most  of  the  boys  are  at 
work  with  their  slates.  Very  few  of  the  little 
fellows  are  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  but  a  short  time  at  school ;  but 
even  those  who  came  here  totally  uninstructed 
have  made  admirable  progress,  and  some  of  the 
writing-books  containing  lessons  from  dictation 
are  well  worth  looking  at  for  their  clean  and 
excellent  penmanship  and  fair  spelling;  while  in 
arithmetic  the  boys  who  have  been  longest  under 
tuition  have  advanced  as  far  as  "  practice."  There 
is  nothing  superfluous  in  school-room,  work-room, 
or  play-room — indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that 
they  are  unfurnished,  except  for  desks  and  forms 
and  plain  deal  tables.  The  play-room  is  a  lower 
portion  of  the  old  slaughler-house,  with  a  high 
ceiling,  to  a  beam  in  which  is  fixed  a  pair  of  ropes, 
terminatiag  in  two  large  wooden  rings,  by  wJiich 
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the  yonthfol  gymnasts  swing  and  perform  all 
kinds  of  evolutions,  while  a  set  of  parallel  bars 
are  among  the  few  accessories. 
.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  is  spent  in  mere  oma- 
nlent,  and  that  the  expenditure  is  carefully  con- 
sidered, though  recreation,  and  healthy  recreation 
too,  is  a  part  of  the  daily  duty,  which  is  regulated 
in  a  fashion  befitting  the  rather  military  associa- 
tions of  the  place.  Even  now,  as  the  cheery  super- 
intendent, Sergeant  Ramsden,  late  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  the  16th  Regiment,  calls  "  Attention ! " 
every  boy  is  quickly  on  his  feet  and  ready  to  greet 
ns ;  and  what  is  more,  the  boys  seem  to  like  this 
kind  of  discipline,  for  it  is  kind  in  its  prompt 
demand  for  obedience,  and  the  regularity  and 
order  includes  a  kind  of  self-relianco,  which  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  education  for  lads  who  must 
necessarily  be  taught  what  they  have  to  learn  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  are  then  sent  out 
where  order  and  promptitude  are  of  the  utmost 
service  to  them.  Economy  is  studied,  but  the 
recollection  of  the  cheery  kitchen  suggests  that 
there  is  no  griping  hard  endeavour  to  curtail  the 
rations  necessary  to  support  health  and  strength. 
In  fact,  the  boys  are  sufficiently  fed,  warmly 
clothed,  and  are  encouraged  both  to  work  and 
play  heartily.  Breakfast  consists  of  bread  and 
coffee ;  dinner,  of  meat  and  vegetables  three  days 
in  the  week,  fish  on  one  day  (Wednesday),  pudding 
on  Monday,  soup  on  Friday,  meat  and  cheese  on 
Saturday;  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  dripping, 
while  on  Sundays  butter  is  an  additional  luxury 
both  at  breakfast  and  tea;  and  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays  tea  is  substituted  for  coffee  at  the 
evening  meal.  All  the  boys  are  decently  and 
warmly  clothed,  and  though  only  some  of  their 
number  ''take  to  music/'  as  a  profession,  and 
choose  to  £0  into  the  military  bands,  they  all 
receive  instruction.  They  are  taught  to  keep 
their  own  bunks  and  dormitories  neat,  and,  in 
fact,  do  their  own  household  work ;  while,  morning 
and  afternoon,  personal  trimness  is  promoted  by 
the  military  "inspection*'  which  is  part  of  the 
discipline.  There  is  half  an  hour's  play  after 
breakfast,  another  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
dinner,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  "washing 
and  play  "  after  dinner,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
tea,  and  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  for 
boot-cleaning  and  play  before  bed-time,  besides  out- 
door exercise  daily,  except  in  wet  weather,  when 
drill  and  gymnastics  take  its  place.  They  also 
go  to  Primrose  Hill  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  there  to  run  in  the  fresh  air  and  dis- 
port themselves  in  cricket,  or  such  games  as  they 
can  find  the  toys  for  by  the  kindness  of  the  com- 
mittee or  generous  visitors.  Even  with  these 
recreations,  however,  they  find  time  to  go  through 
a  very  respectable  amount  of  work  in  the  fourteen 
hours  between   rising   and   bed- time*   cmd   the 


letters  received  from  lads  who  have  left  the  school 
are  an  evidence  that  they  remember  with  pleasure 
and  with  gratitude  the  Refuge  that  became  a  home, 
and  to  which  they  attribute  their  ability  to  take 
a  place  which  would  have  been  denied  to  them 
without  the  aid  which  grew  out  of  pity  for  their 
neglected  childhood. 

Here  is  a  short  epistle  from  one  of  the  javenile 
band  at  Shomcliffe  Camp,  written  a  year  or  more 
ago:— 

"  I  now  take  the  pleasure  of  writing  theee  few  lines  aad  I 
hope  all  the  bojs  are  all  well,  and  all  in  the  adhool  and  pleaw 
Mr  Bamsden  will  yoa  send  me  the  parcel  up  that  I  took  into 
the  school  it  was  laying  in  the  bookcase  in  the  schoolroom  and 
I  hope  that  idl  the  boys  are  all  getting  on  w;^th  their  instni- 
ments  and  the  snips  with  their  work  and  I  should  like  70a  to 

read  it  to  the  boys  and  I  wish  that  you  would  let 

answer  it  and  I  am  getting  on  with  my  instrument  very  well, 
and  I  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  you  on  Cristamas  season." 

This  is  a  characteristic  schoolboy  letter,  which 
shows  how  much  boys  are  alike  in  all  grades. 
The  following  is  another  letter  from  Shomcliflfe.— 

"Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  reoelTed  your  kind  asid  welcome  letter  along  with 
mothers,  and  I  wrote  back  to  tell  you  we  have  all  been  enlisted 
and  sworn  in,  and  we  expect  to  get  our  clothes  next  week  and 
we  aU  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  our  deeply  felt  gratitude  to 
you  Mr.  Dost  and  the  Committee,  and  we  are  all  Tery  bsppy  it 
present  please  give  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Samsdcn  Sister  Zilkh 
Mr.  Mcl>erby  Mr.  Mason  Mr.  Gk>odwin  Miss  Cheesman  and 
please  remember  us  to  all  the  boys.  Leary  is  <m  sick  forloogh 
since  the  15th  of  Deer,  and  has  not  returned  jet  and  Brenas, 
Lloyd  Graham  McCarthy  Henderson  and  all  the  others  are  r&j 
joUy  at  present  k  we  have  been  out  all  the  afternoon  amongst 
the  snow  80  I  conclude  with  kind  thanks  to  one  and  all  and 
beUere  me  to  be  Dear  Sir 

"  Your  late  pupil  ■ • 

«•  Band Eegt" 

The  following  will  show  how  the  memory  of  the 

old  slaughter-house   and  the  school  in  Newport 

Market  remains  after  the  boys  have  left  and  hare 

entered  on  a  career.    It  is  addressed  from  Warley 

Barracks  :— 

"Dear  Sir 

'*  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  hoping 
you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  school  and  the  sister  alsa  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  left  the  school  now  and  I  dont  suppose  yon 
would  know  me  if  I  was  to  oome  and  see  you  I  was  apprentised 

out  oflP  the  school  along  of  J E— to  Mr  Vf- to 

1868 1  think  it  was  as  a  T*ulor.    Ishonld  like  yon  to  wiito  and 

tell  me  if  you  know  what  Sigment  J H beloag  to 

his  school  number  was  34  and  mine  was  35  me  and  him  was  great 
friends  when  we  were  in  the  school  and  I  should  like  to  knov 

vary  much  were  he  is.    When  I  left  the  School  Ifc.  L ^  ^ 

Supperintendant  and  I  dont  suppose  I  should  know  yon  sir  if  I 
was  to  see  you  I  shall  try  to  come  down  and  see  the  School  if  I 
can  on  Christmas  for  I  shall  be  on  puss  to  liondon  for  seTan 

days  and  I  should  like  to  know  where  J H is  so  a« 

I  should  be  able  to  see  him.    I  hare  a  few  more  words  tosay 
that  is  the  School  was  the  making  of  me  and  I  am  rery  thaakf  ol 
to  the  School  for  it  so  with  kind  love  to  you  aU 
« I  remain  "your  humble  servant 

"  Band  >  Begia&ent, 


(( 


(f ' 


H- 


**  Warley  Barracks  Bsses. 
•«  number  was  34  and  mine  35. 


Excuse  me  addressing  this  Letter  to  yotf  as  I  doat  know 
any  thing  about  you  sir." 

There  is  something  pleasant  indeed  in  letters 
like  these;  and  I  for  one  am  not  surprised  that  the 
hojB  should  go  to  their  musical  practice  with  a  wilL 
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Thoy  are  just  preparing  to  play  something  for 
onr  especial  delight  now,  and  so  burst  out,  in  a 
grand  triumphant  blast,  with  ^'Let  the  Hills 
Eesound,"  after*  which  we  will  take  our  leave, 
and,  we  hope,  not  without  melody  in  our  hearts. 
Just  one  word  as  we  go  through  this  kitchen 
again.  Two  West  End  clubs  supply  the  Newport 
Market  Befnge  with  the  remnants  of  their  well- 
stocked  larders.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how 
many  hungry  children  and  poor  men  and  women 
could  be  fed  on  the  actual  waste  that  goes  on 
daily  in  hotels,  clubs,  inns,  dining-rooms,  and 
large  and  ordinary  households  every  day?  M. 
Alexis  Soyer  used  to  say  that  he  could  feed  ten 
thousand  people  with  the  food  that  was  wasted 
in  Lundon  every  day ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  was  not  far  wrong.  At  all  events,  an  enormous 
salvage  of  humanity  might  be  effected  if  only  the 


one  meal  daily  which  might  be  made  of  "  refuse  " 
pieces  of  meat  and  bread,  bones,  cuttings  of  vege- 
tables, cold  potatoes,  and  general  pieces,  was 
secured  to  the  thousands  to  whom  "  enough  '* 
would  often  indeed  be  "  as  good  as  a  feast."  To 
people  who  know  how  much  that  is  really  good 
for  food — not  the  plate-scrapings  and  leavings, 
but  sound  and  useful  reversions  of  meat  and  bread 
and  vegetables,  bones,  and  unsightly  comers  of 
joints — is  either  suffered  to  spoil  or  is  thrown  at 
once  into  the  waste-tub,  both  in  hotels  and 
private  houses,  the  additional  knowledge  that 
there  are  hungry  children  in  every  district  in 
London  to  whom  a  bowl  of  nourishing  soup  or  a 
plate  of  minced  meat  and  vegetables  would  be  a 
boon,  may  easily  be  a  pain  in  the  inability  to 
suggest  how  to  organise  the  means  of  utilising 
whaii  one  is  tempted  to  call  undeserved  plenty. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

|N  a  small  back  room  in  a  narrow  street 
of  one  of  OUT  large  overcrowded 
manufacturing  cities,  a  woman  sat 
alone  at  work  one  wet  February  after- 
noon. In  consequence  of  the  already 
waning  light,  she  had  drawn  her  seat  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  window,  whilst  she  held  her  work 
dose  to  her  eyes,  which  she  was  straining,  to  enable 
her  to  continue  yet  a  little  longer  at  her  task. 

But  darkness  seemed  to  be  coming  on  apace,  the 
heavy  douds — which  had  stretched  themselves  like  a 
curtain  over  the  city  that,  afternoon,  and  had  been 
persistently  discharging  themselves  in  torrents  of 
,  rain  for  hours  without  even  new  showing  any  sign  or 
cessation — ^having  helped  to  shut  out  daylight  almost 
an  hour  before  the  usual  time. 

After  further  vain  endeavours  to  thread  her  needle 
and  set  a  few  more  stitches  in  the  shirt  she  was 
making,  the  lonely  worker  gave  up  the  attempt  as 
hopeless ;  and  suffering  the  garment  to  fall  from  her 
hands,  she  pressed  them  over  her  eyes,  as  if  the 
latter  ached  and  smarted.  Then  she  sat  a  while 
dreamily  gazing  out  through  the  little  window; 
though  the  prospect  from  it  was  neither  cheerful 
nor  extensive. 

It  -^as  a  sweet  face  that  was  thus  turned  away 
from  the  darkening  room,  where  the  corners  were 
already  in  shadow,  towards  the  few  remaining  rays 
of  light  which  yet  came  struggling  through  the 
thickly-falling  rain-drops.  It  was  a  face  which,  if  not 
strictly  beautiful — as  the  features  were  worn  and 
thin,  whilst  the  eyes  were  hollow,  and  the  hair  fast 
becoming  gprey  and  scanty — was  strangely  attractive 


and  expressive.  It  seemed  almost  like  an  open  page, 
on  which  the  history  of  a  life  had  been  written,  and 
the  workings  of  the  mind  within  had  stamped  them- 
selves. Care  and  suffering^ — either  past  or  present, 
or  both — ^were  printed  there;  but  so  were  also 
patience,  and  quiet  strength,  and  the  courage  of 
endurance.  She  might  have  pain  to  bear,  but  she 
was  evidently  content  to  bear  it. 

She  sat  on  for  some  time,  seemingly  lost  in  deep 
thought;  for  though  the  clock  struck  once  or  twice 
she  heeded  it  not. 

At  length  however  she  roused  herself  from  her 
reverie,  and  rising,  groped  her  way  to  the  chimney- 
piece.  Striking  a  match,  she  lighted  a  small  candle, 
and  then,  still  groping,  brought  out  her  little  tea-pot, 
and  made  some  tea.  But  she  only  allowed  herself 
one  cup,  and  reserving  the  rest,  put  the  pot  on  the 
hob  to  keep  warm. 

The  rain  came  against  the  window,  driven  by  the 
■wind,  which  howled  and  moaned,  and  swept  up'  the 
street  as  though  it  would  carry  everything  before  it. 
I  "  Po<Mr  child !  what  a  walk  she'll  have !  But  I  hope 
she's  in  sheltering  somewhere;  for  it  isn't  fit  for  her 
to  be  out  to-night." 

But  even  as  she  said  this  to  herself  a  light  tread 
might  have  been  heard  on  the  stairs.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  girl  of  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age  entered  the  room. 

The  worn  face  which  had  been  watching  for  her 
broke  into  a  bright  smile  of  welcome.  "  Come  at  last, 
Esther!"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  the  time  had  seemed 
long.  "  But  I  was  half  hoping  you  wouldn't  turn  out 
such  a  night  as  this.  How  have  you  m<anaged  to 
walk  through  all  this  rain  and  wind,  my  child  ?  " 
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"  Qh,  I  got  on  veiy  well.  Aunt  Jessie.  It  isn't  as 
bad  out  of  doors,  perhaps,  as  it  sounds  to  you  here." 

When  she  came  nearer  the  light,  she  displayed  a 
pleasant,  smiling  face — something  like  her  aunt's 
might  have  been  in  youth — with  a  blooming  colour 
which  battling  with  the  wind  had  called  into  her 
usually  pale  cheeks.  Her  dark  brown  hair  had  been 
blown  out  of  its  customary  smoothness  into  some 
disorder;  and  as  she  stood  stroking  back  into  their 
proper  places  a  few  stray  locks  which  had  straggled 
into  her  eyes,  she  stole,  unperceived,  a  quick  ob- 
servant glance  at  her  aunt's  countenance. 

*'  Come  near,  and  let  me  feel  if  you  are  very  wet. 
You  must  take  off  your  damp  things,  Esther." 

"  Tes,  aunt,  I'll  do  it  at  once,  and  then  I  can  come 
and  sit  down  by  you,"  replied  the  girl,  retreating, 
meantime,  rather  than  advancing,  as  though  she  did 
not  wish  too  close  an  inspection  of  her  state  to  be  made. 

Still  keeping  at  a  distance,  she  stooped,  and  drew 
from  her  feet  a  pair  of  boots,  limp  from  the  rain 
which  had  soaked  through  theifa,  and  with  signs  of 
holes  in  them  which  appeared  more  unmistakable 
than  ever  to-night. 

"Let  me  have  your  boots,  Esther,  to  put  by  the 
fire  to  dry." 

"I  can  put  them  4o^i^>  thank  you,  aunt  dear. 
There !  they'll  be  all  right  there,"  said  Esther,  placing 
them  as  far  from  the  other  as  possible,  as  though  she 
wished  them  to  escape  observation.  Then,  kneeling 
on  the  floor  at  her  aunt's  feet,  she  laid  her  arms  on 
her  lap,  and  looking  up  with  her  own  bright  eyes  into 
the  faded  tiied  ones  of  the  older  woman,  she  said, 
ooazingly,  *'  Do  put  by  your  work  for  to-night,  auntie. 
I'm  sure  you've  done  enough  for  to-day :  for  it  has 
been  so  wet  I  don't  expect  you've  been  out  at  all,  but 
have  just  sat  stitching  stitching  all' the  time." 

"But  what  should  we  do,  dear,  if  I  didn't  ?" 

"Ah  what,  indeed!"  and  a  shadow  seemed  to  dim 
the  young  eyes  for  a  moment.  "  But  I'll  go  on  with 
your  work  now,"  and  she  tried  to  take  the  shirt  from 
her  aunt. 

The  latter  resisted.  "  No,  dear ;  you  must  dry  your- 
self first.  And,  see,  I've  kept  a  cup  of  tea  for  you;  so 
drink  it  off,  and  I  hope  it  will  help  to  keep  out  the 
cold." 

Whilst  the  g^rl  was  obeying,  the    neighbouring 
church  clock  struck  ten. 

"  How  late  it  is,  Esther,  before  you  get  home  now." 

"  Yes :  we  are  always  so  busy  I  can't  be  spared  any 
sooner.     But  now,  aunt,  let  me  have  the  work." 

"No;  it's  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed,  dear;  after 
your  long  day  at  the  shop,  standing  all  the  time,  you 
most  be  tired  enough,  my  child." 

"  Not  so  tired  that  I  want  to  go  to  bed  yet,  auntie, 
for  Fm  getting  used  to  the  standing  now;  it's  only 
at  first  people  feel  it,  they  say." 

Esther  gained  her  point ;  and  whilst  her  busy  fingers 
stitched  ahe  chatted  cheerfully,  relating  aU  the  little 
events  of  the  day,  until  the  careworn  expression 


gradually  passed  away  from  the  elder  woman's  face 
as  she  gazed  lovingly  upon  the  features  of  the  other 
— gazed  with  a  wistful,  fixed  look,  as  if  she  foresaw 
a  time  coming  when  she  would  noJonger  be  able  to 
study  them,  and  so  was  trying  beforehand  to  impress 
them  upon  her  mind's  eye.  But  the  other  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  gaze,  as  she  worked  on  without 
lifting  her  head.  At  length,  however,  Mrs.  Lang 
insisted  that  it  was  time  to  put  up. 

Esther  made  but  a  short  night  of  it.  Long  before 
daylight,  in  the  cold  chilliness  of  the  winter's  morning, 
she  was  up,  though  moving  cautiously  and  quietly  so 
as  not  to  disturb  her  aunt ;  of  whose  waking,  however, 
she  had  not  much  fear,  as  she  knew  she  was  apt  to  lie 
sleepless  for  a  good  while  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
night,  and  then,  towards  dawn,  worn  out^  she  would 
drop  off  into  a  sounder  slumber. 

She  lighted  the  candle,  and  then — as  though  it 
were  a  thing  she  was  accustomed  to  do — ^she  took  out 
the  shirt  at  which  her  aunt  had  been  working  on  the 
previous  day,  and  began  hastily  unpicking  the  greater 
part  of  what  had  been  done  before  she  came  in — at  the 
least  every  stitch  that  the  other  had  set  after  dusk  o^ 
by  candle-light.  The  young  face  wore  a  grave  sad 
look  the  whUe,  but  the  busy  fingers  never  paused; 
and  just  as  she  had  accomplished  the  task  of  doing 
again  what  she  had  undone,  and  had  put  it  by,  her 
aunt  awaking  and  the  clock  striking  simultaneously, 
told  her  that  it  was  time  to  light  the  fire  and  prepare 
the  breakfast,  and  then  get  ready  to  set  forth  to  her 
daily  employment. 

{To  be  con^nued,) 


"THE     QUIYER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

127.  What  accident  occurred  while  St.  Paul  was 
preaching  at  Troas  ? 

128.  Mention   passages   showing  that   Nehemiah 
was  noted  for  his  spirit  of  prayer. 

129.  'V\'liom  did  the  Jews  seek  to  put  to  death 
after  he  had  already  died  ?     Quote  passage. 

130.  What   was   engraven  on   the   front   of   the 
high  priest's  mitre  ? 

131.  What  relation  was  Mordecai  to  Esther? 

132.  Where  is  our  Saviour  spoken  of  as  the  son  of 
Abraham  ?     Quote  passage. 


ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS  ON  PAOE   304. 

113.  Zipporah  (Exodus  ii.  21).    Six  sisters  (Ezodos 
ii.  16). 

lU.  2  Kings  xiiL  14. 

115.  Acts  XX.  35. 

116.  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  (Isaiah  viii.  3). 

117.  When  St  Peter  wished  to  know  what  would 
happen  to  St  John  (John  xxi.  21,  22|. 

118.  2  Kings  xiii.  20,  21. 

119.  The  body  of  Saul  (1  Samuel  xzzL  10). 
I      120.  P»>v.  zzvi.  17. 


THE  QUIVER. 


'      THE     SEA-WALL. 

nHE  old  land  wkU,  with  giaaaes  wanng  o'ar,         I       A  Tampait  of  defianoe  to  tlie  sea, 
^      Where  the  broom  blosaosw  for  the  eaznest  bee,     Qnazding  the  fl»to  irhaie  once  its  waten  rolled 
''  Hoa  been  for  ages  on  tiiU  level  shore  |  Up  to  the  purple  of  joa  distant  wold. 
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Their  names  have  mouldered  from  the  roll  of  fame 
Who  raised  this  wall  in  ages  long  ago ; 

With  toil  and  peril  to  the  strife  they  came> 
And  reared  a  trophy  o'er  the  baffled  foe — 

Far  better  omen  to  the  country-side. 

Than  fields  of  blood  to  nurse  a  barren  pride. 

Hark  to  the  roar  upon  the  eastern  breeze  ! 

Think  of  the  souls  his  giant  arms  have  slain ! 
Sure  ne^er  did  Saint  George,  or  Hercules, 


Cope  with  a  monster  of  more  subtle  brain, 
A  grasp  more  deadly,  or  a  wrath  more  dread. 
And  yet  they  dro^e  him  from  his  ancient  bed. 

And  oft  I  muse,  when  night  begins  to  fall. 
And,  like  some  cruel  monster  of  unrest. 

The  hungry  tide  comes  frowning  at  the  wall. 
How  names  of  benefactors  die  unblest. 

Whilst  men' of  Belial  live  in  song  and  tale. 

Hail,  silent  shadows,  stalwart  heroes,  hail ! 

G.   S.   OUTBAM,  H.A. 


TWO-EDGED     PROVERBS. 

BY  THE  EEV.  P.  B.  POWER,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OP   "THE   'l  WILLS  '   OP  THE  PSALMS,"   "THE  FEET  OP  JE8UB,"  ETC. 

"GOLD.  MAY    BE    BOUGHT    TOO    DEAB*'     {concluded). 


HAT  a  price  many  a  man  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  pays  for  his  gold!  Tho 
feverishness  of  speculation  makes  his 
life  one  continual  worry.  He  never 
knows  what  will  meet  him  when  he  wakes  in  the 
morning ;  many  and  many  a  day  he  knows  that  he 
may  be  a  beggar  by  the  next  day  of  settlement :. 
and  thus  life  passes  in  one  long  irritation. 

Anxiety  as  to  how  things  will  turn  out,  dis- 
appointments, frettings  when  things  go  wrong, 
make  life  miserable,  and  the  gold  that  they  pur- 
chase to  bfi  bought  too  dear. 

Look  at  tho  way  in  which  men  deprive  them- 
selves of  any  recreation,  and  thoso  under  them 
too,  for  gold.  Now,  without  recreation  (as  the 
word  itself  signifies,  re-creation  or  new  creation, 
that  is,  of  strength)  men  are  but  poor  creatures. 
The  body  and  the  mind  both  need  it.  They  need 
it  singly ;  they  need  it  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  as  joined  together  by  God,  for  the  work  of 
life.  Best,  family  comfort,  home,  aro  oftentimes 
paid  as  the  price  of  gold ;  and  at  the  prico  of  any 
one  of  them  gold  is  bought  too  dear. 

Sleep  cannot  be  lost  without  tho  setting  np  of  a 
whole  train  of  evils  in  the  body,  and  often  in  tho 
mind  too.  The  digestion  goes,  and  that  alone  is 
enough  to  account  for  a  thousand  miseries;  but 
man  never  stops  to  think.  He  goes  to  the  doctor ; 
and  if  he  ivill  continue  in  the  same  course,  all  that 
tho  doctor  can  do  is  to  patch  him  up  for  a  time,  for 
no  doctor  is  bold  enough  or  fool  enough  to  say 
that  ho  can  fight  successfully  against  the  laws  of 
Nature.  And  the  man  goes  on,  paying  his  liver, 
or  his  brain,  or  his  lungs,  or  his  digestive  organs, 
or  his  heart,  for  gold. 

There  is  another  account-book  kept,  besides 
the  one  in  which  Mr.  Bull  keeps  a  record  of  his 
investments  and  what  he  paid  for  them ;  and  its 
entries  run  somewhat  thus : — 

£10,000  Erics.  Ah,  how  they  went  np  and 
down !  Twelve  nights'  sleeplessness,  with  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  &o. 


£5,000  Atlantics.  One  fortnight's  nervous 
headache,  great  irritability,  light  and  noiso 
almost  intolerable,  tendency  to  hypochondriasis, 
&c. 

£3,000  Odessa  Waterworks.  Ups  and  downs 
very  frequent.  Price :  A  feeling  as  if  there  were 
water  on  the  brain  swashing  to  and  fro  for  a 
fortnight.  Cloths  in  cold  water  on  the  forehead, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on  !  Bit  by  bit 
picking  away  at  the  nerves,  breaking  down  the 
constitution,  making  life  miserable,  laying  up  for 
a  broken-down  old  age,  if  indeed  there  is  to  be 
an  old  ag^  at  all. 

As  to  family  comfort,  many  a  time  has  gold 
broken  in  upon  that.  It  cannot  be  helped  that 
men  should  be  away  a  good  deal  from  their  homes 
during  the  day ;  but  home  has  cei*tainly  a  legiti- 
mate claim  upon  them  in  the  evening.  But  Gold 
steps  in,  and  says,  "  No,  you  are  mine  at  home  as 
well  as  everywhere  else ! "  and  so  wife  and  children 
get  little  of  the  gold-buyer.  Gold  has  said,  "  If 
you  buy  me,  it  must  be  at  my  own  prico;  you 
must  throw  in  family  and  all." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  man  who  makes  gold  his  one 
great  aim  in  life. 

And,  indeed,  it  does  not  require  much  thought 
to  see  how  easily  it  can  be  bought  too  dear.  For, 
after  all,  gold  never  satisfies.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  do  so.  Its  relationship  to  man  is  not 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  even  when  men  have  it,  they 
have  to  be  continually  watching  it.  It  is  always 
on  the  go — always  wanting  to  be  ofi;  If  there  was 
trouble  in  getting  it,  there  is  oflen  quite  as  much 
in  keeping  it. 

And  in  the  next  place,  men  sometimes  get  tired 
of  it.  They  have  not  the  heart  to  do  good  with 
it,  to  see  what  happiness  they  can  get  in  this  way 
out  of  it ;  they  keep  it,  and  yet  they  feel  they  are 
getting  no  pleasure  from  it— it  is  doing  no  good 
either  to  themselves  or  any  one  else.  I  hare  heard 
of  a  man  who  said  he  was  tired  of  making  money ; 
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bat  I  never  yefc  heard  of  a  man  who  said  he  was 
tired  of  doing  good  with  his  money. 

Well,  I  say,  a  thing  which  cannot  satisfy,  which 
does  no  real  good  to  many  a  man,  may  be  easily 
bought  too  dear.  That  certainly  should  be  worth 
a  good  deal  for  which  a  man  will  part  with  his 
head,  and  his  heart,  and  his  lungs,  and  his  liver,  or 
some  of  them ;  for  which  he  will  spend  sleepless 
and  fevered  nights  and  anxious  days ;  for  which, 
alas !  too  often,  he  will  sacrifice  his  heart  in  its 
highest  sense.  Gold  has  bound  up  more  hearts 
in  chains  and  frost  than  anything  else ;  shut  men 
up,  and  made  them  inaccessible  to  all  the  tenderest 
and  best  feelings  of  humanity.  Unless  Grod  send 
some  great  corrective  to  its  large  acquisition,  or 
a  man  supply  himself  with  what  I  firmly  believe 
is  its  greatest  neutraliser  as  a  poison,  and 
man's  greatest  preserver — viz.,  the  large  and 
liberal  bestowal  of  it  for  charitable  purposes — it 
will  eat»  in  most  cases,  into  a  man's  moral  being, 
like  a  cancer ;  and  "  hard,"  indeed,  as  our  Lord 
says,  *'is  it  for  a  man  that  has  riches  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

And  surely,  if  one  had  the  power  of  looking  at 
gold  after  one  has  gone,  in  many  a  case  we  should 
have  a  witness  that  gold  has  been  bought  too  dear. 
All  the  toil  has  been  spent  for  those  who  enjoy 
themselves  upon  the  fruit  of  it,  and  care  l|ttle 
for  the  one  by  whose  life-long  efibrts  they  are 
enriched. 

The  whole  of  some  men's  lives  is  spent  in  just 
addiag  one  0  to  four  or  five  others,  in  an  estimate 
of  what  they  are  worth ;  and  it  is  a  positive  fact 
that  they  are  really  no  better  off  thaa  if  they  had 
spared  themselves  many  of  their  aches  and  pains, 
and  sat  quietly  by  the  fire  and  put  down  as  many 
cyphers  as  they  pleased. 

But,  setting  them  aside,  any  gains  in  business 
which  are  bought  at  the  expense  of  health,  or 
peace  of  mind,  or  neglect  of  duty  to  home  or  to 
one's  fellow  creatures,  are  one  and  all,  "Gold 
bought  too  dear." 

And,  now,  this  is  a  two-edged  proverb.  It  has 
reference  to  the  other  world  and  its  afikirs  as  well 
as  to  this. 

Gold  hides  out  the  other  hfe,  and  in  many  a 
case  makes  man  lose  it.  A  sovereign  put  cloise 
up  to  the  eye,  small  as  is  its  circle,  will  hide  out 
the  mighty  orb  of  the  sun,  so  that  a  man  will  be 
in  pitch  darkness,  and,  in  fact,  practically  blind. 
The  other  life  is  lost  to  many  a  man  simply  by  its 
being  hidden  out.    This  life  has  come  between 


him  and  it.     He  cannot  see  it ;  and  if  he  does  not 
see  it,  he  does  not  care  about  it. 

And  the  desire  of  acquisition  here  makes  man 
procrastinate  as  regards  the  great  acquisitions  of 
the  other  life.  Those  things  are  more  remote, 
these  are  near;  he  will  take  what  lies  to  hand 
first.  Men  do  not  care  about  securing  the 
other  world  until  they  have  first  secured  a  bit 
of  this.  Thus  they  go  on,  entirely  pre-occupied> 
their  characters  deteriora£ing,  their  unfitness 
for  the  other  life  becoming  more  and  more  every 
day. 

And  even  by  real  Christians  gold  ia  often  bought 
too  dear. 

The  world,  in  this  form,  sometimes  makes  an 
inroad  upon  their  souls,  and  for  a  while  they 
become  like  it,  and,  generally  by  losses  or  some 
kind  of  afflictions,  God  makes  their  gold  toe  dear. 
They  may  have  gotten  gold,  and  much  gold,  but 
it  need  not  have  been  at  this  price.  They  might 
have  sat  loose  to  it,  even  while  legitimately  acquir- 
ing it ;  but  with  it  came  the  love  of  it,  and 
eagerness  about  it,  and  i%  wrought  its  own  mis- 
chief, to  their  great  ^urt. 

Greatly,  too,  has  God's  caise  sufibred  from 
the  dealings  of  His  people  nv  th  it.  -  Not  from 
their  dealing  with  it,  at  all— lor  that  may  be  not 
only  lawful,  but  actually  good — ^bnt  from  their 
too  great  eagerness  for  it,  or  their  too  tight  hold 
upon  it.  That  gold  is  bought  too  dear  which 
throws  any  scandal  on  the  religion  we  profess; 
that  gold  is  kept  at  entirely  too  high  a  price 
which  is  held  back  from  the  cause  of  God — that 
gold  which  is  His  proportion. 

This  will  tell  much  in  tke  matter  of  future 
reward.  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
spajingly;  and  he  that  soweth  liberally  shall 
reap  also  liberally.  As  a  man  soweth,  so  also 
shall  he  reap. 

Little  do  Christians  know  of  what  they  are 
depriving  themselves  by  keeping  back  His  por^ 
tion  from  their  Lord  The  way  to  become  really 
poor  is  to  hoard — to  have  found  what  should  be 
the  **  hallowed  things,"  in  our  house — the  Lord's 
money  amid  our  gold. 

Let  us  open  heart  and  hand  to  Him,  the  hand 
because  the  heart.  And  then  we  shall  btj  preserved 
from  the  thousand  snares  whiteh  gather  themselves 
about  gold,  and  the  many  sad  experiences  which  it 
brings  to  mankind,  not  one  of  the  least  of  which  is 
that 

"  Gold  may  be  bought  too  dearl  '* 


THE  QDITEB. 


"WATCHMAIJ,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHTT 


"  Ths  bnrdsD  ol  Dnmah.    Ue  c«IleUi  oc 
waiohuum  Mid,  ThB  morning  oomsth, 

i*UCH  of  tho  obBCurity  which  at- 
tachea  to  thia  prophecy  against 

L     Idanica,  arises,  no  doubt,  from 

[     its  standing  so  completely  alone. 

9  It  has  no  connection  either  with 
what  goes  before  or  with  what  follows ;  but,  like 
some  detached  fragment  of  in  api  ration — some 
startling  [uid  hasty  meaaage  delivered  by  one  who, 
having  done  his  bidding,  adda  □□  more  words — it 
refuses  to  have  more  light  thrown  upon  it  than  can 
be  gathered  out  of  the  prophecy  itself,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom  it  refers. 

These  last  are  the  Edomitsa,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  Idamea,  for  which  Dumah  is  another  name,  oaA 
of  which  tho  chief  city  and  stronghold  was  in 
Honnt  Seir.  That  country,  aa  well  as  tho  land  of 
Israel,  was  destined  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  tho 
king  of  Babylon.  And  the  prophet  here  intro- 
dnces  a  dialogue  between  one  of  the  people  and 
himself,  in  which,  either  honestly,  or  donhtingly, 
or  derisirely — for  there  ia  nothing  in  the  conteit 
to  determine  which — the  Bdomite  inquires  what 
are  the  signs  that  these  threatened  calamities  are 
approaching  P  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night  P  " 
"Ton  stand  upon  your  watch-tower  to  note  signs, 
to  mark  the  changing  aspects  luid  phases  of  our 
national  destiny,  to  see  when  the  light  is  departing, 
and  the  clouds  are  closing  in  upon  onr  sky  of 
hope ;  at  what  stage  have  we  arrived  in  the  dere- 
lopment  of  God's  proridential  pnrposBs  now  P 
What  is  the  last  token  of  a  near  and  overtaking 
woe  P  '*    "  Watchsin,  what  of  thb  nioht  P  " 

To  this  repeated  cry,  in  whatever  spirit  it  may 
havo  been  uttered,  the  watchman  makes  answer  :— 
"  The  morning  oometh  and  also  the  night."  Aa  if 
he  would  say,  "  This  night  yon  inquire  abont,  sjid 
whose  advent  you  perhapa  disbelieve,  though  cer- 
tain to  oome  upon  yen,  shall  not  be  tet.  God,  in 
his  long-suffering  mercy,  has  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  morning  first — a  morning  of  hope,  and 
light,  and  opportunity  of  repentance.  But  this 
abused,  this  neglected,  this  wasted  in  deferred  and 
halting  purposes,  '  the  night  cometh  '—that  end- 
leas  night  in  which  no  man  can  work,  which  has  no 
morning  after  it,  an  eternal  sky  of  thick  clond."' 

Still  the  watchman  will  not  conclude  hia  message 
without  a  word  of  encouragement.  Do  ye  indeed 
inquire  touching  the  Lord's  purposes  concerning 
yoa  P  Is  it  in  fearful  and  tremblmg  apprehension 
of  this  overspreading  blackness,  and  of  your  own 
righteous  exposure  to  the  storm,  that  ye  ask, 
"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  P  "    Then  inquire. 
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and  inquire  on.  At  the  priest's  Jips  seek  know- 
ledge. "  Seek  je  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  aod 
read."  With  resolved  purpose  of  heart,  "  retnni " 
unto  the  Lord  your  God;  and  come  see  what  He 
will  do  for  those  who  will  be  warned,  and  be  wise 
in  time : — "  If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye :  rotnm, 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  Edom  did  ddI 
seriously  inquire  >  did  not  return :  did  not  come. 
The  profifaecies  against  it,  repeated  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  S^th  chapter,  were  fulfilled  with  a 
terrible  significancy.  The  morning  came,  and  alsu 
the  night— a  night  of  desolation  and  waste,  which 
has  continued  to  this  day.  Nettles  and  brambles 
have  oome  upon  the  fortresses  of  Mount  Seir,  and 
there  the  wild  beast  makes  his  lur.  Swept  awa; 
are  the  habitations  of  men;  and,  save  when  the 
screech-owl  moans,  and  tho  vulture  calls  to  lier 
mate,  no  sound  disturbs  the  profound  and  awfiil 
Bolitude.  Oh,  well  might  the  Psalmist  eicliuai, 
"  Come  hither  and  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord! 
what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the  earth! " 

Bnt  no  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation. 
The  language  of  the  Spirit,  whether  of  WBrninFfor 
of  enoourt^ment,  has  a  reach  and  purpose  Du 
beyond  those  perishable  dynasties  whose  destin; 
formed  the  subject  of  these  prophetio  annonnoe- 
ment.  It  deals  with  universal  truths,  with  ani- 
veraal  interests,  with  the  universal  tendencies  oF 
our  common  natare.  Under  the  Old  TestameDt 
or  the  New,  under  an  economy  of  quickly  ensuing 
retributiona  or  under  a  dispensation  of  grace  and 
truth,  God  is  one.  And  human  nature  ia  one  also 
— prone  to  doubt  and  apecnlate  concerning  the 
Divine  declarations,  however  much,  by  line  apon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  we  are  assured  that  all  things  shall  be 
fulfilled  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night  P  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  F  The  watchman  said, 
"  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night  If  jc 
will  enquire,  enquire  ye :  return,  come." 

I.  Let  US  deal  first  with  thk  QUBsrioti,  and  who 
puts  it.  "  He  calleth  to  me  out  of  Seir. '  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  P  Watchman,  what  of  ^e 
night?" 

From  what  we  are  elsewhere  taught  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Bdomites,  their  stout- 
hearted indifference  under  the  most  solemn  and 
repeated  warnings — the  more  frequent  supposition 
of  commentators  boa  been  that  the  person  who 
puts  the  question  of  the  text,  is  one  of  the  profane 
scoffers — one  who,  with  impious  defisnoe,  makes  a 
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mock  at  sin — one  who,  like  the  children  in  the 
time  of  Elisha^  "  came  forth  out  of  the  city  te  mock 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord."  The  world  has  never 
been  without  these  despisers  of  a  Divine  message. 
When  Noah  went  forth  on  his  mission  of  righteous- 
ness to  an  ungodly  and  licentious  generation — 
proclaiming,  year  by  year,  and  with  deepened 
intensity  the  coming  night  of  heaven's  avenging 
— the  world  that  then  was  did  but  laugh  him  to 
scorh.  People  went  on  building  and  planting, 
buying  and  selling,  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage,  to  the  last.  They  saw  the  ark  a-preparing — 
the  type  of  a  redeemed  and  rescued  Church,  to  be 
self-launched  by  the  upheaving  flood.  But  still 
there  was  the  same  sun  to  shine,  the  same  dew  to 
fertilise,  the  same  impress  of  calm  goodness 
stamped  on  the  face  of  all  created  things.*  How 
like  the  narrow  and  short-sighted  philosophy  of 
unbelief,  to  argue,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming  P  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation."  What,  therefore,  should  make  us  fear 
any  departure  from  Nature's  order  now  ?  What 
dark  portents  can  you  point  to  as  presaging  the 
near  wrath  of  God  P  "  Watchman,  what  of  the 
uight  P    Watchman,  what  of  the  night  P  " 

And  like  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Lot,  so  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elijah, 
so  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  It 
is  always  easier  to  despise  than  to  argue — to  laugh 
at  the  contents  of  a  revelation  of  God's  truth,  than 
to  prove  them  to  be  unfounded  or  untme.  Be- 
ligious  wit  is,  of  all  others,  the  easiest  wit.  All 
kinds  of  wit  being  dependent  upon  strong  contrasts 
—the  near  apposition  of  the  trifling  and  the  grave 
— it  follows  that  the  satire  will  be  most  pungent 
which  deals  with  the  sanctities  of  religion,  and  the 
jest  most  easily  pointed  which  makes  mock  at  the 
truth  of  God.  In  this  has  been  found  the  strong- 
hold of  infidelity,  from  the  time  of  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  to  this  day.  The  sceptic  rarely  trusts 
himself  to  the  manliness  of  fair  discussion.  He  finds 
it  easier  and  safer  to  take  up  at  second-hand  the 
playful  smartnesses  of  Yolney,  or  the  insidious 
sarcasms  of  Bayle,  the  coarse  buffoonery  of  Paine, 
or  the  scarcely  veiled  but  revolting  blasphemies  of 
R^nan.  And  if  the  scepticism  of  oar  educated 
clas&es  appears  now  to  take  a  more  rational  and 
scientific  form,-  accounting  for  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  by  the  operation  of  fixed  laws ;  reducing 
its  mysteries  to  a  bold  figure  of  speech ;  resolving 
it's  inspirations  into  the  flights  and  fancies  of 
religious  genius ;  yet  will  the  ultimate  method  of 
reasoning  employed  in  these  instances  be  found 
to  be  for  the  most  part  an  attempted  reduc- 
tion to  the  absurd,  the  arguing  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  truth  rather  than  from  its  own  intrinsic 
and  antecedent  evidence.  "  What !  *'  we  sometimes 
hear  it  derisively  asked,  "  the  whole  human  race 


ruined  because  one  man  ate  some  fruit  from  a 
tree !  a  crawling  reptile  made  to  hold  discourse 
with  a  woman!  the  entire  planetary  system 
thrown  into  confusion  in  order  that  a  Jewish 
leader  might  be  heartened  to  his  work  by  seeing 
the  sun  stand  still !  what  find  we  in  the  whole 
compass  of  physical  analogies  at  all  answering  to 
such  things  P  Who  can  receive  as  the  dictate  of 
infallible  truth  and  wisdom  the  book  in  which  such 
statements  are  contained P"  "Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  P    Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  " 

II.  But  another  opinion  which  has  obtained 
among  commentators  is,  that  this  Edomite  is 
proposing  his  question  in  a  spirit  of  unbelief 
merely,  rather  than  that  of  contemptuous  levity. 
There  was  a  disposition,  not  among  the  people  of 
Idumea  only,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Ezekiel, 
among  the  Jewish  nation  generally,  to  make  light 
of  the  messages  of  their  prophets,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  overstated,  pressed  with  exagge- 
rated and  needless  minuteness,  pushed  to  an  ex- 
cess which  He  who  sent  them  never  intended. 
The  Divine  authority  of  the  message  is  not. 
doubted,  but  the  teacher  is  overdoing  his  part. 
**  Then  said  I,  Ah !  Lord  God,  they  say  of  me^. 
Doth  he  not  speak  parables  P  " 

The  question  may  fairly  be  raised — ^Is  this  Edo- 
mite spirit  of  unbelief  cast  out  from  among  usP 
Are  God*s  spiritual  watchmen  taken  at  their  word 
when  they  warn  their  people  of  the  danger  of 
neglecting  the  great  salvation  P  Are  they  thought 
to  be  in  earnest  when  they  set  forth  certain  marks 
and  fruits  as  being  essential  to  the  Christian 
character  P  When  they  tell  those  they  address 
that  they  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  can  be 
none  of  His  unless  there  be  in  them  the  graces  of 
meekness,  and  humility,  and  brotherly  love,  and 
tenderness  of  conscience,  and  daily  thankfulness, 
and  much  prayer  P  When  they  proclaim  unre- 
servedly that  a  man  has  no  part  or  lot  in  Christ  who 
knows  not  how  to  forgive  an  injury,  or  who  shuts' 
up  his  compassions  from  a  suffering  brother,  or 
who  earns  his  living  by  means  which  hurt  his 
neighbour,  or  who  is  intent  only  upon  earthly 
prosperity  and  success,  or  who  i^  strange  to  the 
repose  and  relief  of  communion  with  God,  or  who 
has  no  anxiety  to  be  instrumental  in  saving  others'* 
souls,  and  no  care  to  be" assured  even  of  the  safety 
of  his  ownP  Is  any  credit  given  to  them  for 
meaning  what  they  say,  when,  taking  up  the  wordcr 
of  the  Master,  "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  like- 
wise perish,"  and  proving,  from  other  Scriptures, 
what  this  repentance  is  and  what  it  must  include, 
they  proceed  to  set  forth  the  conditions  of  the 
Christless  soul  in  the  retributions  of  another 
world  P  In  what  subtle  form  unbelief,  especially 
on  thts  latter  topic,  creeps  in,  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  determine.  For  certainly  no  one  can  accuse  the 
watchman  of  investing  the  night  of  a  lost  eternity 
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with  a  more  appaLling  blackness  than  it  is  hung 
with  in  Scripture.  No  uninspired  imagination 
could  ever  attain  to  such  heights.  The  worm,  and 
the  fire,  and  the  outer  darkness,  and  the  eternal 
thirst,  the  curse  abiding,  and  the  separation  ever 
widening  from  repentance,  and  Gk>d,  and  hope — ' 
these,  if  figures  of  speech  at  all,  at  least  are  not 
"  the  watchman's  '*  figures,  but  the  figures  of  One 
who  must  have  chosen  such  a  medium  of  illustra- 
tion,  because  the  intense  and  overwhelming  awful- 
ness  of  the  subject  could  not  be  described  in  any 
other  way.  And  yet,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
imeasy  thoughts  that  should  be  stirred  up  by 
these  statements  are  got  rid  of  somehow.  There 
must  be  a  possibility,  it  is  thought,  in  the  Divine 
arrangements,  that  this  dark  night  should  never 
arrive.  Whether  annihilation  is  to  supersede  it, 
or  another  chance  is  to  be  given  in  a  kind  of 


post-obit  purgatory,  or  whether  eventually  God 
will  dispense  with  the  equities  of  moral  govern- 
ment altogether — on  these  points  the  mind  maj 
not  be  made  up.  It  is  made  up  to  one  thing  only, 
namely,  that  the  penalties  of  the  eternal  world 
must  be  stripped  of  their  terribleness ;  that  the 
*' watchman,"  in  his  ^lescription  of  the  night,  has 
outstripped  the  bounds  of  religious  sobriety;  that 
either  sin  is  not  the  abominable  thing,  or  else  law 
is  not  the  inflexible  thing,  or  else  a  lost  immortality 
is  not  the  dreadful  thing,  which  preachers  are  con- 
stantly making  out.  Somewhere,  someway,  some- 
how, there  must  be  a  flaw  in  the  statement.  "  We 
shall  not  surely  die."  God  will  not  surely  unpara- 
dise  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  The 
day  of  grace  and  visitation  will  not  surely  come  to 
an  end.  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watch- 
man, WHAT  OP  THE  NIGHT?  " 


{To  be  coTiduded.) 
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SUPPOSE  there  are  people  still  to 
be  found  who  have  but  a  vague  notion 
of  what  it  is  to  be  really  hungry. 
They  may  be  conscious  of  possessing 
a  good  appetite  now  and  then,  and> 
having  the  means  of  obtaining  food,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  choosing  what  they  will  eat, 
regard  being  rather  **  sharp  set "  as  a  luxury  which 
gives  additional  zest  to  a  dinner,  enabling  them  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  their  craving  with  a  plate  of 
warm  soup,  and  to  consider  what  they  would  like 
"  to  follow." 

Of  course  we  most  of  us  reuad  in  the  papers  of 
the  distress  of  the  poor  during  the  winter,  of  the 
number  of  children  for  whom  appeals  are  made 
that  they  may  have  a  meal  of  meat  and  vegetables 
once  or  twice  a  week,  of  the  aggregate  of  casual 
paupers  during  a  given  period,*  and  of  cases  where 
^*  death  accelerated  by  want  and  exposure  "  is  the 
verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury ;  but  we  do  not  very 
easily  realise  what  it  is  to  be  famished;  have 
perhaps  never  experienced  that  stage  b^ond 
hunger — ^beyond  even  the  faintness  and  giddiness 
that  makes  us  doubt  whether  we  could  swallow 
anything  solid,  and  would  cause  us  to  turn  hope- 
lessly from  dry  bread.  There  is  no  need  here  to 
detail  the  suflerings  that  come  of  starvation. 
They  are  dreadful  enough ;  but  if  our  charity  needs 
the  stimulus  of  such  descriptions  we  are  in  a  bad 
way,  and  are  ourselves  in  danger  of  perishing  f&r 
want  of  moral  sustenance. 

Those  who  need  assurance  of  the  hunger   of 
hundreds  of  their  poor  neighbeurs  need  not  go 


very  far  to  obtain  it.  A  quarter  of  an  honr 
at  the  window  of  any  common  cook-shop  in  a 
''low  neighbourhood,^'  at  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  steam  of  unctaoos 
puddings  ia  blurring  the  glass,  and  the  odour 
of  leg-pf-beef  soup  and  pease-pudding  comes  in 
gusts  to  the  chilly  street,  should  suffice.  There 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  group  of  poor  little  eager- 
eyed  pinched-nosed  boys  ^nd  girls  peering  wist- 
fully in  to  watch  the  fortunate  possessor  of  two- 
pence who  comes  out  with  something  smoking 
hot  on  a  cabbage-leaf,  and  begins  to  bite  at  it 
furtively  before  he  crosses  Jbhe  threshold. 

Of  oourse,  according  to  modem  social  political 
economy,  it  would  be  encouraging  mendicity,  and 
sapping  the  foundations  of  an  independent  charac- 
ter, to  distribute  sixpenny  pieces  amongst  the 
juvenile  conunitteo  of  taste  who  are  muttering 
what  they  would  buy  if  only  somebody  could  be 
found  to  advance  **  a .  copper."  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  or  feared  (which?)  that  a  good  many 
people  yet  live  who  would  instincoively  feel  in 
their  f)ockets  for  a  stray  coin  to  expend  on  a  warm 
greasy  slab  of .  baked  or  boiled,  or  on  half  a  dozen 
squares  of  that  peculiarly  dense  pie-crust  which  is 
sold  in  ha'porths.  This  is  a  vulgar  detail;  bat 
somehow  poverty  and  hunger  are  vulgar,  and  wo 
should  find  it  difficult  to  get  away  from  them  if  we 
tried  ever  so  hard.  Even  School  Boards,  peeping 
out  upon  the  children  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge, find  themselves  in  a  difficulty ,'becanse  thers 
is  no  provision  under  the  compulsory  or  any  other 
clause  for  the  children  who  are  also  perishing  for 
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lack  of  food.  The  Board  beadle  does  not  fit  present 
go  about  with  soup-tickets  in  his  pockets;  and 
for  the  poor  shivering  shoeless  urchins  who  are 
mustered  in  the  big  brick-built  room  where  they 
assemble  according  to  law  there  is  no  &ee  breakfast- 
class. 

It  must  one  day  become  a  question  how  they  are 
to  learn  till  they  are  filled.  Grown  people  find  it 
hard  enough  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  best 
advice  or  the  most  saving  doctrine  while  they 
suffer  inyoluntary  hunger.  The  multitude  must 
mostly  be  fed  before  they  are  taught.  Even  dis- 
ciples hare  had  a  revelation  of  the  Bread  of  Life 
in  the  breaking  of  bread  that  perishes.  Do  we 
still  need  a  miracle  to  teach  us  that  ? 
.  Happily,  efforts  are  made  to  give  meat  to  the 
hungry.  During  the  winter  weather  food  is  dis- 
tributed in  various  ways  amidst  some  of  those 
poverty-stricken  neighbourhoods  to  which  I  am 
obliged  to  take  you  during  our  excursions ;  but 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  people 
suffer  hunger  at  all  seasons,  though  most  of  all  in 
the  time  of  bleak  winds  and  searching  cold. 

I  want  you  to  come  to-day  to  a  kitchen  which  is 
open  all  the  year  round — the  only  kitchen  of  the 
kind  in  London  which  does  not  close  its  doors  even 
when  the  springtide  brings  buds  of  promise  on 
the  shrubs  in  Leicester  Square,  and  the  London 
sparrow  comes  out  from  roofs  and  eaves,  and 
preens  his  dingy  plumage  in  the  summer  sun,  as 
though  Great  Windmill  Street  had  something  in 
c6mmon  with  its  name,  and  sweet  country  odours 
cftme  from  the  region  of  the  Haymarket. 

•For,  you  know,  we  are  still  in  the  district  of 
Soho.  I  have  but  just  now  brought  you  out  of 
Newport  Market,  and  now  we  are  in  a  very  curious 
pvart  of  this  vast  strange  city.  The  streets  are 
dim  and  dingy,  but  not  so  squalid  as  you  might 
have  imagined.  They  are  still  and  silent,  too,  as 
of  a  neighbourhood  that  has  seen  better  days, 
and  even  in  its  poverty  has  a  sense  of  gentility 
which  is  neither  boisterous  nor  obtrusive. 

You  will  remember  that  I  referred  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  Soho  when  I  spoke  of , those  old  French 
refugees  who  came  and  made  industrial  colonies 
in  London  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  This  is  the  only  really  foreign  quarter 
of  London  which  has  lasted  until  to-day ;  hut  that' 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  became 
representative  of  no  particular  industry,  and  that, 
probably  from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  patrons  of 
literat«re  and  art  having  then  town  houses  about 
Leicester  and  Soho  Squares,  the  more  artistic 
refugees  took  up  their  abode  in  the  adjacent 
streets. 

From  the  time  when  William  Hogarth  painted 
hifl  picture  of  the  Calais  Gate  till  only  a  short 
time  ago,  when^  refugees  fled  from  besieged  Paris 
to  find  some  poor  and  wretched  lodging  in  the 


purlieus  of  Cranboume  Street,  where  they  might 
live  in  peace  and  hear  their  native  tongue,  this  has 
been  the  resort  of  poor  foreigners  in  London.  It 
almost  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  smaller  streets 
of  a  Continental  city ;  and  as  we  look  at  the  queer 
shabby  restaurants,  and  the  shops  with  strange 
names  painted  above  them  in  long  yellow  letters, 
we  almost  expect  to  find  the  pavement  change  to 
cobble-stones,  and  to  see  some  queer  wooden  sign 
dangle  overhead,  so  like  is  the  place  to  the  small 
bourgeois  quarter  that  in  our  earlier  days  lay 
behind  the  Madeleine  and  the  Porte  St.  Denis. 

•  For  here  is  an  actual  cremerie — a  queer  com- 
pound of  cook-shop  and  milkseller's — with  a 
couple  of  bright  dairy  cans  outside  the  door,  and  a 
long  loaf  or  two  amidst  the  cups  and  plates  and 
sausages  in  the  dingy  window.  Over  the  way  you 
see  "  BlanehdsBeuse  "  in  large  letters ;  and  next  door 
is  a  la/Ueriej  which  differs  from  a  crSmerie  as  a  cafe 
alone  differs  from  a  cafe  resiauram^t  with  its  **  com- 
merce  de  vvns  "  painted  in  big  capitals  in  front  of 
a  long  row  of  sour-looking  bottles  and  a  green 
calico  curtain.  It  is  a  quaint  jumble,  all  the  way 
to  Dean  Street,  and  till  we  reach  the  edge  of  the 
Haymarket — a  jumble  of  Brown  and  Lebrun,  of 
Jones  and  Jean,  of  Bobin  {file)  and  Bobinson ;  but 
for  all  the  little  musty- smelling  cafis,  the  blank 
bare-windowed  restauroMts,  the  cremeries^  and  the 
laiteries,  there  is  nothing  of  a  well-fed  look  about 
the  district,  especially  just  at  this  comer,  leading 
as  it  seems  to  a  stable-yard  or  the  entrance  to  a 
range  of  packers'  warehouses.  There  is  one  open 
front  here—is  it  a  farrier's  or  a  blacksmith's  shop  P 
— where  they  appear  to  be  doing  a  stroke  of  busi- 
ness, however,  for  there  is  a  clinking,  and  a  fire, 
and  a  steam;  but  the  steam  has  a  fragrant  odour  of 
vegetables — of  celery  and  turnips,  of  haricots  and 
gravy — ^the  clink  is  that  of  basins  and  spoons 
getting  ready,  and  the  fire  is  that  of  the  boiler 
which  simmers  two  mighty  cauldrons. 

Step  to  the  front,  and  you  will  see  in  big  white 
letters  right  across  the  house,  "  Mont  St.  Bernard 
Hospice,"  You  may  well  rub  your  eyes,  for  you 
are  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  stand  in  Ham 
Yard,  Leicester  Square,  before  the  soup-kitchen 
that  is  open  all  the  year. 

There  is  something  very  appetising  in  the  steam 
that  arises  from  both  these  huge  cauldrons,  one  of 
which  is  the  stock-pot,  containing  bones,  remnants 
of  joints  {not  plate-clearings),  and  reversions  of 
cold  meat,  &c.,  from  two  West  End  clubs.  To 
this  are  added  vegetables — celery,  haricot  beans, 
or  barley — ^making  it  a  fresh  palatable  stock,  not 
remarkable  for  meatiness,  but  still  excellent  in 
flavour,  as  you  may  find  for  yourself  if  you  join  me 
in  a  luncheon  here.  But  the  real  strengthening 
gravy  has  yet  to  be  added,  and  the  cauldron  on 
the  left  hand  is  full  of  it— real,  genuine  gravy  soap, 
made  from  raw  meat  and  bones  purchased  for  this 
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('•    purpose.    As  soon  as  this  has  simmered  till  it 

'  is  thoroughly  ready,  the  oontents  of  the  two  caul- 
drons are  mixed,  aud  the  result  is  a  delicious  stew, 

[  which  is  ready  to  be  turned  out  into  these  yellow 
pint  basins,  for  the  hungry  applicants,  who  sit 
down  there  and  then  at  onq  of  two  deal  tables, 
each  of  which  has  its  rough  clean  form,  or  to  be 
dispensed  to  those  who  bring  jugs,  bowls,  cans, 
saucepans,  kettles,  pipkins — any  and  almost  every 
receptacle  in  which  they  can  carry  it  steaming 
away  to  their  families. 

Let  us  stand  here  and  see  them  come  in.  Here 
is  a  poor  famishing  fellow,  who  looks  with  eager 
eyes  at  the  savoury  mess.  He  has  evidently  seen 
better  days.  There  is  an  unmistakable  air  of  edu- 
cation about  him,  and  as  he  sits  down  with  his 
basin  and  spoon,  and  the  handful  of  broken  bread, 
which  is  added  to  the  soap  from  one  of  a  series  of 
clean  sacks  emptied  for  the  purpose,  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Stevens,  kens  him  with  a  quick  eye,  and 
will  probably  speak  to  him  before  he  leaves.  There 
is  a  foreigner — ^an  Italian,  by  the  look  of  his  oval 
olive  face — who  takes  his  place  very  quietly,  and  as 
quietly  begins  to  eat;  and  yonder  a  famished- 
loojcing,  rough .  fellow,  who  has  already  devoured 
the  basinful  with  his  eyes,  and  is  evidently  in  sore 
need.  Men,  women,  and  children,  or,  a;k  all  events, 
boys  and  girls,  oome  and  present  their  tickets,  and 
receive  this  immediate  relief,  against  which  surely 
net  the  most  rigorous  opponent  to  mendicancy  can 
protest.  The  cadger  and  the  professional  beggar 
do  not  go  to  the  soup-kitchen  where  nothing  is 
charged,  for  they  do  not  need  food,  and  will  only 
seek  a  ticket  where  it  is  likely  to  bo  accompanied 
by  the  penny  which  will  buy  a  quart.  Be  sure 
that  there  are  few  cases  here  which  are  not  so 
necessitous  that  they  are  not  far  from  starvation ; 
and  many  of  them  represent  actually  desperate 

*    want. 

The  tickets  for  obtaining  this  prompt  relief — 
often  only  just  in  time  to  save  some  poor  creature 
from  utter  destitution  and  crime,  and  as  often 
administered  when  a  family  is  without  food,  and 
yet  clings  to  the  hope  of  finding  work  to  prevent 
that  separation  which  they  must  submit  to  by 
becoming  paupers — ^are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
clergymen,  doctors,  district  visitors,  Bible- women, 
and  those  who  know  the  poor,  and  can  feel  for 
them  when  in  hard  times  they  pawn  furniture, 
tools,   and  clothes,  and  suffer  the   extremity   of 

.  want,  before  they  will  apply  for  parochial  relief, 
and  have  offered  to  them  the  alternative  of 
'*  going  into  the  house."  The  annals  of  the  poor, 
from  which  extracts  occasionally  appear  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  accounts  of  coroners'  inquests, 
prove  to  what  dreadful  sufferings  many  decent 
but  destitute  people  will  submit  rather  than 
become  recognised  paupers ;  and  no  system  of 
charitable    relief  outside    the    workhouse  walls 


will  be  effectual  or  useful  which  does  noc  recog- 
nise and  respect  this  feeling.  Who  would  let 
the  possible  accfdent  of  some  unworthy  person 
getting  a  gratuitous  pint  of  soup  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  work  such  as  we  see  going  on  here, 
where  one  year's  beneficent  action  includes  above 
ten  thousand  persons  relieved  P — the  larger  number 
of  whom  are  temporarily  taken  into  the  Hospice, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  while  a  large  contingent 
is  represented  by  the  family  tickets,  which  enable 
|)oor  working  men  and  womeil  from  various  dis- 
tricts in  London  to  carry  away  a  gallon  of  strong 
nourishing  soup  and  an  apronful  of  bread  to  their 
hungry  little  ones.  You  see  that  great  heap  of 
pieces  of  fine  bread — slices,  hunches,  remnants  of 
big  loaves,  dry  toast,  French  bread,  brown  bread* 
and  rolls — all  placed  in  a  clean  wooden  bin,  they 
a)so  come  from  the  two  great  West  End  dubs 
before  mentioned,  and  are  so  appreciated  by  thQ 
applicants  for  relief  (they  being  usually  good 
judges  of  quality)  that  you  may  note  a  look  of  dis- 
appointment if  the  stock  of  club  bread  has  been 
exhausted,  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the  common 
loaves  bought  for  the  purpose  is  substituted.  The 
small  broken  bread  in  those  clean  sacks  is  club 
bread  also — the  crumbs  from  rich  men's  tables, 
but  dean,  aud  thoroughly  ^ood,  fit  for  immediate 
addition  to  the  soup,  which  a  hungry  company  of 
diners  consume  in  a  painfully  short  space  of  time. 

They  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  district,  either; 
comparatively  few  come  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  though,  of  course,  some  poor 
families  of  the  ac^aoent  streets  and  alleys,  and 
occasionally  foreign  workmen — many  of  them 
adepts  in  artistic  employments,  who  are  in  the 
land  of  the  stronger  and  in  want— K^ome  here  and 
have  not  only  the  help  of  a  meal,  but  the  kind 
inquiry,  the  further  aid  that  will  sustain  hope,  and 
enable  them  to  look  for  work,  and  find  the  means 
of  living.  Londoners  from  Kentish  Town,  Lam- 
beth, Shoreditch,  and  Chelsea — poor  hungry  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  great  city — ^find 
their  way  here  to  obtain  a  dinner;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  they  would  leave  even  the 
least  profitable  employment  and  walk  so  far  for  the 
sake  of  a  basin  of  soup.  Food  alone  is  offered, 
not  money,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  im- 
position when  there  is  so  little  to  be  gained  by  the 
attempt.  But  while  the  great  cauldrons  are  being 
emptied,  lot  us  hear  what  they  do  at  this  ^*  Mont 
St.  Bernard  Hospice  "  at  the  Christmas  season. 

Here  is  a  list  of  good  things  that  were  sent  last 
Christmas-tide  for  a  special  purpose: — A  noble 
earl  sent  a  sheep,  if  not  more  than  one,  and  other 
generous  givers  in  kind — many  of  them  manu- 
facturers of  or  dealers  in  the  articles  they  contri- 
buted— forwarded  loaves,  biscuits,  hams,  rice,  flour, 
currants,  raisins,  ale,  porter,  cocoa,  peas,  and 
other  comfortable  meats  and  drinks,  so  that  there 


"  She  stayed  till  her  alarm,  and  a  little  lutura]  re««Dtiii«Dt  of  hia  injustice,  had  pasted  away. "- 
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was  a,  glqriouB  diatributioii  to  tho  poor  on 
ChriBtmas  Eve,  when  936  families  were  provided 
with  a  Christmaa  dinner,  consisting  of  4  Iba.  of 
beef,  S  lbs.  of  pndding,  bread,  tea,  and  sugar, 
together  with  suck  other  seasonable  and  most 
acceptable  gitta  as  were  apportioned  to  them  ia 
accordance  with  the  number  of  their  children 
and  the  qnantity  of  miscellaneoaa  eatables  and 
drinkables  available  for  tbe  purpose. 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  it  yet,  for  it  is 
a  hospice  in  F&ct,  as  well  as  in  name.  Just  as  in 
the  Newport  Market  Befuge,  tbe  houseless  and 
destitute  are  received  with  little  qaestion — tho 
liomeless  and  friendless  are  here  taken  in  af^r 
little  inquiry,  even  the  subscriber's  ticket  for 
admission  being  occasionally  dispensed  with,  when 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  superintendent,  sees  on  obviously 
worthy  case  among  the  applicants  who  come  to 
ask  for  a  meal.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  an  experienced  eye  can  detect  the  casual  very 
readily,  and  that  Mr.  St«vens,  who  served  with  Ma 
friend  Sergeant  Bamsden,  of  Newport  Market, 
when  they  were  both  in  the  army,  is  as  smart  a 
detective  aa  that  shrewd  and  compassionate  officer. 
It  is  so  much  the  better  for  those  who  are  really 
deserving — so  mnch  the  better  even  for  those  who, 
being  ashamed  to  dig,  are  not  ashamed  to  beg — 
the  ne'er-do-weels  who,  even  in  the  degradation  of 
poverty  brought  about  by  idleness  and  dissipation, 
come  down  to  solicit  food  and  shelter,  and  find 
both,  together  with  ready  help,  if  they  will  mend 
their  ways.  There  are  aome  anch,  but  not  many : 
more  often  a  man  of  education,  broken  by  mis- 
fortune, and  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  a  situation 
throngh  failure  or  accident  beyond  his  control, 
finds  himself  starving  and  desolate.     Sach  men 


have  come  here,  and  found,  first,  food,  then  a  lava- 
tory, then  &  bed  in  a  good-sized  room,  where  only 
seven  or  eight  persons  are  received  to  sleep,  then 
a  confidential  talk,  advice,  the  introducUon  to 
people  willing  and  able  to  help  them  among  tho 
committee  and  subscribers  of  the  Institution. 
I  It  may  be  a  Trench  tntor  destitute  in  London, 
but  with  his  character  and  ability  beyond  doubt; 
i  it  may  be,  it  haa  been,  a  young  foreign  artist ;  a 
skilled  labonrer  from  the  country,  who  has  come  to 
London  to  find  work  and  finds  want  instead;  a 
poor  sehool-teacher  who,  having  lost  an  appoint- 
ment, and  being  unable  to  work  at  any  other 
calling,  is  ia  despair,  and  knows  notwhere  to  turn; 
an  honest  fellow,  ready  and  willing  to  turn  big 
hand  to  anything,  but  finding  nothing  to  which  he 
can  turn  liia  hand  without  an  introduction.  Such 
are  the  cases  which  are  received  at  this  hospice  in 
Ham  Yard,  where  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  even  for  a  week  or  two,  till 
they  find  work,  or  till  somebody  can  make  inquiries 
'  about  them  and  help  them  to  what  they  aeek. 
'  About  seven  men  and  eight  women  can  be 
j  received  within  the  walls,  but  there  are  seldom 
tbe  full  number  there,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
,  discriminate  carefully-  The  object  ia  to  reUeve 
I  immediate  and  painfbl  distress,  and  to  give  that 
I  timely  aid  which  averts  starvation  by  the  gift  of 
'  food,  and  prevents  the  degradation  of  pauperism 
'  by  means  of  advice,  assistance,  and  just  so  much 
support  OS  will  give  the  stricken  and  friendless 
man  or  women  time  to  recover  from  the  first  stupor 
of  hopelessness  or  the  dread  ofperishing,  andat  the 
same  time  afford  the  opportunity  of  proving  that 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  begin  anew,  with  the 
'  consciousness  that  they  have  not  been  left  desolate. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 
week  that  intervened  be- 

veen  Sophie's  death  and  in- 

tnaent  was  always  reckoned 

f  Eda  as  one  of  the  saddest 

id      aoct     nnsatisfactor; 

eriodsof  her  life.  It  is  true 

lat  a  long-cherished' wish 

as  realised — that  she  ^as 

I  again  beneath  the  same 

'   brother,    and   tlicro  was 

ime    between    them,   save 

'  the  d<?ad;  yet  ehe   could 

Ire  in  Marti'a  society.     He 

aeemea  lo  do  veiy  unhappy,  wacdering 

from  room  to  room,  or  sitting  in  a  dq'ected  attitude 

^ore  tbe  fire;    he  was   always    complaining  that 

tbe  house  was  chiUy  and  comfortleas,  and  rarely 


Baying  anything  else  nnlass  addressed ;  but  he  evinced 
none  of  that  tender  sorrow  with  which  we  monm  some 
loved  one  suddenly  snatched  away.  It  ia  tme  that 
he  would  sometimes  boret  into  selt-reproacbea,  and 
blame  himself  for  not  having  obeyed  the  summons 
home  more  promptly ;  hut  he  always  wound  up  wilh 
an  assertion  that  he  could  have  done  nothing,  poai- 
tively  nothing,  for  hie  dying  wife,  had  ho  been  en 

!  the  spot  hours  earlier. 

"  Did  Sophie  appear  U>  be  distressed  at  my  ab- 

'  seni'o  F"  he  asked  Eiia,  on  one  of  these  oecasioD?. 

I      Eda  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Urs.  Orsntoa 

'  had  only  mentioned  her  husband's  name  onee,  and 
then  it  was  to  say,  mournfully,  "  Ha  never  loved  me ! 
Ife  will  not  misa  me !"  She  could  not  bring  hereeU 
to  add  that  Sophie  had  asked  her  to  repeat  the  wotda 
of  Wolaay  when  he  fell  into  disgrace,  "  Had  I  but 
served  my  God,"  4c.,  and  was  evidently  ^aplying  them 
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to  her  own  case,  as  she  sorrowfully  murmured  them 
to  herself  again  and  again. 

But  after  a  day  or  two,  Mark,  by  some  mental 
process  Eda  could  not  fathom,  contrived  to  conyince 
himself  that  he  had  indulged  in  his  remorse  long 
enough,  and  might  allow  other  emotions  to  come  to 
the  surface. 

"  Did  Sophie  make  another  wiU  ?"  he  inquired  of 
his  sister.  "  I  suppose  you  know — ^what,  however,  I 
never  discovered  till  after  we  were  married — that  her 
property  was  entirely  under  her  own  control  ?  Soon 
after  our  marriage  she  devised  it  to  me,  for  my 
sole  use.  Poor  Sophie,  I  think  she  was  fond  of  me ! 
She  did  not  make  any  alterations  in  her  bequests?'* 

"  I  do  not  know ;  we  never  had  any  conversation 
on  the  subject." 

"You  are  qwUe  swre  that  she  did  not  send  for  her 
lawyer,  or  for  that  meddling  Edwards?" 

"  Nay,  Mark ;  on  the  first  day  of  her  illness  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  both  those  gentlemen." 

"Well?"  queried  Mark,  anxiously,  and  with  a 
startled  look  coming  into  his  eyes,  "Did  you  send 
for  them  ?" 

"  Tes  i  but  when  they  arrived  Sophie  felt  too  weak 
to  see  either  of  her  visitors,  and  I  had  to  tell  them 
so,  and  express  to  them  her  regret  for  having  given 
so  much  trouble." 

Mark's  brow  began  to  clear,  and  he  settled  himself 
in  a  more  comfortable  attitude.  "  It  is  just  as  well 
that  she  did  not  see  Edwards,  he  is  a  meddling  fool, 
and  would  have  persuaded  her  to  hem  me  round  with 
provoking  restrictions.  I  have  had  enough  to  con- 
tend with  already.  Poor  Sophie  was  very  narrow- 
minded,  in  spite  of  her  warm  heart  and  generous 
disposition.  We  might  have  been  very  happy  if  she 
had  not  been  so  opinionated." 

Eda  opposed  to  such  remarks  as  these  a  silence 
that  was  sufficiently  eloquent,  if  Mark  had  not  been 
too  self -engrossed  to  perceive  how  much  he  shocked 
and  distressed  her  b^  every  fresh  instance  of  his 
utter  indifference  to  his  wife.  And  when;  feeling  no 
compQBction  at  unfolding  his  designs  to  so  safe  a 
listener,  he  began  to  sketch  out  his  future,  she  gene- 
rally brought  his  communications  to  an  abrupt  close 
by  making  an  excuse  for  leaving  him. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  keep  this  house,"  he  said, 
when  he  came  down-stairs  on  the  morning  appointed 
for  the  funeral.  "  The  air  of  the  place  does  not  suit 
me.  I  have  such  frightful  dreams  !  As  soon  as  we 
can  do  so  decently,  we  will  advertise  it  to  be  let  or 
sold  furnished,  and  you  and  I  will  g^  into  apartments 
nearer  town,  till  I  can  settle  myself  somewhere  else. 
Tou'll  not  think  of  leaving  me  just  yet,  Eda?"  he 
went  on,  when  he  found  that  she  did  not  answer ; 
"  my  nerves  are  so  terribly  shaken,  1  do  not  feel  fit 
to  be  left  alone.  You're  not  thinking  of  quitting 
Sydenham,  are  you?" 

"Kot  at  present,  for  Mr.  Allonbyis  not  ready,"  she 
aasw^edf  blushing  slightly. 


"Nor  ever  will  be,"  said  Mark,  abruptly.  "If  he 
had  cared  anything  about  you,  he  would  not  have 
made  such  paltry  excuses  for  delaying  your  marriage." 

Eda's  colom*  rose.  "Fritz  has  not  made  any 
excuses;  none  are  needed;  we  quite  understand 
each  other." 

"  Yes,  you  are  one  of  those  simple  trusting  girls 
that  such  men  like  to  trifie  with;  but,  never  mind, 
I'll  put  an  end  to  his  shilly-shallying,  and  my  sister 
shall  marzy  some  one  fitter  for  her  than  a  third-rate 
artist,  who  shelters  himself  behind  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  his  responsibilities,  when  it  does  not  suit 
bim  to  fulfil  his  engagements!" 

This  attack  upon  Fritz  Allonby  fairly  took  away 
Eda's  breath.  She  was  very  much  inclined  to  angrily 
forbid  Mark's  interference,  buir  it  was  not  a  proper 
moment  for  risking  a  dispute,  and  so  she  coi^trained 
herself  to  make  no  reply.  If  her  brother  broached 
the  subject  at  some  future  time,  she  would  then  tell 
him  that  she  had  deliberately  pledged  herself  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Fritz  when  he  felt  himself  justified 
in  ajBking  her  to  fulfil  her  promise.  Till  then  she 
resolved  to  wait,  and  trust  him,  let  Mark  say  what 
he  would. 

The  funeral  ceremony  was  attended  with  what 
Eda  considered  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pomp 
and  show.  Knowing  how  sad  and  secluded  a  life 
Sophie  had  been  living,  it  pained  her  to  see  so  many 
indifferent  persons  assembled  at  her  interment.  But 
Mark  willed  it  so ;  he  had  invited  every  one  who  could 
claim  any  acquaintance  with  his  late  wife,  and  he 
had  desired  the  imdertaker  not  to  spare  any  adjuncts 
to  the  ceremony  that  could  heighten  its  effect,  or 
I  prove  the  profundity  of  his  own  grief. 

That  he  was  deeply  impressed  while  he  stood  by 
the  gp:ave  his  sighs  and  aJmost  convulsive  shudders 
attested ;  yet,  when  the  funeral  cortege  had  returned 
to  the  house,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  Sophie's  wilL 

He  thought  himself  weU  acquainted  with  its  pur- 
port. But  did  no  misgivings  assail  him  ?  Had  he 
never  reminded  himself  of  her  warning  words — ^not 
spoken  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  with  the  most 
sorrowful  earnestness — that  if  he  insisted  on  having 
the  one  thousand  pounds  she  was  so  unwilling  to 
sink  in  a  doubtful  scheme,  it  would  be  the  last, 
actually  the  last  sum  he  would  ever  wring  from  her 
love  or  her  duty  ? 

Eda,  who  would  gladly  have  excused  herself  from 
being  present  had  he  not  peremptorily  desired  her 
to  remain,  saw,  from  the  quiet  comer  to  which  she 
retired,  Mark's  face  flush  and  change  when  the 
lawyer  unfolded  a  parchment  he  had  brought  with 
him;  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones 
sharpened  by  uneasiness,  "  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  will  Mrs.  Qranton  signed  at  our  office,  and 
left  in  our  care,"  the  lawyer  civilly  explained. 

Mark  stepped  forward,  glanced  over  the  speaker's 
shoulder,  and  began  to  evince  much  agitation. 
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"  That  is  not  the  will  my  deceased  wife  dictated 
shortly  after  our  marriag^e." 

"Ko,  Mr.  Granton,  it  is  not.  About  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  Mrs.  Granton's  illness,  she  came  to 
our  office,  asked  for  the  will  to  which  you  are  al- 
luding, and  destroyed  it  in  our  presence.  By  her 
directions  I  then  drew  up  the  one  I  am  now  going 
to  read,  fud  she  signed  it  in  the  presence  of  suf- 
cient  witnesses." 

"  Did  she  go  to  your  office  alone  ? "  and  Mark's 
eyes  rested  suspiciously  on  Mr.  Edwards,  who  met 
his  gase,  however,  with  unruffled  composure. 

"Yes;  Mrs.  Qranton  was  alone,  and,  at  her  re- 
quest, we  procured  her  a  cab  when  she  left  us,  as  she 
disliked  making  her  way  to  the  railway  station  on 
foot  without  a  companion.     Shall  I  proceed  ?  " 

Mark  nodded  assent,  and  then  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  a  hand  that  trembled 
violently.  Hitherto  he  had  been  inclined  to  con- 
gratulate himself  that  the  brief  illness  of  his  wife 
had  effectually  prevents  any  alteration  in  the  con- 
ditions of  her  bequests ;  but  his  confidence  had 
received  a  rude  shock  when  he  discovered  that  she 
had  not  only  destroyed  the  document  drawn  up  at 
the  time  she  believed  him  to  be  devotedly  attached 
to  her,  but  executed  another  without  consulting  him, 
or  even  making  him  aware  of  the  step  she  had  taken. 
He  began  to  feel  sick  with  fear  of  the  consequences. 
He  had  dwelt  so  much  on  the  pleasant  thought  of 
having  the  uncontrolled  use  of  this  money,  that  the 
shock  of  learning  that  it  might  not  be  his  after  all 
was  indeed  a  startling  one.  Now  that  it  was  too 
late,  he  recalled  the  early  days  of  his  married  life — 
the  unlimited  trust  his  wife  had  then  reposed  in  him, 
and  how  he  had  requUed  it.  To  grasp  at  gold  he  had 
trampled  down  every  kinder,  better  feeling.  There 
had  even  been  a  guilty  joy  fluttering  in  his  heart  ever 
since  Sophie  died,  and  he  had  been  able  to  secretly 
tell  himself  that  there  was  no  one  new  to  thwart  his 
schemes,  be  they  ever  so  ambitious  or  visionary  ! 

But  the  lawyer  was  droning  through  the  customary 
preamble,  and  he  roused  himself  to  listen,  impatiently 
flinging  off  the  hand  which  Eda,  who  had  stolen  to 
his  side,  laid  affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

"To  her  beloved  husband — thank  heaven  there 
was  no  allusions  to  his  unkindness — to  her  beloved 
husband,  Mrs.  Granton  devised  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  him  in 
quarterly  instalments." 

Just  enough  to  keep  him  from  positive  want !  and 
Mark's  face  grew  ghastly  as  he  heard  it. 

Was  this  all  she  had  bequeathed  to  him  ?  Yes ; 
aU,  After  setting  aside  certain  sum^  to  be  paid  to 
charitable  institutions,  she  left  the  remainder  of  her 
property  to  her  faithful  friend,  Joseph  Edwards,  of 

Lane,  City,  in  trust  for  her  sister-in-law,  Eda, 

or  Editha,  Granton,  to  whom  she  also  bequeathed 
her  wardrobe,  jewellery,  and  such  articles  of  plate  as 
Eda  might  choose  to  select.    In  the  event  of  the 


legatee  refusing  to  accept  these  bequests  they  were 
to  devolve  upon  the  charities  already  named. 

Mark  Granton's  pride  enabled  him  to  ooncealhis 
mortification  from  the  eyes  of  his  guests,  but  Eda 
sat  like  one  stunned,  her  only  thought,  how  could 
Sophie  be  so  cruel  as  to  enrich  her  at  her  brother's 
expense  ? — how  imagine  that  she  would  ever  accept  a 
bequest  that  would  impoverish  him  P 

A  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  a  little,  and  by  the 
time  the  so-called  mourners,  seeing  that  they  were 
de  trop,  had  said  their  adieus  and  departed,  she  had 
regained  her  composure.  She  was  even  sanguine 
enough  to  tell  herself  that  after  all  it  was  of  little 
consequence.  This  will  had  doubtless  loeen  dictated 
in  one  of  those  fits  of  jealous  fury  that  attacked  the 
unhappy  wife  but  too  often ;  but  Sophie  had  felt  no 
remorse,  no  uneasiness  concerning  her  rash  act» 
knowing  full  well  that  Eda  loved  her  brother  too 
dearly  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  I  shall  make  the  property  over  to  Mark,"  Eda 
concluded,  as  she  wiped  her  tears  away,  "  reserving 
to  myself  a  few  little  articles  that  poor  Sophie  valued, 
and  this  unfortunate  document  will  be  as  if.  it  never 
existed." 

But  when  she  would  have  thrown  her  arms  around 
her  brother's  neck,  and  assured  him  that  she  should 
only  consider  herself  his  purse-bearer,  she  was 
roughly  repulsed.  They  were  alone  now,  and  the 
mask  of  smiling  indifference  Mark  had  been  forcing 
himself  to  wear  could  be  thrown  off. 

"  Hypocrite  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  think  to 
silence  my  reproaches  by  such  deceptive  caresses  ? 
It  was  you  who  dictated  this  will ! " 

"  No,  Mark,  no,  on  my  honour.  I  had  not  seen 
nor  even  heard  of  it  till  now  !  " 

"  But  you  cunningly  suggested  it.  You  sided  and 
condoled  with  the  weak  woman,  who  could  be  se 
easily  led  by  any  pretence  of  affection,  till  you  per- 
suaded her  to  think  you  an  «Dgel  and  me  a  fiend ! 
If  I  had  not  trusted  you  so  blindly  I  might  havs 
foreseen  that  you  would  take  advantage  of  her  in- 
fatuation." 

"You  cannot  mean  what  you  are  saying/'  Eda 
faltered,  in  dismay.  "  You  cannot  really  think  that 
I  have  wronged  you.  Oh,  Mark,  do  me  more  justice ! 
I  am  incapable  of  such  conduct.  It  would  be  un- 
natural." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  the  gainer  by  it,  and  so  no  one 
will  blame  you,"  he  responded,  bitterly. 

"  But,  Mark,  my  dear  brother,  pray  do  not  speak 
in  this  strain  !  After  all  what  will  it  signify  ?  I 
mean ** 

But  ere  she  could  finish  the  sentence  he  broke 
into  passionate  exclamations. 

Did  she  pretend  not  to  know  what  it  signified  to 
him ?  Was  it  to  mock  him  she  took  this  tone ?  "I 
am  ruined,"  he  added,  "ruined,  beggared!  ever.v 
hope  blighted  —  every  aspiration  crushed — and 
through  you !  through  you ! " 
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In  his  fury  he  strode  towards  her  with  his  hand 
upraised  and  clenched,  as  if  tempted  to  strike  her ; 
bub  Eda,  perceiving  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of 
himself,  turned  and  fled ;  nor  did  she  pause  till  she 
had  reached  the  room  so  lately  tenanted  by  the 
unhappy  Sophie,  and  locked  herself  within  it. 

There,  kneeling  by  the  window,  with  her  arms 
folded  on  the  cushioned  seat,  she  stayed  till  her 
alarm,  and  a  little  natural  resentment  of  his  iigustice, 
had  passed  away ;  till  she  could  say  softly  and  pity- 
ingly, "  Poor  Mark,  poor  mistaken  Mark  !  is  this  to 
be  the  end  of  his  attempts  to  win  riches  ?  Will  he 
never  never  see  how  much  he  loses  while  he  gprasps 
at  baser  metal ! " 

CHAPTEE   XLIV. 

Eda  went  to  rest  sanguine  of  finding  her  brother 
more  reasonable  in  the  morning ;  but  she  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  Mark  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
money  too  deeply  not  to  feel  very  bitter  towards  the 
more  fortunate  legatee.  He  came  to  the  breakfast- 
table  still  pale  and  sullen — ^returning  the  briefest 
answers  to  her  conciliatory  speeches,  and  when  she 
would  have  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  will, 
silencing  her  with  such  cruel  taunts  that  at  last  she 
could  not  hear  them  patiently. 

"For  shame,  Mark,  for  shame!"  she  cried,  in- 
dignantly. "  Do  you  judge  me  by  "yourself  P  Do 
you  think  that  gold  is  more  precious  in  my  eyes  than 
my  own  self-respect  P  Peace !  I  will  not  hear  you 
say  such  things  again  !  " 

And  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  determined  to  take 
refuge  with  Gran  till  Mark  had  come  to  his  senses, 
and  could  be  induced  to  believe  her  protestations  of 
innocence.  But  ere  her  trunks  were  packed,  she 
hesitated  to  take  this  step.  How  could  she  leave  him 
in  his  present  mood  ?  Did  he  not  need  her  forbear- 
ance now  more  than  he  had  ever  done  P  If  she — his 
nearest  relative — his  truest,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  day 
of  adversity,  his  only  friend,  estranged  herself,  and  left 
>^itw  to  his  own  devices,  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  ? 

With  these  thoughts  kindlier  emotions  returned. 
8ke  would  be  patient  with  him,  be  he  ever  so  f  roward, 
and  take  counsel  with  Fritz  how  to  act  with  regard 
to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Sophie's  bequest. 
No  pleasurable  feelings  could  attach  to  it  if  Mark 
must  be  the  sufferer  by  her  prosperity,  and  but  for 
the  hope  that  he  would  permit  her  to  share  it  with 
him,  she  would  have  been  tempted  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Granton's  lawyer  at  once,  and  positively  decline  to 
become  the  recipient  of  the  legacy. 

However,  Eda  was  not  accustomed  to  act  too 
hastily.  Fritz,  whose  well-doing  was  as  dear  to  her  as 
her  brother's,  must  be  considered  and  consulted,  ax^d 
she  was  just  folding  and  directing  a  note  to  the 
artist,  entreating  him  to  come  to  her  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  when  Mr.  Edwards  was  announced. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,  Miss  Granton,''  he 
said,  "  because  I  want  you  to  thoroughly  understand 


my  deceased  client's  motives  in  making  so  strange  a 
wilL  I  had  enjoyed  her  confidence  lor  some  years, 
and  I  believe  that  since  she  learned  from  her  physician 
that  her  days  were  numbered,  she  was  unselfishly 
anxious  to  do  her  best  for  the  young  man  she 
married — excuse  my  candour — more  hastily  than 
wisely." 

"  And  yet **  Eda  began,  but  paused,  unwilling 

to  cast  a  shadow  of  blame  on  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

"And  yet  you  think  she  has  treated  him  ill  in 
leaving  him  m^ely  a  small  annuity  ?  She  did  not 
do  this  tin  she  had  assured  herself  that  Mr.  Granton 
had  faJlen*  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  scheming, 
unscrupulous  men,  who  will  ruin  him.  Had  she  left 
him  all  she  possessed  it  v^ould  only  have  gone  to 
swell  their  purses.  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  she 
preferred  to  bequeath  it  to  a  person  who  would  put 
it  to  better  uses  P" 

"  But  why  should  Mark  always  be  the  dupe  of  the 
desigxdngp"  asked  Eda,  doubtfully,  for  she  was  dis- 
posed to  resent  the  disparaging  tone  in  which  the 
elderly  and  successful  man  spoke  of  his  younger 
rival  in  the  field. 

,  "I  think  I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Granton.  It  is 
because  he  is  over-confident  in  his  own  abilities  as  a 
man  of  business." 

"  Mark  is  clever,  energetic,  and  persevering,  no  one 
can  deny  that ! "  the  affectionate  sister  interposed. 

"  And  yet  he  is  always  being  victimised,  because 
he  is  not  content  with  reasonable  gains.  He  has 
heard  of  speculators  who  by  some  lucky  chance  have 
bagged  their  thousands,  and  he  aspires  to  be  equally 
fortunate ;  this  it  is  that  induces  him  to  consort  with 
a  set  of  oraf ty  fellows  who  encourage  his  eagerness 
to  grow  rich,  not  from  any  desire  to  see  him  succeed, 
but  that  they  may  make  use  of  him,  and  so  he  is 
fiattered  and  blinded  with  promises  that  some  day  or 
other  he  finds  his  clever  friends  unable  to  perform. 
How  people,  who  are  sensible  enough  on  other  points, 
can  be  so  easily  led  away,  so  duped  by  the  tall  talk 
and  speoiousness  of  a  few  knavish  rascals,  I  never 
have  been  able  to  understand,  and  perhaps  I  never 
shall." 

"  But  how  shall  I  make  my  brother  see  that  it  was 
in  love,  and  not  from  any  revengeful  feeling  for 
fancied  slights,  that  his  wife  dictated  her  wiUP" 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  grown  very  warm  with 
talking,  fanned  himself  with  his  hat,  and  pondered  a 
while  before  replying. 

"Tou  must  not  think  that  I  approve  of  what 
Mrs.  Granton  has  done,  for  I  see  that  it  has  placed 
you  in  a  false  position;  but  I  had  no  hand  in  it, 
beyond  verifying  her  own  suspicions  of  the  state  of 
Mr.  Granton's  affairs." 

"  Are  you  then  quite  sure  that  they  are  as  desperate 
as  he — as  you  have  just  now  represented  them  ?" 
Quite,"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
Bat  a  timely  advance,  might  it  not  enable  him 
to  recover  himself  P"  asked  Eda,  doubtfully. 
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*'No,  for  the  scbeine  in  which  he  has  embarked 
80  much  of  his  cash,  and  would  have  risJced  more,  has 
no  foundation.  It  is  one  of  those  paper  kites  flown 
to  attract  the  unwary,  as  Mr.  Granton  himself  will 
soon  be  forced  to  acknowledge.  A  very  little  while, 
and  there  will  be  an  exposure,  and  the  projectors 
of  the  affair  will  make  themselves  scarce  till  the  first 
hue  and  cry  has  gone  over.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  young  l^^iy,  your  brother  will  be  better  off  with 
the  annuity  he  now  despises  than  if  he  were  burdened 
with  the  liabilities  of  a  defunct  company.  When  he 
begins  to  see  this,  then  tell  him  that  steady  work  is 
the  surest  and  only  legitimate  road  to  prosperity, 
and  that  making  money  for  money's  sake  is  about 
the  saddest  lot  to  which  a  clever  young  fellow  can 
doom  himself." 

When  Fritz  Allonby  arrived,  bringing  in  his 
looks  and  softened  voice  the  pity  and  comfort  £da 
now  so  sorely  needed,  he  would  fain  have  taken  his 
betrothed  at  once  to  Gran  and  Doris,  for  her  face 
wore  a  sadder  and  more  harassed  look  than  he  had 
ever  before  seen  upon  it.  But  he  had  too  great  a 
reverence  for  the  bond  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
unity  to  counsel  her  to  take  any  step  that  might 
increase  the  ill-feeling  Mark  was  already  evincing, 
and  so  he  contented  himself  with  doing  his  best  to 
cheer  her,  and  counselling  patience. 

"Your  brother  cannot  long  remain  insensible  to 
the  truth,  dear  Eda.     In  the  first  bitterness  of  his 


mortification  he  has  forgotten  your  much-tried 
affection  and  your  consistent  life.  Presently  he  will 
be  ajshamed  of  his  violence,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  his  future  withont 
galling  his  pride  or  interfering  with  his  own  in- 
dependence of  action.'* 

The  advice  was  felt  to  be  good ;  and,  sustained  and 
inspirited  by  her  lover^s  daily  letters/ Eda  persevered 
in  her  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  Bugrj  sullen  man 
whom  she  only  saw  at  meals,  and  who  still  refused  to 
see  her  pleading  looks  or  accept  her  smallest  atten- 
tions. 

One  morning,  as  they  sat  vis-d-vis  at  their  silent, 
unsocial  breakfast,  she  saw  Maork  suddenly  lay  down 
the  morning  paper,  looking,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  so  ghastly,  that  she  started  up,  thinking  he  was 
ill ;  but  without  replying  to  her  inquiries  he  put  her 
aside,  and  left  the  room.  However,  on  running  her 
eye  down  the  column  he  had  been  reading,  the  cause 
of  his  agitation  was  palpable  enough,  for  there,  in 
large  letters,  she  saw  announced,  "Another  Fraud  on 

the  Public.     Collapse  of  the Company."    The 

bubble  had  burst,  and  the  secretary  had  absconded, 
carrying  with  him  t^e  last  thousand  Mark  had 
wrung  from  his  reluctant  wife. 

That  same  evening  one  of  the  servants  whispered 
to  Eda  that  Mr.  Granton  was  packing  a  portmanteau, 
and  making  preparations  for  a  journey. 

(To  be  conclvdei,) 


ATTNT    JESSIE. 

BT  THS  AUTHO&  OF  "SHAQ  AND  DOLL,"  "  HUGO'S  HBB0I8M,"  XTC. 


CHAFTEB  n. 

FEW  evenings  afterwards,  when  Esther 
came  home  as  usual,  her  quick  eyes  pbr- 
oeived  in  a  moment  that  something  was 
amiss  with  her  aunt.  It  was  not  only 
that  the  patient  face  looked  even  paler  than  its  wont, 
but  there  was  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  on  it — so 
deep  that  even  the  smile  of  welcome  with  which  she 
always  greeted  the  returning  one  could  not  entirely 
chase  it  away. 

"What  is  it.  Aunt  Jessie?''  said  the  young  girl, 
coming  across  and  taking  up  her  favourite  position  on 
her  knees  in  front  of  the  little  fire,  and  close  beside 
her  aunt's  chair.  "Has  anything  been  vexing  you  ?" 
"I'm  afraid  I've  been  vexing  myself,  dear,  and 
fretting  a  great  deal  more,  than  I  ought,  when  I've  so 
many  blessings  left  me." 

"  But  what  have  you  to  fret  about,  aunt  ? — I  mean, 
what  new  thing?"  and  Esther  looked  up  with  that 
searching  inquiring  gaze  with  which  she  so  often 
lately  had  scanned  her  aunt's  face. 

"I    took    the    shirts    back    toniay,    Esther,    to 
Mr.  Jones." 
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Did  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  start,  as  she 
thought  upon  the  heavy  sleep  which  had  prevented 
her  awaking  the  last  two  or  three  mornings,  until 
so  late  that  there  was  not  a  minute  for  work.  "  I 
thought  they  weren't  finished,"  she  added. 

"Yes;  I  finished  them  this  afternoon,  and  went 
with  them  directly,  because,  you  ^ow,  Mr.  Jones 
was  in  such  a  hurry  for  them.     But,  Esther " 

"What,  Aunt  Jessie?" 

"  He  says  he  can't  give  me  any  more  to  do." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  sad  tone,  and 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl.  She 
tried  to  blink  them  away  unperceived,  looking 
earnestly  into  the  fire  meantime;  and  then,  in  as 
quiet  and  caJm  a  voice  as  she  could  assume,  asked, 
"Why  won't  he  give  you  any  more,  auntie  ?" 

"Because" — and  the  speaker  paused,  as  though 
reluctant  to  bring  out  the  words — "  because,  he  says, 
they  are  so  badly  done — some  of  them,  at  least — that 
he  could  never  sell  them  with  such  work  in  them.  He 
said  he  couldn't  afford  to  pay  me  for  simply  spoiling 
the  goods." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Jessie!" 
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"  So  I  had  to  come  away  without  any  more.  Only 
he  picked  out  two  or  three,  and  said  I  must  do  them 
over  again,  and  put  better  work  in  them.'* 

"  Oh,  auntie,  how  could  he  V* 

"It  was  quite  natural,  dear,  if  tfaey  were  badly 
done." 

"  But  you've  worked  for  him  so  many  years ;  and 
I'm  sure  you  used  to  put  beautiful  work — nobody 
could  have  done  better." 

" '  Used  to,*  perhaps  j  but  I  don't  now,  Tm  airaid, 
Mr.  Jones  has  found  fault  several  times  lately;  and 
at  last  he  says  he  can't  employ  me  any  more." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  time 
Esther  remained  motionless,  with  her  head  resting  on 
her  aunt's  lap,  and  her  face  hidden  from  view. 

"Can  you  guess  why  the  work  is  so  badly  done, 
Esther,  dear?"  and  the  elder  woman's  hand  was  laid 
gently  upon  the  bowed  head  before  her. 

Another  pause;  and  then  all  Esther  said  was  the 
one  word— "Why?" 

"  Because,  my  child — and  it's  no  use  to  tiy  to  hide 
it  from  you  any  longer — your  aunt  is  getting  old,  and 
her  sight  isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  In  fact,  Esther^ 
I — I  cum  getting  hUnd  /" 

The  girl  started  up,  and  threw  her  arms  impulsively 
round  the  other's  neck. 

Oh,  auntie,  surely,  surely  it  cannot  be  true!" 
It  is,  my  darling,  I'm  afraid,  too  true!" 
But  perhaps  it  may  get  better  again.    Perhaps,  if 
you  were  to  go  to  some  doctor,  he  might  be  able  to  do 
you  some  good«    You  haven't  tried  that  yet." 

"Yes  I  have,  dear:  I've  beexi  to  Dr.  Middleton, 
who  is  considered  so  clever  with  the  eyes.  I  went  at 
the  time  he  sees  people  free ;  and  he  l<A>ked  at  me, 
and  said  he  feared  there  was  no  hope." 

"  You  never  told  me,"  said  Esther,  in  tones  of  gentle 
reproach. 

"No,  dear,  I  didn't  tell  you,  because  I  cbuldn't  bear 
to  bring  any  fresh  cares  upon  your  shoulders,  and  so 
I  thought  I  would  wait  until  I  was  quite  sure.  I  tried 
to  hide  it  from  you,  for  I  thought  that  as  Ipng  as 
ever  I  could  you  should  go  on  in  ignorance  of  the 
trouble  coming  upon  us.  But  now,  Esther,  I  can't 
keep  it  from  you  any  longer." 

The  young  girl  kept  her  own  counsel,  and  said  not 
a  word  of  how  she  had  guessed  the  secret  for  herself, 
and  how  her  heart  had  often  bled,  to  watch  the 
precious  sight  growing  dimmer  day  by  day.  She  had 
seen  through  the  loving  devices  of  the  other  to 
endeavour  to  spare  her  as  long  as  possible,  and  had 
breathed  not  a  word  of  her  suspicions;  but  it  had 
been  hard  at  times  not  to  break  through  the  barriers 
of  silence,  and  pour  out  the  sympathy  with  which  her 
heart  had  overflowed  whenever  she  had  seen  the 
deepening  look  of  care  and  sadness  resting  on  the 
beloved  face  of  her  who  had  been  almost  more  than  a 
mother  to  her. 

For  they  both  knew  what  blindness  meant  in  this 
case :  not  simply  deprivation  of  sight — one  of  Qod's 


choicest  blessings — ^but  the  means  of  eaoming  a  liveli- 
hood, scanty  though  that  might  have  been,  taken 
away,  and  nothing  save  deepest  poverty,  almost 
starvation,  staring  the  elder  one  in  the  face,  or, 
that  greatest  dread  and  fear  of  the  poor,  the  work- 
house. For  Esther — ^willing  as  she  was,  and  ready,  in 
the  depths  of  her  grateful  loving  heart  to  work  and 
toil  as  far  as  human  strength  and  ability  could  carry 
her — ^knew  te  her  sorrow,  that  she  could  do  Httle 
more  than  she  did  already. 

She  had  only  lately  obtained  this,  her  first  situa- 
tion, in  Mr.  Webbe's  shop ;  and  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  she  was  to  receive  nothing,  but  to  give 
her  services  in  return  for  learning  the  business.  She 
had  her  dinner  and  tea  there,  and,  indeed,  could  have 
lived  altogether  in  the  house;  but  it  was  her  own 
wish  and  choice  to  oome  home  every  night,  even 
though  doing  so  involved  a  long  walk  through  some 
of  the  worst  parts  of  the  city.  But  her  aunt  would 
have  been  lonely  withoat  her;  and  that  annt  had 
toiled  and  striven  for  her  ever  since  she  had  been 
left,  a  helpless  infant,  to  her  care.  Esther  longed  so 
ardently  to  be  able  to  repay  some  of  that  love  and 
devotion;  but  circumstances  had  always  seemed 
against  her.  / 

When  Esther  had  been  old  enough  to  leave  school, 
Mrs.  Lang,  thinking  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  her 
niece,  and  might  enable  them  hereafter  to  keep  a 
little  home  together,  had  embraced  an  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  of  apprenticing  her  to  a  dress, 
maker  who  at  that  time  was  living  in  the  same 
house,  and,  according  to  appearances,  had  a  tolerably 
good  business.  To  do  this  she  had  been  forced  to 
"  live  hard,"  as  the  expression  goes — ^had  stinted  her- 
self in  every  way,  and  had  sat  up  a  great  part  of 
the  night,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
working  as  fast  as  her  fingers  could  go,  at  the  shirt- 
making,  which  was  her  only  means  of  earning  money. 

The  shop  for  which  she  worked  had  employed  her 
for  years,  and  she  had  received  a  constant  supply, 
sufficient  to  keep  her  always  occupied.  But  it  was 
miserable  pay — only  enough,  with  all  her  industry,  to 
provide  them  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  with- 
out which  they  must  have  perished,  and  making  no 
compensation  for  the  perpetual  weary  aching  of  back, 
and  head,  and  eyes,  which  such  close  unremitting 
Vipplication  entailed. 

At  length,  when  Esther's  term  of  apprenticeship 
was  beginning  to  draw  to  a  close,  and  she  was  in- 
dulging hopes  of  being  able  in  time  to  earn  some- 
thing, and  thus  be  no  longer  a  burden  to  hefr  aunt. 
Miss  Cooper's  affairs  suddenly  appeared  to  be  in  in- 
extricable confusion,  she  hastily  threw  up  her  business, 
quitted  the  place,  and  Esther  was  cast  upon  her  own 
resoKrces. 

Nothing  had  offered,  save  this  situation  at  Mr. 
Webbe's — a  linendrapez's  shop,  in  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  crowded  of  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old 
dty.     Estlier   had  engaged    herself,  as  they  were 
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konest  respectable  people ;  and,  in  time,  there  was  the 
promise  of  a  salary,  thongh  for  the  present  her  hopes 
of  helping  her  aunt  were  disappointed. 

She  had  hard  work  at  her  new  post — had  to  be 
there  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  with 
scarcely  a  minute's  breathing-space  through  the  day, 
and  the  additional  fatigue  of  her  long  walk  to  and 
fro.  And  she  was  naturally  delicate,  and  ill  fitted  to 
stand  such  a  life.  Bat  she  had  a  brave  spirit,  and 
tried  to  make  light  of  all  disagreeables,  and  be,  as 
she  had  ever  been,  the  joy  and  comfort  of  her  aunt's 
declining  years.  But  Mrs.  Lang  knew,  and  her  niece 
knew,  that  with  the  former's  sight  would  go  her 
power  of  maintaining  herself ;  and  Esther  not  having 
yet  attained  to  the  summit  of  her  wishes — ^namely,  to 
be  able  to  support  them  both — what  could  be  done  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  utterance  of  that  short 
sentence — "  I  am  getting  blind  !"^had  struck  with  a 
chill  sense  of  sorrow  upon  the  young  heart,  con- 
firming the  fears  which  she  bad  been  struggling  to 
put  from  her;  whilst  even  to  the  other  the  sound 
of  her  own  words  seemed  to  place  the  fact  beyond  all 
doubt  and  question. 

Esther  took  the  rcgeoted  shirts — for  there  was  no 
longer  cause  for  concealment;  she  need  nd  longer 
pretend  not  to  see  that  the  sight  of  the  other  was 
failing — and,  trying  to  force  back  the  tears  which 
filled  her  eyes,  she  bent  over  her  work  for  some  time 
without  speaking. 

"  It's  all  quite  right,  Esther,"  said  the  quiet  voice 
of  her  aunt,  at  length — "  we  are  sure  of  that,  aren't 
we?" 

No  reply,  save  a  sort  of  stifled  sob. 
"And  if  we  should  have  to  pai-t  for  a  time,  and  I 
seek  a  shelter  somewhere  else,  it  would  still  all  be 
right    and    kind — we    should  be  certain    of    that, 
shouldn't  we?" 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Jessie !  it  seems  so  hard  1 " 

"  That's  because  we  can't  see  aright,  Esther.  But 
whatever  we  do,  don't  let  us  doubt  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  our  Father.  I  have  been  faithless,  I  know ; 
I've  sat  wondering  and  thinking  what  would  be- 
oome  of  us,  and  prayed  the  Lord  to  spare  me  my 
sight  until  you  were  able  to  be  earning  something  ; 
because  I  know  your  loving  heart,  Esther,  and  that 
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you'd  be  glad  to  give  me  a  share  of  anything  you 
had." 

Oh,  how  glad !"  ejaculated  Esther. 
But  He  hasn't  gpranted  me  that,"  pursued  the 
other,  "  and  so  I  know  He  has  something  better  for 
me  instead.     If  that  had  been  the  best  thing,  He 
would  have  given  it." 

Esther  glanced  up  with  a  sort  of  veneration  at  the 
sweet  face  before  her,  marvelling  at  its  patience  and 
calmness ;  and  as  she  looked,  she  inwardly  acknow- 
ledged that  she  had  still  much  to  learn  before  she 
could  yield  up  her  will  in  such  submission. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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133.  What  king  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for 
burning  incense  ? 

134.  What  miracle  did  God  work  to  enable  a 
widow  to  pay  her  debts  ? 

135.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  several  tools  of  the 
carpenter  are  mentioned. 

136.  Mention  some  women  who  helped  to  build 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

137.  Who  are  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  hia  kins- 
men? 

138.  Where  is  it  stated  that  to  win  an  "offended 
brother"  is  harder  than  to  take  a  a^trong  city P  Quote 
passage. 

AKBWBBB  TO  QtrSSTIOMS  ON  PAOS  320. 

121.  Cracknels  (I  Kings  xiv.  3). 

122.  "Behold,  are  not  all  these  which  speak 
GkilileanB?"(Act8ii.  7). 

123v  When  Ebed-melech,  the  Ethiopian,  drew  up 
Jeremiah  out  of  the  dungeon  (Jer.  xzxvui.  11,  12). 

124.  Because  "be  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake  also  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes  "  (1  Kings  iv.  83). 

125.  The  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians— "  Ye  see  how 
large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own 
hand  "  (GaL  vi.  11). 

126.  Omri  (1  Kings  xvi  23,  24). 


MINE 


F  mine 's  the  tree,  the  leaves  were  mine. 

But  they  from  all  their  boughs  are  fled ; 
If  mine 's  the  field,  the  tree  was  mine. 
But  that  is  weather-wrecked  and  dead. 

If  mine 's  the  stream,  the  water 's  mine. 
But  yet  for  me  it  will  not  stay ; 

I  cannot  keep  me  all  that's  mine. 
As  God  may  will  it  g^oes  away. 


But  if  I  lose  the  leaves  of  mine, 
The  spring  gives  new  ones  to  the  twig ; 

And  if  I  lose  a  tree  of  mine. 

My  sapling  groweth  on  tree-big. 

If  I  lose  water  that  is  mine. 
More  follows  to  me  from  above ; 

And  il  the  Lord  may  take  of  mine 
He  well  can  make  it  good  in  lore. 


THE  QUIVER. 


(Draam  fy  F.  Babnakd.} 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELLS. 


vvKB  flntui;  mom  in  earlj  3pmig, 
nX,       Whea  tha  grata  wtm  bright  with  dew, 
~y  And  from  his  neat  with  flntfring  wing; 
The  kik  to  heaven  flew. 


Pasiing  beneath  the  grey  church  tower. 
We  heard  the  old  bells  ring — 

My  lore  end  I — and  mfBtic  power 
Seemed  bom  in  their  jcyoiu  awing ; 
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And  as  the  notes  came  stealing 

Along  on  the  breesy  wind. 
Glad  hopes  in  their  tones  revealing. 

We  stood  with  arms  entwined ; 
For  thej  told  of  a  joyous  morrow. 

When  we  two  should  be  one. 
Of  a  life  scarce  knowing  sorrow 

Beneath  Love's  cheering  sun. 

At  noon-tide  on  a  summer's  day. 

When  all  around  was  bright. 
And  seft  white  clouds  of  fleecy  spray 

Were  sparkling  in  the  light. 
Slow-stepping  from  the  church's  shade 

We  heard  the  glad  bells  peal — 
My  wife  and  I — the  day  that  made 

Us  one  for  wee  or  weal ; 
And  the  tones  o*  the  bells  loud  ringing 

Our  joyous  masriage  lay. 
Seemed  those  of  old  friends  bringing 

Good  wishes  for  the  day; 
For  they  sang  of  a  happy  present^ 

Of  joy  in  the  brigfht  to-be, 
Of  a  future  whose  sky  was  pleasant. 

From  threat'ning  storm-clouds  free. 

When  blew  the  breath  of  autumn  days 
Through  trees  fast  growing  bare. 

And  the  setting  sun's  bright  golden  rays 
Were  flushing  the  mellow  air. 


Walking  along  the  dead  leaves  o'er. 

We  heard  the  bells  again» 
And  memory  with  their  music  bore 

One  little  note  of  pain ; 
For  the  voice  of  the  bells  seemed  telling 

Of  a  child  at  her  mother's  knee ; 
And  then  like  dirge -motes  swelling 

In  mournful  melody ; 
Hands  clasped  in  prayer  at  even. 

Cold  with  the  morning  sun ! 
O  Lord,  who  hast  all  good  given> 

Thy  will.  Thy  will  be  done  ! 

On  frosty  night  'mid  Winter  drear. 

When  snow  lies  thick  withoht. 
We  wait  the  death  o'  the  glad  old  yeafr. 

And  hear  the  bells  ring  out — 
Those  bells  we  heard  in  days  long-past. 

We  hear  again  to-night. 
And  this  world's  veil  seems  fading  fast. 

And  rolling  out  of  sight ; 
For  the  tones  o'  the  bells  loud  ringing 

The  happy  young  year's  lay. 
To  us  seem  also  singing 

To  welcome  us  away; 
For  they  tell  of  a  home  in  heaven, 

A  haven  of  peace  and  love. 
Where  we  who  on  earth  have  striven 

May  dwell  together  a)>ave. 


G.  W. 


LOST    IN    THE    WINNING. 


OHAPTEB  XLV. 
HS  thought  that  Mark  might  be  leaving 
her  to  return  no  more  g^ve  Eda  courage 
to  enter  his  room,  and  bestfdch  him  to 
tell  her  whither  he  was  going. 

"  To  America,"  he  answered,  without 
lookmg  up  from  the  valise  he  was  strapping ;  "there 
may  be  better  openings  for  a  penniless  man  in  that 
country  than  there  are  in  this." 

"  But  you  will  never  be  penniless,  dearest  Mark, 
while  I  have  anything  for  you  to  share.  Why  will 
you  persist  in  mi^udging  me  ?  How  can  you  help 
seeing  that  I  deplore  Sophie's  bequest  as  much — 
nay,  more  than  you  do  ?" 

"  We  will  not  discuss  this  subject,"  he  answered, 
more  affected  by  her  streaming  eyes  and  clinging 
arms  than  he  would  have  acknowledged.  "  No,  I  am 
not  angry  with  you  now,  Eda.  If  you  did  forestall 
me  with  my  wife,  you  only  acted  on  my  own  maxim 
—every  one  for  himself.  No,  I  am  not  angry ;  but 
we  are  best  apart,  and  I  am  siok  of  England." 

"But  these  are  not  sufBeient  reasons  why  you 
should  leave  in  such  haste,"  she  urged,  resolutely 
putting  her  own  soreness  of  heart  in  the  background. 
"  If  you  are  determined  to  begin  the  world  afresh  in 


another  land,  it  would  be  uEeless  opposing  you ;  bat 
let  me  go  with  you,  if  only  for  a  year  or  two.  Oh, 
my  brother,  don't  thrust  me  from  you  again !  Let 
me  share  your  fortunes  till  you  are  a  happier  man/' 

"This  is  nonsense/'  he  exclaimed,  roughly.  "Ton 
know  very  well  that  if  I  were  to  aooept  your  offer 
you  would  draw  back." 

"  Try  me !"  she  said,  lookmg  into  his  face— "try 
me,  Mark  !" 

"  And  Mr.  AUonby  ?  I  thought  your  attachment 
in  that  quarter  would  come  to  nothing  as  soon  as 
you  heard  of  this  legacy  ! " 

The  sneer  was  passed  over  as  if  she  did  not  hear 
it ;  though  Eda's  voice  took  a  tenderer  tone  as  she 
replied,  "  Fritz  will  wait  for  me.  We  do  not  lore 
each  other  so  lightly  as  to  fear  a  parting,  eren 
though  it  may  be  a  long  one ;  and  he  is  too  fond  of 
his  own  brothers — too  ready  to  make  far  greater 
sacrifices  for  their  sakes — ^to  oome  between  me  and 


mine. 

"  I  shall  not  demand  any  sacrifice  from  either  of 
you.  I  will  go  alone,  and  you  can  forget  me  as  soon 
AS  you  please ;  though  I  suppose  I  need  not  haro 
troubled  yon  with  this  injunction;  men  who  have 
failed  soon  pass  out  ef  mind.** 


LOST  IN  THE  WINNING. 
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Eda's  tears  dried  on  her  cheeks  as  she  listened  to 
ihis  cmel  speech,  and  she  felt  greatly  tempted  to 
leave  him ;  hut  the  impalse  was  conquered^  and  only 
by  a  qniver  in  her  voice  did  she  betray  how  deeply 
it  had  stang  her. 

"Mark,  we  are  the  children  of  the  same  loving 
mother,  whose  last  words  were  a  prayer  for  those  she 
left  behind.  Had  I  no  affection  for  you  I  should 
stUl  endeavour  to  obey  her  injunction/that  we  should 
cling  together ;  and  I  am  ready  to  share  your  foi'tune 
either  in  England  or  America  until  brighter  days 
smile  upon  you," 

He  did  not  answer,  till,  wearying  of  his  silence,  she 
said,  "  Will  you  not  take  me  with  you  ?  *'  when  he 
uttered  a  curt  and  decided,  '*  No." 

Still  Eda  kept  back  the  angry  words  thronging  to 
her  lips.  It  was  hard  to  have,  her  affection  slighted, 
and  her  motives  misconstrued,  but  she  would  not 
increase  the  bitterness  of  such  a  parting  by  re- 
taliating; and,  bending  over  him  as  he  knelt  on 
the  floor  busy  with  the  lock  of  a  traveUing-bag,  she 
left  a  kiss  and  a  tear  on  his  forehead,  and  then 
sorrowfully  turned  away. 

"Eda!" 

The  barrier  was  broken  down  at  last  1  With  his 
features  working  convulsively,  and  a  suspicious 
moisture  in  his  eyes,  Mark  had  started  up  and  ex- 
tended his  arms.  The  next  moment  his  sister  was 
wrapped  in  them,  and  weeping  on  his  breast.  For 
some  time  not  a  word  was  spoken,  nor  was  any 
avowal  made  of  remorse  for  past  unkindness.  But 
it  was  not  needed;  that  long  lingering  embrace 
atoned  to  Eda  for  all  she  had  suffered. 

"  Ton  must  let  me  go,  little  sis,"  Mark  said,  pre- 
sently, touching  the  valise  with  his  foot ;  "  I  shall 
never  do  any  good  here,  and  I  have  always  had  a 
great  fancy  for  seeing  New  York." 

"  But  not  alone,  Mark  ?"  . 

"Tes,  Eda,  alone t  No,  not  another  word;  I 
neither  can  nor  will  take  you  with  me.  I  have  been 
a  selfish  fellow  all  my  life,  but  I*m  not  bad  enough 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  marriage.  Every  one 
speaks  so  well  of  Allonby>  that  I  suppose  he  is  worthy 
of  you.  When  I  have  made  a  fortune  1*11  oome  hack 
to  see  you  in  your  new  character  as  a  wife." 

"But  you  will  take  time  for  consideration;  you 
will  promise  not  to  do  anything  hastily  ?  " 

He  hesitated ;  but  he  could  no  longer  steel  himself 
against  her  entreaties.  "  To  please  you,  I  will  start 
from  London  m  the  Bremen^  which  does  not  sail  for 
a  week,  instead  of  taking  my  passage  from  Liverpool 
to-morrow ;  but  pray  don't  a»k  any  further  oon- 
oeasions,  there's  a  good  girl !  for  nothing  but  change 
and  action  will  rid  me  of  the  feverish  misery  that  is 
now  oppressing  me.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  yet  to 
what  has  happened." 

Eda  dung  closely  to  his  side  during  the  next  few 
days,  or  when  he  was  absent  busied  herself  in  gather- 
ing together  everything  that  could  add  to  his  comfort 


on  the  voyage.  She  removed  to  an  hotel  in  the  City, 
so  as  to  be  near  him  when  the  winding  up  of  some 
business  connected  with  the  defunct  company  rendered 
his  presence  there  necessary;  and  Doris  joined  her, 
proving  invaluable  in  selecting  and  packing  the 
voyager's  wardrobe.  Fritz,  too,  came  once  or  twice 
every  day,  to  give  his  betrothed  the  support  of  his 
firmer  mind;  and  though  Mark  had  in  a  great  measure 
relapsed  into  his  sullen  reserve,  he  was  no  longer 
imkind  nor  ungrateful. 

Eda  prayed  so  earnestly  that  he  would  go  with  her 
to  look  at  their  mother's  grave,  that,  although  it  was 
against  his  will,  he  consented.  But  she  was  almost 
sorry  she  had  urged  it,  when  Mark,  with  one  hasty 
glance  ^t  the  lowly  mound,  moved  away,  and  waited 
for  her  at  a  distance.  How  changed  he  was  from 
the  bright  bold  boy  who  had  been  the  object  of  so 
many  prayers !  If  his  mother  could  see  him  now, 
would  she  recognise  in  this  haggard  moody  man, 
whose  eyes  were  rarely  lifted  from  the  ground,  the 
hopeful  Mark  who  had  thought  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  climb  to  fortune  P 

Then  Eda  began  to  grieve  for  herself.  She  had 
started  in  life  intent  on  carrying  out  that  dear 
mother's  most  cherished  wish — she  had  resolved  to 
be  Mark's  friend  and  adviser,  cheering  him  when 
he  looked  sad,  and  rejoicing  with  him  when  all  went 
well — but  eveiy  attempt  to  do  this  had  been  thwarted, 
and  by  Mark  himself. 

Ought  she,  however,  jto  turn  back  from  her  self- 
imposed  task  now  he  might  be  induced  to  take  a 
truer  view  of  life,  and  glean  from  his  failures  wisdom 
to  guide  him  through  the  future  ? 

She  carried  her  troubled  thoughts  to  Gran,  who 
chided  her  for  them.  "  Child,  can't  you  see  that  there 
may  be  a  lesson  for  yourself  in  your  want  of  influence 
over  your  brother  ?  Haven't  you  depended  too  much 
on  what  you  could  do  towards  making  him  a  good 
man?  You  forget  that  he  is  in  €k>d's  hands,  and 
under  His  guidance,  though  he  rebels  against  it,  and 
won't  see  it  just  yet.  Pray  for  him  as  much  as  you 
like,  my  dear,  but  leave  the  issue  to  Him  who  doeth 
all  things  well.' ' 

Eda  was  rebuked,  but  at  the  same  time  consoled, 
and  she  went  bravely  through  the  parting  scene  with 
Mark,  whose  spirits  rose  as  he  stepped  on  board  the 
Bremen,  with  the  notes  his  sister  had  procured  from 
Mr.  Edwards  in  his  pocket-book.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  his 
comfort,  and  the  neat  little  cabin  secured  for  his  use; 
and  as  his  sister  and  Fritz  lingered  till  the  last 
moment,  he  began  to  talk  hopefully  of  what  he  should 
achieve  in  the  West. 

But  his  brow  clouded  when  the  signal  for  strangers 
to  leave  the  ship  was  given,  and  he  kissed  Eda's  lips 
repeatedly  ere  he  put  her  into  Mr.  Allonby's  arms. 
"  Take  care  of  her  I"  he  said,  huskily.  "  She  has  been 
the  best  of  sisters ;  she  will  be  the  best  of  wives.  If  ' 
I  do  prove  good  for  anything,  it  will  be  to  Eda  ^>iat 
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I  shall  owe  it ;    and  now  wish  me  success  and  good- 
bye!" 

But  still  £da  grasped  his  sleeve.  *'  I  cannot  let 
you  go,  Mark,  till  you  give  me  one  promise — that  if 
your  heart  yearns  for  home,  you  will  come  back  to 


us." 

"  I  do  promise,  Eda." 

"  And  dear^  dear  brother !  will  you  try  to  think 
that  there  are  some  things  well  lo^t  in  the  winning, 
and  a  prize  to  be  won  better  worth  striving  for  than 
g^ld  or  worldly  renown  ?  " 

Ho  nodded,  and  gently  withdrew  himself  from  her 
clasp ;  but  seeing  that  Eda  stiU  regarded  him  wist- 
fully, he  came  back  to  embrace  her  again,  and  to 
whisper,  "  I  do  think  so  now.  I  do  feel  that  my 
life  has  been  hitherto  one  tissue  of  errors  and  mis- 


takes :  but  if  I  live,  little  sister — ^if  I  live,  with  God's 
help,'*  and  he  bowed  his  head  reverently,  "  I  will 
retrieve  them ! " 

The  ship  sailed  away,  and  Eda  went  to  be  the 
light  of  a  good  man's  home,  a  true  helpmeet  to 
Fritz  Allonby,  and  a  wise  as  well  as  loving  mother 
to  his  children. 

The  ship  sailed  away,  to  be  heard  of  never  more. 
Whether,  in  the  tedious  hours  of  the  voyage,  Mark 
ooQununed  with  his  own  heart,  and  sought  at  last 
the  true  riches  which  alone  bring  peace  with  them, 
none  here  can  know ;  but  the  hopes  engendered  by  his 
parting  words  mingled  with  Eda's  g^ef  for  his  loss ; 
and  by  her  at  least  his  memory  was,  and  always  will 
be,  tendeiAy  cherished. 

THK  BND. 


"WATckMAN,   WHAT   OF  THE  NIGHT  r'— II. 

BT  THS  SXY.  D.  MOOAE,  M.A.,  YICAB  OF  HOLT  TBINITT,  PADDINQTON  ;  AND  CHAPLAIN  IN  OBDINABT  TO  THS  QVBSN. 

*'The  harden  of  DnniBh.    He  oalleth  out  of  Seir,  Watchman,  wh&t  of  the  night?    Wat<dmuui,  what  of  the  night?    The 
watchman  said.  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night :  if  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye  :  xetnrn,  oome  •— Isa.  xzi.  11, 12. 


HEBE  is  yet  one  other  view  some- 
times taken  of  this  text  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  namely,  that 
it  is  the  cry  of  one  under  feelings  of 
reed  awdkening  and  odarm,  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  and  inquiring 
anxiously  as  to  any  appearing  signs  of  its  approach. 
"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  H  Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  P  ** 

And  this  is  a  stage  of  religious  experience  which 
it  may  be  believed  there  are  very  few  who  do  not 
pass  through,  whether  it  issue  in  hardened  impiety 
and  confirmed  estrangement  from  Grod,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh,  or  Felix,  or  those  who  were  **  cat 
to  the  heart "  at  the  preaching  of  Stephen,  or 
whether  it  be  followed  up  by  '*  a  repentance  unto 
salvation,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  gaoler  at  Philippi, 
or  of  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
^'  And  when  He  is  come,"  it  is  said,  with  regard  to 
the  Divine  comforter,  "  He  will  reprove  the  world  of 
sin."  This  is  His  first  work  in  the  heart  of  all  of 
as — to  revive  impressions  of  guilt  upon  the  con- 
science, to  break  up  the  reign  of  a  false  and  delu- 
sive peace,  to  suffer  us  no  longer  to  be  settled  upon 
our  lees»  and  to  bring  before  the  mental  eye,  in  all 
its  vast  proportions,  the  sin  which  made  a  Saviour 
die.  And  the  greatness  of  the  ransom  shows  the 
greatness  of  the  deserved  condemnation,  and 
therefore  the  awful  peril  of  continuing  any  longer 
under  the  frown  of  Grod.  There  is  nothing  like-  a 
right  view  of  the  great  facts  of  redemption  for 
helping  us  to  a  right  understanding  of  what  sin  is, 
what  moral  government  is,  what  an  intensely  holy 
tiling  the  holiness  of  God  is.    Who — ^in  contem- 


plation of  the  quenchless  love,  the  endured  scorn, 
the  unknown  sufferings,  the  unwearied  compassion 
of  the  Son  of  God,  when  angels  were  looking  on 
with  powerless  amazement,   and  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  revealed,  as  if 
the  cross  of  Christ  were  a  pillar  to  uphold  the 
sanctities  of  the  eternal  throne — coold  consider  sin 
a  light  thing  ?  Who — in  view  of  the  strong  crying 
and  tears,  the  night-long  supplications  and  prayers, 
the  pleadings,   deep,  ceaseless,  and  unutterable 
ever  going  up  for  us  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Ono—  could  consider  salvation  an  easy  thing  P  Who, 
in  anticipation  of  the  fact,  that  '*  this  same  Jesus 
which  is  taken  up  from  us  into  heaven  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  we  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven,"  to  seal  his  servants  on  their  foreheads,  to 
gather  his  redeemed  under  his  shadow,  to  distri- 
bute, among   the    children  of   the  resurrection, 
mansions,   dignities,  spoils,  thrones,  bat  on  the 
other  hand  to  bind  in  chains  them  that  loved  Him 
not^  to  banish  from  His  presence  them  that  sought 
Him  not,  to  hide  in  the  abysmal  deep  of  eternal 
night  all  that  refused   His  grace,  resisted   His 
Spirit,  put  from  them  the  overtures  of  His  mercy, 
and  counted  the  blood  wherewith  they  should  have 
been  sanctified  an  unholy  or  an  unneeded  thing— 
Who,  we  ask,  in  the  thought  of  these  things,  can 
rise  up,  lie  down,  walk  forth,  day  after  day,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thousand  deaths,  without  the  frequent 
and  anxious  self-inquiry,  "Am  I  Christ's P    !» 
what  state  or  stage  is  my  soul's  workP    Lord, 
make  me  to  know  mine  end  and  the  measure  of  my 
days  what  it  is."    "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 
Watchmak,  what  of  the  night  P  " 


"WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT]" 
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lY.  Bat  let  us  say  a  few  words  on  the  answer 
which  the  watchman  returns  to  this  cry.  Whether 
the  question  be  put  by  the  scoffer  who  rejects  the 
Diving  message,  by  the  practical  unbeliever  who 
makes  too  light  of  it,  or  by  the  awakened  sinner 
who  would  fain  be  admonished  by  its  threatened 
penalties,  the  answer  of  the  prophet  is  the  same- 
solemn,  dignified,  startling,  full  of  emphasis,  and 
yet  as  full  of  love.  **  I  will  tell  you  what  of  the 
night.  The  morning  cometh  and  also  the  night. 
If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye :  return,  come." 

"  The  morning  cometh."  The  question,  we  are 
to  suppose,  was  prompted  by  something  of  dark- 
ness, already  brooding  gloomily  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  naticHi.  Was  this  the  skirting  edge  of  the 
coming  cloud,  the  forecast  shadow  of  this  predicted 
night  of  wrath  P  "  Not  yet,"  answers  the  watchman, 
to  those  who  might  be  really  in  alarm  about  the 
matter.  "  This  darkness  will  pass  away,  and  your 
fears  with  it,  it  may  be.  For  the  light  will  dawn 
as  usuaL  And  you  will  think  no  more  of  God  or 
of  His  judgments  ;  will  wonder  what  there  could 
have  been  in  that  cloud  to  alarm  you;  and  will 
begin  to  doubt  whether  all  this  night  of  burden, 
and  woe,  and  wrath,  and  ruin,  be  not  some  gloomy 
creation  of  the  prophet's  brain.  But  the  sun  of 
grace  as  well  as  the  sun  of  Nature  knows  the  time 
of  his  going  down.  There  is  a  fixed  limit  to  all 
your  working  time,  to  all  your  seeking  time,  to  all 
your  praying  time.  And  then  the  darkness  sets 
its  seal  to  the  work,  in  whatsoever  state  it  be." 
'*  The  morning  cometh  and  also  the  night." 

The  words  should  suggest  a  thoughtful  scanning 
of  God's  ways  and  dealings  with  us,  more  especially 
His  afflictive  providences — what  they  are  sent  for, 
how  they  are  received,  what  impressions  they  leave 
behind.  It  is  a  merciful  necessity  of  our  moral 
nature  that  sorrow  should  endure  only  '*  for  a 
night."  It  may  be  a  very  long  night,  and  *'  the 
morning  "  not  a  very  bright  one,  by  which  it  is 
succeeded.  But  if  the  chastenings  of  the  Lord 
have  been  "  despised,"  or  if  we  have  **  fainted " 
under  his  rebukings,  if  the  pruning  hook  has 
only  made  the  branch  to  stretch  out  in  more  wild 
and  barren  luxuriance,  and  if,  in  our  ease,  we 
•*  recant  the  vows  made  in  pain  as  frivolous  and 
void,"  what  is  the  morning  to  us  but  a  morning 
between  two  nights — ^between  the  night  of  un- 
blessed affliction  and  the  night  of  God's  avenging 
wrath  ?  When  trouble  was  upon  us,  when  there 
was  a  cloud  upon  the  spirit,  when  we  saw  not  the 
way  of  peace,  when  Christ  seemed  afar  off,  when, 
for  the  greatness  of  our  sins  and  for  the  distress 
vf  our  fears,  wo  "  walked  in  darkness  and  had  no 
Jight,"  we  could  humbly  repair  to  Christ,  the  true 
watchman  of  Israel,  to  ask,  **  What  of  the  night  ?  " 
"  Toll  us  what  of  the  night  P  "  And  in  all  kindness 
He  answered  us,  and  yet  in  very  faithfulness, 
"The  night  you  fear  is  not  yet.     The  morning 


cometh.  The  light  of  God's  reconciled  countenance 
shall  yet  shi^e  upon  you ;  only  see  to  it  that  ye 
walk  in  that  light.  Go  not  a  step  out  of  that  belt 
of  sunshine.  It  is  all  darkness  beyond — thick 
darkness.  For  relapses  after  vows,  backslidings 
after  convictions,  new  insults  after  deliverances, 
lockings  back  upon  Sodom  afler  being  dragged 
therefrom  by  an  angel's  hand,  these  must  shorten 
the  hours  of  our  day  of  visitation,  may  put  an  end 
to  them  suddenly."  "The  morning  cometh  but 
also  the  night." 

And  then  let  us  note  the  prophet's  closing 
sentence — a  full  gospel  in  three  words;  the  soul's 
salvation  suspended  upon  three  acta — "  enquire : " 
"  return,"  "  come.  "  If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire 
ye  " — teachably,  as  one  sincere ;  diligently,  as  one  in 
earnest ;  solemnly,  as  one  resolved  to  act  upon  the 
light  you  gain.  Inquire  "what  of  the  night P" 
when  it  shall  arrive  P  on  whom  it  shall  fall  P  how 
its  gloom  may  become  changed  into  brightness, 
and  its  shadows  as  the  noon-day  P  Inquire  not 
the  way  to  Zion  only,  but  the  signs  that  you  your- 
selves are  in  that  way.  An  interest  in  Christ  is 
too  momentous  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  soul's  welfare  for  eternity  should  rest  upon  a 
surer  basis  than  a  peradventure.  It  is  too  large  a 
concession  to  the  wisdom  of  the  multitude  to  sup- 
pose that  the  many  must  be  right ;  and  it  is  poor 
honour  to  that  "  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which 
gave  us  understanding"  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
any  of  us  get  to  heaven  blindfolded.  No ;  we  must 
"inquire."  The  marks  of  vital  goodness,  the 
notes  of  the  spiritual  mind,  the  proofs  of  a  subju- 
gated will,  the  indications  that  Christ  is  formed 
in  us,  that  the  spirit  dwells  in  us,  that  our  soul^s 
life  is  being  drawn  up  into  high  and  mysterious 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  are  matters 
which  we  can  learn  of  the  great  Teacher,  and  of 
Him  only.    "  If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye." 

And  "  return : "  for,  as  supposed  in  the  case  of 
all  awakened  penitents,  you  have  gone  very  far 
wrong;  you  have  ground  to  retrace,  fellowships 
to  break  off,  false  guides  to  part  from  and  quit 
for  ever.  There  must  be  a  turning  back — to  a 
quitted  home,  to  a  forsaken  pasture,  to  arms  that 
would  fold  you  in  their  kind  embrace,  to  a  Father 
who  will  weep  for  you  at  your  return.  Only  begin 
while  the  morning  lasteth.  Take  some  prac- 
tical step  at  once.  Whilst  inquiring  the  way  to 
Zion,  set  your  face  thitherward.  .Besolve  :  arise  : 
"  return." 

And  then  "  come."  So  begins,  and  so  ends  all 
Scripture.  Whether  the  watchman  tell  of  the 
night,  or  the  prophet  assure  us  of  the  morning; 
whether  the  law  tell  us  of  a  world  where  the  very 
"  light  shall  be  as  darkness,"  or  the  gospel  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  saying,  "There  shall  be  no 
night  there " — precept  or  promise,  woe  or  warn- 
ing, reproof  or  doctrine,  they  all  speak  one  voice. 
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"come." 


To  the  cross  "  come,"  that  you  may  die 
to  sin ;  to  the  grave  "  come,"  that  you  may  rise 
again  unto  righteousness ;  to  the  throne  of  grace 
**  come,"  that  you  may  fiind  i*est  for  the  burdened 


spirit ;  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  *'  come,"  that  you 
may  see  Jesus  in  His  ascended  majesty,  loving  you 
as  on  earth  He  loved,  and  loving  you  to  the  eniL 

A  BfRTl. 


ENGLISH    SACRED    POETRY.— III. 

THE  POETBY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTITBT. 


fE  have  now  carried  our  history  of 
English  sacred  poetry  from  the  early 
times  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  to 
the  times  of  Brobert  Henry  sou  n,  from 
whose  works  our  last  extract  was  taken, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  year  1508.  We  are  rapidly 
approaching  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  literature,  full  of  interest,  and  full  of  great 
names  and  mighty  works ;  but  before  we  come  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  must  review  the 
sacred  poetry  of  the  intervening  reigns,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  reign  ©f  Henry  VIII.  One  of 
the  most  curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
English  literature  is,  that  between  1461  and  1509, 
there  is  scarcely  a  name  of  any  eminence  in  the 
literature.  We  find  none  but  mediocre  versifiers, 
many  of  them  possessed  of  respectable  talents, 
capable,  too,  of  writing  rhythmically,  but  all  abso- 
lutely devoid  ^f  genius  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  of  that  quality  which  makes  Chaucer  or 
Shakespeare  or  Milton  so  great.  This  is  more 
than  ordinarily  strange,  because,  usually,  when  a 
great  poet  like  Chaucer  appears,  he  is  followed, 
not  only  by  a  long  train  of  imitators  and  disciples, 
but  by  men  of  real  and  independent  genius,  who 
have  been  stimulated  but  not  inspired  by  the 
master  mind.  But  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  makes  this  period  stiD  more  anomalous. 
The  genius  which  ought  by  the  rules  of  historical 
analogy  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  England 
appeared  in  Scotland  instead.  Three  great  Scotch 
poets  flourished  now,  men  of  whom  any  country 
may  be  justly  propd — ^William  Dunbar,  Gavin 
Douglas,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay — by  the  way,  the 
last  was  a  little  later,  but  we  class  them  together 
because  they  all  three  have  so  much  in  common, 
were  under  the  same  influences,  shared  the  same 
sympathies,  and  present  the  same  characteristics. 
As,  however,  none  of  them  can  be  entitled  sacred 
poets,  we  shall  pass  them  by,  culling  a  few  passages 
which  fall  -runder  the  class  of  sacred  poems. 
William  Dunbar  is  a  voluminous  author;  most  of 
his  works  are  allegorical,  some  of  them  satirical, 
all  of  them  thoughtful  in  conception  and  brilliant 
in  execution,  particularly  his  "Thistle  and  Bose," 
and  his  "  Golden  Terge" — ^the  first  composed  in 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  James  17.  and 
Margaret  Tudor,  the  second  written  to  demonstrate 
the  general  ascendency  of  love  over  reason.    The 


following  verses  are  worth  reading  and  reflecting 
on.  The  thoughtful  reader  doubtless  will  recognise 
many  sentiments  and  expressions  which  have  won 
their  way  into  the  pages  of  our  modern  poets : — 

"  Be  merrie  man  «nd  take  not  lair  in  mind 

The  WAvering  of  this  wretched  world  c^  sorrow ; 
To  Qod  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 

And  witb  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  botxow— 
His  ohanoe  to>mght,  it  may  be  thine  to-morzow. 

Be  blythe  in  hearte  for  my  aveutnre, 
Tot  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  s&id  aforow 

Without  gladneae  avails  no  treasure. 
Follow  en  pitie,  flee  trouble  and  debate, 

W  th  famous  folkis  hold  thy  compaiy. 
Be  oharitable  and  humble  in  thine  estate. 

For  worldly  honour  lasts*  but  a  ory. 
For  trouble  on  earth  tak  no  melanoholy ; 

Be  ridi  in  patience,  if  theu  in  gudes  be  p(»r. 
Who  Ures  merrily  he  lives  mightily  ; 

Without  gladness  avails  no  treasure." 

There  is  a  lovely  poem  of  Dunbar's,  in  which  he 
fancifully  describes  the  song  of  a  merle  and  a 
nightingale:  the  one  praises  love,  the  other  con- 
tends that  all  love  is  lost,  sa^e  that  which  has  €rod 
for  its  object.  The  poem  is  too  long  to  cite  at 
length,  but  one  stanza  we  cannot  forbear  quoting. 
It  occurs  just  after  the  passage  in  which  the 
nightingale  is  represented  as  having  won  the 
merle  from  the  false  to  the  true  love :  — 

"  Than  sang  they  both  with  voioes  loud  and  deazte— 

The  merle  saug, '  Man  love  Ood  that  has  thee  wrought.* 
nie  nightiogale  sang,  *  Man  love  the  Lord  moat  dear. 

That  tiiee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought.' 
The  merle  said, '  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 

Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone.' 
The  nightingale  sang, '  And  with  his  dead  thee  bou^t— 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  aloneu" 

Gavin  Douglas,  celebrated  for  his  elegant  trans- 
lation of  Virgil,  only  concerns  us  as  being  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Palace  of  Honour," 
which  is  so  similar  in  scope  and  execution  to 
"  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  author  of  our  great  allegory 
was  ignorant  of  it.  Passing  over  several  minor 
poets»  who,  not  having  written  sacred  poetry,  do 
not  concern  us,  we  come  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  was  born  probably  in  the  City  of  West- 
minster, about  1516.  As  he  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  and  soon  showed  signs  of  that  brilliant  and 
accomplished  genius  which  was  destined  to  form 
an  epoch  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  of  his  education.     He 
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trayelled  in  Italy  and  Grermany,  and  on  bis  return 
became  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  court 
of  Henry  VIIL  Who  has  not  heard  of  his  romantic 
attachment  to  the  fair  Greraldine,  and  of  his  equally 
romantic  friendship  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  P  His 
brilliant  military  successes  at  last  raised  the 
jealousy  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  this,  aggravated  by 
certain  family  intrigues,  particularly  with  the 
Seymours,  led  to  his  being  put  <ftn  his  trial  for 
high  treason,  January  18th,  1547.  The  young 
earl  defended  himself  with  great  ability,  and  was 
stannchly  supported  by  the  few  friends  who  stood 
by  him.  But  all  did  not  avail,  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
His  remains  were  shortly  fifter  interred  in  the 
Church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  thence  they  were 
removed  te  the  place  where  they  now  lie,  Fram- 
ingham,  Surrey.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  has  left  a 
large  collection  of  poems,  mostly  dedicated  to  love, 
consisting  of  songs  and  short  pieces.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  first  sonnet  in  our  language,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  blank  verse  into  Eng- 
land. Most  of  his  sacred  poems  were  written 
towards  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  them  to  atone  for  the  gaiety  of  his  life 
and  the  levities  of  his  earlier  muse.  They  consist 
of  paraphrases  of  certain  chapters  in  Ecclesiastes 
and  in  the  Psalms.  The  Psalms  he  has  selected 
are  the  fifty-fifth,  the  seventy-third,  and  the 
eighty-eighth.  To  the  first  and  the  second  of 
these  he  has  prefixed  a  poem,  which  is  a  sort  of 
comment  on  the  contents  of  the  Psalm  paraphrased. 
We  give  a  specimen,  which  is  a  fair  example  of 
these  not  very  interesting  works : — 

"  Oire  eaze  to  my  suit.  Lord,  fromward  hide  not  tbj  faoe. 
Behold  •i^^Viwg  in  grief  lamenting  how  I  pnje, 
Ky  fooee  they  bray  bo  loud  aud  eke  threpe  on  so  fast. 
Buckled  to  do  me  soatbe  so  is  their  malice  hent. 


It  waa  the  Lord  that  breake  the  bloody  oompaokts  of  those 
That  pieloked  on  with  yre  to  slaughter  me  and  mine— 
The  eTerlasting  €K>d  whose  kingdom  hath  no  end." 

These  lumbering  lines  it  will  be  seen  are  blank 
verse  of  twelve  syllables,  or  Alexandrines.  It  is 
curious  and  somewhat  touching  to  see.  how  the 
world- worn  young  poet  has  selected  the  passages 
in  sacred  writ  which  are  the  saddest  and  the  most 
applicable  to  his  own  state.  If  he  could  not  touch 
the  sacred  lyre  with  the  grace  and  brilliance  with 
which  he  swept  the  chords  of  the  secular,  he  had 
at  least  the  wisdom  to  seek  for  comfort  where  alone 
it  can  be  found,  and  he  pointed  the  path  which 
many  of  his  countryme«  more  successfully  trod. 
His  friend  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  has  also  left  some 
scriptural  paraphrases,  under  the  following  quaint 
title :  "  Certayne  Psalms  chosen  out  of  the  Psalter 
of  David,  commonlye  called  thee  VII.  Penytentiall 
Psalms,  drawen  into  Englyshe  meter  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  Knyght,  whereunto  is  added  a 
prologue  of  the  authore  before  every  psalme,  very 


pleasant  and  profettable  to  the  godly  reader."  In 
these  poems  there  is  one  stanza  almost  sublime. 
He  represents  David  after  his  great  sin  retiring 
in  shame  to  a  **  darcke  cave,"  where  he  bitterly 
repents  of  his  wickedness  and  implores  Qod*8 
mercy : — 

"  Th^s  whyle  a  beam  that  bryg^t  sonne  forth  sendeth, 
That  Bonne  the  whyche  was  neTer  cloude  could  hyds, 

Pereeth  the  cave  and  on  the  harpe  descendethe. 
Whose  glauncing  lyght  the  cords  dyd  over  glyde. 

And  suoh  lustre  upon  the  harpe  extendethe 
As  lyghc  of  lampe  upon  the  golde  clouie  tryed.'* 

The  story  of  Wyat's  life  is  soon  told.  He  was 
bom  in  1503,  was  educated  at  both  Universities, 
was  a  brilliant  and  worthy  man  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  formed  a  memorable  friendship 
with  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  whom  he  had  so 
much  in  common,  and  whom  he  appears  to  have 
resembled  in  genius  and  accomplishments.  Like 
his  friend,  he  found  an  early  grave,  though  a 
tyrant  was  guiltless  of  his  blood.  He  died  at 
Sherburne,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1541,  aged  37  years. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  «f  poems 
much  of  the  same  order  as  Surrey^s  ;  as  a  secular 
poet  he  is  decidedly  inferior  to  his  friend;  as  a 
sacred  poet  as  decidedly  superior.  After  Surrey 
and  Wyat  followed  a  collection  of  poems  written 
afler  their  model,  commonly  entitled  **  Poems  of 
uncertain  Authors."  In  this  collection  there  is  a 
rather  interesting  piece  called  '*The  Bepentant 
Sinner  in  Durance  and  Adversitic."  Of  this,  thQ 
last  four  lines  are  quaint  and  pleasing : — 

"  With  repentant  heart  I  land  thee  Lord  on  high. 
That  hast  so  gently  set  me  straight  that  erst  walked  so  awry, 
Now  graxmt  me  grace  my  Qod  to  stande  thine  strong  In  sprete. 
And  let  the  world  then  work  such  wayes  as  to  the  world  leema 
mete." 

George  Grascoigne,  author  of  the  "  Steele  Glass  " 
and  of  two  among  the  first  of  our  early  dramas,  is 
the  aext  name  on  our  list,  though,  chronologically, 
he  belongs  to  the  epoch  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
our  next  paper-^the  Elizabethan  age.  Gascoigne's 
poetry  is,  for  the  most  part,  secular,  but  he  has 
written  three  sacred  poems,  which  are  by  no 
means  contemptible,  entitled  "  Gascoigne's  Good 
Morrow,"  "Gasooigne's  Good  Night,"  and  "Gas- 
coigne's  De  Profundis."  The  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  these  pieces  is  their  intense  earnestness, 
every  word  seems  to  come  from  the  heart:  the 
verse  is  flowing,  but  not  of  uniform  smoothness. 
We  quote  a  few  lines  from  his  last  poem,  addrssMd 
suppliantly  to  the  Almighty  ^'— 

*'  Oh,  bend  thine  eyes  attentlTely  to  hears  I 
Oh,  torn  thin  *  eyes,  behold  me  how  I  wail  I 
Oh,  hearken  Lord,  give  eaare  for  mine  avail  I 
Oh,  mark  in  mind  the  burdens  that  I  beare  t 
See  how  I  ginke  in  sorrowes  everywhere. 
Behold  and  f^ee  what  oolonre  I  endure; 
Bende  willing  ear,  and  pittie  therewithidl 

My  waOing  Toiee, 

Whioh  hath  no  choioe. 
Bat  ev«cmore  apaa  thy  aaniA  to  oaiL" 
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Gascoigne  tells  ns  that  the  idea  of  theae  verses 
struck  him  ag  he  noa  riding  in  a  atorm  of  rain 
along  the  high  road  to  London. 

We  now  come  to  good  honest  old  Tusser,  author 
of  "  The  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry." 
He  was  bom  at  Birenhall,  in  Essex,  about  1523, 
of  an  ancient  familj.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
{md  Trinitj  College,  Cambridge.  Thence,  nnder 
the  auspices  of  his  patron  William  Lord  Paget,  be 
proceeded  to  court,  and  there  for  ten  years  he 
remained.  Tired,  however,  of  that  toilsome  and 
fettered  life,  he  exchanged  the  pursuit  of  a  ceurtier 
for  the  humbler  calling  of  a  farmer.  He  now 
seems  to  have  roved  about  from  one  place  to 
another — too  restless  to  settle,  too  poor  to  be  alto- 
gether idle.  The  first  edition  of  his  "Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  "  was  printed 
in  1557,  when  the  poet  was  living  at  Balwood,  in 
Suaaex.  This  poem  aims  at  being  to  the  English 
farmer  what  Hesiod's  "  Works  and  Days  "  was  to 
the  Greek  farmer.  He  gives  advice  on  almost 
everything  connected  with  farming ;  and  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which,  in  the  language  of  Warton,  is 
valuable  as  a  genuine  pictare  of  the  agriculture, 
the  rnrol  arts,  and  the  domestic  economy  and 
customs  of  our  industrious  ancestors.  This  poem 
is  interspersed  with  some  charming  hits  of  sacred 
poetry,  such  aa  his  "  Christmas  Caroll,"  a  de- 
scription of  Christmas,  besides  many  other  stanaas 
interspersed  among  his  poems,  for  Tusser  was 
Evidently  a  devout  and  pious  man.  These,  how- 
ever, we  pass  by,  and  select  for  quotation  a  little 
poem  among  what  he  calls  his  "  Miacelloneoua." 
It  ia  entitled  "A.  Poesie  for  thine  own  bed- 
ohamher  "r— 


'  TTinti  Ttml-mi  mnrr.  Trhittinttnrlifith.ntrlimifilhnniltnximlf 
WhiU  wartdljr  goodE,  vbM  lonBn  oh  (hu  plouetli  God  to 

Wliat  b«tt«i  bra  thu  w«U  oaateiit,  sgresiiig  witlithj  wKltk  r 

Wh&t  bettflff  gueat  thu  bnnj'  friend  in  nckneia  utd  io 
hsftlthP 

(OOd,  to  pua  tha  idgU  ma 


What  bstta  gift  than  to  tha  poor,  that  nadj  b*  to  Km  T 
Whit  gnBtsr  pniaa  of  Ood  uid  mu  Uun  nunjfortoibovP 
Who  tnorcdleM  ihilliiiercjrflBdtbatmenjBliowitolnrf 
Wliat  WDIH  dflcpair  than  loth  to  die  tor  ttur  lo  go  to  ball  t 
What  graatBT  tilth  than  tnut  in  Ood  thioofh  Ouiit  it 

haaTon  to  direU  ?  " 
There  is  more  in  these  pithy  veraes  than  will 
appear  on  the  first  perusal,  Tnsser,likemaByothers 
who  have  given  the  world  wise  advice,  does,  not 
8eemtahBvefollowedithiniHelf,andtbis  shrewdest 
and  most  practical  of  bards,  who  was  snocessivelj 
musician,  courtier,  sohoolmaater,  fanner,  grasier, 
and  author,  closed  a  thrifUess  life  in  poverty  in 
London,  where  he  lies  buried  at  St.  Mildred's 
Church,  in  the  Poultry,  or  we  should  aay  at  the 
place  where  St.  Uildred's  Chorch  used  to  be,  for 
it  has  lately  been  palled  down. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  sacred  poe^ 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  we  have  seen  the  muse 
grodaally  passing  from  the  hands  of  eccleaiaalaei 
into  those  of  the  liuty;  we  have  seen  it  asserting 
its  position  and  employing  the  talents  of  ooartdera 
and  men  of  faehion  like  Surrey  and  Wyat  even 
in  the  worldly  and  frivolous  oourt  of  Heniy  VHL, 
and  in  the  future  we  shall  find  that  it  steadilj 
grows  with  the  growth  of  secular  poetry  till  it 
culminates  in  the  17th  centniy  with  aMilton,  in  the 
iSth  with  a  Cowper,  in  the  19th  with  a  Keble. 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 


IT   r.    U.   r.    BKBNE,  AUTBOB   C 

CHAPTER  I. 
'  lET." 

The  voice  waa  very  low 
and  feeble  wbioh  spoke 
that  single  word,  but  'it 
was  instantly  heard  by 
her   to   whom  it  was  ad- 

"I  am  here,  dear;  I  was 

;  this  lovely  white  rose  for 
:  beautiful?     So  pure  and 

raembles    you,   my   child, 

lite  dress  and   fair   sweet 

face,"  Baia  the  old  man  wbo  had  first 

spoken,  with  the  courtly  gallantry  of  a  generation 

that  is  rapidly  passing  away.       "But   come,   now. 
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and  sit  down  beside  me ;  there  is  mnch  that  t  bavs 
wished  to  say  to  yon  for  a  long  time  past,  and  tlilt 
hour  seems  well  suited  to  the  task — all  is  so  still  snd 
tranquil." 

It  was  in  truth  a  peaceful  scene  on  which  the 
eyas  of  the  speaker  rested.  His  chair  had  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  picturesque  little  villa,  which 
he  had  inhabited  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  as 
the  house  had  been  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it 
commanded  on  extensive  view  on  either  side,  over  one 
of  the  fairest  counties  in  England — rich  pastme- 
lands,  sweeping  away,  in  graceful  nndulating  lines 
t'>waids  the  far  horiion,  alternated  with  ortjiards  and 
gardens  ind  wooded  knolls,  wher%  jiretty  connby 
houses  peeped  out,  half  hidden  by  the  olnstering^ 
trees,  and  immediately  below  the  sloping  lawn  where 
the    old   man   sat,   a   little   murmuring   brook  na 
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merrily  along,  its  clear  waters  dividing  the  grounds 
of  the  villa  from  a  soft  green  meadow  which  lay 
beyond;  and  over  all  the  sylvan  beauty  of  that 
smiling  landscape  had  fallen  the  calm  and  glory  of 
the  sunset  hour,  bathing  it  in  the  lovely  light  of  the 
after-glow,  which  filled  the  western  sky  as  with  a  sea 
of  gold,  and  hushing  it  into  that  indescribable  peace, 
which  steals  so  gently  on  the  living  world  after  the 
death  of  day.  Scarce  was  there  a  sound  or  move- 
ment in  all  the  tranquil  scene ;  only  faint  sighs  from 
the  rising  night  wind  rippled  the  long  grass  in  the 
field,  and  swept  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  in  the  villa 
garden  through  the  scented  air,  while,  occasionally, 
soft  musical  murmnrs  told  that  the  little  sleepy  birds 
were  nestling  down  to  rest,  among  the  ivy  leaves  that 
clothed  the  sheltering  waUs  around  the  fair  domain. 
Overhead  there  was  not  a  cloud  or  a  stain  in  all  the 
heavenly  vault,  but  just  where  the  limpid  blue  of  the 
upper  arch  merged  into  the  clear  opal  of  the  sun's 
forsaken  shrine,  one  pure  pale  star  had  started  into 
life,  and  hung,  quivering  in  its  silver  radiance,  over 
the  darkening  earth. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  when 
the  subtle  sympathy  of  Nature  with  the  human  spirit 
makea  itself  so  deeply  felt  as  in  these  moments  of 
the  unearthly  twilight  calm,  and  its  influence  had 
fallen,  with  manifest  power,  on  the  two  persons  who 
now  sat  together  side  by  side  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  lawn,  where  no  trees  impeded  their  view  of 
the  far-spreading  landscape  all  around.  The  elder 
of  the  two  could,  in  truth,  have  nowhere  found  a 
more  apt  type  of  his  own  expiring  life  than  the 
fading  light  of  that  summer  evening,  for  not  only 
was  he  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  but  already 
the  shadow  of  the  great  night,  whose  mystery  no 
living  eye  has  ever  pieroed,  was  stealing  over  his 
wan  face  and  attenuated  frame.  He  was  a  man 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  whose 
whole  appearance  and  manner  had  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  high  birth  and  breeding,  while  his  refined 
and  clear-cut  features  still  retained  traces  of  the 
striking  beauty  for  which  he  had  been  remarkable  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  and  strength.  For  many 
months  past  he  had  been  aware  that  a  fatal  malady 
was  sapping  his  life,  and  he  knew  that  now  the  end 
was  very  near.  Yet,  though  his  extreme  emaciation 
and  pallor  were  due  to  his  physical  sufferings,  it  was 
not  any  bodily  ailment  which  had  set  on  his  forehead 
the  seal  of  an  unspeakable  pain — ^bome  by  him  in 
impenetrable  silence  for  all  the  years  which  made  up 
the  siun  of  her  young  life  who  now  sat  in  her  fair 
stillness  by  his  side.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  likeness  between  them,  as  indeed  there 
oould  not  be,  for  they  were  in  no  way  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood ;  but  Mary  Trevelyan  had  never  known 
any  other  father,  and  the  house  of  Louis,  C!omte  de 
L'lale  had  been  her  home  from  the  days  of  her 
earliest  infancy. 

We  have   given  this  man   his  true  name  and  ^ 


title    by  right  of  birth,  but  for  more  than  thirty 
years   he    had  renounced  his    nationality,  and  be- 
come  naturalised  in    England,  while  nfever   in  all 
that  time  had  he  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  his  native 
Fi'ance,  well  as  he  loved  her  still.      In  his  adopted 
country  he  was  known  as  Mr.  Lisle,  and  none  but 
himself  knew  that  an  old  French  chateau,  where  his 
ancestors  had  dwelt  for  many   generations,  and  a 
noble  estate  in  his  own  fair  land,  had  passed  away 
f  rom  him  because  he  would  not  compromise  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  to  him  more  precious  than  wealth 
or  position.     AU  his  life  long  he  had  been  an  ardent 
Legitimist,  following  therein  the  traditions  of  his 
family;    but   in   his  devout  and  earnest  mind  the 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  amounted  to  a 
religion,  so  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  it 
even  name  and  country.     In  his  youth  he  had  held  a 
confidential  post  in  the  service  of  Charles  X.;  and 
when   that  unhappy  king  was   forced  to   fiy  from 
France,  Louis  de  L*Isle  not  only  insisted  on  sharing 
his  fallen  fortunes,  but  he  took  a  solemn  vow  that  he 
would  never  return  to  his  native  country  till  the  day 
when  the   Bourbons   should  be  recalled  from  exile, 
and  the  true  heir  of  their  princely  race  should  be 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers.     That  day  had 
never  come,  as  we  know,  but  the  loyal  true-hearted 
man  had  adhered  to  hts  resolution,  and  he  had,  in* 
deed,  been  greatly  strengthened  in  it  by  that  whioh 
he  termed  the  apostacy  of  the  only  relative  he  had 
left    in   France.       This   was  Armand  de   L'Isle,  a 
brother  of  his  father's,  but  so  much  younger  that  he 
was  very  little  older  than  Louis  himself.     He  was  a 
oold,  egotistical,  narrow-minded  man,  whose  master- 
passion  was  the  desire  to  promote  his  own  interests, 
and  whose  whole  being  was  so  completely  given  up 
to  a  miserable  idolatry  ef  self,  that  there  remained 
no  place  toi  nobler  alms  or  purer  worship.     Armand 
smiled  contemptuously  when  he  heard  that  Louia 
had  abandoned  wealth  and   position  to   follow  his 
kingly  master  into  exile,  and  he  composedly  entered 
into  possession  of  the  estates,  which,  he  declared,  had 
been  forfeited  by  his  nephew.     In  this  proceeding  he 
was  openly  supported  by  the  reigning  powers ;  and  so 
astute  and  worldly-wise  did  he  prove  himself  to  be, 
that  with  every  succeeding  change  of  government  or 
dynasty  which  gained  ascendency  in  restless  Fraaoe, 
he  managed  always  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  even 
while  he  never  took  the  smallest  active  part  in  th« 
service  of  his  country.      Such  a  character  and  such  a 
career  could  not  but  fill  a  noble-minded  man  like 
Louis  with  ineffable  disgust,  and  he  resolutely  re- 
pudiated all  relationship  with  his  uncle,  and  refused 
to  hold  the  smallest  communication  with  him.     He 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  his  name ;  eo  that  his 
own  family  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
undesirable  relation,  and,  as  years  went  by,  he  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  him,  and  did  not  know  whether 
he  were  alive  or  dead.    Louis  knew  that  Armand  bad 
married  a  very  wealthy  woman*  of  low  birth — ^the 
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first  unequal  allianoe  which  any  of  their  noble  family 
had  ever  made — ^but  while  this  step  served  to  in- 
crease his  indignation  against  his  unworthy  uncle,  it 
prevented  him  from  ever  hoping  to  regain  his  lost 
estates,  as  he  conditded  that  Armand  would  have 
children,  to  whom  he  would  take  very  good  care  to 
secure  the  succession.      Louis  therefore  turned  his 
thoughts  away  determinately  and  for  ever  from  the 
old  home  of  his  race,   and   caused  himself  to  be 
naturalised  in  England,  as  we  have  said,  in  order 
that  his  son  at   least    might  not  have  the  pain  of 
feeling  that  he  was  living  in  exile.      To  himself,  the 
total  severance  from  his  nativd  land  was  an  unques- 
tionable trial,  but  he  found  a  compensation  for  it  in 
the  love  of  his  young  English  wife,  which  drew  the 
sting  from  that  and  every  other  sorrow.      For  well- 
nigh  thirty  years  she  was  the  very  sweetness  of  life  to 
him ;  and  in  her  devoted  faithful  heart  he  had  found 
a  refuge  from   every  care,  till,  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, she  had  preceded  him  to  that  yet  surer  Home, 
where  a  love  that  cannot  die  makes  sunshine  ever- 
more.     And  now  he  was  following  swiftly  on  the 
noiseless  steps  with  whioli  she  had  passed  to  that 
unseen  country,  the  true  native  land  of  souls  that 
are  loyal  to  the  sinless  King,  and  there  were  but  two 
in  the  world  he  was  leaving  over  whom  his  thoughts 
lingered  with  a  fond  regret — Bertrand  Lisle,  his  only 
child,  and  Mary  Trevelyan,  his  adopted  daughter. 
His  son  had  been  brought  up  entirely  as  an  English- 
man, and  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years, 
serving  Kis  adopted  country  as  charg^  d'affaires  to 
one  of   the  principal  Legations  on  the  Continent; 
while  Mary,  who  was  five  years  younger,  had,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  been  a  most  devoted 
nurse  and  companion  to  her  adopted  father.     Tet  she 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  causes  which  had 
linked  her  in  such  dose  bonds  with  a  family  to  whom 
she  was  in  no  way  related.     She  knew  that  her  own 
parents  had  both  died  on  the  same  day  that  she  her- 
self had  been  bom  into  the  world,  and  that  from  the 
veiT*  honr  of  her  mother's  departure,  Mrs.  Lisle  had 
taken  her  to  her  heart  as  her  own  child ;  but  no  ex- 
planation had  ever  been  given  to  her  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  this  arrangement,  and  when 
she  became  old  enough  to  feel  some  wish  to  penetrate 
the  mystery,  Mr.  Lisle  drew  from  her  a  promise  that 
she  would  never  ask  of  any  one  a  single  question  on 
the  subject.     She  had  obeyed,  as  was  natural  to  her 
reserved  character,  without  a  word  of  expostulation ; 
but  an  indefinable'  instinct  taught  her,  from  the  first, 
that  the  hidden  grief  which  had  oast  so  deep  a  shadow 
over  the  life  of  Mr.  Lisle  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member, had  in  some  way  had  its  origin   on   that 
myaterioos  day,  when,  out  the  very  shadow  of  death 
which  had  overtaken  those  to  whom  she  owed  her 
being,  aha  herself  had  dawned  into  the  light  of  the 
fiving  world. 

Thej  formed  a  striking  picture,  those  two,  as  they 
sat  thare  in  the  peaeeful  twilight.      The  dying  man 


lay  back  in  his  easy-chair,  with  the  pallor  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution  on  his  finely-moulded  features, 
his  thin  hands  stretched  out  upon  his  knees,  his 
whole  attitude  betokening  the  utter  exhaustion  of  his 
vital  powers.  The  young  girl,  who  sat  by  y^^rn  in  all 
the  bloom  and  freshness  of  her  life's  early  summer, 
clasping  her  little  hands  fondly  round  one  of  his,  was, 
in  truth,  as  he  had  said,  fair  and  sweet  like  the  white 
rose  she  had  fastened  in  his  breast.  She  was  not 
by  any  means  possessed  of  striking  beauty,  though 
her  slight  figure  was  singularly  graceful,  but  there 
was  an  indefinable  charm  in  her  pure  calm  faoe> 
which  made  itself  gradually  felt  by  all  who  ap- 
proached her.  Her  dark  hair,  which  was  very  soft 
and  abundant,  contrasted  almost  too  strongly  with 
the  marble  whiteness  of  her  colourless  complexion, 
but  it  harmonised  well  with  the  deep  grey  eyes, 
fringed  with  black  lashes,  which  were  so  marked  a 
feature  in  her  countenance  that  the  absence  of 
wEirmer  tints  was  scarcely  noticed.  Her  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity,  however,  both  in  manners  and  ap- 
pearance, was  the  extreme  stillness  and  quietude 
which  at  all  times  characterised  her.  No  ripple  of 
agitation  seemed  ever  to  disturb  the  pure  contour  of 
her  pale  face,  which  was  always  like  t^e  surface  of  a 
placid  lake,  perfectly  motionless  and  unruffled,  and  al- 
though a  sweet  smile  would  often  curve  the  delicately- 
formed  lips,  they  were  never  seen  to  open  for  the 
hearty  laugh  or  unrestrained  menriment  natural  to 
her  age. 

Yet  her  expression  was  not  in  the  slighteet  degree 
sorrowful  or  anxious,  and  she  bore  no  trace  of  the 
lines  of  care,  which  in  truth  she  had  never  known 
in  any  shape,  while  a  glance  at  her  refined  thoughtful 
face  was  suffident  to  show  that  it  was  no  lack  of 
mental  power  which  gave  her  a  look  of  changeless 
calm,  such  as  is  not  often  seen  in  this  restless  world. 
This  perfect  stillness  seemed  to  pervade  her  whole 
being — ^her  step  was  entirely  noiseless,  her  vaioe  so 
low  and  soft  that  it  could  scarce  be  heard  where 
louder  tones  were  sounding;  even  her  movements 
were  so  full  of  repose  that  her  entrance  seemed  only 
like  the  passing  of  a  gentle  breeze  through  the  reom. 
Many  persons  declared  that  Mary  Trevelyan's  extraor- 
dinary quietness  was  the  result  of  an  absolute  want 
of  feeling,  but  any  one  who  l)ad  noticed  on  this  even- 
ing the  expression  of  Mr.  Lisle's  mournful  eyes,  as 
he  turned  them  upon  her,  would  have  seen  that  this 
was  at  least  not  his  opinion. 

"My  darling/'  he  murmured,  "as  I  told  you, 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  this  soft  air  cannot 
hurt  me — do  not  be  afraid  to  let  me  stay  out  while 
I  finish  all  I  have  to  tell.  I  shall  speak  to  you  best 
while  the  shadows  are  gratherlng  round  us."  Gently 
she  stooped,  and  lifting  up  the  old  man's  doak,  which 
had  fallen  down,  she  wrapped  it  tenderly  round 
him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  low  as  the  sighing  night 
wind,  ''  Say  what  you  will,  dear,  be  sure  that  I  am 
listening." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Mb.  Lisle  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  looking 
out,  with  a  far-away  wistful  gaze,  towards  the  golden 
sunsQt  glow,  which  seemed  so  like  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  with  the  one  bright  star  hung  orer  it  as  a 
lamp  to  b'ght  the  weary  feet  of  those  who,  passing 
from  life's  toilsome  journey,  might  seek  and  enter 
there.  But  at  last  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  t<he 
heavenly  vision,  and  fixed  them  on  the  fair  graceful 
form  by  his  side. 

"  My  Mary,"  he  said,  "  we  have  both  known  for 
some  time  past  that  I  am  dying— dying  fast;  but 
to-night  there  is  a  strange  mysterious  instinct  in 
my  soul,  which  seems  to  tell  me  that  I  have  reached 
the  very  confines  of  the  unseen  realm,  and  soon  shall 
be  drawn  within  it  to  be  seen  of  mortal  eyes  no 
mere.  Do  you  know,  when  you  were  wandering  to 
and  fro  just  now  among  your  flowers,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  whisper  from  no  earthly  tone,  but  from  the 
voice  that  was  so  long  the  music  of  my  life,  and  it 
softly  asked, '  Is  he  coming  ? — is  he  coming  P'  and 
there  was  a  murmur  of  yet  softer  harmony  that 
answered  '  soon — soon ! ' " 

Mkry  did  not  speak,  but  she  bent  down,  and  tenderly 
kissed  the  hand  she  held. 

"How  long  is  it  since  you  wrote  to  summon 
Bertrand  home  P"  he  asked. 

"  Four  days,"  she  answered.  "  I  think  he  would 
start  for  England  this  morning." 

"Then  even  a  telegram  could  not  bring  him  any 
quicker  P  Oh,  that  I  may  live  to  see  him — ^my  son — 
my  only  child !  but  in  case  he  comes  too  late,  I  must 
say  to  you  Mary  some  part  of  what  I  would  have 
said  to  him,  but  not  all— oh,  not  all !"  and  a  shudder 
passed  over  his  frame. 

"  Mary,  I  have  a  good  and  noble  son  in  Bertrand, 
have  InotP" 

Tes,"  she  answered,  quietly.  » 

'You  have  known  him  from  childhood,  though  of 
late  years  you  have  been  often  parted ;  is  it  not  true 
that  he  is  a  man  of  generous  nature,  of  pure  and 
high-toned  mind,  of  ardent  impulses,  that  ever  lead 
him  on  to  all  that  is  best  and  most  unworldly — a 
man,  in  short,  worthy  of  all  love;  is  it  not  so  P" 

And  again  she  answered,  **  Yes/'  with  unchanging 
calm. 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Maxy  Trevelyan,  that  from 
the  first  moment  when  I  looked  on  your  infant  face 
twenty-one  years  ago,  the  most  ardent  desire  of  my 
heart  has  been  that  you  might  become  the  wife  of 
that  dear  son.  I  have  wished  this  every  hour  that 
you  have  lived  since  then,  and  I  wish  it  now,  with  all 
the  concentrated  power  which  can  be  given  to  a 
man's  last  earthly  desire  by  th^  passion  of  death. 
Say  that  you  will  not  deny  it  to  me  P — say  that  my 
longing  hope  shall  be  fulfilled?" 

For  the  first  time  a  faint  rose  tint,  like  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sunset  hues,  just  tinged  the  colourless 
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purity  of  Mary's  face,  but  there  was  no  tremor  in 
her  low  voice  as  she  answered,  "  Dear,  I  think  yon 
forget  that  it  can  avail  nothing  to  speak  to  me  of  such 
a  wish." 

"You  mean  that  Bertrand  has  not  yet  told  you 
that    he    loves    you,"    said    Mr.    Lisle,    somewhat 
impatiently,  "  and  that  till  he  does,  your  sensitive 
delicacy  shrinks  from  so  much  as  entertaining  the 
question.      These  conventionalities  are  all  very  weU 
in  the  days  of  life  and  strength,  Mary ;  but  surely,  in 
face  of  inexorable  death  they  need  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  momentous  verities  on  which  so  much 
depends  for  us  all,  living  and  dead  alike.     I  tell  yon 
I  am  very  certain  that  he  loves  you,  who  could  do 
otherwise  that  had  ever  known  you  only  half  as  well 
as  he  has  done  all  through  your  lovely  blameless 
life !     Has  he  not  seen  you,  with  never  a  thought  of 
self,  Uving  so  purely,  so  devotedly,  for  the  good  of 
others  only,  actuated  in  every  word  and  deed  by  the 
holiest  motives,  and  yet  so  unostentatious,  so  still, 
so  silent,  that  none  but  ourselves  could  have  guessed 
the  treasure  we  possessed  in  you.     Ah,  my  Mary,  be 
sure  he  loves  you !     I  have  seen  him  watohing  you 
when  you  have  been  moving  about  amongst  us  with 
your  quiet  g^race,   bringing  peace   and  consolation 
wherever  your  footsteps  came,  and  the  expression  in 
his  bright  blue  eyes  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  then.  If 
he  has  not  spoken  of  love,  or  asked  you  in  so  many 
words  to  be  his  wife,  doubtless  he  did  but  restrain 
himself,  because  he  felt  that  in  my  sickness  and 
desolation  it  would  be  cruel  to  detach  you  from  me; 
He  must  have  known  that  the  time  was  very  near 
at  hand  when  my  worn-out  life  would  stand  no  more 
between  him  and  his  happiness,  and  he  has  caught 
the  inspiration  of  your  unselfishness,  and  determined 
to  say  no   disturbing   word   which  could   mar  my 
eigoyment  of  your  care  and  tenderness,  even  to  the 
end.    No !  if  my  g^eat  wish  depended  on  him  alone 
it  would  have  its  fulfilment^  Mary,  I  am  very  sure  of 
that — ^It  is  only  of  you  that  I  am  in  doubt." 

"In  doubt?"  she  said,  with  a  questionisg  tone,  as 
she  raised  her  large  grave  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Not  in  doubt  of  your  perfect  willingness  to  do 
all  you  can  for  my  contentment,  Mary,"  he  answered, 
smiling  at  her,  "  but  in  doubt  of  the  nature  of  your 
feelings  towards  Bertrand,  my  son.  Do  you  know, 
my  child,  that  your  remarkable  stillness  and  reserve 
lead  most  persons  outside  our  home  toihe  conclusion 
that  you  are  of  a  cold  apathetic  temperament,  which 
is  incapable  of  strong  feeling  in  any  way.  I  know 
weU  that  it  is  as  false  aS  to  say  that  no  heart  of  fire 
glows  under  Etna's  white  veil  when  winter  wraps  it 
round  with  snow.  I  am  well  assured  that  not  only 
you  are  capable  of  love  in  its  deepest  meaning,  but 
that  if  such  a  sentiment  ever  took  possession  of  your 
heart,  it  would  be  with  a  power  and  tenacity  which 
would  hold  it  rooted  there,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, so  long  as  your  life  itself  should  last ;  am  I  not 
right,  Mary  ?   If  you  give  your  affection  to  any  upon 
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earth  it  will  be  bat  once  and    for  eyer — ^will  it  ' 
not?" 

"  I  hare  neyer  been  able  to  conceiye  of  loye  in  any 
other  way/'  she  answered.  "  Surely  there  can  be  bat 
one  in  all  the  world  for  each  of  us,  it  would  be  no 
true  deyotion  which  oould  eyer  change  or  wayer,  for 
it  neyer  could  be  felt  a  second  time  in  all  the  years 
of  life;  it  seems  to  me  a  desecration  of  the  yery 
name  to  suppose  it  possible." 

"  Yet  many  would  tell  you  that  disenchantment,  or 
unkindness,  or  neglect,  has  often  times  driyen  loye 
from  its  resting-place  to  find  another  home." 

''Then  it  neyer  was  true/'  she  answered,  "or 
worthy  of  the  name.  How  could  such  trials  touch 
that  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  yery  being  of  the 
soul  ?  I  do  not  think  that  eyen  death,  of  which  we 
know  so  little,  can  in  this  make  any  difference,  as 
you  will  find,  dear,  when  she  comes  to  meet  you  at 
the  gates  of  pearl/' 

"  Yes,  Mary,  it  is  thus  that  I  was  sure  you  would 
feel,  and  it  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  me  to 
know  it,  for  if  my  heart's  desire  is  fulfilled,  and  you 
do  loye  my  Bertrand,  it  will  be  for  eyer.  I  shall  leaye 
him  secure  in  your  affection  eyen  as  you  yourself  will 
be  safe  in  his  care ;  and  now  you  know  the  petition  I 
would  ask  of  you,  that  you  would  giye  to  him  the 
priceless  treasure  of  your  heart,  which  I  ask  from 
you  in  his  name,  and  that  now-— eyen  now — ^you  would 
not  hold  back  from  me  the  truth,  but  tell  me  freely 
and  frankly,  if  it  should  be  so,  that  already  you  haye 
learned  to  loye  him." 

Her  head  drooped  tUl  her  fair  cheek  lay  upon  the 
hand  she  held,  but  she  did  not  speak  one  word. 

Mr.  Lisle  bent  oyer  her  with  an  anxious  look. 
"  Mary,  I  am  dealing  you  hard  measure,  I  know  well, 
in  trying  to  force  from  one  so  retiring  and  sensitiye 
an  ayowal  which  is  neyer  giyen  except  as  a  response 
to  him  who  alone  has  a  right  to  ask  it,  yet  I  do  claim 


this  self -denyimg  kindness  at  your  hands  in  the  name 
of  all  the  anguish'  borne  till  this  hour,  whose  source 
and  whose  extent  you  can  neyer  know.  If  you  would 
not  haye  it  gather  with  increasing  horror  round  my 
dying  heart,  if  you  would  not  haye  it  follow  me  as 
an  accusing  spectre  through  the  yery  x>ortals  of  the 
graye,  you  will  tell  me  that  yoa  loye  my  son,  if 
truthfully  you  can  speak  the  blessed  words." 

She  kissed  his  hands  repeatedly,  but  still  no  sound 
passed  her  lips. 

''Mary,  I  would  not  ask  it/'  he  said,  "if  your 
special  quietude  and  calm  had  not  preyented  me  from 
eyer  gaining  the  slightest  due  to  your  feeUngs. 
I  know  that  Bertrand  has  been  dear  to  you  as  one 
whom  you  haye  known  from  childhood,  but  such  a 
sentiment  might  well  exist  while  ail  your  heart  was 
giyen  to  another.  That  which  I  pine  to  know,  if 
only  it  were  giyen  me  to  do  so,  is  the  certainty  that 
my  son  is  the  man  whom  you  haye  elected,  out  of  all 
the  world,  to  be  the  one  and  only  object  of  your 
heart's  most  deep  affection.  If  it  be  so,  though  your 
delicate  spirit  may  shrink  painfully  from  the  ad- 
mission, yet  remember,  Mary,  you  are  but  whispering 
your  secret  to  the  graye,  where  soon  all  that  has  eyer 
been  told  to  me  will  be  buried  in  eternal  silence; 
will  you  not  oyeroome  eyen  maidenly  reticence  to 
g^ye  ease  to  the  last  hours  of  the  father  to  whom  you 
haye  been  and  are  so  dear?  Ah,  Mary,  it  is  the 
priyilege  of  the  dying  that  their  petitions  should  be 
granted,  toll  me,  sweet  and  gentle  child,  tell  me,  do 
you  loye  my  son?" 

Then  at  last  the  answer  came,  soft  and  low,  but 
perfectly  distinct,  "  Better  than  my  life :  he  is  now ! 
and  he  will  be  for  eyer,  my  one  and  only  loye! " 

"Thank  heayen!"  said  the  old  man,  falling  back 
into  his  chair.  "Oh,  heayen  be  thanked!  Now, 
indeed,  can  I  depart  in  peace !" 

{To  be  cmUinnted,) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    First  Series.    No.  20.    St.  Paul  at  Ep&esus. 


Chofpter  io  be  read — AcU  wiz. 
NTBOD  aCTION.  Our  last  lesson  left  Paul 
at  Ephesus;  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  on  the  Church.  What  were  the  great 
gifts  of  the  Spirit?  So  these  twelye 
disciples  must  haye  helped  much  in  the 
good  work  by  speaking  in  different  languages,  and 
prophesying. 

L  Spsoial  Mi&ACLSs.  (Beadxix.  8— 12.)  Where 
did  Christ  often  preach  in  the  week?  Bemind  of 
Sermon  on  Mount,  in  wilderness,  by  the  sea-shore 
(Luke  y.  2),  and  many  other  places ;  whereyer  could 
get  people  to  listen.  So  St.  Paul,  always  seizing 
opportunities.  For  three  months  teaching  in  syna- 
gogue. How  was  his  message  received  ?  (yer.  9.)    But 


was  the  synagogue  a  place  for  pubUo  disouasion  and 
angry  contradiction  ?  So  departed  from  synagogue, 
and  went  to  a  school.  Whose  was  it  ?  Was  this  a 
proper  place  ?  What  should  always  be  taught  in  a 
school?  and  being  probably  a  private  place  could 
more  quietly  set  the  truth  before  the  disciples.  How 
long  did  this  go  on  P  Time  in  two  years  for  the  news 
to  spread  far  and  wide.  All  in  that  part  of  Asia 
heard  the  word  of  Jesus.  What  else  caused  it  to 
spread  ?  Bemind  of  multitudes  who  always  followed 
Jesus  to  be  fed  and  healed.  So  with  St.  Paul.  But 
what  wonderful  miracles !  Handkerchiefs  healing 
people !  Have  we  heard  of  any  specially  wonderful 
ones  before  ?  Who  was  it  whose  very  shadow  healed 
people  ?  (Acts  y.  16.)    This  almost  more  wonderfoL 
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Aad  wli«  were  healed  ?  Not  merely  sick^  bat  people 
with  evil  spirits.  See  how  much  was  on  God's  side. 
Bold  preaehing^  speaking  with  tongues,  prophesying, 
miraoles.  No  wonder  Satan's  power  began  to  tremble. 
Wonld  Satan  make  no  effort  against  it  ?    We  shall  see. 

II.  Spbciai.  SnFBBSTinoN.  (Eead  13—20.)  What 
magicians  have  we  read  of  ?  By  whom  was  Simon 
Magus  rebuked,  and  by  whom  was  Ely  mas  ?  Do  con- 
jurors generally  stay  in  a  place  ?  Why  not  ?  System 
of  fraud,'  so  might  be  discovered ;  so  pass  on  from 
place  to  place,  like  roving  gipsies.  Some  of  these 
wanderers  (vagabonds,  ver.  13)  began  to  copy  St.  Paul, 
and  use  name  of  Jesus.  Was  it  any  use  ?  See  Christ's 
warning  to  those  who  prophesied  but  did  qot  practise 
in  His  name  (Matt  vii  21) ;  and  Satan  too  woald  not 
recognise  them  as  allies ;  so  they  fled.  Semind  of 
Egyptian  magicians  unable  to  stand  before  Moses 
(Exodus  ix.  11).  What  effect  did  this  have?  Showed 
folly  of  such  superstitions  as  Ephesians  were  ac- 
customed to,  and  showed  reaU^  of  Gospel  of  Jesus. 
But  they  want  to  do  more.  Havc  been  using  many 
books  of  magic ;  feel  they  ought  to  get  rid  ef  them. 
How  shall  they  do  so  ?  Determine  to  bum  them. 
Picture  the  scene: — The  new  converts  assembling, 
eacdi  laden  with  rolls  of  parchment;  the  apostles 
welcoming  each  comer;  a  large  fire  kindled;  the 
valuable  books  thrown  in;  the  crackling  of  the  parch- 
ment; the  stirring  up  of  the  leaves  to  make  them 
bum  better;  the  congratulations  when  the  last  bad 
book  gone.  What  was  the  total  value  P  See  what 
this  showed  on  the  part  of  the  converts,  (a)  They 
were  in  eamegt.  All  old  superstitionB  must  be  piit 
away,  however  time-honoured  and  however  dear  to 
them.  {h)  They  vahted  Qod  more  than  Mammon. 
Would  part  with  bookie  rather  than  dishonour  God. 
Bemind  how  often  God  has  required  similar  test. 
Abraham  must  give  up  his  son,  the  young  man  his 
possessions — to  follow  Christ.  (c)  They  toere  not 
€uhamed.  This  burning,  done  openly,  before  all. 
They  "  confessed  Christ>"  and  had  reward  in  that  the 
word  of  God, which  they  valued  so  much,  spread  widely. 

Frjlctjcal  liESSoir.  Bring  this  home  to  the  chil- 
dren. Is  there  anything  they  ought  to  give  up  P  Bad 
books,  bad  companions,  bad  habits.  Let  them  do 
it  as  Ephesiaos  did — ^readfly  and  unhesitatingly,  or 
cannot  be  trtie  diaoiples. 


IIL     Spbgiai.  Opposition.     (Bead  21 — II.)    Tell 
children   that  the    Athenians   wore    charms— Bmall 
models  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus.     This  flourishing 
city;  great  many  inhabitants;  brisk  trade  in  these 
charms.       But  what   are   many  Ephesians  doing? 
Giving  up  books  of  magic  !      Will  give  up  wearing 
charms  next !     Whom  would  that  iigure  P     S«  the 
workmen  hold  a  meeting,  to  consult  as  to  what  shall 
be  done.     Who  takes  the  lead  ?     What  does  ho  say  ? 
(ver.  26.)     Which  does  he  really  care  most  about, 
his  trade  or  the  goddess  Diana  P     Like  Judas,  who 
wanted  the  money  paid  for  Mary's  spices,  pretending 
he  wanted  it  to  give  to  the  poor.     Now  picture  the 
tumult : — The  workmen  rushing  out  excited,  shouting 
aloud ;   the  crowd  in  the  streets ;  two  of  St.  Paul's 
companions   seized   by   the  mob,    earried  into  the 
public  hall;  St.  Paul  boldly  proposing  to  go  to  them; 
his  friends  keeping  him  back ;  the  mob  continuing  to 
shout;  a  great  many  taking  part  in  confusion,  but 
don't  at  all  know  what  it  is  all  about.     Crowds  much 
the  same  now  and  always.     At  last,  who  oomes  P    The 
town>clerk,  afraid  of  a  real  riot ;  he  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible.    So  calms  the  people,  and  reminds  Deme- 
trius that  he  can  always  go  to  law  if  he  has  any  com- 
plaint to  make.     See  how  he  speaks  of   St.  Paul's 
friends  (ver.  37).     After  three  years'  residence  in  the 
city,  well  known  to  public  officials,  had  reputation 
for  being  peaceable  citizens,  which  helped  them  now. 
So  the  danger  passed. 

PBACTicix  Lessons.  Whv  did  not  these  workmen 
like  this  new  religion  ?  But  if  this  trade  iigured, 
might  have  turned  to  some  new  one.  Contrast  their 
conduct  with  that  of  those  who  burned  their  books. 
Those  decided  for  Christ  against  the  devil;  these 
just  the  opposite.  Such  a  day  will  always  come  to 
all  For  Christ  or  against — God  or  Mammon.  God 
will  give  grace  to  form  right  decision. 

Queetions  to  he  answered,  ^  . 

1.  What  special  miracles  were  granted  to  Paul  ? 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  superatitaons  at 
Ephesus  P 

3.  Describe  the  burning  of  the  books. 

4.  What  did  the  Ephesians  show  by  their  conduct? 

5.  What  oppositien  was  stirred  up  at  Ephesus  ? 

6.  What  practical  lessons  may  be  learned? 


PERFECT  THROUGH  SUFFERING. 


(beak  not,  sad  heart! 
Full  many  a  bitter  tear  must  yet  be  shed. 
Full  many  a  tender  cord  lie  strained  and  dead. 
Ere  thou  hast  learned,  through  sorrow's  rough  path 

led. 

How  strong  thou  art. 

Death  cometh  not 
At  sorrow's  call.     The  wretched  cannot  die; 


Long  at  his  gate  the  woe-crushed  heart  must  lie. 
Till,  raised  at  length,  it  findeth,  with  a  sigh. 
Grief  killeth  not 

Woulds't  thou  leam  why  P 
Perfect  through  suffering  must  thy  weakness  be; 
Then,  sorrow-taught,  thou  good  in  all  sbalt  see. 
And  joy  that  not  tiH  then  was  given  to  thee— > 

The  time  to  diei 
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CHAPTEK  lU. 

STHEB  had  been  stroggliDg^  with  a 
severe  cold  eyer  since  that  tempestuoas 
night  when  she  had  come  in  so  wet, 
and  had  been  so  anxious  to  hide  from 
her  aunt's  eyes  the  state  of  her  boots, 
knowing  that  there  was  nothing  forth- 
con:  lag  towftrdfl  the  purchase  of  a  new  pair,  and 
that  it  would  only  vex  and  grieve  her  to  find  how 
much  they  were  needed.  At  length  she  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  illness,  and  was  confined  to  bed  with  a 
sharp  attack  on  the  lungs.  Mrs.  Lang  was  her  only 
nurse  j  and  night  and  day  she  watched  beside  her, 
doing  the  best  she  could,  and  sometimes  making  her 
sense  of  feeling  take  the  place  of  seeing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webbe  were  kind,  and  sent  what 
help  they  could  But  it  was  a  hard  struggle  to  pull 
through  that  time;  and  many  a  little  possession 
which  she  had  kept  and  clung  to  all  these  years 
was  Mrs.  Lang  forced  to  part  with  to  meet  the  doily 
needs.  Her  overtaxed  strength,  and  sleepless  watchful 
nights,  moreever,  told  upon  the  feeble  remnant  of 
sight  that  was  yet  left;  and  by  the  time  Esther 
began  to  recover  her  aunt  saw  cleai4y  what  was  the 
only  oourse  left  to  her.  But  to  gratify  her  niece,  who 
wished  it  so  earnestly,  she  would  once  more  pay  a 
visit  to  the  oculist,  and  hear  his  opinion. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  day,  warm  and  pleasant, 
and  the  doctor's  house  being  at  no  great  distance, 
and  the  way  so  familiar,  she  decided  to  go  alone, 
though  Esther  tried  to  persuade  her  to  find  some 
companion  to  g^de  her.  But  she  said  she  could  see 
sufficiently  in  the  bright  sunlight  not  to  mistake  her 
way ;  and  so  she  departed,  leaving  Esther  sitting  up, 
for  the  first  time,  that  afternoon. 

The  oouUst's  verdict  was — "  No  hope,  no  cure ;  it 
must  end  in  total  blindness."  And  the  patient  heart 
bowed  to  receive  it  meekly.  With  a  simple  "  Thank 
you,  sir,"  she  turned  to  grope  her  way  home  again. 

She  had  to  pass  over  the  bridge  across  the  river ; 
and  feeUng  tired — for  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
been  ont  of  doors,  save  to  the  little  general  shop, 
since  Esther's  illness  began — she  stood  a  while  leaning 
against  the  stone  parapet,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
flowing  waters,  which  she  could  only  dimly  make  out. 
But  she  knew  well  what  their  appearance  was ;  she 
had  so  often  stood  there  looking  down  when  her  sight 
was  still  good. 

Though  it  was  a  bustling  part  of  the  city,  and  busy 
life  seemed  ever  streaming  and  thronging  across  that 
bridge,  she  soon  grew  too  much  engrossed  in  her 
meditations  to  notice  what  went  on  around  her. 
firen  in  that  crowded  part  a  fresh  breese  fanned  her 
cheeks,  brought  by  the  river,  as  it  seemed  to  her 
fancy,  from  the  sweet  fields  and  meadows  and  open 


country  through  which  its  course  lay  before  it  flowed 
past  the  great  city  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

One  peaceful  spot  upon  its  banks  she  knew  well ; 
and  as  she  stood  looking  down  with  almost  sightless 
eyes,  a  vivid  picture  rose  up  before  her  mental  vision. 
It  was  a  picture  of  a  substantial  farm-house,  long  and 
low,  with  drooping  creepers  and  sunny  lawn  in  front, 
and  meadows  stretching  down  *to  the  river's  bank, 
whilst  fruitful  orchards  lay  on  either  side,  and  well- 
built  hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks  nestled  behind — all 
combining  to  give  an  air  of  plenty  and  oomfort.  She 
saw  a  group  of  children  playjbg  about — girls  mostly, 
with  only  one  boy  amongst  them,  and  he  the  youngest 
of  the  party.  They  romped  and  were  merry ;  but  the 
games  were  always  chosen  by  him,  and  it  was  his 
likings,  not  theirs,  which  always  seemed  to  be  con- 
sulted. And  watching  them  at  their  sports,  looking 
on  calmly  and  smilingly,  were  the  figures  of  a  white- 
haired  couple,  who  glanced  continually  with  fond 
pride  towards  the  bright  comely  lad. 

But  after  a  time  those  aged  figures  disappeared 
from  view,  and  the  laughing  g^oup  of  merry  children 
was  exchanged  for  one  of  sober  women,  whose  faces 
often  wore  a  look  of  care,  which  they  seemed  to 
share  together,  and  which  deepened  as  the  days 
passed  by,  being  always  deepest  when  the  brother's 
name  was  mentioned. 

Then  the  scene  changed  again :  that  band  of  sisters 
was  broken  up  and  dispersed,  having  sacrificed  their 
all — ^and  each  had  had  a  moderate  portion  left  her  by 
the  father — to  save  the  brother  from  exposure  and 
disgfrace.  They  had  gone  to  seek  their  fortunes,  im- 
poverished by  the  one  on  whom  they  had  lavished 
their  aflTection,  whom  they  had  made  their  idol,  and 
the  old  home  knew  them  no  more.  It  had  passed 
into  other  hands,  after  having  been  in  their  family 
for  generations;  and  strangers  would  sit  in  the 
rooms,  and  walk  in  the  garden,  where  every  nook 
and  comer  had  some  association  with  happy  bygone 
days  in  the  minds  of  these  sorrowful  sisters. 

And  of  all  that  band  there  now  remained  only  Hie 
almost  sightless  woman  who  stood  seeing  these 
pictures  in  the  deep  waters. 

Then  rose  up  another  vision  of  a  few  brief  years  of 
happy  married  life  with,  the  sailor-husband;  the 
settling  into  the  snug  little  home  which  he  had 
prepared  for  her ;  the  way  in  which  she  used  to  staud 
on  that  bvdge  where  she  now  stood,  and  fancy  the 
flowing  waters  as  they  hastened  to  the  sea  were 
rushing  to  meet  him  on  his  homeward  way,  would 
kiss  the  vessel  which  bore  him,  and,  lapping  against 
its  sides,  would  murmur  their  welcome  to  the  brave 
sturdy  seaman. 

Then  came  the  time  when  they  had  gone  to  meet 
the  ship,  and  foiind  that  it  had  returned  without  a 
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port  of  its  precious  freight — without  the  upright 
manly  spirit  which,  though  firm  as  a  rock  to  resist 
eyil,  was  as  tender  as  a  woman  with  the  weak  and 
sorrowing ;  whose  bright  though  quiet  example  had 
been  as  leayen  in  the  midst  of  that  bold,  daring, 
sometimes  unscrupulous  crew ;  and  who  had  fdund  a 
watery  grave  in  the  ocean,  sending  home  as  a  last 
message  to  the  faithful  and  faithfully-loved  wife, 
that  the  God  in  whom  they  both  trusted  would  one 
day  gather  his  ashes  again  from  the  deep,  and 
together  they  would  walk  in  that  land  where  *'  there 
is  no  more  sea." 

She  had  waited  long  for  that  day — she  was  wait- 
ing still — ^but  come  it  assuredly  would;  and  mean- 
time she  could  wait. 

Then,  still  looking  back,  she  saw  herself  sitting  vol 
her  sorrow  and  desolation,  and  a  heart-broken  young 
creature,  with  a  sweet  infant,  coming  in  to  throw 
herself  upon  her  for  sympathy  and  protection.  It 
was  the  brother's  wife,  whom  he  had  married  think- 
ing she  had  money,  and  then,  finding  how  miserably 
small  was  the  portion  compared  with  the  greatness 
of  the  pressing  claims  upon  him,  he  had  deserted 
her  and  her  helpless  infant,  going  off  secretly  to 
Australia,  as  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  England. 

The  little  that  the  sister  had  was  freely  shared 
with  the  brother's  wife.  But  the  latter  did  not  linger 
long ;  she  passed  away  to  that  region  above  where 
all  sounds  of  weeping  are  stilled,  and  broken  hearts 
are  healed,  leaving  her  little  Esther  to  the  care  of 
the  widowed  childless  one,  who  had  accepted  the 
sacred  trust,  and  faithfully  discharged  it.  But  that 
(her  own  part  in  the  matter)  was  not  what  she  saw ; 
she  was  looking  at  the  ray  of  sunlight  which  had 
been  as  a  golden  thread  running  through  the 
picture  which  would  otherwise  have  appeared  sombre 
in  its  colouring — the  love  and  clinging  devotion  of 
the  blue-eyed  child,  who  was  now  approaching 
womanhood,  and  from  whom,  for  the  first  time  in  all 
these  years,  she  was  about  to  be  called  to  part.  She 
must  let  her  go  out  alone  to  face  the  world  which 
might  have  temptations  enough  in  store  for  one 
so  young  and  pretty  and  inexperienced,  and  from 
whic]i  she  would  gladly  have  sheltered  her  a  little 
longer. 

But  what  was  she  thinking  ?  Why  was  she  fear- 
ing? Would  not  He  who  never  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth  be  keeping  guard  over  her?  What  need, 
then,  for  her  to  trouble  and  fret — as  if  she  could 
take  better  care  of  her  child  than  her  own  heavenly 
Father!  Surely  she  could  leave  her  to  Him,  and 
have  not  a  single  anxious  doubt  I 

When  she  entered  the  little  ro«m,  on  her  return, 
Esther  looked  up  into  her  face  with  a  glance  which 
showed  how  many  hopes  and  fears  were  hanging 
upon  the  result  of  this  visit.     Though  Mrs.  Lang 


could  not  see  the  expression  on  the  countenance,  or 
the  half-imploring  look  in  the  eyes,  as  though  they 
were  beseeching  her  to  say  there  was  hope,  she  knew 
by  instinct  the  question  the  girl  longed  to  put,  and 
replied  to  it  at  once  by  a  gentle  shake  of  her  head. 
That  was  enough.  Then  she  sat  down  in  her  chair. 
Neither  of  them  spoke;  but  Esther  rose,  and 
coming  across,  knelt  down  beside  her  aunt,  and 
putting  her  arms  round  her  neck,  clung  to  her  in  a 
close  embrace.  Then  she  laid  her  head  down  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  elder  woman,  who  silently  stole 
an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  thxiB  they  remained  for 
some  moments.  No  need  of  lasguage  to  speak  their 
sorrow,  which  was  more  for  each  other  than  for 
themselves;  no  occasion  to  express  in  words  the 
sympathy*  and  love,  and  tender  unselfish  affection, 
which  each  bore  the  other.  They  knew  it  all  with- 
out words:  but  had  they  not  done  so,  that  mate 
embrace    would    have    told    more    than  the  most 

eloquent  phrases. 

{To  be  amttnued,) 


"THE   QUIVEE"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

139.  Who  is  mentioned  as  having  written  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  St.  Paul  ? 

140.  Of  whom  did  our  Saviour  say,  "  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men  ?  " 

141.  Which  of  David's  relatives  acted  as  a  scribe 
for  him  ? 

142.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  declares 
thi^t  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  was  taught  him 
by  the  revelation  of  God. 

143.  With  what  blessing  did  Aaron  bless  the 
people  of  Israel  at  God's  command  ? 

144.  How  many  times  does  St.  Paul  say  he  was 
beaten? 

145.  What  was  the  name  of  the  nurse  of  Bebekah, 
the  wife  of  Isaac  P 

146.  Quote  the  first  and  last  words  of  our  Savionr, 
while  on  earth. 


ANSWBSS  TO   QUBSTION8   ON  PAOB    336. 

127.  EutyohuB  fell  from  the  window  where  he  was 
sitting,  and  was  taken  up  dead ;  whom  St.  Paul  after- 
wards restored  to  life  (Acts  xz.  9). 

128.  Kehemiah  i.  4—11;  iL  4,  &C,;  iv.  4,  5,  9; 
V.  19 ;  and  vi.  14. 

129.  Lazarus.  "Bat  the  chief  priests  oonsiilted 
that  they  might  pnt  Lazarus  also  to  death"  (compare 
John  xi.  44  and  xii.  10). 

130.  "HOLINESS  TO  THE  LOBD'*  (Exodos 
xxviii  36,  37). 

131.  Cousin  (Esther  ii.  7). 

132.  "  The  book  of  the  geneuation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham  "  (Matt.  i.  1). 


THE  QITrVER, 


{Drmm  h  &  Waskr.] 

APRIL    THOUGHTS. 


fHE  April  wind  ma  in  miiw  tax— 
The  low-Toioed  wind  I  love  so  well — 
Aod,  like  a  silv et-aoanding  bell, 
A  CT;atal  fountain  tinUod  near, 

aae 


And  dropped  into  a  rippling  itivftm. 
Halting  calm  wordleBB  moaia  there, 
Whilit  fH  the  pleasant  woodland  air 
Seemed  taking  part  in  one  sweet  theme. 
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The  song  was  old  as  this  green  world. 
Yet  fresher  than  its  fairest  spring ; 
It  spoke  of  beauty  on  the  wing. 
Of  marvels  in  a  petal  curled 
By  one  frail  insect  for  an  ark. 
Of  weeds  and  ooral  rich  and  stnmge. 
And  of  those  ocean  flowers  that  change 
To  living  lanterns  in  the  dark. 

It  spoke  of  wonders  everywhere — 
Wisdom  and  wonder  hand  in  hand; 
The  wonders  of  the  sea  and  land, 
The  wisdom  of  "  our  Father's  "  care ;    . 


Of  truths  far  higher  than  the  stars. 
Looked  np  in  Nature  from  ns  all. 
Save  when  their  shadows  faintly  fall 
Od  sons  of  light  through  prison  bars. 

And  aye,  the  chorus  of  the  lay 
Was,  "  Gratitude  and  praise  and  lore 
To  Him  who  lives  and  reigns  above- 
To  Him  who  rules  the  night  and  day !" 
80  when  mine  ear  had  drunk  the  whole 
Of  those  soft  sounds  for  comfort  sent ; 
The  mantle  of  dull  discontent 
Fell  like  chain-armour  off  my  soul. 

Janb  Dizok. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 


BY  -THB  AT7TROB  OF   "  TH»  TBOUBLES  OF   CHATTY  AND  MOLLY,"    "  THE  DINGY     H0XT8B  AT  KINBIKOTOM," 
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CHAPTEB   VI.— OTJT  OP   THE   DEEAlf-WOBLD 
«  7Z^r^^:'f^t^r^A^ 'B^j;i,^  mamma,  he  wU  come,"  said 

Netta.  "He  says  his  mother  al- 
ways used  to  talk  about  you,  and 
that  he  should  so  like  to  see  you. 
"  But  I  hate  visitors,*'  answered 
Mrs.  Woodward,  "  unless  they  are  any  of  your  father's 
literary  friends ;  they  are  as  Bohemian  as  ourselves." 
Is  he  a  jolly  fellow  ?**  asked  Tom. 
Very,  worth  a  dozen  of  your  paragon  Mr.  Fullers, 
with  his  big  eyes,  and  tawliy  moustache  he  was  so 
fond  of  stroking." 

"How  dare  you!'*  flashed  Dolly,  feeling  that  she 
was  beginning  to  hate  this  interloping  George 
Blakesley  already. 

"  Well,  so  he  is,"  she  laughed  merrily  back.  Netta 
never  got  out  of  temper,  any  more  than  she  ever  had 
any  violent  emotions.  "  And  he's  an  excellent  match. 
I  advise  yon  to  set  your  cap  at  him,  Dolly.  Mr.  Fuller 
has  evidently  forgotten  all  about  you,  for  he  has  been 
gone  an  entire  year,  and  not  written  once." 

"  He's  not  likely  to  look  at  Dolly,"  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward — referring,  of  oeurse,  to  the  coming  Blakesley — 
"  she  is  such  a  plain  little  thing,"  and  she  looked  up 
at  her  eldest  daughter.  A  year  had  only  added  to  her 
beauty,  and  the  summer  simlight  was  resting  on  the 
golden  hair.  "Why,  I  could  not  help  seeing  that 
Adrian  Fuller  was  struck  with  the  difference  in  the 
sisters  the  last  evening  he  was  l^ere  I "  She  did  not 
say  the  words  unkindly,  or  mean  them  to  sound  so, 
and  Dolly  knew  this,  and  Netta's  beauty  and  her 
own  plainness  were  things  Dolly  had  been  aware  of, 
and  heard  lamented  all  her  life,  yet  the  remark 
struck  home,  and  the  hot  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  a  wild  wish  into  her  heart  for  just  a  little  beauty. 
If  her  mother  oould  only  be  proud  of  her  as  she  was 
of  Netta.,  or  if  some  one  older  than  herself  would  love 
her  just  a  little.  She  had  so  longed  for  this  happiness 
lately.     She  had  no  one  to  look  up  to  now,  no  one  to 


>» '« 


win  praise  or  love  from,  save  her  younger  brother 
amd  sisters;  and  her  older  wiser  friends  consisted  of 
books  and  the  old  sycamore  tree.  There  had  been 
Mr.  Fuller,  and  how  she  had  missed  him  through  all  the 
long  months  that  formed  the  present  year  only  Dolly's 
self  knew;  and  how  she  had  waited  for  a  letter  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  till  half  angrily,  half 
sadly,  she  gave  him  up,  it  was  sorrow  even  to 
remember.  He  was  dead,  she  used  to  think  to  her- 
self in  the  sad  moments ;  and  he  had  forgotten  her, 
she  thought,  half  sorrowfully  in  the  angry  ones.  Be 
it  which  it  might,  however,  she  oould  not  allow  Ketta 
to  speak  against  him.  It  was  her  mother^s  speech, 
however,  that  cut  her  on  her  |endereet  point,  for  it 
spoilt  what  was  as  yet  the  sweetest  memory  of  her 
life.  Tom  came  to  her  rescue,  as  heretofore.  Tom 
was  sixteen  now.  How  they  were  growing  up,  these 
Woodward  children ! 

"  Did  he  notice  the  difference ! "  he  said,  sooinif  nOy. 
"  Netta  got  the  worst  of  it  then,  for  he  was  always 
awfully  fond  of  DoUy.  Why,  he  said  he  should  be 
in  love  with  her  when  he  came  back,  which  is  more 
thaii  he'd  ever  be  with  Netta,  I  know ! " 

"  Is  it  ?"  laughed  the  Beauty.-  "  Well.  we'Q  see,  if 
ever  this  wonderful  man  returns.  I  shall  try  what 
I  can  do." 

"Oh  no,  Netta!"  began  Dolly,  darting  forward, 
and  she  put  her  hand  on  her  sister's  arm,  and  aa  she 
did  so,  saw  their  two  faces  reflected  in  a  queer  old- 
fashioned  looking-glass,  before  which  Netta  had  been 
standing.  She  gazed  for  a  minute,  almost  in  surprise, 
at  their  two  faces ;  the  one,  with  blue  eyes  and  red 
pouting  lips,  and  a  flush  upon  her  rounded  cheek — 
a  sweet,  fair,  English  face,  crowned  with  a  wealth,  of 
golden  hair;  the  other,  grave  and  pale,  with  dark 
brown  hair  falling  low  on  the  forehead,  and  twisted 
into  a  knot  behind,  with  grey  eyes  fearless    and 
truthful  enough,  but  with  none  of  tiie  faaeinAtioDS 
of  the  soft  blue  onea  that  were  watching  her,  sad  a 
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moath  that  waa  large  and  yet  sweet  and  ezpreBdve, 
and  so  formed,  perhaps,  the  best  feature  of  the  face. 

"We  are  yery  different,"  she  said,  with  a  long 
wistf nl  sigh,  as  she  tamed  away.  Then  Sally  crept 
to  Dolly's  side.  The  quaint  child  understood  her 
sister  better  than  any  other  perhi^. 

"  Ton  would  not  like  the  people  in  books,  and  all 
the  trees,  if  you  were  like  her,"  she  said,  for  these 
were  their  common  friends. 

"No,"  answered  Dolly,  looking  baek  almost 
pityingly  at  the  sister  she  had  envied  a  moment  or 
two  before. 


CHAFTBB  Yn.— HOW  DOLLT  CHANGE  HEB  ^UtE, 

So  George  Blakesley,  whg  had  met  Netta  at  her 
grandfather's,  and  who  had  been  anzious  to  see 
Mrs.  Woodward,  because  his  mother  and  she  had 
been  schoolf  eUows,  made  his  call,  and  saw  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, and  was  liked,  and  was  asked  to  come  again 
and  see  Mr.  Woodward,  and  did.  At  last  he 
came  to  spend  an  evening,  just  after  tiie  fashion  of 
Adrian  Fuller  of  old,  and  then  it  was  that  he  first 
made  acquaintance  with  Dolly.  She  had  determined 
that  she  would  not  see  the  possible  successor  of 
her  old  friend  until  she  absolutely  could  not  help 
herself,  and  she  kept  her  resolution. 

Mr.  Woodward  came  home,  and  George  ^l^kesley 
arrived,  and  still  Dolly  sat  beneath  the  sycamore 
tree,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  with  SaQy/at  her 
feet,  and  Tom  standing  behind  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  She  always  felt  in  after  years  that  she 
had  sat  there  waiting  almost  consciously  for  some- 
thing that  would  happen,  and  when  Will  came  down 
the  garden  pathway  to  her,  with  something  hidden 


beneath  his  coat,  i^nd  said,  "  Dolly,  you  are  to  come 
in  to  tea  in  five  minutes;  and  guess  what  I've  got 
herel"  she  answered,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  Ifs  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fuller,"  and  it  was,  and  her 
heart  gave  a  great  bound  when  she  saw  it  was 
directed  to  herself,  and  she  wsm  compensated  for 
all  the  past  months  of  waiting. 

She  broke  the  seal,  and  Tom  leant  his  head  f  orward> 
and  Sally  rose  to  her  feet,  and  Will  came  round  to 
her  other  shoulder,  and  so  th^  read  his  firsf  letter. 
He  had  been  ill  and  Uxj,  he  said,  and  hated 
writing,  but  he  had  not  forgotten  them,  and  iii 
another  year  he  should  be  home  again.  "  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  find  you  all  much  altered,"  he  went  on. 
"  Ton  will  be  quite  a  woman,  Dolly ;  you  must  be  one 
already,  and  I  shall  call  you  Dorothy  in  future. 
I  like  the  name,  and  the  other  ia  too  babyish  for  you 
now.  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  all  the  same/'  he 
repeated  again  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  after  he  had 
told  her  about  his  work  and  way  of  living,  and  the 
country  round  about,  and  said  all  that  people  far  off 
invariably  do  say  in  letters. 

"Why,  of  course,  he'll  find  t  s  the  same,"  said 
Tom,  when  they  were  going  owards  the  house. 
"  What  should  we  alter  for  ?  "  and  for  answer  Dolly 
felt  the  refrain  of  a  song  ringmg  in  her  ears,  as 
she  heard  it  for  many  a  long  day  afterwards : — 

*'  The  name,  the  bum,  yet  net  the  aame; 
Oh,  nerer,  nevor  mum  I " 

She  stopped  at  the  garden  door. 
"Call  me  Dorothy  in  future,"  she  said;    "I  am 
too  old  to  be  called  Delly  any  more." 
An4so  the  old  childish  name  was  dropped  for  ever. 

(To  he  etmUmuei,) 
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BITCHnra,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THB  FUBNAOX,"   "THE  PAOS  OV  THS  BIHG,"   STa 
ni.— THE  THBEE  FAV0T7BED  DISCIPLES. 


"  And  He  taketh  with  Him  Peter  and  Jamee  and  Johxi."->ST.  Mabk  ziT.  83. 


xBOUND  the  centre  of  Dirine  attrac- 
tion and  Bonroe  of  spiritual  life-- 
Christ  Jesus — ^were  gathered  twelve 
disciples.  They  were  planets  at- 
tendant on  the  8nn  of  Bighteons- 
ziess,  gems  in  the  breastplate  of  the  mercifiil  and 
faithful  High  Priest,  pupils  at  the  feet  of -the 
Crreat  Teacher.  Vital  union  to  Him  brought  them 
into  contact,  and  bonnd  them  together  in  social 
affection.  To  these  Jesus  often  unbosomed  Him- 
self, disclosed  His  uniqu'e  character,  divulged  His 
matchless  purposes,  and  accorded  invaluable 
advice.  Bestowing  upon  them  authority.  He  com- 
nussioned  them  to  go  forth  as  ambassadors,  and, 
BO  &r  as  possible,  secure  peace  between  the  rebel 
sixmer  and  the  righteous  Gk>d.    But  there  were 


three  of  the  twelve  upon  whom  Christ  showered 
signal  favours.  They  were  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude ;  they  were  probably  the  most  eminent  of 
the  apostolic  students,  and  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  **  Man  of  Sorrows."  With  Him  when 
He  infused  life  into  tbe  veins  of  the  death-stricken 
daughter  of  Jairus ;  with  Him  when  clothed  with 
celestial  radiance  on  the  summit  of  the  holy  moun- 
tain; and  vrith  Him  when  crushed  by  inconceivable 
agony  in  the  enclosure  of  Qethsemane — ^this  elect 
triumvirate  were  evidently  chosen  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  spread  of  Christianity.  They 
may  now,  as  Lange  suggests,  be  regarded  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  Bedeemer's  closest  followers 
— John  imaging  the  friends  of  Jesus  who  recline 
on  His  bosom,  or  Christianity  in  contemplation ; 
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Peter  personifying  the  servants  of  Immanuel, 
who  work  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  or 
piety  actively  employed ;  and  James  typifying  the 
courageons  and  persevering  witnesses  of  the  cross, 
or  piety  suffering  martyrdom. 

iN'ow,  looking  at  these  three  disciples,  we  are 
reminded — 

Of  the  true  humility  of  our  Sax^iowr,  In  that 
Christ  whom  we  love  we  recognise  a  duality  of 
natures.  He  was  divine,  being  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His 
person.  But  He  was  also  hvmom.  Though  "  the 
Ancient  of  Days,"  He  was  "the  child;"  though  the 
"  altog^her  lovely,"  yet  he  was  **  without  form  and 
comeliness ; "  though  the  "  Word  was  God,"  yet  the 
"Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
Christ  was  man  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  term. 
He  possessed  a  nature  like  yours  and  mine,  with 
only  one  exception — it  was  sinless.  He  placed 
Himself  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  attendant 
on  the  lot  of  humanity.  He  shared  the  innocent 
joys  and  sports  <  f  childhood;  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  an  allottc  i  trade ;  He  secured  His  earthly 
maintenance  by  tl  e  sweat  of  His  brow ;  He  wor- 
shipped on  the  Sabbath  at  the  synagogue,  as  did 
other  devout  Israelites ;  He  had  dear  ones  around 
Him,  to  whom  He  was  bound  by  the  ordinary  ties 
of  humanity.  To  the  full  He  shared  the  common 
occupations,  wants,  susceptibilities,  and  woes  of 
man.  There  was,  indeed,  so  little  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  His  life  to  distinguish  Him  from  His  fellow- 
townsmen,  that  he  was  known  as  "  the  carpenter^e 
son/'  His  divine  mission  not  being  suspected.  He 
was  no  unyielding  ascetic.  He  admired  the  beau- 
tiful, as  we  do ;  He  enjoyed  life's  social  pleasures, 
as  we  do ;  He  did  not  fro¥m  upon  innocent  enjoy- 
ments, not  discourage  friendly  entertainments; 
He  did  not  withdraw  from  the  elevating  stimulus 
of  friendly  intercourse.  With  all  human  interests 
He  lovingly  identified  Himself.  He  sympatiused 
with  social  feelings,  and  sanctified  by  His  presence 
human  relationships  and  joys.  He  did  not  relax 
one  of  those  tender  bonds  which  link  heart  to 
heart.  And  He  had  His  friends,  as  we  have. 
There  were  some  spots  which  presented  greater 
charms  to  Him  than  others ;  there  were  some  per- 
sons in  whose  society  He  felt  greater  gmtification 
than  in  others.  As  He  selected  from  among  the 
many  homes  where  He  could  have  found  a  warm 
welcome  the  united  and  happy  home  of  Bethany, 
and  found  rest  in  the  midst  of  His  true-hearted 
friends,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus,  so  from 
among  the  twelve  disciples  He  selected  these  three 
as  favourites,  and  took  them  with  Him  as  oom- 
papions  in  seasons  of  His  highest  joy  and  deepest 
grief.  In  His  divine  nature  He  needed  not  the 
look,  the  act,  nor  the  word  of  kindness ;  but  in  His 
human  nature  He  depended  very  largely  on  these. 
As  God,  He  could  not  be  a  stranger  to  the  infinite 


happiness  and  omnipotent  strength  which  were 
inseparable  from  that  nature.  But  as  man  He 
often  thirsted  for  the  sympathy,  confidence,  and 
attention  of  the  race  to  which  He  had  voluntarily 
united  Himself.  'Hence  Jesus  had  His  friends, 
and  His  &vourite  friends. 

This  view  is  not  without  its  close  and  en- 
couraging bearing  upon  our  Christian  life.  We 
may  leam  from  it  that  whilst  Jesus  is  a  perfect 
sympathiser  with  us.  He  is  also  a  x)erfect  example 
to  us,  because  of  Hia  thorough  identification  with 
universal  humanity.  Gk>odness,  purity,  and  holi- 
ness are  ever  admirable  and  precious  wherever 
found,  but  they  impress  us  less  when  tiiey  have 
been  cultivated  amid  peculiarly  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  fostered  and  developed  by  speciftl 
means.  If  our  Jesus  had  been  separate  from 
men — separate  in  His  duties,  separate  in  His 
susceptibilities,  separate  in  His  trials,  separate  in 
His  joys — men  would  feel  that  His  purity  was 
preserved  and  His  holiness  attained  by  measures 
to  which  it  is  impracticable  for  us  to  resort,  and 
hence  His  example  would  lose  its  force.  If  the 
Christ  had  been  a  solituy  recluse,  we  might 
reasonably  doubt  whether  the  religion  He  in- 
culcated would  be  strong  enough  to  assert  its 
ascendency  amid  the  connections,  callings,  and 
conflicts  of  the  world.  But  now,  seeing  He  was 
every  way  like  ourselves,  and  yet  righteous,  we 
have  hope,  and  heart,  and  energy  in  our  imitation 
of  Him. 

I  greatly  fear  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  these 
times  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  life  of  Immanuel 
affords  a  perfect  model  according  to  which  oar 
lives  are  to  be  fashioned.  The  apostolic  counsel, 
*<  so  walk  even  as  He  walked,"  is  in  some  quarters 
emasculated  by  erroneous  interpretations.  It  is 
pronounced  presumption  for  feeble  man  to  attempt 
to  imitate  Him.  But  let  us  not  think  or  speak 
so.  Just  as  holy,  obedient^  resigned,  patient,  and 
forgiving  as  Christ  we  may  never  be;  but  that 
should  not  prevent  our  aspiring  to  His  excellences. 
The  most  perfect  copy  is  surely  the  best  to  follow. 
Inferiors,  who  are  themselves  learners,  cannot 
instruct  like  the  Master.  Bepresentations  are 
not  so  valuable  as  the  originals.  The  higher  our 
aim,  the  loftier  our  attainment.  Oh,  it  is  good  to 
think  that  the  Son  of  God  identified  Himself  so 
closely  with  our  humanity,  that  we  may  be  aUe 
to  turn  to  His  history,  the  noblest  and  best  that 
was  ever  written,  and  see  how  we  should  speak 
and  act  in  our  varied  relationships!  He  has 
shown  us  how  our  Christianity  may  be  developed 
amid  the  chequered  scenes  of  earth;  how  the 
sweet  light  of  our  interior  life  may  be  shed  upon 
every  surrounding ;  how  whilst  loving  the  Eternal 
Father  with  all  our  hearts,  we  may  yet  cling  with 
tenderness  of  affection  to  those  whom  Providence 
has  endeared  to  us.    Our  model  as  well  as  our 
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mediator  is  Jesus.  Whilst  we  give  prominence  to 
Him  as  oar  propitiation*  let  us  continuously  keep 
Him  before  us  in  His  humanity  as  our  pattern. 

The  next  thought  suggested,  as  we  look  at 
these  three  favoured  men,  is,  that  Heaven  often 
selecie  the  foremoet  and  most  honoured  servcmts 
from  the  hvmbleet  ranha  of  life.  These  ^hree  men, 
before  they  were  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
were  poor  and  unlettered  men.  Their  early  days 
were  devoted  to  the  duties  of  fishermen.  They 
toiled  hard  and  long  for  their  livelihood.  They 
were  devoid  of  worldly  wealth,  of  literary  attain- 
ments, and  of  social  influence.  It  was  whilst 
they  were  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lowly  life- 
calling  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
summoned  them  to  the  most  honourable  of  all 
vocations  outside  the  Upper  Temple.  It  is  well 
they  were  humble  men.  Had  they  possessed 
great  intellectual  culture,  had'  tlfty  been  well- 
known  critics  and  casuists,  had  their  coffers  been 
full,  and  their  retinue  of  attendants  large,  they 
might  have  tarnished  the  purity  of  the  Gospel. 
There  might  have  been  introduced  into  the 
expositions  of  divine  truth  some  of  the  lifeless 
dogmas  of  the  philosophic  schools.  The  grand 
and  glorious  success  of  our  holy  religion  would 
have  been  open  to  suspicion  of  collusion  and 
artifice  on  the  part  of  its  early  supporters.  If 
they  had  enjoyed  educational  advantages*  if  they 
had  been  men  of  refined  manners  and  cultivated 
tastes,  if  they  had  been  favoured  with  time  to 
peruse  the  writings  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  might 
then  be  said  that  they  thus  acquired  materials  to 
construct  the  story  of  an  ideal  life.  If  they  had 
been  men  of  wetdth  and  recognised  power,  it 
might  then  be  asserted  that  imposture  was  sup- 
ported by  their  position — ^that  weakness  was 
imposed  upon  by  might.  To  say  the  least, 
men  might  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  reason, 
that  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  well-trained  natural  genius,  and  much 
respected  popular  status  of  its  first  Evangelists. 
Hut  seeing  who  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were,  these 
objections  are  wholly  crushed.  It  would  be  an  in- 
tellectual impossibility  for  men  so  humble  to  con- 
ceive such  a  character.  Bousseau  well  said :  **  The 
inventor  would  be  a  more  astonishing  person  than 
the  hero."  And  having  the  sceptre  of  the  Csssars, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Boman  senate,  and  the  skill  of 
the  philosophic  schools  marshalled  against  them, 
their  ability  to  give  currency  to  a  fiction  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question. 

Luther  once  wrote:  "If  the  Grospel  required  the 
potentates  of  this  world  for  its  planting  and 
preservation,  Qod  would  not  have  committed  it  to 
fishermen."  Yes,  these  three  men  were  untx^tored 
in  this  world's  estimate,  but  they  were  taught  of 
God.  Heaven  made  high  revelations  of  its  will  to 
them«  and  Incarnate  Wisdom  trained  them  for  their 


duties.  Thev  were  not  blessed  with  this  world's 
possessions,  but  they  were  owners  of  a  priceless 
treasure ;  they  were  rich  in  faith,  and  carried  in 
the  casket  of  a  loving  heart  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ. 

Such  were  the  men  selected  to  be  the  favoured  ' 
companions  of  Jesus.  The  weak  things  of  this 
world  were  chosen  to  confound  the  mighty.  So 
was  it  before  the  Saviour^s  advent :  humble  men 
were  raised  to  stand  before  princes,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  King  of  Kings.  So  has  it  been  to 
this  hour :  lowly  cradles  have  yielded  the  most 
lordly  spirits;  from  the  shady  nooks  have  been 
brought  the  fairest  flowers.  The  names  that  have 
been  carved  highest  upon  the  pinnacle  of  honour 
are  those  owned  by  parents  in  the  middle  and 
lowest  classes  of  society — ^Banyan,  Adam  Clarke, 
Carey,  Kitto,  Newton,  Jay,  James,  Moffatt,  and 
others,  whose  works  still  live  amongst  us,  are 
illustrations  of  this  truth.  Let  then  the  choice  by 
Christ  of  these  three  men  remind  us  that  it  is. 
nobility  of  character,  purity  of  heart,  and  consis-^ 
tency  of  life  Grod  looks  for;  and  where  these 
are  found,  worldly  belongings  are  secondary.. 
Though  ever  so  poor  and  unknown  we  may  be. 
bosom  Mends  of  Christ,  if  truly  good. 

Glory  and  ihaxne  from  no  condition  xiM ; 
Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  glory  liei. 

These  fovourites  i*emind  us  of  the  dwersiUes- 
esoistmg  in  the  Christian  life.  We  cannot  study  the 
careers  of  these  three  men — ^'  The  sons  of  thunder 
and  the  man  of  rock" — ^without  being  impressed 
with  the  diflerences  existing  between  them.  One 
is  demonstrative,  another  retiring;  one  recep- 
tive, another  originative;  one  intuitive,  anothei; 
logical;  one  self-reliant,  another  clinging;  one, 
sturdy,  another  sensitive;  one  noisy,  another 
gentle ;  one  hopeful,  another  timid ;  one  changeful*, 
another  constant;  one  a  Boanerges,  another  a 
Barnabas.  But  all  three  loved  Christ,  and  were- 
loved  by  Christ.  All  three  were  found  serviceable 
in  the  early  Church  of  the  Bedeemer ;  and  all  three, 
varied  in  their  spiritual  attainments  as  time  rolled 
on.  Their  piety  mellowed;  their  faith  was  con- 
firmed, though  the  faith  of  one  differed  in  degrea 
from  that  of  the  otheri.  Prejudices  were  softened 
down ;  fears  were  exchanged  for  enduring  courage ;. 
and  each,  as  he  became  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus,, 
put  away  childish  things. 

Such  diflerences  still  exist  among  Christians* 
Why  should  they  not  P  One  of  the  simplest  but 
strongest  proofs  of  the  affluent  wisdom  and  pro- 
lific purpose  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  discernible 
in  the  diversities  of  action,  and  the  varieties  of 
produce  with  which  creation  is  full.  In  the  animal 
world  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh.  In  the  vege- 
table world  there  are  nmny  kinds  of  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers — no  two  flowers>  leaves,  or  blades  of 
grass,   being  exactly   alike.      Among    minerals 
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materials  differ  in  preciousness,  from  the  veined 
marble  to  the  sparkling  gem  and  serviceable  gold. 
In  the  heavens  one  star  is  different  from  another 
star  in  glory;  and  those  which  appear  to  shine  with 
the  same  brilliancy  are  discovered  by  astronomical 
science  to  have  different  orbits,  forms,  and  colours. 
And  so  among  men :  there  are  no  two  alike.    Not 
only  are  there  the  great  distinctions  of  race  and 
nationality,  not  only  the  differences  of  birth  and 
education,  but  there  are  varieties  in  mental  consti- 
tution, no  two  minds  agreeing.    An  individuality 
in  each  should  ever  prevent  the  one  being  mis- 
taken for  the  other.    Thus,  the  infinitely  wise  God, 
unlike  man,  has  never  used  the  same  mould  twice. 
He  has  taught  us  that  the  line  of  beauty  is  always 
a  curve,  and  that  if  the  poet  be  correct  that  order 
is  heaven's  first  law,  then  vwriety  is  the  second 
in  the  code.     We  might  expect   a  diversity  in 
.  Christian  life,  and  we  discover  it  both  in  its  com- 
ipencement  and  in  its  development.     There   is 
always  the  same  worker,  but  a   modification  of 
operations.    Every  soul  must  be  quickened  by  the 
same  Spirit,  guided  by  the  same  Grospel,  clothed 
in  the  same  righteousness,  sustained  by  the  same 
grace,  and  directed  toward  the  same  goal;  and 
yet  each  soul  may  be,  is,  the  subject  of  a  very 
altered  experience  to  that  of  others.    Let  us,  then, 
never  be  discouraged  if  we  cannot  find  in  our- 
selves the  exact  counterpart  of  the  experience  of 
other  Christians.     Expect  not  the  traits  of  man- 
hood in  a  youth  of  but  few  summers  ;  nor  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear  when  the  grain  has  been  sown  but 
a  few  weeks  ;  nor  the  gnarled,  giant,  and  matured 
oak  when  the  acorn  has  germinated  but   a  few 
months.    Neither  expect  from  all  professing  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  an  equal  amount  of  fervour,  an 
equal  strength  of  faith,  an  equal  depth  of  joy, 
an  equal  buoyancy  of  hope,  an  equal  breadth  of 
charity.    The  point  of  first  and  supreme  import- 
ance is  this :  Are  we  united  to  Christ  ?    Are  we 
true  disciples  of  Jesus  P    Do  we  feel  delight  in 
communion  with  Him?     Are  we  walking  with 
GodP 

Looking  at  these  three  favoured  disciples,  we 
are  also  reminded  that  ihe  liability  to  err  is  common 
totherriost  exceUemt  of  mortaU,  One  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  what  the  sacred 
penmen  record — aye,  an  incontrovertible  proef— is 
furnished  by  their  fidelity.  With  a  veracity 
worthy  of  all  admiration,  because  so  unequivocal, 
they  tell  of  guilt  and  error  even  though  they 
criminate  themselves.  We  know  how  St.  Peter, 
"  the  coryphsBus  of  the  apbstolic  choir,"  erred  again 
and  again  by  his  impetuosity,  and  how  he  brought 
sorrow  upon  himself  and  his  Lord.  We  know,  too, 
how  St.  James  and  St.  John  erred  in  their  views  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom,  asking,  with  hasty  ambition, 
for  seats  on  Christ's  right  and  left  hand;  and 
hoWf  when  the  Samaritans  would  not  receive  the 


Bedeemer,  St.  James  wished  a  visitation  of  quick 
vengeance.    "What  wonder,"  says  St.  Ambrose, 
"  that  the  sons  of  thunder  wished  to  flash  light- 
ning!"   We  must  make  great  allowance  for  the 
early  mistakes  of  these  men.    They  were  in  the 
moral  infancy  of  their  career.      But  we  may  learn 
from  them,  what  is  true  of  all  men  be  they  ever  so 
good,  that  to  err  is  human.    "  All  great  natures 
in  this  world  that  are  so  rounded,  so  perfected, 
that  they  are  heavenly  before  they  have  left  the 
earth,  are  to  be  suspected.     They  are  not  true 
flesh  and  blood.     You  cannot  have  a  man  in  this 
world  wha  has  not  a  good  deal  of  flesh  and  blood 
if  he  is  going  to  be  a  man  of  might,  and  a  master 
of  men.    Those  names  that  the  world  will  not  let 
die,  you  will  find  are  all  of  them  rude,  all  of  them 
bulging  here  and  there  with  excrescent  faults,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  needing  the  fire  to  purify  the 
dross  and  briilg  oat  the  gold."    This  is  not  the 
land  of  perfection.    Character  here  is  not  fully 
orbed.    There  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be, 
more  than  One  perfect  man  on  this  earth — the  man 
Christ  Jesus.     All,  even  His  noblest  followers, 
have  had  their  faults,  and  have  stood  in  need  of 
purification.    Yonder,  only,  are  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  'perfect/    "All  the  ideal    perfections 
must  come  afterwards,  as  ideal  colours  come  late 
in  autumn,  and  not  in  midsummer."    In  heaven 
(done  the  inequalities,  infelicities,  and  irregolarities 
of  our  affections  and  passions  will  be  for  ever 
swept  away. 

But  why  do  I  so  writd<P  To  encourage  any 
reader  to  sin,  or  to  be  indifferent  to  evil  pro- 
pensities in  any  formP  Grod  forbid!  Our  duty 
is  to  aim  at  perfection — daily  to  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  every  besetting  sin.  No,  I  dwell 
upon  this  lesson  to  remove  what  I  know  is  often 
a  trouble  to  sincere  believers,  the  fear  that  they 
are  not  progressing  in  holiness,  and  not  pleasing 
God  because  they  discover  still  lurking  in  their 
life  that  which  is  unheavenly.  Dear  friend*  when 
yon  are  tempted  to  despond  beoaose,  in  some 
unguarded  moment,  you  exhibited  a  temper  un- 
becoming your  Christian  profession,  think  of  the 
three  favourite  disciples — so  near  Jesas,  and  yet 
imperfect.  Think  of  them  not  to  think  less  of  the 
evil  temper  into  which  yon  have  been  betrayed 
but  to  see  that  your  very  fraOties  and  failures 
Christ  knows,  and,  sympathising  with  yon,  will 
help  you  to  conquer  them. 

I  direct  attention  to  this  for  another  purpose 
also.  To  caution  you  against  imitating  the  mis- 
takes and  follies  of  eminent  Christians.  The  Apostle 
Paul  lays  down  the  safe  rule  for  our  guidance,  when 
he  says,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  alto 
am  of  Christ/'  So  far  as  the  worthies  of  the  Old 
and  "New  Testaments  followed  Christ,  we  may 
imitate  them;  but  whenever  and  wherever  they 
depart  from  the  straight  line  of  Christ's  eac^mple, 
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we  are  colled  on  to  forsake  them.  We  must  not 
blindly  copy  the  life  of  any  individoal  whom  we 
may  know,  be  he  ever  so  devout.  The  great 
exemplar  is  Jesus.  He  only  is  faultless.  Tl^e 
more  we  can  transcribe  His  excellences,  and 
become  assimilated  to  His  unique  character,  the 
better  for  us.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  we  can  follow 
the  counsel  of  Ghrysostom,  "  Be  clothed  with  Him 
from  top  to  toe,  that  nothing  appear  in  us  but 
that  which  is  of  Christ." 

Let  us  remember,  in  closing,  that  all  the 
honour  and  undying  renown  to  which  these  three 
men  attained  they  reached  by  loving  and  imitating 
Ohrist.  But  for  their  being  followers  and  as- 
sociates of  Jesus,  the  world  would  probably  never 
have  heard  of  either.  Thus  may  we  see  that 
moral  excellence  transcends  every  other  form  of 


greatness,  as  muoh  as  heaven  transcends  earth. 
We  shall  find  the  royal  road  to  being  truly  great 
is  that  of  being  greatly  good.  Li  a  crowded  as- 
sembly of  the  nobility  of  France,  when  Massillon 
was  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  French 
monarch,  the  preacher  solemnly  and  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, *'Grod  only  is  great  I'*  and  paused.  The 
entire  congregation  rose  to  their  feet,  and  bowed 
in  reverence,  under  the  impression  produced  by 
that  brief  utterance.  The  eloquent  preacher  was 
true :  God  alone  is  great ;  and  all  greatness  worth 
the  seeking,  all  greatness  satisfying  to  the  heart 
of  its  possessor,  all  greatness  that  shall  endure 
through  the  changeful  influences  of  time,  all  great* 
ness  that  shall  be  reviewed  with  endless  gratifica- 
tion in  the  celestial  realm,  must  spring  from 
association  with  Gk>d  in  Christ. 
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Chapter  to  he  read — Ads  9X. 
rTEODUCTION.  (Bead  1—6.)  Our 
last  lesson  left  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
escaped  from  great  danger,  after  two 
years'  residence  there.  He  would  not 
willingly  court  danger,  so  thinks  it 
prudent  to  retire.  Where  will  he  go  ?  His  mission 
was  to  go  far  and  wide  to  the  Ghentiles,  so  cannot 
stop  permanently  as  pastor  of  any  churoh.  Time 
now  come,  however,  to  revisit  the  churches  of  Greece, 
so,  with  a  party  of  friends,  he  enters  Asia  once  more, 
dividing  the  party  by  sending  some  on  before  to 
Troas,  he  himself  with  Luke,  the  writer  ef  the  Acts, 
following  (ver.  6). 

L  EuTTCHTTS  Baisbd.  (Read  6 — 12).  The  story 
of  the  raising  of  Eutychus  to  life  may  be  graphically 
pictured  out  as  follows : — The  place,  a  large  upper 
room  at  Troas ;  the  company,  the  companions  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  Christians  of  the  place ;  the  occasion, 
the  presence  of  these  distinguished  travellers;  the 
inddenU,  a  long  evening  meeting,  continued  till 
midnight.  What  day  was  it?  Why  had  they 
aasembled  on  the  Lord's  Day  ?  What  feast  had  the 
Lord  appointed,  and  with  what  object?  Happy 
eommunion  feast,  showing  love  to  Christ  and  one 
another;  many  lights  in  the  room;  many  people 
present ;  room  would  become  very  warm ;  windows, 
projecting  over  street,  thrown  open  for  coolness; 
Eutychus  wearied,  dropping  asleep,  falls  into  the 
street;  the  sudden  alfrm  and  confusion;  the  rush 
down-stairs;  picking  him  up;  the  cries  of  the  women; 
bringing  him  to  the  apostle;  his  soothing  words ;  now, 
OB  they  crowd  round,  what  does  St.  Paul  do  ?  like 
Ely  ah  to  widow's  son  (1  Kings  zvii.  21),  embraces  him, 
and  the  dead  is  restored.  Picture  the  joy  of  the  com- 
pany; what  a  happy  supper  they  all  eat  together 


(ver.  11),  and  what  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  they  will 
sing !  Now  call  attention  to  the  following  points : — 
(1)  They  kept  the  feast.  Evidently  stayed  at  Philippi 
for  the  Passover  (ver.  6).  Ask  why  Passover  was 
instituted,  and  when  ?  (Ex.  xii.)  St.  Paul,  as  a  Jew, 
kept  all  appointed  ordinances  as  means  of  graoe. 
What  an  example  to  us.  (2)  They  kept  the  Lord's 
Day.  What  day  was  originally  set  apart,  and  why  ? 
Day  evidently  changed  now  from  seventh  to  first  day 
of  week,  as  Day  of  Besurreetion,  so  meet  on  this  day 
for  worship.  (See  1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  Rev.  i.  10.)  (3) 
They  kept  the  Lord's  Supper,  Remind  how  at  first 
partook  of  this  daily  (Acts  ii.  46) ;  now  reserved  for 
the  Lord's  Day,  as  more  appropriate.  From  these 
three  things  may  learn  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means  of  grace.  The  holy  apostle  used  them,  how 
much  more  need  have  we  of  them ! 

H.  A  Fabbwxll.  (13 — 16.)  How  long  was 
there  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  ?  Muoh 
done  in  these  fifty  days :  five  days'  voyage  to  Troas, 
seven  days  there,  then  a  rapid  journey  to  Miletus 
(ver.  14 — 16) ;  here  holds  a  solemn  farewell ;  gather- 
ing of  the  elders  of  Ephesus ;  delivers  an  address, 
first  about  himself,  then  warning  to  them.  (1) 
ISerieu;  of  his  oum  work.  (Read  l7 — 27.)  -  The 
following  points  may  be  noticed : — (a)  A  minisler's 
work.  His  name  means  servant;  he  serves  his 
people  at  all  times  (ver.  18),  but  does  it  because  is 
the  Lord's  servant  (ver.  19)  ;  he  keeps  back  nothing 
profitable,  preaching  noW  repentance,  now  faith  (ver. 
21) ;  he  may  not  preach  smooth  things,  must  arouse 
careless;  reprove, rebuke, exhort  (2  Tim.  iv.  2);  also 
visit  from  house  to  house,  privately  giving  word  in 
season,  ministering  to  sick,  &c.  (6)  A  minister's 
Uials.  Poor  St.  Paul !  bonds  and  afflictions  in  every 
city ;  but  was  he  unhappy?    What  did  he  do  in  the 
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pri»m  t  So  always.  Why  wu  he  thn»  full  of  joy  P 
but  becaoM  did  his  duty,  Btran^thened  by  conscioua- 
uesB  of  presence  of  Christ.  So  may  all  trying  to  do 
■omething  for  Qod  be  eheeiad.  (c)  J.  minitier'i  joy. 
What  waa  itP — money,  loxnriee,  boQoniF  Better 
than  these — to  finish  his  cooi^ee  and  miuiitry,  i.t., 
to  save  aoals,  thus,  like  hia  Master,  to  glorify  Qod 
on  earth  (John  ivii.  4).  How  many  tliat  could  say 
are  pore  from  blood  of  all  men  (ver.  26}  F  how 
many  have  we  led  into  sin  ?  how  many  have  we 
saved  t  (2)  Tko  laarmng  to  the  Elden.  (a)  Thtir 
dniiet.  Are  appointed  by  Holy  Qhost.  What  an 
honour  to  work  for  Qod  !  but  what  a  responsibility  ! 
Their  duties ;  to  overlook  the  Church,  feed  the  flock 
with  the  milk  of  Qod'a  Word,  i.e.,  teach  Divine 
truth,  (b)  TheiT  danger:  Foes  from  without  per- 
secuting, from  within  teaohing  false  doctrine.  So 
had  Christ  warned  (Uatt.  vii.  15).  Must  earnestly 
look  to  Ood  and  Word  of  His  Orace,  i.e.,  study  the 
Seriptoree,  and  m  be  built  up  in  the  faith  (ver.  32). 
(c)  Ift«ir  dvtUi.  To  be  ready  to  minister  to  the  poor, 
as  well  as,  when  possible,  to  work  for  themselves 
after  Paul's  example. 

Now  picture  the  farewell  scene.  They  all  kneel 
down — these  friends  of  three  years.  St.  Paul  offers 
up  prayer,  then,  doubtless  gives  them  his  blessing. 


Picture  the  weeping  friends,  the  sad  parting  words, 
Uie  affectionate  embrace.  Now  the  whole  party 
move  to  the  shore ;  the  misEionary  breUuen  embark  ; 
again  last  faiewells,  te«rB,  waring  of  bands  till  the 
ship  is  out  of  sight,  the  slow  and  sad  return  home  of 
the  elders. 

Pkacticu,  Lcssons.  (1)  Waleh/alneu.  Against 
what  does  St.  Paul  warn  these  elders  ?  Are  other 
toes  beside  false  doctrine?  what  are  theyP  withxntt, 
world  and  devil;  within,  lusts  of  fled).  Against 
all  these  must  watch  and  pray.  (2)  Love  htboet^ 
minuteri  and  peopU.  What-  tender  sffeotion  Paul 
and  elders  had  for  each  other !  So  shonld  be  always 
respect,  affection  ;  they  are  ministers  of  God,  watch 
for  souls;  esteem  them  as  such. 


Quationt  to  ha  tv 
1.  Describe  the  raising  of  Entychus. 
3.  What  does  it  teaoh  as  to  the  religion!  onatoms 
of  the  Church  ? 

3.  Why  do  we  observe  Sunday,  not  Saturda/,  as 
the  Sabbath  P 

4.  Qive  an  outline  of  St.  Paul's  account  of  *■'"""!* 
as  a  minister. 

5.  On  whit  pointfl  doea  he  worn  the  elders  ? 

6.  What  two  practical  leseons  ma;  be  learned  f 
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CHAPTEE   III. 
passenger  boot  from  Calais 
10   Dover  was   making  its 
*ay  over  a  sea  which  for 
mce    was     comparatively 
imoeth,  so  that  the  deck  of 
ie  steamer  did  not  present 
luite  such   a   scene  of  de- 
iponding  human  misery  as 
produced    by   t^e    transit 
lanneL      One   unfortunate 
lere  was  evidently  for  from 
rho  kept  plaintively  asking 
liim   if  they  conld  yet"'see 
ae  nau-way,  ~  and  two  or  three  Italians, 
who  are  proverbially  bad  sailors,  went  on  continually 
making  significant  grimaces,  expressive  of  their  in- 
tense dislike  to  the  capricious  element  to  which  they 
had  trusted  themselves ;  hut  most  of  the  English  on 
board  seemed  quite  to  ei^oy  the  passage.      It  was 
nigh  summer,  in  the  year  1869,  and  the  sty  was  blue 
and  cloudless,  while  the  light  breeze,  that  only  raised 
a  few   little  dancing  waves  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,   was  full   of    exhilarating    freshness,    which 
seemed  t«  have  improved  the  spirits  of  many  who 
vcie  seated  in  groups,  talking  and  laughing,  ix  lean- 


TWBD,"  "OIt»   Unt    OSLT,"  BTC. 

ing  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  conversing  together. 
All,  however,  with  one  single  exception,  had  their 
looks  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  towards 
whi<^  they  were  going,  watching  for  the  first 
shimmer  of  the  white  clifi  over  the  deep  bine  ses, 
and  eagerly  discussing  in  how  many  minntea  they 
might  hope  to  set  foot  on  the  English  shore.  Tbe 
one  exception  was  a  very  striking  looking  man,  who 
was  leaning  with  folded  arms  on  the  oppoaita  .rail, 
fixing  an  intent  almost  impotsioned  gaxe  upon  the 
coast  of  France,  which  was  rapidly  reoeding  &am  hia 
view.  Any  one  who  had  ever  seen  Loois,  Comt«  de 
L'Isle,  in  his  yoatb,  would  have  recognised  his  sou 
in  the  beaatifnlly  moulded  features  of  hia  noble  bwe, 
and  in  the  stately  bearing,  which  marked  the  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  proudest  lines  of  thft  old 
noblate.  But  aristocratic-looking  and  dignified  aa 
ha  wss,  the  great  charm  of  Beitrand  Lisle's  oomtten- 
ance  was  in  the  sunny  brightness  of  his  eiprwsioB, 
and  the  frank  winning  smile  which  so  often  hovered 
on  his  lips.  He  looked,  what  in  truth  he  was,  a  man 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  with  himself.  His 
life  had  been  happy,  and  singularly  free  frem  temp> 
tation  and  error,  hia  profeuton  was  one  which  suited 
him  welt,  he  eijoyed  the  onltiTat«d  tode^  of  the 
diplomatic  drdes  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  as  yet* 
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no  tent^pest  of  passionate  feeling  had  eyer  been 
ronsed  in  his  heart,  to  disturb  its  freedom  and 
serenity.  His  appearance  was  yery  attractiye.  He 
had  bright  blue  eyes,  clear  and  candid,  that  met  eyery 
look  with  a  fearless  gaze;  a  broad  open  forehead, 
oyer  which  the  thick  masses  of  his  brown  hair  were 
always  falling  in  rebellioas  disorder ;  and  there  was 
a  peculiar  sweetness  of  expression  in  the  curye  of 
the  lips,  which  he  inherited  from  the  mother  whose 
memory  he  still  adored  as  being  the  highest  type 
of  earthly  goodness. 

Notwithstanding  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
Bertrand  Lisle  was  essentially  English  in  manners 
and  appearance ;  by  education  and  habits,  in  thought 
^d  feeling,  he  belonged  absolutely  to  his  adopted 
country.  He  had  neyer  spent  more  than  a  few 
hours  in  France  throughout  his  life ;  and  he  would 
often  say,  with  a  rather  uneasy  smile,  that  he 
eyen  spoke  French  with  a  truly  British  acoeiit. 
England  was  yery  dear  to  him  as  his  home  and  the 
natiye  land  of  his  dead  mother,  and  it  would  haye 
cost  him  a  bitter  pang  had  he  been  told  that  he 
must  spend  his  days  in  any  other  part  of  the  world> 
and  yet  the  gaze  whicfh  he  was  eyen  now  fixing  on 
the  fast-fading  shores  of  sunny  France  might  haye 
disdosed,  if  read  aright,  that  which  was  the  master- 
passion  of  his  soul.  There  is  in  most  liyes  some 
secret  thought  or  sentiment  which  is  held  too  sacred 
to  be  eyer  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  or  eomn^ents  of 
others,  and  there  were  many  reasons,  besides  this 
natural  reticence,  which  had  kept  Bertrand  Lisle 
rigidly  silent  to  aU  on  the  sulject  thati»,up  to  the 
present  time,  had  always  lain  nearesti  his  heart. 
Look  at  him  now  as  he  stands,  with  just  such  a  look 
riyeted  on  the  yanishing  coast-line  as  men  are  wont 
to  fix  on  a  beloyed  face  when  death  is  stealing  away 
its  animation  and  brightness,  and  none,  could  doubt 
that  an  intense  patriotism  bound  him  with  inyisible 
chains  to  the  natiye  land  of  his  racp,  and  that  all  the 
yicissitudes  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  country 
found  a  response  in  his  loyal  heart,  which  was  none 
the  less  feryent  that  it  was  outwardly  imspoken. 
Many  causes  combined  to  keep  him  silent  on  this 
subject,  which  was  to  him  as  sacred  as  it  was  mourn- 
ful.    He  entirely  agreed  with  his  father  in  political 


was  his  deyotion  to  France,  he  truly  loyed  England 
as  his  home,  to  which  he  was  attached  by  many  a 
life-long  tie,  and  by  his  connection  with  the  Beformed 
Church  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  by  Ms  mother.  The  fact,  of  which  he  was  aware, 
that  the  ancient  estates  of  the  family  were  all  entirely 
lost  to  them,  preyented  him  from  haying  the  slightest 
desire  actually  to  liye  in  France,  and  yet,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  or 
from  the  Contiftent,  it  neyer  failed  to  exercise  a  chann 
oyer  him  which  filled  him  with  agitation  half  sweet 
half  sorrowful. 

Bertrand  continued  now  to  watch  the  distant 
coast  with  the  same  intent  and  wistful  .gaze,  so 
long  as  it  was  eyen  indistinctly  yisible,  but  when 
at  length  the  laat  faint  line  of  the  shore  disap- 
peared below  th^  horizon,  he  seemed  to  make  an 
effort  to  shake  hiiqLS!^  free  of  the  infiuence  that  so 
strongly  possessed,  him^  a|id^  turning  round,  he  sat 
down  upon  a  sec^t^  and  let  his  eyes  follow  the  gaze  o! 
those  around  him — towards  the  well-known  ouUine  of 
the  English  coast,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  yisible. 
Then  hi«  thoughts  flew  on  to  the  home  and  the  father 
towards  whom  he  was  hastening,  and  his  bright 
pleasant  face  took  an  expression  of  sadness  which 
was  rare  to  it.  Th^re  was  a  deep  and  tender  attach- 
ment between  thq  lather  ^d  son,  which  had  neyer 
been  marred  by  so  much  b^  a  word  of  dissension, 
and  the  perfect  confid^OAe  t)^  had  alwajra  giyen  to 
each  other  had  bee^i  ^i^gi^J^  R9urce  of  happiness  to 
both.  Bertrand  knew  woll.thipkt  all  this  was  about  to 
l^aye  an  endj  and  his  disposition  was  naturally  so 
gay  and  buoyant  that  it  was  always  his  inyoluntaiy 
impulse  to  seek  a  refuge  at  once  from  painful 
thoughts  wheneyer  they  aasailed  him.  He  turned 
his  mind  straightway  now,  therefore,  to  that  which 
had  been  an  unfailing  source  of  peace  and  brightness 
to  him  from  the  days  almost  of  his  earliest  recol- 
lections, and  the  image  rose  before  him  of  Mary 
Treyelyan,  in  her  stillness  and  grace,  with  her  sweet 
pure  face,  and  her  dark  eyes  so  full  of  depths  of 
feeling,  to  which  the  delicate  lips,  in  their  habitual 
sUence,  neyer  gay^  expression,  and  a  sense  of  con- 
solation and  calm  stole  into  his  troubled  heart  with 
the  yery  xsmembranco  of  that  dear  presence,  which 


opinions,  and  was  as  little  hopeful  as  the  old  man  >  had  eyer  ahed  an  abiding  light  upon  his  home. 


himself  of  eyer  seeing  him  whom  they  deemed  the 
rightful  king  placed  on  the  throne  of  France,  while 
he  shared  with  him  the  conyiction  that  a  yoluntary 
exile  was  the  only  righteous  course  which  remained 
to  them  under  the  circumstances.  Yet  he  felt  that 
if  he  eyer  spoke  on  this  theme,  it  would  not  be  pos- 


Hr.  Lisle  had  been  right  when  he  told  Mary 
that  Bertsand  doyed  her;  he  did  loye  her,  with  an 
earnest  enduring  affection,  which  had  grown  up  with 
him  from  childhood,  and  which  he  perhaps  scarcely 
recognised  in  its  real  strength,  because  it  was  so 
completely  a  part  of  himself,  and  so  entirely  with- 


sible  to  spare  his  father  the  pain  of  discoyering  that  out  exaggeration  or  passion.     It  had  neyer  occurred 

all  his  efforts  to  make  a  thorough  Englishman  of  his  !  to  him  to  speak  of  it  to  her,  because  she  simply 

son  had  not   eradicated   that    imperishable  loye  of  {  seemed  a  portion  of  hia  existence,  without  whom  it 

country  which  glows  in  the  breast  of  eyery  true  man,  would  fail  of  the  best  elements  of  its   ezgoyment 


and  it  would  not  haye  been  easy  either  to  explain  to 
him,  or  to  any  one,  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
swayed  him  in  this  matter;   for,  deep  and  tender  as 


The  idea  of  marriage  with  her  had  perhaps  taken 
no  definite  form  in  his  mind,  because  they  had 
neyer  been  separated  long  enough  to  make  him  feel 
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any  nrgent  wish  to  bind  her  more  closely  to  him, 
and  he  nerer  oould  hare  dreamt  of  removing  her- 
for  BO  much  ae  a  day  from  his  father^  to  whom 
she  was  more  absolutely  essential  eyen  thau  to  him- 
self ;  but  he  neyer  for  a  moment  supposed  that  his 
life  oould  go  on  without  her ;  and  when  he  looked  into 
the  future  she  was  always  by  his  side,  shajr ing  all  his 
burdens  till  their  weight  became  almost  unf  elt.  He 
had  never  thought  of  asking  her  if  she  loved  him,  any 
more  than  he  dreamt  of  telling  her  of  his  affection 
in  so  many  words.  Her  peculiar  quietude  of  manner 
had  perhaps  held  him  back  unconsciously,  but  he 
knew  that  her  silent  care  had  been  round  him  in 
well-nigh  every  instant,  that  his  wishes  were  in- 
terpreted and  fulfilled  without  a  question,  and  that 
every  roughness  had  been  smoothed  from  his  patA 
which  Mary  Trevelyan  could  in  any  way  teach  with 
her  tender  solicitude.  The  thought  of  seeing  her 
again,  after  a  year's  absence,  drew  the  sting  from 
all  the  i>ain  with  which  he  antioii>ated  his  approach- 
ing bereavement,  and  when  at  length  the  steamer 
reached  Dover  he  was  the  first  to  spring  on  shore  and 
hurry  on  to  take  his  place  in  the  train  for  London. 

Bertrand  was  not  aware  that  his  father's  danger 
was  so  imminent  as  it  really  was,  for  the  invalid 
had  grown  rapidly  worse  since  Mary  had  written  to 
summon  him  home,  so  it  was  without  any  immediate 
pressure  of  anxiety  that  he  arrived,  late  at  nighty  at 
the  little  country  station  near  Mr.  Lisle's  house,  and 
having  left  his  luggage  to  be  brought  on  in  the 
morning,  he  walked  quietly  away  through  the  starlit 
fields  which  led  by  a  short  cut  to  his  father's  door. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Bertrand  reached 
the  villa,  and  he  rang  very  gently  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  invalid,  whom  he  trusted  might  now  be 
reposing  in  slumber.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
however,  the  door  was  opened  so  quickly  that  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  some  one  had  been  waiting  behind 
it  to  admit  him,  and  his  eyes  fell  at  once  on  the 
familiar  face  of  an  individual  known  in  the  house  as 
Nurse  Parry,  with  whom  his  very  earliest  recollections 
were  connected.  She  had  taken  charge  of  Mary 
Trevelyan  from  the  day  when  the  poor  little  infant 
had  been  left  motherless  within  a  few  hours  of  her 
birth;  but  Mrs.  Parry  was  both  in  education  and 
position  much  above  the  rank  of  a  servant — she  was 
the  widow  of  a  missionary  who  had  died  in  Madeira, 
and  she  had  been  on  her  way  home  to  England 
when  Mary  was  bom  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
she  was  sailing,  and  it  was  a  mere  sentiment  of  com- 
passion which  had  prompted  her  to  take  the  forlorn 
orphan  into  her  care  until  some  ordinary  nurse  could 
be  procured  at  the  dose  of  the  voyage;  but  long 
before  that  time  the  good  woman  had  become  so 
much  attached  to  the  poor  little  babe,  which  really 
owed  its  life  to  her  tenderness,  that  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  part  with  it,  and  as  she  was 
herself  ohildless,  and  very  much  straitened  in  means, 
di»  Yeacj  wiUingly  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Lisles 


that  she  should  continue  to  take  charge  of  Mary, 
and  make  her  home  with  them  for  the  rest  of  her 
Ufe;  although  she  was  not  by  any  means  their 
equal  in  birth,  she  was  quite  enough  of  a  gentie- 
womaa  to  make  her  a  suitable  associate  for  Mary, 
and  she  was  such  a  perfectly  simple  unostentatious 
person,  that  she  preferred  taking  rank  with  the 
housekeeper  in  social  arrangements.  She  had  proved 
a  most  valuable  friend  to  them  all,  however,  and 
Bertrand  weloomed  with  cordial  pleasure  the  first 
sight  of  her  comely  countenance,  with  the  shrewd 
black  ^es — looking  all  the  blacker  for  the  contrast 
with  the  grey  hair  and  widow's  white  cap^aad  the 
wide  good-humoured  mouth,  which  expanded  into  a 
smile  the  moment  her  eyes  lit  on  Bertrand,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

He  flung  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her 
heartily,  while  she  exclaimed,  "My  dear  boy,  hew 
glad  I  am  to  see  you !  I  have  been  waiting  this  last 
half  hour  to  open  the  door  1 " 

"  But  how  did  you  know  I  was  coming  to-night» 
nurse  ?    I  sent  no  letter." 

"  I  knew  it  in  a  very  strange  and  mysterious  way," 
she  answered,  lowering  her  voice ;  "  come  in  and  I 
will  tell  you;"  and  shutting  the  outer  door,  she 
drew  him  into  the  sitting-room. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Till  me  first  how  my  dear  father  is," 
anxiously,  when  he  perceived  in  the  lighted  room  the 
red  rims  round  nurse  Parry's  twinkling  ^es,  which 
showed  how  much  she  had  been  weeping. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Bertrand,  you  must  jwepare  ler 
the  worst,  he  cannot  long  be  with  us!  in  fact,  I 
believe  he  would  not  now  be  alive  if  it  were  not  that 
he  has  seemed  to  feel  some  urgent  necessity  to  see 
you  again,  far  beyond  the  mere  desire  for  your 
presence,  with  which  his  love  for  you  naturally 
inspires  him ;  but  it  appears  so  wonderful  he  should 
have  known  you  were  coming  to-night ! " 

"  But  did  hci  know,  nurse  ?  it  seems  impossible ; 
for  I  did  not  know  myself  what  day  I  could  start, 
and  I  did  not  write  or  telegraph  I " 

"  He  knew  most  certainly,  for  he  told  me  the  very 
hour  when  you  would  arrive,  as  you  may  see  by  the 
iact  that  I  was  waiting  to  open  the  door  to  you ;  but, 
my  dear,  I  have  seen  many  a  one  pass  over  the 
mysterious  bridge  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  I  know  that  just  at  the  last  the  dying  have 
powers  and  privileges  which  we,  who  have  to  remain  ' 
longer  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  cannot  at  all  under- 
stand. I  could  tell  you  of  many  strange  experiences 
in  my  life  connected  with  that  subject,  but  I  dare 
say  yeu  would  think  me  a  superstitious  old  woman, 
60  you  shall  simply  hear  what  occurred  with  respect 
to  your  father.  Two  days  ago  we  did  not  think  he 
could  last  an  hour,  and  dear  Mary  has  sat  up  with 
him  three  nights  in  snoosswon ;  she  did  not  mean  to 
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have  left  him  this  evenings  tired  as  she  was,  but 
abcut  tbree  o'clock  to-day  he  fell  into  a  very  deep 
sleep,  and  wj^en  he  woke  up  from  it  as  it  was^getting 
dask,  he  called  me  to  him  after  Mary  had  left  the 
room,  and  said,  in  a  Tery  solemn  manner,  and  with 
unusual  strength,  'Nurse,  my  son  will  be  h^re  at 
midnight,  and  I  wish  to  see  him  alone;  you  must 
persuade  Mary  to  go  to  bed ;  but  do  not  tell  her  he 
is  coming;'  he  spoke  with  such  decision  that  I  asked 
if  he  had  had  a  letter  from  you ;  then  he  smiled,  and 
s^d,  'No,  it  is  not  from  Bertrand  I  have  heard  it» 
but  I  have  a  certain  assurance  that  he  will  be  here 
to-night,  and  I  must  gather  up  all  that  remains  to  me 
of  life  and  strength  that  I  may  tell  him  a  great  deal 
he  has  yot  to  learn  from  me ;  arrange  with  Mary  that 
she  shall  take  the  rest  she  needs  so  much  while  you 
watch  by  me,  and  then  leave  me  quiet  and  alone  till 
Bertrand  comes/  I  had  much  ado  to  coax  poor 
Mary  to  leave  him ;  she  could  not  bear  to  quit  his 
side,  even  for  an  hour ;  but  she  saw  at  last  that  he 
really  wished  it,  and  she  was  deceived,  poor  dear,  by 
his  animation  into  the  belief  that  he  was  better, 
though  I  could  see  well  enough  he  was  only  sustained 
by  an  unreal  excitement,  which  will  leave  him  more 
prostrate  than  before  when  it  passes  away.  How- 
ever, it  enabled  her  to  go  to  bed  in  peace,  and  she  is 
sweet  asleep,  the  darling,  looking  as  fair  and  in- 
nocent as  a  little  child." 

"  I  had  better. go  to  my  father  at  once  then,"  said 
Bertrand,  hastily  ;  for  a  feeling  of  greater  awe  had 
been  produced  in  him  by  Mrs.  Parry's  words  than  he 
cared  to  show  her,  and,  resisting  her  pressing  en- 
treaties that  he  would  take  some  supper  first,  he 
asked  her  to  lead  the  way  to  Mr.  Lisle's  sick 
room.  She  took  a  lamp,  and  preceded  him  along  the 
corridor  in  silence,  making  him  a  sign  to  tread  softily 
as  they  passed  through  the  part  of  the  house  where 
Mary  lay  sleeping,  unconscious  of  the  new  arrival; 
a  half-open  door,  through  which  the  light  was 
streaming,  showed  that  they  had  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  Mrs.  Parry  pushed  it  gently  back,  and 
stood  aside  to  let  Bertrand  enter. 

"It  will  not  startle  him,  he  expects  you,"  she 
whispered ;  and  he  stole  softly  through  the  room  to 
the  foot  of  his  father's  bed;  there  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  struck  with  the  sudden  ohiU,  the  inex- 
plicable shrinking  which  we  all  experience  when  we 
draw  near  to  the  presence  of  death. 

Mr.  lisle  had  been  propped  up  in  a  sitting  position 
in  order  to  relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  he 
was  reclining  on  his  pillows  in  a  perfectly  motionless 
attitude,  with  his  hands  clasped  together  over  a 
small  black  trinket  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
France  so  many  long  years  before.  There  was  not 
the  smallest  vestige  of  colour  in  his  face,  or  in  the 
long  thin  fingers,  as  they  lay  on  a  counterpane  not 
whiter  than  they  were  themselves,  and  the  well- 
defined  lines  of  his  dear  cut  features  had  grown 
sharp  and  rigid,  so  that  he  looked  exactly  like  a  ^gnre 


moulded  in  wax ;  the  eyes  alone  demonstrated  that 
he  was  still  a  living  being,  who  had  not  yet  escaped 
the  power  of  earthly  hopes  and  fears,  for  they  were 
bright  and  eager,  with  an  expression  of  keen  ex- 
pectancy, and  he  held  them  turned  immovably  to- 
wards the  door;  when  Bertrand  came  at  last  within 
the  range  of  their  vision,  so  that  their  gaze  fell  upon 
him  suddenly,  there  flashed  into  them  a  look  of  such 
intense  delight  that  it  seemed  to  bring  him  back  at 
once  to  the  light  and  warmth  of  life,  and  in  a  moment 
the  ghastly  immobility  of  his  attitude  had  passed 
away,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  with  a  longing 
gesture,  exclaiming,  "  Bertrand,  my  son,  my  son !  I 
have  waited  for  you  when  already  I  could  hear  the 
voices  calling  me  beyond  the  brink  ;  I  have  waited, 
dhd  not  in  vain ;  now  shall  my  spirit  be  enabled  to 
depart  in  peace !" 

Then  the  young  man  went  forward,  and,  forgetting 
the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  well-remembered 
days  when  as  a  little  child  he  had  often  gone  to 
sleep  in  those  protecting  arms,  he  let  his  stately 
head  fall  upon  his  father's  breast,  while  a  great  sob 
burst  unrestrained  from  his  lips.  The  old  man 
folded  his  arms  round  him,  and  held  him  for  a  few 
minutes  close  to  his  heart,  while  Mrs.  Panry  went 
softly  out  and  shut  the  door,  leaving  those  two 
together  between  whom  so  soon  was  to  be  fixed  the 
great  unfathomable  gulf,  which  even  the  longing  eyes 
of  human  love  have  not  power  to  penetrate  or  span. 
"Ob,  my  dearest  father,  I  did  not  think  it -would 
be  so  soon ! "  said  Bertrand,  when  at  last  he  looked 
up  into  Mr.  Lisle's  face;  for  the  seal  of  death  was 
so  unmistakably  set  on  that  pallid  countenance 
that  it  would  have  been  simple  mockery  to  have 
appeared  to  ignore  the  truth. 

"Yes,  soon — ^very  soon,  my  son;  and  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you ;  I  must  not  delay,  or  the  strength 
will  fail  me  which  has  been  given  to  me  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose.  Sit  down  beside  me,  Bertrand,  and  let 
me  hold  your  hand  while  I  make  you  my  confession." 
"  Your  confession !  I  am  sure  after  such  a  blame- 
less life  as  yours  has  been  you  have  none  to  make  to 
me  or  to  any  one,"  said  his  son,  tenderly. 

"  So  it  is  that  we  judge  one  another  in  our  blind- 
ness ! "  said  Mr.  Lisle,  with  a  sigh ;  "  how  little  can. 
the  human  heart  be  fathomed,  even  by  those  for 
whom  it  beats  with  deepest  love;  but  we  are  a 
mystery  even  to  ourselves,  and  well  may  be  so  also 
to  others;  this  I  can  tell  you,  however,  Bertrand, 
that  the  clear  illumination  which  falls  from  purer 
realms  upon  a  deathbed,  alters  strangely  the  lights 
and  shadows  which  lie  upon  our  path  of  life  as  we 
look  back  on  it;  the  interests  which  were  dearest  to 
us  in  the  days  of  activity  and  strength  shrivel  away 
into  nothing  compared  with  any  fact  in  our  existence, 
however  little  regarded  before,  which  trenches  in  the 
smallest  degree  on  the  eternal  laws  of  righteous- 
ness " — he  paused  for  a  moment,  while  his  eyes  took 
a  dreamy  look,  as  if  his  thoughts  had  wandered  ba^ 
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over  that  past  of  which  he  spoke ;   but  soon  he 
graced  his  son's  hand  more  firmly,  and  went  on— 
"  Bertrand,  you  know  Tory  well  what  have  been  the 
strongest  sentmients  that  influenced  me  throughout 
all  the  time  when  I  formed  part  of  the  living, 
working  world — devotion  to  my  king  and  oonntry 
first  of  all ;  then  love,  so  deep  and  absorbing  that  it 
made  me  well  nigh  forget  my  France,  love  for  your 
mother,  the  sweet  young  bride  of  my  brightest  days, 
the  tender  faithful  wife  of  matnrer  years,  lastly  a 
father's  proud  affection  for  a  dear  and  worthy  son — 
these  have  been  the  ruling  passions  of  my  life,  the 
engrossing  infloenoes  which  swayed  me  every  hour, 
and  yet  now,  Berfcrand,  they  haye  receded  from  that 
awful  shore  on  which  my  spirit  waits  its  summons, 
like  the  swelling  waves  when  the  tide  is  going  oufl^ 
and  left  behind  them  only  as  it  were  the  ghastly 
oorpee  of  one  dead  hour,  in  which  a  deed  was  done 
that  never  in  all  the  eternal  ages  shall  I  have  power 
to  recalL     Oh,  my  son  1/  this  is  in  truth  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  conditions  of  our  mortal  life,  that 
it  is  possible  for  ua  by  the  act,  the  rash  unthinking 
a«t»  of  one  single  instant,  to  destroy  our  whole 
existence,  and  even  our  whole  eternity,  and  yet  the 
moment  in  which  it  was  committed  once  gone  from 
ua,  borne  away  upon  the  wings  of  time  to  swell  the 
irrevocable  past,  never  never  can  we  call  it  back, 
or  undo  its  fatal  instantaneoua  work,  though  we 
might  be  ready  to  offer  in  exchange  for  it  the  entire 
fature  of  our  earthly  years,  with  all  their  golden 
possibilities  of  hope  and  joy  I    Yes,  it  is  indeed  a 
dread  attribute  of  our  complex  nature,  that  we  should 
have  the  tremendous  power  to  freight  a  single  in- 
stant with  the  most  momentous  issues,  and  yet  be  so 
utterly,  so  helplessly,  incapable  of  reversing   the 
character  we  have  stamped  on  it  for  ever  one  second 
after  its  record  has  been  written !    Ah,  my  Bertrand, 
one  such  moment  there  has  been  in  my  long  past, 
and  it  stands  out  before  me  now,  vivid,  menacing, 
filling  up  all  the  foreground  of  my  memory,  while 
the  vacant  throne  of  discrowned  Franc*  has  vanished 


into  the  shadows,  and  the  sweet  face  of  my  only  love 
shows  dimly  through  the  unknown  darkness,  and  you, 
my  noble  son,  from  whom  I  am  about  to  be  parted 
evermore,  can  scarce  draw  tears  from  my  eyes  with 
the  thought  of  our  separation,  because  of  the  drops 
of  very  blood  that  I  would  shed  if  only  I  could  bring 
back  that  one  instant  from  the  inexorable  past  1" 

Hr.  Lisle  paused,  exhausted,  and  as  Bertrand 
gently  wiped  the  death  dews  from  his  brow,  he  said 
to  him,  soothingly,  "  Dear  father,  whatever  you  may 
have  to  regret  in  the  past,  I  am  sure  you  have  amply 
expiated  it  by  the  sorrow  you  have  felt  for  it ;  will 
you  not  let  it  rest  now  with  the  mercy  of  our  God, 
and  turn  your  thoughts  to  those  celestial  hopes  which 
come  out  like  stars  in  the  firmament  when  the  sun 
of  life  is  going  down  P" 

"  Yes,  my  son^  I  must  indeed  trust  aU  my  regrets 
and  all  my  hopes  alike  to  that  one  and  only  com- 
passion which  has  no  limits ;  but  I  may  not  so  much 
as  claim  it  till  I  have  made  all  the  reparation  that  is 
in  any  way  possible  f»  my  fault,  and  it  is  you,  my 
Bertrand,  who  must  aooomplish  it  vicariously  for 
me ;  for  the  power  to  attempt  it  in  ever  so  slight  a 
measure  ends  with  my  life.  It  is  for  this  cause  that 
you  have  been  sent  to  me  in  time ;  for  this  reason 
that  my  sonl,  when  already  cast  loose  from  earth, 
was  held  back  by  a  single  thread  of  life,  that  I  might 
see  you  face  to  face,  and  win,  as  I  trusty  your  ac- 
oeptance  of  the  charge  I  would  confide  to  you;  but 
to  make  my  meaning  dear  you  must  know  the  whole, 
dear  Bertrand,  and  I  think  that  I  can  tell  it  you, 
though  to  do  so  I  must  rake  up  aU  the  ashes  of  a 
long  dead  past,  if  only  you  will  have  patience  with 
my  failing  breath  and  feeble  utterance." 

''Oh,  my  dear  father,  I  prize  the  faintest  whisper 
from  your  voice  I  would  that  I  might  but  hope  to 
hear  it  longer;  but  it  is  the  exertion  for  yourself  I 
fear — will  it  not  try  you  too  much  ?  '* 

"  Strength  wHl  be  given  me  for  this  task,  my  son, 
and  then  hapjy  it  will  fail  for  ever." 

(JPo  b€  cojUmued.) 
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O ASfING  together  down  the  glade. 
Flaying  under  the  hawthorn's  shade. 
Picking  the  buttercups  on  the  lea. 
Gathering  shells  by  the  ebbing  sea. 
Watching  the  swallows  skimming  the  brook. 
Beading  out  of  the  same  old  book — 
So  our  childhood  fleeted  by. 
And  we  were  happy,  Bessie  and  I. 

Then  came  a  time  when  a  golden  glow 
Spread  itself  over  all  below ; 
For  we,  who  had  loved  as  girl  and  boy. 
Found  out  a  new  and  thrilling  joy. 


When  standing  together  side  by  side. 
She  plighted  her  troth  as  my  own  dear  bride; 
Ko  moxtals  then  beneath  the  sky 
Could  happier  be  than  Bessie  and  I. 

Now  years  have  flown,  our  hair  is  grey ; 
Our  children  all  have  gone  away. 
And  we  are  left  alone  once  more. 
As  in  those  long  past  days  of  yore ; 
Still  happy  in  our  mutual  love. 
We  wait  the  summons  from  above. 
And  hope  that  when  life's  end  draws  nigh. 
We  may  go  together,  Bessie  and  L 
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GHAPTEB  IV. 

^STTHEB  had  bj  this  time  reooTeccd 
BaiBciently  to  retun  to  her  sitoatioii; 
but  this  attack  had  given  additional 
proof  of  her  delicacy,  and  made  Mrs. 
Lang  feel  that  it  would  never  do  to 
saffer  her  for  the  fntore  to  ran  the  risk  of  such  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  as  she  had  had  in  her  long 
walks  to  and  fro  to  business ;  especially  as  it  might 
be  avoided  by  her  going  into  the  "  hoose  "  altogether. 
80  she  had  geotly  unfolded  to  her  nieee  her  plan, 
which  was  that  Esther  being  provided  for  in  the 
matter  of  a  home,  she,  as,  her  sight  had  by  this  time 
altogether  departed  from  her  so  that  she  could  not 
manage  to  get  on  alone,  even  if  the  small  parish  pay 
had  been  enough  for  both  board  and  lodging,  should 
take  shelter  for  a  time  in  the  workhouse. 

Esther  started  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
was  prepared  to  make  strong  resistance  to  them; 
but  her  aunt  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm  to  stay  her, 
and  in  her  own  quiet  way  showed  that  there  was  no 
other  course  for  the  present.  So  Esther — seeing  that 
to  show  how  much  she  felt  the  trial,  and  how  her  young 
spirit  was  inclined  to  rebel  agaiQst  it,  would  only 
eause  more  pain  to  the  sorrowful  heart  which  she 
knew  must  be  bleeding  and  shrinking  at  the  thought 
of  what  lay  before  them,  even  though  she  tried 
calmly  and  patiently  to  meet  it — ^held  her  peace,  and 
endeavoured  to  speak  hopefully  of  the  time — though, 
alas !  it  seemed  so  very  very  far  off — when  she  would 
begin  .to  receive  a  salary,  and  they  might  be  able  to 
afford  a  little  room  together  again. 

And  now  the  last  day  in  the  little  home  had  come ; 
and  though  it  was  but  one  "poor  humble  room,  it  had 
been  so  peaceful  and  happy  to  those  two,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  quit  it  without  keen  sonow  aad 
pain. 

Esther  was  to  be  spared  from  business  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so  that  afternoon,  that  she  might  come 
and  fetch  her  aunt,  and  lead  her  to  her  new  place  of 
sojourn.    And  now  Mrs.  Lang  sat  alone  awaiting  her. 

Everything  had  been  put  ready.  The  rent,  which 
had  got  behindhand,  and  for  which  the  kind-hearted 
landlady  had  never  pressed,  saying  to  herself  that 
even  if  she  did  lose  it,  "  Why,  there !  like  enough 
'twould  be  made  up  some  other  way,"  had  been  paid 
by  the  sale  of  some  of  the  few  remaining  bite  of 
furniture;  so  that  nothing  was  now  left  except  two 
or  three  articles,  from  which  it  would  have  cost  the 
widow  much  to  part,  and  which  the  good  woman 
who  kept  the  house  had  said  she  would  take  care 
of  for  her  until  she  should  be  able  to  have  a  little 
room  of  her  own  again. 

It  was  almost  time  to  go  now.  Esther  would  be 
ooming  in  about  half  an  hour,  aa  she  knew  by  the 


dock  striking.  She  had  only  that  brief  space 
remaining  of  quiet  for  solitary  thought,  in  which 
she  had  been  so  accustomed  to  indulge,  but  which 
now  perhaps  would  often  be  interrupted  by  the 
perpetual  presence  of  others. 

She  cast  her  sightless  ^es  around  the  room,  as  if 
taking  a  farewell  glance  at  everything ;  and  then  an 
expression  of  pain  stole  into  her  face  for  a  moment, 
as  if  she  were  realising  the  fact  that  she  had  already 
taken  her  last  look  on  earth  at  every  beloved  olgect 
of  whatever  nature.    She  rose,  and  as  though   in 

sdefault  of  a  parting  look,  she  passed  her  hands 
slowly,  with  a  sort  of  ling^ering,  loving  touch,  over 
each  article  one  by  one :  the  old  arm-chair  which 
had  always  been  her  husband's  seat ;  the  little  table 
which  had  always  stood  besido  it ;  and  the  chest  of 
drawers  in  which  she  had  laid  by  her  wedlling  dress 
when  she  had  como,  a  happy  bride,  to  the  little 
home  in  which  she  had  taken  so  much  pride,  but 
which  she  had  been  forced  to  leave  for  something 
lower-rented  after  her  husband's  death.  In  another 
drawer  she  had  sorrowfully  and  very  tenderly,  in 
by-gone  days,  laid  aaide  certain  baby  garments, 
when  the  first  and  only  child  that  had  been  granted 
her,  had  spread  its  little  wings  and  soared  upwards, 
as  if  in  haste  to  prove  its  heavenly  birth  and  nestle 
in  the  arms  of  love  Divine. 

She  had  put  by  these  mementoes  of  her  darling  in 
that  drawer,  which  she  had  kept  locked,  and  had 
opened  sometimes  with  tearful  ^es  and  aching 
heart.  But  those  tseasures  were  not  there  now. 
She  had  given  them  all  away,  years  ago,  to  a  neigh- 
bour even  poorer  than  herself,  who  was  in  nesd  cf 
everything;  and  the  pnch-prized  little  garments^ 
which  her  affection  had  prompted  her  to  hoard,  but 
her  higher  nature  had  told  her  to  give,  had  been 
worn  out  and  cast  aaide  long  since  by  the  healthy 
active  child  who  had  lived  and  flourished,  and  grown 
up  robust  and  hearty. 

She  could  not  help  a  few  silent  tears  falling  as 
thought  went  over  all  this ;  but  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness in  those  tears ;  and  as,  passing  her  hand  along 
the  top  of  the  drawers,  she  came  to  the  old  Bibles 
which  had  been  her  husband's,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
which  were  inscribed  the  dates  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  her  child,  as  also  the  day  on  which  her 
husband  had  entered  into  his  rest,  her  courage 
seemed  to  revive.     Taking  the  book  in  her  hands, 

,  she  went  back  with  it  to  her  seat ;  where  Esther 
found  her  a  little  later,  with  so  calm  and  pl&cid  a 
look  resting  on  her  face,  that  had  she  not  known  her 
aunt  as  she  did,  she  would  have  fancied  that  the 
parting  after  all  had  not  cost  as  much  as  she  hid 
feared,  and  that  she  jieed  not  have  dreaded  it  so 
much. 


AUNT  JESSIE. 
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I  osn*t  flee  to  retA  it  any  longer,  Esther/'  she 
said,  holding  up  the  Bible;  "but  I  should  like  to 
take  it  with  me." 

Let  me  cairy  it  for  yon*  dear  aont  Jessie." 
Kd,  thank  you,  dear :  I  think  I'll  carry  it  myself. 
To  feel  Tve  got  firm  hold  on  it  seems  to  help  me 
somehow.     And  now  let  us  go." 

And  so  they  went :  Esther  giving  her  arm  to  her 
amit,  and  guiding  her  carefully  through  the  crowded 
streets.  The  Union  lay  outside  the  town ;  and  soon 
they  reached  the  open  country,  where  the  pure  fresh 
breese  blew  upon  their  cheeks^  bringing  with  it  the 
soeut  of  spring  flowers,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
singing  birds. 

They  walked  slowly;  for  the  one  was  becoming 
old  and  feeble,  and  the  other  had  not  yet  fully 
recovered  her  strength  after  her  illness.  Besides, 
they  would  willingly  prolong  this  last  quiet  walk 
together. 

Esther  could  not  prevent  the  tears  every  now  and 
then  making  their  way  into  her  eyes,  and  even 
rolling  down  her  cheeks ;  but  she  did  not  heed  them 
so  much,  as  she  knew  they  cduld  not  be  perceived  by 
the  other.  Her  chief  care  was  to  keep  her  voice 
firm  and  steady,  but  in  spite  of  herself  a  sorrowful 
quaver  made  itself  heard  at  times.  It  caught  the 
listening  ear  of  the  other,  and  made  her  long  to 
give  some  comfort  before  they  should  part. 

"  You'll  be  able  to  come  and  see  me  sometimes, 
Esther." 

"  Oh  yes,  aunt !  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
oome  as  often  as  ever  I  can." 

'*  And  you  won't  fret  about  me,  my  child  ?" 
A   moment's  pause,  and  then  came  the  answer, 
with  a  sob  which  could  not  be  kept  back,  "  How  can 
I  help  it,  aunt  ?     Oh,  how  can  I  help  it  ?" 

'*  Because  there's  no  need,  darling — ^no  call  for  it 
at  all.  I'm  in  good  hands,  Esther,  and  so  are  you. 
Yea  feel  that,  don't  you  ?" 

"I  scarcely  know  what  I  feel,  it  all  looks  so  dark 
—BO  dark !"  murmured  the  girl,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  sorrow ;  but,  vexed  the  next  moment  that  she 
should  have  given  utterance  to  the  words,  she  went 
on,  "  ril  try  and  think  of  all  you've  said  and  taught 
me.  Aunt  Jessie ;  and  I  dare  say  in  time  if  U  all  seem 
rigbt.  But  oh,  aunt" —  and  again  her  feelings  over- 
came her  self-control — "  if  your  sight  could  only  have 
lasted  another  couple  of  years  or  so,  and  we  could 
have  scraped  on  through  that  time,  then  it  wouldn't 
have  been  quite  so  hard  to  bear !  for  we  shouldn't 
have  been  obliged  tof>art;  and  you  wouldn't  have 

had  to  go  to  the " 

She  broke  off.  She  could  not  utter  the  word 
wHich,  to  her,  spoke  only  of  misery  and  humiliation. 
•*  But  why  should  I  not  go  there,  my  child  ?  If 
the  path  to  the  home  above  leads  by  there,  and  if 
thAt  is  the  gateway  by  which  I'm  to  enter,  should  I 
murmur  at  having  to  pass  through  it,  and  say  it 
looks  low  and  narrow,  when  I  can  catch  glimpses 


beyond  it  of  the  mansion  the  Saviour  has  got  ready 
for  me.  A  workhouse  now — but  only  for  a  little  bit 
of  time  at  most.  A  seat  in  heaven  afterwards  for  a 
long  time — for  ever  and  ever.  Have  I  anything  to 
,  complain  of  P" 

"  Ah,  Aunt  Jessie,  how  good  you  are !  Tou  take 
everything  so  meekly.  I  wish  I  could  bear  troubles 
like  you." 

"  It's  harder  for  young  things,  who  may  have  a 
long  life  before  them  :  but  at  my  time  I  feel  it  can 
be  but  a  little  while;  for  it  sometimes  seems  I've 
waited  long — so  long  it  can't  be  much  longer — ^to  go 
to  all  my  dear  ones  who  are  watching  for  me." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  don't  talk  of  going !  don't  leave  me — 
oh,  don't  leave  me !"  cried  Esther,  in  sudden  anguish, 
as  she  looked  upon  the  pale  face  beside  her,  and 
thought  it  appeared  paler  and  thiimer  than  even  its 
wont,  whilst  the  sweet  peace  which  rested  on  it  she 
felt  was  not  of  this  earth — as  indeed  it  was  not.  A 
fear,  which  somehow  or  other  had  never  arisen  with 
such  force  before,  had  suddenly  taken  possession  of 
her. 

"You  won't  ask  to  be  taken.  Aunt  Jessie,  will 
you?" 

"  No,  no,  my  child ;  for  your  sake  X'd  be  glad  to 
stay  as  long  as  ever  the  Lord  sees  fit ;  for  'twould  be 
a  sore  parting,  Esther.  But  we  needn't  look  on  to 
trouble  beforehand." 

"  For  you've  enough  to  bear  in  the  present,  poor 
Aunt  Jessie !"  said  Esther,  tenderly. 

"  Not  one  bit  more  than  I  can  well  bear,  because, 
dear,  I'm  not  left  to  bear  it  alone.  And  may-be  the 
trouble  seems  greater  to  you  than  it  does  to  me.  For 
comfort  comes  with  it,  Esther.  Now  that  if  s  all 
dark  without,  it  seems  all  bright  within;  I  see 
things  I  never  saw  when  I  had  my  eyesight.'' 
What  things,  auntie?"  whispered  Esther. 
I  see  my  Saviour  closer  than  I  ever  saw  Him 
before.  I  seem  to  see  His  tender  face  looking  down 
on  me,  oh  so  compassionately !  and  He  seems  to  put 
out  His  hand,  and  teU  me  to  hold  to  it,  and  He  will 
guide  me,  so  that  I  shan't  stumble.  You  know  how 
He  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out 
of  the  town,  when  he  was  going  to  heal  him ;  and 
sometimes  I  feel  I'm  exactly  like  that  man.  I'm 
being  led  aside  by  Jesus,  and  I  know  as  well  as  the 
man  did  that  I'm  going  to  have  my  eyes  opened  some 
time,  and  that  then,  just  like  the  blind  man,  the  first 
sight  they  wiU  look  upon  will  be  my  Saviour.  But 
that  will  be  in  heaven — not  here ;  only  I  can  very 
well  wait :  ^  wouldn't  have  it  a  minute  sooner  than 
He  sees  fit." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Jessie,"  murmured  Esther.  It  was 
all  she  coUld  say. 

"  So  don't  fret  about  me,  Esther ;  it's  all  well.    If 
God  takes  away  a  blessing  with  one  hand,  it  seems  to 
me  He's  always  ready  to  give  two  with  the  other. 
'Tis  so  with  me :  the  light  that  streams  from  His  face 
I  is  better  than  the  brightest  sunshine^  and  it  seems  to 
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come  straight  into  my  heart  now.  If  I  can't  look 
upon  yon,  Esther — and  yoors  is  the  only  dear  face 
left  to  me  — I  can  look  upon  Christ,  and  when  I  look 
I  want  nothing  more." 

After  this  the  two  walked  on  in  sUenoe  for 
a  while. 

The  sun  had  suddenly  burst  through  the  clouds 
which  had  been  hiding  him  all  day,  and  which,  when 
the  two  had  started  on  their  walk,  had  made  every- 
thing look  cheerless  and  gloomy.  But  now  all  the 
landscape  was  flooded  with  a  golden  light,  which  shed 
a  rich  beauty  over  everything ;  whilst  the  sky  in  the 
west  seemed  to  have  kindled  into  one  great  blaze  of 
glory.'  Esther's  eye  was  caught  by  it,  and  as  she 
gazed,  the  words  came  into  her  mind,  "  At  evening 
time  it  shall  be  light."  She  found  herself  repeating 
them  half  unconsciously,  over  and  over  ag^in, "  At 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light." 

But  now  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road  brought  them 
within  sight  of  the  workhouse.  '  Esther  involuntarily 
slackened  her  pace.  Her  aunt  noticed  it,  and  im- 
mediately guessed  the  cause. 

"  You'll  try  and  be  happy,  Esther,  won't  you,  dear  ? 
I  dare  say  you'll  miss  at  first  coming  home  at  night, 
for  home  is  home,  and  nothing  makes  up  for  it; 
but  you'll  be  with  kind  people ;  for  I'm  sure  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webbe  will  do  everything  that's  right  by  you ; 
and  you'll  get  accustomed  to  it  in  time." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  get  accustomed  to  being  away 
from  you.  Aunt  Jessie." 

"  And  we'll  hope  to  be  together  ag^in  some  day," 
continued  the  other.  "  And  now,  dear,  are  we  near 
the  door?" 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Jessie.    Are  you  tired  ?" 
"Bather.     And  now  kiss  me,  my  darling,  and 
promise  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  not  fret." 

They  turned  and  kissed  each  other,  but  neither 
oould  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,  my  own  Esther,"  came 
at  length  in  faltering  tones  from  the  sightless  woman, 
as  she  gently  stroked  the  soft  brown  tresses  of  the 
yonng  girL  "  Gk>d  bless  you !  I  never  can  tell  you 
all  the  comfort  you've  been  to  me!  But  I  know  I 
don't  leave  you  alone,  or  I  couldn't  tell  how  to  bear 
it." 

They  reached  the  door,  and  then  Esther  turned 
away  to  retrace  her  steps  alone,  with  an  aching  pain 
at  her  heart,  but  inwardly  repeating,  as  if  some 
voice  within  her  were  saying  the  words  rather  than 
she  herself,  **  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light.''  At 
evening  time !  Kot  till  then,  perhaps — but  assuredly 
then." 


Meantime  Mrs.  Lang  found  herself  left  among 
strangers.  She  could  not  see  the  inquisitive  glances 
turned  upon  her — ^her  whole  appearance  being  so 
different  from  that  of  most  of  the  inmatee  ci  that 
place,  that  they  appeared  astonished  at  her  presence 
there — she  could  not  look  into  their  laces,  and  thus 
find  out  what  sort  of  people  these,  her  new  com- 
panions, might  be :  she  oould  only  Judge  of  them  by 
the  tones  of  their  voices  and  the  words  they  spoke ; 
and  these  seemed  not  overfall  of  either  kindness  or 
gentleness.  She  still  seemed  to  feel  Esther's  arms 
clinging  round  her  neck;  whilst  in  thought  she 
pictured  her  taking  her  solitary  way  baick  to  the 
town.  Her  heart  was  full,  not  so  much  of  her  own 
troubles,  as  of  tender  solicitude  for  the  child  of  her 
love.  But  she  knew  where  to  seek  comfort,  and  she 
sought  and  found  It. 

{ToheeoneheML) 
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THE    QUIYER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

147.  What  sin  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  say  waa 
the  cause  of  the  destruition  of  Moab  ? 

148.  Why  was  Zacharias  the  father  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  struck  dumb  ? 

149.  What  was  the  total  number  of  captives  who 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  with  Ezra  ? 

160.  Where  is  it  stated  that  the  father  ef  Titos 
was  a  Greek  ? 

151.  How  is  the  misohief  of  idle  words  described 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ? 

152.  Quote  the  words  el  our  Saviour  upon  the 
same  subject. 

153.  What  disciples  of  our  Lord  wished  tx>  com- 
mand fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  upon  the  Sa- 
maritans? 

154.  Who  did  they  mention  as  having  done  thia 
in  olden  time  P    Quote  passage.  ■ 


AKswans  TO  quxstioks  obt  pAcn  352. 

133.  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16— 19). 

134.  By  means  of  His  prophet  Eliafaa  He  multi- 
plied the  widow's  oil  (2  Kings  iv.  1—7). 

185.  "The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  mid;  he 
marketh  it  out  with  a  Kn«  ;  he  fltteth  it  with  pianes, 
and  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  compan,  and  maketh  it 
after  the  figure  of  a  man"  (Isa.  zliv.  13). 

136.  The  daughters  of  Shallnm,  the  son  of  Halo- 
hesh  (Neh.  iii  12). 

137.  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater  (Rom.  xvi.  2). 

138.  "  A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than 
a  strong  city"  (Prov.  xviii.  19). 


(Dravm  ijt  R.  Bakkos.) 

"Still  lwpi>;  in  OUT  muta&I  lov«." 


"  B£SS/£  AKD  /."- 


THE  QDIVER, 


,  (Praam  iy  J.  TAILTaH.) 

A    TOILER  BY    THE    SEA. 

^HEN  Baptiate'a  boat  it  out  at  m>,  i               Aod  at  mj  task  a  U7  I  trill. 

And  weal^er  patnng  fair,  Ab  np  llie  Bondj  riiore 

M7  heart  beuta  high  and  menilie,  I  bear  my  burdoD,  with  a  will, 

nkminnoseiiMof  coro;  I                 Nor  (sel  that  I  am  poor. 
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And  when  I  pause  to  rest  a  wliile. 

And  think  how  brave  and  good. 
How  free  from  meanness,  vice,  and  gnile. 

Is  he  who  dares  the  flood, 
I  feel  that  in  my  husband's  love 

I'm  rich  as  rich  can  be ; 
For  howsoe'er  his  bark  may  rove. 

His  heart  ne'er  sails  from  me. 

When  Baptiste's  boat  is  far  away. 

And  stormy  winds  arise. 
And  buiFet  in  the  face  of  day. 

And  donds  overspread  the  skies; 


When  night  no  starry  robe  doth  wear 

To  cheer  us  through  the  dark, 
I  quake,  lest  some  g^m  sea  should  bear 

To  wreck,  his  gallant  bark. 

And  then  I  think  of  Him  whose  voice 

Could  still  the  raging  wave. 
Who  made  the  widow's  heart  rejoice. 

Called  Lazarus  from  the  grave  i 
I  bend  my  knee  and  ask  His  aid. 

And  even  while  I  pray, 
I  hear  His  sweet,  "Be  not  afraid. 

But  trust  in  Me  alway !  " 

John  G.  Watts. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 


BY  THB  ATJTHOB  OP  ''THE   TBOXJBLES   OF  CHA.TTT   AND   MOLLY, 


"QXTSEN   XADQE, 
CHAPTEU  VIII.-ON  TO  THE  SYCAMOEB-TEEB. 


*'    "THE   DINOY  HOUSE  AT  KENBIHaTON," 
ETC,   ETC.,   ETC. 


HEY  had  tea  in  Mr.  Woodward's  study 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  summer^ 
for  it  looked  on  to  the  garden.  It  was 
a  cosy  room,  untidy  of  course,  as  all 
the  Woodward  rooms  were,  with  books 
and  papers  all  about,  and  easy  chairs  and  couches 
coverod  with  faded  grubby  chintz.  The  few  who 
knew  it  always  remembered  the  room,  and  the  group 
that  gathered  there,  and  loved  in  after  years  to 
linger  over  the  memory. 

George  Blakesl^  had  wanted  to  know  the  Wood* 
wards.  Mrs.  Woodward  had  been  his  mother's  friend 
in  girlhood,  and  he  had  often  heard  of  Mr.  Woodward 
in  his  editorial  capacity.  So,  when  he  went  to 
Colonel  Wade's,  and  met  Netta  there,  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  find 
his  way  to  Hampstead,  and  he  did.  Mrs.  Woodward 
had  liked  him  on  his  first  visit,  and  she  liked  seeing 
some  one  about  the  place  who  did  not  bother  her ; 
moreover,  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that  Dolly*  was 
growing  up,  and  she  remembered  that  Netta  had 
said  he  was  a  good  match. 

He  raised  his  head  half  curiously  when  the  "pro- 
cession,  consisting  of  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Sally,  and 
Dorothy,  entered ;  he  had  never  seem  them  before, 
and  he  was  fond  of  children ;  but  these  were  bigger 
than  he  had  expected;  and  when  he  saw. Dolly  he 
forgot— for  he  was  singularly  absent — ^what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  looked  at  her  almost  curiously. 
"  That  girl  has  a  good  face,"  he  thought;  "  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  her." 

They  found  it  pleasanter  than  they  had  imagined, 
having  tea  with  the  interloping  Blakesley,  as  Tom  had 
christened  him,  though  he  directed  his  conversation 
chiefly  to  their  father,  and  the  subjects  of  it  were  dry 
enough — ^mathematics,  and  so  on.  It  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  him.  He  was  fair  and 
pale,  with  a  straggling  faded*looking  beard  and  dull 


"    "AGAINST   HBBSBLF,' 
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yeUow  hair,  but  he  had  a  wonderfully  good  head, 
and  soft  kind  blue  eyes  with  dark  lashes ;  he  was  not 
very  tall,  yet  well-made  and  muscular;  and  with  a 
quiet  manner  and  voice  that  had  withal  a  certsixL 
dignity. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  old  pale  face?" 
asked  Tom,  with  his  usual  striking  want  of  respect 

This  remark  was  addressed  to  Dolly,  when,  the 
festival  of  tea  having  been  complete^,  the  younger 
branches  of  i3ie  house  of  Woodward  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  garden  again. 

"  I  don't  like  him,"  said  Dorothy,  with  almost  a 
shudder. 

"Then  well  servo'.him  out,"  he  answered,  con- 
solingly. 

"  I  like  him,"  said  Sally,  cramming  her  papers  into 
her  pocket.  ^ 

Sally  had  a  quick  eye,  and  was  always  drawing 
crude  pictures  dictated  by  her  quaint  fancy. 

"I  heard  father  teU  him  he  would  always  be 
welcome,  and  to  come  often,"  said  Will. 

"It's  too  bad,"  said. Dolly,  almost  crying ;  and  she 
thought,  "  I  wiU  never,  never  like  him,  never ! " 

And  George  Blakesley,  looking  out  at  the  strag- 
gling garden,  thought>,  "  There  is  something  in  that 
girl's  face  I  like;  but  what  a  child  she  is!**  and 
then  he  asked  if  he  might  go  and  look  at  the  sum- 
mer-house, and  made  his  way  for  the  first  time  to  the 
old  sycamore-tree.        


CHAPTEB  EC— THE  INTEELOPIirG  BLAKESLBY.  " 
It  was  six  months  or  more  since  Q-eorge  Blakeslej 
had  first  made  his  way  to  the  sycamore-tree,  and 
the  children  knew  him  well,  and  liked  him,  and  he 
was  fonder  of  them  than  ever  Adrian  Fuller  had 
been. 

He  was  well  off,  as  Netta  had  told  them  before  his 
first  appearance,  having  an  excellent  appointment  as 
actuary  to  an  insuranoe  oompany,  as  well  as 
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income  from  private  soaroes;  and  he  had  some 
position  too>  besides  that  given  him  by  birth — he 
had  carried  off  high  honours  at  the  University,  and 
was  clever,  nay,  more  than  merely  clever,  for  great 
things  were  expected  fron&  him  in  the  future.  Yet 
his  manner  and  ways  and  tastes  were  perfectly 
simple,  and  they  seeing  him  at  Hampstead  quietly 
spending  his  evenings  there,  or  content  to  pass  his 
hours  among  the  merry  group  in  the  garden,  scarcely 
tiiought  or  could  have  realised  how  g^reat  and 
clever  people  sought  him  out,  and  asked  him  to 
their  houses  in  vain.  He  had  his  own  circle  of  friends 
too,  who  believed  in  him  and  made  much  of  him,  but 
though  he  liked  them,  and  valued  their  friendship,  he 
only  visited  them  by  fits  and  starts.  He  never  lost 
a  friend,  though  he  was  sometimes  long  ere  he  made 
one,  for  he  took  no  trouble  to  do  so,  and  he  was 
nnobtmsive  and  nnconventional,  dressing  badly, 
never  making  calls,  and  wrapt  up  in  his  pursuits; 
but  when  people  once  learned  to  imderstand  him, 
th^  learned  to  like  him. 

At  Hampstead  be  had  won  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward 
completely.  He  talked  science  and  philosophy  with 
the  former,  and  lent  books  to  the  latter.  The 
children  liked  him;  but  they  were  true  to  Adrian 


Fuller,  for  they  were  loyal  children — though  they 
may  not  be  called  children  longer — and  constant  to 
old  friends. 

They  had  so  altered  in  these  six  months,  and 
perhaps  George  Blakesley  had  had  most  to  do  with 
this.  He  was  so  apt  to  talk  over  their  heads,  and 
they,  trying  to  reach  him,  insensibly  climbed  higher. 
Not,  mind,  that  he  ever  talked  great  or  grand  know- 
ingly. He  would  discuss  the  simplest  things,  but 
as  enly  a  thoughtful  and  educated  mind  eould  dis- 
cuss them.  He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  trifles, 
and  thought  nothing  too  small  to  be  considered, 
knowing  how  the  smallest  deeds  have  altered  the 
whole  world's  way,  and  by  what  xLarrew  paths  the 
greatest  cities  are  sometimes  reached. 

He  had  no  mother  or  father,  only  three  maiden 
aunts  (sisters  of  his  father),  and  these  lived  together 
somewhere  up  at  Bayswater;  but  he  himself  lived 
not  far  from  the  pleasant  ways  of  Hampstead,  in  a 
little  house  standing  in  its  own  garden. 

"You  must  come  and  see  my  little  place  some 
day,"  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Woodward ;  but  somehow 
the  visit  had  never  been  effected,  for  she  was  indo- 
lent, and  he  careless  and  forgetful. 

(To  he  cmUinued,) 
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HERE  are  many  descriptions  of  heaven 


in  Scripture,  and  of  the  future  life  of 
blessedness,  but'  most  of  them  are  of 
a  negative  character,  as  if  in  contrast 
^i  with  scenes  and  experiences  with 
which  we  are  familiar  here  on  earth.  Thus  in- 
t-ensity  and  impressiveness  are  given  to  these 
ded<criptions.  Two  of  them  have  already  come 
under  our  notice  in  recent  papers — "No  temple 
therein,"  and  "No  night  there,"  But  there  are 
•many  others.  In  heaven  there  will  be  no  illness, 
ibr  there  "the  inhabitants  shall  not  say,  I  am 
sick"  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  24).  There  "they  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more "  (Rev. 
Tii.  16).  "  God  'shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away "  (Rev.  xxi.  4).  Of  all  these  descriptions, 
however,  of  a  negative  character,  not  one  is  more 
pregnant,  comprehensive,  or  suggestive,  than  that 
in  these  words — "And  there  shall  be  no  mobe 

CUBSE." 

Sometimes  we  have  ventured  to  ask,  when 
thinking  or  speaking  of  the  future  home  of  the 
saints.  What  more  beautiful  or  desirable  region,  as 
the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  can  we  conceive 


than  this  world  in  which  we  now  are,  if  every 
element  of  evil  were  removed  from  it — if  sin,  with 
all  its  influences  and  consequences,  were  completely 
eradicated  from  itP  Some,  indeed,  allege  that  this 
world,  redeemed  and  renovated,will  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  saints  after  the  Resmrrection.  There 
is  not  perhaps  evidence  in  Scripture  sufBcient  to 
warrant  so  definite  a  conclusion.  But  we  are 
assured  that,  "  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
are  now,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire 
against  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  and  we  are  en- 
couraged to  "look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness "  (2  Peter 
iiL  7, 13).  When  this  wondrous  change  is  con- 
summated, this  world,  rescued  from  evil,  and 
renewed,  will  doubtless  be  occupied  in  harmony 
with  the  high  purposes  of  God's  triumphant 
grace.  '  And  what  more  fitting  than  that  those 
whp  realised  that  grace  here,  amidst  the  tears  and 
toils  of  time,  should  reap  its  glory  here  amidst  the 
joys  of  eternity,  and  find  a  province  at  least  of 
their  future  dwelling-place  on  the  renovated  earth  P 
Then  there  will  be  "  no  more  curse." 

In  this  world  there  is  a  curse,  the  evidences  of 

which  are  manifold  in  us  and  around  us.    The 

moment  sin  entered,  the  curse  came.    Satan,  the 

i tempter,  was  cursed:  "The  Lord  God  said  unto 
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the  serpent.  Because  tboa  hast  done  this,  thou 
art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast 
of  the  field;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and 
dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
(Gen.  iil  14).  Adam  and  Eve  were  cursed,  for  on 
the  day  of  their  disobedience  they  died  to  the 
true  life  intended  for  humanity;  and  the  region 
given  to  be  their  home  and  scene  of  recreation 
and  enjoyment  was  cursed  for  their  sakes.  Bread 
for  their  temporal  sustenance  was  to  be  extracted 
from  it  by  the  "  sweat  of  the  face  **  and  persevering 
laborious  toil.  Thus,  through  man's  sin,  creation, 
animate  and  inanimate,  came  under  the  influence 
of  a  curse;  and  now  we  are  assured  that  "The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now  "  (Bom.  viiL  22).  Everywhere 
on  earth  are  the  evidences  of  a  curse  in  the  fact 
that  this  world  is  a  vale  of  tears,  full  of  sorrow, 
pain,  and  suffering;  in  the  fact  that  man,  the  lord 
of  this  creation,  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward;  in  the  fact  that  on  every  side  we  hear 
tha  wail  of  misery  and  mark  the  ravages  of  sin. 
Man  preys  upon  his  fellow-man,  and  the  history 
of  the  race  has  from  the  time  of  Cain  been  very 
much  a  history  of  robbery,  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  wrong.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  out  of  the 
infinite  mercy  of  our  God  the  curse  of  labour  has 
been  turned  into  a  blessing,  and  made  a  boon 
Baited  to  man's  &llen  condition  and  degenerate 
nature  here ;  but  the  heaving,  restless,  throbbing, 
anxious  heart  of  humanity,  in  its  wail  of  woe, 
proclaims  and  proves  the  universal  presence  of  the 
curse.  Even  Nature  bears  its  testimony  to  the 
fact  in  the  desolating  storms  which  sweep  the  sky, 
in  the  raging  ocean  which  so  often  mercilessly 
devours  the  pride  and  property  of  men,  in  the 
l)light  and  mildew  which  destroy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  make  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
issue  in  disappointment  and  disaster.  The  tokens 
.that  something  is  wrong  with  man  and  with  his 
position  here  meet  us  everywhere.  It  is  not 
merely  the  Bible  that  says  so,  bat  the  experience 
and  observation  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  The 
revelation  of  Scripture  is  to  show  how  the 
curse  has  been  met  by  God — how  man  may  be 
delivered  from  it  and  rise  to  an  everlasting  home 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  curse.  However, 
we  have  not  now  to  consider  the  great  truth  that 
Christ  Jesus  has  borne  away  the  curse  by  enduring 
the  cross,  but  rather  to  contemplate  a  little  more 
fully  this  heavenly  life  in  which  there  will  be  no 
more  curse. 

1.  There  will  be  no  curse  on  ourselves  person- 
ally as  the  children  of  God,  There  is  no  con- 
demnation now  to  them  who  are  in  Christ,  and 
there  will  be  no  curse  on  them  for  ever  hereafter. 
The  evidences  of  a  curse  on  mankind  in  this  life 
»re  manifold.  An  aching  body  and  an  aching 
mind, .  pain   and   disappointment^  suffering   and 


grief,  bereavement  and  disaster — ail  are  evidences 
in  varied  form  of  the  presence  of  a  curse  on  our 
fallen  and  degenen^^  condition.  ''And  he  died !  ** 
is  the  consummation  here  of  every  human  life,  so 
that  there  are  always  many  sorrowing  hearts  and 
many  bereaved  homes  among  the  tribes  of  men. 
Many  on  earth  have  never  known  perfect  health ; 
sickness  invades  us  at  all  stages  of  our  pilgrimage 
through  this  world.  Through  unexpected  illness 
or  calamity  human  purposes  are  broken  off,  many 
noble  enterprises  are  abandoned,  and  many  good 
resolutions  fail  of  fulfilment.  Here  you  often  see 
the  tokens  of  an  inward  conflict  in  man:  there 
is  a  law  in  the  members  which  wars  against  the 
law  of  the  mind;  and  the  path  of  duty  is  often 
surrendered  at  the  dictate  of  passion  or  the  bidding 
of  pleasure.  Everywhere  there  are  evidences  of 
something  wrong  with  man  and  something  wrong 
in  him,  the  noblest  creature  of  God,  made  at  first  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  The  very  tears  of  repen- 
tance and  the  twinges  of  remorse  so  frequently  ex- 
perienced and  observed,  are  proofs  of  the  evil  which 
has  brought  upon  us  the  curse.  But  in  heaven 
redeemed  manhood  will  be  perfect.  There  will  be 
no  internal  conflict  in  our  renovated  nature  in  our 
future  home,  no  want  of  harmony  between  our 
powers,  no  beclouded  intellect,  no  warped  judg- 
ment, no  accusing  conscience,  no  selfish  heart — 
all  these  tokens  of  the  curse  will  be  for  ever  gone 
from  us.  Then  there  will  be  no  weariness  in  our 
celestial  service,  no  toil  in  our  ceaseless  activity, 
no  gloomy  fear  or  dark  foreboding,  any  more  for 
ever.  Tears  will  be  wiped  from  every  eye,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  will  have  fled  away,  for  there 
will  be  no  more  sin. 

2.  There  will  be  no  more  curse  in  our  circum- 
stances or  surroundings.    Here  on  earth  life  is 
often  a  hard  struggle;  in  truth,  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  family  it  is  so — a  battle 
with  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  deprcsaioD, 
and  often  of  deprivation.    The  pressure  of  poverty 
with  multitudps  involves  a  constant  fight  in  which 
many  are  worsted,  and  principle  gives  way  to  sin 
in  manifold  forms.     Often  do  we  see  the  strong 
rising  in  tyranny  above  the  weak,  and  Might 
taking    the   place  of   Bight    The   competitions, 
envyings,  and  jealousies  which  prevail,  make  life  a 
conflict,  in  which  the  weakest  suffer,  and  those 
who  cannot  adopt  the  ways  of  the  world  are  baffled 
and  Jbeaten.    Even  the  abodes  and  occupations  of 
multitudes  are  hurtful  to  their  well-being,  injurious 
alike  to  the  health  of  body  and  soul.    All  these 
things  are  simply  indications  of  the  curse  which 
sin  has  brought  upon  humanity.    In  our  associa- 
tions and  companionships  here  we  find  dangers. 
The  world  is  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  blsc 
friendships,  wounded  affections,  and  ruptured  ties. 
Unknown  enemies,  and  evils  unexpected,  render 
our  good  name  and  our  property  insecure.    Those 
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whom  we  have  tmsted  and  treated  with  kindness 
may  litiezpectedly  tnrn  against  ns.     The  tongue 
which  has  praised  us  in  oar  presence  may  behind 
oar  backs  breathe  slander  against  n9»  and  whisper 
oar  cha^cter  away.    In  many  instances  we  see 
the  rottenness  which  festers  in  human  society,  and 
gives  sad  truth  to  the  assertion  that  the  "  world 
lieth  in  wickedness."   Everywhere  the  evidenoes  of 
the  curse  abound.    What  a  marvellous  transition 
will  it  be  from  earth  to  heaven,  where  there  will  be 
no  more  curse  in  our  circumstances!    All  our 
sarroundings  there  will  be  perfect  in  their  character 
and  blessed  in  their  influence.    Our  occupations, 
oar  abode,  our  companionships,  will  be  in  harmony 
with  our  redeemed  manhood ;  and  our  renovated 
nature  will  be  adapted  to  them  all.    There  will 
be  no  blight  in  the  air  of  heaven,  no  desolating 
storm  will  sweep  its  sky,  no  malaria  will  haunt 
its  plains,  and  no  danger  lurk  in  hiding-places 
of  the  everlasting  hills.    Nor  will  life  in  heaven 
partake  at  all  of  the  nature  of  conflict:  there 
plenty   takes    the    place    of    penury;    and    the 
inhabitants  have  all  things,  and  abound.    There 
will  be  no  evil  companionship,  no  deceitful  friend- 
ship, no  place  for  jealousy,  no  possibility  of  envy, 
but  pure  and  perfect  trust  throughout,  without 
fear,  suspicion,  or  disturbance,  for  ever.    All  wiU 
delight  in  the  same  service,  though  in  manifold 
forms  of  activity ;  all  will  sing  the  same  song,  the 
**  new  song " ;  all  will  bear  the  same  image ;  and 
all  will  gladden  in  the  same  glory.     Struggle  and 
dread  and  foreboding,  for  ever  gone ;  the  battle  of 
life  ended  and  the  victory  won,  and  the  reign  of 
perfection  and  felicity  begun — a  reign  which  is  to  be 
unintermpted  and  eternal.   In  '*  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  flrst-bom  "  there  wiU  be  no 
envy,  or  discord,  or  bigotry,  any  more  for  ever,  but 
universal  love.    Christ,  the  King  of  Love,  will  be 
the  living  personal  centre,  and  all  will  be  like 
Him ;  for  they  will  be  with  Him  and  see  Him  as 
He  is,  to  serve  Him  and  behold  His  glory  wot'ld 
without  end. 

3.  Nor  will  there  be  in  heaven  any  more  curse  in 
our  prospects.  We  may  not  see  before  us  or  know 
the  future  there,  any  more  than  we  can  do  here, 
but  in  our  prospects  there  will  be  no  room  for 
disappointment  or  fear.  In  the  present  earthly 
life  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Happily,  the  child  of  God  has  no  need  to  speculate 
as  to  what  may  happen  to  him.  He  can  trust 
aQ  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  cast  all  his 
cares  upon  Him,  for  "He  careth  for  us."  Yet  even 
to  the  Christian  something  may  occur  to  dash  or 
blight  his  worldly  prospects.  His  riches  may  take 
to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away;  the  son  who 
has  been  nurtured  in  affection  and  kindness,  fondly 
loved  and  kindly  instructed,  may  turn  out  to  be 
"a  grief  to  his  father  and  bitterness  to  her  that 
bore  him  ** — ^may  bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  his 
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parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  To  the  parent 
and  to  the  child,  to  the  servant  and  the  master, 
some  event  may  happen  to  disappoint  the  soul 
and  harass  the  life  as  with  a  caxiker  or  a  thorn. 
And  death  is  sure  to  come — ^perhaps  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly — the  darkest  evidence  of  the  curse, 
to  close  the  engagements  and  sever  the  ties  of  this 
world.  The  arm  on  which  you  have  leaned,  and  the 
bosom  on  which  you  have  rested  with  trusting  love, 
may  be  withdrawn  from  you,  and  you  are  made  to 
feel  desolation  of  heart  and  home.  Death  does  not 
respect  a  mother's  love,  nor  give  way  before  the 
fondness  of  a  husband's  aflection.  This  sad  and 
gloomy  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  curse  is 
everywhere.  But  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  more 
curse:  there,  they  die  no  more*  for  death  iftself 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  In  the  heavenly 
life  unexpected  things  will  doubtless  come  to  the 
"saints  in  Ught,"  but  they  will  be  unexpected 
blessings.  There  will  be  nothing  to  fear.  No 
unexpected  emergency  will  arise  to  make  demand 
on  our  powers  or  resources  which  we  cannot  meet, 
or  which  can  depress  our  energy  or  damp  our 
enjoyment  for  an  instant.  Thete  will  be  new 
experiences,  new  discoveries  of  truth,  new  discio* 
sures  of  love,  new  engagements  of  service,  as  the 
ages  of  the  future  life  roll  on ;  but  they  will  all 
be  new  delights,  without  a  drawback  and  without 
a  shadow.  No  confidence  will  be  disappointed, 
no  love  deceived,  no  aflection  rudely  ruptured, 
any  more  for  ever.  There  will  be  no  more  curse  j 
but,  aU  within  us,  around  us,  and  before  us,  per- 
fection and  blessing,  wonderful,  uninterrupted, 
and  unending. 

And  to  whom  do  we  owe  this  future  home  in 
which  there  will  be  no  more  curse  ?  Jesus  Christ 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I 
will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  This  place 
then  is  prepared  by  Him,  and,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  and  give  us  a  title  to  it.  He  bore  the  curse  for 
us.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  So,  **  When 
He  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  He  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  " — went 
'*  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us,"  and  to  prepare  the  place  in  our 
Father's  house  above.  What  this  preparation  is,  or 
what  it  involves,  we  cannot  know  here ;  but  when 
"  within  the  vail "  we  shall  see  what  we  cannot  see 
now,  and  know  even  as  we  are  known.  Then  the 
consciousness  of  moral  perfection,  the  fulness  of 
blessedness,  the  experience  of  completed  redemp- 
tion, bursting  upon  us  with  glad  surprise,  will 
evoke  from  us  the  adoring  exclamation,  ^'  He  who 
died  for  us  hath  prepared  all  this  ! "  and  our  song 
shall  be  *'  Unto  Him  that  loveld  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
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kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father;  to 
Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever." 

Have  you  not  sometimes  been  taken  to  an  abode 
which  has  been  erected,  or  which  has  undergone 
reparation  and  fresh  decoration,  with  a  view  to 
make  it  the  home  of  some  one  who  is  the  object  of 
cherished  affection  P  and,  as  you  liave  gone  through 
the  rooms  and  admired .  the  tastefulness  and  the 
completeness  of  all  the  arrangements,  you  could 
readily  say,  "The  hand  of  paternal  affection,  of 
brotherly  love,  of  filial,  tender  thoughtfulness— as 
the  case  may  be — hath  done  this,  for  it  clearly  is 
visible  here !"  So  will  it  be  when  we  have  reached 
the  paradise  of  God,  aad  see  its  grandeur  and 


beauty,  and  experience  its  blessedness  and  glory. 
We  shall  joyously  say,  each  one  of  us,  "My 
Saviour  hath  prepared  this  home  for  me :  it  is  the 
triumphant  achievement  of  His  grace,  the  con- 
summate accomplishment  of  His  love !  "  Thence 
we  shall  go  no  more  out,  but  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord;  and  there  can  be  no  curse  where  He  is. 
He  fought  the  fight  with  sin  here  on  earth  that 
He  might  clear  the  universe  of  its  curse,  world 
without  end.  And  now  our  duty  and  our  privi- 
lege alike  is  to  '*  walk  worthy  of  God  who  hath 
called  us  into  His  kingdom  and  glory."  •  Thus 
shall  we  live  in  the  present  for  the  coming 
glorious  future. 


SCEIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.     FiBST  Series.     No.  22.    A  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 


Chapters  to  be  read — Acts  xxi, 
HE  farewells  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
having  been  made,  the  missionary  band 
begin  their  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  Bead 
1 — 3,  and  let  the  teacher  produce  a 
map  and  trace  their  course.  Ephesus 
to  Coos,  Rhodes,  Patara,  there  a  change  of  ship  to 
Phenicia,  passing  north  of  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Describe 
the  beanty  of  the  Isles  of  Greece,  scattered  about  in 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  remind 
similarly  in^  modem  times  of  Bishop  Patteson  and 
other  missionaries  similarly  visiting  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas. 

L  CoNFiiicTiNa  Pbopbecies.  (Read  3 — 15.) 
Where  do  they  land,  and  why  ?  fver.  3.)  From  Acts 
xii.  20,  and  1  Eongs  v.  9,  11,  trace  out  the  fact  of 
there  being  gpreat  trade  and  intercourse  between 
Tyre  and  Canaan  since  Solomon's  time.  Would  be 
many  Jews  there;  some  have  become  disciples,  so 
.'^t.  Paul  and  his  friends  spend  a  few  days  with  them. 
(1)  False  prophets.  What  powers  had  the  Holy  Spirit 
given  the  disciples  ?  not  only  of  speaking  in  different 
tongues,  but  of  foretelling  future  events.  See  1  Cor. 
xii.  9 — 11,  for  an  account  of  these  different  gifts; 
but  sometimes  persons  made  mistakes,  could  not  be 
quite  sure  whether  what  they  said  was  their  own  or 
Spirit's  teaching.  What  did  these  disciples  tell  St. 
Paul  ?  (ver.  4.)  Did  this  dissuade  him  ?  Ko,  for 
felt  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  doing 
right  to  go.  Sometimes  such  a  suggestion  sent  to 
try  a  person.  Recall  the  sad  story  of  the  prophet 
from  Judah  (1  Kings  xiii.  18),  persuaded  to  do  con- 
trary to  Gk>d's  commands.  St.  John  in  his  Epistle 
(1  John  iv.  1)  bids  us  try  the  spirit,  because  of  false 
prophets.  So  the  seven  days  over,  another  sad 
farewell,  another  prayer  on  the  sea-shore,  another 
parting.  Trace  Paul's  company  to  Csesarea.  Where 
do  they  lodge  there  ?    Remind  of  Philip's  past  work 


for  the  Church,  as  one  of  the  seven  selected  deacons. 
What  is  he  now  called,  and  why  ?  to  whom  did  he 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Samaria?  so  that  evangelist 
means  preacher  as  well  asr  writer  of  the  Gospel. 
What  family  had  he,  and  what  was  their  office? 
Remind  of  the  prophecy  (Joel  ii.  28)  quoted  by  St 
Peter  as  fulfilled  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  17).  How 
these  women  prophesied  we  know  not,  perhaps  taught 
children,  as  ladies  now  in  Sunday-schools,  perhaps 
taught  adults,  as  Priscilla  did  ApoUos  (Acts  zviiL 
26).  (2)  True  prophets.  Now  there  comes  a  gpreat 
prophet  from  Jerusalem,  who  was  he?  Have  we 
heard  of  Agabus  before  ?  (ri.  28).  Bid  that  prophecy 
come  true  ?  Perhaps  had  been  sent  for  to  settle  the 
question  whether  Paul  ought  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 
Picture  the  scene:  the  friends  assembled,  Agabus 
coming  in,  the  still  silence,  his  taking  the  girdle  of 
St.  Paul's  robe,  his  solemnly  binding  hib  own  hands 
and  feet,  his  prophetic  words,  the  silence  suddenly 
broken  by  the  weeping  of  the  women,  and  men  too, 
the  crowding  round  Paul,  their  entreaties  to  him  not 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  be  killed.  Wko  alone 
\  was  calm  ?  but  did  he  not  feel  it  ?  Yes.  Much 
touched  by  their  sympathy  and  love,  but  did  not 
mind  sufferings  or  death  for  hb  dear  Lord.  What 
only  could  they  say  ? 

PsACTicAL  Lesson.  Stea^astness,^  i.e.,  not  to  be 
easily  moved.  How  often  do  we  find  excuses  for  not 
doing  something  unpleasant  ?  With  St.  Paul  just 
the  opposite.  Nothing  could  divert  him  from  what 
he  felt  to  be  right — ^not  entreaties,  tears,  nor  even 
the  word  of  a  prophet.  Must  try  and  get  more  of 
this  spirit ;  nothing  shall  stop  our  doing  right. 

n.  Troubles  at  jEBrrsALEiii.  (1)  About  cireum- 
cision.  (Read  15 — 26.)  Now  Paul,  like  Christ 
before  him,  set  his  face  to  Jerusalem,  knowing  what 
was  before  him.  Who  went  with  him  ?  to  whom  did 
they  pay  their  first  visit  ?   Why  to  James  ?    Another 
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missionary  meeting  held,  like  the  first  at  Antiooh 
(ziy.  27) ;  James,  the  Bishop,  in  the  chair,  all  the 
elders    present;    Flanl,    the    missionary,    tells    his 
ezi;3rience8.     Where  had  he  been  in  his  last  two 
jonmeys  ?    All  orer  Asia  Minor^  Greece,  Sco.,  preach- 
ing to  thousands  of  Gentiles ;  naturally,  therefore,  he 
dwelt  most  on  this  in  his  speech  (ver.  19).     Were  the 
elders  jealous  ?     No,  they  glorified  God,  as  the  Word 
was  His.     Now  they  tell  him  of  a  report  that  had 
got  about,  that  Paul  had  said  the  Jews  were  to  give 
up  their  customs  (ver.  21).     Was  this  so  ?     Remind 
of  the  four  requirements  made  for  the  Gentiles,  but 
the  Jews  still  retained  their  old  customs.     So  advise 
him  in  most  public  manner  to  perform  some  Jewish 
ceremonies  in  the  temple,  to  show  how  fully  he  main- 
tains the  whole  Jewish  law.     Does  this  satisfy  the 
Jews  ?     Yes,  those  who  had  become  Christians,  but 
not  the  unbelievers.     They,  as  so  often  before,  raised 
a  tumult  against  him.     (2)  About  the  temple,     (Eead 
27 — 40.)     What    did  they  accuse  him  of    doing? 
teaching  against  the  law  and  temple.     So  had  accuse^ 
Jesus,  and  so  Stephen.     Old  saying,  *'half  the  truth 
is  greatest  lie."      All  three  had  shown  what  was 
greater  even  than  the  temple,  viz.,  spiritual  worship. 
But  all  valued  temple  too  highly  to  speak  against  it. 
Again,  had  seen  Paul  with  Trophimus,  and  Paul  in 
the  temple,  so  now  accuse  him  of  taking  Trophimus 


into  the  temple^  i,e.,  into  Court  of  the  Jews.  Had  he 
done  so?  but  anything  to  raise  a  017"  against  him. 
Now  describe  the  riot:  Paul  seized  by  crowd  ol 
excited*  Jews,  beaten  and  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
mob,  news  of  the  riot  carried  to  chief  captain*  party 
of  soldiers,  hastily  collected,  appear  on  the  scene. 
Paul  given  up  to  them,  bound  with  chains  (Agabus* 
prophecy  soon  fulfilled!),  led  away  to  castle  at  corner 
of  the  temple.  What  does  St  Paul  ask  leave  to 
do  ?  was  he  allowed  ?  ShaU  speak  of  his  defence  in 
next  lesson. 

PRA.OTICAL  LassoN.  The  troubUs  of  the  righteous. 
Very  hard  to  find  our  words  and  deeds  twisted  against 
us;  only  what  we  must  expect;  take  care  that  our 
words  are  guileless,  and  deeds  such  as  can  ask  God's 
blessing  on,  then  all  will  be  well  (Ps.  zxnv.  19). 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  What  two  prophecies  were  uttered  about  St. 
Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem  ? 

2.  Which  was  the  correct  prophecy  ? 

3.  Where  did  he  lodge  at  Cflssarea  ? 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  Philip  ?  What  was  he 
called,  and  why  ? 

6.  What  false  witness  was  borne  against  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  ? 
6.  What  practical  lesson  may  we  learn? 
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5T  F.  X.  P.  8KSNE,  AUTHOR  OF  **  TBIBD,"  "  ONB  LIFE  ONLY,"  ETC. 


CHAPTEE  V. 
EBTBAND  re-arranged  the 
pillows  so  that  his  father 
could  recline  in  an  easy 
position,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  his  son, 
and  then,  once  more  taking 
the  wasted  hand  in  his,  he 
sat  down  by  the  bedside  to  listen. 

How  strange  it  is  to  recall  the 
sunny  days  of  youth  at  this  hour!"  said 
Mr.  Lisle — "  sad  and  strange.  But  I 
must  go  back  to  the  opening  years  of 
my  exi3tcrc3  to  find  the  first  link  of  the 
chain  which  binds  me  even  now :  I  was 
educated  at  the  Lyceum  in  Pbxis,  and  amongst  my 
numerous  comrades  there  was  the  son  of  an  English- 
man who  was  holding  some  temporary  official  position 
in  the  capital.  I  found  Bobert  Trevelyan  the  most 
charming  companion  in  every  sense  whom  it  was 
I>08sible  to  conceive,  and  he  and  I  became  fast  friends, 
with  that  strong  vehement  attachment  which  some- 
times binds  two  young  men  together,  when  each  has 
given  to  the  other  a  hearty  confidence  and  trust.' 
The  friendship  between  us  never  knew  ohange  or 


abatement  till,  alas,  till  the  most  awful  moment  of 
my  life !  When  Trevelyan  returned  to  his  home  in 
England  with  his  father,  it  was  arranged  between  us 
that  we  were  to  interchange  visits  every  year.  I  spent 
a  month  with  them  each  spring  in  London,  and 
Bobert  passed  his  autumns  always  at  our  estate — 
the  dear  old  home  which  you,  Bertrand,  will  never 
see.  It  was  in  the  Trevelyan's  house  that  I  first  saw 
your  lovely  mother,  and  it  was  there  that  when  I 
had  come  to  live  in  England  as  a  permament  hoihe,  I 
met  her  again,  and  won  her  to  cast  in  her  lot  with 
the  impoverished  exile" — he  sighed  deeply  as  he 
spoke. 

"She  never  repented  it,"  said  Bertrand,  gently 
pressing  his  father's  hand. 

"  No ;  love  such  as  ours  can  fill  all  life  with  inex- 
haustible '  riches,  and  make  a  home  and  country 
everywhere;  and  we  were  happy;  ah,  how  per- 
fectly happy  ne  might  always  have  been  but  for 
that  one  dark  dond  of  which  I  have  to  tell  you 
now!  Some  years  after  my  marriage,  Bobert  Tre- 
velyan also  became  the  husband  of  a  gentle  young 
girl,  whom  my  sweet  wife  learnt  to  love  very  dearly, 
and  the  intimacy  between  the  two  families  became 
even  more  strongly  cemented.    The  Trevelyans  had, 
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however^  not  been  married  many  months  when 
symptoms  of  delicacy  showed  themselyes  in  Robert's 
wife,  and  he  was  advised  to  take  her  to  Madeira  for 
the  winter.  I  was  myself  afc  the  time  soifering^  from 
tiie  results  of  a  neglected  oold»  and  I  was  told  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  me  to  escape  an 
English  spring;  it  was  therefore  decided  that  we 
were  all  to  go  together  to  enjoy  six  months'  snnshine 
in  the  beantifnl  island,  and  it  became  to  the  whole  of 
us  an  almost  perfect  party  of  pleasure.  We  were 
none  of  ns  very  rich,  for  Bobert  Trevelyan's  father 
had  died  almost  bankrupt,  leaving  him  but  a  slender 
income,  and  he  depended  for  the  support  of  his  family 
almost  entirely  on  an  office  which  he  held  in  London, 
and  from  which  he  had  obtained  six  months'  leave  of 
absence ;  and  I  myself,  as  you  know,  having  been 
finally  deprived  of  my  estates,  had  little  or  nothing 
except  your  mother's  fortune,  which  was  just  sufficient 
for  our  bare  subsistence,  but  we  had  enough,  for  we 
desired  no  luxuries,  and  we  were  rich  indeed  in  love 
and  happiness. 

"  The  time  came  at  last  when  it  was  neoeesaxy  for 
us  all  to  return  to  England;  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
especially  was  anxious  that  her  child  should  be  bom 
in  her  native  land.  We  embarked  all  four  on  the 
vessel  that  was  to  convey  ns  home,  and  for  a  few 
days  we  sailed  in  peace  and  happiness,  over  pleasant 
seas  and  under  smiling  skies;  it  was  on  a  lovely 
tranquil  evening  that  the  shock  of  destiny  came  to 
shatter  all  our  joys,  and  fix  upon  my  soul  the  load  of 
guilt  which  it  has  borne  in  anguish  ever  since. 
Bertanad,  that  you  may  understand  what  I  have  now 
to  tell  you,  I  must  explain  that^  in  spite  of  the  close 
and  earnest  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
Trevelyan  and  myself,  there  was  one  sulgeet  on 
which  we  had  always  differed— he  was  a  strong 
Liberal  in  politics,  a  democrat  and  a  republican, 
and  I,  as  you  know,  abhorred  such  principles,  and 
deemed  them  almost  sacrilegious.  We  had,  in  our 
more  youthful  days,  had  so  many  diii^utes  on  these 
sulrjects,  that  they  had  threatened  almost  to  dissolve 
the  tie  which  united  us  to  one  another,  and  by 
mutual  consent  we  had  agreed  to  abstain  from  ever 
touching  on  politics  at  all.  It  was  I,  however, 
who  most  dreaded  a  recurrence  to  these  vexed 
questions,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  the  one  theme 
which  roused  my  fiery  temper  to  a  degree  that  was 
almost  beyond  my  control;  and  only  the  unusual  ex- 
citement of  the  times  could  have  led  me  to  break  my 
resolution  of  keeping  silence  with  Trevelyan.  But 
it  was  the  year  1848,  and  a  ship  outward  bound  frtoi 
England,  with  which  we  had  spoken  that  day,  had 
brought  us  news  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  which 
were  at  that  time  convulsing  France  and  well-nigh 
the  whole  of  Europe.  I  was  violently  excited  by  the 
tidings,  and  ao  in  a  lesser  degree  was  Trevelyan;  for, 
at  least,  his  native  country  was  in  peace,  while  mine 
was  distraeted  by  the  machinations  of  those  whom 
I  deemed  her  worst  enemies.    So  long  as  the  light 


lasted  that  day  I  pored  over  the  newspaper  accounts, 
working  myself  up  into  a  state  of  furious  indignatioQ 
against  the  very  theories  which  Trevelyan  most 
affected,  and  when  I  could  no  longer  see  to  read,  I 
joined  him  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  where  he  was 
standing  looking  oat  over  the  <^ft^i'irii«g  ocean,  and, 
quite  unable  to  restrain  myself,  I  plunged  into  a 
violent  discussion  on  the  principles  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  undermining  the  whole  basis  of  society ;  of 
course,  Trevelyan  took  a  precisely  opposite  view, 
and  we  paoed  to  and  fro  in  hot  and  eager  argument^ 
which  grew  every  moment  more  fiercely  angry  on 
both  sides,  but  especially  on  mine;  we  were  alone» 
for  your  mother  and  his  wife  had  retired  to  rest* 
and  the  swift  descending  night  of  those  latitudes  had 
fallen  upon  us,  so  that  we  scarcely  saw  each  other^s 
faces.  Some  words  which  IVevelyan  uttered  suddenly 
enraged  me  beyond  endurance;  I  turned  round  upon 
him  with  a  burst  of  passion ;  I  raised  my  denched 
fist!  Bertrand,  he  thought  I  was  going  to  strike 
him,  but  I  was  not  I  I  call  the  justice  of  heaven  to 
witness  for  me,**  continued  the  dying  man,  lifting  up 
bis  dasped  hands  with  a  solemn  gesture,  "that  never, 
in  so  much  as  a  thought,  did  I  sedc  to  aim  a  blow  at 
my  dearest  friend !  Xo,  I  had  but  made  the  mov»> 
ment  in  support  of  my  impassioned  oratory ;  but  h» 
misunderstood  it — alas  for  him!  and,  oh  far  more^ 
alas  for  me,  for  all  I — ^he  started  back,  exclaiming, 
'  Lisle,  do  not  kill  me  1 '  the  words  ring  yet  in  mj 
ears  with  their  involuntary  ery  of  terror,  and  then 
his  foot  struck  against  some  obstacle  unperceived  in 
the  dark,  and  he  fell  backwards  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  dose  to  whidi  he  was  standing  at  the  moment. 
Bertrand,  Bertrand,  I  heard  the  heavy  plunge  of 
his  body  into  the  deep  dark  sea ;  for  one  moment  I 
was  so  appalled  and  thunderstruck  that  I  soemeil 
almost  jMralysed,  but  the  next  I  made  my  ones  re- 
sound through  the  ship,  and  soon  the  terrible  sfaeut^ 
'A.  man  overboard ! '  was  heard  from  one  end  ef  it  to 
the  other ;  in  a  second  the  captain's  orders  rung  out 
dear  and  firm;  the  vessd  was  stopped,  the  beats 
were  lowered;  a  search  was  organised  over  the 
surface  of  the  shadowy  heaving  water  within  a 
given  spaoe,  where  alone  it  was  possible  he  might  be 
struggliDg,  in  vain  I  Never  was  there  cry  or  sound 
from  out  the  depths  of  that .  unfathomable  ocean 
which  could  so  mudi  as  tell  us  where  he  had  gone 
down.  As  I  hung  over  the  side  of  the  vessd  in 
ixiexpressible  agony  I  saw  the  boats  returning  one 
by  one,  empty  as  theywent.  He  was  gone !  he  waa 
lost!  he  was  dead;  my  dearest  friend;  and  I  had 
killed  him!"  the  old  man  let  his  head  fall  back  as 
he  spoke,  while  tears — those  saddest  tears  whidi  fall 
from  dying  eyes — ^trickled  dowly  down  his  wasted 
dieeks. 

'*  No,  my  dear  father,  no,"  said  Bertrand,  earnestly ; 
"  you  did  not  kill  him ;  it  was  qxdte  an  aoddent.'* 

"  An  acddent  which  would  never  have  occnrxed  if 
I  had  not  turned  upon  him  with  such  fury  in  nay 
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looks  of  paemon,  that  lie  believed  I  meant  to  hurl 
Mm  to  the  ground;  nay,  more,  his  last  words— oh, 
terrible  to  think  that,  being  of  such  import,  they 
were  indeed  the  last— that  final  cry  from  his  Hps, 
implied  that  he  credited  me  even  with  a  murderous 
intent.  He  was  a  man  of  nervous  temperament;  my 
angry  oountenance,  my  menacing  gesture,  made  him 
start  back  to  escape  me,  and  sent  him  straightway  to 
his  death.  I  did  not  kill  him  wilfully ;  but  none  the 
less  surely  was  it  my  hand  and  none  other  which 
drove  him  down,  in  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
his  early  manhood,  to  lie  uncoffined  in  his  ocean 
grave.  Bertrand,  when  the  conviction  came  upon 
me  that  it  was  so,  that  indeed  and  in  truth  my 
passion  had  slain  my  friend,  and  that  never  more, 
by  my  one  act,  should  I,  or  his  adoring  wife,  or  any 
one  who  had  loved  him,  behold  on  earth  his  bright 
young  face,  the  sharp  arrow  of  an  intolerable  re- 
morse pierced  into  my  inmost  heart,  and  there  it  has 
remained  fixed,  from  that  day  until  now." 

*'  Surely  you  blame  yourself  too  much>"  said  Bert- 
rand, soothingly. 

"  Do  you  think  that  was  all  the  evil  I  wrought  in 
the  one  awful  moment  which  has  ruined  all  my  life  ? 
You  have  yet  to  hear  the  end  of  that  night's  tragedy. 
When  the  cries  that  told  of  some  catastrophe  re- 
sounded through  the  sl^p,  they  reached  the  ears  of 
Trevelyan's  poor  young  wife,  who  was  lying,  not  yet 
asleep,  aloAC  in  her  cabin ;  the  unfailing  instinct  of 
a  true  affection  instantly  told  her  that  evil  had  be- 
fallen the  one  object  of  her  love.  Suddenly,  as  we  were 
watching  with .  straining  eyes  for  the  return  of  the 
boats,  we  saw  a  white^robed  figure  come  flying  along 
the  deck  with  streaming  hair  and  ghastly  face, 
while  Robert's  name  rang  out  with  a  despairing  cry 
from  her  pallid  lips;  the  silence  from  all  around 
told  her  that  her  fond  heart  had  divined  the  truth ; 
had  not  some  of  the  men  held  her  back  by  force  she 
would  have  flung  herself  after  him  into  the  sea;  and 
all  the  time  we  were  waiting  to  know  the  result  of 
the  search  she  was  struggling  madly  to  free  herself 
from  their  hold,  knowing,  as  if  her  eyes  had  seen  his 
lifeless  corpse,  that  he  was  to  be  sought  only  in  the 
fathomless  depths  which  would  never  yield  him  up 
till  the  Judgment  Day.  When  at  length  the  boats 
came  back,  and  it  was  admitted  by  every  one  that 
all  hope  was  over,  she  seemed  to  collapse  like  a 
senseless  heap  in  the  arms  of  those  who  held  her; 
she'  was  carried  down  into  the  cabin,  where  my  wife 
and  the  other  women  in  the  ship  gathered  round 
her.  Before  morning  a  poor  fatherless  child  had 
been  bom  into  the  world;  and  as  little  Mary's  sweet 
life  dawned  into  being,  that  of  her  mother  sank 
away ;  they  buried  her  next  day  in  the  same  deep 
waters  that  had  engulfed  the  treasure  of  her  heart ; 
lovely  and  pleasant  they  had  been  in  their  lives, 
and  in  death  they  were  not  divided ;  but,  Bertrand, 
it  was  my  ^>as8ionate  hand  which  had  flung  them 
both  into  their  untimely  grave." 


OHAPTEE  VI. 

Bebtrand  remained  silent  as  Mr.  Lisl^  lay  back  with 
his  eyes  closed  and  his  lips  moving,  evidently  in 
secret  prayer.  He  knew  too  well  how  sensitive  was 
his  father's  nature,  to  have  any  hope  of  lessening  the 
scrupulousness  of  conscience  which  made  him  judge 
himself  so  severely  for  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  an  act,  that  had  in  itself  been  almost  blameless ; 
he  could  well  remember  now  how  he  had  noticed,  even 
in  his  'childish  days,  that  Mr.  Lisle's  whole  life  was 
shadowed  by  some  unspoken  sadness  which  never 
varied  or  left  him,  whatever  might  be  the  sources  of 
happiness  around  him,  and  he  could  understand 
easily  enough  how  the  highly- wrought  temperament, 
which  had  made  the  Comte  de  L'Islo  sacrifice  aU  his 
worldly  prospects  to  a  sentiment  of  loyalty,  had  led 
him  to  surrender  also  the  joy  of  his  existence  to  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  remorse;  he  felt  that  it  was 
useless  to  combat  the  feeling  at  this  supreme  hour, 
when  those  events  of  life  which  touch  on  the  region 
of  conscience  are  projected  on  the  soul,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  by  the  light  that  streams  from 
the  opening  doors  of  the  nnseen  world.  Bertrand 
thought  it  better  to  try  and  lead  his  father's  mind 
gently  to  the  contemplation  of  the  one  part  connected 
with  this  sad  histoid  of  which  it  must  give  him 
pleasure  to  think,  so  he  said  brightly,  "  Well,  dear 
father,  at  least  you  have  one  great  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  the  happy  home  you  have  been  able  to 
give  to  your  poor  friend's  daughter;  I  understand 
now  why  you  adopted  Mary  Trevelyan,  and  your 
having  done  so  has  been  a  blessing  to  herself  as 
well  as  to  us." 

"  Could  anything  make  up  to  her  for  aU  of  which 
I  deprived  her  ?  Think  of  it,  Bertrand — father  and 
mother  both  slain  on  the  very  night  of  her  birth; 
home,  protection,  fortune,  all  torn  away,  for  her 
parents  had  no  near  relations,  and  the  income 
Trevelyan  derived  from  his  salary  of  course  died  with 
him.  She  was  left,  through  my  means,  a  helpless 
infant,  utterly  alone  in  this  cold  world,  without  even 
a  provision  for  her  future  maintenance." 

"  But  you  did  all  you  could  to  supply  her  loss." 

"  Yes,  while  I  lived ;  but  here,  hovering  as  I  am 
over  the  brink  of  the  grave,  my  power  of  reparation 
ends,  {ind  it  is  for  this  cause,  my  son,  that  I  felt  such 
an  urgent  necessity  to  see  you  before  I  departed ;  so 
that  my  spirit  already  disengaged  from  earth  had  yet 
no  power  to  go  forth  upon  its  unknown  flight  till  I 
had  spoken  with  you  face  to  face.  Bertrand,  I  dare  not 
coerce  you  in  such  a  matter,  even  if  I  had  the  power 
which,  in  the  independence  of  your  maturity  I  cer- 
tainly have  not,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  one  hope 
which  sustains  me  in  the  arms  of  death,  is  that  I  so 
long  have  cherished,  that  you  would  carry  on  the  re- 
paration for  my  evil  deed  when  I  have  gone  to  give 
account  for  it  before  my  Judge." 

"  You  must  tell  me  exactly  what  yon  mean,  dear 
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father,"  said  Bcrirxnd,  fixing  his  fearless  blue  eyes 
upon  the  dyino^  man's  van  face. 

"  It  will  not  be  diflBcuIt,"  he  answered,  with  a  sad 
smile.  *'  My  eon,  when  I  die  the  poor  imitation  I  tried 
to  erect  round  Mary  Trevolyan  of  the  home,  the  love, 
the  happiness,  she  lost  through  me,  will  all  crumble 
away  into  the  ashes  of  my  grave.  She  will  be  once 
more  a  forlorn  destitute  orphan,  for  I  cannot  even 
leave  her  the  means  of  living.  I  have  nothing  of  my 
own,  and  your  mother's  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  and  that 
is  little  enough,  descends  to  you." 

"Mary  shall  have  it!*'  exclaimed  Bertrand,  im- 
petuously. *'  My  salary  from  the  Foreign  Office  will 
suffice  for  me." 

"  Mary  Trevelyan  will  never  accept  of  charity  from 
you,  Bertrand,"  said  Mr.  Lisle,  quietly;  "she  would 
rather  take  it,  if  need  were,  from  any  one  else  in  all 
the  world.  No,  my  son,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which 
you  ean  make  reparation,  and  that  a  reparation  final 
and  complete,  for  your  father's  deadly  act ;  and  oh !  if 
you  could  but  know  with  what  a  fervour  of  entreaty 
I  have  prayed  that  it  might  be  in  your  power  to 
fulfil  my  earnest  longing — ^for  unless  your  own  heart 
respcnds  to  my  desire,  it  were  an  unrighteous  deed  to 
urge  it  on  you.  Oh,  Bertrand ! "  he  continued,  turning 
his  dying  eyes  imploringly  on  the  young  man's  beau- 
tiful face—"  if  only  you  can  tell  me  that  my  dream 
will  be  realised !  you  love  our  Mary  do  you  not  ?  So 
sweet,  so  pure,  so  gentle  as  she  is,  you  cannot  choose 
but  love  her  ! " 

*'  Surely  I  love  her,"  said  Bertrand,  with  a  smile ; 
*'  I  see  plainly  enough  what  your  wish  is  now,  father, 
you  would  have  me  make  her  my  wife." 

The  old  man  clasped  his  wasted  hands  together 
with  passionate  energy. 

"  If  only  you  can  with  a  true  heart,  Bertrand.  Not 
even  that  I  may  die  in  peace,  not  even  that  my 
dark  deed  may  bo  blotted  out  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
happy  life,  would  I  ask  you  to  marry  a  woman  you 
do  not  love,  for  that  were  in  itself  a  sin,  and  it  could 
but  work  misery  for  you  both ;  but  if  you  love  her  as 
her  husband  should — and  surely  you  must,  charming 
as  she  is,  our  sweet  white  flower — you  will  lift  away 
for  ever  the  load  that  has  crushed  me  down  these 
twenty  years;  then  shall  I  feel  that  my  expiation, 
▼icariously  wrought  by  you,  has  been  indeed  most 
perfect,  covering  over  all  her  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  ^av^,  with  a  love  and  joy  as  full  and  blissful  as 
that  of  which  she  was  through  me  bereft.  All  through 
these  years,  in  the  past,  anticipating  this  my  final 
hour^  I  have  always  felt  that  if  I  were  destined  to 
leave  her  at  the  last  to  a  lonely  struggling  poverty- 
stricken  life,  not  only  were  the  restitution  I  had 
striven  to  make  to  her  hopelessly  incomplete,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  if  I  had  added  to  my 
own  guilt  by  casting  her  an  unconscious  infant  into 
the  waves  that  engulfed  her  parents,  that  she  might 
have  joined  them  at  least  in  the  safety  of  their  rest. 
But  now  the  bitterness  of  death  will  all  be  past  for 


me,  if   I  may  know  that  Trevelyan's  child  will  h% 
your  happy  wife,  my  Bertrand." 

"  Then  be  at  ease,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  deal 
father,  for  I  am  very  willing.  I  love  Mary  dearly. 
I  am  sure  that  my  life  in  her  hands  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  tenderest  care,  and  although  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  ever  been  roused  to  any  pas- 
sionate affection  for  her,  perhaps  because  I  have 
always  known  and  cherished  her,  yet  I  think  the 
steadfast  sentiment  with  which  she  has  inspired 
me  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  far  more  sure  and 
lasting  happiness  than  that  which  could  spring  from 
a  more  ardent  fancy." 

"  Oh,  Bertrand,  if  you  knew  the  blessed  peace  and 
comfort  you  have  given  me!"  said  the  old  man, 
raising  his  eyes,  streaming  with  joyful  tears,  to 
heaven.    "  How  can  I  be  thankful  enough  ?  " 

'^But,  father,"  said  his  son,  with  a  slight  smile, 
"  are  you  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  ?  it  is  not 
enough  that  I  alone  am  willing  to  link  my  fate  with 
Mary's,  how  do  I  know  that  she  has  any  such  feeling 
for  me  as  would  lead  her  to  give  her  own  consent  ? 
If  I  know  Mary  Trevelyan  at  all,  she  is  the  vei*y  last 
pei-son  in  the  world  who,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
would  marry  a  man  she  did  not  love — no,  not  to 
escape  death  would  she  do  it ! " 

"You  are  right  in  that  conviction,  Bertrand. 
Mary  is  a  pure  and  high-souled  girl,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  and  I  know — ^for  she  has  told  me — that  not 
only  would  she  rather  die  than  wed  where  her  heart 
was  not  already  given,  but  that  she  would  think  it  a 
desecration  of  the  very  name  of  love' ever  to  give  her 
deep  affections  to  any  but  one  upon  the  earth." 

"  Then  what  reason  have  I  to  hope  that  I  shall  be 
that  one  ?  "  said  Bertrand,  rather  anxiously. 

"I  do  not  think  you  need  have  any  fear,  my 
Bertrand,"  said  the  old  man,  turning  to  him  with  a 
tender  smile ;  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  live  with 
you  for  years  and  fail  to  love  you." 

"  So  you  may  think  in  your  partiality,  my  deaiest 
father;  but  Mary  Trevelyan  may  take  a  very  dif* 
ferent  view  of  the  son  to  whom  you  have  always 
been  so  indulgent.  It  is  strange,  that  intimate  as 
we  have  been  aU  our  lives,  I  should  not  now  have  the 
remotest  idea  what  the  nature  of  Mary's  feelings 
towards  myself  may  really  be ;  we  have  always  been 
good  friends,  and  the  unobtrusive  kindness  she  has 
shown  me  has  been  unceasing;  but  beyond  that  I 
have  never  penetrated  her  reserve  in  the  very  least ; 
she  is  so  exceedingly  still  and  quiet  always,  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  she  has  strong  feelings  lurking 
beneath  her  unruffled  calm  of  any  kind  at  all." 

"  Ah,  Bertrand,  believe  me,  there  is  depth  in  her 
stillness,  and  there  is  a  power  and  intensity  of 
affection  in  that  reserved  and  quiet  nature,  which  is 
far  beyond  what  any  more  passionate  temperament 
could  feel;  I  can  prove  it  to  you  if  you  will,  and  I 
think  it  could  scarce  be  a  breach  of  confidence  to  tell 
you  that  whiok  you  will  so  soon  leam  for  yonzself." 
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But  sorely  it  cannot  be  that  quiet  silent  Maiy 
has  ever  spoken  to  you  herself  on  such  a  theme^" 
said  Bertrand. 

"  Not  willingly,  you  may  be  very  certain ;  nor  could 
even  I  have  wrung  the  avowal  from  her,  but  for  the 
oiroumstancee  of  the  moment  when  I  asked  it.  I 
will  tell  you  hew  it  was,  Bertrand.  Four  days  ago, 
as  I  sat  with  Mary  on  the  lawn,  under  the  starlight, 
I  seemed  to  receive  in  some  undefined  mysterious 
manner  a  special  summons  for  my  speedy  departure 
from  this  world,  and  a  great  fear  seized  me  that  I 
might  not  live  to  see  you  again,  and  learn  from  your 
own  lips  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  give 
to  Mary  the  home  in  your  heart  which  I  so  desired 
she  should  have.  I  resolved,  that  if  I  were  not 
aUowed  to  live— as  mercifully  I  have  been — ^till  I 
could  look  upon  your  face  once  more,  I  would  leave 
a  letter  for  you,  containing  the  substance  of  the  sad 
history  I  have  told  you  to-night,  and  a  statement  of 
the  strong  desire  I  felt  that  you  should  in  this  way 
oomplete  the  reparation  I  had  sought  to  make.  But 
E  felt  as  you  did,  that  this,  my  cherished  scheme, 
must  fall  completely  to  the  ground  if  Mary  herself 
oeuld  not  give  to  you  alone  all  the  deep  and  single- 
hearted  love  I  well  knew  she  could  bestow  but  once 
for  all ;  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying 
to  win  the  truth  from  her  in  the  pathetic  privilege 
of  my  dying  state.  Even  thus  it  was  like  drawing 
the  life  blood  from  her  heart  to  wring  the  secret 
from  her  tender  deUcate  nature ;  but  I  did  succeed. 
I  told  her  how  my  departing  soul  was  held  back  to 
earth  by  the  overwhelming  anxiety  I  felt  that  my 
one  supreme  desire  woxdd  be  f  nlfiUed,  and  that  she 
would  be  your  wife.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell 
her  that  I,  whom  she  cherished  as  the  protector  who 
had  goarded  her  from  infancy,  was  in  effect,  the 
destroyer  of  her  father — ^that  dead  father,  to  whose 
mere  memory  she  was  so  tender  that  she  never  called 
me  by  the  name,  true  daughter  as  she  was  to  me — 
but  I  did  tell  her,  that  for  a  secret  reason,  the  only 
hope  I  had  of  passing  from  this  earth  in  peace  was 


centred  in  the  possibility  of  her  union  with  my  son, 
and  I  implored  her  to  teU  me  if  on  her  side  there 
would  be  no  obstacle,  for  I  scaxee  feared  any  upon 
yoccs.  I  had  to  tell  her,  Bertrand,  that  I  felt  sure 
you  loved  her,  before  I  could  win  a  pliable  from  her 
lips,  and  when  at  length  she  spoke,  it  was  only  to 
utter  what  she  believed  would  be  buried  with  me  in 
the  grave." 

"  And  what  was  it,  father  P  you  will  tell  me,  will 
you  not  ?  "  said  Bertrand,  eagerly. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  words  she  said,"  replied  the  old 
man,  softly.  "  When  I  asked  her,  with  the  urgency 
of  a  dying  man,  '  Mary,  do  you  love  my  son  ? '  she 
answered,  quite  unfalteringly,  'Better  than  my  life; 
he  is,  and  ever  will  be,  my  one  and  only  love  V  " 

"  She  said  that  1 "  exclaimed  Bertrand,  starting  to 
his  feetw  "Dear,  sweet  Mary,  if  it  be  so  we  shall 
indeed  be  strangely  happy !  " 

**  Tes ;  and  I,  dying,  shall  possess  a  joy  which  for 
twenty  weary  years,  my  life  has  never  known." 

"  Dear  father,  you  must  drive  away  all  sorrovrfol 
recollections  now,  and  repose  on  our  love  for  yon  and 
for  each  other.  Oh  that  these  new  hopes  might 
draw  you  back  to  earth,  and  give  you  to  us  for  a 
litUe  longer ! " 

**  That  may  not  be,  my  Bertrand,"  he  said,  smiling 
sadlj  ;  "  I  feel  the  cold  hand  of  death  laid  even  now 
upon  my  heart;  but  you  have  brought  a  strange 
peace  to  my  soul,  and  I  feel  at  last  that  I  can  rest 
Heaven's  blessings  be  upon  your  head,  my  son.  Kiss 
me  once  again  as  you  used  to  do  long  years  ago, 
when  you  came,  a  little  child,  to  give  me  your  sweet 
'  Good-night,'  and  then  leave  me  to  sleep  a  while*  for 
I  am  weary." 

Bertrand  bent  down  his  handsome  head,  and 
pressed  his  lips  warm  with  life  and  health  upon  the 
wasted  pallid  face,  then,  seeing  that  his  father's 
eyes  were  already  closing,  he  slipped  softly  from  the 
room,  and  sent  nurse  Parry  back  to  watch  by  Ui- 
Lisle  till  morning. 

(T^  he  coviinued.) 


SPRING. 


A IBDS,  showering  fairy  music,  take  their 
flight 
Adown  these  beeohen  groves  of  tender 

green; 

And    where    those    bars    of     simshine 
intervene^ 
Dance  in  their  golden  rays  the  wind-flowers  light. 


Each  mazy  winding  of  the  wood  is  bright 
With  primrose  clumps  and  "alleluias" 


Through  the  dead  leaves  where  last  year's  flowers 
have  been 
And  perfumed  undergrowth  of  woodruff  white. 

So  from  dark  days  of  sorrow  overpast 
Blossoms  of  Faith  and  Charity  may  spring. 

So  hearts  from  cold  despair  and  doubt,  at  last 
May  rise,  and  songs  of  trustful  gladness  sing. 

Earth's  days  are  not  all  bright,  for  'tis  not  heaven* 
Nor  wholly  gloom  to  whom  that  hope  is  given. 
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<'AB©UT    MY     FATHER'S     BUSINESS." 

BT  THOMAS   ABCHX&. 
QIYINa  BEST  TO  THE  WEABT. 


lE  have  not  yet  done  with  this  wonder- 
fal  district  of  Soho.  It  is  one  of  those 
attractive  quarters  of  London  which 
is  interesting  alike  for  its  historical 
associations  and  for  memorable  houses 
that  were  once  inhabited  by  famous  men.  In 
essays,  letters,  fiction — all  through  that  period 
which  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature — ^we  find  allusions  to  it ;  and  after  that 
time  it  continued  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of 
artists,  Hien  of  letters,  wealthy  merchants,  tyid  not 
a  few  statesmen  and  eminent  politicians.  In 
Leicester  Square  Hogarth  laughed,  moralised,  and 
painted.  The  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
stands  yet  in  that  now  renovated  space,  and  a 
well-known  artist  has  a  studio  there  to-day. 
But  the  tide  of  fashion  has  receded  since  pow- 
dered wigs  and  sedan  chairs  disappeared.  The 
tall  stately  houses  are  many  of  them  dismantled, 
or  are  converted  into  manufactories  and  work- 
shops. The  great  iron  extinguishers  which  still 
adorn  the  iron  railings  by  the  door-steps  have 
nearly  rusted  away.  It  must  be  a  century  since 
the  flambeaux  carried  by  running  footmen  were 
last  thrust  into  them,  when  great  rumbling  creak- 
ing coaches  drew  np  and  landed  visitors  before 
the  dimly-lighted  portals.  Silence  and  decay 
are  the  characteristics  of  many  a  once  goodly 
mansion ;  and  the  houses  themselves  are  not  un- 
frequently  associated  with  the  relief  of  that  poverty 
which  is  everywhere  so  apparent  as  to  appeal  to 
almost  every  form  of  charity.  Before  one  such 
house  we  are  standing  now,  its  quietly  opening 
door  revealing  a  broad  lofty  hall,  from  which  a 
great  staircase,  with  heavy  baluster  of  black  oak 
and  panelled  walls,  leads  to  the  spacious  rooms 
above.  This  mansion  is  historical,  too,  in  its  way 
for  we  are  at  the  comer  of  Soho  Square,  in  Greek 
Street,  and  are  about  to  enter  what  was  once  the 
London  residence  of  the  famous  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  and  his  equally  famous  son — the  man  who 
inherited  the  mysterious  and  gorgeously  furnished 
palace  at  Fonthills,  the  author  of  **  Vathek,"  the 
half-recluse  who  bought  Gibbon's  extensive  library 
at  Lausanne,  that  he  might  have  "  something  to 
amuse  him  when  he  went  that  way,"  and  after- 
wards went  that  way,  read  himself  nearly  blind, 
and  then  made  a  friend  a  present  of  all  the  books, 
sold  Fonthills,  went  abroad,  and  set  about  building 
another  mysterious  castle  in  a  strange  land. 

In  that  big  committee-room  on  the  first  floor, 
which  we  shall  visit  presently,  there  was  to  be  seen, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  a  stupendous  chimney-piece 
of  oak,  elaborately  carved,  and  said  to  have  been  a 


masterpiece  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  It  was  taken 
down  and  sold  for  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  to 
augment  the  funds  of  the  Institution  which  now 
occupies  the  old  mansion,  for  the  door  at  which  we 
enter  receives  other  guests  than  those  who  once 
thronged  it — suffering,  depressed,  poverty-stricken 
weary  men  and  women,  who  come  here  to  seek  the 
rest  that  is  offered  to  them  in  the  quiet  rooms— 
the  restoration  of  meat  and  drink  and  refreshing 
sleep,  the  comfort  of  hopeful  words  and  friendly 
aid.  It  is  named  '^The  House  of  Charity,"  and 
the  work  that  its  supporters  have  set  themselves 
to  do  is  carried  on  so  silently — I  had  almost  said 
so  secretly — that  the  stillness  you  observe  within 
the  building,  as  we  stand  here  waiting  for  the 
lady  who  superintends  the  household,  is  sugges- 
tive alike  of  the  repose  which  is  essential  to  the 
place,  and  of  a  severe  earnestness  not  very  easy  to 
define. 

Members  of  the  same  committee,  whose  earnest 
hearty  work  is  apparent  at  Newport  Market  and 
at  the  Soup  Kitchen  in  Ham  Yard,  are  helping 
this  House  of  Charity,  which  has  the  Arohbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  its  patron  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  its  visitor. 

Here,  in  the  two  large  sitting-rooms  opening 
from  the  hall,  we  may  see  port  of  what  is  being 
done,  in  giving  rest  to  the  weary  and  upholding 
them  who  are  ready  to  faint.  One  is  for  men,  the 
other  for  women,  who  have  been  received  as  in- 
mates, for  periods  extending  from  a  fortnight  to 
a  longer  time,  according  to  the  necessities  of  each 
case,  and  the  probability  of  obtaining  suitable 
employment.  Of  coarse  the  aid  is  intended  to  be 
only  temporary — ^though  in  some  peculiar  cases  it 
is  continued  till  the  applicant  recovers  from  weak- 
ness following  either  uninfectious  illness  or  want. 
There  can  be,  of  course,  no  actual  sick-nursing 
here ;  but  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  upper  room, 
near  the  dormitory,  which  we  shall  see  presently 
— a  room  which  is  the  day-nursery  of  a  few  chil- 
dren who  are  also  admitted — I  have  seen  young 
women,  one  who  was  suffering  from  a  consump- 
tive cough,  another  an  out-patient  at  an  hospital 
for  disease  of  the  kip,  and  wearing  an  instrument 
till  she  can  be  admitted  as  a  regular  case.  They 
were  both  sitting  cosily  at  their  tea,  and  were 
employed  at  needlework,  as  most  of  the  women 
are  who  find  here  a  temporary  home.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  an  influential  com- 
mittee, that  a  number  of  cases  are  sent  to  hospitals 
or  to  convalescent  homes,  and  so  are  restored ;  but 
till  this  can  be  done  they  are  fed  and  tended— fed 
with  food  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
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meals — and  are  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  and  to 
regain  strength. 

But  we  are  still  in  the  men's  sitting-room, 
where  several  poor  fellows  are  looking  at  the 
lists  of  adrertisements  in  the  newspapers  for  some 
annooncement  of  a  vacant  situation.  A  supply  of 
books  is  also  provided  both  for  men  and  women, 
and  the  latter  are  just  now  engaged  in  mending 
or  making  their  clothes. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  inmates  can  be  received 
at  one  time,  and  those  who  are  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, or  who  require  to  go  out  during  the  day, 
may  leave  the  house  after  breakfast,  and  return 
either  to  dinner  or  to  tea.  There  are  indeed  few 
restrictions  when  once  preliminary  inquiries  and 
the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee result  in  the  admission  of  an  applicant ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  deeply  and  thankfully 
many  of  these  poor  depressed  men  and  women, 
beaten  in  the  battle  of  life,  with  little  hope  of 
regaining  a  foothold,  weak,  dispirited,  destitute, 
and  with  no  strength  left  to  struggle  under  the 
burden  that  weighs  them  down,  find  help  and 
healing,  food  and  sleep,  advice,  and  very  oflen  a 
recommendation  which  places  them  once  more  in 
a  position  of  comfort  and  independence.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  are  admitted  are  provided 
with  situations  either  permanently  or  for  a  period 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  turn  round  the 
difficult  corner  from  poverty  and  dependence  to 
-aseful  and  appropriate  employment.  Some  are 
sent  to  Hemes,  hospitals,  or  orphanages,  and  many 
return  to  their  own  homes.  From  those  homes 
they  have  wandered,  hoping  to  find  the  world 
easier  than  it  has  proved  to  be,  and  in  going 
back  to  them  they  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

There  are  sometimes  remarkable  varieties  here — 
emigrants  waiting  for  ships  to  sail  that  will  bear 
them  to  another  land ;  men  of  education,  such  as 
tutors,  engineers,  engravers,  and  professional  men, 
who  have  been  unsuccessful,  or  have  lost  their 
position,  oden  through  no  immediate  fault  of  their 
own.  Of  course,  the  large  class  of  genteel  poverty 
•  is  largely  represented  in  the  five  or  six  hundred 
cases  which  make  the  average  number  of  yearly 
inmates.  Clerks,  shopmen,  and  travellers,  are 
i  about  as  numerous  as  servants,  porters,  and  pages. 
Poor  women,  many  of  whom  are  ladies  by  birth  or 
previous  position  and  education,  find  the  House  of 
Charity  a  refuge  indeed,  «nd  feel  that  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  household  arrangements,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  charge  of  the  inmates,  the 
accounts  and  correspondence,  may  be  appealed  to 
with  an  assurance  of  true  sympathy.  Here,  be- 
side the  two  sitting-rooms,  is  a  large  room  which 
we  will  call  the  refectory.  It  is. plainly  furnished, 
with  separate  tables  for  men  and  women,  and  the 
quantity  and  description  of  the  food  supplied  is 
such  as  would  be  provided  in  a  respectable  and 


well-ordered  family — tea  or  coffee  and  plenty  of 
good  bread-and-butter  morning  and  evening,  meat, 
bread,  and  vegetables,  for  dinner,  and  a  supper  of 
bread  and  cheese.  There  are  no  "  rations,"  nor 
any  special  limit  as  to  quantity,  and  if  one  could 
forget  the  distress  which  brings  them  hither,  the 
family  might  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  some 
comfortable  business  establishment,  with  good 
plain  meals  and  a  club-room  on  each  side  the 
dining-hall  for  meeting  in  after  working  hours. 

Let  us  go  up-stairs,  and  look  at  the  dormitories, 
which  occupy  respectively  the  right  and  left  side 
of  the  building,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  that  privacy,  the  want  of 
which  would  be  most  repulsive  to  persons  of 
superior  condition.  Each  long  and  lofty  room  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  enclosures  or  cabins  by 
substantial  partitions  about  eight  feet  high,  and  in 
each  of  these  separate  rooips— all  of  which  are 
lighted  by  several  windows  or  by  gas-branches  in 
the  main  apartment — there  is  a  neat  comfortable 
bed  and  bedstead,  with  space  for  a  box,  a  seat,  apd 
a  small  table  or  shelf. 

A  resident  chaplain  or  warden  conducts  morning 
and  evening  prayer  in  the  chapel,  which  is  built  on 
part  of  the  open  area  at  the  back  of  the  building; 
and  I  would  have  you  consider,  not  only  that  to 
many  of  these  weary  souls  this  sacred  spot  may 
come  to  be  associated  with  that  outcome  to  re- 
newed life  for  which  their  presence  in  the  Institu- 
tion gives  them  reason  to  hope,  but  that  it  is  most 
desirable  for  the  invalids,  who  frequently  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend worship  without  practically  leaving  the  house. 

Not  only  because  of  the  sick  and  the  physically 
feeble,  however,  does  the  House  of  Charity  repre- 
sent a  work  that  needs  vast  extension. 

The  case-book  would  reveal  a  series  of  stones 
none  the  less  affecting  because  they  axe  entered 
plainly,  briefly,  and  without  waste  of  words.  They 
need  few  touches  of  art  to  make  them  painfnDy 
interesting.  They  tell  of  ladies,  wives  of  profes- 
sional men,  brought  to  widowhood  and  sudden 
poverty ;  of  men  of  education  cast  adrift  through 
failure  or  false  friendship,  and  not  knowing  where 
to  seek  bread ;  of  children  left  destitute  or  deserted 
under  peculiar  circumstances ;  of  women  removed 
from  persecution,  and  girls  from  the  tainted  atmo- 
sphere of  vice ;  of  weary  wanderers  who,  in  despair 
of  finding  such  a  shelter,  and  dreading  the  common 
lodging-house,  have  spent  nights  in  the  parks ;  of 
foreigners  stranded  on  the  shore  of  a  strange  city; 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  brought  low ;  of  friend- 
less servant-girls,  ill-treated,  defrauded  of  their 
wages,  or  discharged  almost  penniless,  and  cast 
loose  amidst  the  whirlpool  of  London  streets. 

But,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  not  alone 
for  its  temporary  aid  in  afibrding  a  home  that  the 
House  of  Charity  is  distingroished;  it  affords  a 
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good  hope  also,  by  seeking  to  obtain  situations, 
for  cases  where  peculiar  circumstances  make  such 
a  search  difficult— for  bereaved  and  impoverished 
ladies,  and  for  educated  men,  as  well  as  for  domestic 
servants  and  ordinary  employes.    Its  supporters 


give  their  special  aid' to  the  work,  and,  as  they 
number  amongst  them  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  considerable  social  influence,  employment  is  fre- 
quently found  for  those  whose  misfortunes  would 
otherwise  be  almost  irretrievable. 


GOD'S     MI  RE  OR. 


fH,  might  I  see, 

^  As  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  Thy  love : 
That  80,  on  me 
Thy  light  reflected,  I  to  men  might  prove 
▲  mirror  that  might  something  show  of  Thee. 

Fain  would  I  gaze 
trnweaiied,  till  I  gazed  all  self  away ; 

That  80  Thy  praise 
I  might  in  every  act  and  word  display. 
And  Thou  in  me  live  only  all  my  days. 


So,  through  my  hearty 
Thy  love  unchecked,  unceasingly  should  flow. 

This  all  my  part — 
The  glad  possession  evermore  to  knew. 
And  then  to  all  the  living  joy  impart. 

Oh,  might  it  be ! 
O  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens,  hear'! 

Grant  this  to  me : 
Cause  me  to  hear  Thy  voice,  to  feel  Thee  near. 
That  so  I  may  forget  all  self  in  Thee ! 
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CHAPTEE  V. 
HENEYEK  Esther  could  get  time  to 
come  so  far,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  work- 
house. And  she  seldom  came  empty- 
handed,  for  Mrs.  Webbe  generally 
managed  to  send  a  little  packet  of  tea,  or 
some  other  small  gift,  which  she  begged  Mrs.  Lang 
to  accept,  with  her  love. 

Thns  the  months  rolled  on  with  nothing  special  to 
mark  them,  until  one  day  Esther  presented  herself 
at  the  workhouse  to  see  her  aunt,  not  alone,  but 
accompanied  by  a  sun -burnt  middle-aged  man, 
whose  countenance,  which  had  once  been  and  indeed 
still  was  good-looking,  bore  unmistakable  marks  of 
suffering,  either  mental  or  physical. 

Esther  seemed  in  a  strange  flutter  of  excitement, 
and  the  first  words  she  spoke  showed  her  aimt  that 
she  was  not  like  her  usual  self.  The  stranger  had 
sat  down  at  once  without  uttering  a  sound,  but  he 
was  grazing  with  a  look  of  pain  and  tenderness  upon 
the  peaceful  quiet  face,  so  pale  and  calm,  so  full  of 
love  and  gentleness.  It  had  aged  more  than  he  had 
expected  since  he  had  last  seen  it.  Had  he  anything 
to  do  with  the  lines  which  care  had  left  theref  How- 
ever that  might  be,  some  deep  emotion  seemed  to 
stir  within  him  as  he  gazed,  for  once  or  twice  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  whilst  his  lips 
seemed  to  quiver. 

"Did  I  not  hear  some  one  eome  in  with  yon, 
Esther  dear?" 

**  Oh,  aunt,  how  quick  your  ears  are  I  Yes,  some 
one  did  come  in  with  me ;  some  one  who  has  come  to 


see  you.  Guess  who  it  is.  Aunt  Jessie.  It  is  some 
one  you  weuld  like  to  see — I  mean  te  meet  again." 

•*I  can't  tell  who  it  is,  for  I've  no  one  now 
besides  you»  Esther ;  all  the  others  are  gone.  Tour 
father  was  the  last ;  and  you  know  we  never  heard 
from  him  after  he  went  away  to  Australia  when  you 
were  a  baby;  and  report  came  some  time  afterwards 
that  he  was  dead.  Oh,  how  often  I've  wept  over 
him ;  for  he  was  our  only  brother,  and  we  had  all 
set  such  hopes  on  him !  *' 

"  But  what  if  the  report  shouldn't  have  been  true, 
auntie  ^* 

Esther  had  no  need  to  say  more.  With  a  little 
low  cry  Mrs.  Lang  rose  from  her  seat  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  the  same  instant  found  herself 
pressed  against  her  brother's  heart. 

"  Fve  come  home,  Jessie,  to  ask  to  be  forgiven." 

"Frank,  dear  Frank  I"  was  all  she  could  say. 

"Can  you  forgive  me?  Can  you  and  my  child 
here,  ever  forgive  me  the  wrong  I  have  done  you  ?  " 

There  was  no  need  te  ask  the  question  again ;  the 
loving  faces  which  looked  up  into  his—the  warm 
kisses  which  were  printed  upon  his  cheek,  answered 
it  plainly  enough. 

Then  sitting  down  beside  his  sister,  with  his  arm 
round  his  daughter,  who  stood  hanging  over  him,  he 
told  his  tale,  which,  however,  would  be  too  long  for 
us  to  relate  here. 

He  wound  up  by  saying,  "  At  last  I  had  a  long 
illness,  when  I  was  brought  down  to  death's  door ; 
and  then  it  was  conscience  fastened  upon  me,  and 
showed  me  what  sert  of  a  life  mine  had  been.    It 
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all  looked  very  black,  Jessie — so  black  that  I  must 
have  despaiTed  if  I  hadn't  at  the  same  time  come  to 
see  One  who  once  shed  His  own  blood  that  all  my 
stains  might  be  washed  away,  and  I  made  pore  and 
white.  And  now  Fre  oeme  back  to  tell  yon,  as  I've 
already  told  my  Saviour,  how  it  oats  me  to  the 
heart  to  think  of  all  the  past,  and  the  suffeoring  Fye 
caused  you  and  those  who  have  gone  away  where 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  love  I  would 
have  shown  them  now  to  prove  my  sorrow  for  the 
way  I  behaved  to  them." 

His  voice  broke  down  at  these  words,  and  Jessie, 
who  had  seen  one  pictient^  sister  after  another  pass 
away  to  her  rest,  with  only  words  of  love  upon  her 
lips  for  the  brother  who  had  caused  her  latter  days 
to  be  spent  in  one  long  struggle  with  poverty,  who 
had -heard  the  young  wife  murmur,  "Lord,  forgive 
him,  and  grant  us  both  to  meet  again*"  Jessie 
replied,  "They  all  forgave  you;  and  God  himself 
has  made  it  up  to  ihem.  He  has  wiped  away  all 
tears  from  off  their  faces,  and  satisfied  them  with 
His  love." 

"God  bless  you,  Jessie,  for  those  words!"  said 
her  brother,  in  faltering  tones,  as  he  tried  to  master 
his  emotion. 

"  But  now,"  he  went  on,  "  I  will  spend  tb,e  rest  of 
my  life  in  trying  to  make  what  amends  I  can  to  you, 
Jessie  and  my  own  Esther.  But  how  can  I  ever 
repay  you,  sister,  for  all  the  care  and  love  you  have 
bestowed  upon  her?  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for 
having  made  her  what  she  is  ?  I  never  can  do  it ; 
but  tike'  God  I've  lately  learnt  to  know.  He  will 
reward  you!" 

It  was  a  happy  trio  that  left  the  workhouse  that 
afternoon:  Jessie  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
brother,  whilst  Esther  dimg  to  her  father  on  the 
other  side.  Deep  joy  shone  on  all  their  faces ;  and 
as  they  walked  they  discussed  future  plans.  For 
the  present  they  would  go  to  a  lodging,  until  they 
oeuld  look  about  and  meet  with  a  permanent  home. 
Frai^  Grey's  suggestion  was,  that  as  he  had  come 
back  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  start  a  little 
business,  he  should  seek  foi:  something  in  which 
Esther  might  help  him ;  and  so  they  would  all  three 
live  together. 

The  idea  met  with  no  opposition  from  either  of 

the  others,  who  declared  that  it  far  exceeded  their 
utmost  dreams  of  happiness.  Esther's  eyes  beamed 
with  joy;  whilst  her  aunt's  glad  smile  and  softly 


uttered  words  of  thankfulness,  showed  how  deep  and 
full  was  her  rejoicing. 

And  Esther  thought  of  the  burst  of  glory  which 
had  caught  her  eyes  that  sorrowful  evening  when 
she  was  bringing  her  aunt  to  the  workhooae;  and 
onoe  more  the  words  came  into  her  mind,  "At 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  L.  C.  SiXiKX. 


"THE    QUIVEE"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

155.  State  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
death  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah. 

156.  Whe  is  it  refers  to  his  death  in  the  New 
Testament  P    Quote  passage. 

157.  Where  is  it  stated  that  El^ah  wrote  a  letter 
to  King  Jehoram  ? 

158.  Who,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  mentioned  as 
having  had  a  dream  which  made  her  much  afraid? 

159.  Who  is  mentioned  as  having  dwelt  in  the 
eoUege  of  the  prophets  ? 

160.  When  God  sent  an  angel,  in  the  days  of 
David,  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  who  are  said  to  have 
seen  the  angel,  and  hid  themselves  ? 

161.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  St.  Luke  was 
with  St.  Paul  when  he  journeyed  through  Haoedonia  ? 

162.  What  countiy  was  that  in  which  the  king 
bought  aU  the  land  from  his  people,  and  then  sent 
them  about  as  slaves  ?     Quote  passage. 


ANSWSBS  TO  QUSSnOKS  ON  PAQK  368^ 

139.  Tertius  (Bom.  xvi.  22). 

140.  Of  Simon  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother 
(Mark  i.  17). 

141.  Jonathan,  his  unde  (1  Chron.  zxviL  32). 

142.  "  But  I  certify  yon,  brethren,  that  the  Goepel 
which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man«  For  I 
neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ"  (GaL  i.  II. 
12). 

143.  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the 
Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracioiu 
unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace  "  (Num.  vi.  24 — 26). 

144.  Eight  times — ^five  times  by  the  Jews,  and 
three  times  by  the  Bomans  (2  Cor.  zi.  24,  25). 

145.^Deborah  (compare  Gen.  xziv.  69,  and  zxxv.  8). 

146.  "  How  is  it  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business ;"  and  "  It  is 
finished"  (Luke  ii.  49,  and  John  six.  30). 


THE   QUIVER. 


(DrawH  iy  F,  Caslsss.) 


ft  TSETCHIHO  along  a  billov-beaten  Bhore, 
L         A  low  vkite  line  of  foam  and  lioai;  sjaaj, 
n  moginff  a  ooaatwliOM  cmel  lockalondroBT, 
"^       Uimnxmding  with  tempflitiiona  fraj, 


There,  rooted  firm  ainidat  Oa  ciroling'  irareB, 

A  jatting  orag  with  hig'h  aprearM  orett. 

The  fieroe  atlaokB  of  w«.Te  and  weather  braves. 

With  bcdd  unjitddtsg  braaat. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


Fierce  eddying  whirlpools  rage  around  its  base. 
The  sullen  roaring  of  the  sea  fills  all  the  air, 

As  many  a  billow  breaks  upon  its  face. 
And  leaves  its  deep-traced  furrows  there ; 

And  often,  with  the  lightning's  lurid  flash. 
Loud  thunder  roUs  across  the  troubled  sea. 

And  threatening  tempests  the  fierce  waters  l^sh. 
Uprising  furiously. 

Flowing  between  two  sedgy  banks  of  reed, 
A  peaceful  rill  scapce  rippled  by  the  breeze. 

There  where  the  shallow  wavelets  slow  recede, 
A  pebbly  mound  o'erspread  by  trees — 

A  spot  ne'er  touched  by  wind  or  rushing  tide — 
Hid  from  the  storm  by  branches  overhead. 

Yet  where  the  dancing  sunbeams  softly  glide 
Through  green  and  leafy  bed. 

And  as  with  ocean  crag  and  river  mound. 
Is  it  not  too  with  life  on  earth  below  ? 

While  one  man  lives  amid  a  ceaseless  round 
Of  trouble,  sorrow,  sickness,  woe— 

WluXe  ever  round  him  foaming  billows  roar. 
And  gathering  tempests  crowd  the  darkened  sky. 

Another's  lot  is  cast  on  happier  shore 
Of  bright  prosperity. 


And  seeing  this,  have  we  not  often  dared 
To  doubt  the  justice  of  the  Great  All-WiasP 

Look  we  still  further — see  how  it  hath  fared 
Where  Nature's  book  before  us  lies — 

Mark  how  that  while  the  stone  amid  the  rill. 
Covered  with  moss  and  earth,  is  hid  from  sight-^ 

The  wave-wom  ocean  crag  remaineth  still 
Unspotted,  pure,  and  bright. 

So  too  with  man.     For  he  whose  lot  is  cast 
Upon  prosperity's  imtroubled  shore, 

Above  whose  head  no  clouds  of  woe  have  passed. 
Nor  waves  of  trouble  flooded  o'er. 

Amidst  such  long  unbroken  peace  is  apt 
To  quite  forget  the  goal  of  precious  worthy 

And  "with  a  growth  of  sloth  and  sin  enwrapped. 
To  live  alone  for  earth. 

Far  otherwise  with  him  who  has  his  place 

Amid  the  turmoil  of  opposing  waves. 
Who  meets  misfortune  with  a  cheeiy  face. 

And  hostile  tempests  boldly  braves ; 
For  sorrow  then  but  points  the  soul  away 

Beyond  this  earth  to  seek  the  Father's  breast, 
Where,  midst  the  glories  of  eternal  day. 
The  weary  are  at  rest 

G.W. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 

BT  THB  JlVTBOR  OF  "THE  TA0T7BLES  OF  CHATTY  AlStJ}   KOLLT,"    "  THB   DINGT  HOUBB  AT  KXK8IN0T0V,' 
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QUEBN   KABGB,':    "  AdAIKST   HBBSELF,'     ETC.,   BTC,    ETC. 


CHAFTEB  X— IN  THE  FIBE-LIOHT. 

OROTBY  was  sitting 'over  the  stady 
fire  alone  that  evening.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  realise  how,  when  we  are 
very  young,  we  walk  hand  in  hand 
along  one  path  with  many  others  round 
us,  but  as  we  grow  older  the  path  begins  to  branch 
out  here  and  there^  until  at  last  we  all,  or  most  of 
us,  journey  separate  ways.  Tom  had  gone  to  business 
that  morning  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  was 
nearly  seventeen^  and  "it  was  time  that  he  did 
something,'*  his  father  had  said  to  George  Blakealey. 
The  Woodwards  made  very  few  friends,  but  with 
the  few  they  generally  were  very  intimate,  and 
they  consulted  Mr.  Blakesley  now  on  all  their  private 
affairs,  and  he  had  been  instrumental  in  getting 
the  sturdy  Tom  a  junior  clerkship  in  an  insurance 
broker's.  It  was  not  much,  he  said,  and  at  first 
he  would  get  no  salary  at  all,  but  it  would  lead 
to  better  things  perhaps.  Sally  had  evinced  some 
crude  talent    for  drawing,   and   had   gone   to   the 

School  of  Art  in  Street.      Caroline   Barker, 

dose  by,  went,  and  that  was  how  Sally  came  to  be  a 
student ;  and  Caroline,  who  was  older  by  some  eight 
years,  took  charge  of  the  little  girl  to  and  fro. 
Will  had  not  come  home  from  school  yet,  though 
it  was  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  getting  dark,  for 


the  December  days  were  very  short.  Mrs.  Wood* 
ward  had  gone  to  read  her  book  in  her  husband's 
room  at  the  office.  It  was  "making-up  day"  for 
the  paper,  and  they  disliked  being  apart  even  oa 
necessary  occasions,  so  DoUy — how  the  old  childish 
name  clings  to  her — was  alone  waiting  for  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  longing  to  know  how  Tom 
had  got  on  during  his  first  day  at  work.  She 
expected  Mr.  Blakesley  presently  too.  She  vas 
almost  angry  when  she  remembered  how  com- 
pletely he  was  established  on  intimate  relations 
with  her  people;  it  was  such  treachery  to  Adrian 
Fuller,  in  her  estimation,  and  she,  at  any  rate,  hid 
never  let  the  interloper  usurp  his  place,  though  she 
could  not  but  own  that  he  was  very  good  and  clever, 
and  it  had  been  kind  of  him  to  find  a  post  for  Tom. 

Six  months  more,  she  was  thinking,  as  the  fire 
flickered  and  sent  a  pleasant  glow  round  the  oo^ 
room,  and  Mr.  Fuller  would  be  home.  How  our 
imaginations  turn  and  alter  the  current  of  our  lives! 
and  on  how  slight  a  foundation  will  they  build  up 
realities  that  form  the  histories  of  our  lives!  Hie 
quaint  child  had  developed  strangely  since  the  morn- 
ing Venus  had  been  buried — ^how  much  she  hardly 
knew  herself.  She  only  did  know  that  Adrian 
Fuller's  parting  words  haunted  her  straogdy  sod 
.  sweetly,  that  his  letter  was  hidden  away*  yet  taken 
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out  Becretly,  and  read  again  and  again,  and  that  she 
lived  and  waited  simply  to  se^  the  day  that  brought 
him  home.  It  only  wanted  six  months  more  to  the 
time,  she  thought;  when  the  leaves  began  to  bod, 
and  the  swallows  came  to  herald  the  summer,  there 
would  be  only  a  little  time  longer  to  wait  ere  he  came. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  George  Blakesley  en- 
tered. 

"  I  wanted  to  hear  how  Tom  got  on  to-day,"  he 
said,  "so  I  have  come,  and  hope  you'll  give  me 
some  tea  pi'esently."  He  gave  up  his  dinner  many 
a  day  without  a  murmur,  to  come  and  see  hor,  little 
though  she  appreciated  the  sacrifice. 

"  They  are  all  out,"  she  answered.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  interrupted  in  her  reverie,  but  he  came 
and  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  ready  to  talk  or  to  be 
silent^  as  she  pleased.  He  always  fidgeted  her,  some- 
how, and  she  could  not  sit  and  think  while  he  was 
there  watching  her.  She  looked  up  almost  angrily, 
though  he  did  not  know  it. 

"  Well !"  he  said,  as  if  in  answer  to  some  strange 
wonder  expressed  in  her  face. 

"I  was  thinking  it  is  sueh  a  pity  that  we  live 
aXways,*'  she  said,  "  if  we  oould  wake  and  be  condcioua 
on  the  happy  days  and  sleep  through  all  the  weary 
ones." 

*'  Are  you  weazy  already  ?"  he  asked. 
"  "No,  not  weaiy  exactly,  only  time  drags  so.    One 
can't  feel  an  interest  in  everything." 

*'  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  the  beginning 
of  that  idea/'  he  answer^  "  It  grows  on  us  if  we 
encourage  it^  till  at  last  we  care  for  nothing. 
The  days  are  so  long}"  she  pleaded. 
Why  don't  you  occupy  yourself  with  work  P 
y,  Work !"  and  she  opened  her  sleepy  brown  eyes. 
''Why  should  I?  and  what  is  there  I  can  do?" 

*'  Why  should  you  ?  Because  work,  be  it  what  it 
nay,  is  a  noble  occupation,  and  no  men,  and  very 
few  women,  have  a  right  to  live  without  taking  their 
share  of  it." 

"  Bat  some  are  rich,  and  have  no  occasion." 
"  There  is  always  occasion  to  work,  but  it  does  not 
always  mean  money-getting,"  he  said;  "nor  does 
it  mean  that  those  who  are  ridh  should  work  for 
nothing,  and  so  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
those  who  have  their  living  to  get.  There  is  plenty 
to  do,  to  make  life  better  for  others,  and  those  who  do 
not  want  money  can  surely  give  some  of  their  leisure 
and  their  intellect  for  this  purpose. 

He  stopped  a  minute,  for  the  girl  was  looking  up 
at  him  half  afraid,  half  surprised.  She  hated  work. 
And  oh,  how  dreadful  the  world  would  be  if  George 
Blakesley  governed  it!  He  would  make  it  full  of 
galley-slaves. 

"  I  think  the  conception  of  Mazzini's,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  we  should  regard  the  world  as  a  great  work- 
shop, in  which  we  have  all  to  make  something  good 
and  beautiful,  id  a  very  grand  one,  and  our  Master 
is  not  hard  to  please. 
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"But  how  can  I,  a  woman,  work?"  she  asked, 
and  stopped  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  in 
surprise  at  her  own  words.  She  had  never  been 
called  a  woman  before,  even  by  herself. 

"  Tou  can  make  those  you  know  happy,  and  be 
useful  to  them,  and  you  can  gain  knowledge,  child, 
and  help  others  through  its  means." 

Then  there  was  a  long  long  silence,  and  George 
Blakesley  looked  into  the  fire  again,  amd  Dorothy 
sat  watching  his  face  by  its  flickering  light,  and 
thinking  of  the  past  summer  days  of  indolence 
and  lazy  happiness  into  which  these  words  of  his 
seemed  to  have  put  a  sting,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing grateful  in  this  idea  of  work,  in  theory  at  any 
rate. 

"I  should  so  like  to  make  something  good  and 
beautiful,"  she  said,  wistfully,  turning  her  face  away 
from  him,  and  looking  on  into  the  twilight,  as  if  far 
away  behind  its  shadows  there  was  a  new  life  waiting 
for  her. 

"So  you  can,"  he  answered,  and  he  went  over  to 
the  sofa  on  which  she  was  sitting,  and  sat  down  by 
her  ;  "  so  you  can,  my  child,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  if 
you  will  you  can  make  my  life  more  than  beautiful 
for  me." 

"Your  life!"  she  said,  with  her  staxftled  eyes 
wide  open  in  surprise.  "  What  has  that  to  do  with 
my  work  ?  " 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with  mine,"  he  answered* 
gently.  "  Don't  you  understand  me,  Dorothy,"  and  he 
looked  up  at  the  low  broad  forehead^  and  into  the 
grave  innocent  eyes,  and  felt  even  then  how  capable 
she  was  of  development  into  all  that  was  great  and 
noble  in  woman,  or  of  utter  shipwreck,  if  her  clia- 
racter  were  formed  by  careless  hands.  "  D6n't  you 
understand  me,  dear  ?  I  love  you,  and  want  you  to 
many  me,  my  darling,  and  then  we  will  work  on 
together;"  but  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  stood 
facing  him. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no ! "  she  said,  shrinkii^  away  from 
the  hand  he  stretched  out  as  if  to  hol«l  her. 

Then  suddenly  there  flashed  upon  her  the  meaning 
of  it  all— of  what  her  day-dreams  in  the  past  had 
been,  and  for  what  she  was  waiting  in  the  future, 
and  sinking  down  on  to  the  sofa,  she  put  her  hands 
over  her  face,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Dorothy,"  he  said,  in  a  strange  pained  voice, 
"  what  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  Is  the  idea  so  dreadful 
to  you,  or  is  it  only  new  and  abrupt.  Don't  you 
think  you  will  learn  to  love  me  a  httle  ?  You  are  all 
the  world  to  me,  my  child." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  it  is  quite  impossible ! "  she  said^ 
and  then  for  a  moment  she  thought  of  what  her  life 
might  be  with  that  clever  matter-of-fact  man,  with 
all  his  notions  of  work,  and  want  of  sympathy  with 
dreams  and  lazy  happiness,  and  thought  too  of  a 
letter  hidden  away  in  a  dress.  "  Oh  no ! "  she 
shuddered ;  "  never,  never  ! " 

.     {To  he  cotUinued,) 
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THE  QUIVER. 


THE    SEVEN    LAST   WORDS    OF    THE    LORD    JESUS. 

BT  THS  BBY.  T.   M.  KOBBIS,  IPSWICH. 

v.— THE    WOED    OP    AQONISED    HXTMANITT. 

'*  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  aooomplisbed,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thizst** 

Sx.  John  xix.  28. 


E  now  come  to  the  fifbh  word  spoken 
by  our  Saviour  from  the  cross — ^which 
we  have  designated  ihA  word  of  ago- 
nised huma/nity,  "After  this" — /i^it 
rovTo — generally  indicates  an  imme- 
diate consequence^  but  must  not  be  so  understood 
here.  The  three-hours'  darkness  and  cry  of  de- 
sertion have  intervened.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  St.  John,  having  received  the  com- 
mission from  Christ  to  take  charge  of  His  mother, 
recorded  in  vs.  26,  27,  did  forthwith,  at  that  very 
time,  conduct  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  his  own 
house  or  lodgings  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  she  was 
spared  the  sorrow  of  seeing  her  son  in  the  time  of 
His  eztremest  agony  i  and  that  the  apostle  John, 
having  thus  provided  for  Mary,  returned  to  the 
cross  in  time  to  listen  to  the  last  words  of  Christ. 
That,  he  was  present  at  the  very  last  is  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  v.  35,  where  St.  John  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
olosing  scene. 

We  have  listened  to  Christ  as  he  cried  from  the 
lowest  depth  of  all,  "EU\  Eli,  lama  eabaotham  f " 
which  cry  appears  only  to  have  awakened  to  fresh 
.-activity  the  spirit  of  mockery  and  derision  which 
%ad  been  in  some  measure  quelled  by  the  super- 
natural darkness.  That  darkness  seems  to  have 
ceased  at  the  time  of,  or  shortly  after,  the  cry  of 
■desertion;  the  sudden  brightening  of  material 
Nature  being,  it  is  probable,  simultaneous  with 
the  return  of  tranquillity  to  the  soul  of  Christ.  It 
was  on  hearing  that  cry  that  some  said,  ^This 
"man  calleth  for  EUas ; "  and  our  Saviour's  cry  of 
■**I  thirst!'*  must  have  been  heard  very  shortly 
;ftfter  His  cry  of  desertion. 

If  we  compare  the  narrative  of  St.  John  with 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  we  shall  be  able 
to  trace  the  sequence  of  events.  The  cry  of  de- 
sertion is  misunderstood,  or  at  once  wilfully  per- 
verted, by  the  mockers  who  were  congregated  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  "This  man,"  they  say— this 
would-be  Messiah — *^  calleth,  and  calleth  in  vain,  for 
His  Elias."  At  this  moment,  conscious  of  thirst, 
and  remembering  one  unfulfilled  word  of  ancient 
prophecy  (Ps.  Ixix.  21),  that  this  Scripture  also 
might  receive  its  accomplishment,.  Christ  saith, 
"I  thir$t; "  upon  which  one,  moved  by  a  spirit  of 
half-scornful  compassion,  at  once  hastens  to  pro- 
cure the  refreshment  which  the  dying  Savieur 
so  evidently  needs ;  upon  which  his  associates,  as 


though  they  would  hinder  him  from  doing  this  act ^^^^.j , ^ 

of  kindness,  mockingly  say, ''  Do  not  trouble  thy-  [  liquid,  the  organism  has  no  such  source  of  supply 


self  to  do  this,  there  is  no  need  for  thy  inter- 
ference, let  us  wait  and  see  whether  Elias  ^ili 
come  and  save  him ; "  upon  which  the  man  hio^- 
self— not  desisting,  however,  from  his  work— 
joining  in  the  mockery  of  his  companions,  says, 
while  giving  Je&us  to  drink,  "  Let  alone ;  let  us 
see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  take  him  down.*' 

We  may  take  this  word  as  expressive  of  gred 
physical  suffering,  and  pree&ni  htlpleesr^sB,  The 
previous  cry  had  reference  to  the  agony  of 
<3hrist'd  soul ;  this  speaks  to  us  of  the  condition 
of  His  body.  We  can  form  no  very  distinct  idea 
of  physical  pain  save  as  We  suffer  from  it,  but  we 
may  gather  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
suffered  and  survived,  that  extreme  thirst  is  one 
of  the  most  unbearable  of  physical  tormentB. 
This  state  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
privation  of  drink,  extreme  heat,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  blood  or 
perspiration,  severe  and  protracted'' suffering.  In 
the  case  of  Christ  there  was  the  c&iiCurrence  of 
nearly  all  these  causes.  For  nearly  twenty  hours 
He  has  partaken  of  no  refreshment,  which  hours 
have  been  hoars  of  constant  and  constantly  ang- 
menting  agony,  agony  of  mind  and  body.  There 
was  the  fearful  conflict  in  Qethsemane,  in  which 
He  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood.  There 
was  the  mental  anguish  inseparable  from  His 
treacherous  betrayal  by  one  disciple,  the  blasphe- 
mous repudiation  of  Himself  by  another,  and  the 
faithlessness  and  defection  of  the  rest.  There  was 
the  distress  caused  by  the  insults  and  indignities 
to  which  He  was  exposed  during  His  hurried  and 
informal  examinations  before  Caiaphas,  Herod,  and 
Pilate.  All  this  was  followed  by  the  cmel  scourg- 
ing of  the  Boman  soldiers,  the  cross-bearing  to 
Calvary,  His  attachment  to  the  cross,  and  His 
untold  and  mysterious  sufferings  upon  it  We 
need  not  wonder  that  His  tongue  cleaves  to  the 
roof  of  His  mouth,  and  that  His  moisture  is  turned 
into  the  drought  of  summer.  And  we  should 
remember  in  what  way  extreme  thirst  affects  the 
body.  In  a  well-known  physiological  work  we 
read:  "We  can  understand  how  any'  nnusoal 
abstraction  of  fluid  must  produce  that  disturb- 
ance of  the  general  system  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  raging  thirst,  a  disturbance  &r  more 
terrible  than  that  of  starvation,  and  for  this  reason : 
during  abstinence  from  food,  the  organism  can 
still  live  upon  its  own  substance,  which  furnishes 
all  necessary  material,  but  during  abstinence  from 
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within  itself."  And  hj  recent  experiments  it  lias 
been  shown  that  the  nerves  gain  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  their  excitabihty  as  the  proportion  of 
water  decreases. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  our  Savionr 
was  at  this  time  enduring  one  of  the  most  horrible 
sensations  from  which  humanity  can  suffer ;  and 
when  He  said  "  I  thirst,*'  He  teaches  us  most  con- 
vincingly that  He  was  truly  a  partaker  of  flesh 
and  blood,  that  He  really  shared  our  nature,  be- 
coming subject  to  all  those  inconveniences  and 
sinless  infirmities  which  are  incident  to  it.  "  We 
have  not  a  High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  sdl 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 
We  liave  here  the  cry  of  agonised  humanity.  We 
see  here  the  sinless  but  suffering  Son  of  Man. 

But  while  clearly  recognising  the  physical 
sufferings  of  Christ,  there  are  other  things  to  be 
kept  in  view,  and«  among  them,  always  this — ^that 
these,  great  and  extreme  as  they  were,  formed 
the  smallest  part  of  His  sufferings.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  Chrisfs  agony  was  agony  of  sotd. 
The  torment  of  this  physical  thirst  was  nothing 
compared  with  t^ie  sufferings  endured  through 
those  three  hours  of-  darkness,  when,  with  a 
strange  sense  of  desolation.  He  was  thirsting  for 
the  light  of  His  Father's  countenance  which  had 
never,  until  then,  been  obscured. 

This  word  is  the  word  of  the  hero  at  the  close  of 
the  battle's  strife ;  while  the  full  tide  of  battle  is 
surging  roun4  him,  while  the  deadly  contest  re- 
mains undetermined,  the  wounds  may  bleed,  the 
body  may  suffer,  but  in  pressing  on  towards  victory 
there  is  no  thought  of  them,  but  in  the  pause  of 
victory  the  conqueror  has  returning  consciousness 
of  physical  need,  and  says,  "I  thirsty  So  dearly 
bought  has  been  the  triumph,  so  exhausted  is  the 
conqueror  by  the  protracted,  but  now  for-ever- 
concluded  strife,  that  He  needs  refreshment  in 
order  to  shout  forth  to  tlje  joy  of  heaven  and  the 
confusion  of  hell,  the  undying  word  of  victory. 

In  these  words  "I  thirst"  we  have  the  only 
expression  of  physical  suffering  which  Christ 
seems  ever  to  have  uttered.  We  read  through  the 
Grospels,  and  we  see  that  Christ's  life  from  first  to 
last  was  one  of  suffering  and  of  self-denial,  but 
we  can  nowhere  distinguish  the  voice  of  complaint. 
Everywhere  we  see  simple,  meek,  patient  endur- 
ajice  of  whatever  was  inflicted  upon  Him.  This 
word  reminds  us  that  Chnst's  silence  was  not  that 
of  insensibility ;  if  He  did  not  complain,  it  was  not 
because  He  did  not  feeL 

As  we  think  of  these  sufferings  of  Christ  we 
must  think  of  them  as  voluntarily  incurred,  volun- 
tarily endured.  Who  is  this  that  in  suffering  and 
apparent  helplessness  says,  **  I  thirst  ?"  It  is  He 
whom  angels  were  longing  to  minister  unto ;  who, 
with  a  few  small  loaves  and  fidhes,  had  satisfied 


the  need  of  famishing  thousands;  who,  only  a 
few  hours  before,  had  rebuked  the  impetuous 
Peter  with  the  words,  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  can- 
not pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently 
give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  P" 
Kever  let  us  forget,  as  we  witness  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  that  they  are  the  sufferings  of  One  who  had 
power  to  lay  down  His  life,  and  the  power  to  take  it 
up  again.  "  No  man  taketh  it  from  me  "  He  saith, 
**  I  lay  it  down  of  myself."  Yes,  He  who  submits 
to  the  torment  and  outrage  of  crucifixion  does  so 
having  the  full  consciousness  that  He  is  the  King 
of  Kings  and  the  Lord  of  Lords.  That  we  might 
be  saved.  He  condescends  thus  to  suffer ;  and  we 
see  Him  to  whom  all  honour  belongeth,  make 
Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  stoop  to  the  death 
of  the  cross. 

But  we  may  fairly  take  these  words  <m  express- 
ing the  thirst  of  Christ's  sov,l  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  on  which  He  had  entered.  We 
see  the  gleaming  forth  of  that  same  spirit  which 
so  constantly  influenced  our  Saviour  during  His 
earthly  mission  and  ministry —that  spirit  of  self- 
abnegation,  which  led  Him  to  account  everything 
as  unimportant  which  did  not  bear  upon  the  work 
He  came  to  accomplish.  Here  His  thought  is  of 
the  Scripture  to  be  fulfilled  rather  than  of  the 
thirst  to  be  assuaged.  We  see  every  line  of  life 
converge  upon  one  point,  and  the  most  thorough 
subordination  of  all  earthly  circumstances  to  the 
effectuation  of  the  Divine  purpose.  From  eternity 
had  He  contemplated  this  end.  After  the  prepara- 
tions of  ages  and  generations  did  He  come  forth 
as  the  Mediator,  the  Redeemer.  From  His  birth 
in  Bethlehem  do  we  find  a  continual  onward  refer- 
ence to  this  period  of  consummation — this  sacrifice 
to  be  offered  once  for  all.  He  is  thirsting  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  He  is  bound  to  the  cross  by  His  great 
love  to  the  children  of  men,  and,  yearning  for  their 
deliverance,  He  cannot  come  down.  To  effect  the 
salvation  of  souls  for  which  He  thirsts.  He  came 
to  live  and  to  die ;  and  knowing  beforehand  the 
full  bitterness  of  the  cup,  Be  was  determined  to* 
drain  it  to  the  very  dregs. 

In  this  simple  incident  we  see  that  absorption 
and  concentration  of  spirit  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Christ  does  not  so  much  complain  of 
thirst  that  He  may  obtain  something  to  mitigate 
His  sufferings,  for  He  knows  that  they  will  in  a 
few  moments  have  an  end,  but  that  the  hitherto 
unfulfilled  prophecy  may  receive  its  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  rendered  perfectly  clear  by  Christ's 
previous  refusal  of  the  wine  and  myrrh,  a  medi- 
cated draught  intended  to  produce  stupefaction, 
that  the  sufferer  might  be  less  sensible  to  the 
intense  and  dreadful  agonies  of  crucifixion.  This 
opiate  which,  according  to  custom,  had  been  offered 
to  Christ,  He  refused,  choosing  rather  to  endure 
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the  pain  than  to  die  with  the  faculties  of  His  mind 
beclouded.  Hanging  there  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 
He  would  not  avoid  one  pang,  or  leave  clinging  to 
,.the  cup  one  dreg  of  bitterness.  The  drink  which 
was  accepted  by  Christ  was  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water,  a  boirerage  in  common  use  among  the 
soldiers  of  tlie  Roman  army. 

Christ  sets  us  an  example  in  every  respect. 
What  can  we  conceive  as  nobler  than  the  conduct 
of  Christ  on  this  occasion?  Enduring  sufferings 
of  unexampled  intensity,  we  see  Him  manifest  no 
impatience,  we  hear  Him  utter  no  complaint.  Free 
from  all  excitement,  we  see  Him  possessing  His 
soul  in  that  spirit  of  patience  which  He  had  incul- 
cated on  His  followers,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
which,  in  their  case,  He  had  annexed  the  promise 
of  such  manifold  blessing-s.  He  here  teaches  them 
tow  "  to  suffer  and  be  strong." 

And  we  are  as  much  struck  by  the  collectedness 
of  thought  as  by  the  composure  of  temper  mani- 
fested by  Christ  at  this  time.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  with  any  'degree  of  purpose  to 
exercise  thought  when  we  are  suffering  physical 
pain  to  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  extent  If 
we  look  to  Christ,  we  see  the  endurance  of  sufferings 
the  most  extreme,  and  yet  perfect  collectedness  of 
mind.  While  hanging  on  the  cross,  the  subject  of 
physical  pain  to  an  extent  that  we  can  but  faintly 
imagine,  and  mental  agony  that  we  cannot  imagine 
at  all,  and  exposed  to  distracting  influences  of 
many  different  kinds,  Christ  could  think  calmly, 
consecutively.  We  see  this  in  the  provision  He 
made  for  His  mother ;  we  see  this  now  again  in  the 
very  article  of  death,  we  see  Him  deliberately  con- 
templating the  work  in.  which  He  is  engaged,  and 


not  overlooking  one  of  its  most  minute  and 
apparently  unimportant  details.  Christ  seeras  to 
have  been  comparing  the  life  that  Ho  had  lived 
and  which  had  now  so  nearly  come  to  its  close 
with  the  portraiture  of  that  life  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  all  that  the  prophets  had  predicted 
concerning  the  Son  of  Man,  and,  that  all  might  be 
fulfilled,  that  this  outstanding  prophecy  might 
receive  its  accomplishment.  He  said,  "  I  thirst." 
The  closing  scene  of  the  great  tragedy  was  near, 
but  Christ  would  wait  and  taste  the  vinegar  which 
the  soldiers  gave  Him  on  a  sponge  before  He 
would  say,  "  It  is  firUshed."  Does  not  this  afford 
us  strong  assurance  as  to  the  completeness  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption?  All  is  done,  the 
work  is  finished,  nothing  is  neglected,  nothing  is 
overlooked.  We  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
entire  scheme  of  redeeming  love  has  been  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter.  Christ  came  to  do  God's 
will,  to  fulfil  all  that  had  been  spoken  concerning 
Him,  and  He  would  not  declare  that  all  was 
finished  until  the  work,  down  to  its  minutest 
particular,  was  accomplished.  Incidentally,  then, 
does  this  word,  which  seems  the  least  significant 
of  all  those  uttered  from  the  cross,  afford  strong 
consolation  to  tibose  **  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  'of  the  hope  set  before  us."  That  work 
ought  to  satisfy  usy  which  Christ  has  declared  to 
be  finished,  and  which  Gtod  has  accepted  as  com- 
plete. 

We  may  safely  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  that 
Saviour,  who,  when  in  the  very  pains  of  death, 
"hnowiiig  that  cfll  things  vjere  now  (tccomplished, 
that  the  Scripture  fnigkt  he  fiUJSled,  aaid,  *I 
thirst.' » 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    FiBST  Series.    No.  23.     St.  Paul's  Defencb. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Acts  xxii. 

NTBODUCTION.  Question  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  St.  Paul  made 
this  speech:  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  centurion,  just  rescued  from  an 
angry  mob  of  Jews,  accused  of  speaking 
against  the  law  (xzi.  27) ;  allowed  to  speak 
in  self-defence. 
.  I.  The  Conversion  Nabrated.  (liead  xxii 
1 — 21.)  In  what  language  did  he  speak,  and  what 
was  the  effect  on  the  people  ?  (ver.  2.)  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  would  show  him  to  be  a  Jew 
and  not  a  foreigner.  Now  he  wants  to  show  that  he 
is  a  ■  loyal  Jew ;  describes  his  birth  and  education ; 
under  whom  ?  Gamaliel,  well  known  at  Jerusalem, 
one  of  the  Jewish  Council;  had  once  before  taken 
the  part  of  the  Christians  (ver.  34).  He  was  in  all 
respects,  both  as  regards  law  and  religion,  fhe  State 


and  the  Church,  a  good  Jew.  More  than  that,  was 
trusted  by  the  high  priest  and  elders  —  on  what 
errand?  (ver.  5.)  But  what  happened  on  the 
journey  ?      The   story  having  occupied   a  previous 

I  lessoD,  only  the  leading  points  need  be  touched  on. 
Who  appeared,  and  in  what  manner  ?  To  whom  was 
he  sent  for  further  instruction?  Ananias,  a  man 
learned  in  the  law,  probably  well  known  by  report  at 
Jerusalem.  Notice  his  message  to  Paul.  By  what 
name  was  God  called  ?  the  name  most  dear  to  the 
Jews.     Remind  how  often  called  God  of  Abraham, 

I  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  this  same  God  called  Paul  to  be  a 

'  witness  to  all  men  of  Christ,  called  "that  Just  One/* 
in  whom  even  His  enemies  could  find  no  fault.  Show 
how  aU  this  was  a  defence  to  the  charge  of  speaking 

'  against  Jewish  law.  Paul,  educated  as  a  Jew, 
instructed  by  Jewish  teacher  after  the  vision,  sent  by 
the  God  of  the  Jews  to  testify  to  His   Son,  the 
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promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  But  was  the  message 
Teoeived  by  the  Jews?  No;  so  a  second  vision 
giTen  to  Paul,  to  leave  Jerusalem  and  go  to  Gentiles. 

II.  Thb  effsct  on  ths  People.  (Bead  22 — 30.) 
Let  the  teacher  try  and  describe  the  effect  of 
the  word  "Gentiles."  TiU  now  had  been  perfect 
silence;  the  interesting  story  had  arrested  their 
attention;  so  far  all  was  consistent  with  Jewish 
feelings ;  even  mention  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  allowed 
to  pass ;  but  that  Gentiles  should  be  preached  to, 
or  treated  as  on  equality  with  Jews,  this  they 
could  not  bear,  so  the  suppressed  rage  broke  out 
with  greater  intensity.  Picture  the  scene :  the 
people  yelling  with  excitement;  Paul,  pale  with 
emotion,  not  fear,  standing  guarded  by  the  soldiers ; 
the  mob,  casting  off  tiieir  outer  clothes,  throwing 
dust  into  the  air  as  a  testimony  against  Paul,  the 
frantio  cries,  &c.  What  did  the  chief  captain  pro- 
pose to  do?  Was  it  lawful  to  scourge  a  Boman, 
or  any  one,  uncondemned  ?  Where  was  Paul  bom  ? 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  Boman  province ;  so  he 
was  superior  to  the  captain,  who  bought  Ms  oitizen- 
«hip.  So  he  was  saved  from  scourging,  and  loosed 
from  his  bonds,  and  delivered  up  by  the  chief 
captain  to  the  Jewish  Council. 

IIL     PsAcncAL  Lessons.     (1)  The  dviy  of  self- 

drfeoMe.    Show  that  St.  Paul,  being  wrongly  accused, 

did  right  to  defend  himself.      Bemind  of  Christ's 

izgnnctionB  not  to  be  anxious  as  to  what  they  should 

speak    (Matt.   x.   19).     St.   Paul  had  no  time  for 

deliberation,  no  trained  orator  to  speak  for  ^iwi,  but 

could  not  have  made  a  better  defence.     Children  not 

likely  to  be  called  upon  in  this  way,  still  are  told  to 

be  ready  to  give  an  answer  when  asked  a  reason  for 

the  hope  that  is  in  them.     (1  Peter  iii.  15.)     Help 

them  to  answer  such  questions  as  these : — ^Wliy  am  I 

a  Cbxistian?    In  whom  is  my  trust?    What  must  I 


do  to  be  saved?  Then  apply  the  subject  to  thein 
consciences.  St.  Paul's  life  agreed  with  his  pro- 
fession, does  ours  ?  He  was  a  consisteinJt  Christian, 
no  fault  could  be  brought  against  his  life,  and  his 
life  was  a  blessed  one  accordingly,  bringing  thou- 
sands of  souls  to  Chi'ist.  (2)  The  vmaeyUhness  of 
true  religion.  Why  were  the  Jews  offended  this  time  ? 
Not  because  he  spoke  of  Jesus,  but  because  he  said 
he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles!  Yet  their  own 
Scriptures  full  of  prophecies  about  the  Gentiles. 
(See  Ps.  ii.  8 ;  Is.  xlix.  1,  &c.)  Jews  wanted  to  keep 
their  worship,  temple,  God,  to  themselves.  Let 
each  ask.  What  can  I  do?  What  am  1  doing  to 
spread  tke  knowledge  of  Christ?  (8)  The  benefit 
of  a  soft  answer.  See  what  St.  Paul  gained  by  the 
right  way  of  putting  things.  Bid  not  make 
great  fuss,  asserting  his  right  as  a  Boman,  but 
quietly  asked  whether  it  was  lawful  to  scourge  a 
Boman.  This  always  best  way,  even  in  self-defence 
preserve  self-respect,  not  attempt  to  gain  rights  in  a 
wrong  way.  For  example,  a  child  at  school,  or 
servant  in  a  family,  wrongly  accused :  let  them  not 
make  disturbance,  but  wait  for  quiet  opportunity  of 
putting  themselves  right.  Will  thus  gain  a  hearing, 
and  more  likely  to  obtain  redress.  In  all  things 
remember  example  of  Jesus  (1  Peter  ii  22,  23}. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  In  what  language  did  St.  Paul  speak?    What 
effect  did  it  have  ? 

2.  What  points  in  the  story  of  his  oonrersion  does 
he  dwell  most  upon  ? 

3.  What  word  gave  offence,  and  why  ? 

4.  What  is  the  first  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the 
story? 

5.  Show  that  true  religion  is  unselfish. 

6.  How  should  we  answer  when  wrongly  aoooaed  ? 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 
T  was  a  glorious  summer 
morning  which  dawned  on 
the  world  next  day,  with 
every  accessory  of  light  and 
music  and  colour  to  make 
it  gorgeous  and  brilliant, 
for  there  was  not  a  cloud 
on  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
the  rosy  flush  in  the  East  was  reflected 
in  the  sparkling  stream  and  in  e^ery 
drop  of  dew  that  quivered  on  the  grass, 
while  the  fresh  air  was  full  of  melody 
from  the  carolling  bird  voices  that 
sounded  through  the  trees.  Mary  Trevelyan  started 
awake  from  happy  dreams  with  a  sense  of  hope  and 


"teibd,"  "one  life  only,"  etc. 


buoyancy,  which  did  not  altogether  leave  her  even 
when  the  full  returii  of  consciousness  brought  back  to 
her  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Lisle's  critical  state.  The 
fact  that  nurse  Parry  had  allowed  her  to  sleep  un- 
disturbed all  night  convinced  her  that  at  least  he 
could  not  be  any  worse,  and  her  heart  thrilled  with 
the  idea  that  possibly  he  might  even  be  a  little 
better.  Hastily  throwing  a  dressing-gown  round 
her,  she  went  softly  across  the  passage,  and  glanced 
through  the  open'  door  of  his  room.  He  was  lying 
on  his  back,  perfectly  motionless,  and  evidently  in  a 
deep  sleep,  while  Mrs.  Parry,  reclining  in  an  easy 
chair  by  his  bedside,  was  giving  audible  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  her  being  also  buried  in  profound 
slumber.  Mary  came  back  well  pleased  to  her  room, 
and  proceeded  to  dress,  hardly  able  to  account  to 
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herself  for  the  strange  feeling  of  happiness  which 
seemed  to  pervade  her  whole  being,  and  whicAi  oonid 
not  be  ei^lained  by  the  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Lisle 
was  ex^joying  some  refreshing  rest  that  oonld  not 
make  his  case  any  the  less  hopeless  ultimately.  She 
was  standing  with  all  her  beautiful  dark  hair  falling 
round  her  like  a  veil,  contrasting  well  in  its  dusky 
hue  with  the  white  g^arments  which  she  wore^  when 
suddenly  she  paused  as  she  was  in  the  act  of 
gathering  it  up  in  both  her  hands,  and  stood  for  an 
instant  listening  intently,  then  a  light  stole  into  her 
eyes  which  filled  their  thoughtful  depths  with  ra- 
diance, her  lips  parted  in  the  loveliest  smile,  and 
her  alabaster  whiteness  gave  plaee  to  a  warm  tinge 
of  delicate  colour;  any  one  seeing  her  at  that 
moment  would  have  pronounced  her  a  beautiful 
woman,  though  in  general  her  quiet  unassuming 
appearance  would  not  have  attracted  notice  as  in 
any  way  remarkable;  but  now  it  was  the  glow  of 
sudden  joy  that  had  glorified  her  face,  and  seat  her 
heart  throbbing  with  unexpected  rapture,  for  she 
had  heard  a  step  in  the  passage — a  step  purposely 
made  so  noiseless  for  the  sleeper's  sake  that  it  was 
strange  it  should  have  met  her  ear  at  all — and  in 
an  instant  all  her  soul  was  penetrated  with  an 
inexpressible  delight,  as  she  murmured  softly, 
"Bertrand  is  here — I  shall  see  him;  I  shall  hear 
his  voice ;  now  I  know  why  I  felt  so  mysteriously 
happy!''  and  she  turned  with  a  glad  smile  to  the 
open  window,  feeling  that  the  whole  world  for  her 
was  full  of  light  which  came  not  from  the  morning 
sun. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  she  left  her  room  and 
went  once  more  to  Mr.  Lisle's  door,  Mary  was  met 
by  Mrs.  Parry  who  was  coming  out,  her  round  face 
beaming  with  satisfaction,  to  tell  her  that  the  invalid 
was  sleeping  still,  more  tranquilly  than  he  had  done 
for  weeks,  and  the  good  woman,  putting  on  a  very 
significant  smile,  d^ew  back  so  as  to  let  Mary  look 
into  the  room,  and  said,  "  Now,  my  dear,  take  a  peep 
in  there  and  see  what  there  is  to  be  seen."  Mary 
went  forward  a  few  steps,  and  then  her  glance  fell 
upon  a  picture  which  lived  in  her  memory  for  long 
years  afterwards  through  many  a  chance  and  change : 
Bertrand  Lisle  stood  by  the  side  of  his  father's  couch 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  youth  and  strength,  looking 
the  very  personification  of  manly  beauty  with  life  at 
its  best  and  brightest  animating  the  stalwaxt  frame, 
and  the  fine  face  glowing  with  health,  while  before 
him  on  the  bed»  all  white  and  rigid,  lay  the  dim 
shadowy  figure  that  seemed  already  but  the  ghost 
of  a  vanished  life,  with  eyes  that  no  more  could  see 
the  sunlight,  and  lips  that  would  never  smile  again, 
and  mutely  pleading  hands  folded  in  submission 
over  the  breast  that  faintly  rose  and  fell  with  slow 
waves  of  breath,  like  the  growing  calm  of  the  long 
tronbled  ocean  when  the  breese  la  dying  down.  The 
splendour  of  a  summer  noon  and  the  cold  solemn 
immobility  of  a  snowdad  winter's  night  could  scarce 


present  a  greater  contrast ;  and  dear  as  the  dying 
man  was  to  Mary  Trevelyan,  her  heart  trembled 
with  thankf niness  that  while  he,  alas !  represented 
death  and  decay,  the  type  of  life  and  hq[>e  was  that 
one  in  all  the  world  in  whom  her  own  existenoe  was 
exclusively  bound  up.  Bertrand  turned,  and  saw  her, 
and  the  smile  that  brightened  his  lips  was  so  surely 
one  of  intense  pleasure,  that  she  could  not  mistake 
its  import ;  he  came  swiftly  towards  her,  and  clasped 
her  hands  in  his,  saying  softly,  "  Little  Mary,  what 
joy  it  is  to  see  you  once  again,  even  at  this  sad  time." 
She  raised  her  deep  grey  eyes  to  his  face  for  all  re* 
spouse,  but  he  read  their  eloquent  depths,  and  was 
well  satisfied. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  been  taken  by  m»- 
prise,  Mary,"  said  Krs*  PaR7>  in  a  rather  die- 
appointed  tone,  for  she  had  expected  to  see  Mary's 
start  of  astonishment  at  the  unex^pected  sight  of 
Bertrand ;  "did  you  know  he  was  come ?  did  any  of 
the  servants  tell  you  P  " 

"No,"  said  Mary  in  her  soft,  low  tone;  "but  I 
heard  his  step." 

"Did  you?"  said  Bertrand.  "I  thought  I  passed 
your  door  so  quietly  that  no  one  could  have  hetad 
me ;  and,  in  any  case,  how  could  you  recognioe  my 
step  after  all  these  months;  but,  to  be  sure,  you 
were  expecting  me." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  should  have  recognised  it  any  way,*' 
she  answered,  quietly ;  "  how  glad  your  dear  father 
will  be  that  you  are  come." 

"  I  have  been  with  him  nearly  all  the  night,"  said 
Bertrand,  as  they  walked  along  the  passage  to- 
gether. 

. "  And  he  has  proved  a  better  nurse  than  any  of 
us,  Maiy,"  said  Mrs.  Parry;  "for  Mr.  Lisle  has 
already  slept  longer  than  he  has  done,  at  all  sinee  bis 
illness  became  serious,  and  he  shows  no  sign  of 
waking  yet.  You  must  have  brought  him  great 
peace  of  mind,  Bertrand,  somehow,  to  produce  such 
a  result." 

"  Perhaps  I  did,"  he  answered,  glancing  at  Mary, 
to  see  if  she  had  any  suspicion  of  the  means  by  which 
he  had  brought  calm  to  his  father's  anxious  spirit ; 
but  there  was  no  token  of  agitation  on  her  guileleaa 
face,  and  she  looked  up  at  Bertrand  innocently, 
saying,  "He  wished  to  see  you  so  very  much;  I 
think  the  mere  sight  of  you  would  give  him  rest 
and  happiness." 

"Well,  Mary,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Parry,  "we 
must  take  advantage  of  his  unusual  tranquillity  to 
have  our  breakfast,  it  is  quite  ready ;  and  when  we 
have  finished,  I  will  come  and  sit  by  him  till  he 
wakes,  so  that  you  and  Mr.  Bertrand  may  have  a 
little  time  together ;  you  will  have  to  tell  us  all 
about  your  travels,  my  dear  boy." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  have  not  been  in  veiy  savage 
countries,"  said  Bertrand,  laughing,  "where  I  could 
have  any  interesting  adventures.  My  life  passes  ia 
the  height  of  the  most  refined  civilisation." 
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Then  it  may  be  quite  as  new  to  us/'  said  Mary^ 
with  a  smile,  ''considering  how  completely  we  are 
out  of  the  world  in  this  retired  home." 

"Anyhow,  I  am  sure  you  have  plenty  to  say  to 
each  ether,"  said  Mrs.  Parry;  and  when  the  meal 
was  oyer,  she  prepared,  at  once  to  return  to  her  watch 
by  the  sick  bed. 

f*  But,  nurse,  will  you  promise  to  send  and  tell  me 
the  very  moment  he  wakes  ?  "  said  Mary,  anxiously ; 
*'for  I  long  to  speak  to  him,  though  I  would  not 
disturb  him  for  the  world ;  it  seems  so  strange  not 
to  have  heard  his  voice  since  yesterday  evening." 

"He  spoke  so  much  to  me  in  the  night  that  I 
liave  no  doubt  he  is  very  much  exhausted,"  said 
Bertrand. 

"You  can  trust  me  to  call  you  so  soon  as  he 
wakes,"  said  Mrs.  Parry ;  "  he  will  want  to  see  you 
both  I  have  no  doubt,"  and  she  bustled  from  the 
room  with  the  lappets  of  her  widow's  cap  flying  out 
behind  her,  which  recalled  to  Bertrand  an  absurd 
recollection  of  the  days  when  he  used  them  as 
reins,  the  good  lady  herself  being  his  steed,  as  she 
carried  him  about  on  her  back. 

"It  makes  me  feel  like  a  boy  again  to  be  once 
more  in  this  dear  little  home/'  he  said,  turning  to 
Mary.  "  Come  out  into  the  grounds  with  me  till  my 
father  wakes,  and  let  us  explore  som^  of  our  old 
haunts." 

She  agreed,  with  a  bright  smile^  and  together  they 
went  out  into  the  glad  summer  morning  with  its 
sunny  skies  and  its  scented  breeze  and  its  rainbow- 
tinted  flowers.  They  were  young ;  they  loved  each 
other  well,  and  they  could  not  feel  altogether  sad  as 
they  wandered  down  the  shrubbery  paths  towards 
the  little  streamlet,  but  they  spoke  with  hushed' 
breath,  and  in  gentle  reverent  tones,  because  of  the 
shadow  of  death  that  hung  over  the  house,  and  the 
awful  sense  of  the  near  approach  of  the  one  dread 
mystery  before  which  the  proudest  spirit  quails,  and 
the  most  assured  hope  falters.  It  was  of  the  dying 
man  they  spoke  as  they  strolled  along  in  the  gay 
sunlight,  for  he  was  very  dear  to  both  of  them,  and 
their  hearts  were  filled  ipth  that  tender  pity  which 
the  living  seem  ever  constrained. to  bestow  upon  the 
dying,  forgetting  how  soon  and  how  surely  they 
shall  themselves  succumb  to  the  same  mysterious 
power.  Mary  told  Bertrand  how  the  physicians  had 
assured  her  that  he  could  not  possibly  linger  many 
days  longer,  and  that  they  were  indeed  surprised  he 
had  lived  so  long. 

"I  am  so  thankful  I  was  able  to  come  here  in 
time  to  see  him  for  every  reason,"  said  Bertrand; 
"but,  dearest  Mary,  though  ho  is  my  father  and 
only  your  friend,  I  think  that  it  really  will  be  sadder 
for  you  than  for  me  when  he  is  taken ;  for  my  pro- 
fession necessarily  leads  me  to  a  life  apart  from  him, 
and  to  you  it  will  involve  much  mere  than  the  loss 
of  one  you  love." 

'.The  loss  of  home,  of    protection,**   murmured 
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Mary;  but  her  voice  died  away,  for  she  dreaded 
beyond  words  that  her  forlorn  condition  should 
in  any  sense  appeal  to  Bertrand,  so  long  as  she 
was  uncertain  that  Mr.  Lisle  was  right  in  beUeTiBg 
she  had  won  his  love. 

Bertrand  gently  took  her  hand,  and  was  sonly 
tempted  to  tell  her  then  and  there  that  all  she  was 
about  to  lose  would  be  given  back  to  her  fourfold 
in  his  affection ;  but  to  talk  of  love  or  marriage  in 
that  atmosphere  of  death  seemed  a  desecratioii, 
discordant  as  the  clash  of  wedding  bells  orer  a 
grave,  and  he  only  said,  "Such  a  one  as  you  aro 
can  never  be  left  lonely  or  unprotected,  Maiy,  do 
not  fear." 

She  was  silent,  and  they  walked  on  thoughtfully 
together,  while  Bertrand  pondered,  with  some  per- 
plexity, over  the  arrangements  which  must  be  mada 
to  provide  Mary  with  a  home  till  such  a  period  had 
elapsed  after  his  father's  death  as  would  enable  him 
to  marry.  The  villa  was  merely  rented,  and  must  be 
given  up.  Mrs.  Parry's  private  income  was  too 
slender  to  enable  her  even  to  support  herself,  and  he 
knew,  though  Mary  did  not,  that  the  very  small  sum 
she  had  inherited  from  her  own  father  was  such  as 
young  ladies  in  her  rank  of  life  would  consider 
scarcely  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  clething. 
Mr.  Lisle  had  always  told  his  son  that  he  had  care- 
fully concealed  from  his  adopted  daughter  how  com- 
pletely she  was  dependent  on  his  kindness,  and  that 
the  truth  in  this  respect  would  never  be  known  to 
her  till  after  his  death,  when  it  would  be  no  longer 
possible  to'hide  it ;  but  Bertrand  thought  it  probable 
that  in  his  tender  care  for  her  he  might  have  made 
some  plan  whereby  a  home  might  be  provided  for 
her,  at  least  during  the  interval  that  most  elapse 
before  Bertrand  could  offer  her  one  himself;  he 
found,  on  questioning  Mary  on  the  subject^  that  this 
was  really  the  ease. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "he  was  so  good  and  dear,  he 
did  not  limit  his  kindness  to  his  own  life,  but  thought 
of  what  was  to  become  of  me  when  I  was  deprived  of 
his  precious  care ;  he  has  provided  me  with  a  shelter, 
for  one  year,  in  the  only  home  he  could  find  for  me — 
with  your  mother's  cousin  Mrs.  Wyndham.  I  do  not 
know  why  my  residence  there  is  to  be  limited  to  one 
year ;  but  he  told  me  it  was  so  decided." 

Bertrand  could  easily  understand  that  the  reason 
of  this  limitation  was  simply  Mr.  Lisle's  inability  to 
pay  Mary's  board  in  advance  for  more  than  one  year, 
as,  although  he  had  scarcely  any  personal  acquain- 
tance with  his  relation,  and  none  with  her  husband 
he  knew  enough  of  their  circumstances  to  be  certain 
that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  receive  visitors 
freely  for  any  great  length  of  time;  he  knew  that 
Mrs.  Wyndham  had,  late  in  life,  married  a  widotFer. 
who,  though  an  elderly  man,  was  still  only  a  poor 
curate,  and  that  they  lived  in  a  very  lonely  and 
inaccessible  district  of  Yorkshire,  eking  out  an  ex> 
ceedimgly  small  stipend  by  taking  pupils ;  it  did  not 
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sonnd  a  very  enlivening  prospect  for  Mary,  but  it 
was  probably  the  best  arrangement  that  coald  be 
made  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  thought  to 
himself,  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  his  heart,  that 
he  would  certainly  remove  her  from  hence  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  

CHAPTEE  VIII, 

*'It  seems  a  sensible  plan,  dear  Mary,"  said  Ber- 
trand,  after  thinking  it  over,  *'  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs. 
Wyndham  will  be  very  kind  to  you ;  do  you  like  the 
idear 

"  Oh,  Bertrand,  no ! "  she  said,  tears  welling  into 
her  eyes,  "  I  dread  it  so  much ;  I  would  not  have  told 
your  father  this  on  any  account,  it  was  so  kind  of 
him  to  think  of  me  at  all." 

"  But  why  do  you  dread  it,  dear  ?" 

"You  know  Mr.  Wyndham  had  a  grown-up 
daughter  when  he  made  his  second  marriage,  and 
I  have  heard  that  she  was  annoyed  at  her  step-mother 
coming  there,  and  that  she  makes  the  home  very  un- 
happy in  oonsequence ;  she  may  not  like  my  presence 
either." 

**  She  must  be  very  difficult  to  please  if  she  does 
not  like  to  have  you,  little  gentle  Mary ;  I  believe  she 
will  love  you  very  much,  she  will  not  be  able  to  help 
it." 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "I  wish  so  much  I  could 
liave  lived  with  nurse  Parry,  but  of  course  I  will 
adhere  to  your  father's  plans ;  his  wishes  are  sacred 
to  me." 

"Yes,  let  them  be  so  always,  Mary,"  said  Bertrand, 
with  a  sig^ficant  smile,  which  sent  the  blood  surging 
through  her  heart  with  sudden  agitation. 

•'  But  what  is  nurse  Parry  going  to  do  ?"  continued 
Bertrand ;  "  I  cannot  consent  to  lose  sight  of  her/' 

*'  Oh,  I  hope  not,  indeed ;  it  would  break  her  heart 
to  be  altogether  separated  from  either  you  or  me. 
She  does  not  like  this  plan  of  my  residing  with  Mr. 
Wyndham  at  Chiverley,  but  since  it  must  be  so,  she 
is  going  to  live  for  the  present  with  a  friend  of  hers, 
who  IB  also  a  widow,  and' keeps  a  boarding-house  in 
London." 

"  That  would  not  have  been  at  all  suitable  for  you, 
dear  child,  so  I  am  glad  anothelr  home  has  been  found 
for  you ;  and  you  must  shake  off  your 'fears,  and  look  | 
at  it  brightly.     I  shall  take  care  that  you  are  not  ' 
made  unhd,ppy,  for  I  shall  come  and  see  you  at  least  , 
once  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

"Oh,  will  you!"  exclaimed  Mary,  looking  up  to 
him  with  such  a  light  of  rapture  in  her  eyes,  that 
he  smiled  at  the  full  confession  of  her  love  for  him 
which  they  involuntarily  made. 

"  Yes,  that  I  shall;  whenever  I  can  get  leave.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  is  my  cousin,  and  I  shall  assume  that  she 
is  bound  to  exercise  the  duty  of  hospitality,  and  I  can 
always  bring  the  Qorgon  of  a  step-daughter  some 
trinkets  from  Vienna  to  propitiate  her  savage  nature; 
so  you  must  take  courage,  little  Mary. 
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"You  shall  hear  no  more  complaints^"  she  whis- 
pered, while  his  fingers  clasped  closer  round  the 
little  hand  he  held. 

They  sat  down  under  a  willow-tree  that  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  Bertrand  began  to 
tell  her  of  his  life  on  the  Continent ;  of  the  courtly 
ceremonies  he  attended,  and  the  brilliant  society  which 
surrounded  him  in  the  diplomatic  circle  to  which  he 
belonged.  She  was  intensely  interested  in  every 
detail  which  concerned  him,  and  the  hours  flew  away 
on  golden  wings ;  high  noon  had  come  and  passed  some 
time,  when,  at  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  Mary  said, 
"Surely,  it  is  impossible  that  your  father  can  be 
sleeping  all  this  time,  and  yet  nurse  Parry  promised 
so  faithfully  to  summon  us  when  he  awoke ;  it  almost 
makes  me  xmeasy  to  think  of  such  a  long  slumber. 
Let  us  go  and  see  how  he  is." 

"  By  all  means ;  but  quiet  sleep  can  only  be  bene- 
ficial," said  Bertrand ;  "  and  he  has  suffered  much, 
haj9  he  not,  from  wakefulness  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  it  has  been  his  great  trial ;  I  am  truly 
thankful  ho  is  quiet  now;  I  have  so  longed  that  ho 
might  rest."  » 

Did  she  know  what  she  was  saying  ?  They  strolled 
on  together  over  the  sun-lit  lawn,  and  went  into  the 
house,  where  all  was  perfectly  quiet  and  silent,  for 
the  servants'  offices  were  at  the  back,  and  Mr.  Lisle 
and  nurse  Parry  were  the  only  occupants  of  this  part 
of  the  dwelling.  They  went  on  up  the  stairs,  through 
the  passage,  and  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  sick-room. 
IM&s.  Parry's  absence  was  at  once  accounted  for,  as  she 
had  laid  down  on  a  sofa  placed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  bed,  and  had,  naturally  enough,  again  fallen 
asleep  in  the  slumbrous  heat  of  noon.  Then  Bertrand 
and  Mary  Trevelyan  went  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Lisle's  couch.  Was  it  the  living  father  that  lay  there 
or  a  statue  carved  in  monnmental  marble  to  repre- 
sent eternal  peace,  white  and  inanimate,  with  sealed 
eyes  and  lips  set  in  a  strangely  meaning  smile,  as 
though  some  wondrous  secret  had  Just  been  revealed 
to  him  P  Something  there  was  in  his  aspect  so  antag^ 
nistic  to  the  glow  and  warmth  of  life  that  a  deadly 
pallor  stole  over  the  two  bright  young  faces  that 
looked  down  on  him,  and  a  chill  of  dread  struck  to 
their  hearts.  Involuntarily  Bertrand  grasped  Mary's 
hand,  and  then  stooping  down,  he  laid  his  own  re- 
verently on  his  father's  breast ;  no  heaving  breath,  no 
throb  of  life,  responded  to  his  touch,  but  the  mysterious 
inexplicable  change  which  pervaded  the  whole  well- 
known  form,  struck  home  to  him  instantly  with  that 
unmistakable  conviction  of  the  presence  of  death 
which  compels  the  living  invariably  to  recognise  it 
the  very  moment  they  are  brought  in  contact  with 
its  mystery.  Bertrand  turned  and  looked  at  Mary 
without  speaking,  and,  gently  drawing  her  doim 
beside  him,  they  knelt  together  by  the  couch  in 
silence. 

It  was  even  so,  carefully  as  he  had  been  tended 
by  that  poor  human  love,  which  20  bo  helpless  in 
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the  face  of  death,  the  old  man  had  gone  throagh 
the  last  dread  change  in  solitude^  nnaided  and 
unwatohed,  secretly,  silently,  the  long  life  of  hope, 
and  fear,  and  love,  and  anguish  of  thought  and  error, 
had  floated  away  into  the  invisible  air  on  one  expiring 
breath,  and  now  it  no  longer  existed  a^  all,  save  as  a 
memory,  a  feature  of  the  past,  which  soon  would 
vanish,  even  from  the  remembrance  of  those  to  whom 
his  living  presence  had  been  most  familiar. 

As  the  sunbeams  flickered  through  the  Venetian 
blinds  that  shaded  the  room,  and  fell  in  straggling 
rays  upon  the  kneeling  group,  and  the  rigid  flgure 
with  its  folded  hands  and  marble  whiteness,  it 
looked  as  if  all  were  alike  cut  out  in  stone — ^the 
e£Bgy  of  one  long  dead  stretched  upon  a  tomb,  and 
the  sculptured  representatives  of  those  who  had 
lingered  a  while  to  pray  for  him,  carved  by  the 
cunning  of  the  artist's  hand  into  a  vivid  imitation  of 
life.  But  the  spell  which  held  them  in  such  perfect 
immobility  was  soon  dissolved,  it  was  broken  by 
a  cry  from  Mrs.  Parry,  who,  waking  up  suddenly, 
had  come  towards  the  bed,  and  in  a  moment  had 
understood  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  master !  my  dear  friend  !  to  think 
that  I  should  have  gone  to  sleep  and  left  him  to  die 
all  alone !  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  I "  she  ex- 
claimed; "and  you  will  never  fozgive  me,"  shf 
added,  turning  to  Mary  and  Bertrand,  "for  not 
having  called  you." 

Her  distress  and  excitement  were  so  great,  that 
they  both  were  obliged  to  draw  their  thoughts  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  their  loss,  iji  order  to  con- 
sole her.  Bertrand  emphatically  assured  her  that 
he  did  not  blame  her,  and  that  his  dear  father  had 
passed  away  in  sleep,  so  that  it  could  have  made  no 
difference  if  they  had  all  been  present ;  but  Mary's 
gentle  soothing  did  more  for  the  good  woman  than 
all  his  vehement  protestations,  for  her  sympathetic 
nature  told  her  she  should  best  relieve  the  sense  of 
remorse  for  neglect,  by  reminding  her  that  she  had 
still  a  duty  to  accomplish  for  him  whom  they 
mourned,  and  by  begging  her  to  calm  herself  in 
order  that  they  might  join  together  in  performpg 
the  last  offices  for  the  dead;  even  in  that  sad 
moment  Bertrand  could  not  help  admiring  Mary 
Trevelyan*s  delicate  tact,  and  it  had  at  once  the 
desired  effect,  Mrs.  Parry  wiped  her  eyes,  and  re- 
sumed her  composure,  while  Mary,  in  a  tremulous 
whisper,  asked  Bertrand  to  go  into  the  garden  and 
cut  some  of  the  white  roses  his  father  had  so  specially 
loved,  that  she  might  lay  them  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
upon  his  quiet  breast. 

A  few  days  passed  away— days  of  glorious  summer 
beauty  in  the  world  without,  floods  of  sunshine 
streaming  over  wood  and  field,  birds  making  the 
whole  air  musical  with  ecstasies  of  song,  green  grass 
waving,  flowers  opening  new  blossoms  to  the  light,  all 
nature  f uU  of  gladness  and  life,  and  witiiin  shaded 


rooms  and  voices  hushed,  faUing  tears,  and  footsteps 
lingering  round  a  silent  bier;  yet  it  might  be  that  the 
truest  life  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  that  atnuwphere 
of  death,  for  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  days  would 
fade,  the  birds  would  cease  to  sing  when  came  the 
winter  snows,   the    grass    would  fall  beneath  the 
mower's  scythe,  the  flowers  would  shrivel  and  pensh 
in  the  chilling  frosts,  but  out  of  the  very  rigour  and 
soullessness  of  death  there  springs  the  imperishable 
hope  of  a  life  that  cannot  die,  and  from  the  gloem 
and  horror  of  the  grave  there  rises  a  light  for  the 
righteous,  which  shall  for  ever  shine  in  the  unfading 
brightness  of  the  perfect  day.     This  much  is  certain, 
that,  deeply  as  those  true  mourners  grieved  for  their 
personal  loss  in  him  who  had  been  taken  from  them, 
there  yet  seemed  to  be  a  strange  prophetic  sweetness 
in  the  peculiar  calm  that  was  all  around  and  within 
them,  during  the  waiting  days  before  he  was  hidden 
out  of  their  sight  till  the  morning  of  the  great 
awakening;  for  it  had  befallen  them,  as  it  does  to 
most  in  the  actual  presence  of  death,  to  receive  so 
strong  an  impression  of  the  utterly  ephemeral  nature 
of  all  those  conditions  of  life  which  it  could  terminate 
so  suddenly,  that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  vicissitudes  of  that  m.ortal 
state,  which  would  seem  but  as  a  varnished  dream 
when  once  they  had  passed  to  the  eternal  existence 
on  which  they  believed  he  had  already  entered. 

This  is  a  phase  of  feeling  which  all  have  expe* 
rienoed  probably  who  have  seen  a  familiar  friend, 
that  has  shared  all  their  daily  cares  and  passing  joys, 
suddenly  withdrawn  behind  the  veil ;  but  for  a  brief 
time  only  it  reduces  the  things  of  sense  to  their  tme 
proportions,  and  then  all  the  passion,  and  frenzy  of 
earthly  hopes  and  fears  rush  in  again  to  blind  our 
eyes,  and  they  loom  out  before  us  so  near  and  pro- 
minent that  they  seem  to  drive  back  all  that  lies 
beyond  them.  Already  the  hopes  and  anxieties  of 
their  earthly  career  had  returned  to  beat  tnmul- 
tuously  in  the  hearts  of  Bertrand  and  Mary  Tre» 
velyan,  when  they  turned  away  to  leave  the  father  and 
the  friend  lying  peacefully  beneath  the  green  turf 
of  the  little  country  churchyard.  It  had  been  Mary's 
special  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  at  sunset, 
when  the  same  soft  waning  light  and  heavenly  still- 
ness  was  on  all  the  living  nature,  which  had  filled 
him  with  such  serenity  when  last  she  sat  by  his  side^ 
and  bade  him  mark  how  like  the  golden  west  was  to 
the  gate  of  paradise.  Quietly,  as  the  sun  was  de- 
dining,  they  walked  out  hand  in  hand  behind  the 
coffin,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  poor  men  to  whom 
he  had  been  kind ;  Mrs.  Parry  followed  near  them. 
And  so  they  carried  him  to  the  rustic  graveyard  that 
surrounded  the  village  church,  and  laid  him  down  by 
the  side  of  his  lost  love,  with  the  music  of  celestial 
hopes  breathing  in  every  one  of  the  solemn  holy 
words  with  which  they  lulled  him  to  his  rest. 
I  [To  be  cofUinnML) 
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BT  TRS  BKT.  W.  K.  8TATHAK. 
FASHION. 


EAR  me,   what   a  naisance  !      The 

dressmaker  is  so  busy,  she  sends  me 

word  that  I  camiot  have  my  things 

home  for  another  week,  and  here  am 

I  with  absolutely  '  nothing  to  wear ! ' 

How  can  I  go  ont  in  these  oatlandishold  fashions!" 

Why  I  declare,  Gertmde,  you  quite  upset  my 

gravity.     Outlandish  did  you  say  P    Why,  these 

were  in  fashion  three  months  ago,  and  style  does 

change  apace  if  your  dresses  are  old-worldish 

now!    But  the  fact  is  fashion  changes  now  as 

suddenly  and  startlingly  as  the  weather !    £y-and 

by  lady  travellers  will  have  to  secure  telegrams  to 

follow  their  joumeyings,  so  that  they  may  secure 

new  clothes  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  place  of 

their  destination.    Fashion,  always  an  autocrat,  is 

becoming  a  tyrant ;  and  instead  of  complaining,  it 

seems  to  me  that  people  love  to  have  it  so.    What 

do  yoif  say,  Gertrude,  that  it  encourages  trade,  and 

stimulates  production,  and  circulates  cash  !    Tou 

should  read  the  *'  Political  Economy  of  Art,**  and 

you  would  have  more  distinct  and  enlightened 

views  on  that  question.    All  depends  upon  the 

wisdom  of  the  investment,  not  upon  the  degree  of 

it.    But  most  seriously,  Gertrude,  don't  you  think 

it  must  all  seem  supremely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 

of  the  lilies,  and  the  crocuses,  and  the  roses,  who 

keep  in  the  same  steady  fashion  from  age  to  age  P 

We  don't  complain  of  old  fashion  in  flowers,  and 

yet  we  are  everlastingly  altering  our  own. 

It  is  not  the  ladi^,  you  say,  it  is  the  gentlemen 
as  well.  What  with  peg-top  trousers,  and  sugar- 
loaf  hats  and  brimless  ditto,  and  Noah's  ark  great- 
coats, and  all  the  infinite  inventions  in  new  ties, 
men  are  as  obedient  to  the  great  &shion-god  as 
women.  Oh  yes,  Gertrude,  I  quite  admit  all  that ! 
Pray  do  not  think  that  I  wish  for  a  moment  to 
load  your  sex  with  all  the  huge  weight  of  this 
folly.  Far  firom  it.  There  are  tailors'  fashion- 
books  for  men  as  well  as  Parisian  toilet  ones  for 
ladies ;  and  I  know  quite  well  that  there  are  lovers 
of  fashion  beneath  hat-roofs  as  well  as  beneath 
bonnet-roofs.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  variety ;  the 
ever-same  is  wearisome,  and  human  nature  loves 
novelfy.  Perhaps,  though,  I  must  exclude  more 
than  half  the  human  race  from  this  remark,  for 
the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  seem  to  have  settled 
the  dress  question  en  ^permanences  but  I  freely 
admit  that  the  European  nations  show  vitality 
in  all  these  matters ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  as  in 
other  respects,  "  better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than 
a  oycde  of  Cathay."  All  I  intend  to  criticise,  is  the 
variety  when  it  becomes  a  disease !    Now  I  have 


been  intensely  amused  to-day  by  a  new  style  on 
the  lady  side  of  this  fashion  question— a  style  which 
I  am  told  next  season  is  to  develope  itself  in'  a  re* 
markable  manner.  I  have  just  seen  a  head  with 
no  bonnet,  no  bunch  of  ribbon  even  on  it,  but  an 
immense  chignon,  and  a  bonnet  on  thai — a  clever 
swordsman  could  have  cut  off  the  whole  lot  with- 
out touching  the  head  at  all — and  I  am  seriously 
told  that  next  season  that  is  t(^  be  the  style.  In 
all  seriousness  it  seems  to  me  that  ladies  might  as 
well  have  a  bonnet  affixed  to  the  middle  of  their 
backs !  I  always  thought  that  elegance  in  dress 
was  associated  with  some  element  of  use  to  be 
beauty  at  all.  At  least  that  is  my  humble  opinion. 
I  remember  a  sermon  of  the  golden -mouthed 
Chrysostom's,  in  which  he  pleads  with  the  ladies 
to  take  off  their  delicate  high-heeled  boots,  and  to 
hang  them  round  their  necks.  A  very  admirable 
suggestion ;  as,  if  it  may  not  minister  to  ornament, 
it  helps  to  avoid  accidents.  It  is  startling,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  so  n^y  many  centuries  ago 
these  same  evils  were  unsuccessfully  fought  against, 
and  it  rather  tends  to  make  one  feel  how  helpless 
we  all  are  in  the  presence  of  this  oI^l  idol.  Bel 
bows  down  and  Nebo  stoops,  but  the  old  goddess 
Fashion  is  as  erect  and  supreme  as  ever.  You 
will  remember,  Gertrude,  that  when  the  Germans 
hemmed  in  Paris,  the  fashions  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  in  balloons.  Oneempress  had 
gone,  but  the  older  empress  Fashio  Abigned  on, 
through  bombardment  and  war !  Well,  after  all, 
you  say,  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  use  in 
variety,  and  that  stagnant  dress  would  be  as  un- 
lively  as  stagnant  laws.  Unquestionably  I  adnut 
all  this ;  but  laws  ought  always  to  embody  justice, 
righteousness,  and  truth,  and  fashion  ought  always 
to  embody  use,  adaptation,  and  elegance. 

My  complaint  just  now  is  that  fashions  are 
becoming  supremely  ridiculous,  and  are  simply 
"new  fashions,''  and  nothing  more.  How  many 
ankles  have  been  put  out,  and  how  many  accidents 
have  occurred,  through  the  absurdity  of  small- 
heeled  high-heeled  ladies'  boots  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suggest.  And  how  many  have  suffered  agonies 
of  "  tic,"  through  bonnets  that  are  not  bonnets,  I 
leave  sufferers  themselyes  to  discuss.  But  the 
great  question  is  this — ^Have  we  none  of  us  pluck 
enough  to  stand  out  against  any  absurd  fsishion  P 
Are  these  influences  as  inevitable  as  the  measles  P 
Must  we  "have  them,"  at  any  cost  whatever, 
simply  because  they  are  fashions.  I  can  quite 
imagine  some  ''  grim  ogre,"  at  the  head  of  the 
fashion -i^rld,    deciding   to    put   her    followers 
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through  agonies  worse  than  oakmn-picking  or 
treadmill-grinding,  and  1  positively  believe  that 
the  victims  would  follow  on.  What  ridiculositied 
the  world  has  seen  !  "  Let  plaister  appear  !  " 
says  the  goddess  Fashion,  and  forthwith  our 
great-great-grandmothers    dotted  their  faces   all 


had    all    cut  themselves  in  shaving.      "Let  us 


by  the  arrows  of  satire,  and  never  will !  Perhaps 
not,  Gertrude,  but  let  me  whisper  this  into  your 
ear — the  most  perfect  fashions  are  not  always 
winsome  attractions  to  the  best  men,  nor  are  they 
the  necessary  associates  of  the  happiest  homes. 
Simplicity,  after  all,  wins  the  day ;  and  as  ladies 


over  with  bits  of  black  plaister,  as  though  they   exceedingly  dislike  their,  servants  to  imitate  them. 


let  them  remember  that  the   inimitable  is  not 


limp ! "  says  the  goddess,  and  forthwith  young  stylish  decoration^  but  tasteful  apparel.  More- 
ladies  set  themselves  to  walk  genteelly  lame !  i  over,  let  it  be  well  remembered  that  there  is 
"  Let  us  twist ! "  says  the  goddess,  and  forthwith  |  inter-action  in  these  respects ;  and  the  very  rai- 
the  Grecian  bend  appears.    What  next  may  come  ;  ment  we  wear  affects  in  some  degree  the  mind. 


one  knows  not ;  but  if  the  goddess  takes  to  walking 
on  her  hands  and  knees,  fashionable  knee-caps  will 
surely  make  their  appearance.  We  are  all  com- 
manded by  the  goddess  to  write  on  long  day-book 
letter-paper  now,  and  forthwith  we  do  it  I  Is  it 
because  human  beings  have  so  little  in  themselves 
to  command  attention,  that  they  fly  to  these 
resources  to  proclaim  their  existence  ?  Surely  the 
quiet  dignity  of  self-respect  should  lead  us  all,  Ger- 
trude, to  be  masters  of  fashion,  as  we  are  masters 
of  ourselves !  If  fashion  decided  that  it  was  right 
to  lose  our  tempers,  probably  we  should  think 
fiwhion  a  fool.  But  are  we  not  to  be  masters  of  the 
tabernacle  as  well  as  the  tenant?  Why  should 
&shion  dictate  how  I  am  to  build  my  house  P 
^Neither  ought  fashion  to  be  allowed  to  dictate  how 
I  am  to  plant  my  garden.  Much  more,  then, 
ought  the  vestiture  of  the  body  to  be  decided  by 
taste  and  judgment !  For  my  own  part,  Gertrude, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  think  variety  would  be 
charming  in  this  as  in  all  else.  I  am  not  an 
admirer  of  sheep  when  they  all  run  through  a 
gap  in  the  hedge.  And  humanity  is  never 
presented  to  me  in  so  "  sheepy "  a  way  as  when 
ladies  and  gentlemen  press  each  other's  heels 
to  run  through  the  gap  of  some  new  fashion. 
Yes  !  men  are  as  foolish  in  this  as  women.    ""  Let 


It  would  be  quite  impossible  (to  put  an  extreme 
case)  for  a  gentleman  to  dress  like  a  clown  with- 
out feeling  like  a  clown ;  and  the  outward  man 
affects  the  inward  man.  An  untidy  habit  creates 
an  untidy  mind ;  and  grotesqueness  of  dress  pro- 
duces to  some  extent  grotesqueness  of  character. 

Would  I  have  you  dress  always  in  the  "some 
style,"  like  the  Quakers  do,  then,  you  ask. 
Extremes  again,  Gertrude.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  the  simplicity  of  a  true  Quaker  girFs 
dress  is  often  very  beautiful  to  my  mind,  but  I  am. 
pleading  for  no  such  sort  of  uniformity.  Bat  this 
I  do  say-^uM  should  decide  a  great  deal*  ^Soots 
should  'help  us  to  walk,  not  hinder  us ;  bonnets 
should  protect  and  shade,  and  not  float  out  at  the 
back  of  the  human  being  like  a  ship's  flag;  strings 
should  be  made  to  tie,  or  else  be  consigned  to 
some  more  available  department  of  dress.  Fashion 
is  often  a  kind  of  death-warrant  in  the  winter; 
and  if  the  newspapers  told  the  plain  truth,  they 
would  contain  many  notices  of  ''  Died  of  ribbon- 
bonnets,  or  of  thin  boots."  Taste  in  dress  is  never 
to  be  derided.  God  clothes  Nature  in  beautiful 
but  appropriate  garments,  and  warmth  and  pro- 
tection are  most  admirably  studied  in  all  the 
clothing  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  of  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills.  I  am  not  protesting  against 
adornment,  but  against  bad  taste  and  wctsie.   Yes ; 


there   be   heavy  watch-guards!"  says  Fashion, 

and  forthwith  men  load  themselves  with  golden   I  repeat  the  latter..  How  many  incur  debt  not 

anchor-chains.    We  can  all  do  much,  Grortrude,  to   because  their  garments  are  old,  moth-eaten,  and 


preserve  a  dignity  of  personal  taste  and  self- 
respect;  but  that  woman  deserves  a  monument 
who  would  venture  to  a  morning  concert  or  a 
morning  call  in  a  bonnet  that  really  kept  the  rain 
off,  and  kept  the  head  warm.  It  is  easier  to  fight 
a  battle  with  most  of  the  powers  that  be  than  with 
fashion,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  because  the 
valiant  have  gone  to  the  very  opposite  extreme, 
and  opposed  new  fashions  by  old  fashions,  that 
so  few  have  taken  the  moderate  course  of  har- 
monising taste  with  use  and  variety,  without 
slavery  to  novelty. 

Well,  all  my  criticisms  will  be  thrown  away,  you 
think ;  the  shield  of  Fashion  was  never  dinted  yet 


worn,  but  simply  because  they  are  out  of  fiEuhion ! 
Many  a  miserable  tragedy  at  home  has  occurred 
because  Fashion  has  demanded  unworthy  sub- 
mission to  her  imperious  demands.  Let  dress  be 
as  good  as  you  please,  and  as  tasteful  as  you  please, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  instal  Fashion  as  a  goddess 
in  the  mythology  of  modem  life. 

This  "  Private  and  Confidential,"  Grertrude,  can 
be  read  with  this  convenience — that  it  is  ad- 
dressed through  you  to  many  who  need  only  to 
be  a  little  easier  to  be  a  great  deal  happier. 
Independence  of  mind,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
many  other  matters,  needs  for  its  exercise  heroism 
of  heart. 


A  GRAIN  OP  SEED. 
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K  a  bright  sxmny  morning  in  early  Spring, 
a  party  of  cbUdren  passed  along  the 
dusty  road  leading  from  Sunday-school 
to  church. 
""What  are  you  stopping  for,  Ada?" 
asked  one  of  the  elder  girls.  "  Come  on  quickly,  or 
we  shall  be  late." 

"I  am  searching  for  a  seed,  Laura,"  replied  the 
child,  as  she  drew  from  between  the  pages  of  her 
Bible  an  illununated  text. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"My  teacher  was  telling  us  about  the  sower;  she 
said  the  seed  was  the  Word  of  Qod,  so  this  ticket 
must  be  one  grain.  I  am  going  to  try  if  it  will 
grow,  and  what  kind  of  fruit  it  will  bear."  And  as 
she  spoke,  little  Ada  threw  down  the  card  on  the 
edge  of  the  path. 

Her  oompanions  laughed. 

"It  is  useless  to  sow  by  the  wayside,  Ada,  the 
ground  is  too  hard." 

"Ah!  I  never  thought  of  that;  but»  if  God  likes. 
He  can  make  it  grow  anywhere." 

By  this  time  the  bell  had  ceased  tolling,  and  the 
bhildren  hastened  to  take  their  places  in  ehuroh. 
On  the  way  home  Ada  looked  in  yain  for  the  ticket^ 
and  turning  to  her  sister  with  a  disappointed  face, 
exclaimed,  "  You  were  right,  Laura.  I  am  afraid  a 
bird  must  have  carried  away  the  seed.  My  teacher 
said  something  about  that  too,  and  yet  I  asked  God 
to  make  it  take  root  and  grow." 

"  You  do  not  understand  rightly,  Ada;  texts  don't 
actually  take  root  in  the  ground,  like  common  seed. 
It  is  likely  your  ticket  was  blown  away,  or  some 
passer-by  picked  it  up.  Come  home;  you  will  never 
find  it  now." 

While  this  party  of  Jiappy  children  passed  through 
the  pleasant  sunshine  to  their  kind  friends  and  com- 
fortable homes,  a  far  different  scene  was  to  be  found 
at  no  great  distance,  where,  in  a  miserable  lodging 
near  the  end  of  the  village,  a  boy,  pale  and  worn, 
lay  on  a  wretched  bed,  moaning  in  uneasy  sleep. 
Several  little  children,  too  hungry  to  play,  roamed 
restlessly  about  the  bare  room,  whilst  a  sad-looking 
woman  strove  in  vain  to  hush  their  cries  and 
entreaties  for  a  bit  of  bread. 

" Father's  not  home  yet,"  was  all  she  could  answer, 
"and  I'm  afraid  when  he  comes  it's  little  money 
be'Il  have  left  for  us.  I  sent  Effie  out  to  try  if  any 
of  the  neighbours  would  lend  us  a  loaf." 

Some  time  passed  away,  the  church  bell  had 
stopped  ringing,  and  the  children  were  growing 
more  and  more  hungry,  when  a  little  girl  pushed 
open  the  door. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "kind  Mrs.  Black 
g^ve  me  some  bread,  and  a  cup  of  milk  to  warm  for 
poor  Johnny.     I  went  to  her  house,  and  on  the  way 


home  found  this  pretty  thing,*'  and  Effie  held  up  in 
triumph  the  very  Sunday-school  ticket  which  Ada 
had  let  fall  on  the  pathway  a  short  time  before. 
The  little  ones  gathered  round  to  see  the  treasure, 
and  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  bright  border 
of  coloured  flowers. 

"But  what's  in  the  middle,  Effie?"  asked  a littlo 
brother. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  "but  it 
looks  like  letters;  well  ask  mother." 

The  poor  woman  was  busy  dividing  the  bread  into 
small  portions,  so  that  each  of  the  family  might  have 
a  share,  and  as  soon  as  all  were  quieted,  if  not 
satisfied,  she  glanced  at  the  card. 

"Yes,  indeed,  they  are  letters,"  she  said,  "and 
there  was  a  time  I  could  have  spelled  them  out,  but 
with  all  the  sorrow  and  hardship  I  have  gone  through 
Eino3,  any  little  knowledge  I  ever  had  has  left  my 
mind.  Johnny  could  read  them  for  you  may-be  when 
he  awakes;  he  got  some  learning  once,  and  a  fine 
scholar  he'd  have  made  if  he'd  been  long  enough  at  it. 
I'm  thinking  he'll  never  do  much  in  this  world  now." 

••  Why,  mother?" 

"Because  hell  not  be  any  time  in  it." 

"  Where  is  he  going  ?" 

"To  Heaven,  I  hope,  but  we  don't  know  mucb 
about  that,  for  €k>d  doesn't  care  what  becomes  of  ua». 
or  He  wouldn't  leave  us  to  starve  while  your  father  'b 
away  drinking  and  poor  Johnny  dying."  • 

Then,  followed  a  long  silence,  during  whidh  the 
mother  hid  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 
At  length  Effie  ventured  to  ask  her  to  pin  up  the 
little  card  ag^ainst  the  waU,  "just  where  Johnny 
could  see  it  when  he  awoke."  Then  all  was  quiet,  for 
the  younger  children,  having  stared  to  their  hearf  a 
content  at  the  pretty  picture,  went  out  to  wander 
about  in  the  sunshine,  and  wonder  why  things  always 
looked  so  dark  within  their  home,  and  why  they  were 
so  hungry  and  ragged,  while  all  the  little  girls  and 
boys  they  met  coming  from  church  looked  pleased 
and  smiling,  and  were  neatly  and  comfortably  dothed. 

"  Mother  says  God  doesn't  care  for  us,"  remarked 
the  eldest;  "I  suppose  He  loves  other  childen,  and 
thaf  8  what  makes  the  difference." 

Meantime,  Johnny  aweke  from  his  feverish  sleep, 
and,  looking  round,  was  not  long  in  observing  the 
little  card,  which  hung  near  the  foot  of  his  bed,  for, 
like  most  sick  people,  he  was  familiar  with  every 
minute  speck  or  spot  within  sight,  and  had  so  often 
counted  them  over  that  he  could  have  noted  the 
smallest  change,  either  in  number  or  position.  The 
wreaths  of  bright  red  roses,  blue  forget-me-nots,  and 
green  leavesi,  which  formed  the  border  of  the  ticket 
— though  not,  perhaps,  very  true  to  Nature — ^pleased 
his  weary  eyes,  accustomed  to  dingy  walls,  varied 
only  by  marks  of  smoke  or  damp. 
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Effie  watched  his  awaking  with  much  interest^ 
and,  while  his  motiier  hastened  to  warm  the  milk 
which  her  kind  neighbour  had  sent,  the  sidk  boy, 
turning  languidly  to  his  sister,  and,  pointing  with  hia 
thin  finger,  said,  "  What  is  that  pretty  thing,  and 
where  did  it  oome  from  ?  " 

"  It  is  mine  I "  said  Effie,  proudly ;  "  I  found  it  on 
the  roadside.  What 's  written  on  it,  Johnny  ?  can 
you  make  it  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  he  replied,  with  a  new  interest  in 
his  Yoice;  "to  be  sure  I  can,"  and,  spelling  the 
letters  one  by  one,  with  some  difficulty  he  read  the 
three  simple  words  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  border 
of  flowers — **  God  is  Love." 

"Why,  those  are  strange  words,  Johnny,"  re- 
marked his  mother,  as  she  handed  him  the  milk 
and  a  piece  of  bread  she  had  reserved.  "  He  never 
showed  us  much  of  His  love,  or  we  wouldn't  be  in 
this  state  now !  " 

"  It's  true  though,  mother,  for  I  heard  those  very 
words  read  out  of  the  Bible  when  I  was  at  school, 
l6ng  ago,  but  it's  little  I've  thought  of  them  since." 

"  He  may  love  some  people,  but  not  us." 

"  No,  no,  mother !  I  can  tell  you  a  verse  about 
that  too :  '  God  so  loved  the  world' — that's  every  one, 
yon  know — '  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.' " 

"  If  He  loved  you,  Johnny,  would  He  leave  you  so 
long  ill  ?  "  asked  Effie. 

"  May-be  He's  going  to  take  me  away  to  Himself. 
Wasn't  it  love  made  Him  send  that  card  to  comfort 
me  before  I  go  ?  For  no  one  gave  it  to  you ;  you 
foundit  on  the  roadside;  so  it  must  have  oome  from 
God.  And,  mother.  He  loves  you  too,  if  you'd  only 
believe  it." 

Tired  with  the  exertion  of  speaking,  the  poor  boy 
lay  back  exhausted,  but  his  eyes  were  still  fixed  on 
the  precious  ticket.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills  when  he  next  spoke.  From  hia  lowly  bed  he 
oould  not  see 

**  Thoae  hues  which  mazk  the  snn's  decline, 
80  soft,  80  zadiant ; " 

but  as  his  sun  of  life  was  fast  sinking  too,  he  could 

gaze,  by  the  light  of  that  illuminated  text — 

"  Through  goldfon  vistas  into  Heaven." 

God's  love !  Yes,  that  was  the  key-note  to  aU  his 
new-found  happiness.  His  mother,  Effie,  and  the 
children  crowded  round  the  bed,  for  they  knew  that 
a  change  had  come,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
silenoe  another  figure  entered  softly,  and  leaned 
also  over  the  dying  boy.  One  glance  was  enough — 
"Heisgoingj  oh,  I  little  thought  it  would  be  so 
soon! "  and  a  jNuig  of  sorrow  and  remorse  shot  through 
the  strong  man's  heart.  "  If  he'd  only  stay  a  little 
longer  Pd  be  better  to  him ;  but  God's  angry ;  he 
won't  hear  me." 


€* 


Father,"  said  Johnny,  pointing  to  the  ticket. 
"  God  is  love.  He  loves  you,  and  He's  taking  me 
that  you  may  love  Him.  Mother,  Effie,  and  all, 
you'll  believe,  and  oome  too."  His  voice  grew  so 
faint  he  could  hardly  finish  the  sentenoe,  and  these 
were  Johnny's  last  words  on  earth. 

Time  passed  by.  The  little  ticket  still  kept  ita 
place  on  the  wall,  and  often  when  the  father  was 
tempted  by  his  old  habits,  a  glance  at  it  helped  him 
to  resist.  The  mother,  too,  could  now  see  the  love  of 
God,  and  no  longer  murmured  at  her  lot.  Many  an 
almost  forgotten  comfort  found  its  way  to  the  once 
wretched  room.  Effie  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
attended  Sunday-school  with  the  other  village  chil- 
dren, neat  and  tidy,  happy  and  joyous,  like  the  rest. 

The  grain  of  seed  which  little  Ada  had  sown  in 
faith  had  indeed  sprung  up,  taken  root,  and  brought 
forth  good  fruit.  S.  T.  A.  B. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

163.  Our  Saviour  bade  His  disciples  ''shake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet "  against  those  cities  who  le- 
fused  to  receive  them — ^where  did  they  do  this  f 

164.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  guard  appointed 
to  look  after  Jeremiah,  and  remove  him  from  prison  ? 

166.  What  prophet,  in  the  New  Testament,  foro- 
tells  a  famine,  which  afterwards  occurred  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Csasar  P  , 

166.  How  were  the  Ephraimites,  on  one  ocoaaion, 
known  from  the  people  of  the  other  tribes  ? 

167.  What  passage  is  there  which  states  that  the 
men  of  Issaohar  .were  well-read  and  very  learned  ? 

168.  What  prophecy  do  we  find  concerning  the 
blindness  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah  P 


ANSWERS   TO   QUBSTIOKS   ON   PAOX   384. 

147.  Pride  (Isa.  xvi.  6). 

148.  Because  he  believed  not  the  words  of  the 
angel  who  told  him  of  the  birth  of  his  son  (Lnice  i. 
20). 

149.  "Forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
three  score  "  (Ezra  ii.  64). 

160.  "  But  neither  Titus,  who  was  with  me,  being 
a  Greek  "  (GaL  ii.  8). 

161.  "In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not 
sin,  but  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise"  (F»>v. 
X.  19). 

162.  "  That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  an  account  thereof  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment "  (Matt.  xii.  36). 

163.  St.  James  and  St  John  (Luke  ix.  54). 

164.  Elias.  "And  El^ah  said.  If  I  be  a  manof 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  and  oon- 
sume  thee  and  thy  fifty.  And  there  oame  down 
fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and  hia  fiflj 

j  (2  Kings  i.  10—12). 
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WAITING. 

to  nteh  Mid  wait — kU*  !  I  Ftx  letter  work  and  wait, 

Wnrilj,  heaTil;  pau  And  atrive  irith  sdrene  fate 

The  lonely  imja.  |  While  Hi^  dalaya. 
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"  Poor  child  of  gprief  and  pain ! 
Unfold  thy  hands  again 

Unstrain  thine  eyes ; 
AroQse  the  Blombering  wheel ; 
Unwind  the  cambered  reel ; 

Arise !  arise  I 


<« 


Thy  loved  to  war  are  gone. 
Yet  art  thou  not  alone^ 

For  God  is  here. 
If  orphaned,  still  above 
Thy  Father  looks  with  love 

Upon  thy  fear.' 


»» 


The  solitary  maid 

That  inward  voice  obeyed. 

And  knelt  to  pray ; 
Then  spun  the  lonely  hours. 
While  tears,  like  dew  on  flowers. 

Had  silent  way. 

She  waits  in  work  and  prayer. 
What  echoes  through  the  air  ? 

The  dram  1  the  drum  ! 
She  starts — she  looks  afar — 
Back  from  the  cruel  war. 

They  come !  they  come ! 

Anks 
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CHAFTES  XI.— DOBOTHY  ASKS   A   BIDDLE. 

HE  two  years  were  ever,  the  early 
summer  hod  come,  and  Adrian  Fuller 
was  due  in  Englasid,  and  Dorothy 
Woodward  was  waiting  for  him.  She 
was  not  impatient;  the  dream-castle 
she  had  been  building  all  these  months  was  so 
pleasant  to  behold  that  she  hardly  dared  to  enter  it 
now  that  its  door  was  almost  creaking  on  its  hinges. . 
She  wished,  sometimes,  that  she  knew  precisely  when 
he  was  coming ;  she  should  like  to  meet  him  under 
the  sycamore-tree,  she  thought;  to  be  sitting  reading 
there  with  the  boys  and  Sally,  about,  and  her  father 
and  mother  in  the  study;  to  hear  a  step,  and  look 
up  and  see  him  and  greet  him  quietly  and  composedly 
as  if  his  absence  had  been  all  a  delusion,  and  in 
reality  he  had  only  left  them  yesterday.  "  How  we 
have  altered  iu  these  two  years,"  she  thought,  looking 
at  her  brothers  and  Sally,  "and  I  most  of  all, 
especially  lately.''  G^rgre  Blakesley's  talk  in  the 
firelight  had  been  a  sort  of  revelation  to  her  which 
she  understood  well  enough  now.  She  was  getting 
more  thoughtful,  too,  and  fonder  than  ever  of  reading 
and  day-dreaming,  and  climbed  great  heights,  and 
journeyed  into  far  countries  in  imagination,  as  many 
of  us  do,  for  we  should  achieve  mighty  things  and 
be  great  travellers,  indeed,  if  we  could  tack  our 
hands  and  feet  on  to  our  fancies. 

"Dolly,"  said  Tom,  one  morning,  "I  shall  get< 
away  from  the  office  at  three  to-day.  If  you  like  to 
meet  me  I'll  take  you  for  a  long  pull  upon  the  river." 
Tom  had  fifty  pounds  a-year  now,  had  enjoyed  that 
magfnificent  income  for  the  last  three  months,  and 
out  of  it  kept  a  boat,  and  had  invested  in  a  tent,  and 
occasionally  camped  out. 

'*  Netta  is  coming  to  spend  the  day.  She  sajs  it's 
so  dull  now  that  grandpapa  is  ill,  and  ehe  cannot 
have  visitors." 

"  Well,  you  don't  want  to  see  her." 


»> 


**  No,  I  would  rather  come  with  yon. 


"  What  have  yon  done  to  scare  away  your 
knight  of  the  sickly  visage?"  asked  the  Beauty  that 
same  day,  while  Dorothy  was  preparing  to  go  forth 
and  meet  her  brother.  , 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  guiltily. 

^  But  he  neve:[^  comes  now ;  and  he  used  to  be  so 
wonderfully  sweet.  I  thought  he  was  number  two 
on  your  list  of  slain." 

"I  don't  know  what  yon  mean,"  said  Dorothy, 
colouring  up. 

"Don't  you,  really?"  she  laughed.  "Take  my 
advice,  dear,"  she  went  on,  "  and  get  married  as  «oon 
as  you  can,  and  as  well  as  you  can ;  I  shalL  We 
have  no  money  and  no  position*  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  would  become  of  me  if  grandpapa  died. 
unless  he  left  me  some  money." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  any  one  for  the  sake  of  money,*' 
said  her  sister.  '*  One  ought  to  be  in  love  in  order 
to  get  married." 

"  Nonsense.  Love  is  all  very  well  to  dream  about, 
but,  we  have  to  live  the  best  part  of  our  lives 
wide  awake.  If  you  can  catch  your  recreant  knight 
take  my  advice  and  do;  if  Sir  George  Finch  proposes 
I  shall  have  him,  and  I'm  sure  I  am  not  in  love." 

"I  think  it's  wicked,"  said  Dolly  to  herself,  an 
hour  later,  as  Tom  pulled  away  at  the  oars;  "and 
I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Fuller  is  poor."  In  thought 
she  always  bound  up  their  two  lives  together. 
"Tom,"  she  asked,  shyly,  "do  you  know  why 
Mr.  Blakesley  has  not  been  lately?"  for  though 
meeting  had  been  awkward,  he  had  not  altogether 
ceased  his  visits  after  her  refnsal. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "but  he  seems  to  have  cat 
Hampstead.  Don't  know  why,  I  am  sure,  unless 
it's  because  he's  getting  to  be  a  swell.  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  ages.  Fact  is/'  he  added,  carelesslv, 
"  he  thought  proper  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  I'd  no 
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business  to  keep  a  boat,  but  should  keep  myself,  or 
help  my  father,  or  some  bosh;  just  as  if  the  goyemor 
oouldm't  afford  to  give  as  all  a  home.  So  I  told  him 
I  meant  to  spend  what  I  got  on  myself." 

"  Tom,  that's  selfish." 

"  Don't  be  a  stupid,  Doll,  it's  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
eveiy  fellow  does  it.  He  said  the  gOFemor*s  paper, 
too,  was  doing  badly,  but  thaf  s  all  nonsense.'^ 
Tom,  do  you  think  people  ought  to  work  ?" 
Hen  ought,  of  course,"  and  he  loosened  his  collar 
a  little  more  (for  the  June  sun  was  warm)  with  a 
consequential  air  which  showed  he  was  speaking  of 
himself  among  others.  "Idleness  ^is  a  disgrace; 
I  told  that  young  snob  Barker  so  only  yesterday. 
He  was  grumbling  because  he  couldn't  get  into  any- 
thing, and  that  his  father  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
him  up  to  a  profession,  and  said  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  that  he  had  been  bom  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  and  so  could  not  go  behind  a  counter. 
So  I  said  yes,  it  w  a  misfortune,  but  why  don't  you 
sweep  a  crossing,  that  doesn't  want  much  talent,  and 
brooms  are  cheap ;  that  showed  him  what  I  thought 
of  his  upstart  speech." 

"  Yes,  you  were  quite  right,  Tom,"  she  answered, 
admiringly,  watching  the  ripples  on  the  water. 
"  There  is  no  disgrace  in  work  of  any  kind." 

"  Of  course  there  isn't^"  he  said. 

Then  poor  Dorothy  sat,  and  wondered  what  was 
the  use  of  working  to  speiid  the  money  on  one's  own 
pleasure  when,  too,  one  could  be  just  as  happy — as 
she  could  for  instance,  with  her  books  and  ti^ees — 
without  spending  anything  at  all ;  it  was  no  use  to 
work  to  pay  for  pleasure  which  could  be  obtained  in 
another  form,  and  as  pleasant  a  one,  for  nothing. 

"  I  don't  understand  it  a  bit,"  she  sighed,  and  then 
she  said  aloud,  **  Tom,  I  wonder  what  we  live  for  ?  " 

"  To  eat,  drink,  sleep,  wear  out  our  clothes,  and 
hang  about;  and  we  die  to  fill  coffins." 

"  But  what  is  the  good  of  that  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure.  You  had  better  write  and 
ask  Blakesley."  

CHAFTEB  ZII.— THE  FATfi  OP  THE  BOSE. 
"I  AM  SO  tired,"  thought  Dolly,  wearily,  as  she 
toiled  along  by  the  heath.  She  had  left  Tom  behind 
to  put  up  his  boat,  and  had  come  home  alone.  There 
was  a  little  aching  in  her  heart,  as  if  she  had  been 
seeking  for  something  and  failed  to  find  it— perhaps 
it  was  only  that  she  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Fuller. 
She  used  to  think  it  would  be  all  right  when  he  came. 
It  was  such  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  cloud  moun- 
tains were  clearly  defined  in  the  sky.  She  watched 
them  for  a  minute  or  two,  and,  in  fancy,  climbed 
them  over  and  over,  and  up  and  up,  and  into  heaven. 
"  I  wonder  if  it  is  such  a  very  lovely  place,"  she 
thought,  abstractedly,  not  feeling  much  interest  in 
the  matter,  she  had  no  occasion  to  do  so  for  many  a 
1  ng  year  yet,  not  till  she  was  old,  and  had  tired  of 
the  beautiful  earth.     She  came  in  sight  of  her  home 


at  last.  It  was  a  dear  old  house,  she  thought--a 
dirty-white  coloured  house,  with  straggling  creepers 
twining  over  it,  and  a  careless  happy  look  about  the 
open  windows  as  the  laoe  onrtainff  swayed  gently 
to  and  fro  in  the  evening  breeze.  "I  wonder  if 
Netta  is  there  still,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  en- 
tered. There  was  an  odd  look  on  Jane's  face  as  she 
opened  the  door,  but  Dorothy  did  not  notice  it,  and 
went  straight  through  into  the  stndy.  No  one 
was  there,  and  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  as, 
long  ago,  Netta  had  looked  out  and  watched  her 
brothers  and  sisters  burying  Venus.  She  startc^, 
with  a  oiy  that  was  almost  pain.  Will  and  SaUy 
were  together,  reading,  in  the  summer-house,  and 
going  towards  them,  as  if  to  speak,  were  itr.  and 
Mrs.  Woodward;  and  under  the  sycamore-tree  was 
Netta — Netta,  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
glinting  through  the  leaves  above  to  light  up  her 
golden  hair ;  with  a  fiowingTobe  of  white  about  her, 
and  a  rose  in  her  bosom,  a  wonderfully  lovely  dress 
it  seemed  to  her  sister,  though  it  was  merely  a 
simple  muslin  one — and  she  was  looking  up  at  some 
one  who  was  watching  her  face,  and  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  admiration  of  it,  and  that  some  one  was  Adrian 
Fuller.  She  stood  staring  at  them  for  a  moment, 
then  went  out  to  seek  the  domestic. 

"  When  did  Mr.  Fuller  arrive  P  "  she  asked. 

"  This  afternoon,  Miss  Dorothy ;  just  a  little  while 
before  your  papa  came  home.  Master  Will  and  Miss 
Sally  were  at  school,  and  your,  mamma  was  up-stairs. 
He  walked  straight  in  when  I  opened  the  door,  and 
into  the  study,  and  looked  out  at  Miss  Netta,  who 
was  reading  under  the  sycamore-tree,  and  then  he 
went  right  away  to  her.  I  believe  he  expected  it  was 
you,  miss." 

She  went  slowly  back  to  the  study,  and  sat  down 
in  the  twilight,  without  making  any  effort  to  meet 
her  old  friend.  Netta  had  done  that  in  the  very 
place  and  manner  in  which,  in  her  day-dreams,  she 
had  hoped  she  should  meet  him  on  his  return,  and 
since  that  was  so,  he  should  enter  the  house  now 
before  he  saw  her,  just  as  two  years  before  he  had 
entered  it  to  meet  the  Beauty.  So  she  sat  and 
waited,  her  heart  beating,  and  her  pulse  throbbing 
beneath  her  self-imposed  penance ;  but  it  was  so  long 
before  they  came,  and  she  could  hear  their  voices  in 
the  garden,  and  imagine  how  happy  they  were  with- 
out her,  and  how  he  was  talking  to  Netta  while  the 
stars  came  out.  It  was  too  bad ;  they  might  have 
guessed  that  she  was  home,  and  have  come  to  see.  But 
no,  they  were  quite  content,  and  so  at  last,  unable  to 
bear  it  longer,  she  rose,  and,  going  into  the  sitting- 
room,  which  was  next  to  the  study,  opened  the  piano 
and  began  to  play.  Then,  directiy  she  had  touched 
the  notes  she  was  afraid  of  the  sound  they  made, 
and  ashamed  of  her  own  foolishness,  and  yet  more 
ashamed  now  to  go  into  the  garden  and  tell  them 
how  long  she  had  been  in  the  house.  Then  they, 
hearing  perhaps  the  sound  of  the  piano  through  the 
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open  windows,  came  in,  and  Dorothy  rose,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  Netta  entered,  with 
a  white  shawl  twisted  round  her  slender  shoulders, 
and  Adrian  Fuller  by  her  side.  He  started  forward 
in  a  moment. 

*'  Dolly  I "  he  exclaimed,  forgetting  the  more  dig- 
nified name  by  which  he  had  said  he  should  caU  her. 
"  Well,  I  declare,  here  is  my  little  Dolly  at  last ;  and 
g^own  into  a  woman,  too,  as  I  feared  she  would ! " 

She  was  so  happy. 

"  Bat  I  am  just  the  same/'  she  said;  "  I  don't  feel 

a  bit  difliBrent; "  yet  while  she  spoke  the  song  came 

ringing  in  her  ears^ 

**  The  Bame,  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 
Oh  never,  never  more." 

"And  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  home,  Mr.  Fuller," 
— and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  just  as  the  Dolly  of 
old  would  ha^e  done — "  I  have  missed  you  so." 

"That's  a  nice  confession  for  a  young  lady  to 
make,"  laughed  Netba.  Her  voice  made  Dorothy 
start  and  colour,  and  brought  her  back  with  a  bound 
from  her  old  self  to  her  new  one. 

"  I  did  not  mean "  she  began. 

*'  Never  mind  what  you  meant,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
▼ery  glad  to  see  you  again.  We  shall  resume  our 
old  footing  now,  eh  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  your  faithful  knight  of 
the  hoHse  of  Blakesley  P  "  asked  Netta,  almost  mock- 
ingly. "  My  little  sister  is  a  sad  .coquette,"  and  she 
looked  up  innocently  at  the  returned  hero.  He  was 
so  very  handsome,  that  she  did  not  relish  resigning 
him  into  the  hands  of  her  sister,  especially  as  all  that 
afternoon  he  had  seemed  lost  in  admiration  of  her 
lovely  self.  Poor  Dolly,  Netta  seemed  like  a  female 
Mephistopheles  that  evening. 

"  Tou  know  I  have  not  seen  him  for  months," 
Dorothy  retorted,  and  she  turned  her  brown  eyes 
upon  her  sister  with  a  flash. 

"Haven't  you,  dear,"  answered  the  Beauty,  and 
going  to  the  piano  she  ran  her  fingers  over  the 
ke3rs.  "  I  think  I  shall  come  home  and  practise  two 
or  three  times  a  week,"  she  said ;  "  grandpapa  does 
not  like  the  sound  of  a  piano  now  that  he  is  ill." 

"  Why  don't  you  sing  something,  Netta  dear  ? " 
Mrs.  Woodward  said,  eager  to  show  off  ^er  daughter 
— she  was  so  proud  of  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  looking  across  at 
Adrian  Fuller  and  Dorothy  talking  together  in  the 
window-seat.  What  could  they  have  to  say  to  each 
other  ?  she  wondered.  It  so  annoyed  her  to  see  any 
one  else  getting  attention  which  she  considered  she 
had  a  right  to  monopolise.  He  had  heard  Mrs. 
Woodward's  reqnest,  however,  and  came  towards  her. 

"Oh,  do  sing  Miss  Woodward!"  he  said,  and  so 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  sat  down, 
and  aang  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean"  as  hardly  any  one. 


perhaps,  but  Netta  Woodward  could  sing  it,  for  Ao 
had  a  voice  such  as  but  few  women  possees — won- 
derfully sweet  and  sympathetic,  and  so  carefuUy 
modulated,  it  thrilled  and  enchained  her  list^iera. 

Adrian  Fuller  went  to  her  side,  and  hung  upon  her 
tones,  and  forgot  poor  Dorothy  altogether. 

"  Oh,  do  go  on ! "  he  said,  entreatingly,  when  she 
stopped ;  and  so  she  beg^an  again,  and  sang  song  afCer 
song  to  them  as  they  sat  listening  in  the  twilight, 
till,  almost  unnoticed,  the  night  had  oome,  and  the 
brougham  was  at  the  door  to  take  the  Beauty  back 
to  her  grandfather's. 

"  One  more,"  pleaded  Adrian  Fuller,  but  ahe  rose 
from  the  piano  with  a  laugh. 

"  No,  I  have  finished.  Dolly ! "  she  called,  looking 
towards  the  comer  where  her  sister  was  crouching  in 
the  dark,  forgetting  the  singer  in  her  delight  at  the 
music.  "  Come  and  sing  something,  dear."  Netta 
was  always  very  affectionate  to  her  sister  before 
people. 

"  I ! "  said  Dorothy,  in  surprise.  "  Why,  you  know 
I  can't." 

"Yes  you  can,"  she  answered,  sweetly;  "oome 
and  try." 

"  But  you  know  I  can't,"  she  said,  in  amaaement. 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  said  Tom,  who  i^ould  not 
learn  to  be  polite,  "  that's  why  she  asks  you." 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  bear,  Tom  P "  langhed 
Netta,  unruffled  as  ever,  wrapping  her  delioate 
shawl  around  her,  and  as  she  passed  him  she  stroked 
Tom's  hair  with  her  fingers,  and  subdued  him. 
"Why  didn't  you  get  yourself  upp  "  she  whiBpered, 
as  she  passed  Dorothy  "you  had  plenty  of  time,  and 
I  never  saw  you  look  such  a  guy." 

"  I  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"You  won't  forget  your  promise/'  Adrian  Fuller 
said,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  say  good-bye. 

"  Was  it  a  promise  P  "  she  said.  "  I  did  not  know 
that,  but  I  never  break  one.  Mr.  Fuller  wants  me 
to  sit  to  him  Dorothy,  dear,  and  mamma  does  not 
object.  Do  you  know  he  was  foolish  enough  to  draw 
my  face  from  memory,  he  says ;  he  saw  me,  you  know, 
the  evening  he  left,  when  in  my  vanity  I  came  to 
show  myself." 

"  I  lost  the  book,  unfortunately,  the  next  daj— a 
pocket  sketch-book  I  carried  about  with  me^"  he 
said. 

"  Why,  that  was  the  book  in  which  you  put  Dolly's 
rose,"  said  Tom ;   "  did  you  lose  that  too  P  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  took  care  of  that^"  and  00 
the  Beauty  was  not  altogether  triumphant,  and  as 
she  drove  away  she  saw  that  Adrian  Fuller,  with 
the  privilege  of  an  old  friend,  had  drawn  Dorothy's 
hand  through  his  arm. 

(To  be  oonHmiecL) 
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F  all  the  places  of  special  interest  on 
earth  none  has  such  potent  attractions 
as  Calvary.  Hallowed  associations 
cluster  around  that  consecrated  height, 
and  solemn  voices  ever  reiterate 
spiritual  lessons.  As  on  the  ever-memorable 
morning  of  the  crucifixion,  so  now,  immense  and 
motley  crowds  ascend  that  hill.  But  they  visit  it 
only  in  imagination ;  for  all  reliable  data  as  to  the 
actual  site  of  that  hill  are  wanting.  The  infidel 
bends  his  steps  thither,  but  only  with  averted  eye, 
curled  lip,  and  jesting  words,  to  heap  opprobrinm 
on  One  who  died  there.  The  artist  ever  and  anon 
scales  the  mountain-side,  but  it  is  simply  to  pencil 
on  canvas  the  expiring  moments  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows.  The  fkr-reaching  poet  becomes  a  pilgrim 
to  Golgotha,  that  the  "  lyre  of  thought  '^  may  be 
"  thrilled  with  magic,"  each  pensive  chord  vibrating 
at  once  '  in  poetry  and  praise.  Scores,  like  the 
vacillating  Pilate  and  the  uncertain  centurion, 
resort  to  the  theatre  of  the  last  sacrifice  almost 
persuaded  to  surrender  to  the  claims  of  the  Gk-eat 
Yictim.  Hundreds,  like  the  impious  priests,  in- 
human soldiers,  and  shouting  populace,  gaze  on 
the  dying  God-man  with  the  most  sinful  and  soul- 
destroying  feelings.  But,  thank  (rod !  the  pupils 
and  partisans  of  the  man  called  "Jesus"  often 
visit  that  well-known  and  eventful  spot,  whilst 
some,  in  thought  and  afiection,  bivouac  and  abide 
there.  They  find  it  lofty  vantage  ground,  firom 
which  their  souls  obtain  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  of  divine  truth.  For  ever  Calvary  will  be  a 
memorable  spot  to  mortals;  and  to  the  sainted, 
bright-robed  host,  it  will  remain  what  it  is,  the 
best  loved  of  all  earth's  elevations. 

Why  the  hill  is  so  famous  we  all  well  know — 
because  of  that  long-anticipated  day  when  three 
crosses  were  erected  there,  bearing  three  sufferers. 
Not,  however,  so  much  because  of  two  of  those 
crosses.  The  crucifixion  of  the  two  malefactors 
was  not  enough  to  render  that  spot  so  memorable. 
Many  other  evil-doers  were  crucified,  but  the 
places  where  they  died  are  unmarked,  and  the 
particulars  of  their  deaths  unrecorded.  The  cru- 
cifixion of  these  two  thieves  is  only  famous  because 
of  their  association  with  Jesus,  "  in  the  midst."  The 
attractions  of  Calvary  are  derived  from  Christ. 
The  central  cross  has  made  the  other  crosses 
fi^mous.  Artists,  historians,  poets,  and  theologians, 
conduct  humanity  to  Calvary  because  Jestia  died 
there.  Good,  devout,  foithful  men  and  women 
love  to  linger  there  in  silent,  sweet,  and  sacrod 


musing,  because  He,  whom  they  love  before  all 
others,  expired  there  for  them.  They  sing  or  say, 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

In  our  visit  to  the  sacred  mount  at  this  time  we 
will  repair  to  the  central  cross — to  "  Jesus  in  the 
midst" — ^that  in  all  things  He  may  have  the 
pre-eminence. 

This  central  cross  reminds  us  of  ihe  stupendous 
strength  of  divine  love. 

We  have  often  deciphered  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  volume  of  creation  which  lies  ever 
open  before  us;  but  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
His  grace,  the  unlimited  yearnings  of  His  affection 
for  guilty  man,  the  summer  sunbeam  cannot  pencil, 
the  placid  rivulet  cannot  lisp,  the  soft  zephyr 
cannot  whisper,  nor  any  spot  in  Nature,  however 
profuse  in  beauty  and  melody,  reveaL     GUmI  does 
not  point  to  the  beauties  and  bounties  of  creation 
when  He  commendeth  His  love  toward  us.     He 
directs  attention  to  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and 
says.  "Herein  is  love!"    Apostles  and  prophets 
do  the  same.     Whilst  we  do  well  to  follow  natural 
philosophers  in  their  varied  excursions  into  the 
realms  of  creation,  whilst  we  are  strengthened  in 
our  convictions  by  a  study  of  the  discoveries  of 
science  or   the    portrayals  of  art,  let  us  never 
forget  that,  inde[)endently  of  all  human  discoveries 
and  abstract  reasonings,  Grod  is  love,  and  that  the 
crowning  and  completest  evidence  of  that  love  is 
presented  in  the  truth  which  tuned  the  hai*ps  of 
Judah  even  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  caused 
the  Boman  empire  to  ring  with  songs  of  joy,  even 
when   the    singers    knew  the   penalty  of  death 
awaited  them.    Yes,  it  is  in  the  work  of  redemption 
that  all  the  outgushings  of  infinite  love  concentrate. 
It  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ  all  the  other  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature  are  eclipsed.     Opulent  as  is 
the  Maker  and  Proprietor  of  all  things.  He  exhausted 
His  treasury,  and  could  render  no  more  expressive 
assurance  of  His  affection  than  He  presented  in 
His  "unspeakable  gift."     That  is  an  infinite  de- 
monstration — infinitely  capacious,  infinitely  durable, 
infinitely  strong,  infinitely  sure,  and  infinitely  pre- 
cious.   The  strains  of  intercession  Jesus  presented 
for  His  murderers,  the  accents  of  sympathy  He 
breathed  to  Mary,  the  cry  of  agony  He  poured 
forth  to  His  Father,  the  reviliags  He  endured,  the 
promise  of  Pai'adise  he  gave,  the  tears  and  blood 
He  phed,  were  the  mighty  manifestoes  of  the  love 
of  Deity — evidences  that  our  Father's  heart  pul- 
sates with  the  firmest,  fondest,  fullest  affection  for 
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the  sinful  creatures  of  earth.  Something  of  the 
length,  breadth,  depth,  and  height  of  the  love  of 
Gk>d,  which  passeth  knowledge,  may  be  learned 
from  the  central  cross.  Dear  reader,  let  us  see  to 
it  that  this  love  cements  us  to  the  cross.  Let  us 
gladly  yield  to  its  magnetic  power!  None  ever 
suffered  for  us,  presented  to  us,  or  accomplished 
in  us,  what  Jesus  has !  Not  one  in  the  wide  uni- 
verse can  be  found  so  deserving  of  our  confidence 
and  love !  With  unwavering  zeal  we  should  aim 
to  live  so  that  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
desires,  and  deeds,  may  converge  toward  Immanuel 
as  the  glorious  centre !  Not  till  the  angelic  intel- 
ligences weary  of  looking  into  the  sufferings  and 
glory  of  Christ,  not  till  the  harps  of  the  celestial 
choir  cease  the  sweet  strains  of  the  new  song, 
*' Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain!"  let  us 
cease  to  dwell  in  thought  upon,  and  speak  with 
unfaltering  tones  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
redeeming  love ! 

Thds  central  cross  reminds  us  also  of  the  only 
divinely  a/ppoinied  wmy  of  salvation — faith  in  the 
crucified  one.  *^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  By  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  blood  we  have  pardon  and  peace.  In 
the  study  of  His  example  we  find  stimulus  to 
holiness.  From  the  recollection  of  His  mediation 
we  gather  strength.  We  find  life,  and  we  retain 
it,  by  clinging  to  the  cross  of  Jesus.  Our  souls 
throb  with  vitality  only  whilst  looking  unto  Jesus, 
and  living  on  His  inexhaustible  fulness.  What  the 
orb  of  day  is  to  the  goldening  sunbeam,  what  the 
balmy  atmosphere  is  to  your  lungs,  what  the 
ethereal  light  is  to  your  eyes,  what  the  full  foun- 
tain is  to  the  limpid  stream,  that  Jesus  is  to  the 
believer's  souL  Man,  regenerated  man,  is  depen- 
dent. As  the  clematis  clings  to  the  post  of  your 
garden-bower,  or  as  the  convolvulus  twines  around 
the  sturdy  tree,  so  man's  soul  must  lean  upon, 
cling  to,  expand*  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus.  Here  or  nowhere  have  we  spiritual 
life!  Whatever  can  elevate  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  develop  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  soul,  and  ornament  the  features  of 
the  character,  is  unfolded  here  I  Everything  the 
Lifinite  could  bestow,  more  than  the  finite  can 
embrace,  and  enough  to  engage  all  heads,  hearts, 
and  tongues  through  time  and  eternity,  is  unveiled 
here.  The  culmination  of  the  beautifxil,  the 
summit  of  the  sublime,  the  acme  of  all  that  is 
affecting,  the  climax  of  all  that  is  mysterious,  is 
visible  here.  Here^  then,  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  we 
sinners  are  permitted  to  stand — permitted  to  fix 
our  gaze  on  the  great  Saviour,  and  feast  our 
fiimishing  heart  on  His  rich  bounties.  Here  rebels 
can  fraternise  with  the  Eternal  King.  Here  the 
creature  and  the  Creator  can  eiy'oy  the  closest  com- 


munion. Here  the  most  abject  child  of  dust  can 
hold  intercourse  with  the  Infinite  Father  of  Spirits. 
Here,  then,  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  central 
cross,  let  our  hearts  nestle,  for  here  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  us,  and  we  are  crucified  to  the  world. 
Looking  ai  this  central  cross  we  may  learn  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God, — ^The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord.  The  pious  Herbert  hu 
beautifully  said,  the  cross  is  "  the  decreed  burden 
of  each  mortal  saint."  No  pilgrim  heavenward 
should  expect  exemption  from  this  uniform  con- 
dition. There  is  a  cross  appointed  and  prepared 
for  each — prepared  by  a  loving  God  with  full 
adjustment  in  form  and  weight  to  our  characters 
and  capacities.  Ponderous  and  painful  our  burden 
will  often  feel,  but  if  yje  realise  the  Bympathising 
presence  of  the  once  crucified  One  we  shall  hare 
strength  joyously  to  endure.  Our  heaviest  afflic- 
tion will  be  light,  our  protracted  season  of  agony 
but  a  moment,  whilst  we  are  near  the  cross  of  oar 
dear  Lord.    We  shall  say : — 

"  O  holy  man  of  boitowb  I  dm  I  biwthe 
One  mnrmnxag  aentenoe  P    What  this  4sroM  of  mine 
Beflida  that  oroM  Thou  didat  endure  for  me  ? 
A  few  Mef  tean  and  transient  cnfferings* 
Compoee  my  ram  of  trials;  but  Thj  woes 
Claim  as  exponents  mighlgr  dzQps  of  Uood! " 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  cross  of  the  penitent 
thief,  and  we  shall  witness  the  place  of  execntion 
turned  into  a  place  of  grace — a  display  of  mercy  on 
the  arena  of  justice.  From  the  narrative  of  the 
Evangelists  we  gather  that  both  thieves  were  con- 
ducted to  the  place  of  execution  reviling  Jesos. 
With  feelings  of  animosity  they  both  joined  with 
the  in&tuated  multitude  in  accusing  Him  of  arro- 
gantly assuming  a  title  and  character  that  were 
never  His.  One  of  these  criminals  eventually 
yielded  to  Christ's  supremacy,  and  acknowledged 
himself  dependent  on  Christ's  love  and  power.  A 
change  was  effected  in  his  spirit.  His  prejudices 
were  banished,  his  passion  subdued,  his  antipathy 
converted  into  affection,  and  his  revilings  trans- 
formed into  reverence.  Prayer  was  offered  and 
answered.  The  Redeemer  gave  the  thief  an  assur- 
ance of  final  salvation.  Standing  in  thought  by 
the  cross  of  the  penitent  thief  we  are  reminded— 

That  the  cry  of  faith  is  always  Jieaard  by  /enu.— 
Though  the  utterances  be  brief  and  broken,  they 
are  welcome  to  Him  who  is  willing  to  save.  If 
the  expressions  of  the  lip  be  the  sincere  outcome 
of  the  heart,  they  must,  they  will  be  readOy  heeded. 
What  the  penitent  thief  was  brought  to  feel  and 
believe  is  just  that  of  which  we  must  be  sensible. 
He  was  convinced  of  his  sins,  so  must  we  be.  He 
regarded  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour,  so  must  we. 
He  saw  Christ  as  the  promised  deliverer,  the 
man  mighty  to  save.  He  beheld  Him  gathering 
the  burdens  of  men  and  hurling  them  away  for 
ever;    grasping  tKe  barred  gatM  of  death,  and 


(Z>n<s«  h  J    Mel..  R.LsTOfi.) 
"The  honM  of  jouth  atkudi  ruined  there." 
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throwing  them  wide  open ;  grappling  with  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  effectuallj  subduing  them. 
He  did  not  think  his  cry  for  meroj  unnecessary 
because  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  intercessory 
prayer,  nor  must  we.  He  prayed  for  himself. 
He  exercised  faith  in  the  Bedeemer,  so  must  we. 
The  perfect  work  of  the  Saviour  is  not  intended  to 
encourage  indolence  on  our  part. 

We  are  reminded,  too,  that  no  person  is  too  vile, 
and  no  time  unfavowrable^  for  the  extension  of  divine 
grace. — With  the  experience  of  the  penitent  thief, 
who  had  loved  his  evils  and  lived  long  in  the  cor- 
rosive indulgence  thereof,  yet  rescued  and  raised  to 
heaven  as  a  monument  of  sovereign  grace,  none  need 
despair.  The  Divine  Philanthropist  is  not  like  man. 
He  may  be  always  found.  You  may  come  to  Him 
at  daybreak,  when  the  first  faint  sunbeams  are 
struggling  above  the  horizon  and  tipping  the  hill- 
tops, as  Mary  beheld  Him  at  the  sepulchre.  You 
may  come  to  Him  at  noonday,  when  the  sun  is 
culminating,  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  experienced  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  You  may  find  Him  at  even- 
tide, when  the  flowers  fold  their  beauties,  the 
clustering  stars  emerge  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  sweet  serenity  reigns  around,  as  the  disciples 
experienced  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  You 
may  commune  with  Him  when  the  curtains  of 
night  are  gathered  round  the  &oe  of-  Nature  and 
mankind  are  lapped  in  sleep,  as  the  history  of 
Nioodemus  and  the  Philippian  gaoler  proves. 
When  expectation  is  disappointed,  and  efforts 
appear  fruitless,  as  when  the  disciples  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  had  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing;  when  alone  and  diligent  in  duty,  as 
when  the  woman  was  surprised  by  the  weary 
traveller  at  the  well  of  Samaria;  when  in  the 
crowd,  as  when  publicans  and  sinners  gathered 
around  to  listen  to  His  teaching ;  when  troubles 
assail  and  the  heart  fails  for  fear,  as  when  the 


disciples  saw  One  walking  on  the  waters  and 
heard  a  voice  exclaiming  "  It  is  I ! "  and  when 
come  to  the  spot  where  the  stream  of  Time  com- 
mingles with  the  ocean  of  Eternity,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dying  thief:  at  cmy  season,  in  am,y  place, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  Jesus  is  willing  and 
wishful  to  receive  the  expressions  of  our  faith  and 
afiection.  Oh,  cheering  thought  for  those  who 
lie  in  anguish  upon  the  couch  of  sickness,  feeling 
that  the  final  hour  is  near,  that  as  the  penitent 
thief  found  mercy  in  the  eleventh  hour,  so  they 
may  look  unto  Christ  and  be  saved,  even  when  the 
pallor  of  death  is  stealing  over  the  countenance 
and  the  solemn  hush  of  dread  suspense  reigns  in 
the  ehamber  1  Jesus  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  who  como  unto  the  Father  by  Him. 

But,  looking  toward  the  third  cross,  what  sad 
reflections  fill  our  minds !  We  see  a  man  favoured 
with  the  same  revelations  of  love  and  power-^ 
permitted  to  listen  to  the  same  expressions  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  drawing  near  to  the  same 
etemid  state,  remaining  callous  and  indifferent. 
Cannot  we  here  see  how  sins  harden  the  heart  to 
a  degree  almost  beyond  hope?  Gradually,  by 
indulging  evil,  the  mind  grows  darker,  the  will 
set  on  the  abominable  thing,  the  habits  fixed  in 
their  downward  tendency,  and  the  whole  man 
stands  before  divine  influences  as  though  encased 
in  triple  mail !  Alas  for  such  a  man !  There  is 
little  hope  of  his  salvation !  And  do  we  not  learn' 
too,  from  this  third  cross,  the  dangers  of  procrasti- 
nation P  We  cannot  presume  to  say,  that  because 
one  man  is  saved  in  the  last  hour,  when  the  swel- 
lings of  Jordan  are  upon  him,  that  therefore  aU 
will  be  saved,  or  that  toe  shall  be  saved  if  we  defer 
seeking  Christ.  The  one  cross  tells  of  hope,  the 
other  warns  9k^\Ti%t presumption;  the  one  says,  '^  It 
is  never  too  late  to  return,"  the  other  says,  "  Now 
is  the  accepted  time^  now  is  the  day  of  salvation !  '^ 
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FTEB  long  weary  toilsome  years. 
Spent  far  away  in  foreign  clime. 
For  every  one  there  comes  a  time 
When  a  glad  voice  from  home  he  hears — 
After  long  years. 

Fond  memories  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  echoes  of  some  far-off  strain 
Waken  the  heart  to  youth  again. 

And  none  but  pleasant  dreams  enfold 
The  days  of  old. 

But  if  perchance  the  Long- Ago 
Should  exercise  a  mystic  spell. 
And  some  lone  wanderer  impel 

To  seek  the  home  he  used  to  know 
Long  years  ago; 


Gazing  o'er  ground  well-known  of  yore. 
He  sees  indeed  the  self-same  hills. 
And  hears  the  music  of  the  rills. 

But  seeks  in  vain  to  view  once  more 
The  home  of  yore. 

All  bears  the  impress  pf  the  years — 
The  heme  of  youth  stands  ruined  there. 
The  thatch  has  fallen,  bleak  and  bare 

The  house  its  tottering  roof  up-rears, 
€hrown  old  in  years. 

Ah  well !  though  of  the  Long-Xgo 
Old  friends  and  scenes  scarce  aught  remains. 
From  memory  still  in  tender  strains 

Kind  thoughts  of  thee  will  ever  flow* 

OldLong-Ago.  G.  W. 
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STILL    AND    DEEP. 


■  Lint  OHLT,"  BTC 


CHAPTER  IX. 
EETRAND     LISLE     found 
that   his  father  h&d  left  a 
lettec    for   him  in   case  he 
should  not  axzive  in  GngUnd 
in  time  to  sea  him  aliva.     It 
contained  the  substanoe  of 
the    sod  history   Mr.   Lisle 
1  on  the  last  night  of  his  life, 
>reB3ion  of  his  earnest  hope 
might  be  able,  with  the  con- 
own   heart,  to   make  Mar; 
8  wife ;  he  added,  that  as  the 
ad  from  Mrs.  Liale's  fortnna, 
on  which  he  had  been  living,  would  of  oonrBS  belong 
after  bis  death  ciolnaiTelj  to  Bertrand  bimaelf,  ha 
had  managed   to  aob  apart  a  ButBcient  Bum  to  pay 
for  Mary's  board  and  lodging  at  Chivetley  for  one 
year,  as  he  knew  that  tie  Wyndhama  were  in  too 
etraitaned  circumstances  to  receive  her  on  any  other 
terms.      This  money,   he  said,  he  had  already  dis- 
patched to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  with  the  understanding 
that  BO  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  decease  she  waa  to 
write  and  iavita  Miss  Trevelyan  to  come  to  them  at 
onoe,  BO  that   ths  poor  child  might  be  spared  the 
pain   of    knowing   the   arrangements   it   hod   been 
ueeesaary  to  maka  for  her  maintenanca  during  that 
first  year.     At  its  close  Mr.  Lisle  earnestly  hoped 
she  would  have   her  home  with  Bertrand  to  their 
mutoal  content  and  happiness — if   not,    he  could 
but   commend   her   to    the    care  of   her   Heavenly 
Father,  aince   he  bad  himself  deprived  her  of   the 
protection  of   both  her  parents  oa  earth.      On  the 
day  following  the  faneial  the  expected  letter  from 
Mrs.  Wyndham  arrived,  written  coldly  but  politely, 
with  a  reqneat  that  Miss  Trevelyan  would  let  her 
know  on  what  day  she   might   eipect  her.      Poor 
Mary  would  fain   have   lingered   in  her  old  home, 
with  all  its  dear  associations,  instead  of   going  at 
once  to  nttar  strangers — for  she  had  never  even  seen 
Mra.  Wyndham— but  she  knew  that  the  honse  was 
now  Bertrand's,  and  that  he  wished  to  seU  tha  fur- 
niture and  give  it  np  as  soon  as  poRBible,  in  order 
that  be  might  return  to  his  port  on  the  Coatinent, 
which   ha   had  left   without   any  regular  leave  of 
abeenoa  on  the  sudden  emergency  of  his   father's 
illness.     It  so  happened  that  important  diplomatic 
interests  required  his  attention  there  at  once,  so  that 
he  was  nnabla  to  take  Mary  down  to  Chiverley  him- 
self, which  he  had  specially  wished  to  do,  in  rader  to 
judge,  by  his  own  observatioD,  what  her  chances  of 
h^ipinesB  were  likely  to  be  in  her  new  home.     Mrs. 
Parry  had  received  ne  invitation  whatever  from  Mrs, 
Wyndham,  aren  for  a  time  to  accompany  Hal? ; 


indeed,  her  name  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
letter;  bnt  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  poor 
darling,  as  she  called  ker,  setting  ont  on  her  dreary 
journey  qnite  alone,  so  it  was  decided  that  she  was 
to  escort  Mary  to  the  station  neareat  Chiverley,  where 
some  of  the  Wyndhams  could  be  asked  to  meet  her, 
and  there  take  leave  of  her  and  return  to  Londcm. 

They  were  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
Bertrand  was  to  go  down  to  Dover  a  few  honrs  latsr 
on  the  same  day,  and  cross  in  the  night  to  Calais,  so 
that  the  last  momenta  in  their  ohildhooda'  home 
arrived  only  too  soon  for  both  of  them. 

On  the  evening  before  their  depattore  aome  perMHW 
had  come  to  see  Bertrand  on  business  connected 
with  the  winding-Dp  of  his  father's  affairs,  and  Mrs. 
Parry  was  bnsily  engaged  packing-up,  so  that  Maiy 
found  herself  alone,  and  free  to  go  and  take  a  last 
farewell  of  the  spot  it  moat  pained  her  heart  to  lean. 

It  was  again  the  sunset  hour;  but  not  as  on  the 
two  fonoer  occasions,  with  floods  of  glory  streaming 
from  the  gato  of  heaven,  and  earth  made  lovely 
by  the  dying  smilee  of  day.  It  seemed  now  aa  if 
mysterious  Nature  were  in  sympathy  with  tlie  aad- 
nesE  of  her  human  children,  for  the  skies  won 
covered  with  clouds  as  with  a  monming  v^  and 
drops  were  falling  like  tears  from  every  flower  and 
tree,  left  there  by  a  reoent  shower;  the  maiab  air 
was  soft ;  the  low  night  wind  rose  sighing  aa  the 
twilight  fell  i  and  the  one  black-robed  figure,  pnssiag 
with  noiseless  step  along  the  chnrchyard  path,  eeemsd 
well  in  accordance  with  the  scene. 

Mary  Trevelyan  went  on,  threading  her  way  with 
scrupulous  care  among  the  graves,  so  that  sbe  might 
not  step  on  any  one  of  them,  till  she  found  bersalf 
at  the  spot  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lisle  now  lay  side  by 
side.  She  placed  some  wreaths  of  fiowers  she  had 
brought  with  her  on  their  graves,  aa  tha  last  token 
of  affection  she  could  ever  show  them,  and  thttt, 
leaning  npon  an  old  tombstone  which  stood  near,  she 
looked  down  sadly  on  the  sods  that  hid  from  her  ths 
first  friends  of  her  helpless  infancy,  and  gave  herself 
np  to  the  painful  thoughts  which.  In  the  depth  of  her 
silent  nature,  wore  weighing  upon  her  with  an  in- 
tensity of  which  her  outward  calm  and  stillness  gave 
DO  sign.  She  feltthat  she  bad  reached  a  point  in  bar 
existence  when  the  past  lay  all  behind  her  like  a  Ur 
and  sunny  garden,  within  whose  safe  enclosure  the 
guarded  years  of  her  happy  youth  had  passed  in  am 
atmosphere  of  ease  and  tenderness,  where  no  storm 
or  danger  could  disturb  the  peaoefnl  air;  while  the 
future  seemed  to  loom  before  bar  dark  and  manadng. 
full  of  terrible  possibilities,  and  of  one  most  bitter 
certainty  dose  at  hand  which  she  well  knew  cdo- 
talned  tba  sharpest  pain  abecoDld  in  any  way  aid«i«> 


D  on  old  tombatone."- 
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She  was  about  to  be  parted  from  him  who  was  and  ever 
had  been  more  than  all  the  world  to  her.  Beserved 
and  silent  as  she  was  in  all  her  intercourse  with 
others,  Mary  Trevelyan  was  no  self-deceiyer,  and 
she  knew  that  aU  the  vast  capacity  of  affection  which 
lay  in  the  depths  of  her  strong  earnest  character  had 
l}een  given  once  for  all  to  Bertrand  Lisle,  never  to 
he  withdrawn  or  lessened  till  her  heart  should  cease 
to  beat  for  ever  in  the  cold  grasp  of  death ;  but  as 
yet  she  knew  not  if  the  profound  intense  love  she 
bore  him  was  to  be  her  uttermost  anguish  or  her 
very  crown  of  bliss.  No  word  on  such  a  subject,  of 
course,  had  crossed  his  lips  during  the  mournful 
days  through  which  they  had  been  passing,  and  she 
herself  grew  every  hour  more  guarded  and  distant 
in  her  manner  towards  him,  because  the  stinging 
fear  tormented  her  delicate  spirit  that  possibly  Mr. 
lisle  might*  Skt  least  in  a  measure,  have  betrayed 
the  secret  of  her  devotion  to  his  son  on  that  last 
night  of  full  and  final  confidence  between  them. 
This  thought  was  terrible  to  her,  for  it  seemed  to 
leave  her  for  ever  exposed  to  the  dread  that  Ber^ 
trand  might  seek  to  make  her  his  wife  from  compas- 
sion rather  than,  from  love,  and  it  drove  her  to  the 
resolution  that  &he  would  not  let  him  even  see  the 
0orro^  she  felt  at  parting  with  him,  much  less  the 
faintest  indication  pf  her  feeling^  such  as  they 
TeaJly  were.  Could  she  have  imagined — as  she  did 
not  in  the  least  at  the  time — that  Mr.  Lisle  would 
have  lived  to  see  his  son  again,  not  even  to  gratify  his 
dying  wish  would  she  ha^e  made  him  the  revelation 
which  she  did ;  and  she  could  but  trust  that  he  had 
canied  her  confidence  with  him  unbroken  to  the 
grave;  if  it  were  so,  slie  saw  clearly  that  the  course 
of  reserve  and  almost  coldness,  which  in  her  uncer- 
tainty she  felt  constrained  to  adopt  towards  Ber- 
trand might  well  have  the  effect  of  causing  him  to 
mistake  her  real  sentiments  altogether.  If  it  should 
be  that  he  loved  her,  however,  as  his  father  had 
assured  her  and  his  manner  to  herself  since  his 
return  almost  led  her  to  believe,  it  surely  could  not 
fail  that  they  should  one  day  understand  each  other, 
and  that  Bertrand  would  then  appreciate  and  forgive 
the  line  of  action  which  her  maidenly  pride  com- 
pelled her  for  the  present  to  adopt.  Meantime, 
whatever  the  future  might  bring,  this  much  was 
certain  that  on  the  morrow  she  was  to  be  separated 
from  him ;  not,  as  it  had  been  hiUierto»  when  he  had 
merely  g^ne  away  to  his  official  post,  leaving  her  in 
his  father's  house,  to  which  he  could  net  fail  to  return 
on  every  occasion  when  he  was  able  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  duties;  now,  the  home  they  had 
shared  together,  the  home  that  had  been  hers  as  well 
asOiis,  was  broken  up  for  ever;  she  had  no  claim  on 
him  whatever,  excepting  such  as  his  own  heart  might 
elect  to  give  her,  and  she  well  knew  how  likely  it 
was  that  the  natural  affection  which  might  have 
drawn  him  to  her  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
former  days,  would  now  give  place  to  some  new 


sentiment  drawn  forth  by  the  attractive  society  in 
which  he  would  live  habitually.  She  herself  must 
turn  away  from  him  to  go  out  into  a  cold  strange 
world,  where  she  was  not  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood 
to  any  one  human  being ;  and  despite  his  promises  of 
visiting  her,  despite  the  hope  that  lurked  even  in 
this  hour  of  despondency  within  her  heart,  it  might 
be  that  never  again  would  the  sunshine  of  his  b^ 
loved  presence  bring  light  and  love  and  happiness  to 
her  young  forlorn  Hf e.  The  bare  thought  of  such  a 
possibility  was  too  much,  even  for  her  strong  patient 
spirit,  and,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  on  the 
rough  stone  monument  in  the  effort  to  control  herself, 
she  let  her  head  fall  down  upon  them  despondingly, 
while  her  frame  shook  with  suppressed  sobs.  She  was 
absolutely  resolved  that  Bertrand  should  see  no  trace 
of  tears  on  her  face  when  they  met  again,  and  only  in 
this  solitary  reeting-plaoe  of  the  dead  did  she  allow 
herself  to  give  way  to  the  momentary  abandonment 
of  grief,  which  swayed  her  slender  figure  like  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  tempest. 

It  was  thus  that  Bertrand  Lisle  saw  her  as  be 
came  quietly  over  the  g^ve-strewn  gpround  to  join  her. 
He  had  sought  her  when  his  business  was  done,  and 
guessed  that  he  would  find  her  here — where,  indeed, 
he  wished  himself  to  come  for  this  last  hour,  to  take 
his  final  leave  of  the  spot  where  his  parents  lay. 

He  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  her  before  she 
was  aware  of  his  approach,  struck  by  the  unconaeioiis 
grace  of  her  attitude  as  she  leant,  in  her  dark  flowing 
robes,  a^^ainst  the  grey  stone,  with  her  face  hidden 
in  her  little  white  hands. 

She  looked  so  young,  so  slight,  so  unfit  to  battl^ 
with  the  rough  waves  of  this  troublesome  world. 
that  Bertrand  could  well  understand  his  father^s 
anxiety  to  seoare  for  her  a  safe  and  happy  haven* 
where  she  would  be  sheltered  from  the  ^tomia  that 
might  overtake  her  in  an  unprotected  life. 

"  Dear  Mary,"  he  thought,  as  he  advanced  towards 
her,  "  I  could  have  no  fairer,  sweeter  wife  if  I  sought 
the  wide  world  over." 

There  was  na  sound  of  weeping -from  her  lips  as 
he  came  and  stood  beside  her ;  but  in  the  powerful 
agitation  which  she  was  restraining  with  all  her 
strength  she  did  not  hear  his  step.  Very  gently  he 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  "  Mary,"  he  said.  She 
started,  lifted  up  her  face,  and  saw  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BxBTBAND  noticed  at  onoe  the  whiteness  of  her 
quivering  lips,  and  the  expression  of  anguish  in  her 
tearless  eyes,  though  she  struggled  to  compose  her- 
self the  moment  she  met  his  gase. 

"Dear  Mary,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "I  can  well 
understand  4iow  sad  a  moment  this  must  be  for  yen, 
when,  in  taking  a  final  farewell  of  these  cheriahad 
graves,  you  seem  to  be  breaking  the  last  link  that 
connects  you  with  those  we  have  lost.' 
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As  he  spoke  a  vivid  crimson  flamed  for  an  instant 
over  her  white  pure  face;  for  she  knew  that  he 
mistook  the  cause  of  her  sadness,  and  that  it  was 
not  for  the  dead  but  for  the  living  that  her  young 
heart  was  torn  with  passionate  grief,  not  because 
those  who  had  been  the  guardians  of  her  childhood 
were  at  rest  in  Paradise,  but  because  he  who  stood 
by  her,  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  youth,  was 
about  to  be  borne  away  from  her  side  by  a  wave  of 
that  inexorable  destiny  which  never  might  bring 
him  back  to  the  shores  of  her  life. 

She  did  not  speak,  for  she  was  absolutely  true, 
and  she  would  not  even  by  a  look  confirm  his  mis- 
taken opinion.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  stillness 
of  her  manner,  however,  and  went  on  frankly,  "  Of 
course,  I  share  all  your  feelings  in  that  respect  en- 
tirely, so  in  future  we  must  comfort  one  another, 
little  Mary." 

"If  we  ever  meet,"  she  said,  in  her  soft  low 
voice. 

"If  we  meet!"  he  rex>eated,  in  surprise;  !*why 
surely,  dear  child,  you  have  no  doubt  on  that 
point  ?  " 

"We  part  to-morrow,  and  the  future  is  so  un- 
certain," she  answered. 

"  Dqubtless ;  we  cannot  forecast  an  hour  in  this 
world,  and  we  may  meet  with  a  railway  accident,  one 
or  the  other  of  us,  no  later  than  to-morrow ;  but  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  anticipate  such  terrible  con- 
tingencies ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  both  get  safe  to  our 
destinations,  and  I  mean  td  come  to  Chiverley  to  see 
you  in  the  spring,  bo  there  is  as  much  certainty  of 
our  meeting  as  we  can  ever  have  in  this  life  of  any 
event  which  is  yet  a  few  months  distant.  Do  you 
not  believe  this,  child  P  " 

She  lifted  to  his  face  the  deep  grey  eyes  which 
always  reminded  him  of  the  Mne, 
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Bark,  and  true,  and  tender  is  tha  Nortix," 


so  thoroughly  did  they  combine  these  qualities,  and 
said,  "I  believe  that  it  might  be  so,  of  course — ^but 

you  may  not  come " 

''  Why  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  am  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  nations  of  Europe  that  I  cannot 
possibly  bo  spared  from  my  diplomatic  post,  even 
for  a  month  or  two  ?  Why,  you  know,  do  you  not, 
that  I  can  have  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks 
every  year  ?  I  came  over  surreptitiously  just  now, 
without  having  applied  for  my  usual  eong4,  so  as  I 
am  wanted  there  at  present  I  shall  not  ask  an  ex- 
tension of  time  now,  but  shall  wait  tiU  the  spring, 
when  I  can  daim  it  for  next  year,  and  then  I  can  be 
with  you  for  some  weeks  at  least — so  you  must  pre- 
pare to  welcome  me  properly,  little  Mary."  With 
all  her  natural  reticence  and  her  present  purpose  of 
careful  reserve,  she  could  not  restrain  the  murmur 
that  escaped  her  lips,  so  low  that  he  had  to  bend 
his  liead  to  hear  it,  "Welcome  as  flowers  in  May." 
I  shall  come  sooner  than  they  wiU,"  he  said. 
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smiling.  "  When  the  carnival  is  over  in  Italy,  and 
the  quiet  days  of  Lent  have  begun,  so  that  there  are 
no  more  state  receptions  and  ambassadorial  balls, 
then  you  will  see  me  appear  at  Mrs.  Wyndham's  hos- 
pitable home,  for  I  shall  assume  it  to  be  so,  whatever 
may  be  the  reality ;  but  now,  Mary,"  he  continued^ 
throwing  off  the  light  manner  with  which  he  had  tried 
to  beguile  her  sadness,  "  I  have  one  word  to  say  to 
you  seriously.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place^ 
standing  by  this  new-made  grave,  to  speak  of  future 
hopes;  but  I  believe  you  know  what  my  father's  ) 
wishes  were,  and  I  am  anxious  you  should  under- 
stand that  they  are  mine  too,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  yours  when  I  can  speak  to  you  more  openly 
on  the  subject" 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  his  natural 
delicacy  prevented  him  from  looking  into  her  down- 
oast  face;  as  for  her,  her  heart  stood  still  in  a  con- 
flict of  feeling  which  almost  took  her  breath  away, 
for  h^r  whole  soul  leapt  up  in  boundless  rapture  at 
the  idea  that  he  might  really  so  love  her  as  to  wish 
for  his  own  sake  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  shivered  with  the  shrinking  dread 
that  his  father  might  have  told  him  how  he  had 
wrung  from  her  the  avowal  of  a  love  that  had  been 
given  unasked,  and  that  the  words  he  had  spoken  to 
her  now  were  bom  of  pity,  not  of  spontaneous  affec- 
tion, and  the  fear  kept  her  absolutely  mute,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  misconstrued  by  Bertrand«  Her 
silence  did  not  surprise  him,  however,  for  he  knew 
that  it  was  difficult  for  her,  especially  with  her 
habitual  timidity,  to  answer  such  a  veiled  declara- 
tion as  he  could  only  make  her  now.  He  felt  her 
little  hand  trembling  in  his  like  a  fluttering  bird, 
and  when  he  grasped  it  tighter  she  made  no  attempt 
to  withdraw  it,  so  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  remem- 
bering as  he  did  the  strong  heart-wrung  words  with 
which  she  had  told  his  father  what  he  was  to  her. 
He  felt  entirely  secure  of  her  love  and  faithfulness 
to  him,  and  at  a  fitting  time  he  would  know  how  to 
make  her  own  to  him  all  the  devotion  which  he  knew 
her  conoentrated  nature  could  feel  for  that  one  whom 
she  had,  as  she  had  said,  elected  to  be  her  only  love 
for  ever. 

He  stooped  and  took  two  of  the  white  roses  from 
the  wreath  she  had  laid  on  his  father's  grave,  and 
putting  one  of  them  into  her  hand,  he  said,  "  Keep 
it,  Mary,  as  I  ehtJl  mine,  in  remembrance  of  this 
hour ;  and  now  I  think  we  must  take  our  last  look 
of  the  dear  graves,  for  it  i&  getting  so  late  and  dark." 

The^  knelt  down  together  for  a  moment  at  the 
sacred  spot,  and  then,  hand  in  hand,  they  went  down 
the  churchyard  path  towards  the  home  that  was  to 
be  theirs  no  more. 

Next  morning,  when  the  crimson  dawn  was  filling 
all  the  world  with  roseate  light,  Mary  Trevelyan 
came  down  the  steps  she  had  so  often  trodden  in 
light-hearted  happiness,  and  which  were  never  to 
know  the  tonoh  of  her  noiseless  feet  again,  and 
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entered  the  carriage  wliicA  was  to  take  her  and 
Mrs.  Parry  to  the  nearest  station.  Thus  far  Ber- 
trand  had  dedared  he  would  accompany  them, 
though  he  had  to  return  to  the  deserted  house  to 
make  various  arrangements  before  finally  starting 
for  Dover.  Mrs.  Parry  sobb^  unrestrainedly  as 
they  drove  out  of  the  gates,  for  she,  too,  had 
lost  a  happy  home;  but  Mary  sat  like  a  statue, 
without  a  vestige  of  colour  in  her  sweet  still  face, 
and  with  shadowy  eyes,  which  she  kept  persistently 
averted  from  Bertrand's  face.  She  was  struggling 
with  all  her  strength  to  maintain  her  self-control, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  looked  just  once 
into  that  sunny  face  and  met  the  glance  of  the  dear 
blue  eyes  she  loved  so  fondly,  her  composure  would 
give  way,  and  the  pent-up  grief  she  felt  at  leaving 
him  burst  fcnrth  with  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
deep  love  she  bore  him.  So,  not  many  words  were 
spoken  amongst  them  till  they  reached  the  station ; 
then  Mrs.  Parry  hastily  dried  her  eyes  in  order  to 
attend  to  the  safety  of  about  twenty  packages,  large 
and  small,  containing  all  her  worldly  g^ods,  with 
which  she  distracted  the  mind  of  the  railway  porter, 
till  she  had  established  herself  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  firmly  seated  on  one  box,  with  quite  a 
flock  of  others  surrounding  her,  over  which  she  kept 
'  guard,  as  if  she  expected  them  to  become  animate 
.  and  run  away.  Meantime,  Bertrand  drew  Mazy  aside, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  quietest  part  of  the 
station  while  they  waited  for  the  train. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you  often,  dearest  Mary,*'  he 
said,  "and  you  will  do  the  same  for  me,  will  you 
not  ?" 

"I  will  answer  every  letter  you  ever  send  me," 
she  answered,  in  her  low  soft  tone. 

''Which  means  that  you  will  &ot  send  me  any 
spontaneous  letters,  does  it  not  P  How  very  careful 
you  are  not  to  offend  the  proprieties !"  he  answered, 
smiHng. 

"  That  is  not  the  reason,"  she  said,  gently ;  "  but 
when  I  reeeive  a  letter  from  you  I  shall  be  able  to 
feel  sure  that  you  wish  to  hear  from  me." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that  at  all  times,  child ;  but 
you  remember  how  often  we  used  to  say  long  ago 
that  there  never  was  any  one  so  afraid  of  being  in 
the  way  as  you  were,  little  Mary,  and  it  is  the  same 
spirit  which  animates  you  now  I  can  see.  Well,  I 
shall  secure  frequent  letters  by  writing  often,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  meet  again." 

"  You  said  in  the  spring ;  do  you  mean  March  or 
April?" 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  come  again  with  the  violets,  like 
Napoleon.  Yon  know  that  is  the  reason  why  his 
followers  use  those  humble  little  flowers  as  their 
badge— an  incongruous  one  for  the  mighty  Emperor. 
When  he  was  in  Elba  they  used  to  say,  'He  will 
come  again  with  the  violets,'  as  he  did,  and  I  shall 
be  like  him  in  that  respect." 

"  Oh,  not  like  him,  Bertrand  I "   exclaimed  Mary ; 


"  for,  you  know,  he  came  only  to  go  away  again  for 
ever — he  never  toucLed  the  shores  of  France  again." 

"That  is  true.  WeU,  I  shaU  not  imitate  him 
beyond  a  return  with  the  violets.  He  was  no  true 
Frenchman,  but  he  had  made  France  his  own,  and 
I  pity  him  for  never  being  allowed  to  look  on  her 
again.  Oh,  Mary,  I  like  to  think  that  I  shall  be  on 
French  soil  to-night,  though  it  will  be  but  for  a  few 
hours." 

"  Yes,  I  am  so  glad  you  will  have  that  pleasure  at 
least  on  this  sad  day,"  she  answered ;  for  she  knew 
and  sympal^sed  with  his  intense  love  for  his 
country.  But  now  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  harrying 
to  and  fro  on  the  platform,  announced  that  the  train 
was  at  hand,  and  in  another  moment  it  came  rushing 
in,  and  the  moment  of  separation  had  indeed  arrired. 
Bertrand  found  a  comfortable  seat  for  Mary  in  an 
empty  carriage,  and  then  looked  round  for  Mrs. 
Parry  that  she  night  have  a  place  beside  her;  bat 
she  was  to  be  seen  flying  about  the  platform  in  that 
highly  unnecessary  state  of  excitement  into  which 
old  ladies  are  apt  to  work  themselves  when  they  are 
making  a  railway  journey,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  her  assistaiuce  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe as  that  of  her  being  left  behind  with  Maiy 
and  one  half  of  her  luggage  disapi>earing  in  the 
distance  while  she  was  left  stranded  on  the  platform 
with  the  other  half ;  it  was  not  an  easy  matter,  even 
for  Bertrand,  nimble  as  he  was,  to  capture  the  good 
woman,  so  wildly  did  she  rush  from  side  to  side 
laden  with  bundles,  and  clinging  convulsively  to  a 
cage  containing  a  venerable  cockatoo  which  had 
belonged  to  her  husband,  and  was  supposed  to  hare 
commenced  his  career  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Bertrand  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  her  into 
cust(ydy,  and  he  same  back  holding  tightly  by  her 
cloak  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  where  Mary  was 
seated,  and  into  which  he  hoisted  her  by  a  consider- 
able exertion  of  manual  force,  and  deposited  the 
cockatoo  on  the  seat  beside  her ;  she  was  still,  how- 
ever, in  a  cruel  state  of  uncertainty  aa  to  whether 
one  or  two  cherished  carpet-bags  and  bonnet-boxes 
had  been  placed  in  the  van.  She  vociferated  in- 
quiries on  this  subject  to  every  porter  who  passed ; 
and  under  cover  of  the  outcry  she  made  Bertrand 
bent  forward  to  Mary,  and  whispered,  "  Have  yon 
got  your  white  rose  safe,  dear,  as  I  have  mine  ?  " 

A  soft  smile  gleamed  for  a  moment  on  her  sad 
lips.  "  Oh  yes !"  she  whispered,  and  an  involuntary 
movement,  of  which  she  was  not  conscious  herself, 
but  which  Bertrand  at  once  detected,  showed  him 
that  the  flower  he  had  given  her  had  found  a  restiog 
place  very  near  to  her  heart ;  ho  had  no  time  to  say 
more — the  inexorable  whistle  sounded,  the  carriage 
door  was  locked,  and  as  ihe  train  sped  swiftly  on,  his 
bright  face  flashed  away  from  her  sight,  and  it 
seemed  to  Mary  Trevelyan  as  if  the  light  of  the  sun 
had  suddenly  faded  out  from  the  world. 

{To  be  oontinuccL) 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.     First  Series.    No.  24.    St.  Paul  a  Prisoner. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Acta  aexiii. 
INTEODUCTION.  Ask  who  took  Paul 
a  prisoner.  Out  of  whose  hands  did  the 
chief  captain  rescue  him  ?  To  whom  did 
he  deliver  him  ?  Why  to  the  Council  ? 
Show  the  respect  held  for  the  Jewish 
Council  by  the  Romans ;  besides,  the  captain  was  a 
little  afraid  of  being  called  to  account.  What  un- 
lawful act  had  he  done  to  Paul?  (xxii.  29.)  So 
would  conciliate  the  Council,  and  not  deliver  Paul  to 
Soman  magistrates,  by  whom  he  himself  would  be 
blamed  for  the  scourging. 

I.     Paul  BsroBE  the  Council.     (Read  1 — 10.) 
The  prisoTier,     Perhaps  children  have  seen  a  prisoner ; 
how  does  he  look  ?    Why  dejected  ?  because  of  shame 
and  disgrace  of  position.     Still,  if  innocent,  would 
have    good  conscience.      What  is  he  accused  of? 
Look  back  at  xxi.  28.   Profaning  the  Temple.   A  very 
serious  charge  in  eyes  of  the  Council.     Remind  how 
charge  against  Christ  was  that  He  said  He  would 
destroy  the  Temple  and  how  the  Temple  was  the 
centre  of  all  Jewish  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
An  offence  against  the  Temple  therefore  one  against 
Qod,     Now  Usten  to  the  prisoner.     What  does  he 
say  ?  (ver.  1.)     Did  he  mean  that  he  had  done  no 
sin  ?     No ;  for  see  Rom.  vii.  18,  but  outwardly  had 
not  offended  in  religious  matters.    What  does  the 
judge  do  ?     Just  as  Christ  was  struck.     (John  xviii. 
22.)     Describe  the  scene :  the  high  priest^  with  his 
gorgeous  robes  of  o£Bioe,  the  seventy  elders  around, 
the   prisoner  now  calmly  making  his  defence,  now 
indignantly  rebuking  the  judge  for  his  cruelty  and 
wrong-doing  in  smiting  the  prisoner.     What  did  the 
Council  say,  and  how  did  Paul  answer?     Explain  to 
the  children  that  he  was  not  really  the  high  priest, 
but  a  usurper,  and  therefore  St.  Paul  was  not  speak- 
ing evil  of  the  ruler.     (2)  The  CounciL    Who  were 
the  two  leading  parties?    What  were  the  opinions 
of  the  Sadducees  ?     So  Paul  took  advantage  of  the 
difference    of  opinion  to  help  himself.     What  does 
be   say   about  himself?  (ver.   6.)     Remind  of  pre- 
vious   lessons,   how  often    apostles   in  trouble  for 
preaching  resurrection,  e^.,  at  Athens   (Acts  xvii. 
32),  now  it  helps  him;   so  he  showed  the  wisdom 
of   a  serpent  (Matt.   x.  16),   and  old  promise  ful- 
filled   that  wrath   of   man  should  praise  God,  for 
what   was  result?    Division  in  council,  great  dis- 
oussion,  the  two  parties  actually  coming  to  blows. 
What  did  the  chief  captain  do  ?     Was  anxious  to  save 
Paul,  evidently  much  impressed  by  him,  and  anxious 
to  help  him  all  he  could.     Sd  Paul  was  taken  back 
into  the  castle. 

Pbaotical  Lesson.      Ood's  ovef'TiMng  Providence. 
The  same  subject  of  resurrection,  before  a  cause  of 


offence,  now  a  means  of  deliverance.  Often  thus. 
What  seems  most  against  us  turns  out  for  good, 
e.g.,  Joseph's  being  sold  proved  salvation  of  his 
brethren,  and  many  other  instances.  So  with  chil- 
dren. God  can  overrule  all  for  good,  therefore,  like 
Paul,  must  just  let  our  light  shine,  always  speak 
and  do  what  we  know  is  right,  and  leave  events 
with  God. 

II.  Paul  a  Pbibonxb.  (Read  11^22.)  (1)  A  mid^ 
night  visit.  Describe  St.Paul  carried  back  into  the  castle 
by  the  soldiers,  taken  to  his  dark  cell.  His  evening 
meal  over,  thinks  over  events  of  day,  wondering  what 
will  happen  to  him  next,  remembering  prophecy  of 
Agabus,  that  Jews  would  bind  him  and  deliver  him 
to  Gentiles  (xxi.  11),  then  kneels  down,  commits 
himself  to  God's  keeping,  falls  asleep.  Who  appears 
to  him  in  the  night  ?  How  does  Jesus  comfort  him  ? 
Had  gone  through  great  trouble,  been  seized  by 'mob, 
beaten  by  Romans,  smitten  by  orders  of  high  priest; 
still  had  borne  witness  of  Christ.  How  ?  By  his 
speech  on  stairs  of  castle,  but  more  than  all  by  his 
life,  and  the  patience  with  which  bore  his  suffer- 
ings. Had  borne  all  for  Christ.  What  a  comfort  to 
be  assured  by  Christ  himself  that  it  had  had  effect ! 
and  now  should  do  the  same  at  Rome.  Would  sleep 
sweetly  with  such  assurance  (Ps.  cxxi.  3).  (2)  A 
oonapiracy.  What  are  the  Jews  doing  ?  Have  been 
foiled  so  far  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Council,  so 
they  hatch  a  plot.  How  many  of  them  ?  What  is 
their  plan,  and  what  oath  do  they  take  ?  But  so 
many  being  concerned,  the  plot  oozes  out.  Who 
hears  of  it?  So  Paul's  nephew  tells  him,  and  he 
sends  him  to  his  friend  the  chief  captain,  who  devises 
a  scheme  to  frustrate  their  plana*  and  save  Paul.  (3) 
A  midnight  journey.  Whom  does  the  captain  send  ? 
Why  two  centurions,  with  their  two  hundred  horse- 
men ?  Not  merely  because  of  the  Jews  in  wait,  but 
also  because  of  the  dangerous  journey.  At  what  time 
are  they  to  start  ?  Every  precaution  taken  against 
surprise.  So  Paul,''  ready  at  nine  o'clock,  unable  to 
take  farewell  of  friends,  starts  with  the  military 
escort  for  CsBsarea.  (4)  A  letter.  Let  the  children 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  a  Roman  letter,  the 
beginning  and  ending  as  compared  with  ours,  and 
then  see  the  same  in  the  Epistles.  To  whom  was  it 
addressed?  Of  what  was  Felix  the  governor? 
Remind  again  of  our  Lord's  trial,  and  how  Christ 
was  sent  to  Galilee  to  be  tried  by  Herod.  What  does 
he  leave  out  in  his  letter  ?  What  does  he  say  about 
Paul?  Nothing  worthy  of  death  or  bonds,  just  as 
Pilate  had  said  he  found  no  fault  with  Christ.  Of 
which  of  us  could  this  be  said?  (5)  An  arrival. 
Now  Cssarea  reached ;  the  escort  take  Paul  to  the 
governor,  and  deliver  the  letter.    To  what  city  did 
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he  belong?    As  Oilida  belonged  to  Herod's  joris- 
dictioQ,  he  was  kept  prisoner  till  he  arrived. 

PRAcncAii  Lesson.  (iod*s  ewe  of  Hit  people.  The 
captain's  heart  turned  to  Paul,  the  dissension  in 
the  Council  causing  his  escape,  the  plot  discovered, 
the  midnight  encouragement,  the  safe  journey.  Can 
trace  Gk>d's  core.  So  in  our  lires,  though  cannot 
always  see  God's  care,  may  be  assured  of  it.  Gives 
angels  charge  over  us,  and  orders  all  things  for  good 
of  His  people. 


Qtiestiont  U  he  answered. 

1.  How  was    Paul  treated  unfairly  by  the  high 
priest? 

2.  Trace  comparisons  between  his  trial  and  that 
of  Christ. 

3.  How  did  he  escape  from  the  Council  ? 

4.  How  did  God  cheer  him  at  night  P 

5.  Who  proved  his  friend,  and  how  did  he  show 
his  friendship  for  him  ? 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  leara  from  the  story  ? 


JULIA  BRENT;    ob,   "HANDSOME  IS   THAT  HANDSOME  DOES." 


AMMA,  I  shan't  have  Julia  Brent  at 
my  birthday  party,"  said  Ada  Grsham, 
as  she  stood  drawing  on  her  gloves  at 
the  parlour  fire  one  morning   before 
going  out  to  school. 
My  dear,  I  thought  you  wished  to  have 
all  your  class-mates  ?  "  replied  Mrs.  Graham, 
looking  up  questioningly. 
"Yes,  of  course — ^so  I  do;  but  I  do  net  like  Julia — 
she  is  so  ugly,"  and  Ada  gave  a  glance  at  the  fair 
rosy  face  and  golden  curls  reflected  in  the  mirror 
before  her. 

"  But,  my  child,  it  is  not  Julia's  fault  that  she  is 
so  plain ;  nor  did  she  bring  the  cruel  disease  which 
has  marked  and  scarred  her  face  on  herself.  If  God 
were  to  send  some  sickness  to  you  which  would 
mark  and  disfigure  you,  I  know  you  would  feel 
deeply  if  people  slighted  you.  It  is  not  rights 
Ada^  to  exclude  Julia  on  that  account." 

"  Perhaps  not,  mamma;  but  still  I  do  not  mean  to 
ask  her — all  the  girls  say  I  ought  not;"  and  Ada 
kissed  her  mother,  and,  taking  up  her  books,  set  off 
for  school. 

"  What  taste  the  child  has ! "  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
when  her  daughter  was  gone ;  "  she  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  anything  which  is  not  beautiful.  I  am  sure 
she  will  make  an  artist.  Don't  you  think  she  grows 
very  pretty,  John  ?  " 

Mr.  Graham,  buried  in  the  Tianee,  scarcely  heard  a 
word  of  the  conversation,  but  answered,  "Yes,  very — 
very  pretty,"  and  gathering  up  his  letters,  set  out  for 
his  office. 

He  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  living  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  suburbs  of  a  large  city,  and  Ada  was  his 
only  child.  Everything  she  could  possibly  wish  for 
she  had;  and  Mrs.  Graham  thought  her  the  best 
and  the  most  lovely  child  in  the  vicinity. 

Beautiful  she  was,  certainly,  and  every  one  kept 
telling  her  so,  and  praising  and  flattering  her  till  her 
little  brain  was  almost  turned.  Naturally  vain  and 
selfish,  these  faults  were  nourished  to  an  alarming 
extent^  quite  unconsciously,  by  her  mother  and  friends. 
At  school  she  was  not  either  a  diligent  or  clever 
ciuld,  but  every  one  gave  way  Uf>}ker,  and  made  the 


best  of  what  she  did.  It  was  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  she  was  Madame  Holman's  favourite,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  be  jealous  of  her ;  for,  though  really  veiy 
.  selfish,  Ada  had  the  name  of  being  very  gemeioDS. 
Her  papa  and  mamma  gave  her  plenty  of  monej, 
and  their  visitors  more  honr^nme  than  she  could  by 
any  possibility  of  a  chance  manage  to  eat,  so  that 
she  liberally  shared  with  her  class-mates;  bat  she 
never  gave  up  her  own  pleasure  for  that  of  her 
friends,  or  denied  herself  the  smallest  gratification 
to  oblige  any  one  else. 

Julia  Brent,  whom  Ada  did  not  like  because  site 
was  "  so  ugly,"  lived  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  a 
great  square  brick  bouse  not  far  from  Mr.  Graham's. 
She  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  late  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  quite  homeless  and  friendless,  except 
for  her  kind  uncle  and  aunt. 

Very  plain-looking  she  was,  with  her  sallow  little 
face  ail  seamed  and  scarred,  and  great  gaunt  eyes, 
but  to  those  who  looked  beyond  the  mere  surface 
there  was  much  beauty  to  be  seen  in  Julia  Srent. 
Her  cousins,  Janie  and  Netta,  both  pretty  children, 
loved  her  yery  dearly,  for  she  was  always  ready  to 
help  them  with  their  lessons,  or  romp  in  the  nursery 
when  the  tasks  were  done.  Her  aunt  found  her 
always  willing  to  do  anything  she  desired  her,  at 
once,  and  her  uncle  called  her  his  little  secretary,  so 
neat  and  tidy  did  she  keep  his  study.  But  Julia 
was  a  very  shy,  sensitive  child,  and  often  when  in 
her  little  bed  she  would  cry  herself  to  sleep  because 
she  was  so  ugly,  and  people  looked  at  her  so  un- 
kindly. But  on  the  whole  she  was  far  from  being 
unhappy,  and  when  her  music-teacher  at  Madame 
Helman's  declared  that  she  was  the  oleverest  of  all 
his  pupils,  and  the  drawing-master  praised  her  be- 
fore all  the  class,  she  really  felt  genuinely  happy. 

Ada  Graham's  birthday  party  was  to  take  place  in 
December,  just  a  few  days  before  plosing  up  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  She  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
her  party  was  to  be  on  a  much  larger  and  grander 
scale  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  invitations, 
written  by  Ada  herself  on  perfumed  pink  paper,  were 
sent  out  a  week  in  advance ;  and  when  the  dainty 
little  note  containing  Janie  and  Netta's  invitation 
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came,  there  was  no  mention  of  Jnlia.  Mn.  Brent 
was  Tory  mnch  snrprised,  bat  thinking  that  perhaps 
it  was  merely  an  oversight,  said  nothing  about  it. 
ETeiy  spare  moment  daring  the  day  Ada  and  her 
friends  were  chatting  aboat  what  they  shoald  wear 
and  what  they  shoald  do,  and  in  faot  there  was 
nothing  thought  of  but  the  party.  Lessons  were 
neglected,  and  rery  many  were  the  bad  ma^s  some 
of  the  children  got. 

Thursday  was  the  evening  of  such  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  a  dozen  yoxtng  ladies,  and  on  Monday,  as 
Janie  Brent  was  repeating  over  her  morning  lesson 
to  her  mamma,  she  said,  suddenly, "  I  think,  mamma, 
that  Ada  might  have  asked  Julia;  she  will  be  so 
sorry  and  disappointed !  '* 

"Did  not  Ada  intend  asking  your  cousin,  dear, 
or  was  it  a  mistake  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Brent. 

"  No,  mamma,  she  said  she  would  not  ask  Jolia, 
because— because— — " 
"  Well,  darUng,  why  ?  '* 

"  I  had  rather  not  tell  you,  mamma,  please,"  said 
Janie,  blushing  furiously,  and  looking  very  much 
put  out. 

"  But,  my  child,  it  is  very  necessary  that  I  should 

know  why  Julia  has  not  been  invited  to  Ada's  party. 

If  it  is  any  fault  of  hers,  I  shall  not  blame  Mrs. 

Graham,  and  let  you  and  Ketta  go ;   but  if  not,  you 

know  Janie  it  would  be  very  selfish  of  you  and  your 

sister  to  go  without  your  cousin,  who  is  so  good  and 

gentle  and  kind.     Tell  me,  dear,  the  reason." 

"  Because,  mamma,  Ada  says  Julia  is  so  ugly." 

'*  Oh,  Janie !  how  unkind,  how  wicked !    Julia  did 

not  make  those  great  marks  on  her  face,  nor  is  she 

to  blame  for  being  small  and  pale.     Do  you  think, 

my  child,  you  could  go  to  Mrs.  Graham's,  and  enjoy 

yoorself— dance,  laugh,  sing,  and  be  merry — knowing 

that  your  cousin  was  not  asked  because  she  is  not 

fair  and  pretty  to  look  at  like  Ada?    My  darling 

Janie,  God  looks  at  the  heart,  not  the  face ;  and  if 

Julia  is  a  good,  obedient,  patient  child.  He  will  love 

her,  and  never  pass  her  over.     I  cannot  let  you  and 

Netta  go  to  Mrs.  Graham's  party ;  and  I  don't  think 

my  little  girl  will  care  to  go,  will  she  ?  " 

"If  you  wish  me  to  stay  away,-mammay  Til  try 
to  be  content;   but  I  shall  be  disappointed;   and 

Netta "  here  Janie's  resolution  gave  way,  and 

she  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Brent  soothed  her  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
when  the  sobbing-fit  was  over  she  set  off  to  school 
not  nearly  so  unhappy  as  she  fancied  she  would  be. 
Julia  and  Netta  kn6w  nothing  of  what  occurred,  and 
Janie  was  not  to  tell  Ada  anything  about  her  de- 
termination, but  write  a  polite  note  to  her  house, 
saying  that  she  and  her  sister  could  not  be  present 
at  the  birthday  party. 

When  the  children  got  into  school  there  was  a 
great  bustle  amongst  the  girls  in  the  senior  dass. 
Madame  Hohnan  was  called  away  to  Germany  sud- 
denly, to  see  a  sick  brother,  and  the  examinations 


were  to  take  place  at  once,  and  the  prizes  be  awarded 
before  she  went.  The  eldest  girls  in  the  school  were 
scarcely  twelve,  and  there  were  only  twenty-four 
altogether,  so  that  it  was  not  a  very  hard  task  to  get 
through  the  examination.  Subject  after  subject 
Julia  Brent  carried  away  the  prizes  in--drawing, 
music,  reading,  geography,  and  conduct.  During 
the  half-year  not  one  single  bad  mark  did  she  receive. 
After  her  came  Janie,  her  cousin ;  for  Julia  taught 
her  almost  everything  she  knew  herself.  True,  she 
could  not  make  her  play  her  musical  exercises  so 
well,  or  draw  her  figures  so  correctly,  but  she  made 
her  much  better*  than  she  was  in  many  things. 

Last  of  all  in  everything  was  Ada  Graham.  Her 
party  had  driven  all  idea  of  her  lessons  out  of  her 
head,  and,  very  much  ashamed  and  very  sullen,  she 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  her  dass. 

The  prize  for  drawing  Ada  had  very  much  coveted, 
and  when  she  saw  it  handed  over  to  Julia  she  burst 
into  tears.  It  was  a  beautifnlly-bound  volume  of 
natural  history,  with  many  fine  pictures,  and  Ada 
had  set  her  mind  on  having  the  book. 

When  school  was  dismissed,  and  the  children,  in 
twos  and  threes,  were  chatting  over  their  answering, 
and  eTSimining  their  prizes,  Julia  came  over  to  Ada's 
side,  and,  holding  out  the  book,  said,  "  I  know  you 
are  fond  of  animals,  and  I  have  two  natural  histories 
already;  take  this,  Ada,  you  see  I  have  three  other 
prizes.     Do,  please  have  it." 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  give  it  me,  Julia?"  asked 
Ada>  opening  her  blue  eyes  wide  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  dear,  of  course  I  do,  as  you  seem  to  care 
for  it,"  and,  putting  the  book  into  her  hand,  Julia 
ran  en  to  overtake  her  cousins. 

Ada  went  home  in  high  glee  with  the  prize  in  her 
hand.  When  her  mamma  asked  who  else  got  prizes, 
she  told  her  Julia  Brent.  "  Indeed,  mamma,  she  ^fit 
this  too,  but  she  knew  I  set  my  heart  on  having  the 
drawing  prize,  and  I  would  have  had  it  but  my  hand 
shook  so  to-day,  so  Julia  yety  fairly  gave  it  up  to 
me."  And  Ada  put  the  subject  aside  very  lightly, 
but  left  the  book  on  the  drawing-room  table,  where 
every  one  could  see  it. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Graham  was  surprised  to 
see  a  note  for  Ada,  more  so  when  she  learned  that 
Netta  and  Janie  Brent  could  not  be  at  the  party  on 
Thursday  night. 

"  I  wonder  why  they  are  not  coming.  Does  Janie 
say,  dear  ?  " 

"No,  mamma— only  that  she  is  very  sorry  that 
she  and  her  sister  cannot  accept  my  invitation." 

"  And  Julia  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  did  not  ask  Julia ;  you  know  I 
said  I  would  not^" 

At  length  the  important  Thursday  arrived,  and 
early  in  the  morning  Ada  was  bustling  and  fussing 
about  the  house  till  every  one  was  worried  to  death. 
At  last  an  idea  struck  her  to  go  over  to  a  cottage 
where  a  little  girl  lived,  and  bring  her  back  to  her 
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partj.  She  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  poor  seam- 
BtreBB,  but  Bometimes  Ada  took  a  fancy  to  having 
her  to  play  with,  for  she  was  a  very  Bweet^  pretty 
child,  and  as  she  was  gentle  and  quiet  Mrs.  Graham 
did  not  object. 

Putting  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  Ada  started  in  haste 
to  White  Cottage,  fully  determined  on  having  Mary 
Scott  back  with  her. 

"  Be  sure  you  do  not  go  by  the  common,  darling, 
as  it  is  very  wet  after  all  this  rain,"  said  her  mother. 

"  And,  Miss  Ada,  take  care  you  do  )iot  venture  to 
cross  the  stepping-stones,  as  the  stream  is  flooded," 
said  the  servant;  and,  promising  to  keep  to  the  road, 
Ada  started. 

Now,  to  go  by  the  common  and  over  the  stepping- 
stones  was  full  half  a  mile  shorter  than  round  the 
road.  So  Ada,  directly  she  got  outside  the  gate, 
determined  on  going  the  nearest  way.  Properly  it 
was  not  a  common — only  a  piece  of  land  which  had 
been  used  as  brick-fields,  and  was  full  of  deep  pits 
and  muddy  hollows ;  a  little  stream  ran  at  one  side, 
separating  it  from  the  farm  and  cottage  Ada  wanted 
to  go  to.  In  the  summer  the  brook  was  almost  dry, 
but  in  winter  it  was  very  much  flooded,  and  a  very 
strong  current  from  a  neighbouring  mill-stream 
dashed  past.  But  Ada,  being  in  a  wilful  mood,  and 
impatient,  thought  she  could  cross  with  perfect 
safety,  and  ventured  boldly  on  the  stones.  Just  then 
she  heard  a  voice  cry  from  the  other  side,  "  Don't ! 
don't ! "  and  looking  up,  she  saw  Julia  Brent  waving 
her  arms,  and  making  signs  to  her  to  turn  back. 
Ada,  however,  took  no  notice;  but  when  about  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  she  felt  the  stones  slip 
from  under  her,  and  in  another  moment  she  was 
struggling  in  the  water. 

^  Julia  stood  for  half  an  instant  in  dismay,  then 
calling  her  dog  Jasper,  who  was  a  long  distance  be- 
hind, she  sprang  forward,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  rushed  into  the  stream,  and  seizing  Ada 
by  the  cloak,  tried  to  drag  her  into  a  part  where 
they  could  get  footing,  calling  all  the  time  on  Jas- 
per to  come  and  save  them.  Ada  clung  helplessly 
to  Julia,  a  dead  weight,  and  it  would  have  gpne  very 
hard  with  both  the  children,  for,  despite  all  Julia's 
efforts,  they  were  getting  into  the  current,  but  at 
that  moment  the  good  dog  bounded  into  the  water, 
and  seizing  his  young  mistress  by  the  arm,  swam  to 
land.  It  was  not  more  than  two  yards,  but  still, 
without  Jasper's  assistance  neither  Julia  or  Ada  would 
have  ever  reached  ^e  shore  alive.  Half  dragging, 
half  carrying  her  companion,  Julia  made  her  way  to 
the  flrst  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  making  one  great 
effvrt  to  knock,  she  dropped  down  insensible  on  the 
step,  with  Ada,  scarcely  more  conscious^  by  her  side. 
It  happened  that  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  they 
called  knew  both  Mrs.  Brent  and  Mrs.  Graham,  and 
sent  at  once  for  them  and  a  doctor.  His  wife  un- 
dressed the  children,  and  putting  them  in  a  warm 
bed,  used  every  means  to  restore  them  to  conscious- 


ness. Ada  was  the  flrst  to  speak,  and  looking  round, 
she  asked  for  Julia.  **  She  saved  me,  mamma.  1 
went  over  the  stepping-stones,  and  Ju.  and  Jasper 
pulled  me  out.  I  must  have  been  drowned  but  foi 
her !  Ask  her  to  forgive  me,  mamma,  and  tell  her 
she  is  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  I  am. 
She  looked  like  an  angel  when  she  caught  hold  o! 
me  in  the  river." 

Very  many  weeks  passed  before  either  of  the 
children  recovered  their  fright  and  wetting,  but  on 
one  of  them  the  lesson  was  not  thrown  away.  There 
was  no  birthday  party  for  Ada;  and  when  in  the  Nev 
Year  she  had  all  her  school-fellows  to  see  her,  one 
quiet  evening,  she  humbly  begged  Julia's  pardon  for 
all  the  wrong  she  had  ever  done  her,  and  declared 
her  intention  of  trying  to  become  more  like  in  every 
respect  the  little  girl  she  had  thought  "so  ugly." 
Through  all  her  life  Ada  Graham  never  forgot  that 
Julia  Brent  saved  her  from  a  terrible  death,  and  she 
learned  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does."  H.  J.  B. 


"THE    QUIVEE"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

169.  Who  was  reigning  in  Judsoa  when  Joseph  ie« 
turned  from  Egypt  with  the  infant  Jesus  ? 

170.  What  was  the  present  seat  to  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  by  Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite  P    Give  passage. 

171.  What  was  the  tribute  paid  yeariy  to  the  king 
of  Israel  by  Mesha^  king  of  Moab  P 

172.  What  was  the  subject  upon  which  our  Lord 
flrst  began  to  preach  ? 

173.  By  what  name  is  the  Mount  of  Olives  called 
in  the  book  of  Kings  ? 

174.  Who  is  stated  to  have  first diacovexed  mules? 

175.  What  was  the  other    name   given  to  the 
country  of  the  Gerg^senes  P 
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155.  He  opposed  Joash,  the  king,  in  his  wicked- 
ness, for  which  he  was  stoned  with  stones  at  the 
commandment  of  the  king  (2  Ghron.  zziv.  21). 

156.  Our  Saviour.  "  From  the  blood  of  Abel  unto 
the  blood  of  Zacharias,  which  perished  between  the 
altar  and  the  temple  "  (Luke  xL  51). 

157.  2  Chronicles  xxi.  12^16. 

158.  The  wife  of  Pilate  (Matt,  zzvii.  19). 

159.  Huldah,  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xxiL  14,  and 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22). 

160.  Oman  and  his  four  sons  (1  Chron.  zzL  15— 
20), 

161.  Because  in  relating  the  inoidents  which  oc- 
curred there,  he  says,  "  ITa  endeavoured  to  go"  (Acts 
xvi.  10). 

162.  "And  Joseph  bought  uXL  the  land  of  l^rf^ 
ioT  Phaitaoh :  for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his 
field  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them :  so  the 
land  became  FhavaohNi"  (6(en.  xlvii.  20). 
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,. ._  direst  ngcnij,  I  Help  me,  O  Lord,  tbepath  to  eliooso, 

"      Qtiet  thriUIug  tbrongfa  aj  breast,  Ouida  Tfaou  017  steps  arigbt. 


H«aT  me  when.  Lord,  I  0:7  to  The«,  Till,  joumejing  on,  my  way  I  lose 

And  giro  mo  res'..  'Mid  realma  of  light  I 
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And,  lo !  an  answer  swift  I  hear^ 

To  help  me  in  my  choice ; 
For,  whispers  softly  in  my  ear, 

"  A  still  small  voice !  " 

Voice  sweet,  yet  one  that  never  yields 
Bidding  me  choose  aright ! 

To  leave  the  bright  and  sun-lit  fields 
For  shades  of  night ! 


To  give  up  all  that  is  most  dear. 
And  bend  'neath  load  of  woe ; 

To  suffer  many  a  sorrow  here. 
Much  grief  to  know  ! 

O  Lord,  gpiide  Thou  mine  erring  way. 
Help  me  in  this  my  choice ; 

That  I,  Thy  messenger,  obey 
The  "  still  small  voice !  '* 


g!  W. 
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CHAPTEB  Iin.— E0BIN80N   CBUSOE   AND  HIS  MAN 

FBIDAY. 

O,  Dorothy,  you  foolish  little  maid^  I 
never  forgot  you,"  he  said,  "  though  it 
was  80  long  before  I  wrote ; "  and  they 
walked  on  through  the  summer  fields. 
They  were  such  happy  days  for  her, 
those  in  which,  for  a  little  while,  she  lived  within  her 
dream-castle.  She  had  forgotten  her  disappointment 
in  not  meeting  him  first,  her  half -unconscious  jealousy 
of  Netta,  and  her  longings  for  beauty— forgotten 
everything  save  that  Adrian  Fuller  had  come  home, 
and  that  he  was  her  friend  and  Qompanion  again, 
just  as  in  the  happy  days  of  old. 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  tall  and  fair  and  well 
made,  with  all  the  tone  and  colour  which  George 
Blakesley  had  lacked.  Yes,  decidedly  a  handsome 
man,  an  artist  by  profession,  and  full  of  rague  ideas 
and  indolent  dreams.  A  man  who  was  capable,  and 
felt  his  capability,  and  so  was  satisfied.  He  could 
not  rouse  himself  to  do  more  than  feel  this ;  he  so 
delighted  in  the  summer  and  the  long  days  of  sun- 
shine, and  the  evenings  of  shadow  and  twilight,  and  it 
was  BO  pleasant  to  stroll  about  with  Dorothy  leaning 
on  his  arm,  ready  to  talk  or  be  silent,  to  walk  long 
miles  through  the  tall  grass  and  flowery  green  lanes, 
or  to  sit  under  a  tree,  or  linger  about  in  the  pic- 
turesque old  garden,  dreamily  talking  of  books 
(poets  and  love  stories  usually)  and  trees,  and  all 
that  appealed  to  his  artist  nature  and  the  girl's  love 
of  beauty. 

She  never  forgot  those  first  days  of  his  return,  the 
days  in  which  her  f&ther  was  at  the  office  all  day,  for 
he  was  worried  about  matters  there,  and  had  little 
time  for  home;  and  Mrs.  Woodward  was  away,  for 
Colonel  Wade  was  very  ill,  dangerously  so,  and  had 
sent  for  his  daughter  at  last;  and  Netta  was  a  close 
prisoner  to  her  grandfather's  house.  Tom  went  to 
his  work,  and  Will  and  Sally  to  their  lessons,  so 
Dorothy  had  it  all  her  own  way.  Adrian  Fuller  had 
finished  his  two  years'  work,  and  wanted  a  rest,  he 
said,  and  was  glad  to  return  to  his  old  haunt  at 
Hamprtead,  and  spend  his  days  with  his  former 
playmate.    Ko  one  interferod  or  considered  for  a 


single  moment  how  dangerous  it  was  for  this  gvl, 
who  could  hardly  be  called  a  woman  yet,  to  pass 
hour  after  hour  in  the  society  ef  a  handsome  fasci- 
nating man,  who  found  time  hang  upon  his  hands. 
The  end  of  it  all,  or  that  there  would  be  anything  to 
end,  was  a  thin^  no  one  troubled  about.  Dorothj 
was  always  hanging  about,  reading  books  or  sitting 
under  trees,  her  mother  said,  and  she  saw  no  harm 
whatever  in  her  doing  so  in  company  with  Adrian 
Fuller;  they  had  kfiown  each  other  for  years,  and 
he  was  like  one  of  the  family;  besides,  she  was 
hardly  aware,  much  less  concerned,  about  the  state 
of  things,  for  she  was  at  her  father's  house.  As  for 
Mr.  Woodward,  he  was  only  too  glad  that  there  was 
some  one  who  could  talk  to  liis  daughter  and  direct 
her  reading,  and  be  there  to  discuss  the  afairs  of 
the  nation  with  him  when  he  returned  home  of  an 
evening. 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,"  she  said,  and 
added,  half  laughingly,  for  her  jealousy  had  quite 
vanished,  "you  know  I  am  not  pret^  like  Netta» 
and  you  never  drew  my  portrait." 

"  But  I  shall  some  day.  when  I  want  a  womanlj 
little  face  and  a  broad  low  brow  like  Dorothy's,"  he 
answered,  looking  into  the*  dear  brown  eyes. 

She  was  so  happy  as  she  walked  beside  hin, 
swinging  her  hat,  upon  his  arm,  along  the  londj 
picturesque  paths  that  may  even  yet  be  found 
beyond  Hampstead,  that  the  expression  upon  her 
face  made  it  one  that  might  almost  be  called  beautifoL 
He  wondered  at  it,  little  realising  how  much  he  had 
to  do  with  it. 

"  And  if  I  did  draw  Netta's  portrait,  I  have  lost  it 
remember,  but  I  took  care  of  the  rose.  I,  too,  never  kt 
any  one  take  Dorothy's  place,  remember,  and  she  let 
Blakesley,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  take  my  place." 

"  Oh,  I  never  did ! "  she  answered,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears ;  "  I  never,  never  did,  indeed,  Mr. 
Fuller !' '  She  had  never  called  him  by  his  Christiao 
name  in  her  whole  life. 

He  sat  lazily  down  under  a  tree,  and  motioned 
her  to  do  the  same,  laughing  the  while  at  her  ve- 
hemence. "I  was  only  teasing  you,"  he  said.  **Now 
sit  here  and -tell  me  about  him." 
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"  "No,  not  now/'  she  pleaded ;  "  let  ns  read  a  little 
while." 

He  threw  off  his  cc^,  and  opened  his  book,  and  she 
hers,  and  so  they  sat  silent^  but  contented  and  happy 
in  the  way  they  liked.  He,  becanse  he  was  ei^joying 
the  summer  and  the  son  and  the  freedom  from  work, 
whieh  he  had  not  known  for  two  years  past;  yes, 
and  he  Hked  being  with  his  old  friends  again,  and  to 
tease  Dorothy— he  was  fond  of  Dorothy  in  his  way, 
she  was  such  a  nice  child,  he  thought,  and  such  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  at 
home  with  her.  She  was  happy  because  Adrian 
Fuller  was  there;  and  the  suinmer,  and  the  sun,  and 
the  trees  she  loyed,  and  the  books  she  read,  and  all 
else  that  appealed  to  her  were  simply  as  the  setting 
of  a  jewel,  or  the  frame  of  a  picture,  or  the  landmarks 
6t  a  garden 'in  whieh  those  sweet  June  days  were 
passed. 

"  Nim  tell  tue  what  the  hero  Blakesley  was  like," 
he  said.  This  was  in  the  evening  time,  when  they  were 
in  the  garden.  Kr.  Woodward  was  still  at  the  office, 
but  Tom  was  home,  and  sat  trying  to  remember  how 
many  locks  there  were  on  the  rirer  betrween  Oxford 
and  liOGsdon.^  Will  and  Sally  were  together,  the 
farmer  learning -his  lessons,  the  latter  drawing  gro- 
tesqne  figures,  as  tumai  "  First,  what  did  he  ^ook 
like?" 

"  Washed  out,"  said  Tom,  looking  up. 
"He  didn't!"  said  Dorothy,  indignantly. 
She  luui  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  her  old 
admirer;   for  had  he  not  been  the  one  person  in 
the  world  who  had  told  her  in  spoken  words  that 
he  lored  her  ? 

"YeSy  he  did,"  persisted  Tom,  who  had  never 
eared  about  the  interloper,  in  spite  of  what  he  had 
done  for  him.  '*  He  had  a  faded-looking  beard,  dull 
yellow  hair,  and  a  washed-out  complexion." 

He  was  very  clever,  though,*'  began  Dorothy. 
That's    rights    Dorothy,    stand  up  for  him  I  '* 
laughed  Adrian  Fuller,  amused  at  the  scene;   but 
she  moved  away  ofPended,  and  going  to  the  end  of  the 
garden*  stood  looking  over  the  fence  at  the  hazy 
distance,  as  she  had  one  night  long  ago.    He  soon 
followed  her.      "I  like   you  for  standing  np  for 
him,    yoia   silly  ehQd/'  he  said;  "you  needn't  get 
an^ry.     Kow  tell  me  about  him  yourself." 
"  He  was  very  clever." 
"  More  so  than  I  am  P  "  he  said. 
"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  looking  up  quickly ;    "  and  he 
was  -very  fond  of  work.     Are  you,  Mr.  Fuller  P  " 

"  No,  I  detest  work.      I  like  to  dream  my  time 
away  ;  and  though  I  can  conceive  a  dozen  wonderful 
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'pictures  and  delight  in  beholding  studies  for  them 
and  in  planning  them,  yet  I  hate  the  labour  involved 
in  painting  them." 

"  I  hate  work  too,"  she  said,  almost  thankfuf  to 
be  able  to  express  her  views ;  "  and  I  cannot  always 
see  the  use  of  it." 

"  No,  nor  I,"  he  answered.  "  If  I  had  two  hundred 
a  year  I  would  never  do  a  stroke.  I  have  no  patience 
with  men  who  go  on  eami^  money  to  supply  them- 
selves with  luxuaries.  I'm  thankful  that  I  have 
simple  tastes ;  and  in  the  coimtry,  or  by  the  sea;,  the 
common  inheritance  of  all  l^uman  beings,  and  a 
luxury  for  widch  none  have  to  pay,  I  should  be  quite 
happy  to  sead,  and  dream,  and  stroll,  and  so  pass 
my  life." 

"  Oh,  so  should  I !  "  she  ssid,  feeling  all  her 
sympathies  go  out  to  him ;  toft  he  had  so  exactly 
described  the  life  she  would  hare  thought  blissful 
beyond  all  other  in  this  werld.  Poor,  titoughtlees 
little  Dorothy ! 

''I  think  sometimes  I  shall  work  havd  for  a  few 
years,  in  order  to  put  by  just  enough  to  do  this. 
Then  I  shall  take  a  cottage  somewhere,  and  live  like 
Bobinson  Crusoe." 

"  Till  Man  Friday  comes,*'  she  sttid,  turning  her 
face  away;  for  l&is  plan  of  his  included  iko  other 
human  being,  she  thought.    ' 

"  Yon  shall  be  the  Man  Friday,"  he  said,  \Hthout 
for  a  single  moment  thinking  of  the  light  In  which 
his  words  would  be  taken.  Her  head  drooped  a 
little  lower  as  she  bent  over  tiie  feno^,  that  was  all. 
It  seemed  so  natural  that  he  should  say  this,  and 
she  did  not  dream  of  taking  it  in  anjr  other  sense 
but  one.  It  was  what  she  had  been  waiting  for  Eftnce 
the  morning  that  Venus  was  buried,  the  thing  which 
she  had  felt  would  be,  and  which  her  mother  and 
Netta  had  thought  impossible.  "  You  shali  be  the 
Man  Friday,  Dorothy,"  he  repeated. 
Yes,"  she  said,  dmply. 

Unless  Blakesley  cuts  me  out  again,"  he  laughed, 
little  thinking  that  he  was  talking  to  a  child  and 
being  listened  to  by  a  woman.  "  But  I  donit  believe 
he  will,"  he  added,  carelessly. 

"Xo,"  she  said.  He  went  in  soon  afterwards;  for 
Mr.  Woodward  came  home,  but  Dorothy  stayed  there 
still,  till  l<)oking  round,  she  saw  the  sycamore-tree, 
and  made  her  way  to  the  rickety  seat  beneath  it, 
then  she  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  twilight.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  ! "  she 
said,  softly  and  gravely,  to  herself  ;  *'  I  am  so  Terj 
happy!" 

(ToU  emUiJMud,) 
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CHRISTIAN    GRACES. 

BY    THB    EBV.    G.    A.    CHAD  WICK,    M.A.,    BVCTOB    OF    ABUAaH. 

PRAYEBFTTLNESS. 


MContimiSner  iastaat  in  prayer."— Box.  zii.  12. 

HIS  paper  is  not  concerned  to  deal 
with  objections  urged  by  sceptics 
against  prayer.  They  bid  us  look 
at  the  firmly  settled  order  of  the 
universe,  and  blush  for  our  belief  that 
human  prayers  can  alter  the  machinery  of  existence. 
We  reply  that  we  never  ask  to  alter  the  machinery, 
but  only  the  results  of  that  machinery,  only  the 
train  of  events  which  is  continually  altered  by 
requests  made  to  our  fellow^mortaLs.  We  grant 
that  successful  prayer  would  be  impossible  if  it 
implied  the  conception  of  a  Gknl  striking  down 
upon  His  world  at  uncertain  intervals  from  outside 
the  universe,  but  if  He  is  as  much  within  His 
creation  as  He  is  without  it,  then  we  should 
rather  blush  for  the  suspicion  that  prayer  to  Him 
need  be  less  effectual  than  prayer  to  parliament  or 
to  the  sanitary  commissioners.  These  can  alter, 
very  materially  indeed,  what  some  people  think  to 
be  too  regular  for  God  to  interfere  with. 

For  Christians  it  is  enough  to  find  that  two 
kinds  of  prayer  are  recommended  and  even  com- 
manded in  Scripture.  One  is  habitual  prayer- 
ftdness,  the  other  is  the  exercise  of  stated  prayers. 
One  is  a  feeling,  a  temper,  a  condition ;  the  other 
IB  an  action  which  comes  natural  and  easy  to  that 
state  of  mind,  and  is  indeed  its  voice,  its  certain 
result. 

Thus,  we  are  bidden  to  pray  without  ceasing,  and 
to  continue  instant  in  prayer,  and  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  as  praying  for  Timothy  "without 
ceasing  night  or  day/'  But  we  are  also  bidden, 
when  we  pray,  to  enter  into  our  closet,  and  even 
to  use  certain  words. 

Let  us  see  (1)  how  it  is  possible  to  pray  without 
ceasing ;  and  (2)  how  far  this  is  from  setting  aside 
the  more  occasional  and  formal  action. 

I.  Some  there  are  who  smile  at  the  bare  notion 
of  ceaseless,  unbroken  communion  between  man 
and  Gt>d.  And  there  are  others  who  do  not  smile, 
but  sigh  at  a  command  that  seems  so  far  above, 
out  of  reach  of  our  Mien  natures.  They  will  say, 
**  Look  at  our  times  of  rest,  of  business,  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleep.  See  how  hard  it  is  to  keep 
our  attention  fixed  upon  our  wants,  and  upon  Grod 
the  supplier,  even  in  the  sanctuary,  even  when  all 
disturbing  thoughts  are  carefully  screened  out  by 
the  place,  the  service,  and  the  day.  How,  then,  do 
you  expect  us  to  do  always,  amid  distraction  and 
secularity,  what  we  find  it  so  hard  to  do  at  all  P 
The  commandment"  (thoy  urge)  "must  be  a Rtrong 
figure  of  speech,  a  somewhat  exaggerated  way  of 


telling  us  that  prayer  should  be  very  carefully  and 
frequently  attended  te.'* 

But  no  one  who  truly  reverences  the  inspired 
Word  of  God  will  content  himself  with  such  paltry 
and  dishonourable  treatment  of  its  deep  and  far- 
reaching  words.    We  know  a  metaphor  when  we 
see  it ;  and  we  know  that  this  is  not  a  metaphor. 
Fray  without  ceasing  dees  not  mean  pray  often, 
and  cease  to  pray  every  time.    It  means,  let  year 
life  itself  be  a  ceaseless  petition,  not  always  spoken 
in  words,  but  always  plain  and  real  to  tiie  eye,  if 
not  the  ear,  of  our  Father  in  heaven.    And,  mark, 
that  what  we  are  so  unready  to  think  possible  of 
prayer,  because  bur  souls  are  unspiritual  and  dnll, 
is  no  more  than  what  we  see  every  day  in  other 
temporal  affairs.    You  will  not  believe  that  yon 
can  pray  always,  because  you  have  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  ?    Yet  you  cannot  deny  that  shame  or 
ambition,  or  selfishness,  or  love,  can  lay  hold  upon 
the  mind  with  just  that  firm  and  unshaken  grasp 
which  you  refuse  to  prayerfulness.    A  man  meets 
you  in  the  market-place  and  transacts  business, 
upon  whose  reputation,  twenty  years  ago,  some 
great  exposure  burnt  an  ineffaceable  brand.    He 
makes  his  bargain,  he  discusses  politics,  he  laugbs 
loudly  at  every  passing  jest.     And  yet  there  is 
beside  all  this,  and  through  it  all,  such  uneasiness, 
such  a  daunted  spirit,  such  a  watchful  and  unqniet 
eye,  such  readiness  to  explode  in  unreasonable 
rage,  as  proves  how  that  old  exposure  clings  to  his 
spirit,  never  to  be  overcome.    He  does  not  always 
think  of  it,  but  it  always  stings. 

And  here  is  a  man  who  has  one  set  strong  pur- 
pose in  his  life— perhaps  a  low  and  selfish  greed, 
perhaps  a  great  and  generous  achievement.  Now 
surely  you  can  see  that  central  idea  colouring  his 
decisions  and  his  words,  many  a  time  and  oft,  when 
he  himself  has  not  the  least  remembrance  of  it 
For  in  all  he  does  there  is  a  downright  earnest- 
ness, decision,  unity  of  purpose,  and  clearness  of 
thought,  that  only  come  from  a  mind  made  np,  a 
single  eye. 

And  once  more,  here  is  a  man  whose  delight  and 
joy  has  been  long  since  covered  in  the  mould  of  the 
grave-yard.  You  can  tell  it — surely  you  who  know 
him  at  all  can  tell  it — ^not  only  in  the  still  and 
sacred  moments  when  all  that  is  gone  lives  again 
to  memory  and  to  the  true  heart  which  conquers 
time  and  sorrow  and  death — ^not  only  then ;  it 
mingles  with  all  his  being ;  it  changes  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  even  in  sleep,  and  the  very  tone  of 
I  his  voice  and  cadence  of  his  laughter  have  somc- 
,  thing  in  them  of  the  sound  of  funeral  bells.    You 
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say,  ''He  has  never  forgotten/'  not  meaning, 
sarelj,  that  the  baried  face  and  silent  voice  are 
incessantly  present  to  his  eye  and  ear,  nor  even 
to  his  memory.  Btit  there  is  a  place  deeper  down 
than  memory;  there  is  an  unconscious  and  yet 
real  communion,  not  of  mind  with  mind,  but  of 
spirit  with  spirit,  and  soul  with  soul,  while  ear 
and  eye  and  reason  wander  far  enough — ^and 
there  and  thus  the  living  is  for  ever  in  presence 
of  the  dead. 

Or,  t>ake  some  simpler  illustration.  Look  at  the 
perfect  confidence  of  a  child's  face  when  he  is  asleep 
in  his  mother's  arms,  and  you  will  know  that 
even  slumber  does  not  cut  all  communication 
between  the  soul  and  its  experiences  while  awakel 
Look  at  the  grandly  calm  expression  on  the 
slumbering  face  of  some  old  saint  an  hour  before 
his  fading  eyes  open  on  the  splendour  of  the  great 
white  throne,  and  then  at  the  defiant  scowl  of  the 
sleeping  murderer,  whose  scaffold  is  already 
draped  in  black,  and  say  whether  these  are  alike, 
iust  because  neither  remembers  or  thinks  of  any- 
thing. They  do  not  remember,  but  yet  the  taint 
or  the  glory  is  on  their  soul,  and  therefore  one 
sleeps  in  the  shadow  of  death  and  the  other  in 
God's  marvellous  light. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  some  things  continue 
with  us  always,  felt  or  unfelt,  by  night  and  day,  in 
sorrow  and  mirth.  They  do  not  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  our  common  Ufe  like  oil  from  water, 
they  blend  with  it  like  wine ;  and  even  when  you 
pour  in  so  much  of  the  other  element  that  neither 
taste  nor  colour  betrays  their  presence  any  longer, 
tbev  are  there  still.  One  question  stUl  remains. 
ITou  ask,  "  Is  prayer  a  thing  which  can  thus  mingle 
with  our  whole  life  P  "  and  we  can  show  you  that  it 
is.  Consider  what  prayer  means.  Prayer  is  not 
tbe  bended  knee,  nor  the  spoken  word.  It  is  not 
even,  as  the  poet  says,  "the  heaving  of  a  sigh, 
the  dropping  of  a  tear,  the  upward  glancing  of  an 
eye." 

Wherever  three  things  go  together,  there  you 
have  prayer — an  acknowledgment  of  want,  an 
acknowledgment  of  God's  power  to  supply  that 
want,  and  an  appeal  to  Him,  of  any  kind,  to  put 
forth  that  power  to  save. 

«  And  why  may  not  the  first  of  these,  the  sense  of 
want  and  weakness,  interweave  itself  in  the  very 
fibres  of  our  being?  Look  at  a  blind  man  when 
he  least  thinks  about  his  blindness,  and  you  will 
see  that  every  attitude  is  cautious,  every  move- 
ment guarded;  even  his  sleeping  face  tells  you 
that  the  habit  of  watchfulness,  the  sense  of  dan- 
ger, is  still  alive.  ''His  loss  of  sight  is  always 
there." 

Look  at  one  upon  whom  some  heavy  blow  has 
just  fallen  suddenly,  and  even  when  Nature, 
dragged  with  woe,  softly  laps  him  in  merciful 
oblivion,  stUl  an  occasional  sob  will  shake  him, 


and  an  occasional  tear  steal  down  his  face.  The 
darkness  of  one,  the  misfortune  of  the  other,  is 
with  him  even  when  he  forgets  it.  Yes !  and  be 
sure  that  when  we  have  rightly  and  fully  learned 
the  lesson  of  our  countless  wants — when  we  have 
felt  oar  blindness  and  our  ruin — the  effects  will 
pass  into  our  very  being,  will  check  our  reckless 
self-reliance,  will  make  us  gentle  to  others  even 
without  having  to  pause  to  actually  think  of  our 
own  sins,  and  will  give  a  certain  child-like  meekness 
and  docility  to  the  whole  temper  and  tendency  of 
our  lives.  And  God  will  mark  and  requite  this 
ceaseless  confession  of  want,  of  weakness,  exhaling 
like  a  perfume  from  the  whole  existence  of  a  really 
humble  heart. 

The  second  thing  in  prayer  is  acknowledgment 
of  God's  power  to  supply  this  need.  And  who 
shall  deny  that  this  part  also  can  go  far  beyond 
our  feeling  of  it?  In  truth,  no  pious  mind  can 
ever  exercise  itself  about  any  common  thing  except 
by  means  of  this  belief  in  God.  Tell  me,  did  you 
ever  think  of  what  you  have  lost — ^heaven !  and  of 
what  you  have  earned — hell!  and  tremble  to 
remember  that  God  is  holy,  and  that  you  are  a 
sinner  under  His  wrath  and  vengeance?  And 
have  you  now  regained  your  composure,  and  can 
you  do  your  common  duties  in  calmness  and  col- 
lectedness  of  heart?  I  say  then,  either  of  two 
things  has  happened.  Either  your  heart  has  been 
hardened  against  the  warnings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  or  else  it  has  been  composed  by  learning 
that  God  is  love,  and  that  your  atoning  Saviour, 
having  washed  you  in  His  blood,  wraps  around 
you  an  all-sufficient  righteousness.  Surely  if, 
without  presumption,  we  venture  at  all  into  a 
world  where  every  allurement  tempts,  and  over 
which  are  spread  the  wings  of  fallen  angels,  of 
powerful  cunning  and  innumerable  foes,  our 
doing  so  must  be  through  faith  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  stronger  than  they.  Just  as  a 
good  man  is  truthful  from  principle,  even  when 
he  does  not  stop  to  think  that  lies  are  sind, 
so  his  very  repose,  even  if  he  does  not  remind 
himself  of  it,  wiU  be  really  founded  upon  the 
Psalmist's  principle — **  I  will  lay  me  down  in 
peace,  and  sleep  ;  for  it  is  thou  Lord  only  that 
makest  nae  to,  dwell  in  safety." 

Thus  his  whole  life  confesses  his  wants,  and 
leans  on  God  for  their  supply.  And  do  not 
these  two  things  imply  the  third?  do  they  not 
make  up  the  most  powerful  of  all  prayers  ?  The 
ashy  pallor  of  the  face  of  one  who  has  swooned  from 
weariness  and  hunger — does  that  make  no  appeaL 
because  the  lips  are  motionless?  And  if  mine 
be  the  door  where  he  pauses,  if  the  starving 
wretch  has  fainted  upon  my  steps,  do  I  not  find  a 
special  appeal  to  myself  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
totitered  there  ?         | 

Even  se,  Christian,  when  yon  are  commanded 
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to  continue  instant  in  prayer,  the  meaning  is 
this— make  yoar  life  one  unbroken  appeal  to 
God,  by  living  humbly  and  by  living  trustfully, 
and  by  living  upon  the  steps  of  the  palace  of 
the  king. 

Whoever  can  say,  like  Paul,  "  The  life  that  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  kve  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,"  that  man's  every  breath  is  acknowledged  as 
a  prayer  by  God,  that  man  prays  without  ceasing. 
And  whoever  adds  to  such  a  blessed  frame  she 
further  blessedness  of  such  a  Christian  love  as 
counts  the  welfare  of  another  equally  dear  to  him 
with  his  own,  he  (like  Paul  again)  maketh  inter- 
cession for  that  other  without  ceasing,  night  and 
day. 

II.  No  one  who  has  any  such  habit  of  prayer 
will  dream  that  it  absolves  him  from  regular 
seasons  of  deliberate  approach  to  the  mercy  seat. 
No  one  reaches  this  rare  height  of  Christian  excel- 
lence who  has  not  learned  well  the  lesson  of 
obedience,  even  to  commandments  wherein  he 
can  see  no  use.  And  the  commandment  to  pray  J 
with  shut  doors  and  stated  specified  petitions  is  as 
clear  as  anything  in  the  Word  of  Life.  That  alone 
is  quite  enough. 

But,  in  fact,  we  can  see  the  reason  of  so  directing 
as.  We  compare  unceasing  prayerfulness  to  the 
perpetual  remorse  of  a  disgraced  man,  to  the  con- 
stant firmness  of  one  who  has  an  aim  in  life,  and 


to  the  undying  sorrow  of  a  bereaved  and  hiihM 
heart,  all  of  which  mix  with  their  whole  life. 
Well !  but  do  you  fancy  these  will  endure  unless 
there  are  seasons  when  they  rise  to  the  sur&oe 
and  come  to  the  fore-front  P  How  long  would 
remorse  last  without  seasons  of  agonised  regret, 
self-reproach,  and  shame  P  How  long  would  tihe 
heroic  purpose  live,  unfed  with  careful  plans  and 
high  and  ardent  aspirings  P  How  long  would  lost 
love  itself  overshadow  the  life  of  one  who  did  nofc, 
in  many  a  lonesome  hour,  call  back  to  memory 
the  looks  and  tones  of  the  departed  P  No  longer 
will  vague  feelings  of  want  and  of  reliance  linger 
in  that  man's  bosom  who  never  reckons  his  wants 
upon  his  knees,  never  counts  up  some  of  the 
ofienoes  of  the  day,  nor  asks  pardon  from  his  God 
for  his  Bedeemer's  sake. 

All  thanks  and  blessing  be  to  Him  who  lets  us 
come  before  Him  with  our  wants  and  cares  and 
sorrows !  All  honour  and  praise  be  to  Him  who, 
with  bleeding  hands,  tore  down  the  veil  that  shut 
us.  out  from  the  presence  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  I 

See  to  it  tha;t  you  oome  with  no  plea  but  His 
merit.  His  sufiering,  i^id  His  priestly  intercession. 
And  see  to  it  that  through  Him  you  do  come,  and 
that  with  boldness,  thinking  no  care  of  yours  too 
little  to  mention  to  your  Father,  none  too  heavy 
to  be  npUfbed  by  a  Divine  Eight  Hand. 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 

SCRIPTUEE  STOKIBS.    FtBST  Sekibs.    No.  25.    Paul  Before  Felix. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Act$  wnv. 

NTEODUCTION.  We  have  now  traced  St. 
Paul  to  Osesarea.  He  had  left  Jerusalem  for 
ever.  Whom  had  the  city  rejected  and  oast 
out  before  him  P  What  warning  did  Chnst 
utter  ?  (Luke  xiH.  34,  35.)  Now  left  to  its 
fate,  was  soon  destroyed  by  Bomans.  Meanwhile 
Paul  is  a  prisoner,  waiting  for  his  aecusers.  How 
glad  he  wotdd  be  of  the  delay ;  not  now  have  to  make 
a  defence  unprepared,  as  at  Jerusalem. 

I.  The  Accusation.  (Bead  1 — 9.)  Picture  the 
scene :  the  judgment  hall  (zriii.  35)  or  Fk-fetoriimi, 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  similar  to  the  hall  to  , 
which  Christ  was  taken.  The  judge  not  tiie  high 
priest  but  the  Boman  magistrate,  who  would  be 
attended  by  officers,  soldiers,  &c.  Tlie  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  court  more  military  than  eoelesiastacal,  as 
at  last  trial  at  Jerusalem.  Who  are  the  accusers  j' 
Tertullus,  a  trained  Boman  advocate,  instruoted  by 
high  priest  and  elders,  who  are  present  to  watch  the 
case.  How  does  the  advocate  begin?  (ver.  2.) 
Hoping  by  flattery  to  win  the  ear  of  the  magistrate. 
What  are  the  thi*ee  charges?    (1)  IHOayciliiy  to  the 


Boman  empire.  Let  children  see  that  he  names  this 
without  attempting  to  prove  it,  and  compare  passages 
in  Epistles,  to  show  how  St.  Paul  always  taught 
obedience  and  respect  to  those  in  authority.  (See 
Bom.  xiii  1 — 7;  Titus  iii.  1,  &c.)  (2)  flteWsm— t.e., 
that  he  was  a  ringleader  of  a  new  sect.  But  hov 
would  this  affect  the  Bomans,  unless  Christians  were 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  which  they  were  not  ?  (3) 
BacriUge,  In  what  way  ?  Before  had  accused  of 
profaning  Temple,  now  only  allege  that  Paul  was 
attempting  to ;  he  knew  he  could  not  prove  that  he 
had  done  so. 

II.  The  Defence.  (Bead  10—21.)  Why  was 
St.  Paul  glad  of  Felix  for  judg^  ?  because  aoqnainted 
with  customs  ef  Jewish  religion,  so  takes  up  the 
three  points: — (I)  DMoyaUy,  How  kng  had  he  beea 
prisoner  here?  Add  to  these  five  days  one  for  the 
journey,  and  only  six  days  left  of  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  Even  in  those  days  had  not  pttbludy 
taught  or  disputed  anywhere  (ver.  12).  How  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom  I  Tee,  bat  Jews,  having 
hopelessly  rejected  Christ,  were  now  for  a  time  left  to 
own  ways.    (2)  Sehiem,  ue^  making  a  sect  or  foUow- 
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isg  for  mmself.  How  does  he  answer?  that  he 
believed  in  same  6h)d,  saaxe  hope  of  Messiah^  same 
resurrection  as  they  did ;  and  because  bellere  in  law 
and  piTophets,  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Christ. 
(3)  SacrUege.  What  was  one  ol^ject  of  visit  to 
Jerusalem  ?  (ver.  11.)  Besides  coming,  to  worship  at 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  came  also  to  bring  alms  (see 
1  Cor.  zvi.  1)  and  offerings  such  as  Moses'  law 
required.  Did  this  look  like  sacrilege?  Then,  as 
oaimot  prove  these  thii:%B,  what  does  he  suggest  the 
elders  should  do  ?  'Did  thej  hear  him  say  anything 
wxong,  unless  a  hope  of  the  resurrection  is  an 
offence  ? 

Pbactigal  Lbssons.  Let  the  children  notice,  as 
before,  the  quiet  dignity  of  St.  Paul,  as  opposed  to 
the  noisy  blustering  of  his  enemies.  What  was  the 
secret  cf  it  all  ?  (a)  Communion  wUh  Charist,  The 
midnight  visit  would  be  fresh  in  his  thoughts,  and 
uphold  him.  How  fervent  his  prayers  would  be  after 
such  a  revelation !  (6)  A  etmaoienee  at  rest,  (See  ver. 
16.)  Trains  himself  to  keep  conscience  clear.  Had 
many  temptations  and  trials,  but  overcame  in 
strength  greater  than  his  own. 

III.  A  Bbspite.  (Bead  22—27.)  What  did 
Felix  <letermina?  But  Lysias  never  did  some. 
What  might  he  be  afraid  of  ?  (xzii  29.)  So  kept  him 
in  custody :  for  how  long  ?  (ver.  27.)  Picture  the 
apostle  now  in  detention,  probably  in  some  private 


house,  in  charge  of  a  centurion ;  friends  allowed  to 
visit  and  minister  to  his  wants.  Is  there  any  change 
in  his  life  ?  We  shall  see.  One  day  Felix  brings 
home  a  new  wife;  who  is  she,  and  what  is  her 
religion?  With  woman's  curiosity,  wants  to  hear 
the  preacher  of  the  new  soot ;  so  tiie  prisoner  eomes 
in.  Does  he  flatter  the « governor  and  his  bride? 
does  he  plead  for  himself?  Ko,  appeals  to  their 
consciences,  and  warns  of  judgment.  How  did  Felix 
take  it  ?  what  did  he  say  ? 

Practioal  Lissok.  The  danger  of  only  hearing 
without  acting.  We  are  always  hearing  about  God 
and  Christ  from  parents,  teachers,  pastors,  Ac.,  in 
tracts,  sermons,  classes,  Ac.,  often  are  unpleasant, 
put  away  thought;  delay.  Show  awful  danger  of 
delay;  are  nearing  pit,  being  carried  down  stream, 
&c.,  yet  delay  to  lay  hold  of  safety.  Whatjs  it? 
No  other  way  —  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.     Who  will  begin  to-day  ? 

QueaHone  to  he  answered, 

1.  What  accusations  were  made  by  Tertullns  ? 

2.  How  were  they  answer^  ? 

3.  What  was  the  secret  of  Paul's  quiet  calm  ? 

4.  When  did  he  and  Felix  meet  agsin  ? 

5.  What  did  St.  Paul  preach  about  there,  and  with 
what  effect? 

6.  What  does  it  teach  us? 
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BY  F.  V.  F.  8KBNB,  AUTHOB   OF 

CHAPTEE  XI. 
'HE  ancient  cockatoo  was  un- 
doubtedly very  dear  to  poor 
Mrs.  Parry,  as  much  from 
the  associations  connected 
with  him  as  from  his  pri- 
vate virtues;  but  she 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his 
grumbling  statemeni»,  that 
oockie"  did  not  approve  of  railway 
travelling,  in  order  that  she  might 
bestow  her  entire  attention  on  Mary 
Trevelyan,  to  whom  all  her  warmest 
affections  had  long  since  been  given. 
The  gleam  of  brightness  which  Ber- 
tnmd's  question  as  to  the  white  rose  had  called  forth 
soon  passed  from  Mary's  sweet  face  when  she  found 
herself  being  borne  away  from  him  to  enter  on  her 
new  strange  life,  knowing  that  even  her  kind  old  nurse 
would,  in  a  very  few  hours,  disappear  altogether 
from  her  sight.  There  were  two  stout  gentlemen  at 
the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  one  of  whom  was  in- 
tent over  a  Conservative  newspaper,  and  the  other 
equally  engrossed  by  a  well-known  organ  of  Liberal 
opinions,  of  which  fact  they  had  mutually  become 
aware  wh«i,  having  entered  the  train  as  strangers 
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to  each  other,  they  took  a  general  survey  of  their 
position.  The  result  was  that  they  made  no  attempt 
at  conrersatien,  but  simply  glared  upon  one  another 
when/ the  process  of  turning  the  pages  brought  them 
face  to  face.  Their  presence,  however,  prevented 
the  other  occupants  of  the  Carriage  from  talking 
otherwise  than  in  whispers,  which  was  not  of  much 
avail  in  the  rattling  noise  of  the  train,  so  after  nurse 
Parry  had  assured  her  darling  again  and  again  that 
she  sheuld  not  submit  to  be  parted  from  her  long, 
and  that  if  the  Wyndhams  were  not  kind  to  her  she 
was  "  to  come  right  away  off  to  her  old  nurse  that 
minute,''  they  gradually  subsided  into  silence,  and 
Mary  lay  back  with  a  passive  sense  of  being  borne 
away  into  unknown  regions  by  that  pewer  of  destiny 
which  we  are  so  utterly  helpless  to  resist. 

It  was  a  long,  somewhat  tiresome  journey,  which 
had  but  one  moment  of  painful  excitement,  when 
they  reached  the  point  where  Mrs.  Parry  was  to 
leave  her  in  order  to  return  on  the  route  to  London. 
Bertrand  had  discovered,  by  a  skilful  study  of  Brad- 
shaw,  that  it  would  save  the  good  woman  many 
hours'  travelling  if  she  left  Mary  at  the  station  im- 
mediately preceding  that  nearest  to  Chiverley  it- 
self; even  Mrs.  Parry  was  obliged  to  confess  that  no 
harm  was  likely  to  happen  to  her  charge  in  the  riwrt 
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interval  between  the  two  stations,  so  she  reluctantly 
consented  to  leave  her  at  the  first,  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  for  them  both  that  the  time  allowed 
for  the  stoppage  of  the.  train  barely  sufficed  to  land 
Mrs.  Parry  and  the  cockatoo  and  the  multifarious 
packages  in  safety  on  the  platform,  so  that  one 
hurried  embrace  was  aU  that  could  pass  between  her 
and  her  "  precious  treasure,"  as  she  called  her  nurs- 
ling, in  that  last  sad  moment.  Another  instant,  and 
Mary  was  speeding  on  alone,  cut  off  finally,  for  the 
time  at  least,  from  all  assodiations  with  the  happy 
life  of  her  youth.  It  was  evening,  but  still  daylight, 
when  at  last  the  train  drew  up  at  the  little  country 
station  .to  which  she  was  bound.  It  was  a  mere 
wooden  shed,  guarded  by  a  single  porter,  and  with  a 
rustic  gate  leading  out  into  what  appeared  to  be 
a  purely  rural  district  Mary  looked  round  anxiously 
when  fijie  stepped  from  the  carriage,  having  heard 
from  Mr.  Wyndham  that  she  would  be  met  at  this 
point,  although  she  did  not  know  by  whom. 

One  individual  only  was  on  the  platform  besides 
the  solitary  porter,  this  was  a  tall  grey-haired,  man 
in  the  dress  of  a  clergyman,  who  stooped  very  much, 
and  had  a  careworn  subdued  expression  of  face, 
which  did  not  light  up  into  the  smallest  animation 
as  the  train  came  in.  He  moved  with  a  slow  languid 
step  towards  Mary,  who  was  the  only  passenger  that 
alighted  at  the  little  desolate  place,  and,  lifting,  his 
hat,  said,  "Miss  Trevelyan,  no  doubt.  I  am  Mr. 
Wyndham." 

-  **  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  have  come  to  meet  me/' 
she  said. 

"  I  have  brought  the  bosket-carriage  to  take  you 
to  Chiverley/'  he  answered,  in  the  some  slow  in- 
different manner.  "There  is  no  other  conveyance 
that  could  have  taken  you.  I  suppose  you  have 
Ingfgoge;  it  must  be  left  to  come  by  the  carrier's 
cart,"  and  he  moved  away  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  porter,  who  was  hastily  disinterring  Mary's 
boxes  from  the  heap  of  luggage  in  the  ran  in  order 
to  let  the  impatient  guard  carry  on  the  train.  While 
Mr.  Wyndham  was  absent  on  this  mission,  Mary 
moved  towards  the  little  gate,  through  which  egress 
was  given  to  the  rood,  and  suddenly  stopped,  struck 
more  than  she  had  ever  been  in  hei  "^ife  before  by 
the  appearance  of  a  figure  which  suddenly  presented 
itself  before  her  eyes.  An  old  shabby  bosket-canriage 
was  standing  near  the  gate,  with  a  depressed-looking 
pony  harnessed  to  it,  and  standing  by  the  aaimal, 
with  one  hand  on  his  shaggy  mane,  was  the  most 
beautiful  young  woman  she  had  ever  beheld.  We 
have  used  the  term  beautiful,  because  the  impression 
of  beauty  was  distinctly  that  which  was  conveyed 
by  the  whole  aspect  of  the  singularly  attractive 
person  on  whom  Mary  Trevelyan's  ^es  had  now 
fallen  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  but  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  have  said  in  what  the  fasoinotion  of 
the  bright  piquant  face  consisted.  It  was  evident 
that  she  was  not  in  her  first  youth  by  any  mouuL 


She  hod  all  the  appearance  of  being  seven  or  eight- 
and-twcnty,  and  from  the  lightness  and  grace  of  her 
figure  she  probably  looked  younger  than  she  really 
was;  her  features  were  not  symmetrical,  nor  were 
her  eyes  remarkably  large,  but  they  were  ala«t 
startling  in  their  singular  brightness,  and  foil  of  a 
vivid  light  which  seemed  to  flash  from  them  whenever 
they  moved.   They  had  the  power  of  giving  intensity 
and  meaning  to  their  expression  which,  as  Mary  came 
to  know  later,  never  failed  of  its  effect  on  those 
towards  whom  they  were  turned.    Her  complerion 
was  dazzlingly  fair,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
lovely  rose-tint  on  her  cheek.    Her  hair,  which  was 
all  drawn  back  from  her  face  and  left  te  fall  in 
waving  masses  from  the  band  of  blue  ribbon  by 
which  it  was  loosely  tied  together,  was  distiDcUy 
blonde,  but  with  all  sorts  of  capricious  shades  of 
gold  and  bronze  running  through  it  to  give  it  odour 
and  warmth,  and  there  was  a  witchery  impossible  to 
describe  in  the  curve  of  her  softly  smiling  lips,  in 
the  gleam  of  her  brightly  glancing  eyes,  and  the 
play  of  expression  on  her  mobile  faoe.     She  was  not 
tall,  but  perfectly  proportioned,  with  the  daintieEt 
little  hands  and  feet  and  a  lithe  pliant  figure,  which 
looked  peculiarly  slight  and  delicate  from  the  aizy 
grace  of  her  movements.   She  wore  a  hot  ooquettiBhly 
looped  up  on  one  side  so  as  to  display  the  exquisite 
contour  of  her  cheek  and  the  rings  of  burnished 
gold,  into  which  the  unrestrained  naturally  curling 
hair  had  formed  itself  round  her  slender  throat ;  her 
short  summer  dress,  freely  displaying  the  miniature 
boots  she  wore  on  her  pretty  feet,  was  nuuie  of 
simple  materials,    but  with  such  admirable  taste 
that  it  enhanced  in  no  small  degree  the  singular 
attractiveness  of  her  appeoronoe.     If  she  had  been 
painted   on  an    artist's    canvas    as    she    appeared 
before  Mary  at  that  moment,  with  every  line  faith- 
fully rendered,  it  is  probable  that  any  one  seeing 
the  picture  would  have  said  there  was  nothing  in 
her  actual  face  or  form  to  warrant  the  statement 
which,  however,  might  be  made  with  perfect  troth, 
that  she  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating-looking 
women  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  but  no  man  ever 
met  Laura  Wyndham's  speaking  gaze,  and  saw  the 
fiash  of  her  smile  light  up  her  bewitching  hce 
without  being  sutjugated  more  or  less  by  the  charm 
she  possessed,  and  which  could  not  be  described  even 
by  those  who  felt  it* 

For  at  least  five  minutes,  while  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
wearily  instructing  the  porter  what  to  do  with  the 
luggage,  Mary  Trevelyan  stood  and  looked  at  this 
strangely  beautiful  vision  in  a  sort  of  bewildered 
admiration^  and  it  was  not  till  the  clergyman's  slow 
approach  roused  her  from  her  reverie,  that  she 
perceived  how  completely  she  herself  hod  been 
scanned  from  head  to  feot  by  the  far  keener 
scrutiny  of  the  bright  piercing  eyes  that  darted 
their  glances  full  on  her  face. 

The  porter  now  came  up  and  took  her  tk 


"Ujd*D|[htcr!'  he  coaUnoed,  wftTing  hiihuid  towudi  the  pratty  figure  at  tlie  poBy'l  haad."- 
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duty  which  he  was  very  seldom  called  upon  to  per- 
form at  this  retired  station,  and  then  Mr.  Wyndham 
held  the  gate  open  for  her,  and  she  passed  through 
towards  the  carriage.  • 

*'My  daughter,"  he  continued,  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  pretty  figure  at  the  pony's  head,  and, 
with  a  light  rapid  step,  Laura  Wyndham  came  to- 
wards her,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Trevelyan ;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible,  for  your  own  sake,  to  bid  you 
welcome  to  Chiverley,  considering  what  a  doleful 

place  it  is." 

Mr.  Wyndham  cast  a  deprecating  glance  at  his 
daughter ;  but  meeting  the  full  gaze  of  her  bright 
eyes  in  return,  he  apparently  checked  some  expos- 
tulation he  was  about  to  utter,  and  turning  to  Mary 
he  helped  her  into  the  little  carriage,  while  Laura 
sprang  lightly  as  a  bird  on  to  the  step,  and  poised 
herself  on  a  little  seat  at  the  back. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  your  place,"  said  Mary, 
with  her  gentle  courtesy.  "  I  am  so  sorry ;  you  will 
not  be  comfortable  there." 

''Oh  dear  yes!  This  elegant  wooden  seat  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  a  foot-boy;  but  we  do  not 
possess  so  magnificent  an  appendage,  therefore  I 
may  as  w«ll  profit  by  the  luxuries  provided  for  him, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  me  to  keep  the 
station  in  sight  as  long  as  possible,  which  is  decidedly 
desirable,  as  it  is  the  only  token  we  have  that  we  are 
living  in  a  peopled  country  at  alL" 

Her  light  scoffing  tone  was  very  foreign  to  Mary's 
natural  disposition,  yet  she  was  conscious  that  there 
was  a  certain  charm  in  the  outspoken  recklessness  of 
Laura's  manner.  They  had  started  by  this  time, 
the  pony  going  at  a  slow  jog-trot,  flinging  his  head 
from  side  to  side  all  the  way,  as  if  he  too  were  i>er- 
fectly  reckless  and  indifferent  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Mr.  Wyndham  held  the  reins,  and  gave 
them  an  occasional  shake,  of  which  the  pony  took 
not  the  slightest  notice,  while  he  himself  sat  silent, 
in  a  stooping  posture,  with  his  head  bent  down; 
once  he  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  be  polite,  and, 
pointing  to  a  little  hamlet  further  on,  through  which 
the  road  would  apparently  lead  them,  told  Maiy  it 
was  Chiverley  village. 

*^  You  have  a  population  then,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  to  Laura,  who  returned  the  glance,  saying, 
"Tes,'  a  population  of  aborigines,  who  might  very 
well  rank  with  the  ancestral  gorillas,  froih  whom 
tiiey  are  clearly  descended.'* 

'  "Laura,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Wyndham,  timidly, 
"I  fear  you  will  pr^udice  Miss  Trevelyan  against 
Chiverley  before  she  has  even  seen  it." 

"Perhaps  you  will  tiy,  then,  whether  your  own 
private  views  respecting  your  cure  of  souls  will  prove 
more  enlivening,"  said  Laura,  and,  composedly  turn- 
ing her  back  on  her  father,  she  appeared  to  ignore 
his  existence  for  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 
^    ''My  daughter  findg  Chiverley  very  dull,"  said 


Mr.  Wyndham,  in  a  depressed  tone,  "  and  I  am  afraid 
you  may  feel  the  same.  Miss  Trevelyan." 

"  I  like  living  in  the  country,"  she  answered,  "  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  it ; "  and  very  little 
more  was  said  while  they  drove  on  through  a  tract 
of  country  which  seemed  certainly  rather  bleak  and 
deserted,  till  they  reached  the  village.  It  consisted 
of  two  or  three  rows  of  dilapidated-looking  cottages, 
with  untidy  children,  miserably  dad,  playing  round 
the  doors;  there  was  no  sign  of  church  or  school- 
house  in  it.  A  sharp  turn  up  a  steep  lane  led  them 
to  a  gate,  leading  into  grounds  that  would  have  been 
pretty,  shaded  as  they  were  by  fine  old  trees,  if  they 
had  not  been  in  a  state  of  complete  neglect^  and  at 
a  little  distance  within  them,  on  a  height,  stood  a 
substantial  stone  house,  which  Mr.  Wyndham  in- 
formed Mary  was  Chiverley  Beotoiy,  and  her  future 
home.  _«_ 

CHAPTER   Xn. 

It  was  almost  dark  by  the  time  Mr.  Wyndham's 
pony-carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Chiverley 
Bectory,  and  the  lamps  were  lit  in  the  little  hall  and 
in  the  sitting-room,  of  which  the  door  sfood  wide 
open.  Laura  Wyndham  jmmped  down  unaided,  be- 
fore her  father  had  assisted  Maxy  to  alight,  and, 
entering  the  house  with  her  light  quick  step,  she 
bounded  away  up  the  stain,  as  if  she  had  no  oonoem 
whatever  with  i^e  new  guest  or  with  the  anange- 
ments  of  any  person  but  herself.  Mr.  Wyndham 
left  the  depressed  pony  standing  unguarded  at  the 
door,  while  he  led  Mary  into  a  small  shabbily-fur- 
nished drawing-room,  where  an  indolent-looking 
elderly  lady  was  reclining  in  im  easy  chair,  and 
introduced  her  as  Mrs.  Wyndham.  She  was  not 
an  attractive  person  certainly,  either  in  appearance 
or  manners,  with  heavy  eyes  and  a  faded  meaning- 
less face,  which  was  only  redeemed  from  being  really 
unpleasant  by  its  look  of  easy  good-humour.  She 
was  carelessly  and  badly  dressed,  but  she  looked  like 
a  lady,  and,  having  slowly  reared  herself  out  of  her 
chair  to  greet  Miss  Trevelyan  and  asked  her  to  sit 
down,  she  let  herself  sink  back  into  it  again,  as  if 
the  exertion  had  been  too  much  for  her.  A  small 
table  stood  by  her  side,  on  which  was  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  plate  of  eatables  of  some  kind,  the  consumption 
of  which  she  resumed  while  she  carelessly  asked 
Mary  a  few  questions  as  to  her  journey. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  waited  tea  for  3£iss 
Trevelyan,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Wyndham,  uneasily. 

"So  I  did,"  she  answered;  "do  yoii  not  see  it 
ready  on  the  table  there,  and  I  told  the  y6ung  men 
they  need  not  come  in  for  it  till  nine  o'clock,  but  I 
could  not  wait  myself,  that  was  quite  impossible— 
where  is  Laura  ?"  she  continued,  calling  out  to  Mr. 
Wyndham  as  he  was  turning  to  leave  the  room  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  accomplished  an  oppres- 
sive duty. 

"  Gone  ur-.  i:*iri  I  believe." 
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"  WeH,  I  do  think  she  might  have  waited  to  take 
Miss  Treyelyan  to  her  room;  but  it  is  always  the 
way,  she  pleased  herself  of  conise.  Call  Sally  as 
yon  pass  the  kitchen  stair,  Mr.  Wyndham ;  she  must 
do  it."  He  went  out  meekly  to  execute  the  order, 
and  'Mrs.  W;^ndham  occupied  henelf  with  her  tea 
till  a  red-43heeked  country  girl  appeared,  whom  she 
desired  to  conduct  the  lady  to  her  room. 

"  You  will  find  tea  ready  when  you  haye  changed 
your  dress/'  she  added  to  Mary,  and  the  risitor,  feel- 
ing somewhat  disconsolate  at  her  reception,  followed 
the  servant  along  the  passage  and  up  the  stairs  io  a 
small  plainly-furnished  bed-room,  where  her  boxes 
had  already  been  deposited.    Her  first  impulse  was 
to  walk  to  the  window,  and  she  saw  that  it  presented 
a  wide  landscape  of  moorland  and  hill,  over  which 
her  thoughts  flew  fast  to  the  distant  train  that  was 
even  then  bearing  her  one  love  down  to  Dover,  from 
whence  he  would  soon  place  the  sea  between  herself 
and  him.    A  choking  sensation  in  her  throat  warned 
her  that  she  must  not  indulge  in  these  reflections 
now  if  she  wished  to  meet  her  new  friends  cheer- 
fully, and,  with  the  quiet  strength  which  was  one 
of  her  chief  characteristics,  she  drove  back  all  sad 
recollections  or  forebodings,  and  prepared  to  join 
the  family  of  which  she  was  to  form  a  part  hence- 
forward. 

No  one  came  to  conduct  her  down,  and  she  made 
her  way  by  herself  to  the  sitting-room,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes.  She  found  the  whole  party  as- 
sembled ;  Mrs.  Wyndham  retained  her  former  place, 
and  having  finished  her  own  meal,  she  sat»  with  half- 
shnt  eyes,  watching  the  rest  of  the  family  engaged 
on  theirs.  Laura  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table  pouring  out  the  tea»  and  now  that  she  had 
removed  her  hat,  and  the  lamp-light  fell  on  her  bright 
animated  face  and  the  pretty  disorder  of  her  fair 
onrling  hair,  she  looked  certainly  one  of  the  most 
charming  visions  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  She 
seemed  in  gay  spirits^  talking  in  a  caressing  melo- 
dious tone  to  two  young  men  who  sat  on  each  side 
of  her,  and  darting  the  eloquent  glances  of  h^ 
sparkling  eyes  from  the  one  to  the  other  Ttath  appa- 
rently very  impartial  coquetry. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  taking  his  tea  with  as  melancholy  an  air  as  if 
it  were  the  last  meal  before  his  execution ;  but^he 
rose  to  place  a  chair  for  Mary  as  she  came  in,  and 
named  the  two  young  men  to  her  as  his  pupils  and 
the  inmates  of  his  house — Charles  Bavenant  and 
John  Femberton. 

The  first-named  seemed  about  one-and-twenty, 
rather  under-sized,  but  with  a  well-knit^  vigorous 
frame — a  round  good-humoured  face,  merry  hazel 
eyes,  and  hair  of  a  sufficiently  ruddy  tint  to  be  called 
red  by  hia  enemies,  if.  he  had  any,  which  seemed  ex- 
tremelj  unlikely.  The  other  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  him,  veiry  taU  and  strongly-built,  with  a  somewhat 
ungainly   :figure,  large   features,   very  black   hair, 


which  hung  down  over  his  low  broad  forehead,  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  from  under  which  his  dark  eyes 
looked  out  with  somewhat  of  the  wistful  gaze  we 
see  in  those  of  a  Newfoundland  dog;  he  was  evidently 
at  least  two  or  three  years  older  than  his  companion. 

Mary  Trevelyau  became  conscious,  as  she  took  her 
place  quietly  at  the  table,  that  she  was  the  object  of 
very  keen  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Davenant, 
who  looked  long  at  her  sweet  white  face  and  deep 
grey  eyes,  with  a  gaze  whicb  was  certainly  not  one 
of  disapproval;  but  John  Femberton  never  so  much 
as  glanced  towards  her.  With  his  whol^  soul  in  hie 
eyes,  he  was  entirely  absorbed  in  watching  Laura, 
whose  every  movement  he  followed  with  the  same 
sort  of  adoring  gaze  with  which  the  fire-worshipper 
traces  the  dazzling  course  of  the  sun  through  the 
Eastern  heavens.  Laura  continued  her  conversation 
with  them  both  so  soon  as  the  new  -  comer  was 
seated,  and  supplied  with  tea;  but  it  was  with  no 
small  astonishment  that  Mary  heard  the  familiar 
and  endearing  terms  in  which  she  addressed  the 
young  men,  "dear  Charlie"  and  "dearest  John" 
being  introduced  into  every  sentence  she  spoke. 
Laura  instantly  detected  Miss  Trevelyaa's  look  of 
surpsise,  and  replied  to  it  just  as  composedly  as  if 
her  guest  had  spoken  aloud. 

"I  am  Charlie  and  John's  adopted  sister,  Miss 
Trevelyan,  and  of  course  I  treat  them  in  every 
respect  as  my  brothers." 

"  Yes,  there  are  all  sorts  of  curious  relationships 
amongst  us  h^e,  which  it  will  take  you  some  time 
to  understand,"  said  Charlie^  looking  across  the 
table  to  Mary  with  a  coijnoal  smile. 

*'  Don't  be  mischievous,  sir,"  said  Laura,  flashing 
round  her  brilliant  eyes  upon  him.  "  Come,  you  have 
to  tell  me  all  you  have  been  doing  to-day  while  oar 
miserable  pony  was  dragging  us  at  a  snail's  pace  to 
and  from  the  station." 

*'  Where  I  suppose  you  dazzled  that  unfortunate 
porter  into  complete  oblivion  of  iiis.  duties.  The 
man  always  seems  in  a  perfect  maze  when  you  are 
there;  he  watches  you  flitting  about  the  platform 
as  if  you  were  some  wonderful  bird  with  beautiful 
plumage,  who  is  just  going  to  take  wings  and  fly 
away.  Tou  will  cause  an  accident  to  the  train  some' 
of  these  days,  Lurline,  and  then  you  will  have  men's 
lives  as  well  as  their  souls  to  answer  for." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  Charlie," 
said  Lam»,  but  without  a  shade  of  annoyance  in 
her  voice;  and  Femberton  broke  in  hastily,  "You 
wished  to  know  where  we  had  been ;  we  went  to  get 
those  ferns  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  which 
yow  said  you  wished  for." 

"  Yes,  a  six  miles  walk,  and  a  bog  at  the  end  of 
it,  in  which  John  went  up  to  his  waist  that  he 
might  reach  a  particular  plant  he  thought  you 
would  fancy,"  said  Charlie.  "  Oh,  and  by  the  way; 
Lurline,  we  came  across  a  curious  instance  of  that 
very  dominion  of  yours  over  the  souls  of^  men  of 
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which  I  have  been  speaking.  Ton  mnst  know/'  he 
continned,  courteously  addressing  Mary,  *'that 
Laura  has  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  any  new  plants  in  these  part-s, 
except  by  begging  and  stealings  she  goes  into  every 
cottage  where  she  sees  a  scarlet  geranium  or  a 
fuchsia^  and  so  sweetly  admires  it  and  laments  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  rectory  garden,  that  she 
invariably  comes  away  with  the  plant,  eagerly  be- 
stowed as  a  gift  by  the  charmed  natives." 

*'  It  is  a  very  good  plan/'  said  Laura,  composedly; 
"  but  what  is  the  instance  you  spoke  of,  Charlie  P" 

"You  know  that  sulky  old  curmudgeon,  Stephen 
Hewlett,  whe  lives  in  a  lonely  hut  over  the  river  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  and  he  actually  has  a  red  camellia  which 
his  son  brought  him  as  a  present  before  he  started 
on  his  last  voyage,  and  the  eld  monster  will  not  give 
it  to  me." 

*'  But  he  will/'  said  Charlie,  laughing ;  "  that  is 
just  the  point.  He  called  ns  as  we  were  passing  at 
seme  distance,  and  told  us  that '  he  had  been  wor- 
rited nohow'  ever  since  Miss  Lorelei  had  been  there, 
because  he  had  refused  his  plant  to  her.  '  I  never 
thought  to  part  with  it,'  he  said ;  '  but,  pretty  dear, 
her  can  have  it,  and  you  had  beet  make  off  with  it, 
young  gentlemen,  for  fears  I  changes  my  mind.'" 

**  Oh,  that  is  charming !"  exclaimed  Laura ;  "  I  am 
80  glad !" 

"  Surely  you  will  not  take  it!"  said  Mary,  with  a 
tone  of  surprise  in  her  low  voice. 

"  Why  not  ?  It  will  be  better  seen  in  our  green- 
house than  in  Stephen's  hut." 

"  It  is  in  the  hall/'  said  Pemberton,  quietly. 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie;  "John  actually  carried  it 
home  all  the  way  this  hot  day,  hugging  it  to  his 
bosom  affectionately,  aa  if  it  had  been  a  baby." 

"  Dearest  John,  how  sweet  of  yon  I "  said  Laura, 
with  a  winning  smile,  which  made  the  honest  fellow 
quiver  with  delight. 

"  Surely  you  have  finished  your  tea,  good  people!" 
said  Mrs.  Wyndham,  with  a  yawn.  "  I  am  tired  to 
death ;  and  I  am  sure  that  Mary  must  be  the  same ; 
do  let  OS  have  prayers  and  get  to  bed. 


»» 


Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  To  bed  at  ten ! 
primitive  simplicity,  indeed ! "  she  said. 

But  Mrs.  Wyndham  had  already  rung  the  bell, 
and  the  servants  came  in — Sally  and  another  country 
girl  of  the  same  type,  followed  by  an  awkward 
slouching  youth,  who  acted  as  groom  and  gardener, 
and  who,  with  the  two  women,  constitated  the  whole 
establishment.  They  trooped  out  again  as  soon  as 
their  master  had  read  a  few  prayers  in  a  mono- 
tonous tone  of  voice,  and  then  the  family  dispersed 
to  bed. 

When  Mary  went  to  bid  her  hostess  good-night, 
Mrs.  Wyndham  looked  for  a  few  minutes  kindly  into 
the  gentle  face,  and  passed  her  hand  over  the  sleeve 
of  Mary's  black  dress,  with  an  evident  recollection 
of  the  cause  of  her  deep  mourning. 

"  I  hope  yon  will  be  happy  here,  my  dear/'  she 
said;  "but  you  must  manage  to  find  your  owm 
amusements  and  ooonpations ;  I  am  too  much  out  of 
health  to  exert  myself  in  any  way,  and  my  step- 
daughter is  always  absorbed  in  her  own  oonoems; 
if  it  suits  her  own  self  to  make  a  friend  of  you  she 
will,  but  not  otherwise." 

It  was  not  a  very  cheering  prospect,  Mary  thought, 
as  she  went  np-stairs,  but  it  did  not  trouble  her,  for 
her  whole  heart  was  so  exclusively  given  up  to  one 
affection,  that  it  made  veiy  little  difference  to  her 
where  she  was  or  how  she  was  treated,  so  long  as 
she  dwelt  where  the  sound  of  Bertrand's  voioe  could 
not  reach  her  ear,  nor  the  smile  of  his  bine  eyes 
make  sunshine  on  her  path.  It  was  a  warm  summer 
night;  she  sat  down  by  the  open  window,  because 
she  always  felt  nearer  to  her  one  love  when  she  could 
look  out  to  the  skies  that  were  arching  over  his  head 
as  well  as  her  own ;  and  she  had  just  begun  to  comb 
out  the  long  waving  masses  of  her  dusky  hair,  when 
there  came  a  sharp  quick  knock  at  the  door,  followed 
at  once  by  the  entrance  of  Laura  Wyndham,  who 
took  a  chair,  set  it  down  opposite  to  Mary,  and, 
planting  her  dainty  little  slippered  feet  on  a  stooU 
said,  "  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you ;  of  oourse  yon  do 
not  want  to  go  to  bed  yet." 

{To  be  coHtinvud,) 


CHRISTIAN  TOLERANCK 

"  For  hA  that  is  not  against  ns  ii  on  oar  part/'— St.  Mask  is.  4fL 
Ho  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."— St.  Mxtt.  xii  SO. 


II 


!SE  two  verses  express  the  tolerance 
and  the  intolerance  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesns  Christ.  According  to  the  first, 
we  should  justly  consider  Christianity 
to  be  a  tolerant  religion;  and  many 
admirers  of  ezcossiTe  toleration  have  based  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  upon  these  striking 
words.  "He  that  is  not  against  ns  is  on  our 
part,"  they  say,  clearly  indicates  that  actiye  seal  is 


not  necessary  in  order  that  wa  shoald  show  our* 
selves  to  be  on  Christ^s  side;  that  He  himself 
admits  that  we  are  His  supporters  if  only  we  are 
not  engaged  in  active  hostility  against  His  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oonld  tolerate  no 
opinion  or  system  of  religions  thought  different 
from  their  own,  found  in  Christ's  statement,  "Be 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,"  an  argument 
in  support  of  their  own  intolenuice.    Thus  it  » 
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that  two  extremely  opposite  views  of  the  tolerative 
spirit  of  GhriBtianitj  have  found  apparently  oppp- 
sice  declarations  to  support  them.  I  believe  that 
every  earnest  student  of  Scripture  must  feel  that 
the  only  satisfactory  method  of  reaUy  arriving  at 
the  meaning  of  any  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  is 
to  put  ourselves  as  &r  as  possible  into  the  position 
of  those  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed. 
However  our  Lord's  teaching  was  intended,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  was,  for  the  permanent  enlightenment 
and  instruction  of  the  Church,  we  may  be  confident 
that  its  primary  object  was  to  instruct,  in  dear 
and  simple  language,  those  whom  he  addressed 
upon  topics  of  which  they  as  yet  knew  absolutely 
nothing. 

Let  us,  therefore,  set  ourselves  to  examine  under 
what  circumstances  Christ  made  the  two  apparently 
dissimilar  statements  which  I  have  proposed  for 
our  consideration  in  this  paper.  I  commence 
with  that  which  expresses  the  intolerance  of  the 
religion  of  Christ — "He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
againat  me."  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  just  per- 
formed a  splendid  miracle:  a  man  who  was  at 
once  both  blind  and  dumb  had  suddenly  the  power 
given  him  to  see  and  speak.  Performed  within 
sight  of  a  crowd,  the  object  of  the  miraculous  cure 
living,  there  to  be  questioned  by  any  who  chose  to 
interrogate  Him,  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact. 
The  only  chance  left  to  His  enemies,  therefore,  was 
to  explain  it  away.  They  must  admit  the  cure, 
but  the  motive  power  wh^ph  accomplished  it  they 
might  be  able  to  impugn.  Thus  they  sought  to 
persuade  the  people  that  Christ  had  cast  out  devils 
by  the  aid  of  Beelzebub,  the  ehief  of  devils.  To 
this  Christ  replies,  "How  con  such  a  thing  be? 
It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Can  Satan  oast  out 
Satan  ?  "  And  then,  having  put  them  to  shameful 
silence,  He  utters  the  great  moral  truth,  "  He  that 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  What  those  words 
meant  then,  and  what,  therefore,  those  words  must 
mean  now,  I  think  there  can  be,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  surrounding  circumstances,  but  little 
difficulty  in  understanding.  They  declare  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  can  be  no  neutrality, 
no  half-heartedness,  no  innocent  indifference. 
There  are  but  two  kingdoms — Christ's  and  Satan's 
— and  if  you  belong  not  to  the  one,  you  must  \ty 
necessity  be  a  member  of  the  other.  Some  people 
think  that  you  may  be  inwardly  indifferent  to 
Christ,  and  so  as  you  do  not  express  that  indif. 
ferenoe  in  any  overt  act  of  opposition,  you  cannot 
be  said  to  be  against  Christ.  But  let  us  remember 
that  the  only  difference  between  an  inward  passive 
opposition  and  an  outward  active  opposition  is  that 
the  one  is  visible  to  man  and  the  other  is  con. 
cealed.  Therefore,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  a 
matter  in  which  GK>d  is  concerned,  this  difference 
at  Ance  ceases,  as  the  thought  of  the  heart  is  qr 
known  to  Him  as  the  act  of  the  life,  and  so  the 


two  becomes  identical.  Besides^  let  us  refine  and 
explain  the  matter  away  as  you  will,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  man  to  be  really  indifferent  in 
regard  to  any  matter.  Man  is  not  made  to  be 
indifferent.  Everything  which  a  man  sees  or 
hears  must  excite  some  kind  of  sentiment  in  him. 
Now,  above  and  beyond  all  other  objects,  religion 
of  any  kind  is  calculated  to  excite  some  kind  of 
emotion  and  sentiment  in  man,  and  it  must  be  one 
of  adhesion  or  opposition.  The  absence  of  the  one 
implies  the  existence  of  the  other.  This,  then,  is 
the  intolerance  of  the  Gk>spel;  it  will  accept  no 
divided  allegianoe ;  it  will  allow  no  Laodioea  where 
the  lukewarm  for  Christ  or  Satan,  for  truth  or 
falsehood,  may  abide  in  safety. 

If,  then,  we  look  around  us  at  the  world  and 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  look  within  us  at  our 
own  lives,  in  public  and  in  private,  and  examine 
the  impulses  and  feelings  of  our  own  hearts,  shall 
we  not  find  many  a  man  on  whose  lips  there  is  the 
word  of  adoration  and  of  praise,  and  who  may  be 
the  enemy  of  Christ  after  all  P  There  are  few, 
indeed,  who  would  be  willing  to  confess  themselves 
against  Christ,  but  He  tells  us  himself  that  all  are 
against  Him  who  are  not  acting  earnestly,  perse- 
veringly,  and  lovingly  for  him.  From  this,  which 
some  seem  to  think  a  harsh  intolerant  view  of 
Christ's  religion,  many  turn  aside  to  obtain  some 
consolation  from  the  more  tolerant  aspect  of 
Christianity  presented  in  the  other  passage  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Here,  it 
is  thought,  is  some  palliation  and  encouragement, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  are  not  against  Chvist  are 
admitted  by  Him  to  be  on  His  part.  Judging 
from  the  immediate  circumstances  in  connection 
with  which  these  words  were  spoken,  can  we  for  a 
moment  suppose  them  at  all  capable  of  such  an 
interpretation  as  is  often  put  upon  them  now? 
The  circumstances  were  these :  The  disciples  had 
come  across  some  man  who  was  casting  out  devils 
by  the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesas.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  disciples  regularly  in  attendance  on  our 
Lord,  and  consequently  these  disciples  were  indig- 
nant that  any  other  than  one  of  themselves  should 
perform  miracles  or  wonders  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
They  therefore  rebuked  him  for  his  presumption. 
They  found  fault  with  and  silenced  one  who  was 
doing  good  works  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Self- 
confident  in  having  done  well,  they  make  no 
secret  of  the  matter.  They  go  to  their  master, 
and  boast  of  their  zeal  for  His  cause :  "  Master, 
we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  he 
foUoweth  not  us,  and  we  forbade  him  because  he 
followeth  not  us."  These  men  knew  nothing  of 
the  tolerance  of  Christianity,  so  their  Lord  had  to 
explain  it  to  them.  "  He  that  is  not  against  me  is 
on  our  part." 

Now  let  us  at  the  outset  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  said  here  about  being  for  or  against  Christ 
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Himself;  it  is  all  in  the  plural  us.  It  refers  to  the 
corporate  body — ^the  Church  of  Christ,  composed 
then  of  disciples,  consisting  now  of  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus  wherever  they  are  found.  Here  was 
a  man  doing  works  of  great  mercy,  performing 
those  blessed  deeds  in  the  name  of  Jesus  alone,  a 
true  disciple  of  Christ,  but  doing  good  after  his 
own  fashion.  The  intolerant  spirit  in  the  disciples 
cannot  brook  this.  It  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed  what  a  strange  complaint  they  made  to 
Christ.  "He  was  casting  out  devils  indeed  in 
Thy  name,  but  (observe  his  terrible  sin)  he  fol- 
loweth  not  us."  There  was  more  zeal  there  for 
tbe  dignity  of  their  own  position  than  for  the 
honour  of  their  Master.  The  Christ  who  will 
admit  no  toleration  of  lukewarmness  as  regards 
devotion  to  Himself,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
no  intolerance  on  the  part  of  some  who  bear  His 
name  towards  others  who  bear  it  likewise.  The 
charge  the  disciples  brought  against  this  worker 
in  Jesus'  name  was,  afler  all,  to  his  honour,  for 
what  was  the  previous'  history  of  the  disciples 
themselves,  as  contained  in  this  very  chapter? 
What  wotQd  this  man  hav6  been  doing  if  he  had 
been  following  with  them  instead  of  doing  deeds 
of  mercy  in  Jesus'  name  P  They  had  been  up  on 
the  top  of  Tabor;  Christ  had  been  transfigured 
before  three  of  them ;  the  body  of  His  humanity 
had  been  lit  up  with  a  sudden  burst  of  heavenly 
glory ;  the  two  departed  heroes,  Moses  and  Elias, 
representatives  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  the 
old  dispensation,  had  appeared  in  glory  conversing 
with  the  Son  of  God!  Must  not  such  a  scene 
have  called  back  to  them  all  that  was  splendid  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  all  that  was  great  in 
the  promise  of  the  future  ?  Must  not  something 
of  the  glory  of  that  soene  have  remaiiled  in  their 
hearts,  as  the  gold  lingers  upon  the  cloud  after  the 
sun  has  passed  below,  and  stirred  their  souls  with 
a  wild  enthusiasm  for  their  "^Master  P  Fresh  from 
such  an  ordination  as  that,  one  would  have  thought 
they  might  have  absolved  a  world  from  its  suffer* 
ing,  but  their  very  first  effort,  owing  to  their 
want  of  faith,  is  a  failure.  They  seek  to  cast  out  a 
devil,  and  they  cannot ;  and  when  the  father  brings 
forward  the  dumb  child,  and  teUs  Jesus  how  His 
disciples  had  failed  to  cast  it  out,  as  it  were  wearied 
with  their  want  of  spirituality  and  faith.  He  says, 
"  O  faithless  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with 
you  P  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?  "  And  then, 
with  Jesus,  they  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Caper- 
naum, and  what  is  the  conversation  with  which 
men,  fresh  from  such  a  scene  of  splendour  and 
from  a  rebuke  so  full  of  indignation  and  love, 
beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way  P  A  dispute  as  to 
which  of  them  should  be  greatest !  And  Christ 
has  to  tell  them  that  he  who  is  most  a  servant,  he 
who  does  most  work  for  Christ  and  for  His  poor 
loniy  ones,  he  alaii*  ahatt  be  greatest.     Fi^sh 


from  such  scenes  and  such  teachings,  these  men 
come  upon  one  working  for  Christ.  He  was  doing 
what  they  had  failed  to  do ;  he  was,  indeed,  not 
following  with  them;  he  had  no  share  in  the 
failure  to  exorcise  the  dumb  spirit ;  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  wlio  should  be 
greatest;  he  had  received  no  rebuke  from  the 
great  Master^s  lips.  Does  it  not  strike  us  now 
what  spirit  it  was  that  made  the  objection,  and 
what  it  was  that  our  Lord  rebuked  by  His  answer? 
The  need  for  teaching  such  tolerance  has  not  yet 
passed  away,  any  more  than  the  necessity  for 
reiterating  the  other  statement  as  regards  tlie 
intolerance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  a 
deal  of  spurious  toleration  and  of  unchristian  in- 
tolerance in  the  present  day.  Men  are  extremely 
tolerant  just  where  Christ  would  not  be  tolerant, 
and  they  are  extremely  intolerant  where  He  wonld 
have  them  exercise  the  widest  and  largest  tolera- 
tion possible.  There  is  a  man,  for  instance,  who, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  has  cast  out  of  himself  the 
devils  of  lust  and  pride,  and  who,  by  the  saine 
name,  is  seeking  to  cast  these  demons  ont  of 
others.  He  is  a  peculiar  man;  he  has  certain 
oddities ;  he  goes  awkwardly  through  society ;  he  is 
rather  wild  and  extravagant  in  his  religious  bdief ; 
he  is  an  extreme  man,  and  to  polite  refined  society 
extreme  men  are  most  objectionable.  Por  such  a 
man  there  is  no  toleration.  He  is  in  the  wrong  in 
many  instances,  no  doubt,  but  his  ohiefest  crime 
is  his  following  not  us.  Therefore,  for  such  a  one 
some  of  us  have  no  toleration  to  spare.  Is  not  that 
the  way  too  often  with  Christians,  and  is  it  not 
only  a  repetition  of  the  old  error  for  which  the 
disciples  were  rebuked  P  Or,  there  is  another  man 
who  differs  very  widely  from  some  others  in  his 
religious  opinions.  Those  others,  perhaps,  hold 
their  religious  opinions  for  no  better  reason  than 
simply  they  happen  to  have  been  taught  them  when 
young.  They  hold  them  carelessly,  faithlessly, 
coldly.  And  yet  that  man,  in  Christ's  name,  has 
cast  out  of  himself  all  the  prejudioes  and  formalities 
with  which  he  was  imbued,  and  through  toil  and 
suffering  has  struggled  towards  the  light,  and 
striven,  with  every  effort  of  his  heart  and  soul,  to 
find  out  the  truth,  at  any  painful  cost,  of  dissever- 
ing old  associations  or  renouncHng  old  opiniona, 
and  drifting  even  for  a  while  upon  the  bleak  waves 
of  doubt,  the  mad  storm  howling  through  the 
rig^g,  his  sails  and  cordage  torn,  and  no  gleam 
of  light  to  tell  him  he  is  nearing  that  towards 
which  he  struggles  with  such  jwdn  and  sorrow  and 
toil.  For  such  a  on^  too  many  Christians  have 
no  tolerance  at  ail.  Yet,  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
for  just  such  a  one  our  Master  wonld  have  had 
the  largest,  most  loving,  moat  patient  tolera- 
tion possible.  Such  may,  indeed,  not  win  the 
approbation  of  the  bafiOed  and  rebuked  disciple 
but  if  only  his  werk,  of  wimtetw  VML  H%^ 
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done  in  Christ's  name  and  strength,  and  for  Christ's 
hononr  and  Grod's  glory,  it  shall  have  the  generoas 
approval  of  the  Lord.  The  great  thing  to  make 
sure  of  is  that  we  are  ourselves  following  Christ. 
We  may  be  of  the  company  of  the  disciples,  and 
yet  spend  our  time  in  vain  disputes  regarding 
superiority,  and  be  unable  to  cast  oat  a  single  evil 
spirit  that  has  laid  hold  of  us.  We  may  be  fol- 
lowing  with  the  disciples,  and  yet  all  the  while 
keeping  the  bag,  and  ready  to  barter  Christ  for 
thirty  pieces  of  tke  silver  it  contains.  What  we 
Tvaot  is  not  to  be  only  with  the  disciples,  but  with 
Ghrist'Himself. 

The  one  thing  which  is  to  nuJce  ns  tolerant  of 
others'  opinions  or  practices  is,  if  they  are  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth  following  Christ,  working  miracles 
of  truth  and  love  in  His  name,  following  Him 
after  their  own  &shion,  roughly,  ruggedly,  but  yet 
following  Him.  That  is  to  secure  our  tolerance. 
And»  before  concluding  this  brief  paper,  let  us  ask, 
BO  that  there  be  no  mistake,  what  is  this  following 
with  Christ  P  We  may  follow  Him  by  tolerating 
not  even  for  a  moment  anything  which  is  against 


Him,  and  reservmg  all  our  toleration  for  whatever 
is  done  in  the  Master's  name  and  done  for  the 
Master's  sake.  Should  it  not  be  the  earnest  desire 
of  our  lives  to  strive  not  to  be  against  Him  who 
has  done  so  muck  for  us  P  Is  there  nothing  in  the 
memory  of  His  life  to  stir  us  to  energy  P  Does 
our  hearts  not  kindle  with  an  enthusiasm  not  of 
this  world  at  the  thought  of  following  with  Christ^ 
or  do  we  seem  to  be  ashamed  either  of  the  leader 
or  of  the  oauseP  I  have  seen  the  old  soldier's 
withered  cheek  gk>w  with  a  flush  of  rekindled  life 
as  he  tells  how  he  followed  some  great  leader  to 
victory.  The  Frenchman's  fiiiling  eye  lights  up 
with  a  noble  pride  as  he  recounts  how  he  went 
with  the  Corsican  through  the  oamage  and  the 
roar  of  battla  .  And  shall  not  Christian  men  and 
women  feel  their  hearts  throb  with  a  prouder 
enthusiasm  and  their  eye  kindle  with  a  brighter 
glory  as  they  recall  the  bloodless  victories  won  as 
they  followed  the  red^eross  banner  of  their  LerdP 
Li  the  whole  range  of  human  thought  there  is  no 
more  solemn  truth  than  this — "  He  who  is  net  with 
me  is  against  me.' 
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BRAVEST  OF  ALL. 

A    8T0&T    FOR    BOT8.        IN    TSBS2S  PAST6. 


PAST  I. 

XJTSIDE  the  gates  of  the  old  coUegiate 
school  of  Winchbrook  stood  some  ten  er 
twelve  boys  who  had  just  left  their  desks, 
and  who  were  all  eager  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  Saturday  half-holiday 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  without 
more  delay  than  was  positively  necessary. 
The  afternoon  was  clear,  cold,  and 
sonny— just  sufficiently  crisp  with  the  frost  of 
Jannaiy  to  make  exercise  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a 
delight  to  any  healthy  boy  who  had  been  hard  at 
work  over  his  books  all  the  morning. 

**  CoBiie  round  to  the  miU-pond ! "  exclaimed  David 
Maxwell,  with  his  usual  burst  of  enthusiasm  when- 
ever a  new  thought  entered  his  busy  brain.  ''I 
think  it  is  froxen  pretty  thiokly,  and  if  so,  we  might 
have  a  slide.  Suppose  we  leave  our  books  with  old 
Oates  at  the  lodge,  and  call  for  them  as  we  oome 
bock  ?"  and  he  looked  inquiringly  about  him  as  he 
spoke,  to  see  how  his  proposition  was  received. 

Bven  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  prospect  of  visit- 
ing the  mill-pond  to  captivate  the  boyia,  they  would 
have  felt  almost  oompelled  to  follow  David  Maxwell, 
because,  when  he  set  his  heart  on  doing  a  thing. 
he  never  rested  until  it  was  accomplished,  and  he 
threw  BO  much  energy  into  his  pleasures,  that  he 
^as  generally  the  first  to  propose  and  the  first  to 
execute  any  game  that  was  on  foot. 

Host  of  the  boys  assented,  but  two  or  three  hung 
back  irresolutely. 


'*  €k>me  along !  it  will  not  be  wasting  time,  even  if 
we  do  nothhig  when  we  get  there,**  said  one,  and  '^e 
majority  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  gate 
lodge,  where  they  purposed  leaving  their  books,  when 
David  Maxwell  tamed  sharply  round  to  the  only 
dissentient,  and  said,  ''Are  you  going  home,  Nichol- 
son t "  His  voice  expressed  disappointment  and  sur« 
prise^and  the  ladaddbressed  as  Nicholsongrew  crimson, 
as  he  replied,  "  Yes,  I  must  go  home." 

*'  Are  you  afraid  to  go  on  the  ice  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  promised  to  get  home  as  -quickly  after 
school  as  possible." 

"  That  need  not  prevent  your  coming  with  us;  you 
will  still  be  goings  towards  home.  The  longest  way 
round  is  the  shortest  way  home,  you  know.  There 
wUl  be  no  need  for  you  to  stop  longer  than  you  like ; 
you  needn't  stop  at  all  for  that  matter— -only  do 
come  round  with  us ! " 

"  I  must  not  go,  David,"  answered  Bob  Nicholson, 
with  such  evident  embarrassment  of  manner,  that 
David  Maxwell  put  his  own  construction  on  the 
refusal,  and  said,  with  some  annoyance,  *' Please 
yourself  1  I  believe,  if  the  truth  was  known^  you're 
afraid  to  come,  though/'  and  David  turned  away 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt  for  any  one  not  joining 
the  expedition  to  the  mill-pond. 

Bob  Nicholson  tried  to  utter  some  words,  as  he 
stood  looking  at  the  group  of  boys  who  were  cluster- 
ing round  the  lodge,  delivering  up  their  books,  but 
there  was  a  sudden  rising  of  grief  and  anger  in  his 
heart,  whieh  made  it  impossible  f^  him  to  give  utter- 
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ance  to  the  thooghts  in  his  mind.  No  boj  of  fourteen, 
who  poBsessea  the  least  sense  of  self-respect,  likes  to 
be  thought  a  coward,  and  Bob  Nicholson  felt  keenly 
the  hasty  remark  of  his  companion,  whose  good 
opinion  he  esteemed,  as  did  most  of  the  scholars. 

For  a  moment  he  was  tempted  to  follow  «his 
companions,  and  prove,  by  his  deeds,  that  he  conld 
be  as  brave  as  the  best  of  them,  but,  even  whilst  he 
hesitated,  a  brig)it  look  came  into  .his  eyes,  and 
saying  to  himself, ". Never  mind;  let  him  think  what 
he  pleases!"  he  walked  slowly,  and  sJmost  sadly, 
down  the  road  which  led  to  his  home. 

As  he  came  to  a  bend  of  the  road  he  turned  round 
to  catch  a. last  glimpse,  oif  hia  friends,  but  they  had 
all  disappeared,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections 
on  the  unfairness  of  being  thought  a  coward  because 
he  was  doing  what  he  had  promised  to  do,  and  what 
he  knew  was  right  to  be  done. 

Then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  came  into  his  mind» 
he  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
deer,  ran  until  he  reached  his  father's  hovse,  which 
was  an  old-fashioned  square  dwelling,  standing  in  a 
tolerablj;  large  garden.  To  open  the  gate,  and  dash 
«p  the  path  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  but  when 
he  got  as. far  as  the  hall-door  he  paused,  and  his 
manner  became  strangely  subdued. 

He  knocked  very  gently,  and,  the  door  being 
opened,  he  walked  on  tip-toe  into  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs.  Without  pausing,  he  went  into  a  room  which 
had  the  blinds  drawn  down  to  keep  the  strong  sun- 
light out,  and  where  stood  two  beds  at  opppsite  ends 
of  the  room.  .  One  bed  was  his  own,  and  was  of 
course  empty  now;  but  the  otiier.  belonged  to  one 
who  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  occupied  at 
present. 

Bob  went  over  very  softly,  and  stooped  down  to 
look  at  the  white  face  which  lay  upon  the  pillow, 
motionless  and  sad.  He  had  often  looked  at  it  of 
late,  and  always  with  a  dread,  at  his  heart  that  iAie 
day  might  soon  come  when,  to  his  softly-whispered 
inquiries  there  would  be  no  response.  His  voice  new 
was  gentle  and  low,  as  be  said,  "  I've  come  back  to 
you,  Ned." 

The.  sufferer  turned  himself  wearily  round  towards 
the  light,  and  looked  up,  at  Bob  with  a  faint  smile  of 
pleasure.  "  I  knew  you  would  not  be  late.  Bob ;  Tve 
been  expecting  you  ever  so  long!'^  he  said,  as  he 
put  out  a  thin  white  hand  over  the  coverlet-  to  touch 
his  brother's.  There  was  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  strong  brown  hand  of  the  elder  brother  and  the 
delicate  wasted  hand  of  the  invalid,  and  Bob  seemed 
to  feel  the  gpreat  difference  as  he  took  the  outstretched 
hand  in  his,  patting  it  gently  the  while  with  the  other. 

"Is  it  a  fine  day,  BobP"  asked  the  little 
sufferer. 

"  Ifs  a  glorious  day !  David  Marwell  and  most  of 
the  other  boys  have  gone  round  to  the  mill-pond  in 
hope  of  having  a  slide." 

"I  thought  it  must  be  freezing,   I  feel  so  cold 


here,"  sighed  Ned,  as  he  dosed  his  eyes  wearily,  for 
the  changes  of  weather  were  only  noticed  with 
pleasure  when  they  brought  ease  to  his  aching  body 
or  warmth  to  his  chill  blood. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  room^  and  Mrs. 
Nicholson  was  sitting  by  it  knitting.  She  noticed 
the  tone  in  which  Bob  spoke  of  the  party  that  had 
gone  to  the  millrpond,  and  she  said,  '*  I  want  you  to 
call  at  Doctor  Bolton's  for  some  medicine  for  Ned ; 
perhaps  you  could  do  that  and  visit  the  mill-pond  as 
weU,  Bobert." 

A  bright  look  of  pleasure  beamed  in  Bob's  face  as 
he  said,  "I  think  I  might  do  that.  Ned  wouldn't 
mind  my  being  away  for  a  couple  of  hours — would 
you,  Ned  ?  " 

"  No,  Bob ;  but  you  won't  be  longer  than  you  can 
hdp?'^ 

"  I  need  not  go  at  all  if  you  feel  lonely,  Ned ;  the 
medicine  can  wait." 

"  I  would  rather  you  went,"  his  brother  said,  with 
some  anxiety  lest  Bob  should  lose  the  pleasure  of  the 
afternoon ;  and  with  a  promise  to  be  back  early  Bob 
left  him,  creeping  out  of  the  house  almost  noiseleBsly, 
and  then  dashing  down  the  road  which  led  in  the 
direction  of  the  pond,  with  an  eagerness  in  his  flight 
which  told  how  heartily  he  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
meeting  his  companions,  from  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  part,  in  order  that  he  might  fulfil  his 
promise  to  the  sick  lad  at  home. 
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THE    QUIYER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

176.  Of  what  king,  only  eight  years  old,  is  it 
stated  in  the  Bible  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord P" 

177.  What  passage  in  St.  Paul's  writings  tells  us 
that  Timothy  was  once  in  prison  ? 

178.  By  what  means  did  SHchal,  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  deceive  her  father  as  to  the  absence  of  David  ? 

179.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  the 
Oriental  manner  of  hashing  hands,  by  pouring  water 
on  them,  was  practised  in  ancient  timee. 

180.  In  mentioning  the  various  sins  which  had 
brought  down  God's  displeasure  upon  the  Jews,  what 
sin  do  the  prophets  and  rulers  say  especially  caused 
this  ?  

ANSWERS   TO   QUSSTIONS  ON  PAGE   416. 

163.  At  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14—51). 

164.  Nebuzar-adan  (Jer.  xzxiz.  11 — 14). 

165.  Agabus  (AcU  xi.  28). 

166.  By  not  being  able  to  pronounce  the  h  in  the 
word  "  Shibboleth  "  (Judges  xii.  6). 

167.  "  And  of  the  children  of  Issachar  which  were 
men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know 
what  Israel  ought  to  do "  (1  Ch^n.  xil  32). 

168.  "  I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon  to  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans:  yet  shall  he  not  see  it>  though  he 
shall  die  there  "  (Ezekiel  xiii.  3). 


AT    KEST. 


gi  "WEET  U  the  tilent  night  when  day  is  done ;       | 
j^  Sweet  is  the  starlight,  iweeter  than  the  boh; 
^   AndsweetiiideaththedreanileMBliunbetda«p: 
"  For  EO  Ho  gireth  Hia  beloved  akep."  1 

601 


Our  eysB  wai  weary  when  the  daylight  dieBj 
And  sweet  is  Blumber  to  our  weary  eyes ; 
And  softly  do  the  shadows  ronnd  us  creep : 
"  Foe  to  He  girath  Hia  b^ved  Bleep." 
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Tbe  landscape,  lovely  with  the.  light  of  spring. 
No  blessedness  to  broken  hearts  can  bring, 
la  which  the  anguish  only  wsikes  to  weep : 
Wherefore,  '*  He  giveth  His  beloyed  sleep." 

The  Tain  delight,  with  canker  at  the  core. 
The  sharp  distress,  shall  visit  them  no  more ; 
To^joy  er  grief  no  more  their  pulses  leap: 
"  For  80  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep/' 

In  place  of  pain  He  giveth  perfect  ease ; 
A  restful:  haven  after  raging  seas^ 


Where  angry  waves  and  winds  no  longer  sweep: 
"  For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Sweet  is  their  sleep  beneath  the  summer  skies; 
Sweet  is  their  sleep  when  storms  of  winter  rise; 
And  sweet  the  watch  vrhich  guardian  angels  keep: 
"  For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

But  He  who  gives  them  sleep  shall  give  them  graoe 
To  rise  in  rapture  and  behold  His  face. 
When  that  last  trumpet  echoes  loud  and  deep : 
Till  <A«M,  '*  He  giveth  ms  beloved  sleep." 

J.  B.  Eastwood. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV.-COLONEL  WADE'S  WILL. 

I  HE  next  morning  Dorothy  and  Tom  and 
Sally  and  Will  were  all  sent  for.  Their 
grandfather  was  dying,  and  wished  to 
see  his  daughter's  children  onoe  before 
he  departed.  So,  with  grave  face,  and  soft 
steps,  they  crept  into  his  sick-room,  and  stood  around 
his  death-bed,  and  took  their  first  and  last  look  of  the 
grandfather  of  whom  they  had  often  heard  but 
never  seen;  and  when  the  evening  came,  €k)lonel 
Wade  was  dead.  Tom  and  Will  and  Sally  went  back 
to  Hampstead,  but  Dorothy  stayed  with  Netta>  who 
was  fretting,  and  afraid  to  be  sklone.  It  seemed  so 
strange  for  those  sisters,  together  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  for  three  consecutive  days.  Ketta  made 
Dorothy  wait  upon  her,  and  Dorothy,  who  could  not 
sorrow  much  for  a  relative  she  had  only  seen  once, 
and  was  secretly  happy  in  her  own  life,  was  only  too 
ready  to  do  her  sister's  bidding. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  V*  sobbed  the  Beauty. 
"  No  one  will  ever  be  like  grandpapa  to  me;  and  now 
I  shall  have  to  come  to  that  shabby  house  at  Hamp- 
stead, unless  grandpapa  has  left  me  some  money ! " 

"  But,  Netta,  surely  you  are  more  grieved  to  lose 
grandpapa  than  your  home  2 " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  am ;  but  I  shall  so  hate  always 
being  there;  and  it  will  ruin  all  my  prospects,  tinless 
I  let  my  friends  visit  me  there,  and  then  I  shall  be  so 
ashamed ! " 

"Netta,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!" 
said  Dolly,  indignantly.  "  You  ought  only  to  thiuk 
of  grandpapa." 

"  So  I  do ;  but  he  is  dead,  and  I  live  after  him, 
and  I  must  think  of  my  life.  If  he  has  left  me  some 
money,  of  course  it  wiU  alter  things,  then  I  could  go 
and  live  somewhere." 

"And  not  come  home  to  us?"  Dorothy  didn't 
want  her,  but  she  was  indignant. 

When  Colonel  Wade's  will  was  opened,  it  was  found 


Woodward,  each  JB1,000,  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, jS2,000  (which  no-  one  ever  expected)  and  his 
household  furniture,  and  the  residue  of  his  propertj 
to  his  sons.  So  the  Woodwards  were  saddenly  rich 
(as  it  seemed  to  them),  and  their  shabbinees  ooold 
vanish  for  ever. 

CHAPTER  XV.— A  FAMILY  FIGHT. 
"It  has  saved  us  from  ruin,"  Mr.  Woodward  said, 
when  he  heard  ef  his  father-in-law's  legacy.  ''  The 
paper  was  going  to  the  dog^.  Now  that  we  can  pat 
this  money  into  it  it  will  take  out  a  new  lease  of 
life." 

"  We  are  not  likely  to  lose  it  ?"  hia  wife  asked, 
anxiously. 

"Oh  no,"  he  answered  hopefedly,  and  so  the 
money  was  invested.  Netta's  money  was  settled  bo 
that  she  could  only  touch  the  interest,  but  ICis. 
Woodward  had  absolute  control  over  hers,  and  so,  as 
confident  in  her  husband  as  he  was  in  hhnself,  she 
placed  it  all'  at  his  dtsposal. 

After  the  funeral  and  aQ  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  over,  Dorothy  returned  to  Hampstead 
again,  and  Netta  with  her;  for  when  the  Beauty 
found  that  her  parents'  circumstances  were  improved, 
and  that  all  the  belongings  of  her  old  home  were  to 
be  used  in  making  the  shabby  house  smart,  she 
ceased  to  demur. 

"I  shall  invite  all  my  friends  to  oome  and  see 
me,"  she  said;  "and,  of  course,  I  shall  many 
soon;  I  dare  say  Sir  Oeotge  Fhic&  would  have 
proposed  before  tfa]»  buifor  poor  grandpapa's  ill- 
ness. I  shall  miss  a  great  deal,  of  course,  and 
shall  have  to  dress  myself,  and  all  that,  instead  of 
having  a  maid." 

"Dorothy  must  wait  on  you,  dear,"  her  mother 
said;  but  Dorothy's  eyes  flashed.  She  would  do  any- 
thing in  reason,  she  thought,  but  she  did  not  intend 
to  be  her  sister's  servant. 

They  hardly  knew  the  old  house  when  it  was 


wnenijoionei  waaes  will  was  openea,  ic  was  louna         -tuey  naruiy  jluow  i^uo  oiu   uuuho   wiieu  i\»  w*» 
that  he  had  left  his  grandchildren,  Bobert  and  Netta  I  covered  with  Colonel  Wade's  carpets,  and  decorated 
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with  his  famitTive.  It  seemed  another  place  alto- 
gether^ all  hot  the  study^  and  that  Mr.  Woodward 
refused  to  have  touched,  so  the  cosy  room  and  the 
faded  ohints  were  left  undisturbed. 

'*  The  garden  must  be  done  up/'  said  Kettc^  "  then 
the  place  will  be  much  more  presentable.  I  should 
like  all  that  t«ll  staring  grass  and  rubbish  at  the 
end  taken  away,  and  the  grass  plot  in  the  centre 
might  have  some  more  beds  about  it." 

"It  will  spoil  the  place.  I  would  not  baye  the 
underwood  cat  away  for  the  world  1 "  said  Dorothy. 

"  Your  sister  knows  much  better  about  these  things 
than  you  do,  Dorothy/'  Mrs.  Woodwazd  said,  re- 
provingly. 

"  But  it  would  never  be  the  same  if  once  a  horrid 
gardener  came  and  fiddled  about  in  it.  I  should 
never  care  about  reading  there." 

"  You  read  too  much,  Dorothy,  and  get  all  sorts  of 
notions  into  your  head ;  why  don't  you  do  something 
more  feminine,  some  pretty  fancy  work,  for  in- 
stance ?  "  but  the  tears  were  in  Dorothy's  eyes,  and 
she  could  not  answer.     Tom  did  for  her. 

"  Now  you  look  here,  Netta»"  he  said,  "if  you  think 
you  are  going  to  interfere  here  and  make  the  place 
hot  for  Dolly,  you'U  find  out  your  mistake.  You 
may  do  fancy  work  yourself,  but  she  isn't  the  sort  of 
girl  to  make  holes  in  a  bit  of  rag  and  sew  away  at 
them,  and  call  it  embroidering." 

"Much  better  than  reading  love-stories,  Tom, 
dear,"  said  the  Beauty,  in  her  softest  tones ;  "they 
only  put  stupid  notions  into  one's  head,  and  make 
her  think  she's  in  love  with  Mr.  Fuller,  or  he  with 
her,  which  is  so  absurd." 

"  I  beUeve  he  is  much  more  in  love  with  Netta^" 
said  Airs.  Woodward. 

"  In  lo7e  with  Netta ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  scornfully. 
-"In  love  with  a  kangaroo,  more  likely!"  For  one 
minute  the  colour  rushed  to  the  Beauty's  face,  but 
she  B&id  nothing. 

Dorothy  carried  the  day  with  regard  to  the  garden. 

"Your  sister  may  make  the  house  look  as  gim- 
oracky  as  she  likes/'  Mr.  Woodward  said,  when  she 
appealed  to  him,  "but  she  shan't  poach  on  the 
study  or  the  garden.  What  has  become  of  Fuller, 
Dorothy?" 

"  I  suppose  he  has  heard  of  our  trouble,  and  has 
not  liked  to  come  yet/'  she  answered.  "  I  dare  say 
he  will  soon."  

I 

C^APTEE  XVL— IN  THE  TWIUOHT. 
Mb.  Woodward  became  part  proprietor  as  well  as 
editor,  on  tho  strength  of  the  money  he  invested 
in  the  paper.  Another  servant  was  added  to  the 
establishment  at  Hampstead,  and  Netta  invited  her 
friends  to  call,  and  persuaded  her  mamma  to  be  at 
home  one  day  a  week,  and  fixed  the  dinner-hour  at 
a  later  and  more  fashionable  one  than  previously, 
and  tried  to  polish  up  the  family  generally. 

*'  We  will  have  some  musical  parties  in  time,  and 


Dorothy  might  learn  to  accompany  me,  or  to  play 
one  or  two  nice  pieces." 

"  I  hate  pieces  one  has  to  learn  I "  said  Dozothy, 
rebellious. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Tom.  "I  hate  people  who  go 
twiddle,  twiddle,  twiddling  all  over  the  piano,  ^k^A 
making  it  sound  as  if  it  were  a  monster  rattling 
its  teeth.'* 

"  Tom  I " 

"  So  I  do.  Just  as  I  hate  people  who  think  it  so 
fine  to  get  up  to  a  certain  note,  and  scream  then. 
What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  It  is  not  pretty,  and  it  is 
not  meritorious " 

"  What  is  not  ?  "  asked  Adrian  Fuller,  suddenly 
appearing  in  the  doorway. 

"  Tom  is  80  absurd,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  will  talk  about 
things  he  cannot  understand.  We  were  saying  that 
some  day,  when  we  are  happier,  you  know" — and 
she  glanced  down  at  her  black  drees  and  up  at  him, 
with  a  grave  expression  on  her  sweet  faoe>  for  it  woe 
very  sweet — "  we  might  have  some  music" 

"  You  were  talking  of  parties,"  said  Tom,  bluntly, 
"only  you  didn't  like  to  own  it  so  soon  after  a 
funeral." 

"Tom,  you  uncouth  ^rascal,  when  will  you  learn 
manners  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Fuller,  laughing. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming  again/' 
Dorothy  said,  her  heart  beating,  and  her  voice  choked 
with  shyness,  for  she  felt  that  since  that  evening 
before  Colonel  Wade's  death,  she  and  Adrian  Fuller 
had  been  on  a  difiTerent  footing,  but  he  answered 
quite  unconstrainedly,  "I  did  not  like  to  come 
before,  knowing  you  were  in  trouble.  I  have  brought 
you  '  Schiller/  Miss  Netta." 
What  for  ?  "  asked  Dorothy. 
Why,  to  read,  of  course,  you  silly  child." 

"Let's  come  into  the  garden,"  said  Tom,  who 
seldom  spent  an  evening  off 'the  river,  and  was 
impatient  of  any  roof  but  the  sky  above  his  head. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  read  it,"  said  Netta,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book.  "  I  shall  want,  a  dic- 
tionary." 

"  Yes,  let's  go  into  the  garden,"  assented  Dorothy. 
"  Won't  you  come,  Mr.  Fuller  ?  "  but  he  was  answering 
NetU. 

"  rU  bring  you  a  dictionary  to-morrow/'  he  said, 
"  and  to  night  you  must  use  me  as  one.  Yes,  I'll 
come,  Dorothy.  Miss  Netta,  shall  I  get  you  a 
shawl  ?  " 

'^  No,"  she  answered,  gently,  '^  I  am  not  very  strong 
just  now.     I  shall  go  into  the  study,  and  read." 

"  ^  Schiller  ? '  Then  let  me  come  and  be  dictionary/' 
She  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment.  Ho  was  very 
handsome  she  thoughts  She  did  not  wonder  Dorothy 
liked  him,  and  there  was  something  sympathetic  in 
his  manner.  She  wished  Sir  George  Finch  had  been 
more  like  him;  and  she  wondered  if  she  should 
ever  care  much  for  any  one.  Perhaps  circumstances 
had  been  a  little  hard  on  her.    She  had  been  taught 
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to  think  of  herself  and  care  for  herself;  eyen  her  grand- 
father, who  had  indulged  her  in  e^ery  way«  had  yet 
■  been  a  selfish  man,  and  unoonsciously  she  knew  it,  and 
he  had  taught  her  to  be  selfish  too.  She  had  been 
brought  up  to  think  money  and  position  everything, 
and  she  did  think  them  everything,  and  yet  for  one 
moment,  as  she  looked  up  at  the  artist,  she  under- 
stood her  sister  Dorothy  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
"But  it  would  never  do  for  her  to  marry  into 
poverty,"  she  thought^  ^*  especially  if  Mr.  Blakesley 
will  have  her." 

*'  Don't  you  want  to  go  with  the  others  ? "  she 
aaked;  her  voice  was  low«  and  graver  than  usual. 
'*  No,"  he  said* 

''Tom,  we  will  go  into  the  garden  together." 
'  said  Dorothy ;  and  she  took  her  brother's  hand,  and 
they  went  out.  **  I  wish  I  had  something  to  care  for 
very  very  much,"  she  said,  as  they  went  down  the 
pathway — ^that  moss-grown  pathway  which  Netta's 
influence  was  never  to  make  neat  and  tidy.  *'I 
don't  mean  a  human  being,  but  something  that 
never  changed,  and  one  could  be  quite  certain  of, 
you  know." 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  a  boat  ?  " 
"  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Tom ;  I  haven't  any 
money." 
"  I'U  treat  you." 

"Oh  no,  Tom  dear,  a  girl  couldn't  keep  a  boat. 
She  might  as  well  keep  a  white  eltybant ; "  and  she 
laughed,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  fun  which  used 
to  be  one  of  the  secarets  of  her  popularity  with  the 
boys. 

"  Then  keep  a  cat  or  a  parrot ! "  But  she  was 
looking  back  at  the  house,  and  saw  that  Netta  and 
Adrian  Fuller  had  entered  the  study,  and  were  sitting 
by  the  window  reading  the  German  poet. 

They  came  sauntering  out  into  the  garden  an  hour 
later,  Netta  with  a  shawl  wrapped  round  her,  and 


speaking  in  low  tones  to  her  companion.  Dorothy 
did  not  hear  what  they  were  saying  tUl  they  stopped 
in  front  of  her. 

"  We  are  talking  about  the  artist-folk,  Dorothy," 
her  sister  said.  "  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that,  ss  a 
rule,  they  have  such  beautiful  wives?  One  seldom 
sees  an  artist  with  an  ugly  one." 

"I  can  understand  it/'  Adrian  Fuller  answered. 
"  They  have  a  greater  love  of  beauty  than  tbemigoritj 
of  other  men ;  don't  you  remember  Keats'  celebrated 

lino—        "•AthingofbeantyisajoyforeTar?'" 
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But  human  beauty  soon  fades,"  Dorothy  said, 
gently.  "There  are  a  hundred  things  that  haTO 
many  summers — the  simplest  trees  live  and  bloom, 
and  are  young  with  every  year  that  comas;  bnt 
human  beings  have  only  one  youth,  and  then  their 
beauty  goes  for  ever."  Netta  shivered  a  little,  and 
turned  away  with  a  touch  of  something  vibrating 
through  her  that  was  almost  feeling. 

"  It  must  be  dreadful  to  outlive  one's  beauty 
in  the  eyes  of  those  we  love,"  she  said. 

"  Love  blinds  oiu:  eyes,"  he  answered ;  "  besides, 
it  is  something  to  create  a  picture  for  the  memory  of 
others,  as  beauty  does." 

"  Must  your  wife  be  beautiful  ?  "  she  asked.  She 
drew  her  shawl  round  her,  and  waited  for  his  answer ; 
and  Dorothy  stood  still,  her  hands  folded  almost  like 
one  waiting  to  hear  her  fate. 

He  looked  at  the  two  girls  before  him  for  a 
moment — at  Dorothy,  with  her  |>lack  dress  hard  and 
grim,  and  her  pale  face  set  and  grave,  and  at  Netta, 
with  the  white  clinging  drapery  she  loved  hiding  her 
sombre  attire,  and  twisted  round  about  her  graoefnl 
figure,  and  with  the  gulden  brown  hair  forming 
something  that  looked  in  the  dim  light  almost  like  a 
halo  round  her  shapely  head. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "above  all  things  she  most 
be  beautiful ! "         {To  be  continued, ) 


^      THE    SEVEN    LAST    WORDS    OF    THE   LORD  JESUS. 

BT   THE   BEV.   T.    M.    MOBBI8,    IPSWICH. 
VI.— THE   WOBD  OP  VICTOBT. 
"When  Jeeos  therefore  had  reodved  the  rlnegar,  he  said,  It  is  finiahed/'—ST.  Josv  six.  30. 


|E  have  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  sixth  word  uttered  by  Christ 
from  the  cross — ths  word  of  victory — 
of  all  single^ words  ever  spoken  the 
most  significant.  These  three  last 
utterances  seemed  to  have  followed  one  another  in 
Bwiffc  succession.  "We  remarked,  in  respect  of  the 
previous  word  spoken  by  Christ,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  any  new 
heightening  of  His  agony,  but  rather  as  a  proof 
that  the  worst  had  been  endured,  and  that,  as 


triumphant,  he  was  just  entering  upon  the  festal 
rest  of  victory. 

Here  we  have  the  word  that  announces  victory— 
a  word  declarative  not  of  the  mere  fact  of  ter- 
mincUion,  but  of  completion — perfection.  All  tkat 
Christ  came  to  do  and  to  suffer,  has  been  done 
and  endured — suffering,  life,  work — all  is  finished. 
The  work  which  had  been  given  Him  to  do,  and 
to  the  doing  of  which  he  makes  such  freqnent 
reference,  is  now  brought  t«  a  conclusion.  The 
full  meaning  of  this  word.   *'It  m  finished,''  ire 
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cannot  fathom ;  eternity  itself  will  be  required  to 
unfold  its  significance.  It  declares  that  sdl  things 
wero  actually  or  potentially  accomplished.  Christ, 
the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  feels  that  He 
has  now  gloriously  triumphed  over  all  His  foes 
and  ours,  and  has  wrought  deliverance  for  His 
people.  He  reviews  His  life,  and  compares  it  with 
all  that  had  been  spoken  concerning  it ;  the  life  is 
complete,  answering  perfectly  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  predictions  of  His  prophets;  it  is  the  one 
perfect  finished  life  which  has  been  lived  in  this 
world.  Hanging  there  upon  the  tree,  about  to 
pour  out  His  soul  unto  death,  to  commit  His  spirit 
to  the  hands  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  all  the 
sufferings  of  life,  now  culminating  in  a  cruel  and 
shameful  death,  pass  before  Him ;  and,  as  he  re- 
views the  course  which  He  has  pursued  from  the 
stable  of  Bethlehen)  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  He 
can  think  of  no  humiliation  to  which  He  has  not 
been  ready  to  submit,  no  suffering  which  He  has 
not  been  ready  to  endure,  in  doing  that  work 
which  He  came  to  accomplish.  The  waves  and 
the  billows  have  rolled  over  Him,  and  that  bitter 
cup  which  had  been  given  Him  to  drink  is  drained 
to  tt^e  very  dregs.  All  is  finished — ^He  can  think 
of  nothing  more  to  be  done  or  endured.  And  the 
work  itself  that  He  came  to  perform  presents  itself 
to  the  view  of  the  dying  Saviour  as  a  finished 
work — ^the  head  of  the  great  adversary  is  crushed; 
the  power  of  hell  is  broken ;  the  law  is  magnified 
and  made  honourable;  the  claims  of  justice  are 
satisfied ;  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
thrown  open;  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  the  atone- 
ment is  made;  the  conflicting  claims  of  justice  and 
mercy  are  harmonised;  and  Gt>d  can  declare  His 
righteousness  in  the  very  act  of  forgiveness.  Of  this 
work,  on  which  all  our  hopes  depend,  Christ  can 
say  "  It  is  finished."  Though  the  actual  crisis  of 
death  was  not  yet  passed ;  though  the  burial,  the 
resurrection,  the  ascension,  and  the  "  all  things  " 
extending  on  to  the  end  of  time,  were  waiting 
their  accomplishment,  Christ  regarded  them  all  as 
completely  and  certainly  involved  in  what  was 
already  done,  that  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
as  weU  as  backward  upon  the  past,  of  all  things 
gathered  into  a  glorious  unity.  He  can  say  "It 
is  fim8hed"—^&i\  is  done,  all  is  secured,  all  is 
finished,  if  not  actually,  yet  potentially,  virtually. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  subject  of  con- 
templation with  which  we  are  quite  incompetent 
adequately  to  deal.      Such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
derful for  us ;  it  is  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it, 
and  the  instinct  of  our  hearts  prompts  us  to  say, 
"  Come,  let  ns  worship  and  bow  down,  let  us  kneel 
before  the  Lord  our  Saviour.'' 
As  we  listen  to  this  word,  we  feel  that  its  vast 
'     significance    stretches    far  beyond  the   reach  of 
'     human  thought — ^beyond  the  sublimest  flight  of 
the  imagination.    *'  It  is  much  top  little  to  say  that 


*  the  whole  history  of  the  Passion,  the  entire  scopo 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  yea,  even  the  whole 
Bible'  is  included  in  it;  we  must  add  all  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
TiU  the  last  day  ?  Oh  no,  it  stretches  farther  than  ' 
that !  there  is  nothing  lying  beyond  the  reach  of 
this  word,  not  even  in  eternity,  for  it  speaks  of  a 
real  r4\as.  Here  is  the  centre  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom;  this  is  the  expressed 
idea  and  substance  of  time  and  eternity. 

We  might,  in  connection  with  a  subject  like  this, 
allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of  unfettered  medita- 
tion, being  sure  that  by  whatever  road  our  thoughts 
might  choose  to  travel  it  would  be  a  pleasant  and 
not  unprofitable  one.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
better  for  us  to  confine  our  thoughts  within  nar- 
rower compass,  and  consider  only  two  or  three 
of  the  main  ideas  expressed  by  this  word,  and  the 
more  important  of  the  practical  lessons  taught 
by  it. 

L  Then  let  ns  consider  What  thie  word  deelareM, 
This  word,  '*  It  ia  finished,"  declares  the  termvnaMon 
of  Chritfs  Ijfe — the  conclusion,  the  completion  of 
that  life  which  had  been  visibly  lived  oh  earth  and 
among  men  by  the  manifested  Deity — ^the  model 
life  of  the  world,  the  only  specimen  of  perfected 
and  finished  life  the  world  had  ever  witnessed. 
We  may  conclude  this  fact  to  be  unique — ^that 
which  distinguishes  our  world  from  all  other 
worlds,  our  race  from  all  other  races— that  here  the- 
incarnate  God  lived  and  died.  Other  worlds  may 
have  wonders  and  splendour  whieh  ours  cannot* 
emulate,  but  no  wonder  like  the  great  mystery  of 
godliness,  no  splendour  like  the  brightness  of  thoi 
Father's  glory.  It  is  this  which  awakens  the 
astonishment  of  angels,  who 

"  Bee  in  the  fnoe 
Of  Adam's  laee 
The  nature  Qod  doth  ahare." 

But  in  what  way  are  we  to  regard  this  life  which 
is  now  brought  to  a  close  and  declared  to  be- 
finished?  The  life  which  Christ  lived  on  earth 
He  lived  for  us.  He  was  made  of  a  woman,  made- 
under  the  law,  that  He  might  redeem  us  who  were> 
under  the  law,  and  give  unto  us  the  adoption  ot 
children.  He  was  made  under  the  law  that  Ha 
might  obey  it,  and  by  the  obedience  He  rendered 
make  manifest  its  purity  and  perfectness,  and  work 
out  a  practical  righteousness  for  His  people.  All 
human  life  presents  a  twofold  aspect — ^has  its  man- 
ward  and  its  God-ward  side.  So  was  it  with  the 
life  of  Christ,  for  though  He  was  Lord  of  all,  He 
took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant  and  a 
Son.  He  gives  us  a  summary  of  human  obliga- 
tion under  two  heads — our  duty  to  God  and  to 
our  neighbour.  We  are  to  love  the  Lord  our  God 
with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourself.  This  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  and  Christ  not  only  tells  us,  but  shows  us  in 
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whafc  tiie  perfection  of  human  life  oonsists.  Look 
at  His  life  in  these  respects.  What  love  had  He 
for  His  Father!  what  reverence  for  His  will! 
His  entire  life  may  be  regarded  as  one  practical 
endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father,  and  to 
finish  the  work  which  had  been  given  Him  to  do. 
And  if  we  regard  that  life  on  its  man-ward  side, 
what  do  we  see?  What*  but  the  faithful  and 
praotical  carrying  out  of  His  own  great  law  of  love  ? 
He  was  ever  going  about  doing  good,  denying 
Himself  that  He  might  serve  others ;  feeding  the 
hungry,  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead.  And 
in  the  death  of  Christ  we  meet  with  the  highest 
.expression  of  that  love  which  in  so  many 
different  ways  had  declared  itself  during  life— 
for  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  This 
life,  in  wluoh  He  has  fulfilled  all  righteousness, 
is  brought  by  the  will  of  Christ  Himself  to  a 
dose,  and  if  it  can  be  said,  what  has  never 
been  said  truthfully  of  any  other  life,  It  t$ 
fimshe^ — ^finished,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  terminated,  brought  to  a  conoluBion,  but  in 
the  sense  of  its  being  eam^leUd,  It  is  the  one  life 
answering  perfectly  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Gk)d — 
the  one  life  presenting  upon  review  no  defect  to 
be  snppliedt  no  blemish  to  be  mourned  over;  it  is 
the  one  "JhiMhed  **  life. 

This  word  declares  thai  Chriti*»worh — Mia  work 
ofredempUon — is  now  finished.  Hie  work  it  finished, 
beosmse-  Sis  l^e  amd  sufferings  cure.  The  work  of 
haman  redemption  only  becomes  intelligible  when 
viewed  in  relation  to,  and  is  dependent  on,  the 
life  sufferings  of  Christ. 

That  the  work  of  redemption  couid  he  only  oe- 
eoimpUshed  by  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of 
Christ,  we  may  safely  and  confidently  conclude 
from  the  circumstance  thaH  U  was  thus  accom- 
plished. 

Looking  upon  any  human  work,  we  can  have  no 
certainty  that  it  might  not  have  been  efibcted  in 
some  more  simple  and  less  costly  way.  In  the 
history  of  applied'  science  we  see  man  gradually 
feeling  his  way  towards  greater  and  greater  sim- 
plicity of  method,  and,  consequently,  towards  in- 
creased effectiveness;  we  see  cumbersome  and 
cemplex  arrangements  giving  place  to  others 
simpler  and  truer. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  works  of  man  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Gh>d,  we  find 
something  altogether  different;  and  in  respect 
of  any  work  of  God  we  are  sure  not  only  that 
it  is  well  done,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  dene— 
that  it  cannot  be  better  done.  We  meet  with 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  means  employed  to  the 
end  to  be  secured,  and  so  we  have  the  largest 
results  with  the  least  possible  expenditure.  We 
can  point  to  nothing  which  has  been  done  by  Qod 
lAMk  could  have  been  more  simply  done.    We 


may  apply  this  principle  very  confidently  in  judg- 
ing of  the  Grospel  scheme  of  salvation.  From  the 
mere  fact  of  God's  having  delivered  up  His  only 
and  well-beloved  Son  to  suffer  and  to  die,  we  maj 
coDolude  that  no  less  costly  sacrifice  would  have 
sufficed,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  more  costly 
sacrifice  being  offered. 

The  necessity,  the  "  needs  be "  of  those  suffer- 
ings and  of  that  death,  is  constantly  insisted  on  by 
Christ  Himself.  This,  then,  we  regard  as  the 
great  idea  which  is  expressed  by  this  word,  that  of 
the  work  of  redemption  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  Him  by  the  Father  to  be  wrought  out  by  as, 
He  could  regard  and  speak  of  it  as  absoUUely  com- 
plete  and  fimshed;  for  everything  which  was  to 
follow  was  regarded  as  summed  up  and  included 
in  this  central  hot:  "By  the  one  offering  He 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  aire  sanctified ; "  and 
to  the  completion  of  this  work  Christ  refers  when 
He  says  to  His  Father,  ^  I  have  glorified  Thee  on 
the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  then 
gavest  me  to  do."  All  is  now  finished.  Sin  is 
made  an  end  of,  death  destroyedt  hell  is  con- 
quered, the  power  of  Siitan  is  broken,  God  is 
honoured,  man  is  saved.  It  is  fimshed  J — aU  it 
finished  !  All  the  purposes  of  God  are  actually 
or  virtually  accomplished;  all  the  prophecies 
and  predictions  having  reference  to  the  life,  suffer- 
ings, and  death  of  the  Messiah,  are  now  fulfilled. 
The  Old  Testament  dispensation,  with  its  types 
and  shadows,  its  law  of  carnal  commandmeuts 
contained  in  ordinances,  and  which  was  in  every 
particular  a  figure  of  good  things  to  come,  this 
has  now  answered  its  purpose,  and  is  ready  to 
pass  away  and  give  place  to  something  greater 
and  better  than  itsel£  No  further  need  for  sacri- 
fice now  that  the  one  sacrifice  has  been  offered 
once  for  all;  and  the  symbolical  priesthood  may 
well  retire  before  the  presenoe  of  Him  who  is  made 
a  priest,  not  according  to  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  according  to  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life— a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec.  Yes,  all  is  done — ^perfectly  done; 
and  the  day  of  Christ  has  indeed  come,  to  which, 
for  ages  and  genen^tions,  so  many  events  pointed, 
and  for  which  patriarchs  and  prophets,  kings  and 
priests,  waited  and  longed. 

II.  Let  us  notice  now  what  praetieed  lessons  (kit 

word  teaches. 

It  teaches  us  something  as  to  tike  eoBehuhs 
ground  of  our  fiUth.  Of  the  work  which  Christ 
came  to  perform,  and  on  which  our  hopes  for  time 
and  eternity  exclusively  repose,  He  declares  abso- 
lutely and  emphatically  thai  U  is  finished.  By 
this  we  are  to  understand  not  merely  that  Christ  has 
come  to  the  end  of  His  work,  but  that  He  has 
brought  His  work— the  work  that  He  oame  to 
do — to  a  successful  termination:  the  weric  itself 
is  dene— is  finished. 


SORIPT^SB  LBSSONS. 
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What  a  good  foundation  have  we  here  to  build 
upon  I  When  we  look  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
doings,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  incompleteness, 
imperfection;  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  can 
point  which  in  itself  is  fit  to  foe  presented  unto 
God.  If  the  groand  of  our  acceptance  were  to  be 
found  in  our  obedienee,  what  would  become  of  us  ? 
How  pleasant,  then,  is  it  for  us  to  be  able  to  look 
away  from  our  miserably  defective  and  ilnperfect 
doings  to  the  absolutely  perfect  work  of  Christ ! 
Here  have  we  what  we  could  never  have  wrought 
out  for  ourselves — a  complete  and  perfect  righteous-' 
ness,  in  which  an  omniscient  and  infinitely  holy 
Qod  can  discover  no  defect.  Should  not  this  work 
of  Christ,  which  He  with  His  dying  breath  declared 
to  be  fiiliflhed,  satisfy  us  ?  May  we  not  rest  herd 
in  perfect  peace?  We  must  rest  simply  on  this 
work  of  Christ  fbr  our  justification  before  God,  or 
not  at  all.  If  Christ  have  actually  done  the  work 
and  declared  it  to  be  finished,  what  greater  indig- 
nity can  we  offer  to  Him  than  to  act  as  though 
His  work  were  not  a  finished  work  P  Yet  thus  do 
some  tr«at  the  work  of  Christ;  they  would  add  to 
ity  or  take  away  from  it ;  eacaggerate  here,  attenuate 
tJaere ;  but  Christ  will  not  be  a  Saviour  upon  such 


terms.  He  will  be  accepted  as  altogether  our 
Saviour,  or  not  at  all. 

Prom  the  perfection  of  Christ's  work  for  us,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  He  will  finish  His  work 
in  us.  He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  us 
will  not  leave  it  incomplete ;  He  will  prosper  that 
which  concemeth  us  and  not  forsake  the  work  of 
His  own  hands. 

Herein,  however,  have  we  no  encouragement  for 
indolence  or  indifierence.  Some  would  say,  "If 
Christ  have  done  all,  what  is  there  for  us  to  do  ? 
May  we  not  fold  our  hands  in  idleness  and  sit 
still  ?"  It  is  not  so.  This  very  word  which  sets 
before  us  the  exclusive  ground  of  our  faith,  sets 
before  us  also,  in  the  finished  life  and  work  of 
Christ,  a  pattern  for  our  imitation.  We  are  not  to 
earn  life  by  working  for  it,  but  in  the  energy  of  a 
life  freely  given  we  are  with  all  freedom  and  dili- 
gence to  serve  God.  Let  it  be  our  aim,  when  lile 
shall  come  to  a  dose,  not  only  to  be  found  resting 
on  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  but  found  there 
as  faithful  servants,  who,  having  finished  the  work 
which  has  been  given  them  to'  do,  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than,  at  their  Master's  bidding,  cease 
from  their  laboui^s  and  enter  into  rest. 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTUKE  STOBIBS.     Fibst  Sbries.     No.  26.     Paul  a5D  Fbstus. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Acts  texv, 
!NTRODUCTION.      We    left    St.   Paul 

bound  at  CsBsorea,  by  whose  orders? 

How  long  was  he   a  prisoner  there? 

Kow   a   new    governor    sent    to    the 

province.  Perhaps  he  may  be  more 
ff^ir  than  the  last,  for  were  the  charges  against  him 
proved?  Then  what  should  have  been  done  to  him  ? 
Why  was  he  not  set  free  ?  (xxiv.  27.)  Hence,  show 
the  character  of  Felix.  What  did  he  do  when  Paul 
preached  to  him?  trembled,  but  did  not  repent. 
Kow,  to  please  the  Jews,  wrongs  a  prisoner.  Perhaps 
the  new  governor  will  be  different. 

I.  Paul  Accussn.  (Bead  xxv.  1 — 12.)  Where 
did  Festos  go  after  three  days  ?  Who  immediately 
go  to  him  ?  How  long  had  high  priest  been  cherish- 
ing angry  feelings  against  Paul?  Might  have 
thought  that  the  two  years'  patient  imprisonment 
would  have  calmed  down  his  malice;  hut  not  so. 
Let  obildren  see  how  unforgiving  malice  and  anger 
is;  here  was  no  great  cause  of  offence,  and  the 
person  dfimdung  was  far  away,  still  the  high  priest 
and  chief  of  Jews  full  of  rage  against  Paul. 
Notice  their  plan— that  he  should  be  brought  back 
to  Jerusalem,  and  an  ambush  laid  to  kiU  him  on 
the  road.  What  was  the  ofBoe  of  the  high  priest? 
To  ofEer  the  most  solemn  sacrifices  for  the  sins  of 


himself  and  the  people.  Yet  this  same  man  is 
found  plotting  the  death  of  an  innocent  man! 
What  answer  did  Festns  make?  (ver.  4—5.)  So, 
after  ten  days,  he  goes  to  Ceesarea.  Again,  the 
prisoner  brought  forth,  wearing  a  chain.  Signs  of 
two  years*  imprisonment  upon  him.  Looks  feeble 
and  careworn,  but  still  fuU  of  vigour  in  his  self- 
defence.  Now  the  same  charges  made  against  him 
as  before.  What  were  they?  Can  they  be  proved 
now,  after  two  years  of  getting  up  evidence? 
Hear  his  simple  and  manly  answer  (ver.  8.)  What 
ought  Festns  to  have  done?  Surely,  if  he  found 
him  guilty,  to  punish  him;  if  innocent,  to  release 
him.  What  did  he  do?  Offer  him  to  go  back  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  judged.  Why  would  the  Jews 
like  that?  but  would  St.  Paul  like  it?  Would 
be  putting  his  head  into  a  lion's  mouth.  So  he 
does  a  very  wise  thing.  As  a  Boman  citizen  he 
appeals  to  the  Boman  emperor.  See  the  dignity 
of  his  answer:  he  is  not  afraid  of  death,  he  had 
often  faced  it.  Bemind  of  his  being  stoned  and 
left  for  dead  at  'Lystra  (xix.  19),  and  all  his  per- 
secntions  (2  Cor.  xi.  25) ;  but  if  innocent  he  ought 
to  be  set  free.  As  he  cannot  have  a  fair  trial  from 
the  governor,  he  appeals  to  the  governor's  master. 
Festus,  after  conferring  with  his  council  (not  the 
Jewish  Ck>uncil)  is  obliged  to  grant  his  request. 
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Fbactical  LneoNB.  (1)  The  bai^t  of  good 
govtmmmt.  Let  the  cliildreii  contraBt  these  rulers 
vith  their  own.  Whst  hare  we  found  them  doing  ? 
(a)  Kteping  a  pritonar  'untried  for  (100  yean.  This 
iinposaible  in  England,  where  must  be  tried  aa  BOon 
•s  possible,  (b)  Hearing  a  cam  and  nol  giving  nnienee. 
This  also  imposaible.  If  nn  EnglUh  jury  are  di»- 
ogreed  as  to  a  prisoner's  guilt,  he  must  be  released. 
(c)  Conspiring  againtl  a  primner'i  l^e.  In  this  li^)p7 
oonntiy  the  nurst  man  has  every  possible  loophole 
of  escape  allowed  him,  and  such  a  coDSpiraajr,  were  it 
possible,  would  load  a  judge  with  disgrace.  Still, 
after  aU,  mistakes  may  occur.  lanooeat  penuis 
bare  soSbred,  even  in  happy  England.  But  oan  look 
op  to  another  ooort.  Who  presides  orer  that  aa  the 
great  jndgef  How  does  He  judge  F  (Ps.  ii.  8; 
X.  17,  18.)  And  who  is  onr  advocate  (1  John  iL  1), 
always  "'»*'"g  intArcesBion  P  (Eeb.  vii.  26.)  Tes; 
and  now  Ood  is  the  righteous  jndge.  The  wicked 
may  pnspei  for  a  time,  and  the  righteous  suffer,  but 
bH  will  yet  oome  right,  an<f  the  future  happiness  is 

II.  Fmtcs  AND  AoBiFFA.  (Bead  13—27.)  PatU 
again  sent  back  to  custody.  Still  in  bonds,  waiting 
till  it  pleases  Feetus  to  send  him  to  Ctesar.  Where 
did  the  emperor  lira  ?  So  has  prospeot  of  long 
journey  to  Borne.  Now  he  is  to  have  some  other 
Tidtor^  who  are  theyF  Herod  Agrippa,  the  son 
ot  the  Herod  who  put  Jamee  to  death,  and  hii 
vile,  Bemioe.'   80,  one  day,  during  the  king's  stay 


at  Cnearefc  Festus  tells  the  tale  of  the  Jewish 
prisoner.  See  what  be  sa;s:  he  bad  expected 
of  plots  and  treason  against  the  govern* 
j,  but  what  was  the  only  real  cha^e  Paul's 
made  against  him  f  (ver.  19.)  How 
Iftrhtly  he  speaks  of  Christ's  resarreoUon  I  How 
little  could '  realise  what  it  was  to  Fanl  and  all 
Christians  1  Then  ba  glosses  over  his  own  oondnot 
in  not  giving  a  deoision,  by  stating  doubts  as  to  bis 
power  to  try  sucb  a  case.  Agrippa's  curiosity  being 
ezoited,  what  wonld  be  wish  to  do  P  So  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  Paol  to  be  brought  bofor«  bim. 
This  interview  will  form  the  sulgeot  for  nert  lessim. 

PoioricAii  LnsoN.  How  does  the  resorredaon  at 
Christ  affect  as  F  As  Paul  was  preiAied  to  most  his 
eartUy  judge,  so  must  all  be  to  meet  a  heavenl7  one. 
Only  one  way,  consoienee  clear  of  offeno^  beeanae 
sins  washed  in  oleaasing  blood  of  Christ,  and  beait 
deaued  by  His  Spirit.  Then  can  calmly  »wait 
reanneotion  and  judgment. 

QutMtiimt  ie  he  an«io«ral. 

1.  Who  was  Paul's  nert  judge,  and  what  do  yoa 
know  of  him  P 

2.  What  plot  did  the  high  priest  lay  againamuil? 
S.  What  was  the  result  of  bis  trial  by  Festnsf 

4.  What  practioal  lessons  may  we  leant  f 

5.  Before  whom  was  Paol  next  brought  P 

6.  Whatlesson  may  we  learn  fromFeatni^  deaerip- 
tion  of  the  reaurreotion  t 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 


F.  K.  V.  SI 


cHAPTEE  snr. 

moonlight  gleamed  on 
Aura's  face,  on  the  clear 
hining  eyes,  the  red  arch 
ps,  the  rij^ling  curls  tossed 
ack,  unboDiid  and  falling 
D  her  waist,  while  the  fair- 
ess  of  her  complexion  was 
ohanced  by  the  scarlet 
I  loose  dressing-gown  she 
nmd  her  sbonldera. 
y  Trevelyan,  I  have  oome  to 
!  pity  you  veijmuch,"  said 
Ijanra,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with  her 
arms  folded. 

"Wby  so?"  asked  Mary,  half  laughing  at  the 
quaint  address, 

"  Becftuae  you  hare  eome  to  Cbiverley,  the  most 
daD,  hopeless,  detestable  place  in  the  whole  wide 
world.  I  wish  I  oonld  sink  it  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.    I  bate  it.  I  bate  it ! " 

She  spoke  with  a  vehemence  which  almost  fright- 
ened gentle  Haiy. 


"  But  is  it  not  your  home  P  yon  have  lired  hem 
always,  have  you  not  F  It  seems  a  pretty  oooatiT 
and  a  nice  place,"  said  Maiy,  "  and  you  have  got  tlia 
poor  people  in  the  village  to  interest  yon,  and 
schools,  no  doubt,  for  the  children ;  if  tlies«  ars  no 
otber  resident  gentry  near,  you  must  have  tiis  entire 
OBce  of  them,  and  I  should  think  it  gave  you  plou^ 

Laura  made  an  eipressiTO  little  grimaoe.  "  Bah  I 
that  is  not  at  allmy  line,  if  itisyoots.  Hereaiebat 
two  things  which  I  oan  even  (eel  that  I  like  in  tliia 
odious  place— flowers  and  music,  and  there  is  not 
much  good  in  cultivating  flowers  wbioh  n«  one  see^ 
or  in  singing  sougs  with  nobody  to  admire  them  but 
John  and  Charlie,  who  have  heard  all  I  know  a 
hundred  times  already." 

"  I  am  glad  you  sing,"  said  Mary.  "  Mnsie  is 
almost  a  passioD  with  me ;  but  I  do  not  quite  uidflr* 
stand  abont  the  village,  are  you  not  ot4iged  to  vimt 
the  people  as  the  clergyman's  daughter  7" 

"  Who  is  there  to  oblige  me  f"  asked  I««it&. 
"  Duty,"  thought  Mazy,  as  she  looked  at  Lama  with 
her  soft  dark  eyes,  but  she  did  not  say  the  word 


IBrmci,  h,  W.  Smau.) 
"  'Yoa  mre  hardly  lier  SD«*t,'  mA  Charlie, "—ji.  460. 
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aloud,  for  she  was  muoh  t«o  meek  and  gentle  eyer  to 
reprove  others,  or  to  feel  that  it  could  be  her  place 
to  do  so. 

Laura  went  on.  "Wait  till  you  have  tried  the 
life  a  tew  weeks,  and  you  will  understand  it,  you  are 
not  so  badly  off  as  I  am,  you  are  only  here  for  one 
year,  I  believe.*' 

"  Yes ;  dear  Mr.  Lisle  only  made  arrangements  for 
the  first  year  after  his  death." 

"And  where  are  you  to  go  when  you  leave  us?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  I  have  no  re^tions, 
you  know." 

"  But  have  you  no  one  to  help  or  advise  youP"  asked 
Laura, 

""So  one  excepting "    Maxy  stopped,  for  an 

indefinable  sensation  of  shrinking  dread  made  it 
unspeakably  repugnant  to  her  to  utter  the  one  be- 
loved name  to  Laura  Wyndham. 

"  Excepting  who  ?  "  said  Laura,  impatiently. 

Then  in  a  low  tremulous  tone  Mary  answered, 
••Bertrand." 

"  Bertrand,  Mr.  jLisle's  only  son  ?  I  have  heard  that 
he  had  one ;  tell  me  about  him,  Mary,"  she  continued, 
eagerly,  "  I  want  to  know  evezything.  Where  is  he  P 
what  is  his  profession  P" 

"  He  is  travelling  back  to  his  post  at  this  moment^ 
after  having  attended  his  father's  death-bed  and 
funeml;  he  is  ^uxrg4  d*  of  aires  in  one  of  the  Con- 
tinental towns." 

'*  In  the  diplomatic  service  P  Oh,  that  is  charming 
for  him !  Then  he  wi4  always  be  in^the  way  of  the  very 
best  society,  and  the  gayest  bi^ightest  life  the  world 
has  to  ofSer,  How  I  envy  him !  Hpw  I  should  like  to 
know  him !  Is  there  any  chance  of  it,  Mary  P  Could 
yon  not  write  and  as)^  hiot  to  come,  and  advise  you 
about  the  future?"  . 

"  He  does  intend  to  cpn^e  hea;^"  said  Mary. 

"Oh,  whenP"  exclaim^  Laura,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  excitement ;  "  soon  P  " 

"  In  the  springr— wh^  Jbhe  vi9let9.come,"  she  added, 
80  low  that  Laura  did  i^oji  hear  the  last  sentence. 

"  In  the  spring  P  thaii  is  a  long  time  hence,  sax 
months  at  least ;  still  the  weeks  will  pass;  it  is  some- 
thing ne?r  to  look  forward  to."  Laura  was  silent  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  she  said,  looking  keenly  at  Mary, 
"  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of  him  P" 

Even  in  the  moonlight  the  vivid  colour  that 
mounted  to  Mary's  temples  could  be  distinguished. 

"  I  have  known  him  all  my  life,  and  ho  has  always 
been  kind  to  me/'  she  answered. 

"  Yes,  and  you  look  upon  him  quite  as  a  brother,  of 
course,"  and  the  sparkling  eyes  were  bent  with 
intense  scrutiny  on  the  pure  still  face. 

"  He  is  not  my  brother,"  said  Mary,  very  quietly. 

"  No,  not  in  blood,  I  know ;  but  you  were  like  a 
daughter  to  Mr.  Lisle,  and  you  lived  in  Bertrand's 
home.  Yon  must  have  adopted  each  other  as  brother 
and  sister,  I  am  sure  P" 

"  I  should  never  wish  to  egtahJiah  an  tinieal  rela- 
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tionship  with  any  one,"  said  Mary.  "  I  think  that  in 
such  matters  one  must  follow  God's  appointment^ 
and  that  alone;  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  it 
I  feel  sure  would  be  both  unwise  and  dangerous." 

"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,"  said  Laura; 
"  I  have  acted  on  a  totally  different  principle  all  my 
life,  so  you  are  hitting  me  pretty  hard  in  saying  that.' 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so ;  I  beg  yoor  pardon,' 
said  gentle  Mary. 

"  Oh  I  am  not  offended,  neither  am  I  converted ; 
I  shall  go  en  just  the  same  in  that  respect.  How- 
ever, I  hope  you  will  hold  Mr.  Bertrand  Lisle  to  his 
promise  of  coming ;  he  will  bring  us  a  breath  of  life 
from  the  outside  world,  and  I  shall  look  forward  to 
it  immensely." 

Mary  did  not  speak,  and  after  a  minute's  silenoe 
Laura  rose. 

"  I  suppose  you  are .  growing  sleepy  ?  Well,  I 
will  go  and  leave  you  to  repose;  I  advise  yon  to 
sleep  as  late  as  you  can  in  the  morning;  the  days 
are  decidedly  too  long  at  Ohiverley." 

Mary  rose  to  bid  her  good-night,  and  Laura  put 
her  pretty  bright  face  agfunst  hers,  and  kissed  her. 

"  We  had  better,,  .be  friends,  anyhow,  Mary  Tre- 
velyan,  sinc^^  w^  are  th|own  together  in  this  forlorn 
place.    Po  yon  think  yox^  ca^  like  me  P" 

"I  am  sui^e  I  can,"  sa^d^^Mary,  warmly,  as  she 
returned  the  embrace;  and  it  was  true^  that  abso- 
lutely different  as  Lau^a  was. from  hezself  in  thought 
and  feeling  and  manner^  she  yet  had  not  escaped 
the.  fascination  which  this  stqinge  being  had  power 
to  exercise  over  every  one  who  approached  her. 
And  here  we  may  briefly  aay  that  Laura  Wyndham 
is  not  a  fictitious  character ;;  and  that  if  all  we  have 
to  record,,  of.  her  in  the  future  f^pears  exaggerated 
or  unnatural,  we  have  simply  to  answer  that  herself 
and  her  proceedings  are  drawn  from  the  life. 

She  l%ft  the  room  at  last,  an4  closed  the  door. 
What  was  it  that  caused  Maiy  Trevelyan,  so  soon 
as  she  wai^  left  filone,  to  sink  on^Jier  knees  and  buiy 
her  face  on  her  hands,  while  she  cried  out,  almost 
with  an  agony  of  fear,  "  Oh,  my  God,  I  am  afraid — 
afraid ! — take  jpiisj  upon  me  I  I  am  full  of  terror — 
save  me— save  me  P" 

We  know  a  case  in  real  life,  of  a  hnman  soul, 
on  a  fair  summer  morning,  when  the  sunny  worid 
without  was  not  brighter  than  the  hopes  it  held 
within,  when  life  seemed  to  be  securely  fixed  in  a 
haven  of  perfect  peace  and  joy,  when  to  the  future 
had  been  given  the  promise,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  that  poor  blind  soul  most  ardently 
desired,  and  yet  to  whom  #in  that  calm  bright  hour, 
sudden  as  ablack  thunder-cloud  swooping  down  upon  a 
cloudless   sky,   there    can^e   an  awful  inexplicable 
terror  of  the  very  sources  of  its  joy  and  hope,  a 
terror  so  tmendnrable    that  for  the  moment  the 
impulse  to  fiy  then  and  there  away  from  all  it 
most  loved  and  valued,  could  scarcely  be  repressed, 
even  by  the  vexy  power  of  its  passionate  attach- 
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ment  to  that  whidi  ib  seemed  goaded  by  this 
mysterious  dread  to  leave  for  ever.  Well  had  it  been 
for  that  soul  if  it  had  aocepted  the  warning  and 
obeyed  the  impulse !  bat  it  cast  it  off  as  a  delusion,  and 
a  temptation,  and  went  on  gaily  orer  the  sunshiny 
path  it  might  in  that  hour  still  haye  quitted  if  it 
would,  and  it  was  so,  that  long  years  after,  the  blaek 
terrible  reality  of  which  the  shadow  had  been  pro- 
jected on  it  then — a  reality  which  it  could  never,  by 
any  conceivable  process,  have  foreseen,  came  down 
upon  it  with  a  fell  power  which  crushed  the  very  life 
well-nigh  out  of  it»  and  wrecked  it  fatally  for  time 
and  almost  for  eternity. 


CHAPTEE   XIT. 

Ms.  Wtndham  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  fatal 
power  which  adverse  circumstances  can  have  ui>on 
a  wdak  and  timid  nature :  he  had  a  fair  amount  of 
intellectual  capacity,  and  had  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  with  a  degree  of  plodding 
perseverance  which  had  made  him  no  mean  scholar ; 
he  had  always^  however,  been  of  a  retiring  dis« 
position,  and  was  absolutely  deficient  in  moral 
courage  or  manliness ;  if,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
career,  he  had  been  thrown  with  men  of  his  own  age, 
who  would  have  shamed  him  out  of  his  want  of 
energy  and  spirit,  his  subsequent  history  might  have 
been  very  different,  but  from  the  first  the  conditions 
of.  his  existence  were  against  him. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  who  had  him  edu- 
cated at  home  under  a  private  tutor,  and  who  died 
soon  after  he  came  of  age,  leaving  him  with  so  small  an 
amount  of  capital  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
adopt  a  profession.  He  decided  at  once  to  become 
a  clergyman ;  but  his  choice  was  dictated  by  the  hope 
that  in  this  position  he  could  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  life,  rather  than  by  the  zeal  for  religion 
which  alone  can  make  a  man  fit  to  enter  on  ihat  holy 
calling.  Francis  Wyndham  was  not  insincere,  how- 
ever, though  he  was  morally  feeble,  and  his  religious 
principles  were  perhaps  the  strongest  elements  of 
motive  power  which  he  possessed  /  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  opposing  tide  of  ex- 
ternal influences,  which  soon  set  in  after  such  a 
fashion  as  to  reduce  him  finally  to  a  state  of  spiritual 
helplessness  and  inertness* 

Immediately,  after  his  ordination,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  marry  a  silly,  frivolous,  yery  beautiful 
girl,  whose  sole  desire  was  to  enjoy  society  and 
amusement  wherever  she  could  find  it.  She 
swayed  her  husband  so  completely,  that  he  was 
indeed  a  "  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,*'  and  as  he  had 
no  settled  home  when  they  first  married,  she  com- 
pelled him  practically  to  ignore  his  sacred  calling, 
while  she  dragged  him  about  from  one  watering- 
place  to  another — (^efly  on  the  Continent — till  she 
finally  succeeded  in  quite  exha&sting  their  pecuniary 
resources.    It  then  became,  a  necessity  for  him  to 


take  a  curacy,  and  to  tho  sapreme  .discontent  of 
his  wife,  he  found  himself,  relegated  to  that  of 
Ghiverley  in  the  Yorkshire  wolds.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  an  uncivilised  place,  very  much  cut  off  from  the 
outer  world,  bat  the  clergyman  to  whos^  care  its 
humble  poverty-stricken  inhabitants  were  committed 
might  have  found  ample  occupation  and  interest  in 
watching  over  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare, 
had  he  been  reasonably  determined  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

Although  Mr.  Wyndham  was  only  curate  in 
charge,  he  had  full  authority  in  the  parish,  as  the 
real  rector  was  a  paralytic  invalid*  who  lived  at  a 
distance,  and  took  no  farther  interest  in  the  living 
than  was    involved    in    the  appropriation  of    the 

income. 

The  stipend  allowed  to  Mr.  Wyndham  was  very 
small,  and  his  wife  absorbed  the  whole  of  it,  so  that 
he  felt  ashamed  to  go  amongst  the  poor  people  with- 
out being  able  to  help  them  at  all  in  their  great 
necessities,  and  his  wife  did  her  best  to  hold  him 
back  from  all  but  the  ba^eat  performance  of 
absolutely  imperative  obligations..  She  was  utterly 
without  sense  of  duty,  and  thoroughly  diaoontented 
with  her  position. 

When  she  was  at  Ghiverley  her  iiusband  was  her 
only  companion,  and  she  grudged  every  moment  he 
spent  away  from  her,  but  she  had  an  outlet  from  the 
dulness  of  her  home,  as  her  sister  was  married  to  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  London,  and  the  Wyndhams 
could  go  to  stay  with  her  whenever  they  pleased.  So, 
as  oitexL  as  they  could  manage^  by  the  payment  of 
some  guineas^  spared  with  difflculi^,  to  get  a  .stray 
clergyman  to  take  the  Sunday  duty  at  Chiverley,  they 
started  off  for  London,  and  remained  there  as  long  as 
they  could. 

Qradaally  the  feeble  remonstrances  of  Francis 
Wyndham's  conscience  succumbed  to  the  mighty 
power  ef  habit,  and  when  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
with  his  one  child,  Laura,  at  the  ag^  of.  sixteen,  he 
found  that  her  influence  was  not  only  quite  as 
systematically  adverse  to  his.  profession  as  her 
mother's  had  been,  but  greatly  stronger,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  a  far  more  powerful  character.. 

For  her,  too,  the  only  outlet  from  the  dreary 
m<motony  of  Chiverley  was  the  London  home  of  her 
rich  aunt,  and  she  made  her  father  take  her  there  as 
often  as  possible,  until  the  death  of  this  desirable 
relation  consigned  Laura  finally  to  the  narrow  sphere 
where  she  felt  like  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

Her  expensive  tastes  so  far  outran  her  father's 
means  that  he  found  himself  conrtratned  to  take 
pupils,  in  order  to  suj^lement  them;  and  it  was 
chiefiy  to  make  his  house  a  suitable  home  for  them 
that  he  married  the  second  Mrs.  Wyndham.  It  was 
almost  as  unfortunate  a  choice  as  his  first,  although 
she  did  not  crave  for  amusement  in  the  same  way  as 
her  predecessor ;  she  was  indolent  and  selfish ;  good- 
humoored.  when  to  be  so  did  not  interfere  with  her 
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OKra  interests,  but  with  a  mind  m  restricted  and 
commonplace  that  she  seemed  incapable  of  rising 
above  the  consideration  of  her  personal  ease  and 
comfort  from  day  to  day. 

Of  coarse  such  an  helpmeet  did  but  confirm  Mr. 
Wyndham  in  his  hopeless  apathy  and  listlessness, 
and  the  only  change  which  her  advent  made  in  the 
honsehold  was  the  excitement  of  the  combat  which 
straightway  set  in  between  her  step-danghter  and  her- 
self^ but  which  had  not  resulted  in  many  passages  of 
anhs  before  Laura  established  her  position  so  trium- 
phantly as  the  conqueror,  that  there  was  never  again 
a  question  of  interference  with  her  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  action  on  the  part  of  either  her  father  or 
his  wife.  In  fact,  perfect  freedom  of  action  was 
the  rule  for  all  the  inmates  at  Chiverley  Beotory; 
and  Mazy  Trevelyan  soon  found  that  whateTsr  she 
might  have  4o0t  by  becoming  one  of  this  peculiar 
household^  she  had  at  least  attained  her  most  en- 
tire liberty.  '  She  was  left  completely  to  her  own 
resources ;  every  one  went  their  own  way,  and  left 
her  to  take  hers,  according  as  it  might  please 
her;-  and  as  her  natural  instincts  led  her  strongly 
to  the  wish  that  she  might  in  some  manner  be 
useful  to  her  fellow-creatuves,  it  was  not  long  before 
she  made  her  way  into  the  village,  and  began  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  neglected  little 
children,  and,  as  a  sure  result,  of  the  x>arent8  also. 

X7p  to  the  late  dinner-hour,  Mary  was  always  left 
to  herself.  Mrs.  Wyndham  invarial^y  spent  the  day 
taking  her  ease  in  her  arm-chair,  diversified  by 
instructions  to  Sally  as  to  the  cooking  of  various 
dainties  which  she  aftewazds  consumed  in  solitary 
eajoyment,  Laura  was  generally  occupied  in  her  own 
room  with  a  most  volumiiious  correspondence,  which 
seemed  to  form  the  chief  interest  of  her  life;  itnd 
the  young  men  were  out  of  doors  or  at  their  studies. 
But  in  the  evening  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
which  the  family  was  composed  seemed  to  be  driven 
together  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 
young  people  would  take  long  walks,  or  roam  about 
the  garden  in  each  others'  company.  On  these 
occasions  John  Pemberton  always  followed  Laura  like 
her  shadow,  so  that  Mary  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of 
frank  boyish  Charlie  Davenant,  and  by  the  time  she 
had  been  a  week  or  so  at  Chiverley  he  seemed  to  be 
the  one  of  the  whole  party  with  whom  she  felt  her- 
self least  a  stranger. 

One  evening  that  they  had  gone  rather  further 
than  usual,  Laura  and  her  companion  had  turned 
unperoeived  into  a  different  path  from  that  by  which 
they  had  come,  and  Mary  found  herself  tmder  the 
necessity  of  walking  home  alone  with  Mr. 
Davenant. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  opx>ortunity ! "  exclaimed 
Charlie,  when  they  had  realised  that  they  were 
really  left  alone.  "  I  have  been  wishing  so  much. 
Miss  Trevelyan,  to  know  what  you  think  of  us  all. 
Now  do  tell  me,  in  confidence ! 
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**  I  think  you  are  all  very  kind,"  she  answered, 
with  her  quiet  smile. 

"  Do  you,  indeed  ?  It  is  more  than  I  do !  There 
may  be  some  of  the  outward  semblance  of  Mndnf^gft 
at  Chiverley,  but  there  is  not  much  of  the  actual 
reality.  However,  what  I  want  to  know  above  all  is 
your  opinion  of  Lurline.  I  am  most  carious  to  know 
the  impression  she  has  made  upon  you." 

Tell  me  first  why  you  call  her  Larline." 

Do  you  not  know  what  it  means  ?"  he  asked. 

Not  at  all/'  answered  Mary. 
"  LurUne  or  Lorelei  is  the  syren  witch  of  the  Bhin^ 
who  allures  men  to  their  death  by  the  entrancing 
sweetness  of  her  songs.  The  name  is  exactly  appro- 
priate to  Laura  Wyndham,  and  she  knows  it.  I  have 
made  no  secret  of  my  reason  for  giving  it  to  her." 

'*  I  suppose  you  mean  that  she  exercises  a  singular 
fascination  on  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her.  I 
have  felt  it  myself." 

"Yes;  but  it  is  not  only  an  involuntary 
fascination,  though  she  has  that  too  in  her  appear- 
ance and  manner.  The  witch  of  the  Bhine  does  not 
set  herself  more  deliberately  to  entrance  her  victiais 
than  does  our  Lurline." 

Victims,  that  is  a  strong  word  ! "  said  Mary. 

Not  too  strong  for  the  occasion.  I  know  what  I 
am  saying  very  well.  Miss  Trevelyan,  I  will  tell  yon 
frankly  that  I  have  a  reason  for  wishing  you  to 
.understand  Lurline  which  I  do  not  like  to  explain  to 
you,  at  least  at  present ;  you  must  let  me  give  yon 
some  insight  into  her  character  and  history." 

"If  it  does  not  involve  my  being  told  anything^ 
which  I  ought  not  to  hear  of  a  lady  whose  guest  I 
said  Mary,  gently. 

You  are  hardly  her  guest,"  said  Charlie,  with  a 
boyish  laugh.  "  She  did  not  at  aU  want  you  to  come 
here,  I  can  tell  you ;  though  she  is  rather  glad  d  it 
now,  when  she  sees  what  it  ia  likely  to  involve. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  all  those  mys- 
terious under^cnrrents  at  present.  I  simply  desire 
that  you  should  know  the  truth  about  Lurline  as 
much  as  any  human  being  can  know  it,  which  is 
probably  not  to  any  yery  great  extent,  after  all." 

Mary  turned  and  looked  at  the  open  face  and  the 
truthful  eyes  that  met  her  own  so  frankly.  The  boy 
was  speaking  with  a  serious  earnestness,  whish  was 
very  .unusual  with  him.  He  was  about  the  same  age 
as  herself,  and  therefore  not  really  any  longer  a  boy, 
but  he  was  so  young-looking,  so  almost  child-like 
sometimes  in  his  gaiety,  that  she  instinctively  thought 
of  him  as  one  much  younger  than  herself. 

Mary  had  discovered  that  with  all  Charlie 
Davenant's  mirth  and  boyishness/  he  was  both 
shrewd  and  right-minded,  so  she  said,  gravely,  at  last, 
"  If  there  is  anything  you  think  I  ought  to  know, 
Mr.  Davenant,  you  can  tell  it  to  me,  but  I  trust  you 
not  to  bid  me  listen  to  anything  which  \'  vrouid  not 
be  right  for  me  to  hear." 

( To  he  eontinued.) 
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ENGLISH    SACRED    POETRY.— IV. 

THE   SLIZAB£THAN  PERIOD. 


^E  have  now  brongbt  onr  sketch  of  the 
history  of  English  sacred  poetry  to 
k  point  where  we  may  well  paose. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  most  brilliant 
epoch  in  the  literature  of  the  world— «n  epoch 
which  has  no  paVallel  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times.  The  dazzling  galaxy  of  genius 
which  surrounded  Pendes  in  Greece,  Augustus 
in  Borne,  the  Medici  in  Benaissant  Italy,  must 
pale  before  that  which  flung  its  radiance  over 
the  thrones  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  We  dwell 
with  astonishment  and  almost  awe  on  an  era 
which  witnessed  the  contemporaneous  appear* 
anoe  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Baleigh, 
Hooker,  which  produced  such  men  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  the  least  of  whom  were  giants ; 
which  gave  ua  that  g^randest  of  our  national  trea- 
sures, our  matchless,  our  noble  translation  of  the 
Bible ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  literature 
in  almost  aU  its  branches— theology*  oritimsm, 
fiction,  biog^phy,  history. 

In  treating  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  this  era,  it 
will  be  well  to  do  as  we  have  done  before — to  deal 
first  with  the  sacred  poems  scattered  among  the 
works  of  secular  poets,  to  proceed  then .  to  the 
sacred  poets  proper;  though,  as  the  materials' 
are  so  much  more  abundant,  our  selections  must 
be  more  confined  and  less  ezhaostive  than  they 
have  hitherto  aimed  at  being. 

Had  time  been  kind  to  us,  the  first  poet  on  our 
list  would  have  been  Edmund  Spenser,  but  the  &te 
which  has,  if  report  say  true,  deprived  as  of  the 
last  six  books  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queen,"  has  deprived 
us  of  a  series  of  no  less  than  five  sacred  poems, 
a  poetical  translation  of ''  Ecclesiasticus,"  and  of  the 
•*  Song  of  Songs,"  the  '*  Hours  of  our  Lord,"  the 
"Sacrifice  of  a  Sinner,"  and  the  **  Seven  Psalms;" 
and  of  all  the  many  losses  literature  has  sustained, 
this  may  rank  among  the  greatest.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  early  dramas  is  a  sort  of  semi- 
sacred  interlude,  entitled,  "David  and  Bethsabe 
with  the  Tragedy  of  Absalom,"  a  very  charming 
dramatic  poem,  written  by  George  Peile,  and  pub- 
lished in  lv99.  David  in  one  place  is  made  to  say, 
with  exquisite  feeling  : — 

"  Thon  power, 
That  now  art  framing  of  the  f ature  world, 
Enow'et  all  to  come,  not  hj  the  ooorae  of  Heaven, 
By  frail  conjectures  of  inferior  signs. 
But  by  a  tme  and  natural  presage, 
Layiog  the  ground  and  perfect  amhiteotiire 

Of  all  our  actions  before  thine  eyes. 

•  ••••• 

Transform  me  from  this  flesh,  thst  I  may  Uto 
Before  my  death  regenerate  with  me ; 
That  when  I  think  thy  thoufchts  may  be  my  guide. 
And  when  I  speak  I  may  be  made  by  cholee 
The  perfect  echo  of  thy  heavenly  voice." 


The  subject  of  the  work  is  a  painful  one,  but  the 
tone  of  it  is  singularly  pure  and  dignified. 

Ben  Jonson  has  written  a  few  sacred  poems,  and 
among  them  the  well-known  "  Hymn  to  God  the 
Father,"  beginning: — 

"Hearme,  OQodl 
A  broken  heart 
Is  my  best  part" 

The  three  poems  entitled,  '*  The  Sinner^s  Sacri- 
fice" and  the  verses  '*  To  Heaven,"  are  well  worth 
perusal,  and  prove  what  a  sterling  vein  of  deep 
religious  feeling  underlay  that  great  but  somewhat 
coarse  man. 

Scattered  too  up  and  down  the  pages  of  the 
dramatists  are  little  passages  which  rank  among 
the  choicest  gems  of  the  sacred  muse.  Who  feels 
not  better  after  reading  those  sweet  verses  of  old 
Dekker  P— 

"  Patience  I  why  'tis  the  sonl  of  peaoe ; 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  kin  to  heaven : 


It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of 
TJiat  e'«r  worth  earth  about  Him  was  a  sufferer  t 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  hnmblcb  tranquil  spirit. 
The  iirst  tme  (Gentleman  thai  ever  breath'd." 

George  Chapman,  who  is  so  celebrated  for  hid 
grand  translation  of  "Homer,"  has  left  us  a 
translation  of  Petrarch's  "  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,"  and  a  "Hymn  to  our  Saviour  on  the 
Gross,"  but  they  are,  we  must  honestly  confess, 
rather  heavy. 

Passing  by  the  various  poetical  miscellanies  of 
this  marvellously  prolific  age,  we  come  to  a  great 
name,  which  calls  up  a  vision  of  mingled  melan- 
choly and  gratitude.  There  are  few  sadder  pages 
in  biography  than  those  which  record  the  life  and 
the  sufierings  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  sacred 
poets — ^Bobert  Southwell.  He  was  born  of  a  good 
family  about  the  year  1562,  and  while  a  mere 
baby  was  stolen  by  a  gipsy,  who,  however,  was 
soon  discovered,  and  compelled  to  restore  the 
poor  child  to  its  parents.  Southwell  has  left  a 
considerable  number  of  poems — the  largest  of  them 
is  entitled  '*  St.  Peter's  Complaint,"  and  is  a  lament 
supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  apostle,  after  he  had 
denied  Jesus ;  the  versification  is  sweet  and  flow- 
ing, many  of  the  stanzas  are  singularly  eloquent, 
and  the  tone  of  the  whole  piece  is  fervid  and  intense. 
His  other  poems  consist  of  short  lyrics,  moral  and 
religious.  They  are  all  well  worth  reading,  though 
*•  Loss  in  Delay,"  "  I  Die  Alive,"  "  Life  is  but 
Loss,"  "Times  go  by  Turns,"  "Mary  Magda- 
lene's Complaint,"  qf  the  "  Blessed  Sacrament," 

Scorn  not  the  Least,"  "  The  Image  of  Death," 

I  Die  withcut  Desert,"  "Pecease,  Release," 
may  rank  arr.ong  the  best.  As  ve  must  give 
selections  from  rarer  volumes,  two  stanzas  from 
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Southwell  most  Bufiloe — they  are  from  "  Lobs  in 
Delay  "  :— 

"  Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse  f 

Tftke  thy  tune  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 

Creeping  snails  hare  weakest  force. 
Fly  their  ftuUt,  letft  thon  repent  thee ; 

Good  is  best  when  soonest  wroncr^t. 

Lingered  labour  oomes  to  noni^t. 

*«  Hoist  np  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  nun's  kisare; 
Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past. 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisoze ; 
Afterwits  are  dearly  bought. 
Let  thy  forewit  guide  thy  thought.'* 

In  quitting  Southwell,  we  may  observe  that  his 
prosQ».  of  which  there  is  but  little,  is  solid  and 
elegant. 

The  next  poet  on  our  list  is  Francis  Davidson, 
son  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  unfortunate  secretary, 
whose  tale  we  know  from  history.  Of  Davidson's 
life  very  little  is  known.  In  1593  he  was  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1595  he  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  there  all  knowledge  of  him  ends ;  but  it 
is  pretty  certain  that,  like  many  of  the  poets  who 
were  his  contemporarios,  he  died  in  poverty.  He 
is  principally  known  as  being  the  first  editor  of  a 
collection  of  poems,  entitled,  **  The  Poetical  Bhap- 
Body,"  published  in  1602.  He  published,  however, 
a  small  collection  of  sacred  poems,  principally 
paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  in  conjunction  with  a 
brother  and  some  other  contributors.  They  have 
not  very  much  merit,  though  a  version  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm  is  pretty,  and  may  be  compared 
with  Addison's. 

Contemporary  with  Davidson,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent order  of  genius,  lived  Bamaby  Barnes,  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  born  in  York- 
shire, 1569,  became  a  student  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  left  the  University,  like  many 
other  brother  bards,  without  taking  a  degree. 
In  1591  he  joined  the  expedition  which  was  sent 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  command  of  Essex, 
into  Normandy,  to  aid  the  King  of  France  against 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  On  his  return  to  England  ho 
became  involved  in  the  literary  brawls  between 
Thomas  Nash  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  has  been 
roughly  dealt  with  in  the  prose  satiree  of  the  former. 
He  interests  us  as  being  the  author  of  a  **  Divine 
Centurie  of  Spiritual  Sonnets,  to  the  Honour  of 
God  and  His  Saints."  This  very  rare  volume  has 
only  been  reprinted  once,  in  a  volume  now  almost 
as  rare  as  the  original.  It  consists  of  a  hundred 
sonnets,  addressed  chiefly  to  God  and  to  our 
Lord.  These  sonnets  are  written  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour;  are  full  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
the  intensest  religious  fervour.  The  following 
is  a  fair  and  typical  specimen  of  the  rest;  it  is 
addressed  to  our  Saviour : — 

"  Fountain  of  life  and  endlesB  happineas. 
Oh,  qnenoh  these  worldly  sparks  of  Satan's  fire, 
Eaklndled  in  agr  fnoiea  Md  deabe  I 


Bock  of  salvation  and  all  bleeaedsess. 

Defend  me,  cha^d  with  aiufol  wickadneaa. 

Spirit  of  oomfort,  let  thy  breath  inspire 

Uy  soul  infected,  ready  to  retire. 

And  carnal  notions  striving  to  repress ; 

I  thirst,  dear  fountain,  f6r  the  atream  of  life. 

I  fall,  far  set  from  my  salvation's  rock. 

And  Satan  with  my  spirit  is  at  strife, 

Urgingr  that  I  am  serer'd  from  thy  flock ; 

Tet  my  dear  Savionr,  stronff  rook,  and  sweet  apirit, 

Throncph  mercy  mj  poor  soul  shall  hear'n  inhent." 

But  the  greatest  of  the  Elizabethan  saored  poets 
was  Giles  Fletcher,  author  of  **  Christ's  yictory." 
He  was  the  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  well  known 
to  the  admirers  of  our  old  writersfor  his  allegorical 
poem.  '*  The  Purple  Island."  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  presented  in  1612  with  the  Bectory  of  Alder- 
ton,  in  Suffolk.  There,  surrounded  by  uncongenial 
companions,  in  an  unhealthy  district^  but  con- 
scientiously fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  parish  pastor, 
he  seems  to  have  pined  away,  but  the  actual  year 
of  his  death  has  not  been  accurately  asoeilained. 
'*  Christ's  Triumph  "  is  a  poem  which  even  Milton 
might  not  have  blushed  to  own — grave,  lofty, 
spirited,  eloquent ;  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery 
of  classical  ornament,  rich  with  variegated  diction, 
but  chaste  and  sustained.  It  is  divided  into  four 
cantos:  I.  "Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven."  IL 
"Christ's  Victory  on  Earth.**  III.  "Christ's 
Triumph  over  Death."  IV.  "  Christ's  Triumph 
after  Death."  In  the  first  canto  we  would  par- 
ticularly instance  the  passage  where  Mercy  is 
represented  as  pleading  with  Justice  for  the  re- 
demption of  man.  The  stanza,  which  describes 
the  effect  of  the  address  to  Justice,  is  sublime: — 

'*  She  ended,  and  the  heavenly  hieraKcbiee 
Bumiii^  in  seal,  thickly  emhraoded,  were 
Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  <vies. 
And  every  one  ahakee  his  dreaded  apear. 
And  th'  Almigrhty's  self,  as  he  woald  t^ar 
The  earth,  and  her  firm  basis  qnite  in  sunder. 
Flamed  all  in  just  revenge  and  mighty  tbonder. 
Heaven  stole  itself  from  earth  by  donds  that  moteten'd  mder." 

Then  follows  a  brilliant  description  of  the  charms 
of  Mercy.  The  first  canto  concludes  with  the 
birth  of  Christ.  In  the  second  canto  we  have  an 
account  df  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  Satan 
coming  to  our  Lord  in  the  likeness  of  an  old 
palmer,  "footing  slowly."  Wandering  along  to- 
gether they  arrive  at  the  Cave  of  Despair,  which 
is  painted  in  terrific  colours,  and  with  some 
touches  borrowed  from  Spenser.  Our  Lord  is 
next  transported  to  a  high  mountain,  where  the 
pavilion  of  Presumption  is  spread,  thence  he  is 
described  in  a  splendid  passage  as  beholding  the 
empires  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them. 
Presumption,  however,  fails  to  seduce  the  Divine 
spectator,  and  a  choir  of  angels  bear  Him  away  to 
another  "airy  mountain."  where  is  situated  the 
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Bower  of  Tain  Delight,  but  Yain  Delight  is  as 
unsuccessful  as  Presumption.  There  is  almost 
oriental  magnificence  about  this  part  of  the  poem, 
which,  if  it  reminds  ns  of  Spenser,  proves  also  the 
richness  of  Fletclier^s  genius.  We  cannot  spare 
room  for  more  than  a  few  lines : — 

"  And  here  she  abed 
Blue  Tioleta,  and  tiiere  came  roees  Ted, 
And  every  siglit  the  yieldia^  senee  m  capthre  led ; 
The  garden,  like  a  lady  Uir,  was  cat, 
TiMt  lay  as  if  she  slumbered  in  delight, 
And  to  the  open  skiee  her  eyes  did  shut. 
The  aznze  fields  of  heavein  were  sembled  right 
la  a  large  zoand»  set  with  the  ftowers  of  light. 
The  fleor  de  Inys  and  the  round  sparks  of  .dew 
That  hung  upon  their  axure  leares,  did  show 
like  twinkling  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  evoBing  Una.** 

Canto  in.  describes  the  Omcifixion,  with  the 
incidents  which  preceded  and  attended  it    The 


description  of  the  hori'ors  of  conscience  which 
torture  Jadas,  is  scarcely  excelled  by  Javenal  or 
Shakespeare,  who  have  both  dealt  with  the  same 
subject  at  length  and  elaborately ;  we  give  a  few 
lines  from  this  passage : — 

**  Yet  oft  he  saatohed  Mid  started  as  he  hosg. 
So  when  the  senses  half  anslnmbered  Ue^ 
The  headlong  hody,  ready  to  he  Hung 
By  the  daloding  fancy  from  some  high 
And  craggy  rook,  reooven  greedily. 
And  clasps  the  yielding  pillow  half  asleep." 

We  now  reluctantly  leave  Fletcher,  at  the  same 
time  cordially  recommending  him  to  our  readers^ 
many  of  whom  have,  perhaps,  never  so  much  aa 
heard  of  his  name,  for  this  true  poet  has  some- 
how or  ether  quite  escaped  the  notice  of  critics 
and  popular  commentators. 
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below  him. 


PABT  II. 
,HEN  Bob  Nicholson  came  in  sight  of 
the  pond,  he  stopped  to  draw  breath, 
for  his  pace  had  been  so  swift  that  he 
found  himself  panting  almost  as  if  he 
had  been  running  a  race.      He  had 
been  running  up  hill  too ;  bat  now,  as 
he  reached  the  summit  of  the  incline, 
he  could  see  all  that  was   going  on 
He  stopped  short  for  an  instant,   to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  fun.     Was  it  fun,  or  some- 
thing more  serious  that  was  going  on  ?    The  boys 
were  grouped  together,  but  there  were  others  there 
besides  the  Windibrook  College  boys,  and  there  was  a 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  crowd  which 
sorely  puzzled  Bob  to  understand.      Waiting  only  to 
recover  his  breath,  he  dashed  down  the  road,  and 
was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  concourse,  which 
seemed  too  completely  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs  to 
notice  Bob's  arrivaL    The  moment  he  reached  the  spot 
he  understood  what  had  taken  place.    A  neighbouring 
school  had  also  come  to  enjoy  the  ice  of  the  miU- 
pond,  and  there  being  an  old  existing  feud  between 
the  scholars,  it  had  broken  out  upon  the  question  of 
priority  of  elaim  to  a  certain  favourite  spot  on  the 
ice,  which  was  most  favourable  for  a  slide.      David 
MazweU  had  come  out  as  the  champion  of  Winch- 
brook  College,  and  had  challenged  the  biggest  boy 
on  the  other  side  to  fight  him.      The  noisy  swaying 
crowd  which  Bob  Nicholson  could  not  imdeostand, 
proved  to  be  the  united  sehools  collected  round  the  twe 
champions.      There  was  nothing  unfair  or  unmanly  in 
-what  had  taken  place,  and  when  Bob  had  thrust 
himself  into  the  crowd,  and  elbowed  his  way  to  the 
centre,   and  then  interposed  himself  between  the 
combatants,  he  did  so  altogether  with  the  desire  to 


see  fair  play.  He  happened  to  be  a  little  taller  and 
heavier  than  David  Maxwell,  and  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  allowing  his  brave  friend  to  take  the 
position  that  was  his  by  right  of  age  and  strength. 

"Davie,  you  must  let  me  settle  this/'  he  said, 
coming  between  the  two  boys,  and  stopping  the 
fight. 

David  Maxwell  was  astonished  at  the  presence  of 
his  companion,  but  doubly  so  at  the  very  unexpected 
manner  in  which  the  contest  was  interrupted.  It 
would  have  provoked  a  smile  on  any  face  but  a  boy's 
to  see  the  well-arranged  and  unezcited  manner  in 
which  the  two  champions  were  fulfilling  their  parts. 
Neither  of  them  entertained  the  least  ill-will  towards 
the  other,  and  it  was  purely  for  the  honour  of  the 
school,  as  they  thought,  that  they  had  accepted  their 
positions.  Up  to  this  point,  indeed,  no  blows  had 
been  struck,  the  contest  having  been  a  very  elabo- 
rate and  scientific  match  at  sparring,  in  which  art 
both  schools  prided  themselves. 

As  soon  as  Bob  Nicholson  interposed  himself,  the 
boys  seemed  heartily  glad  to  escape  from  any 
further  display  of  their  boxing  powers,  although 
David  Maxwell  said,  "  I  have  begun  this  affair,  and 
I  intend  to  see  it  out." 

Bob  turned  round  to  Dashford,  who  was  the  rival 
champion,  and  said,  "Do  you  really  wish  to  fight 
this  out?" 

"Oh,  I  have  no  ill-will  one  way  or  the  other," 
answered  young  Dashford,  goed-humourcdly. 

"Then  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  to  fight 
it  out.  Will  you  two  shake  hands?"  Bob  asked 
turning,  with  a  smile,  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  I  don't  mind  in  the  least,"  said  David. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Dashford ;  so  the  champions  shook 
hands  warmly,  and  the  fray  ended. 
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Until  it  was  all  over  Bob  did  not  stop  to  consider 
what  he  had  been  doin^»  but  when  peace  had  been 
made,  and  he  looked  round  him,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  a  merry  laugh.  "  I  think  it's  just  as  well  I 
went  home,"  he  said  to  David,  "although  you  did 
taunt  me  with  being  a  coward  ! " 

"Bob,  I  didn't  mean  it,"  said  David,  in  his  im- 
petuous way;  "Tm  sorry  if  I  hurt  your  feelings; 
but  I  was  annoyed  to  think  you  were  not  coming 
with  us." 

"  I  promised  Ned  when  I  came  away  this  morning 
that  I  would  get  back  as  soon  as  school  was  over, 
and  I  could  not  break  my  word,  Davie." 

David  Maiwell  looked  at  his  companion  with  an 
expression  in  his  face  which  seemed  to  show  how 
much  he  felt  his  unworthiz^ess  in  mi^udging  the 
motives  that  had  influenced  Bob.     "  What  a  thought- 

■ 

less  fool  I  am ! "   he  said,  with  self-reproach  in  his 
voice ;  "  I  am  ashamed  of  myself !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Davie.  But  you  can  understand  how 
lonely  Ned  feels  up  in  that  room  all  day  I " 

"  Indeed  I  can.     How  is  he.  Bob  ?  " 

"  Poor  old  fellow,  he  is  very  weak.  I  sometimes 
think,  Davie,  that  he'll  never  be  strong  again,"  said 
Bob,  lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  sadly. 

"  Bob,  don't  say  that !  surely  he  is  not  so  bad  as 
you  imagine  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  if  you  saw  his  face  sometimes 
when  he  is  asleep,  you  would  think  so  too." 

It  was  only  a  few  wOrds  which  passed  between 
them,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression  on  David  Maxwell,  who  had  a  very  tender 
heart,  although  he  was  often  betrayed  into  doing 
and  saying  things  which  seemed  heartless. 

Peace  having  been  restored,  the  lads  fell  to  with 
hearty  good-will,  and  were  soon  ex^oying  their 
healthy  recreation  with  all  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
youth.  The  difiference  between  the  schools  proved 
to  be  no  deeper  than  such  differences  usually  are, 
and  the  boys'  enjoyment  was  all  the  greater  from 
knowing  that  the  breach  had  been  healed.  In  the 
midst  of  their  enjoyment  there  was  a  0x7  of  terror 
raised,  .which  caused  them  all  to  look  to  one  comer 
of  the  pond,  where  an  indiscreet  boy  had  ventured 
on  the  thin  ice,  and  had  fallen  through  into  the 
water.  There  were  shouts  for  help  as  the  boys 
rushed  headlong  towards  the  spot,  and  a  serious 
accident  might  have  happened  had  not  Bob  shouted 
out,  "  Bun  to  the  bank ! "  Springing  forward  him- 
self, he  led  the  boys  from  the  ice,  and  with  move- 
ments as  swift  as  thought,  he  soon  reached  the  bank 
nearest  to  where  the  boy  had  fallen  into  the  water. 
"  Davie,  give  me  your  hand  !  Hold  me  tight !  Catch 
Bashford's  hand,  and  hold  on  to  him !  Now  then, 
there  is  no  fear  ! "  and  Bob  sprang  into  the  water, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  unconscious  form 
of  the  unfortunate  boy  who  had  fallen  in. 

The  little  fellow  was  more  frig'htened  than  hurt, 
and  with  the  energetic  help  of  the  boys,  was  soon 


restored  to  consciousness.  He  cried  a  great  deal. 
but  David  Maxwell  wisely  said,  "  You  must  get  home 
at  once,  and  you  must  run  every  step  of  the  way ; 
don't  stop  for  anything,  and  get  into  bed  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

Then  he  turned  to  Bob  Nicholson.  "  Bob,  you're 
shivering.    Let  us  get  home  at  once." 

"I  feel  cold,  but  I  will  soon  run  myself  warm 
again.  I  must  call  at  the  doctor's  for  Ned's  medicine 
as  I  go  along." 

The  boys  quickly  dispersed  after  this.  Bob  and 
David  running  off  together  at  a  brisk  pace  towards 
home,  whilst  the  boy  who  had  suffered  involuntazy 
submersion  went  home  under  the  care  of  Daahfoxd. 
Bob  had  to  wait  a  short  time  at  the  doctor's  until 
the  medicine  was  got  ready,  and  he  felt  the  oold 
from  his  wet  clothing. 

"  I  wish  you  would  g^  on,  and  let  me  bring  the 
medicine.  Bob;  you  are  chattering  with  the  cold!*' 
David  said. 

"  I  feel  very  cold,"  said  Bob ;  "  I  think  I  must  io 
as  you  say,"  and  with  shivering  limbs  and  chattering 
teeth.  Bob  went  homeward  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
feeling  a  strange  uncomfortable  sensation  of  inward 
chill  upon  him,  which  made  him  look  and  feel  ex- 
tremely ilL  (To  he  eontintud.) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

181.  In  Mark  il  21,  it  says,  "  No  man  also  seweth 
a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment  .  •  .  else 
the  »ent  is  made  worse."     Why  was  this  P 

182.  What  relation  was  David  to  Joab  ? 

188.  Where  do  we  find  an  account  of  on  arm^ 
being  sent  to  take  ons  man  ? 

184.  Where  does  it  state  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  time  with  the  "  wild  beasts  ?" 

185.  Why  were  not  the  Jews  permitted  to  sell 
their  land  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years  ? 

186.  Which  of  the  Evangelists  is  it  who  states  that 
when  the  soldiers  came  to  the  Ghuden  of  Gethsemane 
to  take  Jesus,  "  They  went  backward  and  fell  to  the 
ground?" 

ANSWKRS   TO   QUSSTIONS   ON   FAQE  432. 

169.  Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22). 

170.  "And  Jesse  took  an  ass  laden  with  bread, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid,  and  sent  ihem  by 
David  his  son  unto  Saul  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20). 

171.  "Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  a  she^master, 
bnd  rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  an  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  and  an  hundred  thousand  rama  with 
the  wool"  (2  Kings  iii  4). 

172.  "Bepent:  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand  "  (Matt.  iv.  17). 

173.  Mount  of  Corruption  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13). 

174.  Anah  (Genesis  xxxvi  24). 

175.  Gadarenes  (compare  Matt.  viii.  28—34  vitk 
Mark  v.  1—17). 


LITTLE  SAMMY. 


'  TSw/^^'^^  the  Tiae  of  buby,  Nelly, 

*^^G^      Fire  months  old,  and  oh  lo  small  ? 
'^       What's  he  come  for  P  do  wa  w&nt  him  I 
Is  be  any  hm  at  allF 
609 


"  Do  you  think  yonr  little  brother 
.Con  be  any  good  to  us  ? 
Crying,  aleepingr — ■leeping,  eating; 
Are  yon  giftd  to  have  him  Umaf" 
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"  Yes,  mamma,  I  think  he's  useful ; 
Soft  and  warm,  like  Janie's  dove; 
And  though  weak  and  brown  and  tiny^ 
He's  a  deal  of  use  to  love/" 


"  From  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings," 
Perfect  love  and  praise  are  taught ; 
Nelly,  dear,  thy  two-year  wisdom 
Is  with  Truth  eternal  fraught. 


THE    BRIDGE     BETWEEN. 
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■CHAPTER  XVII.-**  GOOD-BYE." 
OTHER  six  weeks,  and  only  the  be- 
ginning of  August  I  What  a  long  summer 
it  seemed  to  Dorothy!  and  yet  in  all 
previous  years  she  had  so  delighted  is 
the  sunshine,  and  missed  and  mourned 
for  every  flower  when  its  day  was  over. 

*'How  happy  I  was  last  year!"  she  said  to  her- 
self; "  and  yet  I  was  impatient,  and  wished  the  time 
away."    ' 

And  they  had  been  happy  days,  too,  though  in 
them,  as  in  all  others,  she  felt  as  she  felt  now,  waiting 
for  something — for  some  life  or  some  world  she  had 
not  seen  as  yet,  and  the  key  to  which  she  thought 
Adrian  Fuller  held. 

Colonel  Wade  had  been  but  little  missed.  Before 
the  summer  waned  Netta  filled  the  house  with  guests ; 
and  Sir  George  Finch  and  Major  Henty,  and  all  her 
admirers,  came  to  her,  bringing  her  books  and 
flowers,  and  making  water-parties  and  pic-nics  ;  and 
elderly  ladies,  who  like  the  SclaJb  of  having  a  pretty 
girl  under  their  wing,  called  to  take  her  for  drives, 
"  and  to  brighten  her  up  a  little,  for  she  has  had  a 
sad  loss,  you  know."  Netta  waa  always  ready,  and 
pretty,  and  well-dressed ;  it  seemed  to  Dorothy  that 
if  she  werd  to  put  on  a  sack,  or  dress  herself  in  a 
blanket,  she  would  do  it  gracefully,  and  she  did  not 
wonder  that  she  was  admired.  There  was  a  grave 
side  to  Netta's  character,  too,  there  were  many  sides, 
in  fact,  that  fascinated  even  Dorothy — a  time  when 
she  could,  gravely  and  sweetly,  in  a  low,  almost  sad 
voice,  talk  of  her  grandfather  and  by-gone  days,  or 
even  of  the  poetry  and  the  stories  that  Dorothy 
herself  loved,  and  she  would  sing  (in  the  twilight 
usually)  wild  weird  song^  generally,  with  some  dreary 
refrain,  or  simple  old  ones,  in  a  way  that  none  who 
heard  her  could  forget.  There  were  days  in  which 
Dorothy  almost  loved  her  beautiful  sister;  there  were 
others  in  which  she  tried  hard  not  to  hate  her.  Netta 
fescinated  Adrian  Fuller  completely,  and  roused  his 
sluggish  nature  as  Dorothy  never  could  have  done. 
He  was  always  by  her  side,  reading  or  walking,  or 
hanging  over  her  chair  while  she  flirted  with  her 
crowd  of  admirers  at  her  mother's  "  at  home,"  and 
when  she  sang  he  chose  her  songs,  and  pleaded  for 
his  favourite  ones,  and  afterwards,  on  the  clear 
summer  nights,  he  would  wrap  her  in  one  of ,  her 
favourite  wraps,  lingering  to  put  the  folds  in  some 


way  grateful  to  his  artist  eyes,  and  then  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  garden. 

"  They  might  have  left  me  the  garden ! "  Dorothy 
sighed  once.     • 

Poor  Dorothy !  it  was  a  dreary  summer  for  her. 
She  hated  strange  people  and  visitors,  and  when 
they  came  hid  herself,  or  if  she  appeared,  vasshy 
and  awkward,  and  so  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed. 
She  hated  the  smart  rooms,  too,  all  loaded  with  gim- 
cracks,  and  kept  neat  and  tidy ;  and  the  only  one  in 
the  house  untouched — the  study — Netta  and  Adri&n 
Fuller  occupied  all  the  morning,  for  the  Beauty  was 
sitting  to  the  artist^  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Wood- 
ward,  if  at  home,  sat  there  busy  with  his  writing. 

Hrs.  Woodward's  money  had  all  been  risked  in  the 
paper,  and  Mr.  Woodward  was  busy  and  aradous. 
He  was  almost  ang^y  at  the  differenoe  made  in  the 
household.  "  We  must  be  careful  for  a  time,"  he 
said,  "  for  remember  we  have  to  wait  till  the  paper 
has  had  a  Uttle  run  before  we  can  launch  out ; "  but 
Netta  and  Mrs.  Woodward  laughed  at  Him. 

"We  must  keep  up  an  appearance,"  Netta  said, 
"  and  live  in  a  well-bred  majiner." 

"Of  course  we  must,"  assented  Mrs.  Woodward, 
ready  to  agree  to  everything,  provided  she  was  not 
troubled. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  Beauty,  later  in  ihe  day, 
''  don't  you  think  papa  could  manage  to  send  Sallr 
to  a  boarding-school  for  a  year  ?  Sir  Q-eorge  was  say- 
ing yesterday  that  my  sisters  were  more  picturesque 
than  beautifuL" 

"And  exceedingly  rude  and  ungentlemanlike  it 
was  of  Sir  George  then!"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 
"  Papa  oan't  afford  to  send  SaJly  to  school ;  and, 
besides,  I  should  be  miserable,  and  Sally  learns  at 
home  and  at  the  School  of  Art  well  enough.  Tou 
have  taken  Mr.  Fuller  from  me,  and  now  you  wacv 
to  take  Sally !  " 

"Mr.  Fuller,  I  want  you  to  go  and  talk  to  ray 
little  sister  Dorothy,"  the  Beauty  said,  when  he  came. 
"  She  says  I  have  taken  you  from  her.'* 

He  went  over  to  his  old  playmate,  but  both  their 
tongues  seemed  tied.  The  old  footing  bad  gone  for 
ever. 

"  So  you  aro  jealous  of  Netta,"  he  said. 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  face. 

"  We  never  talk  of  books  or  anything  now,'*  she 
said ;  "  you  make  Netta  your  friend." 
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**  But  she  is  sitting  for  me,  remember.' 
"Yes,  but  not  all  day." 

•'  And  we  are  learning  German  together.     You  are 

Enicb  a  foolish  child,*'  he  added,   his  eyes  turning 

restlessly  in  search  of  Netta.     Hers  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  am  not  a  child ! "  she  said,  passionately;  **  you 

always  forget  that.*' 

"But,  Dorothy,  you  musihe  a  child," he  answered; 
"  I  have  always  considered  you  one ; "  and  he  put 
his  hand  on  hers. 

The  colour  left  her  face,  and  then  rushed  back  in 
a  torrent.  Thei*e  seemed  something  terrible  in  his 
words,  something  that  struck  despair  into  her  heart, 
while  her  cheeks  burnt  with  shame.  Yet  still  she 
straggled  against  his  words. 

"  Bat  I  am  not  a  child,"  she  repeated,  helplessly. 
"  Why,  Ketta  does  not  think  me  one." 

"  Think  you  what  ?  "  asked  the  Beauty,  coming  to 
the  rescue. 
"A  child." 

"No,  of  course  I  don't.  By  the  way,  I  have 
writtezi  to  ask  your  dear  Mr.  Blakealey  here  this 
evening." 

Mr.  Blakesley ! " 

Yes ;  so  cheer  up,  Dorothy.     He  does  not  think 
you  a  child  either,  I  dare  say." 

"  Netta  is  always  thinking  of  marrying,"  Dorothy 
said,  without'  meaning  it,  as  her  sister  went  into  the 
next  room. 

"  So  are  most  young  ladies,"  and  he  tried  to  laugh. 
"We  "will  all  come  to  your  wedding,  Dorothy,"  he 
added. 

Then  she  burst  fairly  into  tears. 
"  How  can  you  say  such  things,  Mr.  Fuller !  I 
shall  never  be  married — never  !  and  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  me,  I  believe,  and  do  not  care  for  me  any  more 
than  any  one  else  does ;  for  you  know  if  I  married 
we  should  never  be  friends  again." 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  ?  "  he  answered ;  "  I  hope  we 
should,  if  I  liked  your  husband  and  he  me."  Then 
he  looked  at  her ;  she  was  trembling  with  excitement, 
and  she  tried  to  return  his  gaze,  but  her  eyes  drooped 
and  fell,  and  her  lips  quivered.  "  My  dear  child," 
he  said,  kindly,  and  quietly  taking  her  hands,  "  there 
is  sometliing  the  matter  with  you  to-day :  go  and  lie 
down  a  little  while,  and  remember  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  always  be  friends,  and  you  must 
not  let  any  foolish  notions  get  into  your  silly  little 
head."  He  let  go  her  hands,  and  they  dropped 
nervously  to  her  side. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  and  lie  down  for  a  little  while," 
she  said.      "  Good-bye." 

He  did  not  know  how  much  there  was  in  her  "  good- 
bye "  ;  and  she  went.  She  met  her  mother  on  her  way 
up-stairs,  and  she  stopped  and  put  her  arms  round 
her  neck. 

'*  Mamma/'  she  said,  "  do  kiss  me.    •  If  you  would 

only  love  me  as  you  do  Netta,  and  be  proud  of  me ! " 

**  Of  coarse  I  love  you,"  Mrs.  Woodward  answered; 


"but  take  away  your  arms,  you  crumple  me  so." 
The  words  were  only  said  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  girl  felt  it,  and  went  up  to  her  room.  Once 
there,  she  locked  her  door,  and  thi'ew  herself,  face 
downwards,  on  the  bed;  she  did  not  cry  or  grieve,  or 
even  feel  very  wretched — only  thought,  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way,  of  all  the  happy  by-gone  hours  she  had 
spent  in  the  garden  with  Mr.  Fuller,  and  of  his  words 
when  he  wished  her  good-bye,  and  those  few  cloudless 
days  after  his  return.  She  could  not  believe  that 
this  was  the  end ;  through  all  the  time  that  Netta 
had  taken  her  place,  she  had  yet  thought  that  he 
was  true  to  her,  and  she  could  not  believe  that  he 
meant  what  he  had  said,  only  that  perhaps  he  was 
afraid  of  making  Netta  angry,  as  every  one  else  was. 
How  she  hated  Netta,  and  how  she  envied  her— her 
beauty,  and  brightness,  and  self-possession,  and 
everything  else ;  and  then  she  tried  to  remember  his 
words  again,  and  could  not.  But  she  remembered 
his  look  when  he  told  her  that  she  "must  be  a  child," 
and  her  face  burnt  with  shame. 

Presently  a  knock  came  to  the  door— it  was  Netta. 

"  Let  me  in,  Dorothy,"  she  said.  "  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  we  all  think  you  are  lost ;  it  is  nearly  seven 
o'clock ; "  this  was  all  she  had  to  say ;  and  then 
Dorothy  rose  and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  bathed  her 
face,  while  the  Beauty  sat  and  watched.  "  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Blakesley  will  come,"  she  said;  "you  know  he 
is  an  excellent  match."  Somehow  Netta's  manner 
was  soft  and  kind  that  evening.  But  the  tears 
swelled  up  into  Dorothy's  brown  eyes  again. 

"Oh,  Netta,"  she  said,  •*!  could  not  mariy  for 
money's  sake ! " 

Her  sister  made  no  answer  till  she  had  finished 
her  toilette,  and  was  ready  to  go  down-stairs,  then 
she  turned  round  and  kissed  her — she,  Netta,  who 
was  usually  so  cold,  did ! 

"Love  is  not  aU,  Dorothy  dear,"  she  said;  "per- 
haps it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were ; "  and  they 
went  down-stairs. 

Dorothy  felt  afraid  and  ashamed  to  enter  the 
room  where  Mr.  Fuller  was ;  but  when  she  did,  he 
only  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with 
the  German  book  he  was  skimming  over  before 
reading  it  with  Netta.  He  never  forgot  Dorothy 
that  evening  though,  there  was  such  a  strange  look 
upon  the  girl's  face — a  dazed,  worn,  and  weary  look, 
and  yet  she  was  evidently  keeping  a  strong  control 
over  herself. 

"Your  faithless  knight  is  not  coming,  I  fear," 
Netta  said,  when  the  daylight  faded  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  George  Blakesley. 

"  He  has  forgotten  me,"  Dorothy  thought.  "Even 
he  does  not  caare  for  me  now ! "  and  then  she  went  to 
the  piano,  and,  unasked,  began  to  play. 

She  did  not  know  what  she  played,  but  she  kept 
on  and  on — she  could  play  well  when  she  liked — 
putting  all  her  soul  into  her  music  without  knowing 
it,  asking  herself  all  the  time,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
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heart,  what  she  could  be  living  for  now,  and  for  what 
reason  life  was  given  to  her,  and  trying  to  answer 
her  own  question  in  the  sounds  her  own  hands  made. 
Then  presently,  with  a  start,  she  oame  to  a  standstill. 
"Come  and  sing,  Netta,"  she  said;  and  rose 
abruptly;  and  when  they  were  all  listening  to 
Ketta*s  sweet  Toice,  she  stole  softly  from  the  room, 
and  out  into  the  gaiden,  and  on  to  the  sycamore- 
tree.  She  stopped  beneath  its  shady  branches,  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  back  at  the  house,  almost 
hidden  now  by  the  darkness,  and  stood  on  the  gra,Ye 
of  Venus,  and  thought  of  all  the  hopes  and  dreams 
she  had  had  on  that  very  spot.  Then  she  went  and 
looked  over  the  low  fence  (that  bounded  the  garden) 
at  the  dim  distance,  and  somehow  crept  along  the 
fence  till  she  stood  almost  behind  the  sycamore-tree, 
but  yet  was  hidden  from  sight  by  the  darkness,  and 
the  underwood,  and  the  tall  nodding  grass  and  weeds, 
then  she  put  her  face  down  into  her  hands,  and  was 


quiet  for  a  little  while.  It  was  such  a  blessing  to  be 
alone  there  where  no  one  could  find  her.  It  was  not 
for  long  though ;  she  heard  voices  soon,  Netta's  and 
Mr.  Fuller's,  and  they  came  and  stood  behind  her 
under  the  sycamore,  little  thinking  how  near  she 
was,  but  she  kept  quite  still,  and  made  no  sign. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  you  came  here,  juat 
after  yoiur  return,  Adrian?"  she  heard  Netta  say. 
Dorothy  winced  beneath  the  last  word.  She  had 
never  called  him  Adrian  in  her  life ! 

"  Yes,  and  found  you  in  your  white  drees  sitting 
here  waiting  for  me." 

"I  wonder  if  it  was  chance  or  Providence/'  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice.     "  I  see  you  do  remember." 

"Oh,  my  darling!"  he  answered,  fervently,  "ii 
there  anything  in  the  world  connected  with  you  that 
I  could  forget?"  and  arm-in-arm  they  sauntered 
back  down  the  garden  path. 

{To  he  amUnuid.) 
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AUL'S  perseoation  of  D^vid  was  as 
bitter  and  relentless  as  it  was  unjast  and 
ungenerous  :  he  tried  to  justify  it  to 
others — perhaps,  even  to  himself — by 
alleging  that  David  and  his  men  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  aiming  at  his  life,  or,  at 
least,  seeking  to  dispossess  him  of  his  throne.  It 
was  a  baseless  calumny.  David  knew,  indeed, 
that  he  was  Saul's  destined  successor,  but  till 
the  way  was  opened  by  God's  own  hand  to  that 
succession,  he  would  do  nothing  to  force  his 
passage  to  it. 

Treated  as  he  had  been,  many  in  like  circum- 
*8tances  would  have  counted  themselves  relieved 
from  its  obligations,  and  renounced  their 
allegiance.  The  band  that  gathered  round  him 
wore  not  indisposed  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, but  neither  by  word  or  deed  did  he,  through 
all  these  years  of  persecution,  countenance  the 
slightest  opposition  to  Saul's  kingly  authority. 
There  was  much  of  the  outlaw  in  the  kind  of  life 
which  SauVs  violence  had  forced  on  him,  but  there 
was  nothing  of  the  rebel.  How  sacred  the  king's 
person  was  in  his  sight,  the  two  occasions  on  which 
Saul's  life  was  in  his  hands  gave  striking  proof.  It 
was  no  nnguided  chance  that  turned  Saul's  foot- 
steps that  day  into  the  cave  and  put  him  within 
David's  easy  reach.  To  the  eyes  of  his  rough 
followers  it  seemed  as  if  the  occasion  had  been 
ordered  of  Heaven.  One  thrust  of  his  sword,  one 
stroke  of  his  javelin,  and  David  had  eased  himself 
of  an  adversary  who  would  not  have  hesitated  for 
a  moment  bad  a  like  advantage  been  given  him. 
But  all  that  David  did  was  to  "  cut  off  the  skirt  of 


Saul's  robe  privily."  And  even  for  doing  that  his 
*'  heart  smote  him."  The  men  around  him  felt  no 
such  restraint.  They  wondered  at  it  as  a  piece  of 
egregious  folly  when  their  leader  did  no  more 
than  cut  off  the  skirt  of  the  robe.  They  wondered 
more  when  he  said  to  them,  "  The  Lord  forbid  thac 
I  should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's 
anointed,  to  stretch  forth  my  hand  against  him, 
seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord." 

There  was  not  another  man  within  the  cave, 
perhaps  within  the  country,  who  had  any  such 
feeling  as  to  the  divinity  that  hedged  round  such 
kingship  as  that  of  Saul.  Seeing  the  fastidious- 
ness of  their  lead«^.  his  followers  would  have  taken 
the  matter  into  v  their  own  hands,  and  made  a 
quick  end  of  Saul  ii>nd  of  his  persecuting  violence. 
But  a  hand  was  Is^d  upon  them,  whose  power 
to  smite  they  had  ofren  witnessed,  but  of  whose 
power  generously  to  fnirbear  they  had  never  seen 
such  a  token.  Nor  has'^the  world  witnessed  many 
exhibitions  of  a  loyalty  e)|ually  devout  and  equally 
chivalrous. 

It  failed,  however,  in  prJfducing  anything  bat  a 
temporary  impression.  F^r  the  moment  Sanl's 
fitful  and  passionate  temper  V^i^^  overwhelmed  with 
remorse,  and  melted  into  teipdemess^  But  it  was 
like  the  thaw  that  visits  thje  surface  of  the  ice- 
bound lake  beneath  the  few  wfarm  sunbeams  of  the 
winter's  day,  hardening  ere  nightfall  into  a  thicker 
coat  of  ice  than  ever.  Softenjed  for  the  moment. 
SauVs  spirit  hardened  ere  many  weeks  went  by 
into  an  intenser  hatred  than  before.  The  faithless 
Ziphites  send  him  word  that  Di»vid  is  hiding  in  the 
hiU  of  Hachilah,  a  place  easier  of  access  than  the 
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fastness  of  Engedi.  With  three  thousand  chosen 
men,  Saul  sets  off  in  pursuit.  He  had  not  yet 
reached  the  place  the  Ziphite  spies  had  indicated, 
when  one  night  he  lay  down,  in  fancied  se- 
curity, to  sleep ;  his  cousin  and  chief  captain  by 
his  side,  his  men  stretched  in  a  circle  round  him. 

Skilful  leader  as  he  was,  David  had  been  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  this  formidable  foe.  From 
some  nnseen  post  of  observation  his  quick  eye  had 
scrutinised  the  royal  ranks,  and  marked  especially 
the  careless  manner  in  which  the  night-watch  was 
set  and  kept.  Stealing  into  the  camp  at  midnight, 
he  and  Abishai  made  their  silent  way  unnoticed  to 
the  spot  where  the  king  was  lying  asleep,  his 
javelin  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  bolster,  and  a 
cruse  of  water  by  his  side. 

Abishai  had  seen  before  how  tender  David  was 
of  lifting  his  hand  against  Saul ;  he  would  relieve 
him  of  the  task.  "  Let  me,"  he  said,  as,  whispering 
together,  they  stooped  over  the  prostrate  figure, 
"  let  me  smite  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  spear, 
even  to  the  earth  at  once,  and  I  will  not  smite  him 
a  second  time " — a  second  stroke  will  not  be 
needed.  "  Destroy  him  not,"  said*  David ;  "  for 
who  can  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  and  be  guiltless  ? "  The  sleeping 
monarch  is  suffered  to  sleep  on  untouched.  But 
they  drew  the  spear  out  from  the  ground,  and 
lifted  up  the  pitcher  from  his  side — to  be  borne 
away,  and  lifted  up  next  day  from  the  top  of  a 
distant  hill  in  proof  of  how  absolutely  Saul's  life 
had  been  once  more  at  David's  disposal. 

The  magnanimous  forbearance  displayed  by 
David  in  his  conduct  towards  Saul  was  shown  on 
a  lesser  scale  in  the  two  incidents  of  tho  water 
brought  to  him  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and 
of  the  treatment  of  the  churl  Nabal.  Never  was 
tho  proverb,  that  "the  discretion  of  a  man  de- 
ferreth  his  anger,  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over 
a  transgression,"  more  signally  and  picturesquely 
verified  than  when  David  said  to  Abigail,  "  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  thee  this 
day  to  meet  me,  and  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and 
blessed  be  thou  which  has  kept  me  this  day  from 
coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself 
with  mine  own  hand." 

All  through  his  life  in  the  wilderness,  David's 
bearing  towards  those  he  led,  and  towards  all  with 
whom  ho  was  thrown  into  contact,  wins  our  warmest 
admiration.  Our  only  regret  is  that  its  closing 
period  should  have  so  dark  a  cloud  resting  upon  it. 
He  had  the  distinct  assurance  of  Divine  protection. 
He  had  the  evidence  of  many  years,  and  of  singular 
deliverances,  that  God  could  and  would  make  that 
protection  good.  Yet  now,  almost  at  the  last,  his 
faith  apparently  gives  wa]^,  and  he  says  in  his 
heart,  what  has  found  its  way  into  the  record  of 
his  life,  "  I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by  the  hand 
of  Saul :  there  is  nothing  better  for  me  than  that 


I  should  speedily  escape  into  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  Saul  shall  despair  of  me  to  seek  me  any 
more  in  any  coadt  of  Israel ;  so  shall  I  escape  out 
of  his  hand  " — words  scarcely  worthy  either  of  his 
wisdom,  his  courage,  or  his  faith.  Unwarned  by 
what  had  happened  years  before,  David  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Achish,  King  of  Gath. 
Moved,  perhaps,  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the 
strength  and  prowess  of  David's  following,  and  of 
the  persecutions  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
the  Philistine  king  assigned  him  the  frontier  town 
of  Ziklag  as  his  place  of  residence.  Here,  in  a 
position  secure  by  its  remoteness  from  the  attacks 
of  Saul,  David  dwelt  for  a  "  full  year  and  four 
months."  At  first,  in  the  wilderness,  when  sudden 
shifbings  and  rapid  marches  had  to  be  made, 
David's  band  had  not  numbered  more  than  four 
hundred  men.  As  its  power  to  protect  and  pro. 
vide  for  itself  became  apparent,  it  got  continually 
accessions  of  great  strength.  Eleven  "men  of 
might,  fit  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  who  were  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains,"  came  to  him  from  the  tribe  of  Qod, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  crossing  the  river  when  at  top 
fiood,  and  scattering  on  every  side  all  who  opposed 
their  march.  Twenty-three  men,  whose  names  are 
also  given,  joined  him  from  Saul's  own  tribe, 
*'  mighty  men,  helpers  of  the  war,  who  could  use 
both  the  right  hand  and  the  left;  in  hurling  stones 
and  shooting  arrows."  Judah  and  Manasseh  sent 
others,  who  were  made  "  captains  of  the  band," 
which  had  now  swelled  out  into  more  than  six 
hundred  fighting  men.  And  now  that  a  settled 
habitation  had  been  found  for  them,  every  man 
gathered  his  household  round  him,  so  that  it  waa 
nothing  short  of  a  small  tribe  over  which  David 
ruled  at  Ziklag.  But  if  he  felt  the  growing  extent 
of  his  power,  he  must  have  felt  still  more  the 
peculiar  restraints  of  his  position.  He  had  to  find 
employment  for  a  numeroRs  company  of  warlike, 
if  not  unruly  men,  who  had  their  famiUes  around 
them  to  support.  True,  they  were  well  placed ; 
Ziklag  was  a  good  centre  from  which  raids  might 
be  made  out  upon  the  Geshurites  and  the  Gezrites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabit* 
ing  the  south.  But  then  it  was  a  condition  of  his 
alliance  with  Achish  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
booty  thus  acquired  was  to  be  carried  to  Gath,  and 
unfortunately,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  when  David 
went  up  to  Achish  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and  was 
asked  by  the  king,  "  Whither  have  ye  made  a  road 
to-day  ?  "  he  told  Achish  that  it  was  from  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  not  from  the  native  tribes,  that  the 
prey  had  been  gathered ;  still  worse,  afraid  "  lest 
they  should  tell  on  him,"  when  he  smote  *'  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  he 
left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive."  A  heavy  price 
in  deception  and  in  cruelty  to  pay  for  the  gaining 
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and  keeping  of  such  proteotion  as  ttio  Fliilistine 
ofigrded.  But  still  norse  lay  behind.  Aaotker 
condition  of  this  ill-omened  coanection  was  that, 
when  required,  David  should  take  eervice  in  the 
Fhilisciao  armj,  and  aid  it  in  &ay  w&t  wbsrein  it 
was  embarked.  David  conld  scarcoly  have  been 
unaware  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out 
between  the  PhiliBtinos  and  Saul,  he  had  bound 
himself  by  this  engagement  to  take  part*  in  it 
against  his  own  coantrymen.  But  he  hoped  that 
the  occasion  wonid  not  arise,  or  if  it  did,  he  trusted 
that  some  method  might  be  foand  of  escaping  out 
of  the  pcunful  and  perilous  dilemma  in  which  it 
would  place  him.  And  for  sixteen  months  hia 
hopes  were  veHBcd.  But  at  last  the  occasion 
came.  The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies 
together  to  fight  with  Israel.  "And  Achish  said 
onto  David,  Know  thou  assuredly  that  thon 
shslt  go  out  with  me  to  battle,  thou  and  thj 
men.  And  David  said  to  Achish.  Surelj  thou 
ehalt  know  what  thy  servant  can  do."  What  he 
would  have  done  had  things  taken  their  natural 
course  we  cannot  say.  He  must  either  have 
proved  Mae  to  Achish  or  have  foaght  against 
SauL    Never  was  interference    more  opportune. 


never  escape  more  welcome,  than  when  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  insisted  that  Bavid  and 
his  men  shonld  go  back  before  the  battle  to  Ziklag. 
He  had  made  himself  the  difficulty,  and  had  no 
right  to  look  for  such  a  singular  deliverance, 
but  when  it  came,!  how  glad,  how  grateful,  most 
he  have  felt !  He  returned  to  Ziklag,  to  find  it 
burned  with  fire,  and  all  their  wives  and  their 
children  carried  ofi*.  Por  the  moment  there  was 
a  look  of  mutiny  among  his  men.  Tbey  even 
spake  of  stoning  him.  But  he  "  encouraged 
himself  in  the  Lord  his  God" — tbat  God  who  had 
so  recently  and  so  wonderfully  extricated  him 
from  a  still  greater  danger.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites  was  undertaken,  and  Bnccessful.  All 
that  had  been  carried  away  from  Ziklag  was 
recovered,  and  bo  much  rich  booty  besides,  that 
David  was  able  to  send  presents  to  the  raea  of  all 
the  cities  of  Judoh,  whom  he  and  his  men  hod 
been  woDt  to  haunt.  It  was-on  the  third  day  after 
his  return  to  Ziklag  that  David  heard  of  the  death 
of  Saul.  The  weary  days  of  his  persecution  were 
ended,  the  way  at  last  wns  opened  for  him  to  ibo 
throne  of  Israel. 

{To  be  eandadtd.) 
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BT  F.  U.  r.  SEXVB,  AVTHOR  Of  " 

CHAPTER  XV. 

rAELES    DAVBNAKT  waited 

on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 

and  then  looked  round  at  Mary 

with  a  quiet  tmEhrinking  gaze. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  certainly, 

Miss  Trevelyan  ;  my  wish  is  to 

do  jou  a  eervico,  and  some  day 

I  may  be  able  to  explain  it  to 

>t  noiT.   I  shall  t«l]  yon  nothing 

which  she  has  not  herself  made 

all  who  know   her,  and  which 

ns  inhabiting  ChiverleyBoctotT 

lly  fail  to  leoTU ;  but  I  do  not 

tnmE  you  will."    He  respected  Mary  too 

mnch  to  odd  what  was  indeed  his  thought,  that  he 

believed  her  to  be  too  pnie  and  bigh-mindcd  to  be 

able  even  to  conceire  rach  a  character  as  Laura's. 

"  Ton  have."  he  continued,  "  felt  the  Lorelei's 
tudcatioa  in  some  slight  degree,  bat  yon  have  very 
little  idea  of  tbe  power  she  really  possesBes  in  that 
respect,  or  with  what  consummate  and  nnsorupulouB 
art  she  nse*  it  She  is  perfectly  aware  of  h«r  gifts, 
and  of  the  wonderful  charm  she  can  eiercise  over  her 
fellow-creatures,  and  she  is  absolutely  selfish  in  the 
maaner  in  which  she  avails  herself  of  it  to  gain  her 
ends.  To  minister  to  her  own  selfdcre  is  the  sole 
object  of  all  her  actions;   but   ehe   clothes  her  in-  i 


tense  egotism  and  real  coldness  of  heart  with  the 
alluring  semblance  of  a  diBposition  bo  loTiDg  and 
tender,  that  she  deceives  the  most  astntc,  and  wins 
from  them  a  sort  of  compassionate  affection  which 
she  knows  how  to  foster  into  an  ungovernable 
piusaion.  LoiUne's  proceedings  are  never  the  leeult 
of  iiupnlse  or  natural  temperament,  though  they 
always  appear  to  be  so  because  she  is  so  exceedingly 
oatspoken  and  free  in  her  speech  and  manners.  She 
establishes  it  as  a  settled  fact  that  she  is  thoroughly 
unconventional,  and  does  not  choose  to  be  bound  by 
the  customs  of  society,  and  this,  of  coarse,  gives  her 
great  facility  in  her  dealings  with  men ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  alt  she  does  is  done  with  perfect  con- 
GciousnesB  and  calculation  of  its  import  and  refulla. 
She  has  two  very  distinct  motives,  which,  however, 
work  admirably  tt^fcther  in  the  exercise  of  her  gr^at 
gift  of  fasoittation.  The  first  is  the  intense  self-lovo 
whith  makes  her  wish  to  draw  to  herself  and 
entirely  engross  the  affections  of  every  person  she 
meets;  and  the  second,  which  is  by  far  the  strongest, 
is  her  imperious  desire  to  make  some  marriage  which 
shall  carry  her  away  out  of  this  dull  life,  and  bring 
her  into  a  sphere  where  she  can  OQJoy  the  world  and 


"I  have  often  wondered  that  she  has  not  been 
mvried  already,"  said  Mary.  "She  is,  outwardly  at 
leoat,  so  very  chawning,  that  I  ahould  bar*  ttovgbt 
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many  "would  have  sought    her    long    before    this 
tune ! "      * 

"  And  so,  more  or  less,  thej  have/'  said  Charlie ; 
"  bat  there  have  been  many  causes  for  her  failure, 
the  chief  of  which  has  undoubtedly  been  that  she 
has  so  frequently  overshot  her  mark.  She  has  led 
men  on  to  a  certain  point,  and  then,  in  her  eagerness 
to  secure  them,  she  has  made  her  purpose  so  plain, 
that  she  has  completely  disgusted  them,  and  they 
have  backed  out  as  ignominiously  for  themselves  as 
for  her.  Then — although  I  think  'now,  when  she  is 
verging  on  thirty,  she  would  marry  almost  any  one — 
in  her  earlier  days  she  was  disposed  to  fly  too  high, 
and  aimed  at  those  who  could  give  her  wealth  and 
station.  She  has  more  than  once  come  to  grief, 
moreover,  by  trying  to  have  too  many  strings*  to  her 
bow,  and  has  played  off  two  or  three  individuals 
upon  each  other,  till  she  has  lost  them  all." 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  "  said  Mary;  "how  could 
more  than  one  stand  on  such  ground  of  intimacy  with 
her,  at  least  at  the  same  time,  as  to  lead  to  the 
probability  of  marriage  ?  ** 

"Oh,  Lurline  has  a  capital  device  for  holding 
them  all  on  a  special  footing  of  familiarity  with  her," 
answered  Charlie,  laughing ;  "  she  elects  them  to  be 
her  adopted  brothers,  and  treats  them  with  the 
familiar  tenderness  of  a  most  affectionate  sister,  till 
such  time  as  she  thinks  a  revelation  may  be  made 
that  their  mutual  affection  has  passed  the  fraternal 
limits,  and  ought  to  be  otherwise  consolidated." 

"But  she  calls  you  and  Mr.  Pemberton  her 
brothers,"  said  Mary,  turning  upon  him  a  look  of 
innocent  bewilderment. 

"Precisely,"  laughed  CharHej  "and  I  think  if  I 
were  simply  to  tell  you  the  history  of  her  proceedings 
with  us  two,  you  would  better  understand  what  the 
syren  Lorelei  of  Chiverley  is,  than  b/  any  amount 
of  general  descriptions." 

"  But  ought  I  to  hear  all  this,  Mr.  Bavenant  ?  "  said 
Mary,  shrinkingly ;  "  it  is  very  painful  to  me" —  and  in 
truth  her  pure  crystalline  nature  was  cruelly  jarred  by 
these  revelations  of  a  scheming  worldliness,  which 
she  had  never  before  so  much  as  dreamt  of,  and 
which  was  utterly  distasteful  to  her. 

"Oh,  Lurline  is  certain  to  tell  you  all  about  it 
herself,  the  first  day  she  can  spare  time  from  more 
important  matters  to  give  you  her  ccnfidence;  there 
ia  nothing  she  likes  so  much  as  talking  of  her  various 
adopted  relationships ;  besides.  Miss  Trevelyan,  as  I 
said  before,  I  have  a  reason  for  speaking  to  you  on 
this  subject,  and  you  have  promised  to  trust  me." 

Gentle  Mary  said  no  more,  and  he  wont  on. 

"  To  begin  with  myself.  When  I  came  here  two 
years  ago,  I  was  but  a  boy,  I  believe  you  think  I  am 
not  much  more  now,  and  any  idea  of  marriage  for  me 
would  have  been  preposterous,  especially  with  a 
woman  nearly  ten  years  older  than  myself ;  moreover, 
I  am  the  youngest  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who 
has  a  small  property  and  a  large  family,  so  that  he 


has  often  told  nle  he  can  do  no  more  for  me  than  give 
me  a  good  education,  and  then  leave  me  to  shift  for 
myself  and  make  a  living  as  best  I  can.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  trying  my  luck  in  the  Australian  bush, 
if  anybody  can  be  found  to  pay  my  passage  out,  but  as 
a  rule  I  am  seldom  possessed  of  any  capital  to  an 
amount  higher  than  three-and-sizpence ;  and  I  came 
to  read  with  Mr.  Wyndham  because  he  takes  us  on 
very  low  terms,  and  my  father  could  not  afford  to  send 
me  to  the  University ;  well,  all  this  being  made  known 
to  Lurline,  she  decided  at  once,  of  course,  that  I  was  not 
worth  powder  and  shot  so  far  as  marriage  was  con- 
cerned, but  at  the  same  time  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  her  not  to  try  to  make  me  like  her  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  she  succeeded.  I  was  as 
much  fascinated  by  her  as  every  one  else,  and,  having 
arrived  at  a  mutual  explanation,  she  adopted  me  as 
her  brother,  and  I  adored  her  as  a  species  of  g^dess. 
A  few  months  after  my  advent,  John  Pemberton  came. 
Now,  his  position  was  in  all  respects  different  from 
mine;  be  was  the  only  child  of  a  man  who  had  been 
very  extravagant,  and  who  had  mortgaged  his  pro- 
perty to  sueh  an  extent  that  it  was  quite  certain  his 
son  would  inherit  nothing  at  his  death  but  heavy 
pecuniary  obligations ;  he  has,  however,  an  immensely 
rich  uncle,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  will 
succeed  to  his  great  wealth.  Lurline  was  under  the 
impression  that  this  was  certain  when  he  first  came, 
and  she  marked  him  at  once  as  her  own;  her  en- 
chantments took  effect  on  him  with  much  greater 
powerthan  on  me ;  he  is  two  or  three  years  older 
than  I  am,  and  far  deeper  and  more  solid  in  his 
natural  qualities.  Wheii  John  Pemberton,  on  whom 
Lurline  put  forth  the  utmost  power  of  her  fascination, 
finally  delivered  up  his  heart  and  soul  to  love  for  her, 
he  did  it  for  his  life,  he  will  never  more  love  any  one 
on  earth  but  her,  be  the  end  what  it  may." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Mary,  quietly. 

"This  being  the  case,  you  can  see  how  fearfully 
hard  upon  him  is  his  present  position.  Of  course,  when 
she  had  brought  him  to  this  pass  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him ;  then  the  fact  came  out,  which  he,  poor 
fellow,  had  never  had  any  intention  of  concealing, 
that  his  chances  of  succeeding  to  his  uncle  were  ex- 
tremely problematical ;  the  old  gentleman  was  very 
eccentric,  he  had  distinctly  told  John  not  to  count  on 
his  inheritance,  and  many  persons  thought  that  he 
would  build  a  church  or  a  hospital  with  his  great 
wealth.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  Lurline 
should  make  an  ingenious  little  arrangement,  by 
which  she  could  save  herself  from  any  risk  of  losing 
John  if  he  ever  should  become  wealthy,  and  yet  which 
should  enable  her  to  escape  from  him  if  any  better 
marriage  were  offered  to  her,  or  if  he  remained  poor^ 
She  persuaded  him  that  she  loved  him  as  tenderly  as 
he  loved  her,  but  that  as  it  was  impossible  they  could 
be  united,  at  least  at  present,  they  would  adopt  each 
other  as  brother  and  sister,  only  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  in  her  similar  arrangement  with  me.   John  and 
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she  would  be  all  in  all  to  each  other;  they  would  eDJoy 
the  fullest  confidence  and  friendship  in  the  meantime, 
and  if  ever  marriage  became  possible  for  them,  their 
bliss  would  be  supreme;  at  the  same  time  it  was  best 
they  should  both  consider  themselves  free,  simply  to 
continue  the  fraternal  relation  always,  and  to  ally 
themselves  matrimonially  otherwise,  if  it  should  be 
desirable.  Poor  John  told  me  all  this  himself,  and 
it  was  with  the  saddest  smile  that  he  spoke  of  his 
dearest  Laura's  generous  thoughtfulness  in  having 
wished  to  leave  him  free,  while  he  knew  well,  and 
never  dreamt  that  she  did  too,  that  he  had  bound 
himself  to  her  with  an  adamantine  chain  which  he 
would  drag  with  him  to  the  grave.  Poor,  dear,  honest 
fellow !  it  is  a  most  cruel  fate  for  him  in  every  way ; 
ruin  and  destruction  to  all  his  hopes  and  prospects. 
He  looks  upon  it  simply  as  an  engagement,  and 
whether  she  married  him  or  not,  he  could  never  give  a 
thought  to  any  other  woman  to  the  end  of  his  days ; 
while  she  is  prepared  to  throw  him  over  the  very 
first  moment  she  can  meet  with  any  one  who  will 
marry  her,  and  can  afford  it." 

Oh,  impossible !"  exclaimed  Mary. 
It  is  perfectly  certain.  Miss  Trevelyan,  for  she 
says  so  herself.  She  will  tell  you  that  dearest  John 
would  wish  her  to  be  happy  with  some  one  else  if  she 
cannot  be  his  wife,  and  that  she  will  make  it  a  con- 
dition with  any  one  she  marries  that  the  fraternal 
attachm^xt  between  John  and  herself  is  to  be  con- 
tinued." 

"  But  no  one  would  marry  her  under  the  circum- 
stances, on  such  conditions." 

"  No ;  and  therefore  she  will  drop  all  mention  of 
it  the  moment  there  is  any  question  of  another 
marriage;  in  the  meantime  it  satisfies  poor  John 
that  in  no  case  will  he  be  altogether  separated  from 
her,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  realise  ^e 
possibility  of  her  marrying  any  one  but  himself, 
or  of  her  failing  to  be  as  faithful  to  him  as  he  will  be 
to  her  if  their  union  is  never  possible.  He  believes 
that  her  affection  for  him  is  as  true  as  his  own ;  and 
how  he  is  deceived  ! — ^for  his  is  the  noble  nnchang- 
ing  love  of  a  loyal  heart !" 

"  But  there  is  a  chance  that  they  may  be  married 
some  day,"  sai^  Mary,  "  and  if  so,  all  will  be  well 
for  him,  no  less  than  for  her." 

"  I  cannot  think  that ;  her  conduct  with  regard  to 
John  Pemberton,  whom  I  love  and  revere  with  all  my 
heart,  has  opened  my  eyes  as  to  what  Lurline  really  is ; 
she  is  in  no  sense  worthy  of  him,  and  we  have  the 
proof  of  it  in  the  fact  that  good,  and  in  some  respects 
even  saintly,  as  John  still  is,  he  has  yet  experienced 
a  certain  amount  of  spmtual  deterioration  by  his 
Jntercourse  with  her.  He  has  always  been  a  man  of 
strong  religious  principles,  but  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  other  circumstances,  so  deepened  his 
devotional  feelings,  that  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  take  holy 
orders  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  pass  the  necessary 


examinations ;  he  has  not  abandoned  this  intention, 
because  Lurline  has  not  in  so  many  words  asked  him 
to  do  so.  But  she  has  said  plainly  that  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  be  a  clergyman's  wife,  and  he  has 
ag^ed  to  postpone  any  step  which  would  finally 
bind  him  to  that  profession ;  I  much  fear  if  it  were 
a  choice  between  Lurline  and  the  holy  calling  to 
which  he  so  ardently  aspired,  there  is  little  question 
which  would  carry  the  day.  Am  I  wrong  in  saying 
that  she  is  fearfully  cruel  thus  to  drive  him  from 
a  high  and  worthy  aim,  to  lower  his  standard,  and 
weaken  his  principle,  and  then  when  it  suits  her 
to  desert  him,  leave  him  stranded  in  a  wrecked 
existence?" 

"  But,  Mr.  Davenant,"  exclaimed  Mazy,  earnestly, 
"  why  should  you  blame  her  for  what  she  may  never 
deserve;  surely,  you  are  specially  hard  judging 
to-night,  you  always  seem  to  like  her  very  much 
yourself." 

"I  like  her  society  because  she  is  in  every  way 
attractive,  and  very  good-tempered  in  a  general  way, 
but  she  is  essentially  dangerous.  Miss  Trevelyan,  and 
so  you  will  find."  «__« 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mabt  Tbsveltan  made  no  answer,  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  prolong  a  conversation  in  which  so  much 
that  was  absolutely  abhorrent  to  herself  was  attri- 
•buted  to  one  of  whom  personally  she  knew  no  evil; 
but  could  she  have  guessed  what  kind-hearted 
Charles  Davenant's  motive  had  really  been  for  being 
so  persistently  determined  to  make  these  revelations 
to  her,  how  would  her  serene  spirit  have  been  troubled, 
and  her  deep  tender  heart  pierced  with  an  anguish  of 
terror! 

The  true  state  of  the  case  was  simply  this,  one 
morning,  a  day  or  two  previously,  Charlie  Davenant 
had  been  sitting  reading  in  the  bow  window  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  also  estab- 
lished in  her  easy  chair,  when  Laura  came  in  with 
a  piece  of  embroidery  in  her  hand,  an  art  in  which 
she  had  exquisite  skill,  in  addition  to  her  other 
accomplishments.  She  took  a  low  chair,  and  sat  down 
opposite  to  her  step-mother,  nodding  to  Charlie  to 
show  that  she  was  cognisant  of  his  presence,  and  said* 
"I  have  come  to  have  a  chat  with  yon,  Hrs. 
Wyndham." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  lady.  And  to  what  am  I  in- 
debted for  so  unusual  a  favour?"  There  was  never 
the  smallest  pretence  of  affection  between  these  two ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  strange  contradictions  of  Laura's 
very  singular  character,  that  with  all  her  artfulness 
she  was  recklessly  outspoken  whenever  it  did  not 
interfere  with  her  schemes  that  she  should  be  so;  her 
answer  was  prompt,  and  to  the  point. 

"Because  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  Mazy 
Trevelyan." 

"What  is  there  to  tell?"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
indolently;  "you  know  her  history  as  well  as  I  do; 
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she  is  a  friendless  orphan,  and  Mr.  Lisle'a  adopted 
daughter." 

"  Yes ;  bat  I  want  to  know  what  her  history  is 
in  connection  with  Bertrand  Lisle." 

"  Simply  that  in  all  probability  she  will  become  his 
wife." 

What  ground  have  yon  for  saying  that  ?" 
Mr.  Lisle's  letter  to  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
yawning.  It  was  less  trouble  to  answer  her  step- 
daughter's sharp  questions  with  a  direct  reply,  than 
to  make  any  attempt  at  holding  back  what  she  saw 
no  reason  for  concealing. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  tell  me  exactly/'  said  her  im- 
perious questioner. 

"  Oh  dear  me,  Laura,  how  can  I  remember  all  he 
said;  and  I  destroyed  the  letter." 

"  That  was  just  as  well  perhaps ;  but  tell  me  what 
was  ia  it.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  you  got 
the  impression  that  Mary  was  to  be  Bertrand's  wife." 

''Mr.  Lisle  said  that  he  had  reasons  for  wishing 
such  a  union  above  everything  in  the  world,  that  he 
intended  to  make  it  his  dying  request  to  his  son 
that  he  should  marry  her,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  it  would  be  Bertrand's  own  desire,  as 
he  was  convinced  tbey  were  mutually  attached  to 
each  other." 

"  Did  he  say  if  there  was  any  engagement  between 
them  P"  asked  Laora,  eagerly. 

"He  distinctly  said  there  was  not,  and  that  he 
knew  the  subject  had  not  then  been  qjyptqacfaed  by 
them." 

"An<b4liey'0aii  iRstCBcely.  liave  engagocl'' themselves 
since,  over  the  old  man's  .new^niade  grave,"  said 
Laura. 

"  No ;  I  can  tell  you  that  they  have  not,  for  I 
wanted  ti^iJGDOw  what  was  to  become  of  Mary  after 
her  year  with  os  was  out,  and  I  asked  her  in  so  many 
words  if  she  was  engaged  to  Bertrand,  and  she  told 
me  she  was  not." 

"  Yes,  and  she  told  me  ehe  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  where  she  was  to  go  «£ter  she  left  us,"  said 
Laura.  "  That  is  all  right ;  I  quite  understand  the 
whole  afGair;  it  is  one  of  1|M>ae  family  arrangements 
that  will  never  take  place." 

"Why  should  it  never  Hake  ptaoe?"  said  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  looking  at  hev  •inqairingly,  out  of  her 
sleepy  eyes. 

"  I  do  riot  feel  oaUed^npon  to  TvmaX  all  the  mys- 
teries of  my  prophetic  aoal,"'aaid  Laura,  laughing,  as 
she  rose,  and  folded  np  her  work,  having  ascertained 
all  she  desired ;  '*  only  I  can  tell  you  thii,  M ra 
Wyndham,  that  Bertrand  Lisle  will  never  engage 
himself  to  Mary  Trevelyan  ! "  and  she  walked  out  of 
the  room  with  the  light  of  triumph  in  her  gleaming 
eyes. 

Charlie  Davenant  listened  in  perfect  silence  to  this 
conversation;  and  now  he  said  quietly  to  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  "Do  you  expect  Mr.  Bertrand  Lisle  here 
at  any  time,  Mrs.  Wyndham  I 
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*'  Yes;  he  has  written  to  tell  mo  that  he  hopes  to 
pay  us  a  visit  in  the  spring  in  order  to  see  Mary 
Trevelyan.  I  think  it  is  rather  cool  on  his  part, 
considering  that  I  had  not  invited  him ;  but  he  is 
my  cousin,  of  course." 

Then  you  have  agreed  to  receive  him  ?  " 
Oh  yes ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise.     Ho  will  be 
here  some  weeks." 

"  And  Laura  knows  it?" 

"  Of  course ! "  and  she  turned  round,  apparently 
with  the  determined  purpose  of  going  to  sleep  in  her 
chair. 

"  Just  so ! "  said  Charlie  to  himself,  as  he  left  the 
room.  "I  see  it  all.  Bertrand  Lisle,  the 
diplomatist,  living  in  gay  Italy,  a  man  in  the  first 
society,  is  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  husband  for 
Lurline.  She  haji  made  up  her  mind  to  win  him,  and 
she  will  succeed,  I  fear;  and  if  Mary  Trevelyan 
loves  him,  as  no  doubt  she  does,  it  will  go  far  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  her,  for  she  is  not  one  to  love 
lightly  or  to  change,  I  am  rery  sure.  Poor,  sweet 
Mary!  so  still,  so  pure,  so  white!  She  always 
reminds  me  of  the  soulptnied  angels  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  home.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  being 
made  to  suffer,  perhaps  to  the  death,  by  our 
unscrupulous  syren.  Iwilltry^towam  her.  Perhaps, 
if  she  knew  what  Lurline  really  is,  she  ooald  put  her 
lover  on  his  guard,  or-  prevent  him  coming  here  at 
all,  which  would  be  wisest.  At  least,  -I  will  try 
what  I  can  dp." 

And  OfaarMe  did  hi?  I»ett>  aa  we  have  seen.  He  was 
exceedingly  shrewd  and  obserrant,  and  he  had  been 
'Very  much  struck  by  the  beasty  of  Mary  Trevelyan's 
diaracter,  even  during  the  short  time  he  had  known 
her.  He  had  penetrated  to  the  depths  which  lay 
beneath  her  stiUness  of  manner,  and  had  recognised 
the  noble  self-devotion,  tiie  pure  truthfulness,  the 
sweetness  of  charity  which  were  hidden  there ;  and 
although  she  seemed  too  far  above  himself  for  him  to 
dream  of  falling 'in  love  with  her,  he  was  yet 
rapidly  drifting  into  a  feeling  of  most  deep  and 
sincere  friendship  for  her,  whidi  made  him  intensely 
anxious  to  save  her  from  future  suffering. 

Nevertheless,  his  well-intentioned  effort  had  not 
proved  very  successful:  onet:of  Vary  Trevelyan's 
most  amiable-qualities  was  her  eomplete  possession  of 
that  speoial  falement  of  heavenly  charity  which 
"  thinkMtk  no  evil."  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
hertifeo  harbour  an  .uncharitable  thought  of  any  one. 
'fittie.  had  the.nMst.deaerous  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
her  feltow-oreatares,  and  it  was  unendurable  to  her 
to  believe  that  Lama  could  really  be  such  a  character 
as  OharUe  had  represented  her. 

Charlie  Davenant  made  one  more  attempt  to  show 
her  that  at  least  there  was  deep  design  hidden 
under  most  of  Laura's  actions.  He  had  noticed,  with 
his  usual  shrewdness,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
Laura  persistently  resisted  all  Min  Trevelyaa'a 
entreaties  that  she  would  let  her  hear  her  sing. 
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Mary  herself  sang  charmingly,  with  a  low  ri<jh  con- 
tralto Yoicfe  Jingolarly  touching  and  pathetic  in  its 
tone,  and  it  had  been  one  of  her  chief  attractions  to 
Bertrand,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  music — ^a 
fact  which  Laura  had  succeeded  in  drawing  from  her 
on  one  of  the  many  occasions  when  she  questioned 
her  guest  as  to  Mr.  Lisle's  tastes  and  fancies. 

But  it  was  quite  in  vain  that  Mary  asked  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her,  which  John  Pemberton 
owned  to  her  was  often  bestowed  on  him  when  she 
was  out  of  the  way.  Laura  had  always  eome  con- 
venient excuse  for  putting  it  off  to  another  day, 
which  never  came. 

One  evening,  when  it  was  dusk,  Mary  was  coming 
home  from  the  village,  where  she  had  soon  made  her 
way  both  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  neglected 
people,  when  she  found  Charlie  Davenant  waiting  for 
her  at  the  gate. 

**  Ck>me  round  with  me  this  way  if  you  are  not  in 
a  hurry.  Miss  Trevelyan,*'  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
gravel  path  which  led  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  "  I  have  a  pleasure  in  store  for  you,  and  I 
have  been  waiting  to  waylay  you  before  you  got  into 
the  house." 

She  followed  him  at  onoe  with  a  smile,  thinking 
that  in  his  good-nature  he  had  prepared  some 
pleasant  surprise  for  her.  He  led  her  round  to  a 
part  of  the  shrubbery  near  the  open  window  of  a 
little  room  which  was    used    by  Pemberton    and 


himself  as  a  study.  As  they  drew  near  it  there 
suddenly  fell  on  Mary  STrevclyan's  ears  a  sound 
which  she  could  scarce  believe  belonged  to  this  gross 
lower  earth  at  all.  It  was  a  voice  of  melody  so 
wildly  8weet»  so  exquisitely  soft  and  thrilling,  that  a 
tremor  ran  through  all  her  frame  as  the  celestial 
harmony  rose  and  fell  upon  the  dying  night  breeze 
like  the  harmonious  echoes  of  heavenly  strains. 
Never  in  her  life  had  Mary  Trevelyan  heard  or 
imagined  anything  equal  to  the  beauty  of  this 
wondrons  singing.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  it 
could  Gome  from  a  human  voice,  and  it  was  unlike 
any  style  of  music  she  had  ever  known.  There  was 
no  accomjMmiment  of  an  instrument ;  yet  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  a  single  voice  could  produce 
all  the  marvellous  effects  which  floated  on  the  air — 
now  sounding  like  the  sweetest  wail  of  aorrow,  now 
like  a  joyous  bird  carolling  among  the  trees,  now 
like  an  echo  giving  back  the  perfect  notes  with  the 
most  ethereal  delicacy  of  tone. 

"What  is  it?  where  does  it  come  from?"  asked 
Mary,  quite  bewildered. 

Charlie  drew  her  to  the  open  window,  and  there 
within  the  room  sat  Laura»  looking  more  like  the 
lovely  witch  of  the  Bbine  than  ever,  with  hec  gleam- 
ing eyes  and  flowing  hair,  while  Jpbn  Pemberton, 
£ung  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  was  gazing  up  into 
her  beautiful  ftuoe  with  enraptured  eyes. 

{To  he  eontinrud,) 


"ABOUT     MY     FATHER'S    BUSINESS.^' 

ET  THOMAS  ABCHEB. 
WITH    THE    POOE    AND    NEEDY. 


*  BAND  ON  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here," 
would,  as  we  might  almost  fancy,  be  an 
appropriate  inscription  for  many  a 
wretched  court  and  alley  in  the  greatest 
aud  iQusL  opulent  city  in  the  world — a  city  die- 
tiDgaished  for  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  civilisation;  as  the  exemplar  of  benevolence, 
and  of  active  Christianity.  It  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vellous results  of  the  vast  extent  of  this  metropolis 
of  Enj^land  that  there  are  whole  districts  of  foul 
dwellings  crowded  with  a  poverty-stricken  popu- 
lation, which  yet  are  almost  ignored,  so  far  as 
pablic  recognition  of  their  existence  is  concerned. 
Legislation  itself  does  not  reach  them,  in  the  sense 
of  compelling  the  strict  observance  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  framed  and  presumably  enforced  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  sanitary  conditions; 
philanthropy  almost  stands  appalled  at  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  chronic  necessity,  so 
widely  spread*  a  misery  and  ignorance  so  deep 
and  apparently  impregnable;  sentimentalism 
sighs  and  turns  away  with. a  shiver,  or  is  touched 
to  the  extent  of  relievitig  its  overcharged  suscep- 


tibilities by  the  comfortable  expedient  ef  the 
smallest  subscription  to  some  association  in  the 
neighbourhood.  True,  active,  practical  religion 
alone,  of  all  the  agencies  that  have  operated  in 
these  places,  gains  groond  inch  by  inch,  and  at 
last  exercises  a  d^nite  and  beneficial  influence, 
by  taking  hold  of  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  working  from  within 
the  area  of  vice  and  misery,  till  the  law  of  love, 
beginning  to  operate  where  the  law  of  force  had 
no  influence,  a  change,  gradual  but  sure,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  is  eflbcted. 

"We  are  continually  hearing  of  the  *'  dwellings  of 
the  poor;"  and  con  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper 
without  noting  the  phrase, "  one  of  the  worst  neigh- 
bourhoods in  London*'  connected  with  some  report 
of  crime,  outrage,  or  sufiering ;  yet  how  few  of  us 
are  really  familiar  with  the  actual  abodes  of  the 
more  degraded  and  miserable  of  our  fellow-citizens  ! 
how  quickly,  how  ghi^ly,  we  dismiss  from  our 
memory  the  account  of  an  inquest  where  the 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  of  some  unfortunate 
manj  woman,  or  child,  without  a  natural  share 
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of  light,  air,  food,  and  water,  reveals  hideous 
details  of  want  and  wretchedness,  which  we  might 
witness  only  a  few  streets  off,  and  yet  are  uncon- 
scious of  their  neai*ness  to  us  in  mere  physical 
yards  and  furlongs,  because  they  are  so  far  from 
us  spiritually,  in  our  lack  of  sympathy  aad  com- 
passion. 

Even  at  the  time  that  these  lines  are  bei»g  written 
I  have  before  me  a  report  of  an  examination  by  the 
coroner  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  a  woman  of  seventy  years  old,  who  obtained  a 
miserable  and  precarious  living  by  stay-making, 
and  who  was  found  dead  in  the  back  kitchen  of  a 
house.  Her  death  was  alleged  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  house 
in  which  she  lived,  although  the  landlord  was .  a 
medical  officer  of  health  for  one  of  the  metropolitan 
districts. 

In  this  case  the  alleged  landlord,  who  was  actually 
a  medical  officer  of  health,  answered  the  charge 
made  against  him  by  the  statement  that  he  had 
only  just  come  into  possession  of  the  property,  and 
bad  at  once  set  about  putting  it  in  repair.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  was  the  case,  and,  indeed,  the 
evidence  of  the  sanitary  inspector  went  to  show 
that  it  was  so ;  but  the  question  remains :  How  is 
it  that  dwellings  are  permitted  to  be  thus  over* 
crowded,  and  to  become  actual  centres  of  pestilence 
in  the  midst  of  entire  neighbourhoods,  where,  for 
one  foul  tenement  to  have  an  infamous  reputation 
amidst  such  general  filth  and  dilapidation,  it  must 
indeed  be,  as  one  member  of  the  jury  said  this 
place  was,  '*  so  bad,  that  no  gentleman  would  keep 
his  dog  there  P  " 

Keep  his  dog  indeed!  Why  I  know  whole 
rows  and  congeries  of  intersecting  courts  and 
alleys  where  a  country  squire  would  no  more  think 
of  kenneling  his  hounds  than  he  would  dream  of 
stabling  his  horses  !  There  has  during  the  past 
few  years  been  a  tolerably  determined  stand  made 
against  the  introduction  of  pigstyes  into  the  back- 
yards of  some  of  the  hovels  about  Mile  End  and 
Bethnal  Green;  and  though  cow-sheds  are  not 
altogether  abolished  everywhere  in  close  and  over- 
built localities,  there  are  some  precautions  taken 
to  diminish  the  sale  of  infected  milk  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  laystalls,  and  the  enforcement  of  lime- 
whiting  and  ventilation  in  the  sheds.  Coster- 
mongers'  donkeys  are  the  only  animals  besides 
dogs  and  cats  which  are  commonly  to  be  found  in 
London  slums  now,  and  as  these  can  be  stowed  in 
any  shanty  just  outside  the  back  door,  or  can  be 
littered  down  in  a  spare  comer  of  a  cellar,  they 
remain,  in  costermongering  districts,  without 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. For,  after  all,  what  can  these  authorities 
do  ?  "Under  the  36th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act, 
power  was  given  to  them  to  register  all  houses  let 
out  by  non-resident  landlords,  who  were  under  a 


penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  not  keeping  their 
houses  in  repair,  well  supplied  with  water,  drain- 
age clear,  &c.  To  those  who  have  an  intimato 
acquaintance  with  the  density  of  population  in 
whole  acreages  of  London  slums,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  ludicrous  in  these  words,  especially 
when  they  are  read  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  landlords  of  such  places  are  frequently  pa- 
rochial magnates  or  officials,  who  know  how  to 
make  things  pleasant  with  subordinate  sanitary 
inspectors. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  **  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor"  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to  say ;  but  assuredly 
any  plan  which  commences  by  a  general  and  im- 
perfectly discriminative  destruction  of   existing 
houses,    hovels  though  they    may  be,   will  only 
have   the    effect  of  crowding  more  closely  the 
already  foetid  and  swarming  tenements  where,  for 
half-a-crown  a  week,  eight  or  ten  people  eat,  live, 
and  sleep  im  a  single  apartment.     It  was  only  the 
other  day,  in  a  district  of  which  I  shall  presently 
speak  more  d^nitely,  that  a  *'  mission  woman " 
was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  a  family,  consisting  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  his  wife's  brother — who  was  there  as 
a  lodger — and  five  or  six  children,  all  of  whom 
occupied  one  room,  where  the  poor  woman  had 
just  given  birth  to  an  infant.      Tho  place  was 
almost  destitute  of  furniture ;  beds  of  straw  and 
shavings,  coverlets  of  old  coats  and  such  ragged 
clothing  as  could  be  spared ;  little  fire  and  little 
food.    Such  destitution  demanded  that  tho  "mater- 
nity box,"  or  a  suddenly-extemporised  bag  of  baby- 
clothing  and  blankets,  should  be  fetched  at  once; 
and  though  the  mission  there  is  a  poor  one,  with 
terrible  needs  to  mitigate,  a  constant  demand  for 
personal  work  and  noble  self-sacrifice,  such  cases 
are  everyday  events,  such  demands  always  to  be 
answered  by  aome  kind  of  helpful  sympathy,  even 
though  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  is  necessarily 
small  and  temporary  in  character. 

Not  in  one  quarter  of  London  alone,  but  dotted 
here  and  there  throughout  its  vastly-extending 
length  and  breadth — ^from  St.  Pancras,  and  further 
away  northward,  to  Bethnal  Green  and  all  that 
great  series  of  poverty-stricken  townships  and 
colonies  of  casual  labour,  on  the  east;  from  the 
terrible  purlieus  of  Southwark,  the  districts  where 
long  rows  of  silent  houses,  in  interminable  streets, 
chill  the  unaccustomed  wayfarer  with  vague  ap- 
prehensions, where  "  Little  Hell  *'  and  the  knots 
and  tangles  of  that  "Thief-London"  which  has 
found  a  deplorable  Alsatia  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
Borough  and  of  Bermondsey ;  and  so  round  the  me- 
tropolitan circle,  westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
aristocratic  mansions  and  quiet  suburban  retreats, 
where  the  garotter  skulks  and  the  burglar  finds  a 
refuge ;  further  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  in 
Westminster,  not  a  8tone*6-throw  from  the  great 
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kgislatiTe  assembly,  which,  while  it  debates  in  St.  i  or  at  charing,  and  the  children  are — or  at  least 


Stephen's  on  sanitation  and  the  improYement  of 
dwellings,  scarcely  remembers  all  that  may  be 
seen  in  St.  Peter's,  about  Pye  Street,  and  remem- 
bers Seven  Dials  and  St.  Giles's  only  as  traditioaal 
places,  where  **  modem  improyements  "  have  made 
a  clean  sweep,  just  as  the  Holbom  Yiadnct  and 
the  Metropolitan  Bail  way  swept  away  Field  Lane, 
and  the  new  meat  market  at  Smithfield  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  the  horrible  selvage  of  Cloth  Fair — are 
'  to  all  but  the  legends  of  Jonathan  Wild's  rookery 
and  the  '*  blood-bowl  house." 

But  the  very  mention  of  these  places^  and  the 
reflection  that  not  in  outlying  districts,  bat  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  in  the  core  of  the  great  city 
itself,  the  canker  of  misery,  poverty,  and  vice  is 
festering  still.  What  is  the  use  of  eviction,  when 
tiie  law  punishes  houselessness,  and  the  Poor  Law 
cannot  meet  any  sudden  demand,  nor  maintain 
any  continuous  claim  on  the  part  of  the  houseless  P 
Summarily  to  thrust  a  score  or  so  of  wretched 
&milies  into  the  streets  is  to  make  them  either 
criminals  or  paupers.  They  must  find  some  place 
of  shelter;  and  if  they  are  to  live  by  their  labour 
they  must  live  near  their  labour,  the  wages  of 
which  are,  at  best,  only  just  sufficient  to  procure 
for  them  necessary  food  and  covering  for  their 
bodies. 

In  the  neighbourhood  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  four  thousand  evictions  have  taken  place, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  population  has  diminished 
from  22,000  to  18,000,  because  of  a  small  section 
of  a  large  puzzle  map  of  courts  and  alleys  having 
been  taken  down  in  order  to  build  great  blocks  of 
warehouses.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  re- 
maining tangle  of  slums  the  people  herd  closer, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  poor  lodgers  have 
gone  to  crowd  other  tenements  not  far  distant, 
and  which  were  already  peopled  beyond  legal 
measure. 

.  For  this  acreage  of  vice  and  wretchedness  of 
which  I  speak  is  close  to  the  great  City  thorough- 
fares— ^almost  within  sound  of  Bow  bells.  It  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent  each  way,  lying 
between  the  Charterhouse  and  St.  Luke's,  close 
to  the  new  meat  market  at  Smithfield  on  one  side, 
and  Finsbury  Square  on  the  other.  One  entrance 
to  it  is  directly  through  Golden  Lane,  Barbican ; 
the  other  close  to  Bunhill  Fields  burial-ground, 
along  a  passage  which  bears  the  significant  name 
of  "  Chequer  Alley."  It  is  a  maze  of  intersecting 
and  interlocking  courts,  streets,  and  alleys,  some 
of  them  without  any  thoroughfare,  some  reached 
by  ascending  or  descending  steps,  many  of  them 
mere  tanks,  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  by 
hovels  inhabited  by  costermongers,  French-polish- 
ers, dock-labourers,  chair-makers,  workers  at  all 
kinds  of  underpaid  labour  and  poor  handicrafts. 
Many  of  the  women  go  out  to  work  at  factories. 


were— left  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  streets,  till 
another  and  a  more  powerful  influence  began  to 
operate,  slowly,  but  with  the  impetus  of  faith  and 
love,  to  touch  even  this  neglected  and  miserable 
quarter  of  London  with  "  the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man." 

In  this  square  quarter  of  a  mile — which,  start- 
ing from  the  edge  of  Aldersgate,  stretches  to 
the  further  main  thoroughfare  abutting  on  the 
pleasant  border  of  the  City  Boad,  and  includes 
the  northern  end  of  Whitecross  Street — there 
are  eighty  public-houses  and  beer-shops ! 

I  tell  you  this  much,  as  we  stand  here  at  the  en- 
trance of  Golden  Lane,  but  I  have  no  intention  just 
now  to  take  you  on  a  casual  visit  either  to  the  dens 
of  wretchedness  and  in£ftmy,  or  to  the  homes  where 
poverty  abides.  I  must  Iry  to  let  you  see  what 
has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  to  bring  to  both 
that  GK>spel  which  is  alone  efficient  to  change  the 
conditions,  by  changing  the  hearts  and  motives  of 
men.  I  may  well  avoid  any  description  of  the 
places  which  lie  on  either  hand,  for,  in  fact,  there 
is  nothing  picturesque  in  such  misery,  nothing 
specially  sensational  in  such  crime.  It  is  all  of  a 
sordid,  miserable  sort ;  all  on  a  dreAry  dead-level 
of  wretchedness  and  poverty,  full  of  poor  shifts  and 
expedients,  or  of  mean  brutality  and  indifference. 
There  is  no  show-place  to  which  you  could  be 
taken,  as  it  is  said  curious  gentlemen  were  at  one 
time  conducted  to  the  dens  of  the  mendicants, 
thieves,  and  highwaymen  of  old  London.  Even  in 
the  tramps'  kitchen  the  orgies,  if  there  are  any,  are 
of  so  low  a  kind  that  they  would  be  depressing  in 
their  monotonous  degradation. 

Let  us  go  farther,  and  enter  this  strange  wilder- 
ness by  its  fitting  passage  of  Chequer  Alley,  so 
that  we  may,  as  it  were,  see  the  beginning  of  the 
work  that  has  been  going  on  with  more  or  less 
power  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

I  think  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  what  a^e 
the  worst  neighbourhoods  of  London.  I  have 
made  many  a  journey  down  East ;  have  studied 
some  of  the  strange  varieties  of  life  on  the  shore 
amidst  the  water-side  population ;  have  lived 
amidst  the  slums  of  Spitalfields,  and  passed  nights 
"  Whitechapel  way ;  "  but  never  in  any  unbroken 
area  of  such  extent  have  I  seen  so  much  that  is 
suggestive  of  utter  poverty,  so  much  privation  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  health  and  decency,  as  on  a 
journey  about  this  district  which  I  long  ago  named 
"  The  Chequers."  Each  court  and  blind  alley  has 
the  same  characteristics — the  same  look  of  utter 
poverty,  the  same  want  of  air  and  light,  the  same 
blank  aspect  of  dingy  wall  and  sunken  doorsteps, 
the  same  square  areas  surrounded  by  hovels  with 
clothes'-lines  stretched  from  house  to  house,  almost 
unstirred  by  any  breeze  that  blows,  shut  in  as 
they  are  in  close  caverns,  only  to  be  entered  by 
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naiTow  passages  between  blank  walls.    It  is  the  |  foal  tangle  to  which  I  have  asked  70a  to  accompany 
extent  of  this  one  solid  district,  almost  in  the  very 
centre   of  City  life,   that  is   so  bewildering,  and 
wherein  lies  ics  terrible  distraction. 


The  labour  of  reformation  has  began,  bat  the 
labourers  are  few.  For  more  than  thirty  years  some 
efforts  have  been  going  on  to  redeem  this  neglected 
and  nnnoticed  neighbourhood,  which  lies  so  near 
to,  and  yet  so  far  from  London's  heart. 

Let  it  bo  noted  that  this  moral  effort  had  gone 
on  for  nearly  twenty-nine  years  before  any  rery 
definite  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  places. 

In  1841  a  tract  distributor.  Miss  Macarthy, 
began  an  organised  endeavour  to  teach  the  depraved 
inhabitants  of  Chequer  Alley.  In  1869,  a  sanitary 
surveyor,  reporting  on  one  of  the  courts  of  this  foul 
district,  recommended  that  the  premises  there 
should  be  demolished  nnder  the  "  Artisans'  and 
Labourers*  Dwelling  Act,"  because  the  floors  and 
ceilings  were  considerably  out  of  level,  some  of  the 
walls  saturated  with  filth  and  water,  the  others 


broken  and  falling  down,  doors,  window-sashes    personal  violence,  and  even  assaulted  them,  and 


and  frames  rotten,  stairs  dilapidated  and  dan- 
gerous, roof  leaky  and  admitting  the  rain,  no 
provisions  for  decency,  and  a  foul  and  failing  water- 
supply. 

The  **  pulling-down  "  remedy,  without  any  simul- 
taneous building  up,  has  been  extended  since  then 
in  a  locality  where  a  model  lodging-house,  which 
has  been  erected,  has  stood  for  years  alm6st  un- 
occupied, because,  like  all  model  lodging-houses 
in  such  neighbourhoods,  neither  the  provisions  nor 
the  rentals  are  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  and  the 
means  of  the  poorest,  of  whom,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  whole  family  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
the  rental  for  a  single  room,  or  two  rooms  at  the 
utmost. 

But  we  are  wandering  away  from  the  work  that 
we  came  to  see.      Look  at  that  wistful  young 
nfttive,  standing  there  quite  close  to  the  mouth  of 
Chequer  Alley.    Ask  him  what  is  that  sound  of 
children's  voices  from  a  casually-opened  doorway, 
and  he  will  tell  you,  **  It's  our  school ;  yer  kin  go 
in,  sir,  if  yer  like — anybody  kin."    As  the  name  of 
the  institution  is  "  Hope  Schools  for  All,"  his  in- 
vitation is  doubtless  authorised,  and  we  may  well 
feel  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  of 
the  Italian  poet's  hopeless  life,  for    out  of  the 
doorway  there  comes  a  sound  of  singing,  and  in- 
side the  doorway  is  a  room  containing  fifty  or  sixty 
*' infants,''  seated  on  low  forms,  and  many  of  them 
such  bright,  rosy — ^yes,  rosy — clean — yes,  compara- 
tively, if  not  superlatively  clean — ^little  creature's, 
that  hope  itself  springs  to  fresh  life  in  their  pre- 
senco.    It  is  thirty-four  years  since  Miss  Macarthy, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  initiate  some  work  of 
charity  and  mercy,  resolved  to  become  a  distributor 
of  tracts,  and  the  district  she  chose  was  this  same 


me.  Bad  as  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  now,  it 
'  was  worse  then.  It  was  never  what  is  called  a 
thief-quarter,  but  many  juvenile  thieves  haunted 
it ;  and  the  men  were  as  ruffianly  and  abusive,  the 
women  as  violent  and  evil-tongucd,  as  any  who 
could  be  found  in  all  London.  Instead  of  being 
paved,  and  partially  and  insufiiciently  drained,  it 
was  a  foetid  swamp,  with  here  and  there  a  pool 
where  ducks  swam,  while  the  foul  odours  of  the 
place  were  suffocating.  No  constable  dare  venture 
far  into  the  maze  without  a  companion.  Bat  the 
tract  distributor  ventured.  In  the  midst  of  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus,  or  what  is  known  as  "  poverty  " 
f^ver,  she  went  about  among  the  people,  and  stroye 
to  fix  their  attention  on  the  message  that  sha 
carried.  The  religious  services  commenoed  in  a 
rat-catcher's  "  front  parlour,"  and  at  first  the  con- 
gregation broke  into  the  hymns  with  scraps  and 
choruses  of  songs.  Tho  crowd  which  collected 
outside  not  only  interrupted  the  proceedings, 
but  threatened  those  who  conducted  them  irith 


heaped  insult  upon  them ;  but  the  lady  who  had 
put  her  hand  to  the  ploagh  would  not  turn  back. 
In  the  midst  of  her  patient  and  difficult  work  she 
herself  was  stricken  down  with  fever.  She  had 
visited  and  tended  those  who  were  suffering. 
When  tho  question  was  asked  what  had  become  of 
her,  the  barbaroas  people  learnt  that  she  was  like 
to  dia  Perhaps  this  touched  the  hearts  of  some 
of  them,  for  she  had  begun  to  live  down  the 
brutal  opposition  of  those  who  could  not  beliere 
in  imselfish  endeavours  to  benefit  them.  She  re- 
covered, however;  and,  supported  by  others,  who 
gave  both  money  and  personal  effort,  the  benofi- 
cent  work  went  on. 

In  this  large  room  where  the  infants  are  singing 
we  have  an  example  of  what  has  been  effected. 
Some  of  the  little  creatures  are  pale,  and  have  that 
wistful  look  that  goes  to  the  heart ;  but  there  aro 
few  of  them  that  have  not  clean  faces,  and  who  do 
not  show  in  the  poor  scanty  little  dresses  some 
attempt  at  decent  preparation  for  meeting  "  the 
guv'ness." 

There  is  a  school  for  elder  children  also ;  and  in 
the  ramshackle  old  house  where  the  classes  are 
held  there  are  appliances  which  miu:k  the  wide 
application  of  the  beneficent  effort  that  has  grown 
slowly  but  surely,  not  only  in  scope,  but  in  its 
quiet  influence  upon  the  people  amidst  whom  it 
was  inaugurated.  Yonder,  in  a  kind  of  covered 
yard,  is  a  huge  copper,  the  honoured  source  of 
those  "  penny  dinners,"  and  those  quarts  and  gal- 
lons of  soup  which  have  been  such  a  boon  to  tho 
neighbourhood,  where  food  is  scarce  and  dear. 
Then  there  was  the  Christmas  dinner,  at  which 
some  hundreds  of  little  guests  were  supplied  with 
roa^t  meat  and  padding,  evidences  of  how  much 
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may  be  effected  within  a  very  small  space.  In- 
deed, tkia  Hope  School,  with  its  two  or  three 
Tooms,  is  at  work  day  and  night;  for  not  only  are 
the  children  tangkt— children  not  eligible  for  those 
Board  schools  which,  nnless  the  Board  itself  miti- 
gate its  technical  demands,  will  shut  np  this  and 
similar  institntions  before  any  provision  is  made 
for  transferring  the  children  to  the  care  of  a  Go- 
vernment department — bat  there  are  "mothers' 
meetings/'  sewing  classes,  where  poor  women  can 
obtain  materials  at  cost  price,  and  be  taught  to 
make  them  into  articles  of  clothing.  There  are 
also  adult  classes,  and  Sunday  evening  services 
for  those  who  would  never  appear  at  church  or 
chapel  but  for  snch  an  easy  transition  from  their 
poor  homes  to  the  plain  neighbourly  congregation 
assembled  there.  There  are  evenings,  too,  when 
lectures,  dissolving  views,  social  teas,  and  pleasant 


friendly  meetings  bring  the  people  together  with 
humanising  influences.  I  have  even  heard  that 
there  is  a  flower-show  in  the  summer — fancy 
a  flower-show  in  Chequer  Alley ! — and  I  know 
that  there  is  a  summer  excursion  for  the  poor 
little  denizens  of  this  dread  district,  where  the 
poor  and  the'  needy  are  at  last  hearing  the  voice 
that  calls  them  to  Divine  grace  and  tender  loving- 
kindness. 

But  here  is  a  youthful  guide — a  shambling, 
shock-headed  lad,  with  only  three-quarters  of  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  without  a  cap,  who  is  to  bo 
oiir  guide  to  another  great  work,  on  the  Golden 
Lane  side  ef  this  great  zigzag,  to  the  *'  Coster- 
mongers*  iMlssion,''  in  fact.  You  may  follow  him 
with  confidence,  for  he  is  a  Hope  School  boy 
— and  that  means  something,  even  in  Chequer 
Alley. 
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A   STOBT   FOB   BOYS.      IN    THBEE    FABT8. 


PABT  ni. 

ANY  days  passed,  and  Bobert  Nicholson 
J,  lay  in  bed,  seriously  ill.  He  had  taken 
a  severe  cold  from  standing  so  long  in 
wet  clothes,  and  the  doctor  in  attend* 
once  expressed  grave  fears  as  to  the 
result  of  the  attack,  although  comforting  the  boy's 
parents  by  assuring  them  that  his  constitution  was 
naturally  very  strong. 

David  Maxwell  was  a  daily  visitor,  but  he  had 
been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  sending  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  to  bis  friend,  for  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  sick  lad's  room  at  present.  Young 
Dasfaford  had  called  several  times,  having  heard 
that  the  accident  on  the  mill-pond  had  resulted  in 
serious  oonseqaences  to  Bobert. 

The  very  first  day  the  invalid  was  strong  enough 
to  speak  a  little,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  David 
Maxwell,  who  had  sent  up  a  message  by  Mrs. 
Nicholson. 

David  was  permitted  to  come  up-stairs  to  see  his 
friend  for  a  short  time ;  and  the  impetuous  fellow  was 
almost  overpowered  with  grief  when  he  saw  how  ill 
Sobert  looked.  He  had  never  before  seen  any  one  so 
seriously  ill,  and  the  thought  immediately  came  into 
his  mind  that  his  friend  must  be  dying ;  but  had  he 
considered  for  a  moment,  he  might  have  understood 
that  his  presence  in  the  room  was  a  proof  that  his 
friend  was  improving. 

Kobert  put  his  hai^d  out,  saying  very  feebly, 
•*  Davie,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  !  " 

David  could  not  speak  for  a  moment,  his  heart 
was  so  full ;  but  presently  he  answered,  "  I  wanted 
to  come  up  long  ago.  Boh,  but  the  doctor  would 
not  hear  of  it.    Are  you  better  ?  '* 
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"  A  little  better,  Davie,"  said  Bobert,  feebly. 

Then  David's  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  said, 
"  That  young  scamp  who  brought  all  this  about  was 
at  school  next  day  as  well  as  ever.  I  only  wish  he 
was  ill  instead  of  you  !    He  richly  deserved  to  be  ill." 

A  faint  smile  on  Soberf  s  face  showed  that  he 
understood  the  nature  of  David  Maxwell's  good-will 
towards  himself,  although  it  was  expressed  in  such 
extraordinary  language. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Davie !  Poor  little  Briscoe 
might  have  died !  "  he  said. 

And  so  might  you  have  died.  Bob  !" 
Yes,  I  might  have  died,  David,"  said  the  sick  boy, 
slowly  and  seriously,  but  without  any  fear  in  his 
voice,  as  he  looked  steadily  into  his  friend's  face  and 
repeated  the  words  again  as  if  to  himself,  "  I  might 
have  died !" 

Whether  he  intended  his  words  to  make  any 
impression  on  his  companion  or  not,  they  seemed  for 
a  short  time  to  create  a  silence  between  them,  which 
was  broken  presently  by  David  asking,  "Weren't  you 
afraid.  Bob  ?" 

"  Of  what,  Davie  ?" 

"  Why,  afraid  of  ^fliat  we  were  talking  about  a 
moment  ago." 

"  Dying,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  weren't  you  afraid  that  you  might  die  ?" 

A  moisture  seemed  to  dim  the  sick  boy's  eyes  for 
a  brief  moment,  but  his  tears  gave  place  to  a 
pleasant  smile. 

Yes,  Davie,  I  was  afraid  at  first,"  ho  said. 

And  you're  not  afraid  now,  I  suppose,  the  danger 
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13  over?"  inquired  David. 


"Tlie  doctor  doesn't  tliink  me  out  of  danger  yet; 
but  I'm  not  afraid." 
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I'd  be  in  a  dreadful  fright  if  I  were  in  your  place 
then/'  said  David,  candidly. 

"  Why  should  you  be  afraid  ?  yoa  must  die  one  day, 
David." 

"Tea,  of  coorae  we  must  all  die;  but  I  think 
if  I  knew  I  was  in  danger  I  should  be  frightened." 

"My  mother  explained  to  me  about  God,  and 
about  Jesus  dying  for  me  on  the  cross.  I  wasn't 
afraid  when  I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear, 
David." 

David  had  often  heard  these  things  before  from 
his  own  parents,  but  they  never  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rested his  attention  particularly  until  now,  when 
Sobert  Nicholson  used  them.  The  near  approach 
of  death  is  a  very  solemn  time  for  all,  but  espe- 
cially solemn  for  a  bright  eager  thoughtless  boy, 
who  finds  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  it  is  a 
terrible  reality.  He  left  his  friend  after  a  little, 
wondering  much  to  himself  what  secret  power  it  was 
that  had  removed  Bob  Nicholson's  fear,  and  made 
him  brave,  even  in  the  face  of  death  itself. 

He  came  to  see  his  friend  almost  daily,  but  strange 
to  say  he  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  subject 
that  had  occupied  their  attention  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  visit.  Bob  often  wondered  whether  David 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter,  but  people  do  not 
necessarily  fprget  because  they  do  not  give  expres- 
sion to  their  thoughts. 

As  the  early  spring  approached .  Bob  regained 
strength  rapidly,  whilst  poor  Ned,  who  had  all  this 
time  been  a  patient  sufferer,  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
Long  before  this  the  doctor  had  whispered  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nicholson  that  their  youngest  son  would 
not  again  be  strong,  and  that  his  stay  amongst  them 
might  now  be  counted  by  days.  Very  tenderly  and 
lovingly  was  the  poor  sufferer  watched  and  tended, 
Sobert  devoting  his  days  of  convalescence  to  cheering 
him  by  reading  and  conversation. 

One  bright  April  day,  long  to  be  remembered,  David 
Maxwell  had  come  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  his 
friends,  for  Ned  looked  for  his  cheerful  face  now  al- 
most as  eagerly  as  Bob  did,  and  welcomed  his  coming 
with  as  much  glee.  But  this  day  Ned  was  too  weak 
to  do  more  than  welcome  him  with  a  smile,  and  so  the 
boys  sat  close  to  the  bed  and  talked  to  each  other  in 
whispers,  until  Ned  went  off  asleep.  By-and-by  he 
woke  with  a  start,  and  tried  to  sit  up,  as  if  he  wished 
to  look  about  him.  His  brother  was  bending  over 
him  in  an  instant,  soothing  him. 

Have  you  been  dreaming,  Ned  ?"  he  inquired. 
No,   Bob,    not   dreaming !     I   saw   the    angels 
beckoning  me  to  come  up  hither." 

"Lie  down  and  rest,  Ned;  you  were  dreaming," 
said  his  brother. 

But  the  sick  boy  protested,  as  well  as  his  failing 
strength  would  permit,  that  he  had  seen  God's  angels 
calling  him,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  with  them 
himself. 

Davie,  won't  you  come  and  live  with  God  ?"  he 
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asked,  turning  to  where  David  Maxwell  sat,  and 
putting  his  thin  cold  hands  on  Ms.  "  I'll  be  think- 
ing of  you  in  heaven,  Davie,  and  wishing  to  have 
you  there — ^won't  you  come  P" 

"  rU  try,  Ned— indeed  I'U  try  !*'  answered  David, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Ned  looked  with  pleasure  at  him,  saying,  ''Jesus 
will  take  you,  Davie,  if  yon  ask  Him.  Tou'U  never  be 
able  to  get  there  by  yourself — ^won't  you  ask  Jesus?" 

"  Yes,  Ned,  I  wUl— indeed  I  wiU !"  said  David, 
fervently  I 

Ned  passed  away  quietly  to  his  rest  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  the  vision  he  had  seen  of  God's  angels 
was  not  perhaps  a  drtem  after  all — who  shall  say  ? 

There  is  in  Winchbrook  churchyard  a  quiet  gcave, 
beneath  a  spreading  chestniut^tree,  where  in  the 
summer-time  two  lads  are  fond  of  spending  many  an 
hour  together  in  earnest  conversation.  They  axe 
both  healthy  and  strong,  but  always  when  they  enter 
this  quiet  retreat  a  sense  of  deep  solemnity  appears 
to  make  them  more  thoughtful  than  lads  of  their  age 
usually  are ;  and  one,  who  is  easily  recognised  by  his 
bright  eager  face  as  David  Maxwell,  not  unfreqnently 
lays  his  hands  on  his  companion's  shoulder  when 
they  approach  the  small  grave,  saying,  "Ton  and 
I  remember  our  promise  to  Ned,  Bob  1  I  understand 
now  what  made  you  so  brave  in  the  very  presence  of 
death."  e.  P.  H. 

"THE   QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

187.  What  was  to  have  been  the  sum  of  money 
paid  by  Haman  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  P 

188.  Quote  a  passage  which  would  show  that,  after 
his  conversion,  it  was  three  years  before  St.  Paul 
knew  any  of  the  apostles. 

189.  What  governor  of  Damascus  endeavoured  to 
take  St.  Paul,  and  make  him  a  prisoner  P 

190.  It  is  said  of  the  ostrich  that  she  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  thereof.  Men- 
tion any  place  in  the  Book  of  Job  where  this  is 
stated. 

191.  What  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  as  signs 
of  the  coming  of  rain  P 

192.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  two  days  of 
Purim,  kept  as  days  of  fe%|ting  and  joy  by  the 
Jews? 

ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS   ON   PAQS   44S. 

176.  Jehoiachin  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9). 

177.  "Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  set 
at  liberty  "  (Heb.  xui.  23). 

178.  By  putting  an  image  in  the  bed  with  apUlow 
of  goat's  hair  for  his  bolster  (1  Sam.  xix.  13). 

179.  "And  one  of  the  king  of  Israel's  servants 
answered  and  said.  Here  is  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat 
which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah  "  (2  Kings 
iii.  11). 

180.  Profaning  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  xiii.  18,  Jez; 
xvii.  27,  and  Ezekiel  xx.  24). 
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SUMMER    MORNING. 

1^0  wake  of  mmmer  mom,  and  from  the  grey       1  Upon  the  (glimmering  ivaters  brood  and  floir; 

,       Warm  roof  of  alnnib'TOus  Tapoor,  soft  and  low.  Divine  aa  ia  a  coae  in  f  nUeat  blow, 

''  Hear  mDaio  coming  from  tbe  quiet  baj —  Witb  cool  dewa  of  tbe  happy  duak  of  ilaf, 

Etheraal  bennty,  swaeteat  laz  awaj,  I  Still  dreaming  on  its  leares,  in  the  first  glow  j 
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And  listening,  deem  it  half  a  dream,  the  while 
'Tie  lost  beyond  the  headland ;  and  in  lieo* 
From  the  open  casement  where  the  lilaos  smile^ 


Be  visited  by  airs  from  beds  of  blue 
Violets  and  heath.   Then  rise  and  walk  a  mile 
By  hedges,  with  the  wave-lights  dazzling  through. 

T.  a  I. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  **TSE    TBOUBLES  OF  CHATTT  AND  XOLLT,"  "THB  DINQT  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON/' 
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CHAPTER  XVni.— BENEATH  THE  ST7MMES  SKT. 

^(l^HE  grasshopper  sang  its  love  song  to 
the  summer  night,  the  stars  came  out 
and  stared  blindly  down  at  her,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  rose  and  rustled  among 
the  taU'grass  and  the  tangled  underwood ;  but  still  she 
did  not  move  or  stir.  Dorothy  understood  it  all  now. 
For  the  past  two  years,  nay,  all  her  life  it  seemed  to 
her,  she  had  been  dreaming,  but  now  she  was  wide 
awake,  and  would  never  dream  again.  Yet  she  oould 
not  realise,  after  all,  the  time  he  had  known  her,  and 
all  he  had  said,  and  after  those  happy  days  just  before 
her  grandfather  died,  that  he  did  not  leve  her  more 
than  Netta.  She  had  not  scrupled  too  to  let  him  see 
her  own  feelings,  she  had  been  too  much  of  a  child, 
and  too  innocent,  to  hide  them,  but  now  that  she  under- 
stood that  her  own  heart  and  its  knowledge  had 
chased  her  out  of  her  Eden  into  the  world's  beaten 
track,  the  remembrance  of  all  she  had  said  and  done 
flashed  upon  her.  And  so,  suddenly,  pride  was  bom 
to  her,  and  she  stood,  her  face  still  resting  in  her 
hands  upon  the  fence,  and  struggled  with  that  bitter 
sorrow  which  sometimes  comes  into  a  girl's  life,  yet 
only  once,  and  while  the  world  is  still  new  and  strange 
to  her,  and  which  is  as  keen  and  bitter  as  any  that  is 
placed  on  the  world's  long  list  of  troubles.  It  was  so 
dreadful  too,  she  had  nowhere  to  hide  herself,  no  one 
to  tell,  or  to  sympathise  with,  and  the  summer  and  the 
sun,  and  the  world,  and  all  it  held,  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  beauty  for  ever.  She,  who  had  waited  for 
his  return,  and  remembered  his  words  and  treasured 
his  letter,  to  be  forgotten  for  Netta,  who  had  only 
been  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  house,  it  seemed  cruel ; 
and  every  time  she  thought  of  her  sister's  beautiful 
face,  she  knew  kow  hopeless  it  was  to  think  that  he 
might  ever  return  to  her.  There  seemed  nothing  left 
to  live  for ;  no  one  loved  her — no  one  save  her  brothers, 
and  sister  Sally,  and  even  they  were  getting  new 
tastes  and  new  ideas,  and  learning  to  live  their  lives 
without  her.  She  would  have  given  anything  in  the 
world  if  some  one  would  have  cared  for  her  if  only 
a  little,  it  seemed  such  a  blessed  thing,  and  she 
shivered  in  the  warm  air  as  she  thought  of  Adrian 
Fuller's  tender  tone  when  he  spoke  to  her  sister,  and 
remembered  hew  different  had  been  his  manner  to 
herself  only  that  afternoon.  She  looked  up  presently, 
and  stared  back  across  the  gturden  at  the  house,  then 
went  alowiy  down  the  pathway,  and  in-doors.      She 


listened  for  a  moment,  and  heard  the  sound  of  cheery 
voices  in  the  sitting-room,  it  seemed  like  a  world  out 
of  which  she  was  shut,  and  then  she  went  up-stairs 
to  her  own  room  again,  and  locked  herself  in. 

'* No  one  will  miss  me  now,"  she  thought;  "and I 
feel  as  if  I  oould  never  see  him  again." 
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CHAFTEB  TnC.— THE  SCEaTT  OF  THE  SOSE. 
It  seemed  te  Dorothy  when  the  morning^  came,  tliai 
she  was  years  older.  "  The  world  was  under  my  feet 
the  other  day,"  she  said ;  "  but  now  I  feel  as  if  I 
carried  it  on  my  shoulders ;  "  and  the  old  vexed 
question  came  back  to  her,  "  What  do  we  live  /»r,  1 
wonder?" 

"  Dorothy,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  Netta  asked— there 
was  something  in  Netta's  manner  that  made  Dorothy 
recoil  from  her — "  you  look  as  white  as  a  ghost.  I 
expect  Mr.  Fuller  this  mornings  and  want  yon  to  pat 
the  study  nice  and  neat."  It  used  to  be  Dorothy  who 
expected  him  once. 

•    "I  won't!"  and  she  turned  round  and  faced  the 
Beauty  with  a  firm  set  face. 

Dorothy,  whaf  s  the  matter  P" 

Nothing  is  the  matter,  only  I  won't  do  as  you  tell 
me,  and  I  won't  let  you  order  me  about.  You  baTe 
eome  home  and  spoilt  my  home  for  me,  even  the  gar- 
den," and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  for  she  had  so 
loved  the  g^arden ;  "  and  you  have  turned  every  one 
against  me ;  no  one  cares  for  me,  no  one  at  aQ,  and— 
and  you  have  taken  even  Mr.  Fuller  &way  from  me." 
"  I !  how  can  you  be  so  foolirii,  Dorothy!  I  have  not 
taken  Mr.  Fuller.  I  have  only  tried  to  prevent  yoa 
from  making  yourself  foolish ;  why,  he  could  see  yon 
were  in  love  with  him,  and  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did." 
'<  He  didn't ! "  said  Dorothy,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
face  and  throat  dyed  crimson,  as  she  stood  also  chained 
to  the  spot  on  which  she  stood,  while  a  faint  sick 
feeling  sent  a  chill  into  her  very  heart.  Presently, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  she  turned  round,  and  looked 
at  Netta,  at  her  beautiful  face  and  golden  hair,  at  her 
small  white  hands  and  the  graceful  snowy  frill  round 
her  white  throat,  and  (for  she  was  so  great  a  lover  of 
all  that  was  beautiful)  she  found  an  excuse  for  her 
old  companion,  though  she  read  her  own  hopelessness 
in  her  sister's  soft  blue  eyes.  "He  didn't!"  she 
repeated  softly,  her  head  drooping,  and  the  pride  that 
was  new  stioging  her  till  she  felt  almost  cowed. 

He  did,"  repeated  NetU;  <•  he  told  me  so." 
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Then  the  pent-up  passion  in  the  girl's  heart  found 
expression. 

"It  is  too  bad  I"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  inte 
passionate  tears.  '*  And  he  shall  see  how  mistaken 
he  was^  for  I   will   never   see    him    more!      And 

Nettal "  for  she  determined  to  tell  her  sister 

all  she  had  overheard.     "  Last  night— 
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"  Netta  I "  ealled  Mrs.  Woodward;  "  Mr.  Puller  is 
here,  waiting  for  you." 

*•  Say  I  am  not  veiy  well,"  said  Dorothy, 
pleadingly ;  "  and  let  me  lie  down  a  little  while ;  I 
am  so  very  tired,"  she  added,  in  a  sorrowful  voice, 
that  touched  even  Netta,  for  she  bent  over  and 
kissed  her  sister,  though  Dorothy  shrank  from  the 
embrace. 

"  Lie  down  a  little  while,"  she  said,  and  went  down- 
stairs. "  Poor  little  thing  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  went ;  "  I  wish  I  had  not  been  so  cruel  to  her. 
She  little  thinks  how  well  I  understand  it  all  \ " 

"  Mr.  Fuller  is  in  the  study,  Netta,"  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward said,  meeting  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "and 
I  have  a  note  for  you  from  Sir  George  Finch,"  and 
she  held  it  out. 

Netta's  fingers  trembled  as  they  took  it,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  stairs  to  read  it,  and  having  done 
so,  went  into  the  study  to  Adrian  Fuller. 

There  was  not  much  painting  done  that  morning ; 
they  sat  and  talked — Adrian  Fuller  and  Netta  Wood- 
ward— not  the  Netta  who  domineered  over  the  house- 
hold, but  a  softer,  better,  more  womanly  one  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  her  place. 

"Do  you  know  I  am  not  half  so  good  as  you 
imagine,"  she  was  saying,  gravely  looking  out  at  the 
wUd  old  garden  — "not  half.  I  should  not  make 
you  happy,  as  you  think  I  should  ;  and  poverty — " 
and  she    almost    shuddered — "poverty  would    kill 
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"  You  shall  never  know  it,  my  darling,"  he  said ; 
"  I  will  work  for  you,  and  make  a  home  worthy  of 
you."  . 

"  You  only  love  me  in  idea,"  she  said,  calmly;  "  and 
because  you  think  I  am  pretty,  I  believe  in  reality 
that  you  care  more  for  my  little  sister  Dorothy." 

"  She  is  a  mere  child,"  he  answered,  impatiently. 

"  No,  she  is  a  woman,  and  you  know  it,  Adrian," 
her  voice  was  almost  sad,  for  she  thought  of  the 
weary  face  she  had  left  above.  "And  she  would 
love  you  far  better  than  I  should,  and  not  mind  being 
poor,  and  though  you  say  you  would  wprk  for 
me—" 

"  Work ! "  he  interrupted,  "  I  would  do  anything  for 
you,  Netta.  "Oh,  my  darling!"  he  said,  going  over 
to  her,  and  looking  down  into  the  dear  blue  eyes  that 
turned  shyly  from  their  long  gaze  into  the  garden  to 
meet  his  own.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
would  not  do  for  you,  if  you  would  once  say  that  you 
loved  me." 

She  seemed  to  be  struggling  against  her  fate,  as 
she  answered — and  there  was  no  acting  or  make- 
believe  in  her  voice — "  I  do  love  you,  Adrian,  but — ** 
and  she  almost  held  him  from  her — "  I  must  not  be 
bound  by  these  words,  remember,  and  there  is  no  en- 
gagement or  anything  like  one  between  us."  She 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  said  the  words,  and  let  her 
head  droop  for  a  single  moment  on  his  shoulder — "  I 
loved  you  from  the  very  first,  as  you  did  me."  How 
strange  it  was,  that  even  as  she  said  what  he  had  so 
longed  to  hear,  there  crept  over  him  a  feeling  of 
doubt  and  misgiving,  something  that  was  almost  like 
regret,  as  he  thought  of  the  Dorothy  whose  rose  was 
yet  treasured,  and  whose  happy  feet  had  wandered 
by  his  side  through  the  summer  fields  not  three 
months  since. 

{To  be  eoiUinued,) 


DAVID   IN  THE  WILDERNESS.— IL 

BY  THB  &BY.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  BDINBUBOH. 


UOH  as  we  have  now  described  it  in 
its  most  salient  incidents  was  David's 
life  as  an  outlaw.  The  events  of  the 
period  are  recorded  in  twelve  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  the  1st  Book  of 
Samnel.  But  besides  these  chapters  we  have 
twelve  Psalms  compesed  by  David  himself  in  the 
course  of  this  period.*  Let  us  imagine  that  the 
twelve  chapters,  and  these  only,  were  put  into  one 
man's  hands,  and  the  twelve  Psalms,  and  these 
only,  into  another's.  How  different  the  ideas  of 
David  which  the  two  readers  might  gather  eaeh 


♦  Psalms  Til,  id.,  xrUi.,  xiooT.,  xl.,  Ut.,  Ivi,  ML,  MIL,  lix., 
Ixiii.,  cxli.    See  EwaM,  Staaley,  Perowme,  ^ 


from  his  own  exclusive  source  of  information! 
The  one  having  the  narrative  alone  before  him, 
might  think  of  David  as  of  a  brave  and  noble 
youth,  who  having  won  in  a  single  day  by  a  single 
gallant  deed,  an  unbounded  popularity,  had  become 
exposed  thereby  for  years  to  the  cruel  and  ca- 
pricious vengeance  of  a  moody  and  envious  tyrant, 
who  first  drove  him  from  his  court,  then  chased 
him  day  by  day  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14^,  forcing  him  to 
make  his  shifting  home  in  the  wildest  regions  of 
the  country,  reducing  him  and  the  motley  group 
who  clung  to  his  fortunes  often  to  the  kkst  extremi- 
ties of  want  and  danger,  and  driving  him  at  last 
as  an  exile  into  a  foreign  land.  No  want  hero — 
in   the    sudden   dangers,  the   hasty   flight;;,    the 
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hair-breadth  escapes,  the  marauding  expeditions 
— of  matter  fitted  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest 
in  David's  changing  fortunes  and  final  &te.  No 
lack  of  information  here  as  to  many  a  prominent 
feature  in  Dayid*s  character.  His  power  to 
attract  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  fellows; 
his  patience,  wisdom,  and  undaunted  courage; 
his  scorn  for  everything  unjust,  and  mean,  and 
selfish;  his  capacity  for  all  kinds  of  command; 
his  frank,  manly,  gentle*  forgiving,  altogether 
nnrevengeful  and  chivalrously  generous  spirit. 
And  yet,  having  noticed  all  these,  and  lavished 
on  them  all  the  admiration  they  are  so  well 
fitted  to  excite,  how  little,  after  all,  of  the  rei^l 
David  of  this  period  might  the  reader  of  the 
twelve  chapters  know  !  Our  other  reader  has 
only  the  twelve  Psalixs  to  guide  him  in  his  notions 
of  the  writer's  character  and  condition,  and  he 
pictures  to  himself  a  poor,  desolate,  persecuted,  yet 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  pietist^  of  the  most 
delicate  spiritual  sensibilities,  subject  to  many 
fluctuations  of  varying  spiritual  emotions,  now 
sinking  into  the  depths,  and  sending  from  them 
low  wailing  cries  of  sorrow  and  despondency; 
anon  springing,  as  if  with  angels'  wings,  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  heaven,  leaving  behind  in  his  ascent 
a  stream  of  ecstatic  praise  that  fills  the  air  with 
its  melody.  And  yet  there  are  not  two  Davids. 
The  David  of  the  two  readers  is  one  and  the  same 
man,  but  that  man  revealed  to  us  in  his  double 
nature,  his  earthward  and  his  heavenward  aspect ; 
his  outward  intercourse  with  man,  his  inward 
converse  with  God. 

Before  bringing  the  two  accounts —the  historical 
and  the  devotional — ^together  to  see  how  they  fit 
into  each  other,  and  mutually  cast  light  upon  one 
another,  lot  us  notice  oac  point  of  beautiful  har- 
mony, that  comes  out  at  once  and  most  noticeably 
to  the  eye.  Upon  the  very  surface  of  the  his- 
torical narrative  is  to  be  seen  David's  instant  and 
intense  recoil  from  anything  that  would  have  im- 
perilled the  life  of  his  royal  master.  It  takes  a 
second  and  closer  look  to  detect  as  strong  a  desire 
to  shield  Saul's  character  as  to  protect  his  person. 
Yet  to  what  else  than  to  the  generous  desire  to 
impute  as  much  blame  as  he  could  to  others,  and 
418  little  of  it  as  possible  to  Saul,  can  we  attribute 
the  very  first  words  that  he  addressed  to  the  king 
from  the  cave's  mouth  at  Engedi:  "Wherefore 
hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying,  Behold  David 
seeketh  thy  hurt?"  or  the  words  spoken  in  hi^ 
last  interview  with  Saul,  when,  constrained  to  take 
a  somewhat  darker  view  of  the  king's  conduct,  he 
yet  puts  the  alternative  in  this  peculiar  form : 
*'  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  my  lord  the  king 
hear  the  words  of  his  servant.  If  the  Lord  have 
stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  accept  an 
ofiering:  but  if  they  be  the  children  of  men,  cursed 
be  they  before  the  Lord ;  for  they  have  driven  me 


out  thiA  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  Lord,  saying.  Go,  serve  other  gods  *'  (1  Sam. 
XX vi.  19).  Is  it  not  in  striking  accordance  with 
all  this,  that  throughout  those  psalms,  composed 
under  the  cruel  and  long-continued  persecution, 
never  once  does  the  name  of  Saul  escape  from 
David's  lips ;  as  little  will  ho  lift  his  pen  as  lid  his 
sword  against  the  Lord's  anointed.  He  refers 
oflen  to  his  persecutors,  but  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  feeling  he  refrains  from  ever  poiuting 
to  the  bitterest  of  them  all — either  mixing  him  ap 
with  the  others,  or  speaking  in  the  most  general 
terms :  "  0  Lord  my  God,  in  thee  do  I  put  my 
trust :  save  me  from  all  them  that  persecute  me, and 
deliver  me ;  lest  he  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion,  while 
there  is  none  to  deliver."  "  Be  merciful  unto  me, 
0  Grod :  for  man  would  swallow  me  up ;  he  fighting 
daily  oppresseth  me.  Mine  enemies  would  daily 
swallow  me  up:  for  they  be  many  that  fight 
against  me,  0  Thou  most  High."  •*  For  strangers 
are  risen  up  against  me,  and  oppressors  seek  afler 
my  soul "  (Psalms  vii.  1.  2 ;  Ivi.  1,  2 ;  liv.  3).  Had 
it  indeed  been  only  strangers  that  oppressed  him ; 
had  it  been  only  Amalekites  or  Gkshurites  or  Ger- 
zites  who  chased  him  over  the  mountidns,  he  had 
not  felt  it  as  he  did.  With  his  hundreds  against 
their  thousands  he  had  not  feared  to  h/oe  them. 
Mere  outward  privations  or  perils  had  been  little 
to  him.  Ho  had  been  trained  from  boyhood  to 
sleep  out  among  the  hills— to  have  his  locks  wet 
with  the  dews  pf  the  night ;  he  had  met  the  lion 
and  thQ  bear,  and  was  as  ready  to  meet  wild  men 
as  wild  beasts  in  the  wilderness.  But  it  was  his 
own  king,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  that  **  soughr 
him  every  day ;  "  it  was  his  own  countrymen  who 
chased  him  as  a  partridge  over  the  hiUs.  Eren 
their  open  hostility  he  could  manfully  have  en- 
dured. But  when  there  was  flung  upon  htm 
the  "  reproach  of  those  who  would  swallow  him 
up,  whose  teeth  were  spears  and  arrows,  and  their 
tongue  a  sharp  sword ; "  when  privily  and  per- 
versely a  snare  was  laid  for  him ;  when  working 
deceitfully  tike  a  sharp  razor  the  tongue  of  malice 
was  opened  against  him,  pouring  out  devouring 
words;  and  when  at  last  he  heard  that  nothing  short 
of  the  vilest  treachery  was  imputed  to  him,  then 
it  was  that  his  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  him, 
and  from  the  depths  he  lifted  up  his  cry:  "  0  Lord 
my  God  if  I  have  done  this,  if  there  be  iniquity  on 
my  hands  ;  if  I  have  rewarded  evil  to  him  that 
was  at  peace  with  me,  let  the  enemy  persecute  my 
soul,  yea,  let  him  tread  down  my  Kfe  upon  the 
earth,  and  lay  mine  honour  in  the  dust." 

It  was  upon  a  dark  background  of  human  fiilse- 
hood,  injustice,  and  oppression,  that  David  had  to 
look;  but  the  double  confidence  in  hia  own  in- 
tegrity and  in  the  justice  of  the  Divine  government 
remained  unshaken.  '*  Judge  me,  O  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  my  righteoosness,  and  according  to 
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mine  integrity  that  is  in  me;  verily  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous ;  verily  He  is  a  God  that 
jadgeth  on  the  earth.  If  the  foundations  be  de- 
stroyed what  can  the  righteous  doP  The  Lord  is 
in  His  holy  temple ;  His  eyes  behold,  His  eyelids 
try  the  children  of  men.  For  the  righteous  Lord 
loveth  the  righteous^  His  countenance  doth  beheld 
the  upright." 

It  was  onl^  as  a  man  among  his  fellows  that 
David  fell  back  upon  his  integrity,  and  found  in  it 
such  a  firm  support.  It  was  very  different  with 
him  when  his  iniquities  took  hold  upon  him,  and 
]io  felt  how  sinful  a  man  he  was  before  his  Maker. 
Then  it  was  that  his  heart  failed  him,  so  that  he 
was  not  able  to  look  up ;  then  it  was  that  his  soul 
was  in  prison ;  that  he  sunk  into  a  horrible  pit^  and 
felt  his  feet  sinking  as  into  the  miry  clay ;  then 
it  was  that  as,  poor  and  needy,  he  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  "  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him 
out  of  all  his  troubles  ;**  and  he  bore  this  testimony 
as  to  the  Lord's  dealing  with  him  at  this  time : 
*'  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit.'' 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  scenery  so  singular,  and 
in  many  regions  so  sublime;  coming  in  contact 
daily  with  such  men  as  are  described  to  us  in 
1  Chron.  xiL,  engaged  in  raids  and  strifes,  often 
so  romantically  perilous,  what  large  material  did 
this  period  of  his  life  supply  for  lyric  odes  of  the 
common  poetic  type,  such  as  David's  genius  well 
fitted  him  to  compose !  But  none  such  were  written 
by  him.  The  inspiration  that  prompted  the  Psal ms 
of  the  Wilderness  had  a  deeper  fountain  head,  even 
that  pervading,  subduing,  supporting,  elevating 
sense  of  God's  constant  presence,  protection,  and 
loving- kindness,  by  which  his  whole  nature  was 
permeated,  to  which  in  these  psalms  he  has  given 
such  full  and  impressive  expression,  serving 
thereby  to  plant  and  to  nourish  the  same  in  so 
many  other  human  breasts.  The  rocks,  the  caves, 
the  slippery  heights,  the  waterless  river-courses, 
the  bursting  thunder-storm,  the  floods  of  many 
waters  are,  with  him,  not  topics  of  poetical  de- 
scription, but  signs  of  the  Divine  Presence,  me- 


mentoes of  deliverance  wrought  by  the  Divine  Hand, 
It  was  from  objects  that  had  grown  now  so  familiar 
to  him,  that  he  borrowed  some  of  the  most 
favourite  epithets  bestowed  by  him  on  the  Eternal : 
"  The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  rock.  For 
who  is  God  save  the  Lord^  and  who  is  a  rock  save 
our  God  P  I  will  love  thee,  0  Lord  my  strength. 
The  Lord  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress  and  my  de- 
liverer. He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation; 
the  rock  of  my  strength ;  and  my  refuge  is  in  God." 
No  incident  of  this  period  was  too  trivial  for  David 
not  to  see  in  it  and  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of 
the  Most  High.  If  darkness  gathered  round  him, 
if  his  feet  had  well-nigh  slipped  down  some  deep 
precipice,  if  he  ptissed  harmless  through  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  if  in  flight  he  sprang  over  some 
strong  barrier  distancing  his  pursuers,  if  in  the 
thick  of  battle  he  prevailed,  it  was  God  who 
"  lighted  his  candle  and  enlightened  his  darkness ;" 
it  was  God  that  enlarged  his  steps  under  him  that 
his  feet  did  not  slip ;  it  was  by  Qod  that  he  *'  ran 
through  the  troop  and  leaped  over  the  wall," 
making  "  his  feet  like  hind's  feet,  and  setting  him 
upon  his  high  places;"  it  was  God  that  girded  him 
with  strength  unto  the  battle." 

And  in  that  God  he  placed  his  firm  unfaltering 
trust,  and  to  Him  he  gave  all  the  praise.  Waking 
early  in  "  the  dark  cave  of  Engedi,  he  meditates 
on  all  the  way  the  Lord  had  led  him ;  takes  his 
harp  in  hand,  goes  forth  among  the  sleepers^  seeks 
some  cleft  of  the  rock,  looks  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  pours  his  spirit  out  in  prayer  and  praise: 
"  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  God,  be  merciful  unto 
me,  for  my  soul  trusteth  in  thee:  yea,  in  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refage,  until 
these  calamities  be  overpast.  I  will  cry  unto  God 
most  high :  unto  God  that  performeth  all  things 
for  me.  Be  thou  exalted,  0  God  above  the 
heavens,  as  Ijiy  glory  be  above  all  the  earth.  My 
heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed ;  I  will 
sing  and  give  praise.  For  thy  mercy  is  great  unto 
the  heavens,  and  thy  truth  unto  the  clouds.  Be 
thou  exalted,  O  God,  above  the  heavens,  let  thy 
glory  be  above  all  the  earth." 
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SCRIPTURE  STORIES.   Fibst  Sekies.   No.  27.    Paul  before  Aobippa. 


^hapUt  to  h€  read — Acts  wxvi. 

NTEODUCnON.  Sum  up  with  the 
children  the  number  of  times  St.  Paul 
has  been  placed  on  his  defence — viz.,  on 
the  stairs  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
before  the  Oouncil  of  the  Jews,  before 
Felix  the  Governor  of  Oosaiea^  and  Festus  his  suc- 
cessor. Now  once  more  pleads  for  himself  before 
Herod  Agrippa.     From  xzv.  23  the  scene  may  be 


described.  The  judgment-hall  crowded;  all  the 
principal  officers  present,  and  great  men  of  the  city ; 
the  king  and  queen  probably  seated  on  a  raised 
dais,  with  courtiers  and  attendants  around.  What  a 
hold  Paul's  preaching  must  have  taken  Upon  the  city 
to  excite  so  much  commotion.  Now  the  prisoner  is 
brought  in — small  of  stature,  pale  after  two  years* 
confinement,  bound  with  chains  to  a  soldier  on  each 
side  of  him,  but  looking  calm  and  dignified* 
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L     Ths  DxFEifCE.     (1)  Early  life.     (Bead  1—11.) 
Paul  begins  his  defence.     Stretching  ont  his  hand,  as 
an  orator,  to  call  attention,  the  chain  would  be  seen. 
Let  children  see  how  wisely  he  begins,  commending 
the  king's  knowledge  of  Jewish  customs,  &c.,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  hear  patiently  and  judge  fairly  on  the 
questions  at  issue.     Then  passes  to  his  early  life, 
well  known  to  all  the  Jews.     To  what  sect  did  he 
belong  ?      Explain     that     word     Pharisee     means 
"  separat'ed,"  and  how  Pharisees  claimed  to  be  most 
exact  in  obeying  the  law.      Bemind  of  Pharisees' 
statement  when  praying  in  Temple  (Luke  xviii  11), 
of  Christ^s  rebukes  to  them  for  undue  importance 
given  to  ceremonies  (Mark  vii.  8).      Such  an  out- 
wardly God-fearing,  honest,  religious  Jew  was  Paul, 
how  then  did  he  and  the  Jews  fall  out  ?    For  what 
does  he  say  he  is  judged  ?   (ver.  6.)      Eemlnd  what 
this  hope  was :   to  Adam  and  Eve,  that  one  should 
be  bom  of  a  woman  to  destroy  the  power  of  Satan 
(Gen.  iiL  15) ;    to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
world  should  be  blessed  (Gen.  zxii.  IS);  to  Moses,  of 
a  prophet  like  unto  him  (Deut.  zvili.  15).      Question 
the  children  as  to  how  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  bom  of  a  virgin,  blessing  the  people  by  His 
wonderful    miracles,    preaching    in    sermons    and 
parables  in  a  way  that  none  other  did,  and   as  a 
prophet  foretelling  His  own  death  and  resurrection, 
which  had  surely  come  to  pass.     For  Paul's  belief  in 
this  hope  he    was    accused.    He,  like  them,   once 
opposed  Jesus,  ntt  seeing  in  Him  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies.     How  did  he  oppose  Him  ?    How  did 
the  saints  bear  the  persecution  P     Let  children  notice 
how  some  saints  died  rather  than  give  up  their  re- 
ligion, while  some  were  "  compelled  to  blaspheme." 
Bemind  what  Christ  said  as  to  blessedness  of  those 
persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake  (Matt.  v.  11),  and 
of  the  three  men  who  were  thrown  into  the  fire  rather 
than  worship  the  image  (Dan.  iii.  25) ;    how  Paul 
would  reprove   himself  for  having  caused  any    to 
blaspheme — i.  0.,  give  up  their  convictions.     What  a 
warning  to  all,  not  to  cause  any  to  offend   (Matt, 
zviii.  4). 

H.  O&nversum,  (Bead  12—23.)  The  story  of  the 
conversion  having  twice  before  occurred  in  the  Acts, 
may  be  passed  over  now.  Let  the  teacher  dwell  on 
the  effects  of  the  change  in  Paul.  Why  did  Christ 
appear  to  him  ?  Not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  to 
make  him  a  witness  for  Him,  especially  among  the 
Gentiles.  Show  how  this  was  to  be  done.  He  was 
to  open  their  eyes  to  know  their  state  of  darkness 
and  sin;  just  as  Christ  had  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  great  light  appearing  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  iv. 
16)  ;  then  to  show  them  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
and  forgiveness  through  Him;  then  by  His  power 
within  them  to  turn  from  power  of  Satan  to  God, 
and  obtain  inheritanoe  among  the  saints.      What  a 


glorious  message !  Could  Paul  disebey  P  What  then 
did  he  do  at  once?  (ver.  20.)  To  whom  did  he 
begin  and  where?  But  what  were  the  oonsequenoes  f 
Who  came  to  his  help?  Bemind  of  the  vision  given 
him  at  Jerusalem.  By  God's  help,  then,  he  has  con- 
tinued witnessing  to  all  the  great  principles  of  the 
whole  prophecies — viz.,  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  the  truth  revealed  to  the  C^tiles 
(ver.  23). 

PsAOTiCAL  Lessons.  (1)  T?ie  call  to  repenUaiee, 
Paul's  message  the  same  as  Noah's  before  the  Flood, 
Jonah  to  the  men  of  Nineveh,  John  the  B&ptist  to 
the  people,  and  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
same  message  now.  Alas,  how  little  heeded !  Be- 
pent,  or  perish.  (2)  The  bleaeing  0/  repeniance.  Paul 
had  one  object  ever  before  him — ^to  preach  Ghristi 
whom  before  he  had  persecuted.  Bo  we  try  and 
undo  our  former  evil  ? 

IIL  The  Bbsult.  (Bead  24—32.)  Wbat  did 
Agrippa  think  about  him?  Yes!  mad,  to  continue  a 
prisoner  for  such  trifles,  as  he  thought  them,  as  the 
death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  were  they  trifles 
to  Paul  and  the  Christians?  On  this  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  all  their  hopes  based.  They 
vsoidd  be  fools  otherwise  to  endure  such  persecutions 
daily  if  no  hope  in  the  future  (1  Cor.  zv.  32).  Now 
seems  to  see  signs  of  being  persuaded  in  Agrippa's 
manner.  So  turns  to  him  with  direct  inquiry— does 
he  believe  his  own  prophets?  Mark  the  king^s 
answer.  "  Almost ! "  Why  not  quite  ?  Paul  has  not 
only  talked  of  faith,  but  of  repentance,  and  works 
meet  for  repentance;  and  the  king  not  enough  in 
earnest  to  g^ve  up  sin.  So  they  merely  discuss  the 
prisoner;  are  obliged  to  allow  that  he  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  dea&  or  even  of  imprisonment ; 
but  as  he  has  appealed  to  Cesar  he  must  be  sent  to 
Borne.  , 

Practical  Lbsson.  Faith  vfUhoui  repentance 
worthless.  Agrippa  was  persuaded,  but  could  not 
give  up  sin.  So  often  with  children.  Know  perfectly 
what  is  right ;  have  read  the  Bible;  know  right  from 
wrong ;  but  cannot  give  up  some  sin.  Love  their 
sin  better  than  Christ.  But  His  commands  are  im- 
perative ;  must  take  up  cross,  deny  self,  or  else  will 
be  regected  at  last  day.  Now  is  time  to  choose ;  may 
not  be  able  if  delay;   but  Christ  himself  helps  by 

Holy  Spirit. 

QuettUmB  to  he  answered. 

1.  Enumerate  the  different  occasions  on  which 
Paul  was  placed  on  his  defence. 

2.  Describe  his  early  life,  &c»  education  and 
habits. 

3.  What  effect  had  his  persecutions  on  the  Chris- 
tians? 

4.  What  distinct  work  was  set  before  him  at  his 
conversion  ? 
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HEBE  was  nothing  poor  John 
Pemberton  liked  so  much  as 
to  talk  of  what  seemed  to 
him  the  transcendant  qoali- 
ties  of  the  syren  to  whom 
his  whole  honest  heart  was 
so  loyally  devoted,  and  Mary 
let  him  talk  to  her  about 
Laura's  voice  as  much  as  he  liked,  while 
her  own  thoughts  had  flown  to  that  one 
from  whom  they  were  never  long  absent. 
"  How  charmed  Bertrand  will  be  with 
Laura's  singing  if  she  ever  lets  him  hear 
her,"  she  innocently  reflected,  little  dreaming  how' 
for  Bertrand  alone  the  Lorelei  had  striven  to  hide 
her  gifts  that  they  might  burst  upon  him  with  a 
stranger,  sweeter  charm. 

The  days  and  weeks  were  speeding  onward,  now 
/runted  by  Mary  night  after  night  as  she  laid  down 
to  rest,  with  the  joyous  thought  that  there  was  one 
term  less  of  f our-and-twenty  hours  to  be  passed,  before 
she  could  see  again  the  bright  blue  eyes  that  even 
in  absence  seemed  ever  shining  in  upon  her  life  with 
a  light  that  nothing  else  could  give.  He  wrote  to 
her  often,  charming  tender  letters,  full  of  every- 
thing that  was  interesting  to  himself,  as  if  he  did 
not  doubt  her  entire  sympathy  and  oneness  with  him, 
and  she  answered,  speaking  ever  of  his  concerns 
rather  than  her  own,  and  when  she  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  those  with  whom  she  sojourned,  talking  of 
them  always  kindly  and  gently,  with  no  hint  of  evil 
in  connection  with  any  one  of  them ;  she  heard,  too, 
often  from  nurse  Parry,  who  was  very  dismal  and 
unhappy  away  from  her  darling. 

Autumn  came  and  went,  and  winter  certainly  was 
'dreary  enough  at  Chiverley;  but  when  the  frost 
set  in  Laura  found  amusement  and  excitement  in 
skating  with  Pemberton  and  Charlie  on  a  little  lake 
near  the  rectory,  where  the  perfect  grace  of  her  lithe 
supple  form  showed  to  wonderful  advantage,  as  she 
skimmed  along  like  a  bird  with  her  pretty  hands 
extended,  and  her  long  hair  floating  out  upon  the 
breeze. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  left  alone,  went  stealing  silently 
into  the  miserable  cottages,  where  the  i>oor  were 
forgotten  in  their  want  and  suffering ;  all  she  had, 
and  it  was  Httle  enough,  was  expended  in  trying 
to  relieve  their  grinding  poverty  to  some  extent,  and 
even  when  her  wardrobe  required  renewal  she  denied 
herself  the  tasteful  dresses  which  a  young  girl 
naturally  likes  to  wear,  in  order  that  she  might  have 
more  to  give  away.  Her  self-denial  in  this  respect 
placed  her  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  the  side  of 
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Laura,  who  was  always  dressed  to  perfection,  as  her 
father  knew  to  his  cost ;  for,  poor  as  they  were,  the 
necessary  sum  for  Laura's  toilette  was  never  allowed 
to  be  stinted  in  the  smallest  degree.  But  if  Mary, 
in  her  plain  black  dress,  looked  unattractive  beside 
Laura's  lovely  radiant  figure,  she  seemed  as  an  an^l 
dad  in  shining  garments  to  the  poor  people  shivering 
with  cold  and  pinched  with  hunger,  to  whom  she 
brought  comforts  of  every  kind. 

One  morning,  when  all  the  frost  had  disappeared, 
and  the  air  was  moist  and  fragrant,  Laura  was 
standing  at  the  drawing-room  window  looking  out 
towards  the  shrubbery  which  bordered  the  green 
rectory  lawn.  She  was  watching  Mary  Trevelyan, 
who  was  outside,  at  some  little  distance,  with  the 
greatest  curiosity  as  to  what  could  possibly  be  the 
meaning  of  her  proceedings,  and  of  the  unusual 
animation  she  was  displaying.  She  had  seen  her 
first  walking  very  slowly  along  the  foot  of  a  mossy 
bank  which  shelved  upward  to  a  group  of  fine  old 
trees,  evidently  searching  for  some  object  which  she 
was  eagerly  desirous  to  find,  and  for  a  time  appa- 
rently her  search  was  without  avail;  but  suddenly 
Laura  saw  her  bound  forward,  and  kneel  down  upon 
the  moss,  while,  with  the  utmost  care,  she  took  her 
treasure,  whatever  it  might  be,  from  the  ground. 
Then  Laura  saw  her  rise,  and  stand  holding  it  with 
both  her  hands,  the  one  below  the  other,  while  she 
gazed  down  upon  it  with  such  a  look  of  radiant  joy 
on  her  pale  calm  face,  as  never  certainly  had  shone 
upon  it  during  all  the  time  she  had  been  at  Chi- 
verley. 

The  Lorelei*s  curiosity  was  too  strongly  excited 
not  to  be  gratified  at  once,  and  in  a  moment  she  had 
opened  the  French  window  at  which  she  was  stand- 
ing, and  ran,  fieet  and  graceful  as  a  deer,  to  the  spot 
where  Mary's  dark-robed  figure  stood  within  the 
shade  of  the  trees. 

"What  have  you  found,  Mary? — what  is  itP"  ex- 
claimed imperious  Laura;  and  at  the  first  sound  of 
her  voice  Mary  started,  and  made  a  movement  to 
conceal  her  treasure,  but  as  Laxira  came  close  to  her, 
with  the  bright  piercing  eyes  scanning  her  face,  her 
perfect  stillness  of  manner  returned,  and  without  a 
word  she  opened  her  half- closed  hand,  and  let  her 
companion  see  what  lay  there.  A  simple  treasxire 
indeed  it  seemed— only  a  little  dewy  violet  laid  on 
its  own  green  leaf,  with  a  faint  exquisite  fragrance 
issuing  from  it,  like  the  breath  of  the  infant  sxnring. 
"  A  violet ! "  exclaimed  Laura,  much  surprised.  She 
was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  evidently  pondering 
over  the  matter ;  then  she  looked  Mary  full  in  the 
face.  "There  is  something  under  this,  Mary  Tre- 
velyan,  I  am  certain.    The  sight  of  a  violet  alone 
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would  not  haye  animated  you  anddenly  as  much  as  if 
you  had  received  a  new  soul,  like  Undine  in  the  story. 
Tell  me,  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

'*  It  means  spring/'  said  Haxy's  low  Toice ;  and  a 
soft  happy  smile  played  on  her  lips. 

"Spring?"  said  Laura,  slowly,  whUe  her  subtle 
nnscnipulous  spirit  laboured  to  probe  her  friend's 
secret.  Suddenly  she  dapped  her  little  hands  tri- 
umphantly. "Spring!  I  have  it!  I  know  what 
it  means.  Your  brother  Bertrand  comes  in  the 
spring." 

"  Laura»  he  is  not  my  brother,"  said  Mary,  turning 
round,  and  looking  at  her  calmly,  though  her  lips 
were  quivering. 

"Oh,  'I  always  forget  he  is  not  so  actually;  ifc 
seems  to  me  so  like  it,  you  know.  His  parents  were 
quite  a  father  and  mother  to  you." 

"They  were  my  kindest  friends — no  more.  My 
father  and  mother  lie  beneath  the  great  Atlantic, 
and  I  have  no  brother  or  sister  in  the  world." 

"  I  will  be  your  sister,  if  you  like,  just  as  I  think 
Mr.  Lisle  ought  to  be  your  brother." 

"Laura,  I  believe  I  have  explained  to  you  be- 
fore that  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  try  to  establish 
false  relationships,  which  are  not  of  God's  ap- 
pointment 

"  Oh,  very  weU,"  said  Laura,  with  her  light  laugh ; 
"  it  will  come  all  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,''  and 
she  darted  back  across  the  lawn.  Mary  followed 
more  slowly,  bearing  her  little  fragrant  prise  care- 
fully in  her  hand,  while  she  murmured,  "  He  said 
he  would  come  with  the  violets — with  the  violets; 
and  this  is  the*  first ! " 

Any  one  less  intensely  reserved  and  delicate  in 
her  feelings  would  have  enclosed  this  violet  to 
Bertrand  in  her  next  letter ;  but  she  would  not 
even  thus  remind  him  how  the  hope  of  his  coming 
was  as  the  rainbow  of  promise  on  the  horizon  of  her 
thoughts;  she  laid  the  tender  floweret  dose  to  the 
precious  white  rose,  which  had  felt  the  beating  of  her 
true  heart  night  and  day  since  Bertrand  gave  it  to 
her,  and  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  dear  hope 
of  which  it  was  the  harbinger. 

And  he  came  with  the  violets.  A  few  mornings  later, 
while  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  the  letters  were 
brought,  and  Laura's  keen  eyes  quickly  spied  out  one 
in  3ertrand'8  handwriting,  which  she  had  learned  to 
know,  for  Maty,  and  another,  also  from  him  for  Mrs. 
Wyndham ;  on  this  last  she  pounced  at  once,  saying, 
"Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  from  Mr. 
Lisle;  shall  I  read  it  for  yon,  and  tell  you  what  is  in 
i^  as  you  are  having  your  breakfast  P" 

"People  generally  like  to  read  their  own  letters, 
Laura,  but  it  would  be  more  trouble  to  fight  with  you 
for  it  than  to  let  you  have  your  will,"  said  her  step- 
mother, languidly;  and  the  Lorelei  had  torn  the 
letter  open  before  she  had  done  speaking. 

" He  is  coming  on  Monday  week,"  she  said,  "and 
hopes  lO  be  here  in  the  afternoon;"  and  she  tossed 


the  letter  across  to  Mrs.  Wyndham«  while  she  sat 
thinking  so  deeply,  that  poor  John  Pemberton  could 
not  win  another  glance  from  her  all  through  the 
breakfast  hour.  Charlie  Davenant*s  good-tempered 
laughing  face  meantime  clouded  over  in  a  manner 
most  unusual  to  him.  During  the  months  that  had 
elapsed  since  Mary  Trevelyan  came  to  the  rectory, 
the  young  man  had  watched  her  quiet  silent  course 
with  a  thoughtful  scrutiny,  which  had  in  it  an  ele- 
ment almost  of  reverenoe,  for  she  had  impressed  him 
as  no  one  else  had  ever  done  with  the  heavenly 
beauty  of  that  charity  of  which  so  lovely  a  picture  is 
drawn  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  Ae  seemed  to 
him  completely  to  represent  in  all  its  manifold  yet 
harmonious  qualities,  the  charity  that  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,  vaunting  not  itself,  seeking  not  its  own, 
enduring  aU  things,  hoping  all  things,  believing  all 
iiiingSj  walking  ever  in  the  more  excellent  xraj.  He 
noted,  with  keen  interest,  the  contrast  between  her 
and  the  brilliant  woman  who  had  so  fascinated  hixn 
for  a  short  time.  Laura  had  been  to  him  like  a 
dazzling  meteor  flashing  through  the  air  and  shed- 
ding round  a  thousand  sparks  of  brightness;  but 
Mary  was  like  the  silver  moonlight,  white  and  still, 
shining  steadfast  in  its  pure  serenity  over  the  wild 
waves  of  the  troubled  sea. 

Had  Charlie  Davenantbeen  a  few  years  older,  with 
an  assured  income  and  a  post  which  could  give  some 
confidence  for  his  future  and  his  career,  he  would 
probably  have  allowed  himself  to  think  of  Mazy 
Trevelyan  as  one  whom  he  might  at  least  dream  of 
winning  to  himself  one  day;  but  as  it  was,  he  felt  her 
to  be  so  far  removed  from  him  in  every  way,  that  he 
never  thought  of  regarding  her  but  as  a  "bright 
particular  star,"  appearing  for  a  time  above  his 
earthly  path,  to  lure  his  eyes  and  heart  heavenward 
far  beyond  even  herself. 

And  there  was  another  reason  why  he  never  per^ 
mitted  his  enthusiastic  admiration  to  express  itself 
outwardly  in  more  than  honest  friendship:  he  felt 
certain  that  Mary  had  already  given  to  Bertrand 
Lisle  the  rich  xmdivided  treasure  of  her  whole  heart's 
affection;  he  had  watched  her  when  his  letters 
came,  he  had  scanned  her  face  when  his  name 
was  casually  mentioned,  and  he  had  seeo  the  light 
that  stole  into  the  soft  dark  eyes,  the  tremor  of  the 
sweet  lips,  the  faint  flush  on  the  pale  cheeks. 

''  She  loves  him,"  he  said  to.  himself  that  morning, 
as  he  had  many  a  time  before ;  "  and  she  will  love 
him  even  to  the  death,  yet  the  Lorelei,  who  does  not 
know  what  it  means  to  be  true  to  any  one  bat  her- 
self, will  lure  him  from  her  to  gratify  her  worldly 
ambition,  and  my  star  will  be  left  to  fade  away  alone 
in  a  long  dark  night  of  anguish!  What  can  I  do— 
what  can  I  do  to  save  her !" 

The  matter  seemed  the  more  difficult  to  poor 
Charlie  because  his  father  wished  him  to  come  home 
for  a  few  weeks  at  Easter,  which  would  prevent  his 
being  at  Chiverlej  during  most  of  Bertrmnd's  visit 
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Spkinq  had  come,  and  the  violets ;  and  then  oame  a 
fair  and  smiling  dawn^  flushing  the  sky  with  crimson 
light,  and  Mary  Trerelyan's  wakeful  eyes  saw  the 
rising  of  the  blissful  day  that  was  to  bring  her  back 
the  one  love  of  her  constant  heart  "  At  last,  at  last !" 
she  said,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  sunny  world,  her 
face  transfigured  to  a  wondrous  beauty  by  the  light 
of  joy ;  but  when  she  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast- 
table  a  few  hours  later,  the  mere  fact  that  human 
«yes  were  on  her  had  driven  the  unwonted  radiance 
from  her  quiet  countenance,  and  made  her  seem  once 
more  what  Laura  often  called  her,  a  statue  of  snow. 
Almost  the  first  words  spoken  referred  to  Mr.  Lisle's 
expected  arrival. 

"Does  not  your  friend  Bertrand  come  to-day?" 
said  Mr.  Wyndham  to  Mary.  "At  what  honr  do 
you  expect  Mm  ?  I  most  take  the  pony -carriage  to 
meet  him."  * 

"  There  is  only  one  afternoon  train  he  can  come 
by,"  broke  in  Laura;  "at  five  o'clock." 

"Five !"  said  Mary;  I  thought  it  was  at  4.30." 

"  Perhaps ;  I  will  look  into  Bradshaw,"  said  Laura> 
hastily.  "  Mary,  you  would  like  to  go  to  the  station 
to  meet  him,  would  you  not?" 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "Laura  is  really 
kind,"  she  added  in  her  own  mind;  while  Charlie's 
mental  reflection  was,  "Lurline  is  at  work  already, 
what  does  she  mean?" 

"Of  course  you  ought  to  go,"  continued  Laura, 
*'  and  I  shall  drive  you  there  myself.  You  need  not 
trouble  to  leave  your  books,"  she  added  to  her  father; 
"  I  want  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  so  I  shall  take  Mary  to 
meet  the  train." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Wyndham,  meekly.  But 
his  wife  roused  herself  to  say,  "  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  quite  a  suitable  airangement,  Laura." 

"Why  not?"  said  Lurline,  turning  round  and 
looking  full  at  her  step-mother  with  her  clear  bright 
•eyes.  Mrs.  Wyndham  subsided  at  once,  ^d  said  not 
another  word ;  the  idea  of  seeing  Bertrand  again  so 
completely  filled  Mary's  whole  soul,  that  she  was 
hardly  able  to  care  who  went  with  her,  but  she  was 
-conscious  of  a  slight  regret  that  it  was  to  be  Laura 
rather  than  Mr.  Wyndham.  She  said  nothing,  how- 
ever ;  and  later  in  the  day  when  she  and  Laura  were 
in  the  room  aJone,  the  latter  said  to  her,  "  Mary,  is 
not  this  your  school  or  ehoir  day,  or  something  of 
that  sort  ?" 

"  It  is  the  day  I  generally  practise  with  the  choir 
in  the  afternoon,  but  I  shall  go  to  the  school  and  ask 
them  to  change  it  to  another  time,  as  I  am  going  to 
the  station." 

"  But  you  need  not ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity,  as  the 
gixls  sing  so  much  better  when  they  are  kept  steadily 
to  their  practice,  you  will  be  in.  plenty  of  time  if  you 
are  here  by  four  o*clock;  I  will  have  the  ponycar- 
xiage  ready  for  you." 


"  But  surely  that  would  be  too  late  if  the  train 
comes  in  at  half -past  four ! "  said  Maxy,  anxkmaly. 

"But  it  is  at  five,  I  tell  you;  we  shall  have  a 
whole  hour;  however,  you  can  come  back  even  earlier 
than  four  o'clock,  and  still  have  time  for  the  choir." 

"Tes,  that  is  true,"  said  Mary,  "they  need  not 
have  a  Tory  long  lesson  to-day." 

So,  at  the  usual  time  she  went  to  perform  her  self- 
appointed  duty,  in  trying  to  make  the  services  in 
the  House  of  God  less  irreverent  and  discordant. 

She  gave  the  children  all  her  attention,  though  her 
own  voice  was  tremulous,  and  her  heart  was  beating 
fast,  and  when  at  length  the  task  was  over — a  Uttle 
earlier  than  usual — with  a  promise  to  the  girls  that 
they  should  have  an  extra  long  lesson  next  day,  she 
left  the  school  and  sped  through  the  village  at  her 
swiftest  pace,  hardly  able  to  bear  the  tumult  of 
happiness  that  agitated  her  quiet  spirit,  till  she 
reached  the  rectory  gate,  and  ran  on  to  the  door. 
Then  she  felt  disappointed  not  to  see  the  pony- 
carriage  waiting.  "  Oh,  I  hope  they  will  not  make 
us  late  in  starting,"  she  thought ;  and  she  hnrried 
on  to  tho  sitting-room,  and  went  in.  Mrs.  Wyndham 
alone  was  there,  half  asleep  as  usual.  "  Where  is 
Laura?"  said  Mary — and  even  in  that  moment  of 
excitement  her  voice  was  soft  and  low — "  it  is  quite 
time  for  us  to  set  out." 

"Laura?"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham,  yawning;  "oh, 
she  is  gone  to  the  station." 

"  Gone ! "  said  Mary,  in  a  faint  tone. 

"  Yes ;  she  told  me  to  tell  you  she  found  out  just 
at  the  last  moment  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  time  of  the  train,  and  that  unless  she  went  off 
that  instant  it  would  be  too  late,  so  she  ooold  not 
wait  for  you;  she  was  very  sorry.  I  suppose  she 
took  her  father  instead,  but  I  really  do  not  know;" 
and  Mrs.  Wyndham  turned  round,  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Not  a  word  did  Mary  utter;  softly  she  left 
the  room,  and  stole  up-stairs  to  her  own,  then  she 
sunk  down  on  a  chair  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"How  can  I  bear  it?  Oh,  my  Bertrand,  mjr 
Bertrand !  he  will  think  I  did  not  care  to  meet  him  i 
my  own,  my  only  love ! " 

But  Bertrand  would  never  see  those  tears  or  hear 
that  cry ;  he  was  at  that  very  moment  looking  oat 
from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  watching 
with  happy  expectation  the  far-off  country  station  (rf 
Chiverley  to  which  they  were  approaching,  and 
feeling  perfectly  certain  that  the  first  sight  whicft 
would  greet  him  on  the  platform  would  be  that  pore 
still  face,  whose  dark  eyes,  true  and  tender  ever, 
would  be  so  eloquent  of  a  loving  welcome.  And  the 
train  rushed  on,  and  tore  thundering  into  the  little 
station,  and  Bertrand,  the  only  passenger  to  alight, 
as  Mary  herself  had  been,  sprang  from  the  oaxriage, 
and  looked  round  for  her.  She  was  not  there;  bat 
before  he  had  time  almost  to  realise  the  blank  feeling 
of  disappointment  he  experienced,  his  attention  was 
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irresistibly  attracted  by  the  most  radiant  vision  he 
had  ever  seen,  which  suddenly  emerged  from  among 
the  rough  country  people  who  had  come  to  meet  the 
train,   like  a  being   from   another  sphere.     Lurline 
seemed  to  have  attired  herself  as  a  representation  of 
spring,  with  white  robes  fluttering  lightly  round  her, 
caught  up  here  and  there  by  knots  of  delicate  green 
ribbon,  a  little  hat  chiefly  composed  apparently  of 
gossamer  white  lace,  with  a  bunch  of  snowdi'ops 
surrounded  by  green  leaves  in  the  front,  and  all  her 
fair  hair  with  its  burnished  tints  was  gathered  up 
loosely  under  it,  with  many  a  shining  curl  escaping 
from  the  bond  and  straying  down  over  her  pretty 
shoulders ;  her  eyes  were  radiant  with  sparkling  ani- 
mation, her  bright  face  strangely  fascinating  in  the 
witchery  of  its  expression,  and  when  she  came  swiftly 
forward,  light  and  graceful  as  a  bird,  her  little  feet 
scarce  touching  the  ground,  and  her  dainty  hands 
filled  with  flowers,  Bertrand  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  singularly  lovely   or  attractive  being. 
He  was   so  taken  by  surprise,   that  after  the  first 
instinct  of  courtesy  had  made  him  raise  his  hat  as 
she  came  straight  up  to  him,  he  simply  stood  and 
gazed  at  her  without  speaking;  then  with  a  soft  laugh 
on  her  lips,  and  a  movement  full  of  grace,  she  made 
him  a  little  coquettish  curtsey,  and  said,  "Let  me 
introduce  Laura  Wyndham  to  you,  Mr.  Lisle,  re- 
presentative of  the  inhabitants  of  Chiverley  Bectory, 
who  have  sent  her  to  bid  you  welcome." 

"  Miss  Wyndham,"  he  said,  "  it  is  indeed  kind  if 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  meet  me ; 
but  Mary — Miss  Treveleyan — I  hope  she  is  not  ill  ?" 
"Oh  dear  no;  Mary  is  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits.  My  father  meant  to  have  met  you  but  he 
was  engaged,  so  I  volunteered  my  services.  I  am 
sorry  you  should  have  no  better  escort;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  must  be  content  with  me  as  a  charioteer 
all  the  way  home." 

"A  very  charming  prospect,"  he  said,  with  a 
courteous  smile;  "if  I  ean  relieve  you  at  least  of 
the  fatigue  of  driving." 

She  shook  her  pretty  head.  "  Oh  no,  that  would 
never  do ;  but  I  will  go  and  take  my  place  while  you 
give  our  unique  specimen  of  a  porter  some  instruc- 
tions as  to  your  luggage." 

She  was  gone  before  he  could  answer,  and  some- 
what bewildered  as  well  as  dazzled,  Bertrand  went 
off  to  claim  his  portmanteaux ;  as  he  stood  watching 
the  porter  disengaging  them  from  the  heap  of  boxes 
that  had  been  left  by  the  retreating  train,  his  mind 
reverted  to  the  fact  that  Mary  had  not  come  to  meet 
him  with  a  very  wounded  feeling;  he  could  not 
understand  it;  surely  it  was  a  very  marleed  pro- 
ceeding; and  could  it  really  be  possible  that  his  quiet 
Mary,  his  loving  steadfast  Mary,  had  sent  this  bril- 
liant attractive  girl  to  meet  him  ?  What  could  have 
been  her  motive?  He  felt  hurt  and  perplexed;  at 
the  same  time  the  Lorelei  was  much  too  bewitching 
for  him  to  dislike  the  prospect  of  a  drive  with  her. 


though  he  was  not  prepared  to  find  that  they  were 
to  be  absolutely  alone  together.  When  he  made  his 
way  out  through  the  little  gate,  however,  he  found 
the  shabby  basket  carriage,  with  the  subdued  pony 
looking  more  than  uauaUy  downcast,  and  Laura 
already  established  in  her  place,  with  the  wind 
playing  in  her  hair,  and  her  little  ungloved  hand 
holding  the  reins  with  an  easy  grace. 

"  Am  I  to  sit  beside  you,"  he  said,  dubiously,  as 
he  saw  the  narrow  space  in  whSch  the  occupants  of 
the  front  seat  were  expected  to  settle  themselves. 

She  turned  her  bright  laughing  face  towards  him. 
"There  is  no  alternative;  your  weight,  not  to  say 
your  dignity,  would  be  quite  too  much  for  that 
ignominous  little l3eat  behind;  jump  in,  please,  Mr. 
Lisle." 

He  obeyed,  and  seated  himself  at  her  side,  and 
then,  at  a  word  from  her  familiar  voice,  the  old  pony 
set  off  at  the  slow  jog-trot  from  which  it  never  could 
be  induced  to  vary. 

It  seemed  to  Bertrand  rather  odd  that  he  should 
be  travelling  across  country  alone  with  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  never  seen  five  minutes  before ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  since  it  had  been  so 
arranged  by  no  effort  of  his  own,  he  accepted  the 
situation,  and  prepared  to  ei^'oy  it.  He  leant  back 
with  folded  arms,  looking  at  the  strangely  winning 
face  of  Laura  Wyndham,  and  thinking  that  although 
among  the  ladies  of  the  foreign  court  he  had  seen 
many  a  face  of  more  perfect  beauty  than  the  Lorelei's, 
yet  he  had  never  seen  one  with  bo  singular  a  power 
of  fascination  as  that  on  which  his  eyes  were  riveted 
now ;  he  wanted  to  hear  her  musical  voice  again,  so 
he  spoke. 

"  Are  you  still  determined  not  to  let  me  drive  ?  " 

She  nodded,  setting  her  red  lips  together  with  a 
smile,  and  glandDg  at  him  with  her  flashing  eyes. 

"  And  why,  pray.  Miss  Wyndham  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  an  accurate  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things;  you  and  this  wretched  old  pony  ought 
not  to  be  associated  together  as  driver  and  driven. 
You  ought  to  drive  a  splendid  bay  standing  higher 
than  my  head,  with  magnificent  action,  that  arches 
its  neck  and  paws  the  ground,  and  is  altogether  a 
glorious  animal." 

It  was  impossible  for  Bertrand  not  to  be  pleasantly 
conscious  of  the  subtle  flattery  contained  in  these 
words,  and  her  fearless  manner  seemed  to  suit  his 
new  acquaintance  well;  but  the  thought  pessed 
across  his  mind  how  unlike  Mary  it  would  have  been 
to  have  made  such  a  speech. 

"  You  said  Miss  Trevelyan  was  well,  I  think ;  but 
I  rather  expected  she  would  have  met  me  at  the 
station." 

"  She  did  think  of  it,  I  believe,"  said  Laura,  care- 
lessly ;  "  but  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  improve  the 
singing  of  the  school  children  in  our  old-fashioned 
church,  where  we  have  managed  to  say  our  prayers 
hitherto  very  well  without  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
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Tillage-  girls  being  trained  to  asiist,  bo  I  do  not  take 
much  interest  in  Uarf'e  innovations ;  however,  this 
happened  to  be  the  praotising  day,  and  ahe  would 
not  give  it  up  even  to  come  to  tbe  atation  to  meet 
70U.  I  told  her  I  would  wut  for  her  as  long  ae  I 
could,  if  ahe  would  try  to  be  back  in  time,  but  ahe 
never  appeared." 

Bertrand  was  nlent  for  a  few  minutes,  not  choosing 
to  betrsiy  to  this  stnuigeF  how  much  he  felt  wounded; 
it  seemed  lery  mjat«riouB,  and  he  tbongbt  he  would 
try  to  probe  the  matter  a  little  further. 

"  it  is  anlike  Mary  to  be  so  very  enthusiastic  on 
any  sulgeot)    she  is  UBually  very  quiet  and  nnde. 


"Tee,  that  indeed  she  is;  but  simply  because 
she  baa  nothing  to  demonstrate;  till  I  knew  Mary 
Trevelyan  I  never  oould  have  believed  there  could 
exist  a  nature  so  hard  and  cold  and  passionless  as 

"That  is  not  myimpressiraiot  her,"  said  Bertrand, 
with  a  frown,  which  Lurline  saw  without  turning 
her  head. 

"I  can  well  understand  that,"  said  Laura;  "from 
what  I  have  heard  of  you  I  should  imagine  you  were 
the  last  person  to  nndentand  a  character  withoat 
power  of  feeling  or  affection ;  and  any  one  looking  at 
Mary's  calm  face  and  deep  dark  eyes  would  be  apt 
to  fancy  tbera  moat  be  a  world  of  thought  and  aanti- 
ment  hidden  beneath,  bat  1  have  learnt  to  underatand 
her  tborongbly,  and  I  have  diaoovered  what  an  utt«r 

"  Ton  forget  that  I  have  known  her  from  infancy, 
Mi33  Wyndham." 

"That  ia,  you,  a  man  many  years  older  than  her- 


self, have  lived  more  or  less  in  the  same  houso  with 
her  for  the  abort  period  of  her  life'a  dnration,  but  if 
you  think  tliat  eonatitutes  anything  like  t^  know- 
ledge two  girls  acquire  of  each  other  when  the;  are 
shut  up  together  for  nearly  a  year  in  a  dnU  conntcy 
rectory,  yon  are  greatly  mistaken.  However,  Mr. 
Lisle,"  and  the  Lorelei  turned  round  her  lovely  face, 
with  all  its  power  of  fosciwition  vividly  at  work,  "  I 
cannot  think  how  it  happens  that  within  half  an 
hour  of  oui  first. acquaintance  I  find  myaelf  seeming 
to  describe  unfavourably  my  very  dear  friend  Mary. 
1  have  not  the  amalleat  desire  to  detract  from  hex 

"  Are  yon  friends  with  her.  Miss  Wyndham  F "  said 
Bertrand,  bending  down  and  looking  into  her  winning 
face. 

"The  best  of  friends,"  she  snawered,  with  her 
brilliant  smile ;  "  there  has  never  been  a  word  of 
diaagreement  between  ua;  ahe  ia  an  excellent  girl, 
tar  better  than  I  am,  with  nice  little  formal  ideas  td 
duty  to  which  she  rigidly  adheres  with  piaisewortby 
pertinacity,  naturally  they  ore  all  baeed  on  her  oarij 
training,  and  I  dare  say  to  yoa  it  will  seem  very 
beautiful  to  note  the  especial  reverence  she  has  for 
the  slightest  wish  your  poor  father  may  eTor  have 
eipreaaedj  be  it  what  it  may  that  he  ever  baa  asked  of 
her,  she  makes  his  will  her  law  now,  just  as  much 
as  when  he  was  alive." 

The  subtle  Lorelei  1  that  poisoned  arrow  went 
straight  to  its  mark,  as  the  dark  cloud  that  p«c«ed 
over  Bertrond'a  fine  face  told  her;  but  she  badothei« 
of  yet  more  deadly  power  in  bet  qniver,  and  these 
abe  now  prepared  to  use. 

(Z^}  be  continual.] 
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"  In  GTOT  thlnK  by  pn^er  ■'■dsnppHcaKon  witli  thmksgiriae  let  four  nquests  Ira  made  butwi 
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'.C  investigation    has  done 
ioo  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
ded  largely  to  our  stock  of 
d  also  to   onr  comfortB  in 
, to  the  amelioration  of  suf- 
fering; and  in  many  waya  uded  the  advancement 
of  man.    This  is  the  mission  of  true  science. 

But  man  has  wants  which  the  things  of  earth 
cannot  satisfj;  and  sometimes  scientific  theories 
would  seem  to  shnt  out  from  him  any  other  anppjy. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  various  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  sphere  of  prayer.  We  are  sometimes 
taught,  in  efibct,  that  the  ruler  of  all  things  is  not 
God,  OS  we  were  accustomed  to  believe,  but  Lau), 
that  we  Bod  «U  things  are  in  the  grasp  of  an  iron 
and  relentless  power,  that  most  of  necessity  grind 
on  in  its  appointed  groove  of  cause  and  onnse- 
qiienco,  and  that  anch  being  the  case,  it  is  in  rain 
tiiat  we  lifi  np  onr  feeU«  voices  in  supplicaltoD, 


for  the  laws  of  Natnre  are  invariable,  they  cannot 
alter  their  stern  and  rigorous  course. 

Some  roply  to  aach  teaching  by  strongly  cz- 
prossing  their  objection  to  be  trundled  into  sncli  a 
tread-mill  of  destiny  sa  this.  Others  appeal  to  the 
universal  instinct  of  mankind  in  the  hour  of  danger 
or  desolation  to  cry  for  help  to  a  higher  power — 
on  instinct  that  refuses  to  be  atifled  by  the  dogmas 
of  tho  scientist — and  ask  horr  it  can  be  accounted 
for  on  material  grounds.  Others,  again,  iinfet- 
tered  by  speculation  of  any  kind,  simply  appeal  to 
the  Word  of  God,  which  tells  ua  there  is  a  hearer 
and  answerer  of  prayer,  and  qaota  instances  of 
help  asked  and  received,  invariable  law  notwiih- 
standing. 

But  it  is  unreasonable  either  to  accept  or  reject 
any  seeming  truth  because  it  appears  to  clash  or 
otherwise  with  other  truths  which  we  believe. 
True  faith  in  anything  ia  the  result  of  rea-'on 
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And  when  anything  new  is  presented  to  us  as 
trath,  let  it  be  calmly  investigated;  if  it  has  a 
proper  foundation  of  fact  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  it, 
for  truth  can  never  lead  us  wrong ;  and  if  it  is  not 
based  on  &ct  it  cannot  lead  us  at  all. 

Putting,  therefore,  moral  objections  aside  for 
the  present,  we  will  make  some  inquiry  into  this 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  try  to  find  out  whether 
it  sweeps  away,  or  puts  any  limit  to  the  sphere  of 
prayer. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  under- 
stand clearly  what  we  mean  by  invcM'idble  law,  for 
not  seldom  are  such  phrases  used  iu  current  litera- 
ture in  a  manner  so  vagno  and  ambiguous,  that 
though  in  some  sense  what  is  said  may  be  true, 
the  inference  drawn  or  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  may  be  false. 

All  the  operations  of  Nature  are  performed  by 
invisible  forces  or  laws.  For  the  most  part  we  do 
not  know  what  these  forces  are,  we  only  see  the 
operation.  When,  from  careful  observation,  we 
learn  that  certain  movements  of  matter  always  and 
without  fail  occur  in  the  same  way,  we  call  that  a 
natural  law,  though  in  reality  it  is  the  work  of  a 
number  of  laws  combined.  There  must  be  a  cause 
or  causes  why  these  movements  occur  with  such 
cei*tainty,  and  sometimes  we  can  discover  this 
cause  or  force  or  motive  power,  and  we  ci^ll  it 
a  natural  law,  though  this  also,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  but  the  operation  of  other  unseen 
laws. 

Kepler  discovered  that  the  planets  move  in  their 
orbits  with  a  precision  that  can  be  calculated  to  a 
fraction,  but  he  did  not  know  the  force  that  kept 
them  going  so  steadily,  he  only  saw  the  operation. 
Newton  got  a  step  further,  he  discovered  gravi- 
tation ;  this  was  seeing  more  than  the  operation, 
it  was  the  discovery  of  the  force  which  holds  them 
in  their  places— a  force  whose  power  <»n  be  calcu- 
lated to  a  nicety,  and  whose  action  is  invariable. 
It  is  an  all-pervading  force,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  more  than  its  existence  and  action,  whence 
it  derives  its  power  we  know  not.  There  are 
forces  behind  forces  in  the  mystery  of  matter, 
wheels  moving  wheels  away  into  darkness,  till  we 
see  the  material  blending  with  and  moved  by  the 
spiritual,  or  what  seems  to  be  that  in  all  nature  as 
in  ourselves.  Every  observer  is  forced  to  admit 
that  there  is  some  inscrutable  power,  a  mysterious 
force,  behind  those  invisible  and  perfect  forces  of 
Nature,  something  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
and  this  power  the  Bible  calls  God. 

It  is  true  that,  so  &r  as  we  know  these  forces, 
these  laws  of  Nature,  they  are  invariable ;  no  law 
can  by  any  possibility  be  broken.  That  is  true ; 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  also  true  that 
every  law  is  liable  to  be  counteracted  by  other 
laws,  and  made  to  work  out  quite  a  different  result 
from  what  it  would  do  if  left  alone.    Every  law  is 


rigid  in  its  action,  aiid  if  left  alone  would  work 
destruction.  If  the  law  of  gravitation  was  not 
opposed  by  centrifugal  foroe,  our  world  and  the 
other  planets  would  rush  into  the  sun;  if  centri- 
fugal force  was  not  held  in  check  by  gravitation, 
they  wouid  all  be  hurled  away  into  spaoeu  Unless 
law  were  pitched  against  law  everything  would  in 
a  moment  rush  into  confusion  and  destruction. 
But  we  find  that  natural  laws,  each  invariable  by 
itself,  so  counteract  and  modify  each  other,  that  a 
most  wonderful  and  perfect  balance  is  kept  up. 
We  find  that  there  is  a  nice  and  intricate  adjust- 
ment of  laws  to  work  out  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  under  laws  that  cannot  be 
broken;  but  it  is  also  true  that  no  law  works 
alone.  Every  operation  of  Nature  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  laws,  or  forces,  delicately  adjusted  to 
balance  and  keep  each  other  in  check,  and  work 
out  the  required  result.  And  by  the  slightest 
change  in  the  adjustment  of  even  one  of  them  a 
totally  different  result  may  be  obtained.  One  law, 
if  let  work  alone,  would  ivithout  fail  produce  a 
certain  result ;  bring  another  law  to  work  with  it, 
and  both  together  would  produce  a  result  different 
from  either  of  them  if  left  alone;  bring  a  third  law 
into  the  combination,  and  still  another  result  is 
produced,  and  so  on.  With  a  few  forces  at  work 
a  great  variety  of  results  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining them  differently.  Natural  forces  always 
work  in  combination.  Even  the  formation  of  a 
drop  of  dew  is  the  work  of  a  combination  of  many 
laws.  The  more  we  know  about  natural  laws  we 
just  find  that  the  more  wonderful  is  the  intricacy 
with  which  they  mingle  and  counteract  in  ever- 
changing  adjustment  for  the  accomplishment  of 
purpose. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  under  laws  that  cannot  be 
broken ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  although  certain 
laws,  under  certain  conditions,  will  work  out  a 
certain  result,  yet,  by  altering  the  condUions,  an 
infinite  variety  of  results  may  be  obtained,  and 
this  without  breaking  any  law,  for  that  cannot  be, 
but  by  bringing  them  to  act  upon  one  another. 
Thousands  of  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
mechanics  and  chemistry. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  under  laws  that  cannot  be 
broken;  but  it  is  also  true  that  their  rigidness,  so 
far  from  shutting  us  in  with  a  wall  of  destiny,  is 
an  "indispensable  condition**  to  their  being  of 
service  in  working  oat  our  purposes.  If  their 
action  was  irregular  or  uncertain  they  would  be 
unmanageable  and  useless.  Water  under  certain 
conditions  becomes  steam,  we  know  that  that  is 
quite  certain,  and  can  therefore  produce  steam 
when  we  want  it ;  but  if,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, water  sometimes  became  steam,  some- 
times did  not  change  at  all,  or  sometimes  be- 
came ice,  it  would  be  unmanageable  just  because 
of  its  uncertainty.     It  is  the  very  rigoronsness 
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of  the  laws  of  Nature,  with  which  some  woald 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Creator  himself,  that  makes 
them  manageable,  brings  them  under  the  power  of 
will,  and  fits  them  for  His  and  our  service,  so  that 
by  proper  adjustment  we  can  make  those  mighty 
forces  our  obedient  servants. 

Forces  stem  and  rigorous,  that  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  broken,  instead  of  hedgp^ng  us  in, 
are,  by  iJieir  very  invariableness,  made  servants 
on  whom  we  can  depend  with  certainty.  We  are, 
in  a  multitude  of  ways,  continually  interfering 
with  the  laws  of  Nature,  controlling  and  guiding 
them  at  our  will  in  our  daily  business.  The 
science  of  mechanics  takes  in  hand  those  immut- 
able laws,  and  adjusts  and  combines  them  in  many 
ways  to  work  our  wilL  Up  to  the  measure  of  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  them  we  have  them 
under  perfect  control ;  up  to  the  measure  of  our 
knowledge  we  can  prevent  consequences;  and  if 
wBf  with  our  limited  knowledge  and  power,  can  so 
manipulate  natural  laws.  Lew  much  more  God, 
who  is  all-knowing  and  Almighty  ? 

To  say  that  because  the  laws  of  Nature  are  in- 
variable in  their  action,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  necessarily  leave  no  room  for  Gred  to  work 
freely,  is  only  a  half-truth  with  a  wrong  inference. 
If  it  were  the  whole  truth,  freedom  of  action  would 
be  denied  to  man  also,  he  would  be  a  mere  auto- 
maton, and  some^  logically  following  out  their 
theory,  have  tried  to  make  him  such.  But  we  see 
that  man  has  freedom,  and  that  this  very  in- 
variability of  laws  is  an  indispensable  quality 
te  enable  man  to  use  them  at  his  will.  He  knows 
what  they  will  do  under  given  conditions,  and  so 
he  can  alter  the  conditions,  and  make  them  work 
his  pleasure. 

It  is  not  true  that  invariable  law  rules  the  uni- 
verse. Laws  that  are  invariable  are  everywhere 
at  work,  but  no  law  works  alone.  Every  operation 
of  Nature  is  carried  on  by  a  conibiiiaiion  of  laws, 
and  these  combinations  so  far  from  being  invariable 
are  infinitely  variahle.  It  is  ambiguous  and  mis- 
leading to  talk  of  phenomena  being  governed  by 
invariable  laws.  Invariable  forces  are  at  work, 
but  always  combined  and  variable  in  loombination, 
and  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  work  together  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways.  Each  law  is  rigid,  but 
combined,  as  they  always  are,  they  are  variable. 
And  in  this  sense,  practieally,  law  is  not  rigid,  but 
pliable  and  manageable,  giving  perfect  freedom  of 
action  up  to  the  measure  of  our  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  them.  It  follows,  th^i,  necessarily,  that 
God,  the  all-knowing,  has  perfect  freedom  of  action, 
and  we  are  not  in  the  grasp  of  an  irresistible  iron 
despotism  called  Law,  but  that  we  only  want  per- 
fect knowledge  to  have  every  law  under  perfect 
controL 

Invariable  law,  then,  does  not  limit  the  sphere 
of  prayer.    We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  rigid- 


ness  of  law  precludes  the  idea  of  prayer  being 
answered;  prayer  or  no  prayer,  cause  must  pro- 
duce consequence  in  one  unbroken  and  never- 
ending  chain,  for  law  cannot  be  turned  aside,  it  is 
irresistible,  and  .will  and  freedom  are  crushed 
before  it.  To  have  a  Juggernaut  car  like  this  for 
ever  grinding  on  would  be  a  dreadful  state  of 
matters,  if  it  were  true.  But  we  have  seen  that 
laws  can  be  turned  aside  by  bringing  other  laws 
to  bear  upoh  them,  that  their  very  rigidness  brings 
them  under  the  control  of  will,  that  we  ourselves 
can  work  them,  and  produce  results  at  our  pleasure 
without  breaking  any  of  them — there  is  no  need 
for  that,  but  merely  by  managing  them.  And 
surely  we  cannot  deny  to  God  such  power  as  we 
ourselves  possess  P  Beason  compels  us  to  believe 
that  he  holds  them  in  absolute  oontrol,  and  that 
therefore  when  we  cry  to  him  he  can  make  all 
things  work  together  for  our  good. 

We  are  sometimes  told  thlt  though,  on  acconnt 
of  the  rigidness  of  law,  prayer  be  in  vain  with 
regard  to  material  things,  it  is  available  to  obtain 
spiritual  blessings.    But  the  spiritual,  as  fi^r  as  we 
know,  is  under  law  as  well  as  the  material.    Ana- 
logy would  lead  us  to  expect  this ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand  its  workings,  mind  is  governed 
by  law.    This  comes  to  be  partly  from  the  mys- 
terious connection   between    mind    and   matter: 
natural   laws,  throngh  our  material  frame,  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  motions  of  the  mind,  every- 
body knows  and  feels  this.      We  also  see  law 
operating  on  the  mental  in  the  form  of  motive$. 
Motives,  in  the  realm  of  mind,  perform  a  function 
somewhat  analogous   to  forces  in  the  realm  of 
matter.     We  balance  motives  against  each  other 
on  mind  when  we  are  considering  how  to  act  in 
any  emergency,  just  as  we  balance  natural  forces 
against  each  other  in  effecting  our  purposes  on 
matter,  and   it    is    always    in  combination  that 
motives  act  on  the  mind  in  producing  a  determina- 
tion of  will,  just  as  natural  forces  act  in  com- 
bination in  producing  a  result  in  matter.    Here 
we  see  law  governing  the  immaterial;  and  the 
same  theory  that  makes  prayer  vain  in  the  region 
of  the  material,  if  carried  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  make  it  equally  in  vain  in  the 
spiritual. 

But  although  both  the  Bible  and  science  recog- 
nise governing  law  in  all  things,  neither  of  them 
puts  any  limit  to  the  sphere  of  prayer.  Science 
tells  us  we  are  not  bound  to  the  iron  wheel  of 
destiny,  but  under  the  free  government  of  an 
intelligence  whose  knowledge  anil  power  is  vast 
and  inscrutable.  Science  leads  us  up  to  the  Bible, 
where  we  learn  that  this  intelligence  is  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

The  human  heart  in  its  hour  of  extremity  in- 
stinctively turns  in  its  helplessness  to  a  power 
higher  than  itself— to  one  that  is  Almighty,  sod 
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who  has  all  things  under  his  controL  This  insfainct 
of  faitli  cannot  be  stifled ;  the  heart  loHl  not  be 
cheated  out  of  its  birthright  by  heartless  half- 
traths  of  science. 

The  sphere  of  prayer  embraces  all  things  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  and  includes  all  circum- 
stances. Yet,  when  we  pray  for  any  blessing,  we 
are  also  to  work  for  it,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  do 
so.  The  value  of  prayer  can  never  be  tested  by 
using  it  alone  and  comparing  with  the  result  of 
natural  means  used  alone.  And  wo  can  never 
distinguish  between  the  effect  of  means  and  of 
prayer  along  with  means,  for  to  us  they  are  inse- 
parable. Our  tests  are  not  subtle  enough  for  that ; 
such  things  are  not  subject  to  chemical  analysis ; 
they  belong  to  a  region  which  reason  as  well  as 
revelation  shuts  us  up  to  believe,  but  of  which  we 
know  but  little. 

We  have  seen  that  God  is  free  from  the  shackle 
of  law,  that  without  breaking  any  laws  but  by 
working  them  he  is  free  to  bring  about  anything 
he  pleases  in  answer  to  prayer. 

It  may  be  asked,  ^'Are  there  things  which 
interest  us  that  it  would  be  foolish  or  stupid  to 
make  a  subject  of  prayer  ?  "  We  think  not.  Our 
heavenly  Father  is  interested  in  our  well-being. 


His  love  and  sympathy  is  constantly  surrounding 
us ;  and  surely,  with  the  confidence  of  children  in 
a  loving  father,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  carry 
all  our  sins,  our  joys  apd  sorrows,  and  all  our 
interests  to  Him  in  prayer,  and  seek  His  aid  and 
guidance  and  blessing.  Even  things  that  are  very 
unlikely  to  be  altered  at  our  petition  are  to  be  no 
exception.  Our  Saviour  Himself  prayed  that  if  it 
were  possible  His  cup  of  suffering  might  pass  from 
Him,  but  only  if  it  were  the  Father's  will.  It 
was  the  cry  of  His  weak  human  nature  for  help  in 
the  hour  of  darkness.  And  though  the  cup  could 
not  pass  from  Him,  His  prayer  was  answered  by 
heavenly  visitants  coming  to  strengthen  Him. 
Surely  this  is  an  example  for  us.  When  we  are 
sore  pressed  let  us  not  idly  reason  about  the 
unlikelihood  of  our  cup .  of  suffering  or  whatever 
is  against  us  being  removed;  let  us  simply  tell 
our  Father  in  heaven  all  about  it,  and  he  will 
see  us  through  it  in  some  way.  What  a  rock 
we  have  here  on  which  to  plant  our  feet  .and 
stand  in  the  battle.  ''The  Lord  is  nigh  unto 
all  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him 
in  truth;  he  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  him ;  .  he  also  will  hear  their  cry  and  will 
save  them."  J.  HuiE. 


IN      PERIL 

BT  THB  ATTTHOB  OF   '^  SHAQ  AND  DOLL,"    ^*  HUaH'S   HEROISM,"    ETC. 


CHAPTEB    I. 

,  T  was  a  Sunday  evening  in  June.  The  day 
had  been  very  hot,  even  in  the  eountry, 
where  a  cool  breeze,  springing  up  every  now 
and  then  in  the  shade,  played  among  the 
leaves  of  the  old  elms,  or  the  spreading 
oaks«  or  the  stately  beeches. 

AQd  now  the  sun,  beginning  to  sink  in  the  west, 
was  casting  smooth  broad  shadows  over  the  soft 
green  turf«  checkering  it  with  light  and  shade; 
whilst  the  sea,  though  still  sparkling  and  r^'oicing 
in  the  sun's  rays,  no  longer  gave  forth  the  glare 
of  mid-day,  but  lay  calm  and  tranquil,  reflecting 
hack  a  clear  softened  light,  and  mirroring  each  pass- 
ing doud  that  floated  in  the  bright  blue  heavens 
above. 

The  little  village  church,  nestling  among  its  old 
yew-trees,  half  way  up  the  grassy  slope  of  the  hill, 
looked  out  upen  a  fair  scene,  which  appeared  fairer 
than  ever  that  lovely  summer's  evening,  when  the 
sweet  calm  and  peace  of  Nature  was  brooding  over 
everything,  and  busy  working  life  seemed  suspended 
for  a  while,  in  order  that  all  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rejoicing  in  the  spirit  of  beauty  that  was 
abroad,  sent  to  bear  upwards  on  its  wing^  heaven- 
bom  thoughts  and  aspirations  for  yet  nobler  purer 
things. 


A  little  lower  down  the  hill,  under  the  protecting 
shadow  as  it  were  of  the  church,  stood  a  little 
whitewashed  cottage,  with  honeysuckle  -  covered 
porch  facing  the  sea,  and  little  piece  of  garden 
in  front,  fall  of  stocks  and  sweet-peas  and  white 
pinks,  and  other  easily-reared  flowers,  which  gprew 
freely,  and  flung  their  perfume  on  the  breeze  as 
lavishly  as  if  they  felt  they  were  placed  in  a  fa- 
voured spot,  and  rejoiced  in  return  to  give  out 
their  tribute  of  sweet  scents  to  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  passer-by. 

Within  the  porch,  on  a  low  seat,  sat  an  old  woman, 
with  black  gown,  but  spotlessly  white  cap,  the 
border  of  which  formed  a  framework  for  a  face  so 
calm,  so  sweet,  so  peaceful,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mind 
—of  which  the  face  was  as  it  were  but  the  mirror — 
must  have  attuned  itself  to  the  spirit  which  that 
evening  pervaded  the  scene  upon  which  she  gazed. 
AH  storms,  all  strivings,  all  sorrows,  appeared  laid  to 
rest;  the  repose  of  those  who  ride  safely  at  anchor 
within  the  harbour  seemed  to  have  settled  down 
upen  her  spirit. 

At  times,  it  is  true,  a  cloud  was  accustomed  to  dim 
her  aged  eyes ;  but  this  evening^  no  trace  of  it  was 
there,  for  ever  and  again  she  glanced  down  upon  the 
open  pages  of  her  Bible,  which  rested  on  her  knee; 
and  when  next  she  looked  out  over  the  smooth  waters. 
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her  brow  was  as  nnrnffled  as  thej ;  her  expression 
one  of   patient  hope  and  quiet  confidence.      Her 
finger  rested  on  the  words,   "  Though  there  were  of 
you  cast  out  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  heaven, 
yet  will  I  gather  them  from  thence." 

" '  The  uttermost  part ! ' "  she  murmured  to  herself  j 
"  aye,  though  he  has,  may-be,  wandered  to  the  utter- 
most part — so  far  that  hone  but  Gtod  can  reach  him 
— ^yet  still  He  says  He  will  gather  him  from  thence ! 
Why  should  I  doubt  ?    Is  distance  anything  to  Him  ? 
Don't  His  mercies  reach  from  the  one  end  of  heaven 
to  the  other  ?    Then  they  can  reach  even  to  that  far 
country    in   which,  may-be,   he's   wandering  still, 
and  they  can  fetch  him  back  and  bring  him  to  his 
Father's  home.     '  From  the  uttermost  part ! '     Oh, 
my  son,  my  son !  if  I  oould  but  see  thee  brought 
back,  I  should  have  no  other  earthly  wish !     But, 
though  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  I  believe  that  it  yet 
shall  be.     Something  seems  to  whisper  to  me  this 
evening  that    the  mother's  prayers    have  pierced 
through  to  the  Father's  ears,  and  have  won  a  blessing 
for  the  erring  one." 

•  ••••• 

la  London  the  sinking  sun  that  evening  looked 
upon  a  very  different  scene,  especially  in  the 
densely  populated  parts  inhabited  by  the  pooi-er 
portion  of  the  community.  There  the  heat  was 
stifling,  the  sun's  rays  having  beat  down  with  scorch- 
ing power  all  through  the  long  day,  until  the  very 
air — if  by  chance  the  faintest  breath  of  it  arose— 
seemed  hot  and  nnrefreshing. 

People  dragged  themselves  to  their  doors,  or  con- 
gregated on  the  shady  side  of  the  narrow  streets,  as 
soon  as  the  sun,  in  moving  on^  had  left  one  side  in 
shade;  but  go  where  they  might,  they  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  breathe.  Bendered  irritable  by  their 
sufferings  from  the  heat,  quarrelling  and  disputing 
appeared  more  than  ever  the  order  of  the  day,  even 
the  children  adding  their  shrill  cries  or  clamorous 
complaints  to  swell  the  general  discord. 

The  squalid  unwholesome  dwellings  seemed  more 
than  ever  unwholesome  this  evening,  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  more  conspicuous,  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  and  bear  or  the  odours  of  decaying  veg^ 
tables  rotting  near  more  offensive,  if  possible,  than 
usual. 

It  was  to  escape  from  such  a  scene  as  this  that 
James  Forrest  suddenly  resolved  to  spend  what 
money  was  still  left  in  his  pockets  after  last  night's 
carouse  in  making  an  excursion  into  the  country — 
somewhere,  anywhere,  so  that  he  might  escape  for  a 
few  hours  from  this  poisonous  atmosphere,  and  find 
a  breath  of  pure  fresh  air  to  cool  his  heated  brow. 

He  oould  not  tell,  nor  did  he  stay  to  inquire, 
how  this  craving  for  country  sights  and  sounds 
had  sprung  up  in  him  after  lying  dormant  for  so 
long,  he  was  only  conscious  of  its  presence,  and 
obey  it  he  must.  So,  half  an  hour  later  found 
him  seated  upon  the  top  of  an  oknibus,  rolling 


onwards  in  the  direction  in  which  green  fields  and 
the  open  blue  sky  might  be  found. 

Although  it  was  Sunday  he  was  still  in  his 
everyday  working-clothes,  for  he  had  long  since 
ceased  to  make  any  efforts  to  look  respectable  on 
that  day.  He  would  only  have  been  laughed  at 
by  his  neighbours  had  he  attempted  such  a  thing ; 
and  as  nothing  was  now  farther  from  his  thoughts 
than  entering  a  place  of  worship,  it  mattered  little 
about  his  appearance. 

He  sat  moodily,  never  glancing  at  his  fellow- 
passengers,  or  exchanging  a  word  with  them,  as  the 
omnibus  rattled  over  the  stones.  Strange  that  that 
noise  of  incessant  rumbling  seemed  to  him  this  evening 
like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  breaking  in,  wave  after  wave, 
upon  the  beach  I  He  had  not  stood  upon  the  sea-shore 
for  years — not  since  he  had  left  his  native  place, 
in  his  self-will  and  restless  desire  for  change,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  London,  and  tiiat  had  been  five 
years  ago — but  yet  that  roar  sounded  in  his  ears 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  listening  to  it  yesterday. 

Suddenly,  a  louder  rush  than  usual,  a  bigger  wave 
dashing  itself  to  pieces,  brought  before  his  mind's 
eye,  by  the  power  of  association,  a  small  white- 
washed cottage  that  stood  within  hearing  of  those 
waves.  It  had  a  porch,  in  which  was  sometimes 
seated  the  figure  of  a  widow  woman,  with  anxiously 
expectant  face,  which  brightened  up  as  a  step  drew 
near,  and  greeted  with  a  sweet  smile  of  weloome  the 
returning  one.  That  young  man  had  been  >»i™afii^, 
that  loving  gentle  woman  his  mother. 

He  started  as  he  arrived  at  that  point  in  his 
reverie,  and  found  that  the  omnibus  had  reached  its 
destination,  and  that  he  must  descend. 

(To  ha  contvMud.) 
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193.  What  means  did  our  Lord,  on  one  oocasioo, 
use  in  healing  one  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

194.  What  was  the  means  whereby  the  priest  knew 
how  much  of  the  sacrifice  to  take  for  himself  f 

195.  Where  in  the  New  Testament,  do  we  find  any 
mention  made  of  the  trade  of  the  f  uUer  ? 

196.  Quote  any  passage  from  the  Old  Testament 
where  it  is  stated  the  people  were  exceedingly  terrified 
because  of  the  abundance  of  rain  which  felL 

197.  By  whom  were  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees 
called  "  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  " 


▲ireWERS  TO  QUISTIONS  ON  PAOX  464. 

181.  Because  the  garments  were  made  of  a  ooaraa 
woollen  fabric  which  shrank  very  much  in  washing. 

182.  TTnde  (1  Chron.  ii  16). 

183.  2  Kings  vi.  11—15. 

184.  Mark  i.  13. 

185.  Because  the  land  was  God's,  and  they  were 
only  strangers  and  sojourners  there  (Lev.  xxr.  83). 

186.  St.  John  (John  xviu.  6). 


SABBATH  CALM. 

^APT  ia  a.  dream  of  peace  tbe  Sabbath  laj,  I  Tbe  trees  basked  moreleea  in  the  gunny  kIow, 
^       The  sunshine  playing  on  its  placid  breast ;  Tbe  birds  skimmed  silent  through  the  breeieUw  ai 

**    AH  Nature  seemed  to  know  the  sacred  day,  The  very  snrge'a  marmur  was  aa  low 

And  hnsli  its  hoarse  nniest.  \     As  is  a  whispered  prayer. 
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So  placid  hung  the  blue  sky  stretched  above, 
So  peaceful  lay  the  bright  earth  spread  below. 

So  gentle  was  the  water's  waveless  mov^ 
So  faint  and  hushed  its  flow. 


That  I,  o'erwearied  with  this  rude  world's  stormy 
By  clamorous  week-day  tempests  toss'd  and  driTen, 

Could  almost  deem  I  breathed  the  air  that  forms 
The  eternal  calm  of  Hearen. 

Thb  latb  Wxlliax  Lxiohton. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 


}« 


BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF   *'THB  TAOUBLE8  OF  OHATTT  AND  HOLLT/'    "THE  DINOT  H0T7B1  AT  KSNSnrOTOK; 

AOAINST  HBBSELF/'   STC.,   ETC.,   BTC. 
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"QUBBN   KADOB, 
CHAPTBB  XJL-^OIK  HEE  WAY. 

WILL  take  it,  mamma»"  she  said, 
eagerly;  "it  is  the  day  aJl  the  people 
oome,  you  know,  and  you  must  not  be 
out,  and  I  do  so.  hate  visitors." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Netta. 

"An  important  letter  has  come  for  your  father, 
sent  here  by  mistake,  aaid  I  thought  I  had  better 
take  it  to  him." 

"Oh,  you  can't  go,"  the  Beauty  said;  "we  shall 
have  some  people  here  presently;  let  Dorothy  go." 
It  was  four  in  the  afternoon. 

"  And  I  should  like  it,"  said  Dorothy,  eager  to  get 
away ;  "  it  is  a  long,  long  way  to  the  Strand,  but  I 
shall  walk  it,  and  then  I  shall  go  into  Covent  Gkoden 
ooming  back,  and  walk  down  the  centre  avenue  and 
look  at  the  flowers.    Tes,  do  let  me  go,  mamma." 

So  Dorothy  went. 

It  waa  a  long  way,  but  she  was  so  thankful  to  be 
out  of  the  house  and  thoroughly  alone,  and  she  drew 
her  hat,  a  little  black  straw  absurdity,  with  a  tuft 
of  black  feathers,  over  her  eyes,  and  trudged  along. 
She  was  so  wretched,  so  utterly  lonely  and  miserable, 
and  so  tired  with  fretting ;  she  longed  to  lie  down  by 
the  way  to  sleep.  "  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  blessing," 
she  thought ;  "  and  I  am  of  no  use  in  the  world  now 
at  all,"  and  pondering  over  that  thought^  she  went 
into  her  father^s  office,  and  delivered  the  note.  Mr. 
Woodward  was  engag^;  she  did  not  ask  to  see  him, 
and  came  away  at  once. 

"  I  am  glad  papa  was  engaged,"  she  said  to  her- 
self,  as  she  made  her  way  from  the  Strand  to  Covent 
Qarden.  She  delighted  in  the  centra  avenue,  most 
of  all  at  spring-time  though,  when  the  primroses 
and  the  snowdrops  and  violets  first  eame;  but  it  was 
a  pleasant  dreamy  walk  always.  There  were  summer 
flowers  in  profusiou,  though  it  was  late  for  them,  but 
they  all  seemed  to  Dorothy  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
world  she  had  left.  She  was  getting  angry  with 
Adrian  Fuller,  more  and  more  every  time  she  thought 
of  him,  for  even  if  he  had  seen  she  liked  him  he 
ought  have  kept  the  knowledge  to  himself,  and  not 
have  talked  about  it  to  Ketta,  and  have  told  herself,  as 
he  had  in  manner  if  not  in  words,  that  it  was  useless. 
It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  remember,  and  pride  and 
sorrow  struggled  for  a  mastery,  till  her  cheeks  bumt^ 
and  yet  the  sorrowful  tears  were  ia  her  eyes, 
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I  must  go  home,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  and  she 
took  a  last  look  at  the  masses  of  flowering  shnibs 
and  trees,  all  heaped  together  in  a  small  space  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue.  Suddenly  some  one  touched  her 
shoulder. 

'*  Miss  Dorothy,"  said  a  quiet  voice.  She  tamed 
round  quickly.    It  was  George  Blakesley. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said;  "  I 
called  at  your  house  this  afternoon  to  apologise  for 
not  coming  last  night,  and  I  heard  where  yoa  had 
gone,  and  that  you  should  come  and  look  at  the 
flowers,  so  I  told  them  I  would  try  and  And  you,  and 
bring  you  home  again. 

"  No,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  for  she  had  bo  wanted 
to  be  alone. 

"Yes,  do  let  me,"  he  pleaded;  and  then  she 
laughed  a  little,  she  could  not  help  it^  for  he  seemed 
to  think  it  would  be  such  a  treat,  and  so  she  assented, 
and  they  went  up  the  avenue  once  more,  and  he 
bought  her  a  cluster  of  roses  at  one  of  the  grand 
shops,  though  Dorothy  protested  against  it;  he 
seemed  so  pleased  to  see  them  in  her  hand,  though  he 
said  little,  and  Dorothy  could  not  help— it  was  not  in 
woman's  nature  to  help  it — ^being  a  little  flattered 
and  pleased,  and  oontrasting  his  manner  and  that  of 
the  others,  who  let  her  live  among  them  unnoticed  and 
unoared  for.  He  came  at  a  time,  too,  when  she  was 
so  unconsciously  longing  for  sympathy,  or  to  be 
soothed,  and  raised  from  all  to  which  the  past  few 
days  had  lowered  her. 

So  they  set  out  together  on  their  way  back.  It 
was  nearly  half-past  six  when  they  left  the  eeniare 
avenue,  and  it  was  a  long  way  to  Hampstead,  but 
th^  both  liked  walking. 

"I  was  so  glad  when  I  saw  you,**  he  said;  "I 
eaught  sight  of  that  little  f  uneral*like  plume  on  the 
top  of  your  hat,  and  thought  you  were  beneath  it.** 
They  had  got  a  good  way  on  their  journey  when  he 
said  this. 

He  was  always  quiet,  and  did  not  talk  very  moc^ 
even  that  evening,  and  Dorothy  looked  up  at  him,  at 
his  broad  shoulders  and  faded  straggling  beard,  and  wt 
his  untidy  dress — ^he  was  always  careless  in  his  jwr- 
sonal  appearance,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  mistaiken 
for  anything  but  a  gentleman.  He  talked  to  her,  as 
Adrian  Fuller  never  did  now,  of  books  (but  of  books 
that  were  altogether  of  another  type  from  thoee  she 
had  loved  to  linger  oyer  in  the  shady  garden)  and  of 
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his  work  uud  studieSj  and  mtuiy  things  that  were 
beyond  Dorothy,  until  at  last  she  wondered  if  after 
all  he  might  not  be  able  to  understand  her,  and  to 
answer  that  question  which  she  was  always  yainly 
asking  herself.  They  were  nearly  at  Haverstock  Hill 
before  she  found  oourage  to  ask  him  about  it.  He  had 
been  silently  walking  by  her  side  for  some  minutes, 
as  if  almost  forgetful  of  her  presence,  and  yet  he  was 
thinking  of  her  intensely. 

''Ton  are  so  fond  of  work,"  she  said,  wonderingly ; 
it  seemed  strange  that  any  one  should  find  happi- 
ness in  what  so  many  tried  to  shirk.     ^^ 

"  Of  course  I  am ;  and  if  I  were  not  I  would  make 
myself  so." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Blakesley,  she  said,  at  last^  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  do  so  often  wonder  what  we  live  for/  " 

"  The  old  question,  Dorothy,  in  another  form,"  he 
said ;  "  we  live  chiefly  to  be  of  use  to  others,  to  do 
some  good  which  shall  repay  the  world  for  its  life 
and  light  and  shelter." 

"  The  old  answer,"  she  said,  fretfully ;  "  you  think 
erery  one  should  work.  Tet,  for  instance,  what  could 
I  do?" 

"  You  can  help  those  around  you,  and  try  to  make 
their  Uves  better,  if  only  in  little  things ;  and  you  can 
do  a  great  deal." 

"No,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do,  excepting  just 
reading  and  playing  and  things  like  other  girls." 

"  Do  what  you  can  do  best,  or  learn  something  and 
strive  to  do  it  as  best  it  can  be  done,  and  improve 
upon  it  and  make  it  useful  to  others.  There  is 
always  plenty  of  work  for  those  whose  hands  are 
willing,  and,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
happiness.  Everything  must  be  paid  for,  Dorothy, 
and  the  good  we  do  and  the  works  we  leave,  are  the 
means  with  which  we  pay  for  our  place  in  the  world. 
We  canhot  even  rest  till  we  have  earned  the  right  to 
eijoy  it." 

"  But  I  do  so  hate  work,"  she  said ;  "  and  it  isn't 
wrong  to  do  nothing,  is  it  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is,"  he  answered;  "certainly,  from  a 
religious  point  of  view  it  is.  Half  the  teaching  of 
Christ  may  be  summed  up  in  helping  those  around 
us,  and  working.  Nay,  if  we  do  these  two  things 
properly  and  thoroughly,  we  shall  have  accomplished 
half  of  our  duty  towards  our  fellow-men.  We  have 
no  more  right  to  squai^er  away  our  lives  in  idleness 
than  we  have  to  squander  away  our  own  or  even 
another  person's  money  with  which  we  are  entrusted." 

"I  shall  never  be  of  any  use,"  she  said,  hope- 
lessly. They  were  near  Hampstead  now,  and  she  was 
wondering  if  Adrian  Fuller  was  there  as  usual.  "  Did 
you  see  Fetta  ?"  she  asked,  changing  the  conversation 
suddenly — "  I  mean  this  afternoon  F  " 

"Yes,  I  went  out  into  the  garden  to  her,"  he 
answered ;  "  she  was  sitting  under  the  sycamore-tree 
with  Mr.  Fuller." 

She  turned  away  with  a  quick  movement  of  im- 
patienee.  « 


"  There  is  a  short  oat  this  way/'  she  said,  presently, 
about  to  turn  off. 

"  Let  us  go  the  long  way,"  he  answered,  taking  her 
hand,  and  drawing  it  tightly  through  his  arm.  "  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said,  awkwardly,  but  she 
only  shrank  away  from  him.  "  You  know  what  it  is 
about  without  my  teUing  you. .  Don't  you  thmV  you 
could  give  me  a  different  answer  from  last  time  ?" 

"  No,  oh  no  I  no  indeed  I" 

He  did  not  reply,  only  stfll  kept  hold  of  the  hand 
upon  his  arm.  They  were  among  the  Hampstead  lanes 
by  this  time^  and  no  one  could  see  them,  po  they 
went  a  little  farther  on  their  way;  she  thinking 
how  different  this  was  from  the  tone  of  those  at 
honte.  They  did  not  care  for  her;  and  here  was 
George  Blakesley  by  her  side  longing  to  spend  his 
whole  life  with  her.  She  turned  round  and  looked  at 
him,  as  if  to  see  whether  he  was  different  from  other 
people.  He  was  not  handsome  like  Mr.  Fuller,  that 
was  certain,  and  she  remembered  that  Tom  had  said 
he  was  "  washed  out,"  and  she  understood  what  he 
meant.  No^  he  did  not  look  like  a  hero,  and  yet 
there  was  something  gentle  about  him  that  pleased 
her,  especially  then,  when  she  longed  so  much  for 
sympathy.  He  looked  down  into  her  face>  and  he 
had  soft  kind  eyes.  "  Well«  my  dear  little  chUd," 
he  said,  softly,  '*what  is  itF"  There  was  something 
so  grateful  to  the  girl  in  his  manner,  and  he  called 
her  child  too,  just  as  Adrian  Fuller  always  did. 

"  I  was  wonderiag,"  she  said,  in  a  dased  manner* 

"  if  you "  but  she  stopped,  and  could  not  finish 

the  sentence.    He  did  for  her. 

"  If  I  love  you  ?  was  that  it^  Dorothy  P  I  love  you 
more  than  any  one  in  the  world,"  he  said;  "and 
the  greatest  desire  I  have  in  life  is  to  many  you." 

No  one  had  ever  loved  her  but  he,  this  clever  man 
beside  her,  who  said  he  cared  for  her  more  than 
for  any  one  in  the  world.  Ske  could  not  he^  being 
touched  by  it,  and  it  soothed  her  pride  too,  which  had 
been  so  wounded,  and  for  a  moment  the  thought  shot 
through  her,  that  if  she  married  George  Blakesley, 
Adrian  Fuller  could  never  again  think  and  tell  Netta 
(her  cheeks  burnt  with  shame  as  she  remembered  it) 
that  she  was  in  love  with  him.  The  tears  came  into 
her  eyesj  and  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks,  and  he, 
seeing  them,  bent  over  her,  saying  tender  things  and 
soothing  ones,  begging  her  io  caze  for  him  as  he  did 
for  her,  his  dear  little  innocent  girl,  whom  he  had  not 
been  able  to  forget. 

"  Try  and  care  for  me,  dear,"  he  said;  "you  shall 
not  be  married  yet,  or  annoyed,  and  I  will  wait  till 
you  have  learned  to  think  I  am  not  so  dreadful  as 
you  do  now." 

"  It  isn't  that,"  she  said ;  "  I  don't  think  you  dread- 
ful, but  I  should  never  do,  indeed,  and  I  hate  work !" 

"  Then  you  shall  do  nothing,  my  child,  till  some 
day  you  have  learnt  to  hate  thai,  and  then  we  will 
plod  on  together.  We  cannot  live  our  whole  lives 
in  day-dreams." 
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''And  I  should  be  so  sorry  to  leave  them" — she  was 
thinking  of  home,  but  suddenly  she  stopped,  for  she 
knew  how  little  they  would  miss  her ;  she  was  nothing 
much  to  them,  and  though  George  Blakesley  said 
she  was  the  world  to  him — "  I  mean  Will  and  Sally 
and  Tom." 

"  They  should  come  and  see  you  and  you  them  as 
often  as  you  please." 

She  went  on  a  little  way  farther.  They  had  walked 
about  so  loDg ;  it  was  getting  dark,  and  the  shadows 
were  clinging  about  the  trees,  and  lingering  low  over 
the  fields — ^the  trees  and  fields  among  which  she  had 
walked  with  Adrian  Fuller  only  three  months  ago. 

"  The  same,  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 
Oh  nerer,  nerer  more  I  ** 

^WeU?"  he  said;  and  he  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  stood  looking  at  her. 

She  looked  back  at  him  long  and  wearily.  She  was 
so  tired  of  the  world  and  of  all  in  it,  that  she  did  not 
care  much  what  became  of  her ;  but  she  thought  it 
would  be  something  great  to  have  the  power  of 
making  a  whole  life  happy,  as  he  said  she  could 
make  hia ;  she,  a  simple  girl  who  knew  nothing  be- 
yond her  own  fancies  and  dreams,  and  scraps  of 
knowledge  picked  up  in  the  wild  weedy  garden  at 
home,  and  he,  a  clever  man,  sought  for  in  society, 
and  listened  to  with  attention  by  the  thoughtful  and 
educated  men  of  his  day.  She  thought,  too,  of  his 
words  long  ago,  that  in  life  we  should  all  try  to  make 
something  beautiful,  and  that  she  could  make  his 
life  so. 

"  Would  it  make  you  so  very  happy  ?  "   she  asked, 


slowly  and  sadly ;   for  it  was  like  taking  yet  a  last 
farewell  of  the  old  life  and  the  old  dreams. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  grra^oly,  holding  doirn 
her  hands  and  looking  into  her  face,  "  it  would  make 
me  more  happy  than  any  words  can  telL" 

She  made  no  reply,  only  let  her  head  droop  low 
down  on  her  breast  to  hide  the  tears  on  her  cheeks 
again. 

•'  Very  well,"  she  said,  faintly,  at  last ;  and  then 
Qeorge  Blakesley  knew  that  he  was  accepted ;  and 
so  Dorothy  was  engaged. 

She  almost  tottered  on,  clinging  to  his  arm,  not 
that  she  repented  yet,  at  any  rate,  only  the  feeling 
was  so  new  and  strange.  Then  suddenly,  when  they 
got  to  the  gate,  she  began  to  realise  all  that  had 
happened,  and  to  feel  afraid. 

"  Don't  tell  them,"  she  said  ;  "  don't  let  any  one 
know." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  answered.  *•  They  must  be  told, 
you  know." 

"  Oh,  but  not  to-night,"  she  pleaded. 

"  You  are  not  ashamed  of  me,  Dorothy  ?  " 

"  No,  oh  no ;  only  they  will  all  be  in  the  garden;*' 
and  she  was  almost  thankful — when  she  thought  of 
how  Netta  and  Adrian  were  probably  together—  for 
what  she  had  done. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  up  and  make  a 
speech,  dear ;  you  must  leave  things  to  me  now ;  ** 
and  he  touched  her  hand. 

And  then,  with  a  caged  feeling,  and  a  frightened 
step,  she  entered  the  house. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Y.— THE   THBEE   WITNESSES. 

"And  there  mte  three  that  bear  witaeas  ia  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  muter,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in  one.**— 

1  St.  Jobs  y.  8. 


[HEBE  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
intense  activity  of  men's  minds  in 
relation  to  the  gf&re  questions  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Debate  will  lead  to 
decision.  Inquiry  will  end  in  en- 
thnsiaBtic  attachment  to  that  which  is  divine. 
Even  opposition  must  be  transformed  into  assist- 
ance. The  banner  of  Heaven-given  truth  must  be 
borne  in  sunny  triumph  from  every  field  of  con- 
flict. Numerous  and  determinate  have  been  the 
efforts  to  dethrone  Christ,  to  destroy  or  pervert 
His  life,  to  dishonour  His  name,  distort  His  words, 
and  overthrow  His  influence  in  the  world:  but 
all  in  vain.  The  career  of  Immanuel  will  outlive 
the  most  searching  criticism.  Everything  con- 
nected with  Himself,  His  teaching,  and  His  dis- 
ciples, was  exposed  to  the   eyes  of  the  world. 


Nothing  was  done  clandestinely.  Secrecy,  dis- 
guise, suppression,  were  heartily  denounced. 
Every  veil  was  rent.  Jesus  came  before  the  world 
with  the  proofs  of  His  Messiahship  as  prophets 
came  with  signs  and  wonders,  as  princes  como 
with  insignia  of  royalty,  as  an  ambassador  comes 
with  his  credentials.  His  words  were,  "If  ye 
believe  not  me,  believe  the  works."  **  Believe  me 
for  the  very  work's  sake ! "  Both  the  Founder  of 
our  holy  religion  and  His  followers  invited  scru- 
tiny, and  never  refused  a  reason  for  the  hope  tiiat 
was  in  them.  "I  speak  as  unto  wise  men;  judge 
ye  what  I  say."  *'  Prove  all  things ;  hold  last  that 
which  is  good/*  In  snoh  words  were  men  exhorted 
to  exercise  their  reason,  and  so  form  their  con- 
clusions. 
The  design  of  the  apostle  in  the  words  quoted 
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above  was  to  give  the  nature  of  the  evidenoe  of 
Christ's  Messiahship.  He  supplies  three  witnesses, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated.  He 
does  not  say,  nor  evenlmply,  that  these  are  the 
only  testimonies  that  can  be  adduced;  but  he 
furnishes  these  because  they  are  harmonious,  con- 
spicuous, decisive,  and  probably  because  they  were 
the  three  witnesses  upon  which^  in  his  own  minis- 
trations, he  was  accustomed  most  fally  to  enlarge. 
In  considering  the  passage  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  the  words  "  in  eaHh  "  are  interpolated — that 
those  words,  as  well  as  the  whole  preceding  verse, 
are  not  found  in  112  out  of  113  Greek  manuscripts 
extant  that  contain  this  Epistle,  that  they  are  not 
found  in  the  Greek  fathers,  the  ancient  versions, 
nor  the  Latin  copies  previously  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  words  "i»  earth"  were  introduced  to 
correspond  with  what  had  been  inserted  imme- 
diately before  in  relation  to  the  *'  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven"  We  prefer  to  read  the  apos- 
tolic words  thus: — "This  is  He  that  came  by 
water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth. 
For  they  that  bear  witness  are  three,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  three 
agree  in  one." 

Now  let  us  take  each  of  these  witnesses,  observ- 
ing how,  in  relation  to  Christ  personally,  and  in 
relation  to  Christian  truth,  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
source  and  subject,  that  the  water,  the  blood,  and 
the  Spirit,  bear  distinct  and  undeniable  testimony. 

The  water,  "What  is  its  testimony?  How  did 
and  how  does  it  bear  witness  ?  "  This  is  He  that 
came  by  water,"  says  John,  pointing  back  the 
thoughts  of  men  to  that  solemn  hour  when  Christ 
was  baptised.  The  period  having  arrived  for 
Jesus  to  commence  His  personal  ministry,  to  come 
out  from  His  privacy,  and  appear  before  the  world 
as  man's  Teacher  and  Saviour,  He  journeyed  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  that  He  may  submit  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist. 
It  was  not  from  a  sense  of  personal  sinfulness  that 
He  thus  submitted  Himself,  but  from  an  earnest 
resolute  intention  to  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the 
law.  According  to  the  Levitical  law,  Christ's 
connection  with  the  people  of  Israel  rendered  Him 
legally  impure.  Though  in  Himself  free  from  all 
taint  of  sin,  yet  He  was  included  under  the  general 
declaration  of  uncleanness  brought  against  the 
Jews  by  God  thi'ongh  the  prophet  Haggai.  "  So 
is  this  people,  and  so  is  this  nation  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord ;  and  bo  is  every  work  of  their 
hands ;  and  that  which  they  offer  there  is  unclean." 
Though  innocent,  yet  Christ  must  suffer  for  His 
people.  As  an  Israelite  He  became  suljject  to  the ' 
law,  and  He  was  wishful  to  "  fulfil  all  righteous- 
John  hesitated  to  baptise  Christ.     He  felt 


ness. 


himself  a  servant  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 


Master— a  sinner  in  the  presence  of  ineffable 
purity.  But  Jesus  removed  John's  objections,  by 
reference  to  the  Levitical  consequences  of  the  act 
— an  act  for  which  John  had  been  specially  raised 
up,  and,  in  anticipation  of  which,  John's  appearance 
had  been  foretold  seven  hundred  years  before. 
John  being  satisfied,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was 
proceeded  with,  and  was  attended  by  outward 
phenomena  of  a  most  significant  order.  The 
heavens  were  opened.  A  light,  "bright  as  the 
tenfold  glory  of  the  sun,  yet  lambent  as  the  softly 
burning  stars,"  enveloped  Him.  The  Spirit,  in  the 
visionaiy  form  of  a  dove,  descended,  and  a  super- 
natural voice,  "fearful  exceedingly,"  proclaimed 
Jesus  to  be  the  "beloved  Son"  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  acceptable  because  of  the  glorious  work 
upon  which  He  was  about  to  enter,  as  well  as 
because  of  His  own  essential  excellence.  Thtt»- 
Jesus  "  came  by  water."  Thus  the  water  testifies 
of  Christ's  Messiahship.  He  was  publicly  set 
apart  to  the  grand  mission,  for  which  He  entered 
the  world,  at  baptism,  when  heaven  bore  open 
testimony  that  the  enterprise  upon  which  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  had  entered  met  with 
the  perfect  approval  and  sympathy  of  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  that  hour  Jesus, 
before  God,  angels,  and  men,  was  devoted  to  the 
work  of  saving  the  world,  consecrated  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.  From  that  hour  He 
possessed  a  personal  consciousness  of  His  unique 
position-^a  consciousness  which,  like  a  consuming 
fire,  left  only  three  years  for  His  holy  calling. 
That  baptism  was  the  inauguration  of  Christ*s 
high  priesthood. 

And  still  the  water  testifies  to  Christian  truth. 
As  there  is  but  one  use  of  water  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment economy,  we  must  look  for  the  testimony  in 
the  administration  of  baptism.  That  ordinance 
has  been  a  permanent  and  palpable  witness  to 
Christ.  None  can  observe  that  rite  without,  if 
thoughtful,  recognising  the  fundamental  doctrines 
which  it  at  once  suggests.  .  By  it  we  indicate  our 
belief  in  the  depi*avity  of  human  nature,  the  defiled 
condition  of  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  divine  cleansing.  By  it  we  exj)ress 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  fountain  open  for 
sin  and  for  uncleanness.  We  confess  the  efficacy 
and  sufiBiciency  of  Christ's  atoning  work.  We 
proclaim  our  confidence  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  By  baptism  we 
signify  the  necessity  for,  and  possibility  of,  regene- 
ration. We  allow  that  if  we  submit  ourselves  to 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  shall  be  "  saved 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Baptism  is  thus  a  public  pro- 
fession of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  the  Gospel  set  forth  in  figure.  It 
seems  to  say  to  all  spectators  that  as  watei' 
cleanses,  refreshes,  and  revives  the  body,  so  the 
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blood  of  Jesas  spiritually  operates;  and  that  as 
the  water  must  be  applied  by  a  power  without  the 
subject,  so  the  atoning  and  purifying  blood  of 
ImmaiHiel  must  .be  applied  to  the  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  must  "purge  the  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serre  the  living  God." 

The  blood.  What  is  its  testimony?  As  the 
water  inaugurated  Christ's  ministry,  so  the  blood 
terminated  it.  By  the  one  He  was  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  saving  humanity ;  by  the  other  He 
executed  and  consummated  that  work.  The  very 
first  intimation  given  fallen  man  of  a  coming  De- 
liverer, was  one  which  associated  that  Deliverer 
with  suffering  and  bloodshedding.  Very  fre- 
quently the  world  was  taught,  both  by  the  cere- 
monies of  the  priests  and  the  direct  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  that  He  who  should  come  as  a 
Saviour  would  shed  His  blood  for  the  race  of  man. 
"  When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 
people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of 
calves  and  of  goats  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool, 
and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all 
the  people,  saying,  This  is  the  blood  of  the  New 
Testament  which  Gk>d  hath  enjoined  unto  you. 
Moreover,  he  sprinkled  with  blood  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry.  And 
almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood, 
and  without  the  shedi^ng  of  blood  there  is  no  re- 


mission!" 


Yes,  the  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
was  to  this  effect,  that  He  who  was  to  come  as 
the  antitype  of  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  should 
shed  His  life-blood  for  helpless  man.  So  when 
the  Saviour  appeared  He  became  the  "Man  of 
sorrows."  Six  times  His  blood  was  shed:  at 
His  circumcision,  in  His  agony  in  the  garden, 
when  Ho  was  scourged  by  the  ruthless  tormentors, 
when  He  was  crowned  with  thorns,  when  His 
hands  and  feet  were  pierced  at  the  crucifixion, 
and  when,  after  death,  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
spear  pierced  His  side,  "  and  forthwith  came  there- 
out blood  and  water."  None  of  that  blood  was 
shed  for  Himself,  but  for  others,  even  for  all  man- 
kind. That  blood  "  speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel.'*  It  speaketh  to  the  troubled  heart 
of  man,  and  tranquillises  it;  it  speaketh  to  the 
hardened  spirit  of  man,  and  subdues  it;  it  speaketh 
to  the  sin-stained  life  of  man,  and  cleanses  it. 
Every  blessing  of  salvation  man  owes  to  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Redemption  is  "  through  His  blood." 
Justification  is  "by  His  blood."  Sanctification  is 
by  the  blood  which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Final 
victory  is  "through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
Heavenly  honours  will  be  ascribed  to  "  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."  Thus  the  blood  testifies  to  the 
Messiaship  of  Jesus. 

Moreover,  prior  to  the  Saviour's  departure  from 
among  men,  on  that  last  and  most  solemn  night 
He  spent  with  His  disciples  in  the  guest-chamber, 


He  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  permanent 
representation  and  memorial  of  His  death.  Then 
it  was  that  He  took  the  cup,  and  said,  "  This  cap 
is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Just  as 
Christ  instituted  the  one  ordinance — ^baptism— to 
convey  truth  to  men,  so  He  introduced  the  other 
— the  Lord's  Supper — to  teach  men  concerning 
Himself.  As  the  former  was  to  be  a  sign  of 
solenm  verities,  so  the  latter  was  to  be  an  enduring 
witness.  Water  and  blood  were  both  ordained  to 
testify  of,  and  point  to,  Christ.  Every  time  the 
people  of  Gk)d  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
partake  of  the  visible  memorials,  the  blood  speaks 
aloud  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  bread  and  wine  are 
emblems  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour. 
The  broken  bread  tells  of  His  crucifixion,  and 
brings  to  remembrance  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phet, "  He  was  wounded  for  our  trangressions.  He 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed."  The  broken  bread  being  eaten,  and 
the  poured-out  wine  being  drunk,  teach  us  that  it 
is  alone  by  personal  appropriation  of  Christ  to 
ourselves  that  we  can  be  saved — that  as  eating 
and  drinking  are  essential  to  physical  life,  so 
partaking  of  Jesus  by  faith  is  necessary  for 
spiritual  life.  The  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher 
are  brought  to  our  remembrance— "He  that  eateth 
me  shall  live  by  me."  And  the  participation 
of  these  emblems  being  a  social  matter,  not 
designed  to  be  observed  alone  in  privacy,  sug- 
gests the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ— the 
intimate  union  existing  between  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  body. 

In  this  manner  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  a  constant 
witness  to  Him  and  of  Him.  Well  will  it  be  for 
us  if  we  can  realise  more  and  more  the  precions- 
ness  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice.  Well  will  it  be  for 
us  if  we  can  ever  plead  that  blood  as  shed  for  us, 
and  show  that  blood  sprinkled  upon  onr  hearts, 
even  as  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  sprin- 
kled upon  the  lintels  of  the  house-doors  of  old. 
Washed  in  that  blood  we  shall  be  happy  and  hope- 
ful both  in  the  shady  vales  of  life  and  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  Jordan. 

During  the  late  American  war,  the  Hon.  George 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  a  noble  servant  of  the 
Lord,  who  conducted  a  Christian  commission  to 
the  wounded  and  dying,  one  day  forgot  the  pass- 
word. Ab  he  was  riding  fort^  on  one  of  his 
errands  of  mercy,  the  sentry*  after  challenging 
him,  said,  "  I  ought  to  shoot  you ;  but  I  give  you 
the  chance  of  getting  the  right  password,  though 
I  dare  not  tell  you  myself."  Mr.  Stuart  rode  back, 
and  obtained  the  password,  and  then  coming  up 
to  the  sentry  again,  he  said,  "  Young  man,  I  hope 
you  know  the  password  for  heaven;  you  will  be 
asked  for  it  only  once."    "  Tes,  sir,"  replied  the 
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soldier,  *'  I  thaak  Gk>d  I  do>  and  I  learned  it  from 
joain  the  Sabbath  school.  It  is  'The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin/  "  Aye,  thai 
is  the  passport  which  is  honoured  of  Gfod, 
and  accepted  at  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
With  that  password  we  can  confront  the  legion 
emissaries  of  hell,  and  safely  force  our  way 
through  the  serried  ranks  of  our  bitterest 
enemies. 

Ths  third  witness  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  is 
the  SpirU — that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  Saviour's  ministry 
the  Eternal  Spirit  bore  testimony,  but  it  is  not 
specially  to  that  the  Apostle  refers.  The  water 
was  witness  to  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry ;  the  blood  Yras  the  testimony  at  the  end 
of  His  visible  career;  and  the  Spirit  became  the 
witness  after  His  decease.  It  is  to  that  special 
jestimony  borne  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  subsequently 
to  the  completion  of  the  Saviour's  life-work,  that 
the  inspired  penman  alludes.  That  testimony 
began  at  the  Saviour's  resurrection.  He  was 
**  quickened  by  the  Spirit"  "  He  was  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness,  by  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead."  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  was  more 
fully  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
promise  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  in  the  Upper 
Boom  was  fulfilled.  That  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
was  a  witness  to  the  acceptance  and  ascension  of 
Jesus,  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  very  forcibly  proved, 
when  he  said,  ''This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses ;  therefore  being  by 
the  right  hand  of  Grod  exalted,  and  having  received 
of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He 
hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear. 
Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly 
that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye 
have  crucified  both  Lord  and  Christ."  The  written 
word  which  is  in  our  houses  and  hands  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  word  points  to  Jesus. 
Christ  Himself  said,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me."  Every  touching  nar- 
rative of  the  life  of  Christ;  every  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ;  every  promise  from  the  lips  of 
Christ;  every  epistle  on  the  love,  beauty,  glory, 
sufficiency,  and  claims  of  Christ ;  every  word  that 
directly  or  indirectly  calls  the  attention  of  the 
mind  or  the  emotions  of  the  heart  towards  Christ 
is  a  testimony  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Holy  men  of 
€rod  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  evangelists  could  not  have  penned  the 
Gospels  had  not  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  all  things 
to  their  remembrance.  There  was  much  that  was 
prophetical,  parabolical,  perplexing,  and  even  some, 
what  that  was  painful  to  the  disciples,  which  would 
render  a  clear  remembrance  most  improbable. 
Some  of  Christ's  addresses  were  too  long  and 


elaborate  for  the  strongest  unaided  memory.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  should  be  re- 
preached  to  those  four  men  who  undertook  to 
record  the  life  and  labours  of  their  Lord.  That 
Holy  Ghost  who  "  quickened  "  the  sacred  body  pf 
Jesus  and  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  brought 
to  remembrance  the  sacred  words  which  Jesus 
had  addressed  to  His  people.  And  the  Inspirer  of 
Scripture  is  still  the  Interpreter  thereof.  He 
unlocks  the  truth.  He  unfolds  the  mysteries  of 
revelation.  He  applies  the  healing  balm  to  the 
yearning  stricken  soul  of  man.  The  heart  of  man 
naturally  is  veiled.  The  eyes  of  men  are  holden 
that  they  cannot  see.  It  is  not  till  the  Holy 
I  Spirit  opens  the  eyes  to  discern  the  force  and  ful- 
ness of  Divine  truth,  and  presents  that  truth  in  a 
light  in  which  man  can  receive  it,  that  he  appre- 
ciates or  comprehends  it  Then  the  man  is  ^lled 
with  rapt  emotions  from  the  vision  he  obtains; 
and  he  understands  the  words  of  Jesus  when  He 
said  of  the  Spirit,  "  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  He 
shall  receive  of  mine  and  show  it  unto  you." 
Besides  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
true  Christian  has  the  Spirit  as  a  witness  within 
him.  He  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  him- 
self. The  Holy  Ghost  takes  possession  of  the 
godly  man's  soul,  and  confirms  the  verdict  of 
conscience.  "The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  Grod." 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  He  abideth  in  us  .by  the 
Spirit  which  Ho  hath  given  us." 

Such,  then,  are  the  three  Witnesses,  and  these 
three  agree  in  One — agree  to  establish  the  character 
and  claims  of  One  Person,  agree  to  recommend 
the  saving  power  of  One  Physician,  agree  to  con* 
firm  the  prophetic  words  of  One  Teacher,  agree  to 
invite  all  men  to  One  Saviour,  agree  to  point  out 
one  and  only  one  way  to  the  Beatifio  Presence. 
Who,  with  such  testimony,  will  dare  question  the 
credentials  of  ImmanuelP  With  three  such 
Witnesses,  like  a  threefold  cord  that  cannot  be 
broken,  who  will  be  so  slow  of  heart  as  to  re- 
pudiate the  authoritative  demands  of  the  Divine 
Lord? 

Now,  more  than  ever,  men  are  coming  to  see 
that  Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive  all  honour  and 
power.  Now,  more  frequently  than  ever,  hearts  are 
adopting  the  language  of  St.  Thomas,  and  prostrate 
in  humble  confidence  and  love  are  exclaiming, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God ! "  The  world  must  allow 
Christ's  character  to  be  original.  The  Sun,  of 
Bighteousness  rose  on  time  full-orbed,  and  retains, 
as  He  ever  will*  His  unwaning,  supreme,  perennial 
glory.  Ages  will  only  cause  His  effiilgence  to  be 
more  dearly  seen,  and  .His  elevating  influence  to 
be' more  fully  felt  They  who  now  stand  away 
from  Him  will  come  to  see  that  He  is  light  to  the 
darkened  mind,  life  to  the  inanimate  affections, 
truth  to  the  fickle  thoughts,  wisdom  to  the  way* 
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ward  judgment,  bread  to  the  hungry  hoArt,  rest  to 
iho  weary  boqI,  author  and  finiaher  of  faith.  All 
in  all,  a  paragon  of  eicellenoy,  a  gem  of  the  rarest 
and  richest  worth!  Never  will  another  auch 
worthy  and  winaome  being  appear  upon  the 
world's  flti^e.  Hever  shall  the  eye  of  man  seo 
one  beside  Him  who  is  "  altogether  lovely,"  A 
living  poet  sings  very  oharmiDgly:— 

■■  Bin;  out  Old  dupea  dI  tool  diwue ; 
ptng  mt  tbe  nanov  Inrt  ot  gold ; 
Bin;  onttlw  tbOQWid  w&nof  old. 


Tbs  lugw  hart,  Um  kindlier  hand ; 

Blur  oot  tbe  dutoiMB  ol  tbe  lud; 

Blng  In  the  Cbrist  tbxt  ia  to  ba." 
Can  hanum  oonception  riae  to  a  higher  altitnde 
than  the  lofty  character  of  Jesus  F  Uan  more  be 
expected  or  even  wished  than  that  we  have  in 
Immanael!*  Kever!  never!  To  the  living,  lov- 
ing, onchanging,  and  eternal  Christ  may  we  all 
and  always  cling,  for  without  Him  we  can  do 
nothing. 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 


r,"  no. 


CHAPTEE  SIX. 

^   was   complete   silence 

jtween  Bertiand  and  His 

impanim  tor  a  few  min  ntes, 

len  Boddenlj  Laura  pulled 

le  pony  up  short  in  the 

ny   middle   of   the   road, 

id   turning  round,    fiied 

X    eyas,    all    filled    with 

ing  light,  full  on  hig  face, 

in),  frankly,  "I  will   tell 

lave  been   thinking,   Mr. 

1  Bie  coming  into  a  house 

of   strangen,  with  only 

one  person  tn  the  whole  number  whom 

you  think  you  know,  but  in  truth  do  not ;  and  yon 

are  really  joatlike  a  man  entering  on  an  unexplored 

ooantiy,   where    he    may   find    himself   surrounded 

either    by  savBges   that   will    roast   him    alive,    or 

bj  gentle  islanders  that  will  offer  him  the  pipe  of 

peace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  very  much 

to  be  pitied." 

"  Especoally  if  you  are  a  specimen  o!  the  savage^" 
stud  Bertiand,  laughing. 

"  Joat  so ;  have  I  not  been  malignantly  tearing  to 
pieces  the  angelic  character  of  my  dear  friend  7  bnt 
in  spite  of  that  evidence  of  my  ferocious  disposition, 
will  you  trust  me,  Mr.  Lisle,  if  I  do  you  an  essen- 
tial service,  as  I  think  it  would  be,  and  tell  you  all 
about  the  inhabitants  of  Chiverley  Rectory  before 
yon  have  to  make  an  outward  actiuaintance  with 
them  f  " 

"But  they  are  all  your  nearest  relations,"  said 
Bertiand,  stUl  smiling ;  "what  can  you  do  but  praise 
them?" 

"Even  if  they  were  I  should  speak  out,"  said 
Iauts,  composedly,  "or  I  should  play  yon  false,  and 
that  I  would  not  do  for  the  world;  but  as  it  happens, 
my  father  is  the  only  relation  I  have  amongst  them, 
ttie  rest  are  not  more  kin  to  me  than  to  yon ;  and 
when  you  oome  ta  know  me.  Mr.  Liiile,  you  will  dis- 
oom  that  I  have  the  dreadful  fault  in  this  punc< 


tilious  world  of  being  perfectly  unconventioiutl  and 
outspoken;  I  say  whatever  I  please  without  fear 
or  favoiv,  and  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  who  I  offend, 
nor  much  more  who  I  win ; "  and  she  cast  one  of  her 
gleaming  glances  at  bim. 

"  Plenty  of  the  last  I  should  think,"  he  said;  "  bnt 
MJM  Wyndham,  do,  by  all  means,  give  me  the  fttUeat 
description  you  can  of  my  future  acquaintanoea ; 
I  have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  what  the  family 
consiats." 

"  My  father,  first  of  all,  at  fifty-five  still  a.  curato, 
therefore  unsuccessful,  therefore  poor,  therefore 
miaerable ;  his  seoond  wife,  my  step-mother,  and 
your  cousin,  comes  ceit — yoUr  conain,"  oontinoed 
Laura,  reflectively,  when  she  had  started  the  old 
pony  onoe  more  on  his  conrae ;  "  I  wander  if  you  and 
she  have  inherited  the  same  family  qualities !  Mr. 
Lisle,  is  it  your  intention  to  pass  tbe  term  of 
your  mortal  existence  in  profound  alomber,  only 
diversified  by  intervals  <tf  conacionsneaB  tor  the 
purpoee  of  imbibing  nourishment  ?  And  do  yon 
give  no  other  sign  of  animation  except  incesaant 
yawning  ?  " 

"  Well  no,"  said  Bertrand,  laughing,  "  that  ia  not 
precisely  tlie  style  of  life  which  commenda  itself  to 

"Then  they  are  not  hereditary  fliantcteri-tics; 
but  you  have  Uiere  a  brief  analysis  of  >''rs.  M'ynd- 
ham's  present  history.  Next  in  the  actual  fimily 
comes  an  individual  whom  I  do  not  pretend  to 
tmdentand  or  to  describe — we  are  greater  myaltries 
to  ouzselves  than  to  any  one  else,  are  we  not? — I^ut* 
Wyndham,  whom  you  will  hear  called  Lnrline.and 
Lorelei,  and  all  sorts  of  pet  names." 

"  Ah,  Lnrline  t  the  beaatifnl  syren  of  the  Rhine ! 
I  can  understand  that  the  title  ^pliee  well  to  vour 
outward  aspect;  but  she  ia  dangerous,  that  lovely 
witch,  and  yon  can  hardly  be  that" 

"Dangerous I  oh  dear,  I  wonder  what  danger  any 
one  could  be  in  from  me  I "  said  Lauiu,  with  the  most 
innocent  air  in  the  world ;  I  should  not  'ike  tbe  name 
if  I  thought  It  implied  that — hewevr,  I  roally  do 


"Her  handi  full  of  dewy  flowen."- 
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not  care  what  any  one  names  me,  if  only  they  do  not 
call  me  Miss  Wyndham,  I  do  detest  that  odions 
formal  designation." 

"  But  those  who  have  no  right  to  caU  yon  anything 
else  must  address  you  in  that  way,  like  myself,  for 
instance." 

<*Why  must  you?  have  I  not  told  you  I  care 
nothing  for  the  world's  customs,  and  I  hate  conven- 
tionalities of  all  kinds.  Here  you  are  coming  to  be  one 
of  the  family  for  some  weeks,  and  why  on  earth  should 
you  not  call  me  Laura,  just  as  you  will  call  that  pony 
Bob,  by  which  name  he  has  been  known  ever  since 
he  has  existed  on  this  lower  sphere." 

"  It  shall  be  just  as  you  please,  of  course,"  said 
Bertrand,  courteously ;  thinking,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
that  he  had  certainly  not  seen  any  one  at  all  like 
her  in  his  life  before ;  he  smiled  when  he  contrasted 
her  freedom  of  speech  with  the  courtly  manners  of 
the  ladies  with  whom  he  chiefly  associated  on  the 
Continent ;  but  he  was  very  much  amused  by  her,  so 
he  encouraged  his  strange  companion  to  go  on  with 
her  account  of  the  inmates  of  Chiverley. 

"  Mary  Trevelyan  comes  next,"  said  Laura,  "  but 
I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  told  you  about 
her,  you  think  you  understand  her  better  than  I  do, 
but  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  find  that  I  am 
right,  and  you  are  wrong ;  we  will  pass  on,  however, 
to  John  Pemberton:  he  is  a  young  man  who  has  come 
to  read  with  my  father  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
orders,  for  which  he  was  not  originally  intended,  so 
he  is  rather  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  pupils.  How 
ehall  I  describe  him  to  youP  he  is  so  good,  so 
saintly,  one  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy;" 
and  Laura's  voice  softened,  and  her  expression 
•changed  to  one  of  meekness  and  tender  feeling. 
"*  Tou  could  hardly  imagine  what  a  true  devoted 
lieart  he  has;  poor  dear  John,  I  wish  I  could 
have  a  better  hope  that  he  will  be  happy  in  the 
future!" 

Why  should  he  not  be  happy  ?  "  asked  Bertrand. 
Ah  well,"  she  said,  with  apparent  hesitation, 
"people's  affections  are  not  always  to  be  won,  even 
by  those  who  deserve  them;  but  it  is  hardly  well 
for  me  to  speak  of  John  Pemberton,  so  we  will  go  on 
to  the  last  on  our  list.  Charlie  Davenant  is  another 
pupil  of  my  father's,  a  good-tempered  commonplace 
eort  of  fellow,  of  whom,  I  think,  it  may  be  recorded, 
at  the  dose  of  his  career,  that  he  has  performed  one 
great  feat  in  inspiring  Mary  Trevelyan  with  a  certain 
amount  of  life  and  animation." 

*'  How  was  that  ?"  said  Bertrand,  turning  sharply 
round  upon  her. 

"  Because  Charlie,  being  a  sober  youth,  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  staid  Mary,  and  she  to  him  does 
seriously  incline." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  engaged?"  exclaimed 
Bertrand,  involuntarily  grasping  Laura  by  the  arm, 
00  that  she  turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  a  smilei 

"  Oh,  as  to  that^  I  dare  say  Mary  would  tell  you 
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that  there  is  no  formal  engagement,  because  for  the 
present,  marriage  is  not  possible  for  them ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  will  end  in  that.  As  yet  Charlie  is  too 
young,  and  his  father  would  not  make  any  provision 
for  him  till  he  has  proved  his  constancy  to  his  present 
choice.  He  has  always  been  disposed  to  fall  in  love 
with  every  young  lady  he  meets,  as  I  know  to  my 
cost,"  added  Laura,  laughing  so  gfaily  that  the  ad- 
mission did  not  jar  on  her  hearer's  delicacy  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done;  "it  was  awkward  for 
me,  as  I  could  not  quite  quarrel  with  my  father's 
pupil,  so  I  established  myself  as  his  adopted  sister, 
which  suits  very  well." 

"Perhaps  Mary  Trevelyan  has  done  the  same," 
said  Bertrand,  eagerly. 

"  Ko,  no,  answered  Laura;  "  she  is  far  too  matter- 
of-fact;  she  told  me,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  she  did  not  approve  of  unreal  relationships, 
and  that  she  preferred  more  blading  ties  of  another 
description." 

Bertrand  turned  his  head  away,  stung  to  the  quick. 
Was  this  the  reason  why  Mary  had  failed  to  meet 
him  at  the  station  ?    Had  she  shrunk  from  looking 
him  in  the  face  because  she  had  given  away  the  love 
to  which  he  almost  felt  he  had  a  right;  yet,  after  a]]» 
he  hcul  no  definite  right,  she  was  perfectly  free  as 
he  was.    He  would  have  been  wiser,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
invaded  the  sanctuary  of  death,  and  spoken  to  her  of 
marriage  and  happiness  while  his  father's  corpse  yet 
lay  in  the  house ;   but  no,  if  she  had  loved  him  so 
lighfcly,  or  not  at  aU,  as  to  have  transferred  her 
affections  to  this  young  man,  it  was  well  that  he  had 
not  compromised  himself.      Bertrand  Lisle  had  no 
fancy  to  be  refused — such  a  thiug  had  never  happened 
to  him,  and  never  should ;  and  then  suddenly,  while 
these  bitter  thoughts  coursed  through  his  mind,  he 
seemed  to  hear  a  sad  wailing  voice  rising  out  of  a 
far-off  grave,  with  the  echo  of  the  unforgotten  words 
he  first  had  heard  by  his  father's  bed  of  death, 
"Bertrand,  these  were  her  woids,  'He  is  now,  and 
ever  will  be,  my  one  and  only  love.'"    Surely  it 
could  not  be  that  she  had  changed  so  soon  ?    Well. 
he  could  but  wait  and  judge  for  himself;  and  having 
axrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  turned  back  to  Laura. 
She  had  been  furtively  watching  the  vazying  ex- 
pressions of  his  face,  and  her  instinct  enabled  her 
to  read  his  thoughts  as  plainly  as  if  th^  had  been 
written  in  a  book. 

"Mr.  Lisle,"  she  said,  very  softly,  "we  are  dose 
to  the  rectory  now ;  let  me  say  how  earnestly  I  h^e 
you  may  be  entirely  happy  and  peaceful  during  all 
the  time  you  pass  under  its  roof." 

Her  manner  was  very  charming  as  she  said  thii^ 
and  he  thanked  her  warmly.  "I  have  had  a  woodflr- 
f ully  pleasant  welcome  at  all  events,"  he  said. 

"And  you  will  not  forget  that  I  waa  your  fixrt 
friend,  among  the  Wyndhams  at  least.  If  I  can  ever 
do  anything  to  conduce  to  your  happiness  hero  yoa 
will  frankly  make  use  of  me,  will  yon  notf " 
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"  I  shall  not  forget  your  kindness,  most  certainly, 
and  I  should  think  you  must  always  conduce  much 
to  the  happiness  of  every  one  in  whose  sodel^  you 
are  placed." 

^  I  should  like  to  malte  this  dull  place  brighter  for 
you,  at  least/'  she  said;  and  then  she  turned  slowly 
round,  and  brought  to  bear  on  him  all  the  wonderful 
sweetness  of  which  her  expression  could  at  times  be 
capable,  in  one  brief  earnest  look ;  for  the  hour  she 
had  so  deftly  won  for  her  own  purposes  had  eome  to 
&n  end,  and  she  had  already  detected  that  which 
Bertrand  had  not  yet  seen— a  dark  robed  figure 
standing  just  within  the  rectory  gate,  looking  out 
anxiously  along  the  road. 

"There  is  Mary  Trevelyan  waiting  for  Charlie 
Darenant,  no  doubt,"  she  said,  as  the  turn  of  the 
road  brought  them  right  up  to  the  gate,  which  Mary 
had  already  flung  wide  open. 

But  Bertrand's  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  well-known 
well-beloved  figure^  and  for  the  moment  all  the  poison 
that  had  been  poured  into  his  ears  was  forgotten; 
he  only  knew  that  it  was  Mary,  his  young  pure  love, 
who  stood  there,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  bounded 
from  the  pony  carriage,  and  had  caught  both  her 
hands  in  his.  "  Mary,  dear,  dearest  Mary ! "  he  ex- 
claimed; and  she  lifted  up  her  dark  eyes,  filled  with 
such  a  rapture  as  he  had  never  seen  in  them  before, 
while  she  breathed,  in  a  scarce  audible  whisper,  "  At 
last  I" 

"  Ton  are  glad  to  see  me  then  ?  "  said  Bertrand, 
with  a  smile  half  sad  half  reproachful,  as  some  of 
Laura's  insinuations  began  to  return  to  his  mind. 

"  Glad !  oh,  Bertrand ! "  and  Mary's  hands  in- 
voluntarily clung  to  his,  while  her  head  drooped  over 
them,  as  if  bowed  down  by  excess  of  happiness ;  but 
she  had  no  time  to  say  more ;  for  the  Lorelei's  clear 
sweet  voice  rang  out  through  the  air.  '*  Good  people, 
do  you  mean  me  to  drive  over  you  ?  I  would  pass  on 
and  leave  you  to  your  nursery  recollections,  if  I  could 
do  80  without  danger  to  life  and  limb." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  abundant  room  for 
her  to  pass,  had  she  chosen  to  do  so,  but  Bertrand 
and  Mary  were  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  this. 
Mary  started,  and  coloured  painfully  at  her  words, 
while  Bertrand  laughingly  apologised.  They  both 
turned  and  went  towards  the  house,  while  Laura 
walked  the  pony  beside  them  at  a  foot  pace,  and 
joined  merrily  in  the  conversation.  In  this  guise 
they  reached  the  door,  where  Mr.  Wyndham  stood 
vraiting  to  welcome  his  guest,  and  Mary  did  not  see 
Bertrand  alone  again  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BsBTBAin)  LiSLB  had  come  to  England  at  this  time 
with  the  firm  intention  of  definitely  asking  Mary 
Trevelyan  to  be  his  wife;  but  he  went  to  his  room 
on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Chiverley  with  all 
sorts  of  conflicting  f edings  combining  to  bewilder  him. 


He  was  dazzled  by  Laura,  doubtful  of  Maiy,  and  quite 
perplexed  as  to  his  own  position.   The  whole  of  the 
Lorelei's  conversation  with  him  had  been  most  skil* 
fully  managed  by  her,  so  as  just  to  convey  the  im- 
pression she  wished  in  an  indirect  manner,  but  of  all 
the  arrows  in  her  shaft,  there  were  two  especially 
which  had  struck  home  to  his  heart  with  peculiar 
keenness :  first  the  insinuation  that  Mary  would  at 
all  times  obey  his  father^s  wishes  at  any  cost  to  her« 
self;  and  secondly,  the  intimation  that  she  had  be- 
come attached  to  Charlie  Davenant.    There  are  few 
men  who  would  accept  of  a  Sacrifice  in  order  to  win  a 
wife,  and  Bertrand  certainly  was  not  one  of  them ; 
if  Mary  Trevelyan  gave  herself  to  him  it  must  be 
because  she  loved  him,  and  not  because  his  dead 
father  had  desired  the  alliance ;  and  if  any  other  had 
won  her  heart  he  would  be  the  last  to  interfere  with 
her  choice ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had 
any  right  to  do  so;  he  remembered  rery  well  the 
words  he  had  spoken  to  her  by  the  new-made  grave, 
when  he  told  her  that  his  father's  wishes  were  his 
most  truly  also,  and  by  those  words  he  considered 
himself  morally,  though  not  legally,  bound  to  her. 
But  he  also  very  well  remembered  that  she  had  made 
no  answer  to  them,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  might  be 
considered  that  he  had  conveyed  to  her  then  his  wish 
to  marry  her,  she  had  neither  accepted  nor  rejected 
him.    At  the  time  he  had  firmly  believed  that  her 
silence  was  eloquent  of  a  love  which  rcgoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  their  union,  but  he  had  no  actual  ground 
for  the  supposition  beyond  the  sentence  so  solemnly 
repeated  by  his  father  on  his  death-bed,  as  having 
come  from  Mary's  own  lips,  and  it  was  just  possible 
that  the  old  man  had  been  mistaken;  or  at  least, 
if  that  was  impossible,  as  to  the  actual  words  which 
he  had  so  carefully  treasured  in  his  memory,  it  was 
at  least  conceivable  that  Mary  might  have  been 
infiuenced  to  some  extent  in  uttering  them,  by  the 
desire  to  gratify  the  last  wish  of  her  best  friend  in 
his  dying  hours. 

Bertrand  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  pondering  over 
all  these  considerations,  and  the  final  result  at  which 
he  arrived  was  precisely  that  which  the  Lorelei  most 
desired :  he  would  wait  and  watch  all  concerned,  and 
then  be  guided  by  circumstances ;  instead  of  seeking, 
as  he  had  intended,  the  very  first  opportunity  of 
asking  Mary  to  join  her  fate  finally  to  his,  he  would 
simply  treat  her  with  the  affectionate  kindness  of 
their  earlier  years,  and  say  not  one  word  of  marriage 
till  he  was  well  assured,  as  he  had  been  until  now, 
that  she  loved  him  and  him  alone. 

"  I  will  have  no  half-hearted  wife,"  he  said  to  him* 
self;  "she  mast  be  mine  altogether  or  not  at  all."  It 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  he  thus  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  loaing  her;  nor  was  it  only  caused 
by  wounded  pride,  for  Bertrand  Lisle  did  love  Mary 
Trevelyan — better  perhaps  than  he  knew  himself — 
with  a  deep,  long-standing,  earnest  affection  i  though 
he  did  not  at  present  feel  for  her  that  overmastering. 
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paasionate  Ioto  wbicli  would  moke  it  seem  as  if  the 
very  light  of  life  were  blotted  oat  shonld  he  lose  her; 
and  yet,  e^en  after  he  had  come  to  the  formal  deter- 
mination that  he  would  wait  and  test  her  feelings  to 
himself,  there  was  all  the  time  an  underlying  con- 
viction in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  Mary  Trevelyan 
was  indeed  his  own,  that  all  her  love  was  surely  his ; 
for  the  vision  of  her  sweet  pure  face  rose  up  before 
him,  with  the  dark  eyes,  still  and  deep  as  fathomless 
waters^  and  he  felt  that  whatever  else  might  be 
doubtful  about  her,  this  at  least  was  certain,  that 
she  was  truth  itself  in  all  she  said  and  did,  and  that 
if  she  had  indeed  uttered  the  words  his  father  had 
reported,  she  had  meant  them  in  their  fullest  sense. 

*'  She  would  not  be  false  even  to  give  peace  to  the 
dying,"  he  murmured;  and  with  this  last  reflection, 
Bertrand's  handsome  head  sunk  back  on  the  pillow, 
and  he  went  off  into  the  profound  slumber  which 
usually  carried  him,  with  his  good  health  and  easy 
conscience,  so  lightly  from  one  day  to  another. 

In  his  dreams  however  there  came  to  him  another 
image,  as  different  from  that  of  fair  quiet  Mary  as  is 
the  morning  star  blazing  in  the  dim  skies  of  early 
dawn  from  the  white  rose  in  whose  heart  the  dew- 
drops  lie  like  pearls. 

All  night  he  was  haunted  by  a  bright  bewitching 
face,  with  flashing  eyes  and  radiant  smile  and  arch 
sweet  looks,  that  came  and  went  with  the  fltful  fancies 
of  sleep  in  a  hundred  changeful  aspects. 

When  Bertrand  awoke  next  morning,  and  gradually 
came  to  understand  where  he  was  and  what  the  day 
was  likely  to  bring  forth,  his  first  thought  was,  that 
he  should  see  again  that  strange  and  lovely  Lorelei ; 
his  second,  that  he  should  once  more  hear  the  low  soft 
voice  of  gentle  Mary. 

We  do  not  intend  to  trace  out  in  detail  all  the  arts 
by  which  Laura  Wyndham  laboured  to  separate 
Bertrand  Lisle  from  his  first  love,  and  win  him  to 
herself.  It  is  sad  enough  to  know  that  there  a^ e  in 
the  world  persons  who  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  compass  their  own  ends^  and  who  care  not  over 
what  broken  iiearts  or  untimely  graves  they  have  to 
step  in  the  attainment  of  their  object ;  sad  enough 
to  know  that  the  character  we  are  describing  is  no 
fiction,  but  a  living  reality,  and  while  we  trust  that 
the  history  of  this  erring  soul,  with  her  perverted 
gifts,  may  act  in  some  measure  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  may  be  tempted  to  enter  upon  tortuous 
paths,  yet  it  can  never  be  a  salutary  process  to  unfold 
the  windings  of  the  serpent  evil,  and  show  by  what 
means  the  rarest  qualities,  that  might  have  been  used 
to  noble-purposes  in  the  service  of  the  Qod  who  gave 
them,  may  be  degraded  to  the  basest  uses,  and  made 
the  ministers  of  falsehood  and  cruelty. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  heart  of  Laura  Wynd- 
ham was  untouched  by  that  divine  fire  of  the  love  of 
God,  which  can  make  the  desert  blossom  as  a  rose, 
and  turn  even  pain  and  suffering  into  sweetest  joy  if 
borne  for  the  dear  £edeemcr*s  sake.     This  mortal 


life  was  all  in  all  to  her,  and  she  never  really  looked 
beyond  it^  though  she  believed  herself  to  have  a 
faith  in  that  which  was  to  come,  and  now,  at  the 
point  of  her  career  at  which  she  stood — verging  on 
thirty,  sickened' of  the  dreamy  sameness- of  her  cxistF 
ence,  without  a  prospect  of  escape  from  it — it  vte 
hardly  strange  that  she,  such  as  she  was,  should 
seize,  with  almost  desperate  determination,  the  pos- 
sibility which  presented  itself  in  Bertrand  Lisle,  not 
only  of  release  from  a  detested  durance  in  her 
father's  miserable  home,  but  of  the  possession  of 
all  that  her  fancy  pictured  as  the  i>erfection  of 
happiness.  Marriage  with  him  had,  in  fact,  c?6i7 
attraction  life  could  offer  her.  He  was  himself  a 
thoroughly  lovable  individual — ^handsome,  agreeable, 
honourable,  and  good;  he  had  an  excellent  position; 
the  entrde  into  the  best  society ;  and  his  home  was  in 
the  gayest  and  sunniest  of  Continental  towns,  where 
music  and  laughter  were  in  the  very  air. 

What  wonder  that  she  set  herself  to  win  him  bj 
fair  means  or  by  foul,  and  thought  no  more  of  Mar; 
Trevelyan,  whose  happiness  she  might  bo  crushing  in 
the  process,  than  she  would  of  a  tender  flover 
trampled  under  her  feet  as  she  sped  on  some  ha^tj 
errand. 

And  this  much  more  may  be  said  for  Laura, 
though  it  would  not  have  stayed  her  course  had  it 
been  otherwise,  that  she  did  not  in  the  least  undei'* 
stand  the  depth  of  Mary  Trevelyan's  nature.  Sbe 
honestly  believed  her  cold,  and  incapable  of  strong 
feeling,  and,  although  she  knew  perfectly  well  by  her 
instincts  as  a  woman  that  Mary  did  love  Bertrand 
truly,  and  him  alone,  yet  she  believed  her  heart  to  be 
so  still  and  passionless,  that  even  his  loss,  she 
thought,  would  but  pass  over  it  as  a  light  cloud  soon 
dispersed ;  and  now,  though  Mary  had  to  die  for  it, 
though  John  Pemberton*s  life  should  be  for  era 
marred  and  broken,  she,  Laura  Wyndham,  meant  to 
be  Bertrand's  wife,  to  live  with  him  in  his  snnny 
palcuuo,  to  shine  like  a  star  at  his  diplomatic 
receptions,  to  spend  her  joyous  evenings  at  opeias 
and  baUs,  and  taste  at  last  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  spent  amid  the  allurements  of  the  world. 

So,  fi-om  that  first  morning  when  Bertrand,  coming 
out  of  his  room,  saw  her  dancing  in  through  the  open 
door  into  the  hall,  with  her  hands  full  of  devy 
flowers,  fau*er  even  than  in  his  dreams,  more  radiant 
than  the  morning  itself — to  the  day,  a  month  later, 
when  we  resume  the  record  of  events,  the  Lorelei 
ceased  not  for  a  single  moment  to  use  every  charo 
she  possessed,  every  art  she  could  devise,  to  allaie 
him  to  herself,  and  she  succeeded.  She  dazzled  U> 
senses,  she  captivated  his  fancy,  and  she  woke  a  sui- 
den  passion  in  his  heart  which  had  neither  the  depth 
nor  the  durability  of  the  sentiment  he  had  felt  and 
still  in  a  measure  retained  for  Mary  Trevelyan. 

.  As  it  happened,  there  was  nothing  whatever  t<> 
stay  Lurline  in  her  triumphant  course.  Ch^ili^ 
Davenant  had  left  Chiverley  two  or  three  days  afUf 
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Bertrand'8  arrival ;  he  just  remained  long  enough  to 
let  the  new-comer  see  clearly  that  he  had  neither 
eyes  nor  thooghts  for  any  one  but  Maiy,  and  the 
excessive  annoyance  and  distress  he  manifested  at 
having  to  leave  the  rectory  at  this  juncture  ootdd 
only  be  attributed  by  Bertrand  to  that  which  LurUne 
told  him  was  indeed  the  canse^  the  fear  that  he  him- 
self might  prove  a  rival  to  him  in  Miss  Trevelyan's 
affections.  In  actual  fact  Charlie's  great  imwilling- 
ness  to  leave  Chiverley  at  that  time  arose  from 
his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  Lorelei's  plans  for 
the  capture  of  him  on  whom  he  well  knew  Mary's 
whole  happiness  depended;  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  thus  abandoning  her  to  her  fate,  although  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  could  have  done  to  avert  it  had 
he  remained.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  he 
had  to  go;  and  Lurline  knew  well  how  to  make 
capital  with  Bertrand  out  of  his  miserable  looks  as 
he  bade  farewell  to  Mary. 

Laura  was  thoroughly  mistress  of  the  situation  so 
soon  as  he  was  gone;  for  Mary  never  by  word  or 
look  made  the  smallest  attempt  to  stand  between  her 
and  Bertrand,  or  to  keep  that  place  in  his  affections 
she  had  once  believed  to  be  her  own.  She,  like 
Bertrand  himself,  had  never  forgotten  the  avowal 
she  had  made  to  Mr.  Lisle  on  his  death-bedi  or  the 
possibility  that  he  might  have  repeated  her  words  to 
his  son ;  and  to  her  delicate  shrinking  nature  there 
could  be  no  terror  so  great,  no  pain  so  keen,  as  that 
v?hich  was  aroused  in  her  by  the  bare  thought  that 


Bertrand  might  marry  her  by  no  desire  of  his  own,  bnt 
out  of  reverence  to  his  father^s  wish,  and  compassion 
to  herself.  Her  dread  of  this  left  her  bnt  one  course 
to  pursue.  She  must  betray  no  sign  of  the  deep 
enduring  love  she  bore  him,  unless  he  made  it  un- 
mistakably plain  to  her  that  he  shared  it  heartily 
and  without  reserve.  She  was  careful,  therefore, 
even  when  they  were  alone,  which  was  but  seldom, 
to  show  him  only  the  sweet  gentleness  of  manner 
which  characterised  her  with  every  one ;  she  would 
speak  to  him  of  nurse  Parry,  or  of  any  recollections 
they,  might  have  in  common,  as  she  might  have  done 
with  any  old  friend,  and  when  the  Lorelei  came 
flashing  in  between  them,  as  she  invariably  did, 
Mary  would  quietly  give  way,  and  leave  them  to- 
gether, as  they  seemed  to  wish,  while  she  went  down 
to  the  village  to  attend  to  the  sick  poor,  whom  she 
did  not  think  it  right  to  neglect,  even  for  the  happi- 
ness of  being  in  the  same  room  with  Bertrand 
Lisle. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  month  of  his  visit,  to  which 
Mary  had  looked  forward  with  such  unutterable 
longing,  became  to  her  a  period  of  intense  and  silent 
suffering ;  for  she  understood  at  once,  by  the  power 
of  her  own  deep  affection,  that  he  was  being  strongly 
attracted  by  Laura,  and  she  felt  that  nothing  was 
left  to  her  but  to  stand  aside  and  see  all  that  was 
joy  and  hope  and  life  itself  to  her  x>as8  swiftly  away 
from  her  utterly  and  for  ever. 

(To  he  eoTUinued,) 
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Chapter  to  he  read — Acts  xxtrii.  (part  of). 

NTROBUCTION.  Remind  of  the  result 
of  St.  Paul's  trial.  To  whom  had  he  ap- 
pealed? Where  did  the  emperor  live? 
Must  therefore  be  sent  to  Rome.  Might 
go  by  sea  or  land.  Trace  the  two  routes 
on  a  map  (which  must  accompany  this 
this  lesson  throughout).  Which  would  be 
easier  in  days  of  bad  roads,  no  railroads,  &o,  ?  There- 
fore naturally  go  by  sea:  so  this  story  is  about  a  voyage. 
L  The  Tsavellsbs.  (Read  1 — 13.)  Of  whom 
did  the  party  consist?  and  what  do  we  know  of  them  ? 
(a)  Paul,  the  prisoner — how  delightful  the  sight  of 
the  sea  and  the  refreshing  sea-iiir,  after  two  years' 
imprisonment  I — would  quite  enjoy  it.  Remind  what  a 
great  traveller  he  had  always  been  by  sea  and  land. 
Who  else  is  there  ?  (&)  Aristarchus.  First  heard  of  at 
Cpbesus  (zix.  29)  as  Paul's  companion  in  travel, 
having  left  his  home  in  Macedonia  to  accompany 
Paul.  See  hew  constant  he  was  as  a  friend — not 
tired  of  him  or  ashamed  of  him  when  in  trouble 
and  prison.  Afterwards  called  "fellow  labourer" 
(Col.  iv.  10)  and  "fellow  prisoner"  (PhUemon  24). 


(c)  LuMe.  Show  how  this  is  evident  from  ver.  1,  the 
plural  "we"  showing  that  the  writer  was  present, 
had  been  left  in  Jerusalem  (xxi.  17) ;  how  glad  such 
old  friends  would  be  to  meet  again !  Would  be  quite 
a  happy  party  sailing  together.  Under  whose  charge 
was  the  prisoner?  (d)  Jvlius,  a  centurion.  Let 
children  notice  his  bearing,  not  haughty,  but  afiable 
even  to  a  prisoner  (ver.  8).  How  well  it  speaks  for 
both !  Paul  has  by  his  conduct  gained  the  oflScer's 
good-wiU,  and  Julius  recognises  the  worth  of  his 
prisoner.  Evidently  mutual  respect  between  the 
Roman  idolater  and  Christian  prisoner. 

Practical  Lesson.  Christian  courtesy. — Some  chil- 
dren like  to  be  rude  and  overbearing  to  servants  and 
juniors ;  some  also  sulk  when  punished  wrongfully: 
both  may  learn  a  lesson  from  Julius  and  Paul,  to  be 
pitiful,  courteous  (1  Pet.  iii.  8,  9) ;  so  will  receive 
blessing  and  be  imitators  of  Christ. 

II.  The  Course.  Now  let  children  trace  the 
course  on  a  map.  Start  from  Cssarea  by  a  coast- 
ing vessel,  belonging  to  and  bound  for  Adramyttium, 
on  coast  of  Mysia ;  touch  at  old  town  of  Sidon,  known 
ever  since  the  Flood  (QexL  x.  19);  go  on  shore  for 
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few  hoars,  then  sail  we^t  along  Mediterranean;  in- 
stead of  going  south  of  Cyprus,  obliged  hj  contrary 
winds  to  sail  between  it  and  the  continent;  wind 
being  west  they  sailed  north-west  to  Myra,  a  i>opu- 
lous  city;  there  transferred  to  large  corn-ship,  bound 
from  Alexandria,  in  Sgypt — the  great  com  country — 
for  Itsly.  Wind  still  being  west,  and  not  allowing 
a  straight  course,  obliged  to  saU  south  of  Crete 
(ver.  7)  to  Fair  Havens,  where  they  anchor  in  the 
little  harbour.  Now  a  consultation  is  held.  Paul 
advises  to  stay  where  they  are;  large  ship;  276 
people  on  board  (vexv  37);  winter  coming  on;  the 
great  fast  Day  of  Atonement,  or  tenth  day  of  seventh 
month,  i.«.,  September,  being  past;  this  sea»  which 
he  had  often  crossed,  being  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather.  ICaster  of  ship  urges  to  push  on  to  Phenice, 
the  other  harbour  of  Crete  (ver.  12) ;  which  would 
naturally  be  more  listened  to  ?  So  th^  wait  for  a 
south  wind,  and  again  set  sail. 

IIL  Thx  Storm.  (Bead  14—26)  Phenice,  only  thirty 
mUes  off;  with  fair  wind,  would  be  there  in  few  hours. 
Soon  wind  changes,  and  ship  caught  by  fearful  hva- 
rioane;  driven  south-west  before  wind;  boat  towed 
behind  now  drawn  into  the  ship ;  tdmbers  strongly 
bound  with  ropes.  Now  the  quicksands  on  north 
coast  of  Africa  are  neared ;  great  fear,  so  the  top- 
sails hauled  down;  some  of  the  cargo  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Picture  the  scene :  the  dark  and  lurid  sky ; 
the  sea  rolling  in  giant  waves ;  the  wind  howling . 
ship  tossed  by  the  hurricane ;  now  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  now  riding  on  the  top  of  the  waves;  the 
crew  and  passengers  and  prisoner  working  night  and 
day  at  the  pumps,  throwing  overboard  the  unneces- 
sary sails;  no  observations  taken;  hope  of  being 
saved  all  gone.  Now  the  prisoner  stands  forward, 
calm  and  collected,  to  give  advice.  Picture  him  on 
the  deck,  the  sailors  and  passengers  eagerly  listen- 
ing ;  his  voice — ^before  heard  at  Athens  on  Kars  Hill, 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  stairs  of  the  Temple,  at  Csasarea 


before  Festus  and^  Agrippa — again  gains  hearing 
Let  children  notice  his — (a)  AMiwranee.  What  w;^uiiing 
had  he  given  them  before  P  Was  it  heeded  F  Now 
how  is  he  assured  of  safely  P  To  him  alone  has  the 
angel  come;  what  a  testimony  to  him  as  under 
special  protection  of  Qod!  (d)  HU  faUh:  in  whom 
had  he  believed?  What  precious  proofs  had.  God 
given  of  His  protection!  So  now  he  trusts  Trim, 
and  has  no  fear;  and  all  are  to  be  safe  as  well  as 
himself. 

Pbactzgal  Lbssons.  (1)  C(n^denee  in  d/omger.  Who 
alone  was  calm  in  danger  P  Whom  did  St.  Paol 
serve  P  He  confessed  God  before  men,  and  so  was 
preserved  and  encouraged  by  God.  So  Daniel  was 
preserved;  and  Peter  in  prison.  Similar  promises 
to  all  GKxL's  people.  Need  fear  no  evil  if  only  are  in 
the  path  of  the  righteous;  s.^.,  young  boy  at  school, 
servant  in  kitchen,  if  do  right,  will  be  kept  from 
evil.  {2)ThamnMbryofAngdi.  Tell  children  meaning 
of  word  angel,  as  messenger,  sent  by  God  to  minister 
to  His  children.  Thus,  angel  came  to  Christ  after 
temptation  (Matt.  iv.  11),  in  Garden  of  Gtethsemane 
(Luke  zziL  48) ;  to  Paul  at  CtBsarea^  and  now  In  the 
ship.  So  always  the  angels  near  us  (Ps.  zxziv.  6), 
to  wlusper  consolation,  to  cheer  spirit,  to  indine  to 
pray.  This  for  comfort  and  protection  of  ssints; 
not  alone  in  danger ;  God  himself  near,  and  angels 
sent  to  help.  Only  be  quite  sure  we,  like  Paol,  do 
serve  God,  thus  may  claim  promises  of  support. 

QaegHUmM  io  he  antwered* 

1.  Who  were  the  traveUers  to  Bome  ?  Say  what 
you  can  about  them. 

2.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  the  behaTiosr 
of  Paul  and  Julius  P 

3.  Describe  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

4.  Name  any  incident  in  the  storm. 

6.  What  character  did  St.  Paul  exhibit  in  the  stonn  P 
6.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  P 
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CHAPTER  IL 
I  AM£S  walked  straight  on  along  the  road, 
without  troubling  himself  to  inquire 
whither  it  led.  He  saw  a  vista  of  green 
trees  and  fields  before  him,  and  that 
was  enough. 

After  going  on  some  distance  he  came  to  a  rismg 
ground,  and,  when  he  had  gained  the  summit,  stood 
still  involuntarily,  ts  contemplate  the  scene  around 
him.  Bieh  woods  stretched  out  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  an  open  undulating  country,  which  lay 
smiling  in  the  floods  of  golden  light  which  the  sun 
at  that  hour  in  the  evening  sheds  over  the  earth, 
■eeming  as  if  he  would  fain,  before  departing,  pour 


out  upon  her  his  richest  choicest  blessings.  His 
slanting  beams  glanced  fitfully  here  and  there ;  not* 
as  in  mid-day,  lighting  up  ererything  impartiaiDy, 
but  as  if,  before  bidding  adieu,  he  was  singling  out 
special  favourites  for  a  special  distinction;  darting 
upon  certain  leaves  of  the  copper-beech  and  ^^*^«"^ 
them  to  glow  with  a  bright  red  blush ;  alighting  on 
a  few  late  sprays  of  drooping  laburnum  which  werv 
still  left  hanging  on  the  tree,  and  making  them  shine 
like  burnished  gold,  and*  glancing  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  elms  or  oaks,  danced  here  and  there 
upon  their  leaves,  which  seemed  at  his  touch  to  re- 
new their  youth  and  stand  out  in  the  bright  tender 
green  of  early  spring. 
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Ckmtrastod  with  the  London  courts  and  alleys 
James  had  lately  left,  this  fair  scene  apx>eaTed  a 
perfect  paradise  in  his  eyes. 

For  he  had  been  bom  and  reared  amid  country 
sights  and  sounds,  and  had  loved  them  in  his  boy- 
hood; and  it  had  been  only  since  he  had  left  them 
that  he  had  gone  on  so  rapidly  in  his  downward 
course,  falling  lower  and  lower,  until  he  had  reached 

his  present  point.    And  that  was James  started 

as  he  thought  what  it  was;  for,  compared  with  the 
peace  and  purity  which  all  Kature  around  him 
breathed,  it  seemed  to  stand  out  in  darker  colours 
than  it  had  ever  done  before. 

Not  only  had  he  by  this  time  grown  accustomed  to 
vice  of  every  description,  from  which  he  would  once 
have  shrunk  with  horror,  not  only  was  he  learning 
to  drink  and  swear,  and  indulge  in  evil  passions 
without  restraint,  but,  beyond  that,  he  stood  com- 
mitted to  join  in  an  act  of  robbery  that  very  night  t 
He  had  given  his  word  to  his  neighbour,  Peter  Bell, 
to  meet  him  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  with 
him,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  in  the  still  mid- 
night hour»  peipecrate  the  long  contemplated  and 
carefully  concerted  deed  of  sin  and  shame. 

So  cautiously  and  cleverly  had  it  been  planned 
that  there  seemed  no  risk  of  detection,  but  a  certain 
prospect  of  sudden  and  easily  acquired  riches,  which 
the  two  had  been  coveting  so  eagerly,  that  they  had 
with  difficulty  put  a  curb  upon  their  impatience,  and 
waited  until  the  most  favourable  opportunity.  Now, 
at  length,  the  time  was  nearly  come.  That  morning 
they  had  said  to  one  another  in  low  whispers,  aa  they 
separated,  "  To-night,  at  twelve  o'clock." 

At  this  point  in  his  reverie  James  started  violently, 
for  the  words  suddenly  fell  upon  his  ears—"  Thou 
fool :  this  night,  aye — this  vwy  tiighi^^ihj  soul  may 
be  required  of  thee  I" 

The  effect  upon  him  was  almost  like  that  of  an 
electric  shock.  He  trembled  as  he  looked  around, 
for  he  could  see  no  human  being ;  it  almost  appeared 
as  if  the  air  itself  must  have  uttered  the  sounds. 
But  again,  distinctly  and  clearly,  came  those  words 
of  plain  and  awful  warning — "  This  night  thy  soul 
may  be  required  of  thee ;  then " 

"Aye,  then  /"  thought  James,  "ihen/*'  And  at  that 
instant  he  seemed  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss 
where  all  was  dark  as  blackest  night.  He  listened, 
and  again  heard  the  voice,  though  this  time  the 
wind  did  not  bear  the  words  to  him. 

Going  forward  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded, 
lie  at  length  came  upon  a  group  of  people  standing 
listening  to  some  one  who,  from  a  more  elevated 
point  of  ground,  was  addressing  them  in  distinct, 
earnest  tones.  James  was  irresistibly  attracted 
nearer,  and  he  too  stood  and  listened. 

The  speaker  went  on.  "  Aye,  my  friends,  it  may  be 
this  very  night  the  summons  will  come ;  but  what 
then?  To  those  who  love  the  Master's  voice  it  will 
be  a  joyful  sound  to  hear  Him  calling  them  to  come 


up  higher^  and  take  their  place  in  Hia  courts  above* 
And  picture  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  what  those  oeurta 
will  be.  If  you  look  around,  doesn't  the  swee^ 
beauty  of  the  scene  lying  before  you  seem  to  touch 
and  soften  your  heart,  and  fill  it  with  gentler,, 
calmer  feelings  P  Then  think  what  it  will  be  to  gaie 
upon  Him '  who  is  altogether  lovely,'  and  to  walk  those 
courts  whose  glories  no  words  we  have  can  describe  t 

"But  there  are  some  who  have  w4  yet  learned 
to  love  the  Master's  voice;  who  have  up  to  thia 
moment  been  dwelling  in  scenes  of  strife  and  sin  ^ 
to  whom  it  would  be  a  fearful  and  a  terrible  thing 
to  hear  the  words,  'This  night  thy  soul  shall  be 
required  of  thee.'  Then  let  them  listen;  for  the 
Master  has  a  word  for  them,  too— a  word  not,  as  we 
might  expect^  of  condemnation,  but  of  gentlest 
entreaty.  Listen !  this  is  it :  '  Turn  ye !  oh,  torn 
ye  I  for  why  will  ye  die  P  Come  unto  Me.  and  I 
will  wash  you  clean  in  the  blood  I  sh6d  for  you^ 
and  your  sins  and  your  iniquities  will  I  remember 
no  more.'  Oh,  then,  come  to  Him.  Leave  your 
deeds  of  sin,  your  evil  passions,  your  toiling  and 
hankering  after  this  world's  riches ;  leave  it  aU» 
and  come  to  Him.  Ask  Him  for  His  holy  spirit 
to  help  you,  and  He  will  give  it  to  you  as  fully 
and  as  freely  as  the  air  yon  breathe." 

For  a  time  James's  thoughts  no  longer  followed 
the  speaker;  he  was  pondering  so  deeply  upon 
what  he  had  just  heard.  At  length,  however,  hiei 
attention  was  again  caught,  by  the  words— "Bnt 
if  you  would  come  to  Him,  my  friends,  it  must 
be  by  leaving  your  sins  behind  you,  for  Hi» 
eye  searches  out  every  hidden  act.  He  is  ever 
close  beside  you;  when  you  least  remember  it^ 
when  you  have  stolen  away  in  secret,  as  you  think,, 
out  of  range  of  every  eye,  to  work  some  deed  of 
darkness.  He  too  comes  in,  and  stands  by  looking- 
on.  You  cannot  keep  Him  outi  No  bolts  nor  barsi 
can  do  that;  though  you  do  not  hear  His  footfaU^ 
for  it  is  noiseless  as  when  he  once  walked  upoa 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  waters  there  gave  back  m> 
echo  to  His  tread;  and  it  is  just  so  now,  as  He« 
glides  through  dosed  doors  into  dark  places,  wher^ 
deeds  of  sin  are  being  planned  or  committed,  and 
hears  and  notes  it  all. 

"  But  there  is  cne  door  through  which  He  entersi 
not  until  He  is  invited;  and  that  is  the  door  of  our 
hearts.  We  may  keep  that  dosed  against  Him  if  we* 
dioose;  but  if  we  will  open  it  He  will  come  in — 
silently,  noiselesdy,  as  I  have  said  He  once  walked 
upon  the  waves ;  and  in  that  case  Hie  coming  in 
will  be  to  bless  and  heal  and  fill  with  joy  unspeak- 
able the  hitherto  empty  joyless  heart." 

Still  more  the  speaker  said,  but  James  heeded  it* 
not ;  he  had  heard  enough.  Strange  unwonted  fad- 
ings were  stirring  within  him.  The  sin  which  h^ 
had  pledged  himself  to  commit  that  night  stood  oub 
in  distinct  lines  of  darkest  dye,  as  he  thouglit  of  thab 
Eye  which  would  be  upon  him,  that  Presence  whiolk 
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would  be  beside  him  all  the  tune,  and  'whioh  he 
oonld  not  shut  out,  tzy  as  he  would.  But  if  he 
would  leaye  his  sins,  that  Presence  might  be  to  him 
a  delight  instead  of  a  dread ! 

He  tamed  and  waJked  on,  little  needing  where  he 
went,  so  that  it  was  away  from  the  great  city.  On 
he  went,  haunted  by  the  thoughts  that  had  so  lately 
been  awakened  in  him;  and  when  the  shades  of 
night  fell  h^  was  still  hurrying  on,  as  though  pursued 
by  some  terrible  fear,  by  some  enemy  that  was 
treading  on  his  steps,  and  might  overtake  him  unless 
he  pressed  ever  on  and  on. 

A  tremendous  struggle  was  going  on  within  him  : 
a  choioe  between  life  and  death ;  between  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  of  light.  Which  would  win  the  day  ? 
The  chains  of  sin  with  which  he  had  allowed  hiVnself 
to  be  bound  were  strong ;  but  there  was  One  strong 
enough  to  break  them  and  set  him  free.  Woidd  he 
cry  to  Him,  cry  mightily  for  deliyerance,  or  would 
he  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  the  eril  one,  tempting 
him  with  visions  of  gain  and  sinful '  ex^oyment  ? 
Would  he,  with  a  violent  wrench,  tear  himself  from 
his  present  life  and:  associations,  or  would  he  prove 
too  feeble  and  faint-hearted  for  such  a  course,  and 
return  to  his  late  haunts  and  companions,  to  fall  yet 
lower  than  before  P  ' 

It  waa  the  turning-point  in  his  life— the  moment 
that  was  to  decide  his  future  destinies. 

And  again,  and  again'  he  murmured  as  he  walked 
along,  ''Twelve  o'clock  to-night!  twelve  o'clock 
to-night ! " 

Ah,  where  wonld  twelve  o'clock  that  night  find 
him  ? 

{To  he  eontinuid.) 
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198.  It  is  stated  in  Exodus  iv.  27,  that  God  told 
Aaron  to  go  and'  meet  Moses.  What  proof  have  we 
that  this  was  done  in  a  vision  ? 

199.  What  was  the  value  of  the  books  burned  at 
Ephesus  by  those  who  dealt  in  familiar  ^irits  and 
used  "  curious  arts  ?  " 

200.  How  long  did  David  reign  over  JuddUi  oJUm 
in  Hebron  ? 

201.  What  general  recommendation  does  St.  Paul 
give  as  to  the  conduct  of  public  services  ? 

202.  What  expression  was  used  by  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  Bible  to  signify  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  of  Israel  ? 

203.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  was  a  stumbliog- 
block  to  the  Jews  ? 

204.  What  proof  have  we  that  David  was  much 
impressed  by  the  power  of  the  archen  in  the  army  ol 
the  Philistines  ? 

AMSWXSS  TO   QUBSTIONS  Olf   PAflB   480. 

187.  Ten  thousand  talents  of  silver  (Esther  iii.  9). 

188.  "  Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  dajs. 
But  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother"  (Gal.  i.  18,  19). 

189.  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 

190.  Job  xxxix.  13,  14. 

191.  A  red  and  lowering  sky  in  the  morning  (M:<rt. 
zvi.  2),  and  a  cloud  rising  out  of  the  west  (Mark 
xii.  64). 

192.  The  attempt  made  by  Haman  to  destaroy  all  the 
Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Ahasnerus  (Esther  ix.  20—26). 


THE    FOLDED    LAMB. 


HAVE  a  little  child  in  heaven, 

A  dear  one  angel-bright ; 
Christ  unto  her  a  crown  has  given. 

And  garments  pure  and  white. 

She  stands  upon  the  crystal  sea. 

Before  the  Throne  above. 
With  harp,  and  palm  of  victory. 

And  sings  the  song  of  love. 

I  miss  the  hands  that  clung  to  me. 
And  made  my  heart  so  glad ; 

I  miss  her  prattle  and  her  glee ; 
And  I  am  very  sad. 

God's  will  be  done^-^He  knoweth  best : 

Her  wanderings  are  o'er ; 
ISj  little  lamb  is  safe  at  rest 

Where  sin  can  hurt  no  more.  ' 

She  might  have  strayed — I  cannot  tell ; 
Christ  knew  what  lay  before ; 


But  now  I  know  that  all  is  well. 
And  fear  for  her  na  more. 

Before  one  rising  cloud  could  dim 

Her  sky,  or  drop  in  tears, 
Christ  came  and  took  her  home  with  Him 

To  summer  all  the  years. 

I  often  think,  where  she  has  gone 

What  honour  great  I  bear. 
That  I  have  one  before  the  Throne 

Who  calls  me  "  mother  "  there ! 

She  is  with  Christ — and  I  am  His ; 

Bound  Him  our  hearts  entwine ; 
And  tho'  far  up  the  heights  of  bliss. 

In  heaven  she  still  is  mine. 

And  oh !  when  I  my  own  shall  meet^ 

Together  we  shall  go, 
And  cast  our  crowns  before  His  feet. 

And  learn  His  love  to  know  ! 

J.  Hth. 


tPrmwa  4r  M.  E.  Ed» 


SHOTJID  I  STAY   ON   MY  WAY. 


■DDleM  enoiag  BotUea  Icnr 
On  durkaoms  gnuB,  and  men  hare  l»id 
Aside  thoT  daTWOrk  tools,  to  go  ' 
On  borne  along  hj  giore  and  glade; 


And  all  tbe  rooks  haT«  floated  b; 

Cerhead,  to  seek  theiz  rooetiiig  tceee, 
While  pale  sod  paler  shine  the  leaze 

And  mead,  below  ^le  bigb-meoned  s^ ; — 
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Then  on  my  way,  beside  the  screen 

Of  bank  and  bough,  or  -whore  nfay  blow 
The  wind,  through  gate  or  bar-way,  keen 

Or  soft,  along  the  way  I  go ; 
Should  I  stay  still  for  anything. 

Unless  to  see,  below  the  oak, 

A  knot  of  little  fairy  folk. 
All  dancing  in  a  whirling  ring  ? 

Yes  !  By  the  elm  I  fain  would  stay. 
And  gaze  on  that  now  lonely  mounds 

Where,. on  a  long-gone  summer  day, 
We  sat,  in  mirth,  upon  the  ground ; 

Or,  by  the  orcluLrd's  ivied  wall. 

Up  where  we  saw  dear  Mary  stand, 
While  apples  from  her  lifted  hand 

Mew  out  in  many  a  blushing  ball. 


Or  at  the  stile  that  some  lost  mate 
Sprang  sprily  o*er  in  one  high  lea|); 

Or  at  the  slowly-slamxfiing  gate 

That  fell  from  hands  now  still  in  sleep ; 

Or  at  the  bridge  that  reaches  pale 
O'er  water  where,  in  summers  past^ 
•Our  boat,  before  the  npward  blast. 

Oft  stemmed  the  stream  with  bunted  saiL 

But  even  while  I  thus  might  stay. 

The  time  would  still  be  gliding  on. 
And  wafting  later  things  away, 

Where  those  of  olden  time  have  gone ; 
O  night !  O  night !  how  very  dear 

Thy  light  brings  baok  an  earlier  sky ; 

O  night !  O  night !  how  Very  nigh 
Those  sights  bring  back  another  year. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 


BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF   "THE  TROUBLES  OF   CHATTT  AXTD  KOIXT, 


»»    <r 


THE  DINGT     HOUSE   AT    EIENSINGTON, 


€t 


QUEEN   UADOE, 


»>      €i 


»> 


AOAINST   HEBSELF/'    ETC.,   ETC.,   ETC. 


CHAFTSB  ZSX-IX)BOTHY  SHaAGED. 

CANNOT   bear    September ;    there    is 
always  something  very  sad  about  it," 
Dorothy  said,  wearily,  as  she  sat  with 
her  betrothed  beneath  the   boughs  of 
the  sycamore-tree. 
She  never  had  anything  to  talk  to  him  about — or 
very  seldom,  at  anyra/fco— and  when  he  talked  to  her 
of  a  hundred  things  she  neither  oared  for  nor  under- 
stood, ^e  quietly  sailed  off  in  a  day-dream. 

He  used  to  think  she  wo>nld  awake  some  day  to 
the  realities  he  saw  so  keenly,  and  ^  so  he  waited 
patiently  till  the  time  should  eome. 


«J.-: 


future  ones  will  belong  to  others,  aad  I  may  look  oa. 
but  shall  never  feel  they  are  mine  any  more.*' 

*•  Where  did  you  get  your  strange  fancies  from, 
Dorothy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Ton  must  read  more,  and  iMim  to  think  more, 
on'  hard  healthy  subjects,  and  get  all  those  miserable 
ideas  out  of  your  head.  You  should  learn  to  oecopj 
yourself." 

"That  is  what  you  always  say,"  she  aasverei 
•*  But  what' oMi  I  do  ?  " 

'  ♦*  I- Ur^ld  sotbe*  work  for  yon  by-andby.  We  will 
"^-etndy  tog9th(»r,v.dMK    -You  shall  write  for  me  somc- 


"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said,i<quie1^yV'  in  aMw«  to  %eff  va^  f ^mes,  ix>0](  ycf%KwAte  stich  a  nice  hand,  Dorothy. 


mark,  but  without  the  ^ghteet  shadd^of  ciirioliit{f%t'-' 
his  voice,  or  even  looking  v!p  firam -hi*  book.»» '  -fv  .    -*• 

"  It  is  the  month  in  whieh  the  leaves  4M^n  lK>  Ml, 
you  know,  just  as  if  they  were  tryinff-ta'-makea  pall 
fer  the  dead  summer."  ..r*  . 

"  'Yes,  dear,"  in  the  same  tone.  -< .    '   •  ^4*. 

"I  hate  being  called  'dear!^"  she  bvoke  oat, 
passionately.  ....*•..'. 

He  looked  up  then.  - -r  ->- 

"My  dear  child,?' lie  saU^^indl^,  '^what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  *'  -tmi.  fa^tf^t  down  his  book  -oa  the 
end  of  the  seat,  and,  taking  her  hands  in  his,  looked 
other  face,  and  at  the  two  brown  eyes  into  which 
the  tears  were  dowly  stealing. 
^  "Don't  call  me  '  ehild'  either,"  she  said. 
'  It  used  to  be  Adrian  Fuller's  term  of  endearment, 
and  now  she  could  not  bear  that  he  should  use  it. 

"  Then  T\\  call  you  my  little  girl,"  he  said,  ten- 
derly; "and  so  teH  me  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered ;  "  only  the  summer  has 
gone,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  feel  as  if  all  the  past  sum- 
mers belonged  to  me,  and  \  lived  in  them,  but  the 


-«YeB,"-ifae  SKidv  not  at  all  delighted  with  tb^ 
prospMt  or  propitiated  by  the  praise.      "Shall  to= 
Always  ^orkP  "  die  asked,  after  a  minute  or  tva 
^Yesjihopeso." 
An^t^Mit,  se«i«g  thatrthe^tean  had  vaaiAed  from 

her eyes/half  absently  he  opened  his  book  agaic^ 
and  she  sat  thinking. 

^  ShFO  'had  been  engaged  a  month,  and  she  was  «" 
tired  of  itw  It  was  like  being  in  school,  she  thongbt. 
though  Bchoid  was  a  thing  abe  had- -never  knoviu 
She  thoQght  when  aha  aaoBptBd:4i>ec»ge  Btokesler. 
too; that- after  all  Adrian  ShtQer-would  be  sorry,  9s^^ 
even  his  sympathy  woold  be  grateful  to  her ;  hot  no. 
he  had  only  seemed  a  little  surprised — that  was  aU 
And  Netta  had  been  delighted;  it  was  a  step  towards 
the  prosperity  of  the  family,  she  considered ;  and  her 
mother  and  father  had  been  pleased  also,  aad  kissed 
her,  and  told  her  that  now  she  must  leave  off  fc'^ 
wild  roving  habits*  and  behave  Hke  a  young  W-J '. 
and  her  rebellious  spjurit  rose  at  the  speeeh.  As  f<'f 
Tom,  he  had  chaffed  her  in  no  sparing  terms,  aai 
it  had  fretted  and  worried  her;  and  Will  and  SsB/ 
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seemed  to  ihink  that  as  she  was  engaged  she  was 
no  longer  one  of  themselyes,  and  so  thej  left  her  to 
her  own  devices,  and  the  old  happy  life  went  for  ever. 

CTeorge  Blakesley  was  always  with  her — always 
bringing  her  books  to  read,  and  talking  to  her  of 
things  she  oonld  not  and  would  not  understand  or 
like,  and  she  got  impatient,  and  angry,  and  fretful. 
He  was  always  kind>  always  affectioziate  and  patient, 
and  willing  to  explain  things,  but  still  she  shrank 
from  him.  She  was  grateful  to  him ;  for,  did  he  not 
love  her  ?  Yet  she  was  not  safcisfied,  and  longed — 
oh,  how  wildly  she  longed ! — to  be  free ;  but  she  felt 
chained  and  bound. 

He  shut  his  book  presently.  '*It  is  getting 
dusky,"  he  said.  '*  Get  your  hat,  dear,  and  let  us  go' 
a  little  way.*' 

She  meekly  obeyed  him ;  and  they  sauntered  out 
at  the  garden  gate,  and  on  through  the  dim  lanes. 

"  Dorothy,*'  he  said,  presently,  "  will  you  come  to 
tea  to-morrow  at  my  house.  You  have  never  seen  it 
yet,  you  know,  and  I  want  you  to  meet  my  aunts.' 
We  have  been  engaged  a  month,  and  they  have  hot 
seen  you  yet." 

She  had  always  put  it  oft 
Oh  no,  no ! "  she  answered,  shrinkingly. 
Why  not?     You  shall  come  to  early  iea;.with 
your  mother,  in  the  aftemocm.    My  aunts  ave  nice 
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old  ladies,  and  they  will  be  so  fond  of  my  little  girl. 
We'll  invite  Netta  too." 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  she  pleaded. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  I  have  asked  them  already,  so  you 
must  manage  it.  I  saw  them  to-day^  and  they  were 
so  anxious  to  see  you."  Then  there  came  a  dead 
silence^  and  they  walked  on.  "  Don't  you  think  we 
might  be  married  this  year  ?    ■     "  he  began. 

"Oh  no,  no!" 

"Why  not,  dear?" 

"  Oh  please  don't ! "  she  broke  out ;  "  oh  pray 
let  me  off !  I  don't  want  to  be  married,  and  I  shall 
never  do— indeed  I  shall  not !  I  am  not  half  clever 
enough;  and  I  would  give  the  world  to  be  free  again. 
Oh,  George,  do  let  me  off !  I  am  not  old  enough  yet, 
and  want  to  be  by  myself  a  little  longer  1" 

"  My  dear  child  I "  he  said,  when  a  pause  came, 
and  reverting  in  his  surprise  to  the  old  phrase,  *'  you 
mustn't  go  on  like  this.  You  quits  distress  me.  It 
is  all  strange  to  you  yet,  dear." 

"  Oh  no---it  is  not  that,"  she  said,  sadly ;  "  but  I 
shall  never  be  re6onciled  to  it.  Wtm't  you  let  me 
off?"  she  pleaded. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  long  k«g  gmve  look. 

"  No,  dear,"  he  answered.  **  I  could  not  bear  to 
do  that  now.  You  will  get  reconciled  in  time.  I  can* 
not  let  you  off."       {To  he  conMnued) 
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BY  THX  BEV.   W.   COVINaXON,   HU..,   YIGAJL  OF   8T.   IiXTE'S'S, ,  SHEPHSBD'S  BUSH. 


T  has  sometimes  been  brought  as  a 
charge  against  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  very  many  of  His  sayiiigs 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  that  sopae,  i 
if  not  all,  of  His  teadiing  is  copied 
irom  philosophers  who  are  com- 
monly called  heathen;  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  part  of  His  religion  which 
can  be  called  original.  The  charge  contains  a  half- 
truth  under  which  there  lies  a  fundamental  error.  ■ 
It  is  indeed  true  that  Christ  has  taken  and  made 
his  own  much  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  ancient 
philosophy.  In  accomj^ishing  that  Tast  mission 
Y^ich  He  came  into  the  world  to  finish.  He  never, 
hesitated  to  take  and  to  use  for  His  own  purposes 
those  lesser  revelations  by  which  His  Father  in 
heaven  had  spoken  of  old.  He  stated  expressly 
that  He  was  come  to  fulfil — ^that  is,  to  fill  out,  to 
expand,  and  to  complete — all  that  had  gone  before, 
and  that  in  Him  would  be  found  the  substance  of 
vrhich  that  had  been  the  shadow.  It  follows  as  a 
matter  of  coarse  that  it  is  easy  to  select  from 
His  teaching  ideas  and  even  sentences  to  which  a 
previous  utterance  had  been  given,  and  to  show 
that  men  have  straggled  in  all  ages  after  some  of 
the  ideas  of  His  religiea. 


But  it  is  a  very  great  mistake,  to  sappose  that 
Christianity  in  its  essence  is  simply  a  compila- 
tion of  doctrines  and  dogmas  and  ethical  precepts. 
Were  it  so,  a  man  would  be  justified  in  catting 
away  from  it  all  that  was  to  be  found  written,  or 
even  indicated,  in  the  writings  and  the  lives  of  the 
pre-Christian  heroes,  and  so  in  reducing  it  to  a 
residuum  of  that  which  was  purely  original  But 
such  is  not  at  all  its  character.  Christianity  is 
not  at  all  a  mere  code  of  ethics,  or  of  morality,  or 
of  casuistiy.  Christianity  is  a  Person  and  a  li^, 
embodying  perhaps  much  that  had  been  written 
before,  but  embodying  it  in  a  Person,  and  setting 
it  forth  in  a  life,  after  a  manner  to  which  nothing 
else  can  eompare.  Christianity  is  an  enthusiasm, 
using  perhaps  the  weapons  of  antiquity,  but 
using  them  after  such  a  fashion  as  had  never  been 
previously  attempted.  ChrisManity  is  a  motive 
power,  infloencing  the  life  not  so  much' by  the 
regulation  of  outward  actions  as  by  the  infusion  of 
a  spirit  into  the  heart.  And  if  you  could  prove 
t*'  me,  whioh  yon  cannot,  that  every  word  of 
Christ's  teaching  was  taken  from  some  external 
source,  you  would  not  in  the  least  shake  my  faith 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  something  in  Christianity 
different  fh>m  all  other  systems  which  the  world  has 
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ever  seen,  and  lifting  it  up  high  above  them — 
high  as  heaven  above  earth. 

Now»  wo  have  a  special  instance  of  this  nse  hj 
Christ  and  his  apostles  of  a  pre-existing  idea  in 
the  conception  of  a  vast  brotherhood,  a  general 
membership  one  with  another,  upon  which  they 
80  strongly  and  so  frequently  insist.  It  was  not  a 
new  conception;  it  was  one  which  many  a  philo- 
sopher, mahy  a  sage,  and  many  a  leader,  had 
tried  to  embody.  The  belief  even  in  a  gre&t 
brotherhood  of  mankind  had  struggled  to  Uve  in 
many  a  bygone  age.  Very  imperfectly  indeed  had 
it  been  realised ;  very  faintly  had  it  been  sketched; 
yet  down  the  ages  it  had  floated,  like  a  dream  of 
some  lost  paradise,  fading  away  like  a  dream 
from  those  who  most  longed  to  grasp  it,  yet 
appearing  again,  and  never  utterly  disappearing, 
because  thei*e  lay  beneath  it  a  tru^  which  was 
even  divine,  but  reserved  for  revelation  only  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  It  was  indeed  true— and 
philosophers  of  old  had  seen  its  truth— that  man 
can  only  reach  his  highest  development  when  he 
is  joined  by  firm  and  lasting  bonds  in  the  unity  of 
brotherhood,  when  he  is  a  member  of  a  society 
which  gives  him  common  sympathies,  common 
wants,  common  feelings  with  others,  and  that  he 
who  lives  utterly  apart  from  others  will  soon  be 
utterly  deprived  of  all  nobility  of  character,  and 
lost  in  selfish  isolation.  That  idea,  once  born  into 
the  world,  had  struggled  through  many  an  age  to 
gain  for  itself  a  more  general  acceptance ;  but  all 
human  endeavours  to  maintain  it  had  failed.  Men 
had  tried  power,  only  too  soon  to  find  it  melt  away. 
Jlen  had  tried  philosophy,  and  preached  that^all 
men  are  one,  only  to  find  it  a  miserable  failure. 
Men  had  tried  self-interest,  and  pointed  out  the 
greater  strength  of  unity  and  of  united  action :  but 
all  their  efforts  had  signally  failed,  and  it  was  only 
that  germ  of  divine  truth  which  it  contained 
which  had  kept  the  idea  alive  so  long.  It  was 
reserved  for  Christ  to  reveal  that  one  great  fact 
upon  which  the  whole  rested — the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  that  great  name,  the  Father,  which  men 
had  sgught  after  before,  but  never  found.  That 
was  the  great  distinction  which  makes  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  His  apostles  as  to  the  brother- 
hood of .  men  different  to  the  teaching  of  all  the 
philosophers  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen — that 
while  they  only  strove  to  teach  brotherhood  from 
below.  He  taught  Fatherhood  from  above;  He 
taught  that  men  were  brothers  because  they  were 
sons  of  God,  and  that  that  ^miliar  conception  of 
family  life  and  family  love  so  dear  to  each  one  of 
their  hearts  was  only  the  reflex  of  a  vast  truth, 
transcending  all  time  and  all  space,  that  all  men 
were  God's  children,  and  therefore  brothers. 

I  have  said  that  this  conception  of  brotherhood 
had  struggled  to  live  in  the  ages  preceding  Christ, 
Imt  was  definitely  established  upon  a  lasting  basis 


only  by  Him.  I  h^ve  said  that  while  all  human 
means  had  failed  to  establish  it,  the  revelation  of 
Qod  as  a  Father,  loving  each  one  of  His  children  and 
asking  from  them  love  in  return*  that  revelation 
which  was  given  in  Christ,  gave  an  entirely  new 
aspect  to  the  thought  of  man's  brotherhood,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  has  caused  it  to  strengthen 
and  to  develope  with  a  power  previously  unknown. 
I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  matters  of  hiatory  to 
convince  you  that  this  is  so. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  reverence  for  human 
life  which  has  sprung  into  being  under  the  au- 
spices of  Christianity.  Infanticide,  suicide*  the 
games  of  the  arena,  with  all  their  wanton  pro- 
digality of  destruction,  where  are  thej  now? 
Consigned,  by  the  influence  which  Christianity  has 
had  upon  the  popular  mind,  to  the  well-merited 
doom  of  popular  execration.  And  what  has  be- 
come of  that  vast  institution  of  slavery,  with  all 
its  organised  system  of  laws  and  regulations, 
which  was  once  the  basis  of  civilised  and  un- 
civilised society.  It  has  been  driven  by  Chris- 
tianity outside  the  limits  of  modem  civilisation, 
and,  though  the  struggle  has  been  a  long  one  by 
which  it  has  striven  to  live,  yet  at  last  it  has  sno- 
cumbed.  Or,  to  turn  from  that  which  Christianity 
has  destroyed  to  that  which  it  has  built  up> 
look  at  the  vast  system  of  charitable  relief,  of 
systematic  help  in  times  of  poverty  and  of  sick- 
ness, which  every  Christian  nation  i%  now  proud 
to  maintain.  I  do  not  pause  to  ask  what  kinds  of 
charitable  relief  do  good,  and  what  do  harm;  I 
only  point  you  to  the  fact,  too  well-known  to  need 
further  comment,  that  it  is  Christianity  which 
has  inaugurated  so  vast  a  system  for  the  relief  of 
those  whom  it  calls  its  poorer  brethren — ^which 
has  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  with  almahoases, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  orphanages;  which  has 
insured,  even  by  legal  enactment,  the  relief  of 
want.  What  are  these  but  surest  evidences  that 
Christianity  alone  has  put  into  its  proper  place 
and  position  thcT  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
men,  and  has  taken  this  as  its  first  basis  of  tea<^- 
ing — that,  brethren  of  Christ  and  children  of  God, 
"we  are  members  one  of  another  **? 

But  this  unity,  be  it  remembered,  is  essentially 
a  spiritual,  not  a  visible  unity;   the  very  wo||4 
which  is  employed  to  represent  it — '* membership^* 
— implies  that  there  always  is  and  always  must 
be   a  variety  amongst  the  members.    There  is 
nothing  upon  which  the  apostles  of  Christ  who 
speak  of  this  matter  insist  more  carefully  than 
this,  that  the  unity  of  mankind  is  unity  of  9on$kip, 
unity  of  relationship  to  a  common  Father,  under 
diversity  of  form.     We  are  members,  indeed,  of 
the  same  body,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  dif- 
ferent ;   for  the  body  could  not  be  in  itself  perfect 
unless  the  difference  were  maintained.     If  every 
member  were  the  hand,  says  St.  Paul,  where  were 
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the  feet?      On  the  face  of  this  earth  there  are 
spread  the  yaried  races    of  mankind,   differing 
each  in  their  characteristics,  their  constitutions 
and  their  habits.    These  differences  are  no  dis- 
proof, but  rather  a  proof,  of  their  spiritual  unity 
in  the  eternal  sonship  of  their  race  to  Grod.   Or  if  we 
narrow  down  the  limits  of  our  view  within  the  line 
of  Christianity  itself,  how  shall  we  regard  the  dis- 
tinctions of  creed,  and  caste,  and  faith,  which  have 
foand  place  within  its  ranks  F    Is  it  possible,  the 
unbeUever  will  say,  that  these  Christians  can  be 
one,  when  such  vast  gaps  of  custom  and  of  belief 
intervene  between  their  yarious  Churches  P    Yes, 
indeed  they  are  one—one  in  their  spiritual  unity 
with  Christ  their  head ;  and  to  each  is  given  his 
own  office  in  the  varied  functions  of  the  members 
of  the  body.    Narrow  down  again  the  limits  of 
our  inquiry  within  the  range  of  our  own  experience 
and  of  our  own  nation,  and  see  how  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  Church  imd  of  our  coust^  is  built  up  upon 
this  as  its  basis — ^unity  in  diversity — ^membership 
in  one  body,  wherein  each  member  is  discharging 
his  own  proper  functions*  taking    his  strength 
and  his  life  from  the  whole.    Take  any  class  of 
society,  and  out  it  off  from  the  rest,  and  see  how 
it  fares :  take,  for  instance,  the  rich,  and  out  hitoi 
off  from  the  poor ;  leave  him  alone  with  his  gold - 
and  his  vast  estates,  and  if  he  denied  before  the' 
brotherhood  of  the  poor,  he  will  deny  it  no  more. 
Or  take   the  great  middle  classes,  who  are  the 
media  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and-  the 
labour  of  the  poor  are  made  to  meet,  and  cut  them- 
off  both  from  above  and  from  below,  and  theiy.will 
learn  a  lesson  which  the  better  ones  amongst  them 
have  learnt  before,  and  only  the  worst  havercoA- 
trived  to  forget,  that  they  too  have  a  debt  owi^ 
to  the  other  members  of  the  social  body*  that  they 
too  are  dependent  for  their  well-being  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  whole. 

But  how  are  all  these  thoughts  purified  and 
ennobled  by  that  grand  truth  which  Christ  and 
His  Gospel  have  introduced  into  the  world — ^that 
all  these  interlacings  of  classes  and  of  societies, 
all  these  varied  wants  of  rich  and  poor,  are  all 
part  of  the  family  organisation  of  our  great  Father 


in  heaven ;  that  there  is  One  above  all  who  has 
pre-arranged  all  this,  and  has  decreed  that  thus  it 
shall  be  for  ever,  so  long  as  man  is  a  tenant  of 
this  globe;  that  each  society,  each  class — aye, 
even  each  individual ! — shall  work,  whether  be  like 
it  or  no,  not  only  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  that  each  shall  contribute  to 
the  general  well-being  of  the  whole,  or  shall  pay 
the  penalty  of  uselessness  by  being  cast  out  from 
the  body !  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
was  something  of  all  this  in  the  mind  of  the 
Saviour  when  He  left  behind  Him  as  His  last 
precious  legacy  to  his  disciples  something  which 
should  speak  to  them,  with  no  feeble  utterance,  of 
their  spiritual  unity  in  His  body*  of  the  necessity 
of  their  spiritual  life  being  nourished  by  and 
through  their  feeding  upon  Him.  The  strength 
of  His  body  was  to  nourish  theirs ;  the  spirit  of 
His  life  was  to  transfuse  theirs :  that,  I  cannot 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  chiefest  points  which  He 
desired  to  teach  when  He  consecrated  for  ever 
the  sacred  memoriais  of  His  death ;  and  if  at 
other  times  we  are  prone  to  forget  it,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  Christian  coming  to  receive  at  the 
table  of  his  Lord,  and  rejoicing,  as  every  true 
Christian  must  rejoice,  to  kneel  side  by  side  with 
the  humblest  in  the  land — I  cannot  conceive  of 
jany  Christian  forgetting  then  that  "we  are  mem- 
ibers  one  of  another.** 

In  conclusion,  then,  reader,  I  ask  you  to  think 
of  this  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  relations  of  religious  life.  Do  not,  I  beg 
of  you,  let  one  spirit  guide  you  in  this  and  another 
'in  that.  Do  not  go  to  the  House  of  God,  and  speak 
of  Sk  common  Father  Mid  a  universal  brotherhood 
in  Christ,  and  then  go  forth  again  into  tho  world 
and  shut^  yourself  up  in  yourself,  with  no  thought 
of -your"  duties  to  the  brethren  around  you.  Let 
your -'religion,  your  faith,  and  your  social  life  be 
consistent.  Think  of  this  your  sacred  character 
whenever  a  question  arises  as  to  your  duty  to 
those  around  you;  do  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion until  you  have  brought  these  words  vividly 
before  your  minds — "  We  are  members  one  of 
another." 
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CHiapiers  to  he  read — Ads  xxvii.,  xxviii.  (parts  of). 

iNTEODUCTION.  We  left  St.  Paul 
standing  bold  and  fearless  amongst  the 
Bailors,  telling  them  of  the  visit  of  the 
angel,  and  assuring  them  that  all  would 
be  safe.  Let  the  children  draw  a  con- 
trast between  this  calmness  of  innocence  and  Jonah's 
ccnsdonsness  of  guilt.    Both  going  away  from  their 


own  country — Jonah  fleeing  from  God,  Paul  going 
to  be  a  witness  for  God — ^both  among  heathen,  but 
Jonah  bidden  by  the  idolaters  to  call  upon  his  God, 
while  Paul  showed  them  how  near  God  was  to  him. 
What  has  God  promised  to  do  for  Paul  (ver.  24)  P 
Was  he  alone  to  be  delivered  P  We  shall  see  how 
the  promise  was  fulfilled. 

L  Thjs  Shipwbeck.     (Bead  xxvii.  27—44.)    How 
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THE  QUIVER 


I.  Ths  SmrwKKCK.  (Eead  arii.  27 — ii.)  How 
long  did  the  Btorm  IftSt  P  Bemeiober  how  tesxful  the 
apostles  tiers  in  the  Htorm  of  only  a  few  haurs,  and 
this  one  fowrt«eii  days !  The  ahip  anchored,  but 
tossing  abont  under  the  terrific  waves,  always  worse 
near  a  ihora,  and  noise  of  breakers  on  cocks,  fiUiog- 
sailors  with  drsad  lest  tbej'  should  be  driven  on 
them.  What  do  the  Bailors  attempt  to  do?  (ver.  30) 
See  how  selfish  danger  makes  some  men !  If  the 
sajlois  deserted  the  ship,  who  could  work  the  sails 
so  aa  to  make  Uie  most  of  an;  poeeible  chance 
of  aafptj?  So  what  does  Paul  sajP  Now  look  at 
his  conduct.  This  dreadful  night  is  wearing  slowl; 
awny.  Nothing  can  be  done  till  daylight.  They 
caonot  sleep  i  had  better  take  some  food ;  have  bad 
no  regular  meals  for  a  foilnight ;  will  want  full 
strength  next  day  in  last  battle  with  sea  and  rooks. 

At  last  day  breaks.  Strange  land;  but  they  see  a 
oreek,  and  steer  for  it,  first  ontting  the  anchors  and 
leaving  them  in  the  sea  (fer.  40,  margin),  then  hoist- 
ing np  the  mainsail,  ran  the  ship  agronnd ;  there  i 
sticlu  fast,  and  becomes  broken  np  by  the  wavei 
Now  two  dangers  imminent.  What  do  the  scldiei 
want  to  do  ?  (ver.  12)  Because,  responsible  for  the 
priBoneri,  if  they  escajied  the  soldiers  would  be  put 
to  death  (see  Acts  xU.  IS).  But  who  was  Paul' 
frigid  7  So  Qod  again  delivered  him.  Now  oomea  . 
terrible  moment.  All  throw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Fancy  276  men  struggling  at  once  with  the  waves. 
how  unlikely  that  all  would  be  saved.  But  what  wai 
the  promise  (ver.  24)  ?  and  Ood  is  not  e,  man  that 
He  sheuld  lie.  So,  eome  dinging  to  spaie,  sou: 
heo'^oops,  some  to  bits  of  the  wreck,  ail  get  safely 
to  shore. 

Fbjuiticai,  Lbuons.  (1)  ThaceTlainty  Iff  Gad's  pro- 
mital  aid.  Paul  had  work  to  do  for  God  at  £ome, 
therefore  was  kept  in  safety.  So  with  all  traly 
serving  Ctod  and  working  tor  Him,  Qod's  odd  pro- 
mised. Do  we  serve  Him  as  Paul  did?  Then  God 
promised  to  aid  us.  Slay  safely  trust  Him,  and  all 
things  will  be  safely  ordered  for  ns.    (2)  The  iWnow 


put  upon  rjisd'i  peopU.  The  prisoner  becomes  the 
I  important  man  in  the  ship.  Hie  cheering 
words,  his  advice  about  retaining  the  sailms,  about 
taking  food,  all  helped  to  sav^  the  voyagers.  So 
Joseph  became  the  most  important  man.  So  the 
little  captive  maid's  advioe  saved  Naaman.  So  these 
who  hononr  Ood  will  be  honoDied  by  Him. 

II.  Tns  IsLUiD.  (Bead  xxviii.  1—10.)  Pioture 
the  scene  on  the  shore — the  shipwreoked  sal^eis, 
sailors,  and  prisoners ;  tbe  fithemMU  coming  to  tee 
the  wreck — doing  what  the;  can — lighting  &  huge 
fire ;  all  helping  to  gathor  sticks.  What  oomes  out 
of  Paul's  bnndle?  What  do  the  fishermen  expect, 
because  faww  how  venomous  these  snakes  ate? 
But  what  dM(  happen  F  Another  deliveranoe  [  They 
saw  Panl  was  a  prisoner — think  he  was  gnilty  of 
some  fearful  crime.  Were  they  right  in  so  fchttifcing  F 
Eemind  of  what  Christ  said  about  Qatileaoa  {Lake 
liiL  6).  Besides,  does  the  viper  do  any  harm  ?  So 
what  do  they  think  pow  P  What  on  opportoiiity  for 
Paul  to  tell  Uiem  of  Christ,  whose  be  is.  Now  the 
governor  hears  of  the  wreck.  What  does  he  do. 
And  how  is  his  kindness  rewarded  by  St,  Paul  I  So 
PablioB  has  indeed  received  an  angel,  which  means 
"  messenger "  of  Ood  (Heb.  liii.  2),  and  Paul  can 
speak  for  CSirist  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  ths  po<v. 
So,  like  his  Haster,  goes  about  doing  good  and 
preaching  the  Word  of  Idfe. 

Fbaotioal  Lisaoir.  UiehoipitaUlfimOuMt  frnd^Btir. 
These  sailors  did  what  they  conld,  tJnoog^  heathens. 
Can  we  say  as  mooh  T  Bemind  of  solemn  vamiitga  t« 
ihose  who  neglect  their  duty  to  tiiose  in  want  (Matt. 

TIT.  45). 

QuutuiTU  to  ba  tuuwerei. 

1.  Compare  Sk  Paul's  voyage  with  tliat  of  Jonah. 

2.  Describe  the  events  of  the  night  before  tbe  ship 

3.  What  lessons  docs  the  story  teach  as  7 

4.  What  happened  at  Uolta? 

e.  What  did  St.  Paul  do  during  his   stoyF 
6.  Draw  a  practical  lesson  for  onrselresL 
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.  scEHB,  Acraos  oi 
JTEE  XXL 

LISLE  had  only 
leave  from  his  post 
eeks,  and  the  dose 
II  month  after  hia 
t  Chiverley  found 
'Uigh  as  much  per- 
i  he  had  been  the 
!pt  under  the  same 
Iham.  He  was  irre- 
ir,  and  had  he  been 
ertalnly  bare  asked 


her  to  be  his  wife  at  oncei  hut  he  held  himself 
in  honour  bound  to  Mary,  by  his  own  words  re 
well  as  by  his  promise  to  hia  father,  unless  it  should 
indeed  prove  to  be  tbe  case  that  she  no  longer  lowd 
him,  even  if  she  had  ever  dona  so.  He  hod  hepm 
to  doubt  very  much  that  there  was  any  bnth  in  the 
idea  of  her  attachment  to  Charlie  Davenant,  though 
it  would  bave  been  a  great  relief  to  himself  to  have 
believed  it.  But  Lnrline  hsd  almost  enoc«ed«d  in 
persuading  htm  that  Mary's  stillness  did  really  indi- 
cate a  cold  temperament,  and  that  ihawas  as  ineapabls 
of  feeling  deep  aSbotion  for  any  one  as  if  she  had 
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been  a  block  of  white  marble.  He  determined  at  last  to 
put  the  matter  to  some  definite  test,  and  if  he  found 
that  Mary  was  indeed  indifferent  to  him,  he  would  at 
once  make  some  provision  for  her  out  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  then  give  himself  up  to  the  delight  of 
securing  the  fascinating  Lorelei  to  be  the  light  and 
life  of  hifl  home.  It  was  not  without  pain  and  mis- 
giving that  he  came  to  this  resolution,  however,  for 
tho  true  affection  he  felt  for  Mary  still  lay  deep  in 
his  heart,  beneath  all  the  passionate  excitement  of 
feeling  which  Lurline  caused  him,  and  there  were 
times  when  the  pathetic  sadness  of  her  dark  eyes^  and 
the  quivering  of  her  sweet  lips  when  she  spoke  to 
him,  moved  him  strangely.  One  other  sulject  of  dis- 
quietude poor  Bertrand  had  in  his  perplexing  posi- 
tion, which  was  the  fact  that  he  could  not  at  all 
understand  what  John  Pemberton's  relations  with 
Laura  really  were.  She  called  him  her  brother; 
but  it  was  quite  clear  that  his  almost  worshipping 
adoration  for  her  went  far  beyond  any  fraternal 
attachment,  and  at  times  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit 
understanding  between  them,  which  did  not  pre- 
cisely harmonise  with  the  unmistakable  love  and 
admiration  for  Bertrand  himself,  which  Lurline  had 
taken  good  care  to  make  sufficiently  plain  to  him. 

"  I  will  end  the  suspense  at  all  events,"  said  Ber- 
trand to  himself  one  morning,  as  the  family  were 
fiuishing  breakfast,  ''no  later  than  to-day.  My 
leave  wiU  expire  in  less  than  ten  days,"  he  said 
aloud,  addressing  Mrs.  Wyndham,  "so  I  have  only 
a  short  time  longer  to  spend  with  you." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  made  some  sleepy  sort  of  response, 
feeling  secretly  very  glad  that  she  would  have  one 
less  to  house  and  feed,  while  her  husband,  who 
ha<I  always  the  manners  of  a  true  gentleman,  said, 
courteously,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Lisle  would  visit 
them  again.  John  Pemberton  was  seated  just  op- 
posite, and,  Bertrand  saw  him  suddenly  raise  his 
honest  wistful  eyes  with  a  look  of  intense  thank- 
fulness, which  showed  how  welcome  his  departure 
would  be  to  this  member  of  the  family  at  least. 

Laura  and  Mary  had  both  risen  from  the  table 
before  he  spoke,  and  were  standing  together  in  the 
'nindow ;  and  as  he  turned  to  glance  towards  them  ho 
was  struck  by  the  great  contrast  between  them,  and 
the  wonderful  advantages  which  the  Lorelei  possessed 
over  her  companion,  at  least  in  looks.  She  was  stand- 
ing in  an  attitude  of  perfect  grace,  exquisitely  dressed 
in  the  most  becoming  costume,  with  the  full  blaze  of 
the  morning  sunshine  pouring  down  upon  her  lovely 
head,  and  turning  -oil  her  fair  disordered  hair  to  what 
seemed  like  a  nimbus  of  gold.  A  little  behind  her, 
in  the  shade,  stood  Mary,  with  drooping  head  and 
down  east  eyes,  while  her  slight  figure  looked  almost 
too  slender  in  the  shabby  black  dress,  which  she 
continued  to  wear  long  after  she  would  have  wished 
to  discazd  it,  in  order  that  the  money  which  would 
have  bought  a  new  one  might  be  given  to  her  suf- 
fering poor. 


*'  It  is  easy  to  see  which  would  look  best  at  tho 
ambassadress's  balls,"  thought  Bertrand,  as  ho 
turned  away  with  a  feeling  of  vexation  against  Mary, 
for  the  very  plain  guise  in  which  she  appeared ;  but 
when  he  looked  back,  after  having  stated  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  Chiverley  in  so  short  a  time,  he 
saw  that  she  had  passed  out  by  the  open  window,  and 
disappeared.  It  was  the  opportunity  he  wanted ;  he 
resolved  that  he  would  follow  her,  and  make  her 
take  a  walk  with  him  in  the  wood  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  rectory  grounds,  so  that  he  might  speak 
to  her  alone,  and  ascertain,  once  for  all,  what  was  the 
real  state  of  her  feelings  towards  himself. 

Bertrand  rose  at  once,  and  left  the  room ;  he  took 
his  hat  from  the  hall  table,  and  went  out  by  the  front 
door,  just  in  time  to  see  the  dark  slender  figure 
passing  swiftly  over  the  green  lawn  in  the  very 
direction  he  wished  her  to  take.  Mary  was  going 
towards  the  wood,  which  was  a  retired  lonely  spot,  to 
seek  the  solitude  which  her  heart,  almost  bursting 
with  its  load,  so  sorely  needed.  She  went  on  quickly, 
till  she  reached  its  innermost  recesses,  where  the 
tall  trees,  already  in  leaf,  stood  thickly  together,  and 
shut  her  out  from  all  human  sight  or  sound.  Then, 
when  she  found  herself,  as  she  thought,  completely 
alone,  she  laid  her  head  against  one  of  the  friendly 
trees,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  it,  murmured,  "  I 
shaQ  never  see  him  more !  how  can  I  endure  it  I  my 
Bertrand !  my  Bertrand !  mine  never  again ! " 

It  was  thus  that  he  saw  her  as  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  mossy  track  that  led  to  the  spot  where 
she  stood,  and  came  suddenly  upon  her.  He  paused 
a  moment  to  look  at  her.  Her  whole  attitude  was 
indicative  of  the  utmost  despondency:  her  hat  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  her  long  dark  hair  hung 
down  over  her  face  \\ke  a  veil;  her  breast  was 
heaving  with  tearless  sobs ;  and  the  little  hands  which 
clasped  the  trunk  of  the  tree  were  pressed  against 
its  rough  bark  convulsively.  It  was  no  statue  of 
snow,  assuredly,  which  was  passing  through  that 
silent  storm  of  grief,  and  Bertrand  came  forward 
with  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  mind :  if  it 
were  indeed  f  er  his  departure  that  she  was  grieving 
thus,  she  was  his  own  true  Mary  most  assuredly, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

She  did  not  hear  his  approach  till  he  touched  her 
very  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  then  she  looked. up 
and  met  his  eyes  fixed  scrutinisingly  upon  her ;  the 
idea  that  he  might  have  divined  the  cause  of  her 
anguish  caused  a  flush  of  scarlet  to  flame  for  an 
instant  over  her  fair  face,  and  then  it  passed,  leaving 
her  more  deadly  white  than  usual,  while  all  her 
maidenly  pride  came  to  her  aid,  and  in  an  instant  her 
habitual  stillness  had  returned  to  her,  and  he  stood 
before  the  calm  white  Mary  whom  Lurline  affirmed 
was  moulded  out  of  marble,  hard  and  cold. 

For  once  in  his  life,  Bertrand,  diplomatist  and  man 
of  the  world  as  he  was,  felt  yery  much  embarrassed ; 
he  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  begin  a  eonvezaatioa 
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with  her,  aa  it  was  plain  she  would  allow  of  no  remark 
on  her  secret  agitation,  and  presently  he  found 
himself^  after  some  inooherent  observation  on  the 
beauty  of  the  wood,  quietly  walking  by  her  side 
among  the  trees,  as  if  they  had  simply  strolled  out 
together  without  any  definite  purpose.  He  was  not 
going  to  lose  his  opportunity,  however,  which  Lurline's 
ocmstant  companionship  made  a  matter  of  rare  oc- 
currence, so  at  last  he  said,  trying  to  see  her  face, 
"  Well,  dear  Mary,  I  must  soon  be  leaving  Chiverley, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much,  though  it 
grieves  me  to  think  I  have  seen  so  much  less  of  you 
than  I  hoped." 

**  It  is  enough  if  you  have  been  happy,"  said  her  low 
▼(nee,  calmly. 

"  But  we  have  been  so  Utile  together,"  he  replied, 
impatiently.  "  You  disappointed  me  the  very  first 
day  by  not  meeting  me  at  the  station." 

"  Tliat  was  not  my  fault,"  she  said,  avoiding  his 
eyes. 

"Was  it  not?    Whose  then?" 

She  did  not  answer,  for  she  believed  he  loved 
Laara»  and  she  would  not  accuse  her  to  him;  her 
silence  made  Bertrand  suppose  that  Charlie  Davenant 
had  been  the  real  hindrance ;  -  he  was  too  much  in- 
fatuated with  the  Lorelei  to  suspect  her  of  any  evil. 
They  went  on  in  silence  till  they  came  to  a  spot  where 
a  little  rustic  bridge  spanned  a  swiftly-rushing  stream 
that  made  its  way*  through  the  wood  to  the  valley 
below.  Bertrand  paused  here,  looking  down  into  the 
deep  water,  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  railing,  while 
Mary  stood  silent  beside  him. 

"Have  you  been  happy  at  Chiverley,  Mary  ?  "  he 
sajd  at  last. 

"  They  have  been  very  kind  to  me,"  she  answered. 

"Tou  have  only  two  or  three  months  longer  to 
stay  here,"  he  said,  looking  earnestly  into  her  face. 

"  I  know  that,"  she  replied. 

^  And  have  you  any  idea  where  you  are  to  go  when 
yon  leave  this  place  P  " 

She  was  compelled  to  answer,  "  None ; "  but  she 
added,  hastily,  "  I  have  no  doubt  some  way  will  open 
for  me," 

"To  Charles  Davenanfs  home,  perhaps!"  said 
Bertrand,  half  bitterly,  half  playfully. 

"Charles  Davenant!"  Mary  uttered  the  name 
with  an  accent  of  the  most  genuine  surprise,  and, 
turning  round,  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  unflinchingly 
on  Bertrand's  face.  "  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  she 
said. 

"My  dear  Mary,  it  is  no  secret  that  Davenant 
loves  you." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  not,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  that 
is  not  a  matter  which  would  be  of  importance  to  me 
at  least,  unless  you,  Mary,  are  disposed  to  return  his 
affection." 

"Bertrand,"  she  said,  slowly,  "I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  to  hurt  or  annoy  me;  but  you  do 


both  when  you  even  hazard  such  a  supposition ;  Mr. 
Davenant  is  absolutely  nothing  to  me,  and  never  can 
be  anything."  ', 

''That  is  enough,  Mary;  forgive  me;"  and  in- 
voluntarily he  thought  how  incapable  Lurltne,  with 
all  her  fascination,  would  have  been  of  the  quiet 
truthfulness  and  gentle  dignity,  which  Maiy  had 
shown  in  her  answer ;  the  strong  attraoti<Mi  she  had 
had  for  him  in  former  times  was  beginning  to  revive, 
away  from  the  syren  who  had  lured  him  from  her. 
Presently  he  sadd,  in  a  low  earnest  ton^  "Maxy,  I 
know  you  always  tell  tlie  truth,  but  sometimee  yoa 
are  silent  when  others  would  wish  to  hear  you  speak; 
will  you  give  me  a  distinct  answer  to  one  question?" 

She  merely  bowed  her  head. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  the  white  rose 
I  bade  you  keep  for  me;  have  you  thrown  it  awaj?" 

"  Thrown  it  away!  Oh,  Bertrand!"  instincUTely 
she  pressed  her  clasped  hands  against  her  breast 
where  the  rose  lay  hid,  and  all  her  loving  constant 
soul  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them  reproachfolly 
upon  him — "  how  could  you  suppose  it  I " 

"  You  have  kept  it  then  for  my  sake,  sweet  Mazy  ?  " 
he  said,  tenderly. 

"  Tes,"  she  whispered ;  "  and  there  lies  by  it  now 
one  of  the  violets  that  told  me  you  were  oonung." 

It  was  the  most  she  had  ever  said  as  an  admiseiaB 
of  affection  for  him,  and  involuntarily  he  caught  Iier 
hand  in  his;  but  the  movement  had  been  seen  by 
eyes  that  were  watching  his  every  look  and  gestme 
in  a  perfect  anguish  of  terror  and  dismay;  and  at 
the  same  instant  there  arose,  as  it  seemed  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  water  beneath  them  the  low  sad 
wail  of  a  most  lovely  voice,  that  thrilled  through  the 
air  with  an  unutterable  pathetic  sweetness,  which  no 
one  could  have  heard  unmoved.  And  Bertrand  was 
the  last  who  could  have  done  so ;  for  the  one  special 
charm  above  all  others  which  the  Lorelei  had  always 
had  for  him,  was  the  wonderful  beauty  of  her  strange 
and  exquisite  singling.  She  had  always  let  him  hear 
it  when  they  were  quite  alone,  and  she  would  then 
pour  her  whole  passionate  soul  into  the  melody,  till 
every  tone  of  her  perfect  voice  seemed  to  vibrate  in 
the  chords  of  his  heart ;  and  now  that  same  Toioe, 
inexpressibly  toudiing  in  its  mournful  despair,  was 
filling  all  the  space  around  him  with  a  cry  of  utter 
anguish,  and  it  was  as  though  a  spell  had  been 
fiung  over  him  again.  Letting  Mary's  hand  faB,  he 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  LurUne ;  she  must  be  in  danger  or 
distress ! "  and  with  one  bound  he  had  sprung  from 
the  bridge,  and,  dashing  along  the  bank  of  the  stream;. 
was  soon  lost  lo  view,  and  Mary  was  alone. 


.CHAPTER  XXIL 

BsBTBAMD  Lisle  leaped  from  the  bridge  to  the  rocky 

bank  of  the  stream  below,  forgetting  everything  but 

he  sound,  so  wildly  plaintively  sweet,  whioh  had 

drawn  him  from  Mary's  side,  and  which  seemed  to 
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recede  before  iiim  as  he  hastened  along  at  his  utmost 
speed.  It  was  Lorline's  Toice,  he  well  knew,  for  none 
other  eould  fill  the  air  with  melody  of  such  exquisite 
softness  and  pathos,  or  thrlU  through  his  own  heart 
with  such  dismay  and  pain,  as  he  recognised  in  its 
mournful  cadences  the  expression  of  some  deep  dis- 
tress, and  the  thought  that  she  was  in  peril  or  grief 
drove  from  him  all  recollection  of  any  one  in  the 
world  but  herself. 

Judging  by  the  sounds,  that  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  she  seemed  to  be  flying  away  from  him,  and 
he  hurried  on,  hall  frantic  with  dread  as  to  what  evil 
might  have  befallea  her,  especially  when  the -sweet 
sad  voice  died  away  altogether,  and  he  heard  it  no 
more.  He  increased  his  pace,  dashing  through  the 
reeds  and  water-lilies  that  edged  the  stream,  till  at 
length  the  course  of  the  current,  sweeping  round  a 
projectis'g  rock,  brought  him  to  a&  isolated  spot,  shut 
in  by  overhanging  trees,  and  a  very  long  way  from 
the  bridge  where  he  had  left  Mary  Trevelyaa. 

The  water  at  thia-  point  was  eztremriy  deep,  and 
the  bank  rose  from  it  abruptly,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  rough  moss-covered  stone,  affording  a 
stepping-place  for  any  one  adveHifeuroitt  enough  to 
approach  iih&  stream. 

As  Bertrand  reached  the  top  o^  the  bank,  and 
looked  down  dpon  the  little  inlet,  )ai  •  beheld  a  sight 
which  struck  him  for  a  mement  notionless  with 
breathless  terror :  Laura  Wyndhamfiraa^tanding  on 
a  stone  which  jutted  out  far  into  the^eep  pool  formed 
by  the  streoan  at  tkie  point,  and  sh^waa -banding  for- 
ward over  the  water  in  an  attitude  which  must 
infallibly  have  precipitated  her  into  it^  but  for  the 
frail  support  which  she  received  from  the  slender 
branch  of  a  tree,  round  which  one  of  her  hands  was 
clasped ;  her  oiiier  arm  was  stretched  oat  over  the 
pool,  as  if  she  was  about  to  fling  herself  into  it,  or 
at  least  was  making  no  effort' to  save  herself  from 
sinking  into  its  dangerous  waters  when  the  branch, 
which  was  rapidly  giving  way  under  the  pressure  of 
her  hold,  should  finally  break  asunder. 

This  Bertrand  saw,  to  his  horror,  it  was  in.  the  very 
act  of  doing,  even  while  he  looked  on  it^  and  the 
result  could  only  be  Laura's  iastantaaeous  Ul  into 
the  water,  from  whence,  if  she  did  not  sink  at  once, 
she  would  drift  into  the  rapid  current  that  would 
speedily  bear  her  beyond  his  reach.  The  danger  was 
too  imminent  for  him  even  to  attempt  to  rouse  her  to 
a  sense  of  her  position  before  he  rescued  her  from  it, 
and  witti  <me  bound  he  had  cleared  the  space  which 
separated  him  from  her,  and  at  some  peril  to  himself 
of  falling  into  the  stream,  he  succeeded  in  flinging 
his  arm  round  her  slender  waist,  and  dragging  her 
back  from  her  dangerous  post  up  the  bank  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

Then  for  a  moment  he  stood  breathless,  holding 
her  close  to  hia  heart,  which  was  beating  wUdly  with 
the  s^ise  of  the  danger  she  had  escaped,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  her  rescue,  while  she,  with  her  head 


drooping  on  his  breast,  and  her  long  bright  Lair 
trailing  over  his  arm,  made  no  effort  to  detach  her- 
self from  his  g^rasp;  but  he  recollected  himself 
almost  instantly,  and  gently  laid  her  out  of  his  anus 
on  to  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  under  whoee 
shade  they  were  standing. 

It  was  with  a  bitter  paag,  however,  that  he  loosed 
his  hold,  and  let  her  lean  for  support  i^;ainst  the 
rugged  trunk  of  the  old  elm  inrtead  of  on  his  ovn 
passionate  hearty  where  he  longed  to  give  her  a  place 
evenuMpe,  for  the  agony  he  had  suffered  kk  the 
moment  of  her  peril  had  been  to  him  a  sodden 
revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  she  was  indeed 
intensely  dear  to  him,  and  he  knew  now  what  he  had 
failed  altogether  to  understand  before:  thai  if  he 
gave  her  up  from  a  sense  of  honour  to  MaryTrevelyan 
he  gave  up  with  her  the  fairest  promise  of  happiness 
his  life  could  ever  have  known. 

"  Lurline,"  he  said^  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion, 
and  the  words  burst  from  him  so  impetuooaiy  that 
he  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  he  framed  them; 
"  darling  Lurline,  thank  Heaven  you  are  safe  I " 

Then  suddenly  she  sheok  the  shining^  hair  hack 
from  her  face,  which  wajs  wan  and  mournf al  as  he 
had  never  before  seen  it,  and  lifted  up  to  him  her 
lovely  eyes,  wide  open  and  dilated  in  a  wild  half- 
frenzied  look,  while  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  convulsively,  "  Why  did  you  eave  me^  Bertrand 
Lisle  ?  why  did  you  save  me  ?  But  for  your  merci- 
less help  I  had  now  been  lying  periiapa  coid  asd 
senseless  under  those  deep  waters,  safe  from  sofferis; 
any  more,  safe  from  feeling  even  the  loos  of  all  I 
prize !    Oh,  why  did  you  not  let  me  die?'' 

"  Lurline,"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  hii««Ma#  dem  on 
the  grass  at  her  feet,  "  what  are  you  saying?  vhat 
can  you  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you,  the  brightest 
and  loveliest  of  beings,  can  have  had  the  dreadful 
thought  of  flinging  your  dear  life  away  P*' 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  kill  myself;  I  do  not  wish  U 
do  wrong/'  she  said,  piteonsly,  "  but  if  the  branch 
had  broken  and  I  had  fallen  in,  it  would  not  have 
been  my  fault,  and  yet  I  should  have  been  at  rest» 
and  safe  from  the  misery  I  see  before  me." 

ArtftU  as  Laura  Wyndham  was,  there  was  geBuine 
anguish  in  her  tone,  for  she  did  feel  at  that  moment 
that  all  her  future  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  a&d 
that  the  scales  were  leaning  heavily  to  that  fioftl 
separation  from  Bertrand,  which  would  indeed  be 
utter  grief  to  her,  although  the  causes  which  would 
make  it  so  were  more  or  less  ignoble. 

He  caught  her  hand  in  his. 

"  But  why  do  you  see  misery  before  you,  beautifnl 
bright  Lurline  ?  You  are  fltted  to  bring  suashiw 
and  joy  to  every  heart  that  knows  you,  and  it  oasoct 
be  but  that  your  own  path  must  be  blest  with  light 
and  love  wherever  you  go." 

**  My  path  has  been  through  gloom  aiid  dreaxioess 
all  my  life  long,"  she  answered,  passionately.  **! 
have  been  like  one  stranded  on  an  arctic  shore,  with 
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only  gloom,  and  ice,  and  eolitude  around  me^  and  when 
suddenly  there  eame  a  six- weeks'  summer  to  my  life, 
all  full  of  warmth,  and  hope,  and  brightness,  and  I 
t^ugkt  there  was  in  it  a  light  of  affection  that  could 
never  altogether  fade  away  from  it,  do  you  wonder 
that  it  is  misery  to  me  to  hear  all  in  a  moment  from 
careless  lips  that  it  is  about  to  be  quenched  in 
sadden  darkness ;  that  the  drear  winter  of  hopeless 
loneliness  is  coming  back  to  me  again,  made  all  the 
gloomier  for  the  recollection  of  the  ranished 
sunshine?" 

It  was  with  an  effort  Bertrand  kepi  back  the  words 
trembling  on  his  lips,  which  would  have  asked  if 
indeed  it  was  his  presence  that  had  made  radiance  in 
her  life,  his  threatened  absence  which  was  to  bring 
back  the  gloom,  but  the  recollection  of  Mary  and  of 
his  dead  father^s  wishes  hetd  him  back,  loyal  and 
true-hearted  as  he  was,  and  he  gazed  mutely  into  her 
exquisite  face  with  a  look  which  she  read  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  a  book.  She  knew  how  to  meet  it; 
with  one  of  the  wild  impulsive  gestures  which  enabled 
her  so  often  to  say  with  impunity  what  would 
have  seemed  unmaidenly  in  any  otiier,  but  in  her 
appeared  only  to  be  guileless  freedom,  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  the  friendship  between  us  has 
been  to  you,  Bertrand — a  passing  amusement, perhaps. 
I  believe  it  is  bo  sometimes  with  men,  who  care  not 
what  life-long  agony  they  cause  if  they  can  while 
away  a  few  weeks  pleasantly-but  I  do  know  that  to 
me  it  has  been  light,  and  joy,  and  blessedness,  which 
has  changed  the  whole  world  for  me,  and  made  it  like 
the  garden  of  Eden  where  you  are,  and  a  desolate 
wilderness  where  you  are  not ;  and  then  you  wonder 
that  I  hate  my  life  and  shrink  from  the  future  when 
you  coolly  announce  that  you  are  about  to  take  your- 
self out  of  my  sight  for  ever  and  for  ever  I  **  and 
bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  she  dasped  her 
hands  upon  her  knees,  and  laid  her  head  down  upon 
them,  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  Lurline ! "  said  Bertrand,  almost  beside  him- 
self ;  "  if  only  I  dared  tell  you  what  our  friendship 
has  indeed  been  to  me  these  last  few  weeks  !  more, 
far  more  than  ever  it  can  have  been  to  you,  and  now 
it  would  seem  to  me  the  very  sweetest  dream  of  bliss 
to  have  your  companionship  all  my  days,  but  I  dare 
not,  dare  not  speak  of  it,  since  it  is  so  decreed  that 
-we  can  never  be  more  to  each  other  than  we  are 


now." 

"  Never  more  to  each  other  than  we  ore  now !"  she 
repeated,  slowly ;  then  she  lifted  her  head,  and  fixed 
ber  large  eyes,  shining  through  their  tears,  on 
Bertrand*s  face.  "  Do  I  understand  you  rightly,"  she 
said,  very  softly,  *'  that  if  there  was  no  impediment 
in  your  way  you  would  wish  that  our  lives  should  be 
passed  together  ?** 

"Can  you  doubt  it?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  am 
-wrong,  perhaps,  to  say  it,  but  this  once  only  I  will 
make  the  avowal,  and  then  look  my  lips  over  all  I 
feel  for  ever  more.    Darling  Loveleil  to  have  yon 


for  the  blessing  of  my  life  would  be  the  deepest 
wish  of  my  heart,  and  I  hardly  know  at  this 
moment  how  to  bear  the  fiat  which  tells  me  it  may 
never  be." 

A  smile  radiant  as  the  morning  sunshine  flashed 
over  Laura's  face,  and  lit  it  up  with  a  dazsling  beauty 
on  which  Bertrand  gazed  entraxboed,  while  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  lupturous  joy,  •*  Oh,  Bertrand, 
I  think  we  may  be  happy  yet !  I  think  the  terrible 
l»lack  cloud  is  rolling  away  from  my  life.  I  under- 
stand it  all ;  I  see  where  your  mistake  is :  you  think 
that  I  am  bound  to  John  Pemberton,  and  that  you 
must  not  in  honour  come  between  us,  but  you  are 
quite  mistaken ;  I  am  free  as  the  air — ^free  to  give 
myself  to  you.  Poor  John  is  nothing  to  me  but  a 
brotbes^  whom  I  adopted  as  such  out  of  very  charity,  as 
an  innocent  consolatioa  to  him  for  my  refusal  to  make 
him  happy,  for  he  does  love  me,  alas !  but  too  well. 
No,  Bertrand,  there  is  none  in  all  the  world  can  come 
between  me  and  yon.  I  never  gave  my  heart  before, 
but  I  have  given  it  now ;  it  is  all  yours  for  ever!"  and 
she  gave  him  both  her  little  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
tender  grace,  as  if  she  concluded  all  doubt  was  at  an 
end ;  but  in  the  words  she  had  spoken,  which  seemed 
the  genuine  outburst  of  a  guileless  heart,  she  had 
been  false  with  the  basest  f alsenes8«  for  she  well  knew 
that  John  Pemberton  was  not  the  obstacle  between 
them. 

Bertrand's  fine  face  had  taken  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  distress  and  pwplexity. 

"  Oh,  Lurline,  do  not  tempt  me-^o  not  madden 
me!"  he  said;  "yon  cannot  dream  how  you  are 
stabbing  me  to  the  very  heart!  It  is  not  yoiu* 
relations  with  John  Pemberton  which  stand  in  our 
way-^though  I  did  not  indeed  understand  before  in 
what  they  consisted — ^it  ia  my  poeitioQ.  with  regard  to 
Mary." 

"  Mary  Trevelyan !  Your  sister  Mary !"  exdaimed 
Laura,  turning  round  upon  him  with  a  look  of  almost 
horrified  surprise. 

"She  is  not  my  sister,  Lurline.  Oh  that  she 
were  !" 

"  She  has  no  other  feeling  for  you  but  such  as  a 
sister  might  have.  If  she  loves  ai^  one  it  is 
Charlie  Davenant." 

"  She  does  not  love  him,  Laura,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  not :  because  she  is  incapable  of  feeling 
affection  at  all ;  but  in  any  case,  she  does  not  love 
you.  What  fatal  mistake  are  you  making,  Bertrand?" 
continued  Laura,  vehemently.  "  You  have  told  me 
plainly  that  yon  do  not  core  for  her,  and  that  I  am 
dear  to  you,  and  are  you  going  to  sacrifice  yourself 
and  me  to  the  wild  delusion  that  any  love  for  yoa 
exists  in  that  block  of  marble — ^that  cold,  passionless, 
rigid  statue !  She  f  <iils  no  more  for  you  than  does 
that  stone,"  and  Lurline  pushed  one  angrily  away 
with  her  foot. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  sore  she  does  not  love  me, 
Lurline  ?**  said  Bertrand,  reluctantly. 
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B«cau86  I  have  lived  with  her  nearly  a  year,  and 
I  know  her  through  and  through.  Have  I  not  seen 
her  coldness  when  she  spoke  of  yon,  her  indifference 
when  your  letters  came,  her  careless  unwilli&grness 
that  your  arrival  should  interfere  with  her  own 
arrangements  ?  A  thousand  things  have  provevl  it. 
Could  she  have  made  me  her  intimate  friend  all  these 
months,  and  never  a  spark  of  her  affection  for  you 
have  shone  through  her  life  to  me,  if  indeed  she 
possessed  any  ?  Bertrand^  it  is  madness  to  suppose 
she  can  love  you ! " 

"  Yet  I  have  had  good  reason  to  think  it,"  he  said, 
slowly. 

'*What  reason?"  exclaimed  Laura,  flashing  her 
bright  eyes  impatiently  on  him« 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer:  his  delicacy 
shrank  from  betraying  Macy's  secret  to  any  one.  At 
last  he  said,  gently,  "  I  think  you  must  not  ask  me 
that,  dear  Lorelei." 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  flung  up  her  hands  as 


with  a  movement  of  despair,  crying  out,  "  Because 
you  have  none— because  it  is  a  mere  excuse.  Too 
are  deceiving  me!  You  have  been  only  playing 
with  me !  You  wring  from  me  a  confession  of  my 
fatal  love  for  you,  and  then  fling  it  back  in  my 
face,  and  tell  me  you  are  to  give  yourself  tt>  that 
block  of  stone.  Why,  why  did  you  not  leave  me  to 
die !  But  I  can  bear  no  more !  I  will  never  Bee 
you  again !  I  have  been  betrayed,  but  I  will  never 
be  scorned ! " 

And  all  her  frame  quivering  with  passion,  she 
wrenched  her  hands  out  of  Bertrand's  grasp,  and  ran 
with  the  speed  of  a  deer  along  the  bank  towards  the 
point  of  danger. 

But  he  was  swifter  even  than  she  was,  and  he  had 
caught  her  before  she  had  gone  many  steps. 

"Laura,  Laura,  forgive  me  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "yoa 
mistake  me  quite.  Stay  with  me,  only  stay  with  me, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all— everything  you  may  ask  me!" 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  ARCH   OF  TITUS   AND   ITS  TESTIMONY  TO   THE  FAITH. 

"  0  Jenunlem,  Jenualem,  thou  that  killest  tlie  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  axe  sent  ante  thee,  how  often  woold  I  hare 
gathered  thy  ohOdren  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  nnder  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!  Behold,  jovr 
hoase  is  left  unto  yoa  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  yon.  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  .shall  sajj  Blessed  is  he  tfask 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."— Bt.  Matt,  xziii.  87— S9. 


I  HE  venerable  i-emains  of  Phcenician, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Boman  antiquity 
have  often  been  cited  in  illustration  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith. 
These  monunients  are  scattered  over 
an  immense  area,  extending  fr«m  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Guadalquiver,  and  the  Danube  to  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
They  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  inspired  record,  or 
at  least  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  our 
sacred  books,  by  inscriptions,  by  painting,  and  by 
sculpture.  Among  the  buildings  which  fulfil  the 
latter  ofBce,  «the  arch  of  Titus,  at  Borne,  built  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Judasa  by  that 
general,  is  not  the  least  conspicuous.  It  is  de- 
servedly reckoned  a  perfect  model  of  architectural 
grace  and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  feudal  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  foolish  attempt  of  the  Frangipanni  family,  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  to  improve  it,  by  pld,cing  a 
sort  of  turret,  or  a  crown,  on  the  top.  This,  ex- 
crescence has  happily  been  removed.  The  monu- 
ment is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
the  original  navel  and  centre  of  old  Bome,  on  a 
road  which  led  from  the  forum  to  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Yespasian,  commonly  called  the  Colos- 
seum. It  consists  only  of  a  single  arch,  whereas 
the  arch  of  Constantine  and  that  of  Septimius 
Severus  consist  of  a  large  arch  in  the  middle  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side.  In  fi^t  they  are  similar 
in  general  outline  to  the  Marble  Arch,  at  the  top 


ef  Oxford  Street,  in  London,  while  the*  gateway 
opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  in  Picca- 
dilly rather  resembles  the  arch  of  Titus.  Con- 
cerning its  precise  architectural  character  it  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  treat.  Let  ns 
rather  carefully  investigate  the  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  by  which  it  is  ornamented.  Let  as 
suppose  ourselves  leaving  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, in  other  words,  the  Colosseum,  turning 
our  backs  to  that  gigantic  building,  and  facing  the 
somewhat  distanti  Capitoline  Hill.  In  front  of  us 
stands  the  arch  of  Titus.  Over  the  triumphal 
arch  itself  stands  out,  in  big  domineering  capitals, 
whidk  may  still  be  read  at  a  considerable  distance, 
the  following  inscription : — 

SENATVB  FOPYLVSQYE  BOHANVS 

DIVO     TITO     DIVI     YBBPASIAKI    F 

YESPASIANO  AVGVSTO. 

The  achievements  of  the  imperial  general  are 
displayed  in  various  forms  upon  the  building.  In 
Montfhuoon's  celebrated  **  Antiquities  "  there  are 
several  plates  which  represent  the  figures  upon 
the  arch  more  exactly  than  they  are  now  to  be 
traced.  In  the  first  we  see  the  emperor  making 
his  triumphal  entry,  in  a  round  chariot  called 
ihenae,  drawn  by  four  hugo  war-horses.  This 
forms  a  bas-relief  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
interior  of  the  arch,  as  the  spectator  approaches 
from  the  Colosseum.  A  Yictory  places  a  croirn  of 
laurel  upon  the  head  of  Titus.  In  one  hand  he 
brandishes   a  truncheon,  probably  a  Bymbol  of 
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supreme  command,  like  the  hdhn  of  the  modem 
field-marshal,  in  the  other  he  holds  a  somewhat 
mysterious  scroll.    The  well-known  figure,  armed 
with  a  helmet  and  spear,  which  is  found  in  so  many 
ancient  remains,  and  represents  the  tutelary  genius 
of  the  city  of  Bome,  appears  doing  honour  to  the 
conqueror  by  leading  one  of  the  horses  by  the 
bridle.    His  imperial  migesty  is  surrounded  by 
lictors  and  soldiers,  all  crowned  with  the  oustomary 
chaplet  of  laurel.    On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
arch,  in  a  space  exactly  corresponding  with  that  on 
the  right-hand,  is  found  a  far  more  interesting  and 
suggestive  group  of  figures.    Here  is  shown  the 
actual '  conquest    of   Jerusalem   itself.     Several 
legionaries,  also  wreathed  with  laurel,  bear  alofb 
the  golden  table  which  stood  in  the  Temple  that 
for  so  many  ages  glorified  the  sacred  height  of 
Mount  Moriah.    The  two  brazen  trumpets,  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Bible,  are  bome  by  similar 
attendants.     Crowds    of  warriors   follow,   some 
carrying  the  great  golden  candlestick  with  seven 
branches.    All  the  bearers  have  staves  to  assist 
in  supporting   them    under    the   enormous  and 
crashing  weight  of  these  precious  trophies.    Some 
carry  branches  of  laurel,  and  others  tablets,  on 
which  were  probably  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
conquered  cities.     Montfaucon*s   work   contains 
several  other  antiques,  typical   of  the  conquest. 
Among  them,  the  river  Jordan  is  bome  along  in 
triumph,  represented  by  an  old  man  lying  down, 
and  leaning  upon  an  urn,  which  was  a  favourite 
Roman  method  of  symbolising  rivers.    Contempo- 
rary with  the  erection  of  the  arch,  or  nearly  so,  seve- 
ral medals  were  struck.  .On  one  of  them,  a  woman 
sitting  sadly  by  a  palm-tree   deplores  her  bitter 
misfortunes ;  behind  the  palm-tree  stands  a  soldier 
with  his  foot  upon  a  helmet,  and  the  inscription 
is  "JuDiBA.    Cafta,''    that    is,   "Judsea    taken." 
A  fearful  picture  of  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem, 
who  has  so  long  sat  and  wept  in  the  dust !    The 
apotheosis  of  Titus  is  represented  in  the  middle  of 
the  vault  by  the  emblematic  figure   of  the  con- 
queror, bome  to  heaven  on  the  broad  wings  of  a 
towering  eagle.    Josephus*  corroborates  many  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  and  minutely  describes  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Vespasian  and  his  son. 
Amongst  other  trophies  carried  before  them,  the 
rich  spoils  which  had  belonged  to  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  were   conspicuous.      ''There  was  the 
golden  table,"  says  the  Jewish  historian,  "  which 
weighed  many  talents.    It  was  constructed  upon 
a  diflferent  principle  from  anything  in  use  amongst 
us  now.    In  the  middle  was  the  main  stem,  which 
I'ose  out  of  the  base,  from  this  proceeded  smaller 
branches,  very  much  resembling  the  form  of  a 
trident,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  them  was  a  lamp 
worked  in  brass.    There  were  seven  such  in  all. 
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emblematical  of  the  seven  days  of  the  Jewish  week. 
The  Book  of  the  Law  was  the  last  of  the  spoils, 
and  closed  the  mournful  prooessien." 

This  narrative  would  not  be  complete  if  we 
omitted  to  state  that  the  material  of  whioh  the 
arch  vras  constructed  came  from  the  purest  marble 
quarries  of  Pentelious,  white  and  glistering  at 
first,  but  afterwards  blackened  by  age  and  ez|)08ure 
to  the  weather.  At  last  tiie  building  becune  so 
ruinous  that  it  was  taken  down,  blook  by  blook, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Pius  YII.,  and 
entirely  restored.  Travertine  stone  being  used  for 
the  new  portions  of  the  work.  From  the  founda- 
tion to  the  frieze  it  is  covered  with  suggestive 
sculptures.  As  one  has  felioitously  observed,  "  it 
is  a  document  in  marble."  It  bears  testimony 
that  the  sovereign  pontiff  Vespasian  and  his 
son,  by  destroying  the  Temple  and  the  city,  which 
seemed  to  crystallise  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Writ,  especially 
those  uttered  by  our  blessed  Saviour  Himself. 
The  inscription  on  the  side  opposi|e  the  capitol 
honours  Titus  for  having  "  subjugated  the  nation 
of  the  Jews,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerasalem, 
a  fortress  vainly  attacked  and  besieged  before  him 
by  generals,  kings,  and  peoples."  The  conqueror's 
attire  was  that  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinus.  ''His  face 
and  his  arms,"  says  Josephns,  "were  like  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Triumphans,  enamelled  with 
minium  or  vermilion."  This  stately  oolouring 
has  long  since  disappeared,  for  every  Jew  who 
passes  the  arch  flings  a  stone  at  the  head  of 
Titus ;  and  no  son  or  daughter  of  Abraham  will, 
under  any  pretext,  pass  under  the  accursed 
gateway. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  arch  and  its  sculp- 
tures form  an  impressive  evidence  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  Some  have  thought  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament,  relative  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Jewbh  polity  and  power,  are 
illustrated  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  This  is  disputed 
by  others.  Declining  to  become  arbiters  in  such 
a  conflict  of  opinion,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  our 
Saviour's  prophecies.  Here  we  stand  upon  sure 
ground.  In  His  last  visit  to  the  gorgeous  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  then  recently  restored  by  the  Idu- 
roean  usurper,  Herod  the  Great,  He  uttered 
these  remarkable  words :  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusa- 
lem, thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  whioh  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings;  and  ye 
would  not!  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate."  Shortly  before.  He  had  wept  over 
the  devoted  city,  saying,  "If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace,  but  now  they 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  oome 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  treneh 
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about  thee,  and  oompass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  ! 
in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ! 
ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  j 
shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  npon  another, 
because  thon  kuewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visita- 
tion." This  language  may  be  paraphrased :  "  The 
oriais  hastens,  the  moment  will  soon  arrive  when 
thine  enemies  shall  oast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  suffer  all  tho  horrors  of  »,  siege."  The 
word  traaislated  "trench"  might  be  rendered 
rcunpart,  for  the  earth  and  stones  excavated  to 
form  a  trench  were  used  in  piling  up  such  a  heap. 
To  all  these  utterances  the  event  most  critically 
and  exactly  corresponded.  Josephas  says :  **  When 
Titus  attacked  the  city  the  Jews  defended  them- 
selves so  obstinately  that  he  found  there  was  no 
way  to  gain  his  purpose  but  to  oompass  the  city 
round  wuth  a  trench  and  mound.  By  this  means 
he  kept  the  besieged  in  on  every  side,  cot  off  from 
them  all  hope  of  safety  by  flight,  and  consumed 
them  by  famine.  The  work  which  he  imdertook 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  the 
wall  measured  thirty-nine  furlongs,  or  almost  five 
jmieSf-aiMi  the  towers  were  thirteen  in  number, 
everyone  of  them  ten  forlongs  in  compass.  Never^ 
thelees,  the  whole  was  finished  in  three  days,  for 
the  soldiers  in  performing  the  task  were  animated 
by  a  Divine  impetus." 

When  Titus  and  Vespasian  ordered  the  entire 
defnolition  of  the^town  and  temple,  they  little 
thought  that  they  were  confirming  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  uttered  some  forty  years  befora 
*'  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  They  were  the 
unconscious  agents  in  a  great  Providential  scheme. 
The  demolition  of  Jerusalem  was  a  standing  proof 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  the  true  Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah ;  that  He  had  already  come  to  His  temple, 
and  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  for  ever  at 
an  end)  Christ  having  in  every  sense  fulfilled  the 
law ;  and  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  about  to  be 
aoattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  In  like 
manner  Josephus  was  a  mere  secular  historian.  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Saviour's 
mystical  wordr;  yet  he  records,  with  dispassionate 
candour,  their  precise  fulfilment,  that  the  great  city 
and  Temple  were  literally  overthrown  to  the  very 
foundations,  the  stones  being  excavated  down  to 
the  8oUd<  rock.  We  are  informed  by  Maimonidee, 
the  learned  rabbi  o[  Cordova  in  Spain,  that  the 
very  site  of  the  Temple  was  ploughed  up,  thus 
fulfilling  the  prediction,  ^'  Sion  shall  be  ploughed 
as  a  field."  Now,  it  may  be  asked  again  and  again, 
why  was  all  this  permitted  in  the  wise  and  orderly 
administration  of  Divine  Provide  nee  P  It  is  said 
that  Titus  wished  to  preserve  the  Temple,  and 
would  have  punished  the  incendiaries  that  set  fire 
to  its  cedar  beams  and  hangings  of  Tyrian  purple, 
but  that  snob  was  the  remorseless  malignity  of  the 


wild  factions  within  the  city,^as  much  against  each 
other  as  against  the  Boman  forces,  that  the  legion- 
aries of  Titus  were  roused  to  more  than  superhuman 
rage.  The  infatuation,  obstinacy,  and  purposeless 
atrocities  of  the  Jews,  drove  them  to  brutalities  of 
which  the  "  grinding  to  powder  "  of  gems  of  archi- 
teetural  beauty  was  only  the  small  material  type. 
Thus  were  the  Lord's  words,  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  them,  exactly  accomplished. 

But  it.  might  still  be  supposed  desirable  that 
some  standing  record  of  these  events  should  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
narratives  of  contemporary  writers  might  not  im- 
probably be  lost,  as  the  precious  art  of  printing 
was  not  invented  till  many  centuries  afterwards. 
Even  the  works  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
authors  sometimes  utterly  perish.  The  *'  Annals  " 
of  Livy  are  inoomplete ;  the  '*  Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
of  Hooker  wants  some  important  books.  The 
memory  of  many  a  great  event  has  been  obscured 
because  the  written  record  of  it  has  utterly  disap> 
peared ;  but  in  the  arch  of  Titus  we  have  just  the 
sort  of  history  in  stone  which  tho  case  requires. 
The  great  temple  has  been  razed,  but  the  mona- 
inent  erected  to  conunemorate  its  overthrow  still 
stands  at  the  lapse  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries. 
It  has  been  restored,  it  is  true,  but  in  so  ccnserva- 
tive  a  spirit  that  every  available  portion  of  the 
original  building  has  been  kept  in  its  place.  The 
inscription  stating  the  occasion  of  its  erection  is 
unusually  large  and  conspicuous,  and  is  wonder- 
fully preserved,  considering  that  it  was  inscribed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  sculptures 
with  which  the  gate  is  so  profVisely  docked  band 
down,  with  singular  exactness,  the  distinct  and 
varied  features  of  contemporary  races,  the  co^i- 
tumes  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  and,  above  all,  the 
shapes  of  the  Temple  furniture.  Verbal  descrip- 
tions often  admit  of  a  double  interpretation,  bat 
net  so  these  delicately-carved  stones.  What  an 
impressive  commentary  do  they  form  upon  the 
Mosaic  Institutes,  their  development  and  their 
abolition !  Stand  out,  old  arch,  still  uttering  thj 
silent  testimony,  refulgent  as  though  built  of  bur- 
nished gold  when  the  sun  is  at  ^e  'senith,  and 
coldly  grey  in  the  presence  of  the  evening  star  a&d 
backed  by  the  deep  blue  and  violet  of  the  Italian 
sky  I  to  thee  shall  men  come,  reverential  pilgrims, 
not  merely  students  of  art  and  history,  but  loving 
and  believing  Christians,  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  tho  north  and  the  south.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Mississippi,  the  Hudson  and 
the  Euphrates,  they  shall  gaze  on  thee  with  strange 
curiosity,  as  witnessing  to  the  troth  of  the  in- 
spired record,  and,  above  all,  to  the  claims  and 
prerogatives  of  that  Divine  Intercessor  and  Me- 
diator who  is  emphatically  and  in  every  point  ol 
view  the  author  and  the  finisher  of  our  faith  I 

T.  Jacksoh,  M-.\. 
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OHAPTEB  HL 
[GAIN  the  shades  of  evening  were  begm- 
ning  slowly  to  creep  over  the  earth, 
whieh,  after  the  heat  of  day,  seemed 
grateftdly  to  w^oome  their  ooeliiig 
touch;  and  again  the  little  vSlage  by 
the  sea  seemed  to  hare  giren  itself  tip  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  fair  'things  Nature  had  spread 
aronnd. 

The  busy  workers  in  the  hay-fields  now  rested 
under  the  shade  of  the  spreading  trees,  whilst  tiieir 
little  ones  played  in  the  sweet-soented  grass,  and 
gave  out  their  ringing  laughter  to  mingle  with  the 
dear  song  of  the  birds,  the  chirps  of  the  grasshopper, 
the  lowing  of  distant  cattle,  and  the  roar  of  the 
wares  brealdng  upon  the  shore  below. 

Here  and  there,  in  many  a  trim  eottage  gaarden, 
might  be  seen  a  man  hovering  among  his  flowers, 
and  tending  them  lovingly,  with  a  smile  of  content 
upon  his  face  as  he  -matched  them  thriving  and  pros- 
pering; whilst  others  were  busy  in  their  allotments, 
cultivating  the  vegetables  which  were  to  form  so 
large  and  so  acceptable  a  part  of  their  children's 
food.  The  health-giving  breezes  from  the  sea  found 
their  way  everywhere,  fanning  the  sunburnt  cheeks 
of  the  tired  labourer  and  putting  new  strength  into 
him,  brightening  the  rosy  faces  ef  the  children,  which 
deepened  into  a  yet  more  healthy  glow  at  their  touch, 
and  rustling  through  the  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle 
which  drooped  and  clustered  round  the  porch  of  that 
little  cottage  below  the  church— played  upon  the  pale 
cheek  of  the  patient  watbher,  who  once  more  sat  in 
her  ^favourite  seat,  gazing  out  over  the  calm  deep 
blue  waters. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  head  and  listened.  She 
had  heard  a  sound  which  made  her  heart  leap  until 
she  was  obliged  to  press  her  hand  upon  it  to  still  its 
beating.  For  this  was  the  sound  for  which  she  had 
waited  five  years ;  daily,  ahnost  hourly,  praying  that 
she  might  hear  it  once  again,  and  sometimes  hoping, 
Bometimes  fearing,  whether  she  ever  should  do  so. 
And  now  there  it  was — a  sound  so  sweet  that  it 
thrilled  through  her—the  voice  of  her  long  itbsent 
son  softly  breathing  the  long  unspoken  word^ 
"  Mother  I " 

She  rose  tremblingly  from  her  seat,  and  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  porch,  with  the  sprays  of  honey- 
suckle and  deep  red  rqses  drooping  iround  her  calm 
pa]e  face,  which  looked  almost  beautiful,  lighted  up 
as  it  was  with  the  unutterable  joy  of  that  moment. 

For  there  he  was,  her  only  son,  leaning  over  the 
gate,  with  a  pleading  entreating  expression  on  his 
face,  and  eyes  softened  and  dimmed  by  the  starting 
tears,  aa  once  more  the  Kps  uttered  the  word, 
•' Mother  I" 


•« 


My  son,  my  sonT'  and  the  two  were  damped  ift 
each  ether's  arms. 

*'  Mother,  forgive  me ! " 

She  could  not  speak ;  she  co«ld  only  lay  her  head 
upon  her  son's  shoulder,  and  weep  in  silenoe  there.    • 

"  Mother,  say  you  forgive  me !''  he  pleaded ;  and 
then,  taking  her  face  between  his  hands,  he*  held  it 
long  as  he  gaarad  into  it,  and  read  therein  her  deep 
imchanging  love  for  himself,  her  joy,  too  great  for 
expression,  at  her  long-lost  son's  return. 

They  sank  down  upon  the  rustic  bench,  and  there 
they  sat  hfu&d  in  hand  gacing  out  over  the  peaceful 
landscape,  or  turning  to  look  into  each  other's  laces, 
which  beamed  with  joy  a^d  love  and  tenderness. 

"  Mother,  you  forgive  me ;  then  Qod  will  too." 

''Aye,  He  will.  He  wiU;  He  does.  He  has!"  and 
she  clasped  her  hands  as  though  to  still  the  tomidt 
of  her  joy. 

''Yes,  He  has,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  low, 
almost  solemn  tone.  "  He  has ;  I  came  to  Him  and 
said  I  had  wandered  very  far;  but  it  seemed  as  if, 
before  I  had  confessed  one  half, '  He  came  and  fell 
on  my  neck  and  kissed  me,'  as  it  says  He  did  to  the 
prodigal  son." 

"'From  the  uttermost  part!'"  murmured  the 
mother,  amidst  her  tears,  whieh  fell  softly  ttnd 
silently,  and  relieved  the  heart  burdened  with  so 
greart  a  w^ht  of  gladness — " '  firom  the  uttermost 
part!'  O^,  my  son.  He  has  then  gathered  fhee 
home !  has  sought  for  thee  and  found  thee  at 
length!  How  can  we  ever  praise  Him  enough  for 
His  great  goodness  I " 

And  cAie  glaneed  upwards  at  the  deep  blue  heavens 
overhead,  whilst  the  breeze  rustled  in  the '  leaves  of 
the  trees,  and  bowed  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  and 
then  floated  upwaxds  laden  with  sweet  scents  and 
charged  with  the  evening  song  of  the  birds,  which 
mingled  with  the  softly  breathed  "Amen"  that 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  young  mon.  And  a 
deep  pesMO  stele  down  into  his  heart  as  silently  as 
the  dew  which  was  even  then  falling  around  them, 
and  as  refreshingly :  the  peace  which  God  gives  -to 
those  who  have  given  up  all — ^both  sins  and  their  own 
self-will— for  Him. 

They  ate  t^eir  frugal  supper  outside  their  cottage 
door;  and  then  sat  on  until  the  moon  had  risen  and 
cast  her  soft  sOvery  light  in  one  long  stream  of 
shimmering  whiteness  over  the  waters,  when  the 
only  sound  to  disturb  the  deep  stillness  was  the 
never-ceasing  murmur  of  the  waves,  which  seemed 
to  those  two  to  speak  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  the 
meroies  and  the  love  of  Qod. 

Then  James  Forrest  told  his  story  to  his  mother. 
A  sad  story  it  was,  full  of  ever  darkening  shadows 
of  sin  and  evil,  until  he  came  to  the  plan  of  robbery 
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whiok  he  had  formed  with  hU  neighbour,  and  which 
in  a  few  hours  he  would  have  carried  out,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  restraining  hand  of  Qod  upon  him. 
They  both  shuddered  as  they  thought  of  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  upon  which  he  had  stood ;  but  it  only 
served  to  deepen  their  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
saved  and  snatched  him  from  that  fearful  peril. 
And  then  James  repeated  the  words  of  the  preacher 
-—words  which  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
him,  and  had  opened  his  eyes,  as  with  a  lightning- 
flash,  to  the  sin  and  the  danger  of  his  evil  courses. 

"  So  you  never  went  back  to  London  at  all  that 
night?"  said  Mrs.  Forrest. 

**  No.  Perhaps  it  might  have  H^een  cowardly ;  but 
I  felt  it  wotild  be  all  up  with  me  if  I  once  trusted 
myself  back  in  the  wretched  court,  with  Peter  Bell 
persuading  and  edging  me  on.  I  knew  I  should 
never  have  strength  to  resist,  and  eo  I  thought  the 
best  way  was  to  fly  from  temptation.  Besides,  the 
longing  for  you,  mother,  grew  so  great,  that  I  turned 
my  face  in  this  direction,  and  walked  on  and  on — for 
I'd  no  money  in  my  pocket  for  a  railway.fare— And 
though  Fve  been  a  good  bit  of  time  upon  the  road, 
here  I  am  at  last."  And  the  words  were  uttered  with 
a  sigh  of  infinite  relief. 

"  Thank  God ! "  murmured  the  mother. 

"  I  hadn't  much  to  leave  behind  me  at  my  miserable 
lodgings,  and,  such  as  it  was,  I  thought  'twas  better 
to  give  it  up  than  run  any  risk  by  going  back  for  it." 
Ah  yes,  indeed;  and  all  t^at  I  have  is  yours,  my 


€t 


sen.' 
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Oh  mother,  how  good  you  ore  to  me  t  and  what 
happiness  it  is  to  be  sitting  here  once  more  beside 
you!"  ■'- 

"And  then  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places! 
Think,  James,  what  that  will  be  hereafter ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  mother  spoke 
again.  "  And  yOn  are  come  to  stay  here  for  good, 
now  P     You  have  grown  tired  of  your  wanderings  ?  " 

"Aye,  thafs  true,  mother.  I  hope  nothing  will 
ever  part  ns  now  till  death  comes  to  take  one  or 
other  of  us." 

'*  One  or  other ! "  Mrs.  Forrest  started.  '  The  idea 
of  her  own  departure  was  one  often  present  to  her 
mind ;  but  upon  the  possibility  that  her  son  might 
be  the  first  to  go  she  had  never  ;dwelt. 

She  turned  and  gazed  again  more  searohingly  into 
his  face,  and  a  pang  shot  through  her  as  she  per- 
ceived how  worn  and  pale  and  weary  was  the  coim- 
tenance  that  when  she  last  had  seen  it  wore  all  the 
freshness  and  brightness  of  early  manhood.  Those 
years  of  sin  and  self-indulgence  had  left  their  traces 
on  Mm;  but  as  she  marked  the  humbled  yet  stead- 
fast hopeful  expression  which  had  replaced  the  rest- 
less one  of  bygone  days,  she  rcgoioed,  and  felt  that^ 
e^en  should  it  be  her  portion  to  look  on  and  see  him 
pass  away  before -her,  she  could  joyfully  yield  him  up 
to  the  Father  who  had  sought  and  brought  home 
again  His  long-lost  child. 


But  she  was  spared  that  triaL  Some  years  of 
tranquil  undisturbed  happiness  were  granted  to  the 
two ;  and  when  at  length  the  aged  head  drooped  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  it  was  the  son's  hand  which  dosed 
the  eyes  whose  last  look,  full  of  deepest  tenderness, 
had  been  fixed  upon  himself;  and  it  was  the  tears  of 
the  erring,  prayed-for,  repentant  one^  that  rained  so 
thick  and  fast  upon  the  calm  still  face.  But  there 
was  a  sweetness  in  his  sorrow  which  healed  whilst  it 
purified.  She  had  but  gone  before  whither  he 
humbly  hoped  one  day  to  follow;  and  meantime  life 
was  full  of  blessing^  and  duties;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  happiness  of  those  last  few  years  spent 
together  would  serve  but  to  make  him  long  for  and 
ever  keep  in  view  the  deeper  fuller  happiness  re- 
served for  those  who  have  attained  to  the  rest 
above. 

.  As  time  passed  on  a  smiling  young  bride  was 
brought  home  to  the  pretty  cottage;  and  then,  after 
a  while,  children's  voiees  filled  the  air,  and  young 
forms  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  garden,  or  ran  a  litUe 
way  along  the  rocul  to  meet ''  father "  on  his  retom 
home  frdm  work. 

And  every  Sunday  they  all  paid  a  visit  to  "  grand- 
mother's" grave;  thou^  often,  at  other  times,  the 
figure  of  a  man  might  be  seen  standing  beside  it, 
apparently  lost  in  tliought — thoughts  that  evidendj 
were  ^aJming  and  soothing,  for  a  look  of  peace  always 
settled  upon  the  face  at  those  times. 


"THE   QUIVEB"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

205.  What  is  stated  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  coo- 
coming  the  "  Tree  of  Life  ?  " 

206.  What  words  of  Jeremiaih  would  imply  that  he 
was  very  young  when  he  began  to  prophesy  ? 

207.  Where  is  it  mentioned  that  the  earth  is  God's 
footstool  ? 

208.'  Quote  a  passage  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  distinct  prophecies  were  given  to  the  people  of 
David's  victories  against  the  Philistines  and  of  his 
future  g^atness. 

.  209.  To  what  king  did  our  Lord  refer  when  He 
said  "  €K>  ye  and  tell  that  fox  ?  " 


▲NSWSBS   TO   QUKSTIONS   ON   PAOB   496. 

193.  "  He  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude^  and 
put  His  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  He  spit,  and  touched 
his  tongue  "  (Mark  vii.  83). 

194.  While  the  fiedi  was  in  seething  he  took  a 
flesh-hook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hand,  and  struck  it 
into  the  pan  or  kettlej  all  that  the  flesh-hook  brought 
up  the  priest  took  for  himself  (1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14). 

195.  Mark  ix.  3. 

196.  "  It  was  the  nintji  month,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month;  and  all  the  people  sat  in  the 
street  of  the  house  of  €k>d,  trembling  because  of 
this  matter,  and  for  the  great  rain  *'  (Esra  s.  9), 

197.  St.  Jotm  the  Baptist  (Matt  iu.  7}. 


"  GOOD-BYE  "—I.e.,  "GOD    BE   WI'  YE." 

OW Bireetly  sound  tbe  words  "Qopd-bye,"  It  mny  be  that  a  ead 

Wlieit  spokea  From  the  heart.  Such  pnrtlng  has  in  ai 

Though  tears  ivre  falliD^  from  tho  e;e  Because  ia  life,  ah,  crho 

Because  dear  trienda  must  port.  j                   That  ve  shnll  meet  ob 

soe 
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It  may  be  when  we  say  "  Good-bye," 
This  thought  will  bring  relief, 

That  when  we  meet  right  merrily 
There'll  be  no  cause  for  grief. 

Bat  "  Qod  be  wUh  you  "  (such  the  prayer 
Conveyed  by  each  '*  Good-bye") 


Will  tell  that  He  is  eycrywben*, 
A  present  Gt>d,  anil  nigh. 

And  where  Ged  is,  bliss  there  may  T>c, 

We  need  not  fear  nor  cry ; 
For  though  our  God  we  cannot  S''r, 

We  hear  Him  in  "  Oood-bye,*' 
Pagleeham.  James  Harbib,  M.A. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 

BY   THB    AT7TB0B    OP   "THE    TROXTBLES    OP    CHATTY    AND    MOLLY,"  "THE    DINGY   HOTTSB    AT     KENSnfOTON/ 

"QUEEN    MifDaE,"    "AGAINST    HEBSELp/'    ETC.,    ETC.,    ETC. 


GHAFTES  XXTL— DOBOTHT  A  HYPOCBITE. 

^,T  came  about  that  Tom  escorted  Dorothy 
to  her  lover's  tea-party  the  next  day. 
Mrs.  Woodward  was  not  well,  and,  to 
Dorothy's  relief,  Netta  excused  heroelf,  on 
the  plea  of  expecting  yisitors  at  home. 
A  change  had  come  over  Tom  lately.  What  it  was 
Dorothy  did  fiot  know ;  but  he  seemed  more  taken 
up  with  himself,  and  a  little  preoccupied,  and  almost 
selfish.  He  nsed  t«  be  so  vei^  unselfish  at  one  time 
— ready  to  buy  her  anything  he  could  afford  out.  of 
his  pooket-money,  and  to  help  her  in  a  bit  of  fan,  or 
sympathise  with  her  in  any  of  the  trifiing  troables 
that  came  to  her,  in  the  old  happy  days. 

"  I  suppose  as  we  get  older  we  get  more  selfish,  all 
of  us,"  she  thought,  as  they  trudged  along,  "and 
more  taken  up  with  our  own  individual  troubles  and 
pleasures.  I  am.  I  used  to  think  of  sU  sorts  of 
things  once,  and  now  all  my  time  <  is  taken  up  in 
thinking  how  much  I  would  give* if  my  life  were 
different." 

"What  an  awful  '  gig'  you  look,  D<»othy  I "  said 
Her  hopeful  brother,  arousing  her  with  a  start  from 
her  reverie,  and  recalling  her  to  the  terrible  ordeal 
before  her — i.e.,  the  first  visit  to  her  future  home  (as 
she  supposed  it  would  be),  and  iAie  meeting  of  the 
maiden  aunts. 

"  Do  I  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  ruefully ;  "  and  I  have 
got  on  all  my  best  things.  Netta  made  me  put  them 
on,  and  they  arc  so  uncomfortable." 

"Made  you  do  it  on  purpose,  you  may  depend. 
This  is  Blakesley's  house,  DoU.  AwfuUy  prim- 
looking  crib,  isn't  it  ?  and  you  have  no  idea  what  it's 
like  inside — all  spider-legs  and  crockery,  chairs  you 
can't  sit  upon,  and  clocks  that  won't  go— a  get-up 
which  he  calls  Old  Style.  He'll  make  you  get  up  like 
a  Dresden  china  image  when  you  are  married,  to 
complete  the  picture." 

It  was  a  prim-looking  house — a  square,  squat  little 
place*  standing  under  the  shelter  of  a  much  larger 
house  which  was  next  to  it,  and  enclosed  on  three 
sides  with  a  neatly-kept  garden.  There  was  a  rustic 
porch — "  so  make-believe  countrified,"  she  thought, 
as  they  entered.  A  middle-aged  servant  opened  the 
doer,  and  showed  them  into  a  peculiar-ehaped  draw- 


ing-room, which  was  reached  by  ascending  a  sU^'p 
little  staircase,  lighted  by  a  diamond-paned  windon-. 
It  was  a  quaint  room-^only  a  man  of  culture  and 
refinement  could  have  ooUected  and  arranged  th' 
things  in  it — and  yot  it  had  a  hard  uncomfortable 
look  everywhere,  save  in  one  comer  by  the  fire,  whcn*^ 
there  was  a  large  old-fashioned  easy-chair,  into 
which  Dorothy  longed  to'creep  and  hide  herself. 

"The  old  cats  haven't  arrived,  that's  evident," 
said  Tom,  with  his  usual  wtast  of  politeness. 

There  WM  novon«  in  tha  drawing-room  when  they 
entered. 

"  Oh  Tom,  don't '*  she    began  j   but  Gwrgo 

Blakeeley  entered,  and  Dorothy  stood  shyly  bcfote 
him,  awkward  with  the  weight  of  her  best  clothes 
and  the  shining. glory  of  the  bracelet  Netta  had  given 
lier  long  ago,  and  some  additional  ornaments  which 
the  Beauty  had  insisted  upon  lending  her  (to  do  her 
justice;  Netta  had  tried  to  make  her  sister  look  nice, 
and  had  succeeded),  and  shrinking  from  tlie  ordeal 
of  meeting  strangers  as  the  acknowledged  fiaane^ 
of  the  master  of  that  house. 

"  How  pretty  we  look ! "  he  said. 

The  words  would  have  given  such  new  pleasure  to 
her  once,  no  matter  from  whose  lips  they  fell*  bnt  now 
she  hardly  cared.  The  faint  sound  of  a  door-bell 
was  heard,  then  a  rustle  of  silk,  and  Dorothy  re- 
treated into  an  uncomfortable  arm-chair  in  a  comer 
(there  were  lots  of  arm-chairs),  just  half  a  second 
before  the  door  opened,  and  three  ladies  entorod. 
From  her  comer  and  the  arm-chair,  from  which  sb<* 
suddenly  realised  that  it  was  impossible  to  rise. 
Dorothy  first  looked  at  her  future  relations.  Tom 
was  perhaps  the  only  6elf-i>o6ses<ied  person  in  the 
room  for  a  moment. 

"Aunt  Milly,"  George  Blakeeley  said,  when  h<» 
had  saluted  the  elderly  spinsters,  "  this  is  Dorotbv ; 
and  this  is  your  Aunt  Milly,  dear." 

She  was  the  eldest  of  the  three — a  kind  old  lfl<ly« 
with  a  bright  sunshiny  smile,  and  a  voice  as  cri^p 
and  clear  and  sweet  as  the  chirp  of  a  bird. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  j-ou,  my  dear,"  she  sahl : 
but  Dorothy  hung  her  head,  and  had  nothing  to  ia;' 
in  reply  to  her. 

"  I  feel  such  a  dreadful  hypoci-iT<»  I  **  ah»»  thought. 
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"  This  is  Aunt  Joaepbine." 

And  the  seoond  lady  (she  oould  not  be  called  old 
yet)  come  forward ;  but  she  only  bowed.  A  handsome 
woman  still  was  Josephine ;  she  had  been  a  beauty 
in  her  day,  and  she  carried  the  conscious  remem- 
brance of  it  about  with  her.  She  was  not  a  sunshiny 
happy-faced  thing,  like  her  elder  sister,  nor  was  she 
as  gentle,  though  her  heart  was  every  bit  as  kind, 
perhaps.  But  she  was  stiff  and  proud,  and  some- 
times iierhaps  a  little  hard  when  she  meant  to  be 
only  just.  *Then  Dorothy  was  introduced  to  the  third 
aunt,  Minnie,  who  was  not  more  than  forty-five; 
she  was  a  smaller  woman  than  the  others,  and  had  a 
nervous  little  laugh.  She  came  forward  and  kissed 
Dorothy. 

**  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear,"  she  said;  and 
I>orothy  sank  back  into  the  ugly  chair  again,  quite 
relieved. 

Tea  was  brought  up,  and  some  more  people  arrived. 
George  Blakesley  had  quite  a  party,  and  eveiy  one 
looked  at  Dorothy,  who  felt  herself  getting  more  and 
more  frightened. 

"  I  only  wish  I  dared  make  a  face  at  that  man 
sitting  on  the  sofa  I*'  she  thought.  The  man  on 
the  sofa  was  handsome,  but  looked  miserable  (it  was 
a  way  he  had  Dorothy  found  out  afterwards) ;  "  and 
I  would  give  all  the  world  to  do  something  out- 
rageous, and  horrify  every  one.  Of  course,  they  all 
think  I'm  dreadfully  in  love,  and  I'm  not — not  a  bit; 
I'd  give  the  world  to  go  away  and  never  see  any  one 
again  as  long  as  I  live  ! "  Then  a  half  sad,  half  comic 
train  of  thoughts  came  floating  through  her  brain. 
Never  to  see  any  one  again !  why,  she  must  be  a 
Kobinson  Crusoe  to  accomplish  that  I  And  she  thought 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  and  the  summer  day  on  which  he  had 
told  her,  carelessly  enough,  that  she  should  be  "  Man 
Friday,"  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  •  "  I  shall 
never  be  so  happy  again,"  she  thought;  "never, 
never,  as  long  as  I  live  ! " 

"  1  have  brought  you  some  tea,  dear,"  a  low  voice 
said ;  and  she  looked  up. 

It  was  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  whom 
she  ought  to  love  more  than  any  one  in  the  world; 
and  whom,  oh  sorrowful  thought !  she  did  not  love 
even  the  least  bit.  Presently  the  miserable  young 
man  rose,  and  went,  and  the  other  visitors-  followed 
his  'example,  all  but  the  aunts,  each  pointedly 
shaking  hands  with  her,  to  show  that  tbey  recog- 
nised her  position. 

"Torn,"  said^Georgre  Blakesley,  "I  want  to  show 
yon  some  fossils  I  have  in  my  study."  Dorothy  rose 
to  her  feet  also,  but  he  went  over  and  put  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  wondered  why  she  trembled 
so.  "  I  dare  say  she  is  nervous,  poor  little  thing," 
he  thought.  "  No,  dear,"  he  said,  in  the  kind  voice 
her ungprateful  heart  would  not  answer;  "you  stay 
and  talk  to  our  aunta  a  little  whUe." 

And  he  vanished  with  Tom,  and  left  her  to  their 
tender  mercSes. 


CHAPTER    TYTTr.—  TABBY,     TOBTOISESHELL,    AKD 

BIiACK.Ain>.WHIXB. 

So    they  gathered    round    her — ^those    three    stif? 

spinsters,  in  their  old-fashioned  rustling  silk  gowns; 

the  youngest  (Minnie)  did  not  wear  silk  either,  bub 

something  soft  and  dinging,  with  a  dead  white  eollai* 

about  her  throat. 

"  And  are  you  very  happy,  my  dear  ?  "  began  the 
eldest,  in  her  purring  sort  of  way. 

"Yes— I  don't  know— I  suppose  so,  Miss  Mil.—" 
stammered  Dorothy,  feeling  that  she  was  about  to 
undergo  a  cross-examination,  and  fearing  lest  ebo 
should  betray  what  a  rank  impostor  she  was. 

"  You  must  coll  us  all  aunts,  my  dear ;  I  am  Aunt 
MiUy,  you  know,"  the  old  lady  said,  kindly. 

"  You  must  let  me  tell  you,  Dorothy,"  said 
Josephine,  grandly,  "  you  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate yourself.  I  can  assure  yon  I  do  not  know 
a  more  worthy  young  man  than  our  nephew  Qeorgo. 
A  most  clever,  upright,  conscientious " 

But  Minnie  (among  their  friends  they  were  always 
addressed  by  their  Christian  names,  preceded  by  the 
title  of  Miss)  interrupted  her  sister  with  a  nervous 
little  laugh.  "You  mustn't  frighten  her,  dear 
Josephine,**  she  said;  and  then,  feeling  it  was  her 
turn  to  put  a  question,  she  asked,  "  and  when  do 
you  think  it  will  be,  Dorothy  ?  "  They  all  carefully 
called  her  Dorothy  to  show  that  she  was  considered  a 
future  member  of  the  family. 

But  Dorothy  only  looked  still  more  afraid,  and 
said  she  didn't  know,  but  "  not  for  a  long  time  she 
hoped;"  and  they  thought  it  only  natural  that  she 
should  be  shy. 

Then  they  asked  her  if  she  was  musical,  and  if  she 
was  fond  of  reading,  and  how  long  she  had  known 
George,  and  all  sorts  of  questions,  which  poor  Dorothy 
answered  to  the  best  of  her  ability  till  Tom  and  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  appeared,  and  the  aunts  got  up 
to  go. 

"  You  must  let  us  see  you  often,  Dorothy," 
Josephine  said ;  **  I  dare  say  George  will  bring  yoii 
to  dine  with  us  one  evening  next  week,"  and  Eho 
swept  grandly  out  of  the  small  lOom,  ruffling  a 
tiger's  skin,  and  nearly  upsetting  a  valuable  and 
singularly  ugly  old  china  vase  on  her  way. 

"Good-bye,  dear1"  said  Miss  Milly,  kindly,  and 
she  whispered,  **  Be  a  good  little  wife  to  my  George ; 
he  has  always  been  my  boy  since  he  lost  his  motherj 
and  now  you  must  belong  to  me,  too,"  and  when  she 
looked  up,  surprised  at  receiving  no  answer,  she  saw 
two  wistful  brown  eyes,  and  so  sad  an  expression  on 
the  sweet  girl-face,  that  it  haunted  and  puzzled  her 
for  many  a  day  afterwards.  She  stooped  and  kissed 
her,  and  the  third  sister  followed  her  example,  and 
then  they  vanished,  and  the  dreadful  tea-party  was 
over. 

The  September  days  were  drawing  in  when 
Dorothy  and  her  brother  and  George  Blakesley  left 
the  prim  cottage. 
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We'll  go  and  make  Netta  sing  to  us  in  the  twi- 
light/' the  latter  said,  as  an  excuse  for  returning  with 
them;  and  then  he  asked,  "  well,  how  did  my  little 
girl  like  the  aunts  ?" 

"  They  were  very  kind,"  she  began. 

"  Nice  old  cats !"  said  Tom,  approvingly. 
Tom  V*  exclaimed  Dorothy,  horrified. 
Well,  so  they  are;  I  don't  mean  it  disrespect- 
fully, do  I.  Blakesley  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not ! "  he  answered. 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  the  youth,  blithe  at 
finding  himself  encouraged,  "the  eldest  makes  me 
think  of  a  nice  kind  old  purring  tabby.  I  like  cats," 
he  added;  "so  does  Dolly;  I  remember  she 
blubbered  like  anything  over  Yen  us' s  funeral  two 
or  three  years  ago." 

**Tm  sure  I  didn't,  Tom ! "  said  his  sister,  indig- 
jiantly;  and  then  she  added,  "do  yon  know,  I  think 


Aunt  Minnie  is  something  like  what  Venus  was -so 
very  gentle  and  soft,  and  all  black-and-white." 

"  And  what  is  Aunt  Josephine  ?"  asked  Blakeslej. 

"Tortoiseshell,  of  course!"  said  Tom.  "She'ti 
handsome  and  g^rand,  and  wags  her  tail  just  like  a 
tortoiseehell." 

"  Veiy  well  then,  we'll  call  them  Tabby,  Tortoise- 
shell,  and  Black-and-white,  in  future,"  he  said ;  aod 
thus,  without  one  spark  of  disrespect,  and  in  no 
uncomplimentary  spirit,  the  aunts  were  generally 
spoken  of  afterwards.  * 

"Now  I  shall  trudge  on,"  said  Tom,  obliginglj, 
"  and  give  you  two  a  chance  to  spoon  in  the  twi- 
light." 

DoUy  tried  to  hold  him  back  (being  alone  with  her 
fi(me4  always  distressed  her),  but  he  said  he  wanted  to 
get  on  faster,  and  left  them  to  their  fate. 

(To  he  c<mixn,uedJ) 


THE  SEVEN  LAST  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD   JESUS. 

BY   THE    BEV.    T.    Jff.    KOBBIB,    IPSWICH. 
VIL- THE  WORD  OF  DEATH. 

"**  And  when  Jesos  had  cried  with  a  load  voice,  he  said.  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit :  and  haying  said  thos,  i 

gave  up  the  ghost." — St.  Luxe  xriii.  46. 


E  who  have  been  contemplating  the 
successive  events  of  Calvary  are  now 
called  upon  to  witness  the  closing 
scene  of  the  great  tragedy ;  and  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  over-memorable  words  uttered 
by  onr  Saviour  in  His  passion,  it  is  ours  to  listen 
to  the  last  word  of  all — the  word  of  death — ^where- 
with He  commends  His  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
His  Father,  saying,  **  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  tay  spirit ; "  having  said  which.  He  gecve 
up  the  ghost. 

The  first  word — that  of  intercession  for  His 
murderers — was  probably  spoken  by  Christ  while 
He  was  being  affixed  to  the  cross,  or  immediately 
■after  He  was  uplifted  upon  it.  The  next  word — 
that  of  promise  and  kingly  majesty — was  elicited 
hj  the  petition  of  the  msdefactor  who  was  dying  at 
His  side,  and  was  spoken  by  the  Saviour  at  the 
•time  when  His  kingly  character  and  claims  were 
•most  completely  the  subjects  of  mockery  and 
derision.  The  next  word — that  of  filial  affection — 
was  spoken  shortly  before  the  descent  of  the  pre- 
ternatural darkness ;  and  then,  from  the  sixth  hour 
to  the  ninth  hour,  was  the  entire  scene  veiled, 
which  period  was  a  period  of  silence  as  well  as  of 
darkness,  the  termination  of  which  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  our  Saviour's  cry  of  desertion. 
From  the  utterance  of  that  cry  does  His  soul 
gradually  emerge  from  that  lowest  depth  of  humi- 
liation and  8ufi*ering  to  which  it  had  descended, 
find  now  also,  with  the  return  of  light  to  the  soul 
of  Jesus,  does  the  material  darkness  roll  away ! 


The  last  three  words  follow  one  another  in  swifE 
succession.  Wearied  by  His  mighty  conflict,  and 
by  His  solitary  endurance  of  unutterable  agony, 
Christ  says,  **  I  thirst ; "  the  vinegar  is  offered  and 
received ;  the  one  outstanding  prediction  of  Scrip- 
ture is  fulfilled,  and  then  is  heard  the  word  of 
victory.  With  a  loud  voice  the  announcement  is 
made  to  all  that  the  work  he  came  to  do  is  finished— 
is  completed;  and  now  it  only  remains  for  oar 
Saviour  to  utter  the  last  word — the  word  of  death, 
which  is  the  word  of  victorious  faith — "  Father, 
mto  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.*' 

This  period  of  consummation  is  signalised  by 
certain  concurrent  phenomena — the  earth  quak&s 
the  rocks  are  riven,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rem 
in  twain,  the  graves  open.  The  symbolical  signi- 
ficance of  these  remarkable  events  is  so  obvioas 
that  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  only 
point  to  which  we  would  refer  in  passing,  as 
occasionally  misapprehended,  is  the  opening  of  the 
graves.  0  wing  to  insufficient  carefulness  in  reading 
the  narrative,  this  difficulty  has  occurred  to  some:— 
Do  we  not  r6ad  that  Christ  is  the  first-bom  from 
the  dead,  the-^st  fruits  of  those  who  believe  ? 
how  are  we  with  this  to  reconcile  the  statement 
that  at  the  time  of  Christ's  death  certain  saints  or 
holy  persons  came  forth  from  their  graves?  In 
Scripture  all  we  are  told  is  this :  that  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  death  the  g^ves  were  opened,  probably 
by  the  force  of  the  earthquake  which  is  b«v 
referred  to,  and  herein  have  we  the  symbolic 
declaration  that  the  power  of  death  was  broken ; 
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that  Christ  by  dying  had  destroyed  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death ;  but  the  graves,  thongh  opened* 
did  not  yield  their  contents  till  after  the  resorrec- 
tion  of  Christ,  and  then  these  long-buried  saints 
arose,  and  appeared  nnto  many. 

We  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  providential 
arrangement  if  we  consider  the  time  of  Christ's 
death.  Regarding  this  event  as  that  of  which  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken,  and  to  which  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  ritual  economy  had  pointed, 
there  is  an  obvious  and  striking  appropriateness 
in  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  great  world- 
sacrifice.  * 

It  was  the  month  Nisan,  the  first  month  in 
the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  year,  and  the 
appointed  season  of  Passover.     It  was  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  the  day  regarded  above 
all  other  days  of  the  great  festival ;  it  was  at  this 
period  of  commemorative  and  predictive  solemnity 
— in  the  evening  of  this  great  feast  day,  or,  as  it 
was  denominated,  the  hour  between  the  evenings, 
about  three  o'clock  in  our  afternoon,  the  very  time 
of  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  that  Christ  our 
Passover  was  slain  for  us.       According  to  our 
reckoning  of  time,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Christ  was  affixed  to  the  cross,  at  noon 
the  darkness  descended,  and  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afbemoon  Christ  uttered  these  last  words« 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.     We  cannot  regard  this  as 
a  mere  coincidence,  but  as  a  proof  that  God  would 
have  it  so ;  that  not  only  in  that  very  way,  but  that 
at  that  very  time,  Christ  the  Lamb,  who  had  been 
potentially  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
should  offer  Himself  in  actual  sacrifice  once  for  all. 
And  very  impressive  is  the  scene  suggested  to  the 
mind  by  this  conjuncture  of  events.    At  that  very 
time — the  ninth  hour-rthe  priest  in  the  temple  must 
have  been  slaying  the  appointed    sacrifice,  not 
knowing  that  within  a  short  distance  of  him,  and 
in    part    through    his  criminal    instrumentality, 
Christ,  the  great  Passover,  was  being  slain.    But 
so,  in  the  wonder-working  providence  of  God,  it 
was.    And  at  the  very  moment  that  He  who  is 
both  priest  and  victim,  sacrifice  and  altar,  gave  np 
the  ghost,  the  Temple  rocks  in  the  earthquake,  the 
veil  is  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
the  recesses  of  the  innermost  shrine  are  disclosed, 
the  mercy-seat  becomes  visible  and  accessible  to 
all ;  and  thus  signs  were  afforded,  little  understood 
at  the  time,  which  indicated  the  passing  away  of 
the  old  and  the  coming  in  of  a  new  and  better 
dispensation. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  last  word  of  Christ — 
the  word  of  death — "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  These  words,  spoken  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  very  moment  of  death,  are  words 
which  remind  us  of  those  which  David  used  long 
before,  and  which  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  used 
not  long  after.    They  are  a  quotation  or  rather  an 


adaptation  of  words  which  we  meet  with  in  Ps. 
xzzi.  5,  '*Into  thine  hand  I  commit  my  spirit: 
thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth." 
Into  the  hands  of  this  God,  in  whom  he  professes 
to  have  SHch  strong  confidence,  the  Psalmist  com- 
mends his  spirit — "He  gi^es  it  over  into  His 
hand  as  a  tsust  or  deposit;  for  whatsoever  is 
deposited  there  is  safely  kept,  and  freed  from  all 
danger  and  all  distress The  lan- 
guage of  the  prayer  lays  hold  of  life  at  its  root, 
as  springing  directly  from  God,  and  as  also  living 
in  the  believer  from  God,  and  in  God ;  and  this  life 
it  places  under  His  protection  who  is  the  true  life 
of  all  spirit-life.  It  is  the  language  of  prayer  with 
which  the  dying  Christ  breathed  forth  His  life. 
The  period  of  David's  persecution  by  Saul  is  the 
most  prolific  in  types  of  the  passion,  and  this 
language  of  prayor  which  proceeded  from  the 
furnace  of  affliction  through  which  David  at  that 
time  passed,  denotes,  in  the  mouth  of  Christ,  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  redemption  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  receives  its  fulfilment."    (Delitzsch.) 

As  we  listen  to  these  words,  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  dying  Saviour,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Lord  Jesua  did  die,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  every  believer  in  Jeeus  ma/y  die. 

I.  These  words  reniind  us  of  the  way  in  which 
tits  Lord  Jesvs  did  die, — ^This  last  word  spoken 
from  the  cross  sets  a  seal  upon  all  the  rest.  With 
tranquillity  and  child-like  confidence  does  He  com- 
mend His  spirit  to  His  Father's  keeping,  **A 
text  of  Scripture  was  the  torch  which  lighted  Him 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  As  he  had 
always  lived  in  the  Scripture,  so  did  He  die  with 
its  words  upon  His  lips."  As  we  look  upon  our 
Divine  Redeemer  at  the  very  moment  He  is  yield- 
ing up  His  spirit,  as  we  listen  to  this  His  last 
word,  we  feel  that  His  death  is  not  less  full  of 
significance  than  His  life. 

As  we  read  these  words  the  impression  produced 
upon  us  is,  that  tlie  death  of  Christ  was  voVunUury, 
spontansotis,  unconstrained.     When  He  gave  uy^ 
the  ghost,  it  was  not  because  He  could  not  retail 
it,  but  because  Ho  was  willing  to  lay  down  that 
life  over  which  He  had  absolute  power.    When 
men  die  they  yield  to  an  inevitable  necessity. 
What  we  call  death  is  but  the  final  outworking  of 
a  law  written  in  their  members.    When  the  ap- 
pointed moment  comes  no  man  hath  power  over 
!iis   spirit  to  retain  it.      Death  is  the  result  of 
causes  which  ordinarily  have  been  long  in  opera- 
tion, and  which  resnlt,  however  much  we  may 
dread  and  dislike  it,  we  are  powerless  to  avoid  or 
postpone.      The  utter  helplessness  of  man  never 
appears    more  evident  than  when   we    see  him 
gradually  subdued  or  suddenly  smitten  down  by 
the  resistless  might    of  the    King    of  Terrors. 
Even  where  man  voluntarily  submits  to,  or  even 
inflicts  upon  himself  some  fatal  blow,  the  deadly 
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iujary  having  been  received,  the  consequence, 
livhich  is  death,  nmst  he  endured.  When  we  con- 
template  the  death  of  Christ,  we  see  something 
altogether  different.  We  see  Him  voluntarily  sub- 
mitting to  death,  dying  with  a  perfect  jseuse  of 
fi-eedom ;  no  man  taketh  His  life  from  Him,  He 
lajeth  it  down.  As  by  a  mere  volition  He  might 
liave  saved  Himself  from  the  cross,  so,  down  to  the 
time  of  His  uttering  this  final  word.  He  might, 
had  He  been  so  pleased,  have  descended  from  the 
cros3  in  kingly  might  and  majesty.  But  no!  it 
was  for  this  very  thing  that  He  came.*  He  was 
made  for  a  little  while  lower  than  the  angels  for 
the  suffering  of  death ;  to  this  fiery  baptism  He 
had  been  looking  forward  from  the  very  first,  and 
felt  straitened  till  it  was  accomplished.  He  hangs 
upon  that  cross  a  perfectly  voluntary  sufferer,  and 
at)  last,  knowing  well  that  even  then  He  might 
iivoid  the  supreme  crisis.  He  says,  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;  and  having  said 
thus.  He  gave  up  the  ghost." 

Ab  we  look  upon  this  perfectly  voluntary  death 
•of  Christ,  we  see  Him  laying  down  His  life  for 
<tthers—for  us.  He  dies  for  sins  not  His  own.  His 
<leath  is  sacrificial  and  substitutionary.  He  who 
has  been  representing  us  in  life  and  suffering,  now 
lepresents  us  in  death. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Ube  way  in  which 
this  wonderful  and  voluntary  death  of  Christ  \i 
over  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  point  around 
which  all  interest  gathers.  If  we  look  to  the 
ritual  mysteries  of  the  Old  Testament  we  see  this ; 
if  we  listen  to  many  of  the  most  remarkable  ut- 
terances of  the  New  Testament  we  hear  the  same 
thing.  Now,  this  death  of  Christ  can  never 
Appear  intelligible  to  us ;  we  shall  never  learn  the 
true  lessons  of  the  cross  till  we  regard  the  death 
of  Christ  as  sacrificial  and  substitutionary.  "  He 
gave  Himself  for  our  sins."  "  Christ  loved  the 
Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it"  "He  gave 
Himself  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  ini- 
•quity."  Alluding  to  His  own  death  and  the  ,great- 
ness  of  His  love  manifested  thereby.  He  says, 
**  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  He  "  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 
«  curse  for  us."  He  "  in  His  own  body  bare  our 
«ins  upon  the  tree."  Yes !  He  gave  Hvinself  for 
us.  This  is  the  one  foundation  of  our  faith  and 
hope.  Christ  on  the  cross  took  the  sinner's  place. 
We  see  Him  suffer  there,  we  see  Him  die  there,  as 
our  representative  and  substitute. 

2.  Here  at  the  cross  we  not  only  see  how  Jesus 
did  die,  Imi  we  see  koto  the  believer  in  Jestis  may  die. 


The  believer,  in  his  degree,  may  make  the  dying 
experience  of  Jesus  his  own.  Our  Divine  Re- 
deemer not  only  sets  before  us  the  example  of  a 
holy  life,  but  He  reveals  to  us  the  secret  of  a 
peaceful  and  blessed  death.  He  lived  and  suffered 
an^L  died  as  He  did  that  we  might  be  able  to  die 
as  otherwise  we  could  not.  By  dying  He  has 
overcome  him  that  had  the  power  of  death — ^that 
is  the  devil — and  delivered  them  who,  through  fear 
of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 
He  has  taken  away  the  sting  from  death,  and  vic- 
tory from  the  grave.  If,  as  believers,  we  are  in- 
terested in  Christ,  death  is  despoiled  of  its  terrors 
He  suffered  and  died  for  us,  that  we  might  be  able 
to  make  His  words  our  own,  and  when  the  end 
comes  say,  in  a  spirit  of  filial  confidence,  "  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  We  must 
all  die,  in  some  way  or  other,  at  some  time  or 
other;  happy  are  we  if  we  are  able  to  die  as  Jesas 
died.  He  lived.  He  died.  He  ever  liveth,  that  thL$ 
might  be  possible. 

Now,  the  soul  can  only  find  its  true  rest  and 
place  of  safety  in  God,  and  in  this  emergency  the 
believer  at  once  thinks  of  God— of  God  not  in 
Himself,  but  as  He  is  made  known  in  Christ  Jesas. 
Unless  we  can  thus  look  to  Grod — to  God  in  Christ 
— there  can  be  no  comfert,  no  confidence  in  death. 
Not  long  after  Christ  died  on  the  cross  we  are 
presented  in  the  sacred  narrative  with  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  a  believer  in  Christ  did  die.  We 
allude  to  the  evangelist  and  proto-martyr  Sbephen. 
His  was  a  rough  and  cruel  death.  We  see  him  in 
the  midst  of  an  excited  and  angry  mob;  we  see 
his  bruised  and  battered  body  falling  to  the  eirtfa, 
its  proper  resting-place,  under  a  hail  of  heavy  and 
ragged  stones ;  though  not  insensible  to  pain,  he 
is  not  much  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  fleiihly 
tabernacle,  which  is  being  so  roughly  unpinned  and 
beaten  down ;  he  is  thinking  rather  of  the  immDrtal, 
the  undying  tenant,  which,  presently  enfranchised, 
shall  speed  away  from  earth  and  all  earthly  scenes 
and  sufferings,  and,  thinking  of  it,  he  cries  oot, 
"Lord  Jesvis  receive  my  spirit"  In  thus  com- 
mending his  spirit  to  Jesus,  he  is  but  eonfiding  in 
that  best  and  truest  friend,  who  has  loved  him 
and  given  Himself  for  him.  May  we  be  able,  like 
Stephen,  in  the  awful  and  trying  hour  of  death,  to 
rest  simply  in  the  power,  and  faithfulness,  and  love 
of  Jesus ;  then  in  that  very  last  hour  of  all  we  shall 
be  able  to  say,  with  undisturbed  tranquillity  and 
the  much  assurance  »f  faith,  "Betum  vnto  thy 
rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bonntifallj 
With  thee."  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  oommecd 
my  spirit." 
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Cf'Mnter  to  be  read — Ads  xxviii,  (part  of), 

'^  NTEODUCTION.  The  long  Toyage  and 
shipwreck  safely  over,  where  is  Paul 
left?  What  good  has  he  done. at 
Malta  ?  What  an  examplo  to  traTellers ! 
He  never  forgot  whose  servant  he  was. 
liike  Christ,  always  seeking  opportunities  of  doing 
gfood.  Detained  three  months  in  Malta»  till  ship 
arrives  bound  for  Borne. 

I.  The  Jousket  to  Soke  (read  10—16).  Con- 
tamst  the  arrival  and  departure.  Arrived  destitute, 
friendless,  stranger :  d^Murts  laden  with  gifts ;  friends 
with  all,  from  the  governor  down  to  the  boatmen; 
4]^aite  s6ny  to  part  with  so  many  kind  friends.  What 
made  the  dtffereaee?  God's  servants,  who  honour 
Him  and  work  for  Him,  sure  to  be  honoured.  Now 
the  journey  to  Bome  begun  onoe  more.  Let  the 
teacher  traoe  it  for  the  children  on  a  map.  Embarks 
on  the  ship ;  what  was  its  name  ?  Perhaps  painted 
on  stem.  See  how  minutely  St.  Luke  notices  things. 
f*r«m  Malta  nearly  due  north  to  Syracuse,  capital  of 
Sicily ;  north  again  to  iEUiegium ;  thence  n^rth-west 
to  Puteoli,  chief  port  of  Italy  at  that  time.  Here 
the  voyage  ends.  Onoe  more  they  stand  on  dry  land, 
and  now  begin  the  last  part  of  journey  on  foot.  How 
long  do  they  stay  at  Puteoli  ?  Everywhere  friends 
are  found,  so  many  have  heard  of  the  great  apostle. 
Now  once  more  starts  along  the  celebrated  Appian 
way;  each  step  brings  nearer  Bome.  For  what 
purpose  iB  he  going  ?  Was  to  "  bear  witness,"  as  be 
did  "  in  Jerusalem "  (zxiii.  2).  Picture  him  as  he 
walks  along,  weary  with  long  journey,  downcast  at 
thought  of  what  lies  before  him :  still  to  have  work, 
and  suffering.  What  is  the  work  ?  How  can  he,  a 
poor  prisoner,  do  any  good  in  the  great  city  Bome  ? 
How  can  he  get  to  the  people  as  ho  used  to  in  the 
synagogues  ?  Perhaps,  too,  will  have  more  suffering 
*-can  he  bear  it?  doubtless  from  time  to  time 
raises  his  heart  in  prayer!  How  is  he  cheered? 
Who  come  to  meet  him  ?  How  kind  of  his  friends  to 
come  80  far  as  Appu  Forum  (forty-three  miles),  to 
meet  him  !  He  is  not  alone  then.  God  has  much  people 
in  this  city  too;  is  cheered,  and  goes  on  his  way 
r^oicing.  At  last  arrives  at  Bome;  the  prisoner 
given  up  to  the  captain ;  but  what  a  privilege !  he  is 
not  treated  like  a  common  prisoner!  is  to  live  in 
liis  own  house.  Is  indeed  still  a  prisoner,  always 
chained  to  a  soldier  (ver.  29} ;  still  will  have  much 
privacy,  and  can  see  his  friends  and  others.  Always 
is  some  mercy  in  all  trials. 

II.  PasIi'8  Wokk  in  BoiCB  (read  17 — 31).  How 
soon  does  he  begin?  Only  three  days*  rest!  To 
whom  will  he  speak  first?  Bemmd  how  had  been 
r^eeted,  persecoted,  delivered  up  by  the  Jews,  and 


was  especially  sent  to  G-entiles  (xxii.  21).  Still 
cannot  give  up  the  Jews^  all  hi3  own  countrymen; 
he  long^  for  their  salvation;  so,  once  again,  sum- 
mons them  first  Begins  with  the  chief;  if  can 
convince  them,  they  will  preach  to  the  others.  Picture 
the  scene.  St.  PquI's  hired  house — ^probably  inside 
the  barracks  of  the  Emperor's  own  guards  (Phil.  i.  13) 
— the  prisoner  bound  to  the  soldier,  in  his  eagerness 
raiaing  his  hand  showing  the  chain  (ver.  20),  the 
Jews  listening  with  curiosity.  They  have  heard  no 
harm  of  him,  only  that  the  sect  of  the  Christians  is 
always  spoken  against  (ver.  22).  What  can  it  all  be 
about?  will  St.  Paul  tell  them?  They  are  quite 
curious  to  hear.  So  a  day  is  appointed  for  going 
into  it.  The  day  comes;  St.  Paul  tells  his  tale. 
What  w  it  all  about  ?  The  same  "  hope  of  Israel," 
the  same  "  kingdom  of  God,"  which  they  profess  to 
care  about.  But  what  can  they  not  believe  ?  That 
Jesus  of  l^azareth  is  the  hoped-for  King  who  should 
deliver  Israel.  How  does  Paul  try  to  convince  them  ? 
Net  by  his  own  arguments,  but  by  Word  of  God. 
Therefore,  if  they  do  not  believe,  are  rejecting  God 
and  not  him.  What  is  the  result  ?  Just  the  same 
then  as  now — same  Scriptures,  same  Word,  same 
Saviour,  believed  by  some,  disbelieved  by  others. 
.So  Paul  dismisses  Jews  with  Isaiah's  solemn  warning. 
New  turns  to  Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  preaches 
to  all  who  will  come  to  him  the  same  story  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  no  man  forbidding  him. 

III.  P&ACOiiCAL  Lessons.  Have  now  finished  the 
life  of  St.  Paul;  can  find  some  general  lessons  for  our- 
selves from  kis  life  and  work.  (1)  What  a  nohle  tJiing 
is  a  Ufe  given  (o  Ood!  All  must  admire  him  ;  whether 
travelling,  working,  studying,  among  friends,  in 
prison,  is  always  thinking  and  working  for  his 
Master.  Are  we  doing  so?  (2)  The  honour  put  on 
such  a  life.  8t.  Paul  always  making  friends  and  con- 
verts— kings,  governors,  captains,  sailors,  boatmen, 
all  touched  by  his  loving  manner  and  bold  words. 
Is  God  honouring  us  in  like  manner  ?  If  not,  whoso 
fault  is  it  ?  (3)  The  solemn  responsibUiiy  of  r^eeUng 
Christ,  We,  like  Jews,  are  always  hearing,  profess 
to  believe,  but  do  we  act  upon  it  ?  Are  we  leading  a 
life  of  faith  and  repentance?  Those  who  r^'ect 
Christ  now  will  be  rejected  by  Him  hereafter  when 
He  comes  to  visit  us  in  power  and  great  glory. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  Describe  tVie  journey  to  Bome. 

2.  How  was  St.  Paul  cheered  ? 
8.  Describe  his  imprisonment. 

4.  For  whom  did  he  send  first,  and  why  P 

5.  What  was  his  message  to  the  Jews  ? 

6.  Name  some  general  lessons  from  his  life. 
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STILL    AND    DEEP. 


■  CHAPTBE  xxin. 
BeitrftDd  spoke  thew  words, 
impetuooelf,  holding  her  fast 
oil  the  time,  Laara  elowl; 
turned  round,  and  looked  up 
ftt  him  with  the  aweetest  ex- 
preseion  possible  softening  all 
her  winning  face. 

"Coma  and   sit    down,"    he 

i  I  will  give  yon   the  fnlleet 

m;  position ;  it  will  be  a  great 

lyaeU  to  do  BO,  I  hftTO  been  so 

completely  alone  in  mj  perplexity." 

And  then  he  told  her  how,  as  Mary  grew  np  in  her 
^r  atillneia  in  his  home,  he  had  tdnaya  loved  her 
irith  a  tme  and  deep  affaotion,  and  how,  when  his 
dying  father  had  adjured  him,  both  by  word  and 
letter,  in  the  moat  urgent  manner  to  make  her  hia 
wife,  he  had  been  very  willing  and  pleased  to  do  so — 
"becaoae,  not  than,  sweet  Lorelei,"  ha  added,  "had 
my  heart  aver  been  ronsed  to  any  warmer  feeling,  as 
it  has  bean  unhappily  since." 

"  But  your  father  could  nerar  hare  wished  yon  to 
marry  a  woman  you  did  not  love,"  broke  in  Lorline, 
impatiently. 

"  No,  he  expreaaly  said  that  he  did  not,  bnt  I  did 
lore  Haryin  a  calm  and  reaeonable  manner  than,  and 
ha  had  a  moat  solemn  reaeon  for  wishing  that  I 
should  marry  her,  almost  as  an  act  of  jnatice." 

"  What  was  it  P  Tell  it  me,  dear  Bertrand/ '  said 
the  soft  caressing  voice. 

And  he  did  tell  her  all  the  history  of  Robert 
Trevelyan's  fatal  acoideut,  and  its  cooeequences  in 
Hary'a  ntter  orphajiliood  and  Ur.  Lisle's  life-long 
anguish  of  remorse ;  for  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
in  BO  doing  ha  was  falling  in  care  and  reverenoe  for 
his  father's  memory,  as  he  did  not  consider  that  he 
waa  in  r.''aUty  at  all  to  be  blamed  for  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  or  that  one  of  less  sensitive  oonecience 
would  have  considered  himself  in  any  real  sense  the 
cause  of  it." 

Laura  caught  eagerly  at  the  eipreasiona  ha  used  as 
to  hia  father'a  morbid  acrnpuloaity  and  exaggerated 
sensibility. 

"  Tea ,'  and  can  you  auppoae,  Bertrand,  that  in  the 
clearer  light  wkere  he  sees  all  things  now,  ha  could 
wish  you  and  Mary  alike  to  sacri&ce  youraelves  to  a 
marriage  in  which  there  would  be  no  love  on  either 
side,  simply  in  the  attempt  to  repair  a  fault  which 
ha  never  really  committed  ?" 

"  tf  I  oonld  be  sure  that  Mary  has  Indeed  no  l^ve 
forme!"  said  Bertrand,  flushing  as  he  spoke.  "My 
father  on  hia  death-bed  wrung  from  her  an  avowal 
thM  she  did  love  me — and  me  alona." 


"Ahl"  aaid  lAUra,  oompoaedly,  "we  know  how 
much  that  is  worth.  People  will,  even  in  a  genenl 
way,  do  anything  to  soothe  a  dying  man's  laA 
bonra,  and  I  beliere  there  ia  nothing  Uaiy  would  not 
have  said  to  please  yonr  father  at  that  aad  time." 

"  Bnt  Laura,  Maiy  is  tfue.  Sha  could  not  speak 
falsely,  even  for  his  aake." 

"No,  perhaps  not;  and  I  dare  say  she  could  taj 
with  truth  that  she  liked  you  batter  tlian  any  one 
else  because  she  liteially  knew  no  other ;  bnt  site  ha* 
no  love  for  you  now,  Berti&nd.  I  can  tell  tlut,  ^as  I 
by  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart.  At  the  same  time, 
she  glorias  in  tha  martyr  spirit,  and  if  yon  wer«  to 
press  bar  to  marry  you  because  your  father  wished  it 
aha  would  vary  likely  sacrifice  herself  and  do  it.  Bnt 
is  my  noble  beautiful  Bertrand  to  have  a  wife  on 
such  terms  as  tliat  I  oh,  it  drives  me  wild  to  think  of 
it ! "  and  lAnra  sprang  to  har  fast,  and  paoed  to  and 
fro,  as  if  unable  to  control  hareelf. 

"Stay,  Lurlinel"  said  Bertrand;  "yon  need  be  ia 
no  fear  that  I  will  consent'to  take  a  wife  on  any  such 
terma  as  these  j  let  me  bnt  have  the  proof  that  Hary 
does  not  love  me  for  myself,  and  would  only  mairy  me 
out  of  reverence  to  tha  dead,  and  I  shall  consider  my- 
self fi«e  as  the  winds,  so  far  aa  aha  is  oonoamed. 
I  can  secure  her  material  comfort  otherwise  than  by 
a  marriage  with  me,  and  than  I  ahall  no  kmger  liesi. 
tate  to  seek  my  own  happiness  where  alona  it  can  be 
found ;  Cut  this  proof,  Lurline,  how  am  I  to  obtain 


t?" 


1  lipe   if   you  dhooas.     Will    that 


"From  ber  o 
satisfy  you  t" 

"  Surely  it  would,  if  quiet  silent  Mary  eoold  aver 
apeak  to  ma  on  such  a  theme  ! " 

"  Her  silanca  and  quietness  might  be  your  prodf 
if  you  chose  to  accept  it,  Bertrand,  for  true  love  can- 
not hide  itself  or  be  silent,  as  to  my  cost  I  knew," 
and  the  Lorelei  drooped  her  bead,  ^parantly  ahame- 
faced,  but  speedily  raised  it,  to  say,  witii  flaahing 
ayea,  "however,  I  will  undertake  that  aha  shall  remove 
your  needless  scruples  herself  to-morrow ;  for  this 
I  can  tell  yon :  ever  ainee  you  have  been  here  Maiy 
has  been'  making  all  aorta  of  sobemea  for  bar  own 
future,  wholly  independent  of  you." 

"  Schemes P  of  what  nature?  Not  marriaga  with 
Charles  Davenant,  Lurline  !   I  cannot  believe  that ! " 

"  Not  now,  perhaps ;  thoi^h  I  believe  it  will  cone 
later.  Bnt  for  the  moment  the  sober  Mary  aeema  to 
be  aspiring  to  a  saintship,  and  to  aa  entnlalMm  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  She  ha*  aoma  plan  of  philan- 
thropic self-devotion  in  her  bead,  I  believe." 

"  That  is  more  like  Hary,  oertainly  I "  said 
Bertrand. 

"Ask  her  yourself  ttMnorrow  what  b«r  pnrpose 
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for  the  future  is,  and  ehe  will  tell  you.  But 
Bertrand,"  continued  Laura,  bending  her  eyes  keenly 
on  his  face,  "  tell  me  if  Mary  knows  that  you  are 
aware  of  what  she  said  respecting  her  love  for  yeu 
in  order  to  quiet  your  father  on  his  death-bed  ?  " 

"That  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  should  think  not;  for 
so  far  as  I  know  she  never  spoke  to  him  again  after 
he  told  me.-    He  died  next  day." 

"But  she  knows  that  you  heard  from  him  what 
his  wishes  were  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  that  she  certainly  does,  for  I  told  her  so  my- 
self, and  there  it  is,  Lurline,  that  I  consider  my  chief  j 
difficulty  to  lie.  If  I  were  to  know  certainly  that  . 
she  loved  me,  I  should  hold  myself  morally  bound  to 
her,  because  I  told  her  in  so  many  words  that  I  knew 
his  wishes,  and  that  they  wei-e  mine  also,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  be  hers." 

*'  When  did  you  say  that  to  her  ?  "  said  Laura^ 
frowning. 

"  On  the  night  before  we  left  our  old  home,  stand- 
ing by  my  father's  new>made  grave." 

"  And  what  was  her  answer  ?  ** 

**  She  made  none." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  gay  she  remained  silent  P  " 
exclaimed  Laura. 

"  Perfectly  silent,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  Bertrand !  and  can  you  for  a  single  moment 
imagine  that  she  has  any  love  for  you  if  she  could 
receive  such  a  speech  as  that  in  silence.  Ah»  if  it 
had  been  me  !"  and  the  Lorelei  hid  her  face  in  h^ 
bands. 

"  My  Lurline,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  you  and  Mary 
are  as  dififerent  as  fire  and  water." 

He  remembered  as  he  spoke  how  his  father  nsed  to 
quote  the  proverb,  "  Still  waters  run  deep,"  with 
reference  to  Mary's  character,  and  a  misgiving 
crossed  him  whether  he  were  not  mistaken  in  the  im- 
pression  he  had  gradually  been  acquiring  under  the 
Lorelei's  subtle  influence,  that  Mary's  disposition  in- 
stead of  having  any  depth,  rather  represented  the 
shallow  waters  which  most  speedily  take  a  coating  of 
.  ice,  and  he  said,,  somewhat  .anxiously — "  At  least, 
Laura,  you  set  now  how  it  is  that  I. cannot,  with  any 
peace  of  mind,  follow  the  bent  of  my  o^vn  inclination, 
until  I  am  well  assured  that  I  am  not  acting  a  dis- 
honourable part  towards  her  whom  my  father  left  in 
,my  care;  but  if  she  were  indeed  to  tell  me,  of  her 
own  aiocord,  that  h^  hopes  and  wishes  have  t^U  been 
turned  quite  away  from  me,,  I  should  be  only  too 
thankful  to  release  myself  and  her  from  a  mistaken 
bond,  and  feel  that  I  was  free  to  realise  to  the  utter- 
most the  glorious  hope  of  happiness  which  has  opened 
oat  for  me  this  day." 

"  Then  ask  her  yourself  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
)>e  amply  satisfied,"  said  Laura,  tsiumphantly ;  "you 
will  find  that  her  ambition  ia  not  to  make  one  noble 
heart  happy,  as  mine  would  be  if  I  had  a  hundred 
lives,  but  to  be  known  as  a  heroine  of  charity*  like 
the  lady -nurses  in  the  Crimea.      I  should   ha^re 


thought  you  might  have  seen  already  that  she  wished 
to  detach  herself  from  you,  if  she  could  do  so  con- 
sistontly  with  her  desire  to  obey  your  father's  wishes 
in  all  things,  by  the  persistent  manner  in  which  she 
has  avoided  you,  and  the  care  she  has  taken  to  leave 
you  alone  with  me,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  yon 
would  come  to  prefer  my  society  to  hers." 

"  As  I  have  done,  most  assuredly ! "  said  Bertrand, 
with  a  rather  bitter  smile. 

"  Well  then,  till  to-morrow  I  must  leave  you,"  said 
Lurline,  turning  round  to  him  with  a  lovely,  half- 
pathetic  smile ;  "  till  then  we  can  be  no  more  to  eadi 
other — at  least,  in  outward  appearance — ^than  we  have 
been,  and  after  that,  however  it  may  be  with  you, 
for  me  it  will  be  either  perfect  brightness  or  an  end- 
less gloom." 

Then,  bending  her  graceful  figure  towards  the 
dangerous  waters  whence  Bertrand  had  rescued  her. 
she  said,  softly,  "  Gk)od-bye,  little  lake !  You  very 
nearly  were  my  resting-place  to-day,  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  soon." 

"  Lurline,  no ! "  exclaimed  Bertrand,  alnoet 
asgrily;  "it  is  wicked  to  entertain  such  a  thought 
for  a  moment !" 

*'  I.  did  not  mean  anything  wrong,  dear  Bertrand," 
she  Siiid,  looking  up  to  him,  pleadingly.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  the  dark  waters  of  death.  Bo  yon  think, 
Bertrand,  after  all  that  has  passed  to-day — I  may  say 
it — do  you  think  it  'WOuld  be  possible  for  me  hence* 
forward  to  live  without  you  ?  " 

Then,  as  if  scared  at  her  own  words,  she  started 
from  his  side,  and  fied  away  through  the  trees,  her 
beautiful  white-robed  form,  with  the  floating  hair 
sti-eaming  behind  her  as  a  shining  veil,  sppeariDg 
and  disappearing  among  the  branches,  while 
Bertrand  stood  watching  her,  entranced,  till  she 
vanished  altogether  from  his  sight  like  the  fairy 
vision  of  a  dream. 

Now  we  must  explain  that  the  sole  foundation  for 
Laura's  assertion  that  Mary  Trevelyan  contemplated 
going  out  as  a  lady^nurse  or  in  some  similar  Tocatioo 
of  charity,  was  simply  this :  two  or  three  weeks  pre- 
viously, at  a  time  when  Maxy  was  already  eonsciou^, 
almost  with  despair,  of  the  fascination  Laura  Wynd- 
ham  was  exercising  over  Bertrand  Lisle,  she  heard 
Lurline,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  read  out  to  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  an  advertisement  she  had  found  in  the  newspaper. 
It  was  to  inquire  for  come  lady  who  would  ri^antarily 
give  her  services  for  three  months  in  an  hospital  for 
sick  children,  in  <»:der  to  allow  the  person  per^ 
manently  in  charge  there  to  obtain  a  season  of  re- 
laxation and  change  of  air.  Laura  had  scoffed  lA 
the  idea  of  any  one  bom  a  lady  being  willing  to 
undertake  such  a  task,  and  said,  ceotemptuoosly. 
that  it  would  suit  no  one  but  an  old  woman  out  of  the 
workhouse.  Matry  remained  perfectly  silent  while 
these  remarks  were  being  made,  but  a  little  hkter  she 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  asked  her  if  she 
woidd  sdlow  her  to  out  that  advertisement  oot  of  tfas 
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paper.  Mrs.  Wyndham  gave  her  leave  with  a  Bilent 
look  of  Btirpriae,  but  Laura,  who  had  overheard  her, 
came  bounding  forward,  and  said,  eagerly,  "  What, 
Mary,  are  you  thinking  of  applying  for  euoh  a 
deUghtf ul  post  ?  " 

"Not  now,  certainly,"  she  answered;  "but  if  I 
have  to  seek  a  home  for  myself  when  I  leave 
Chiverley,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  one  where  I 
could  make  myself  useful.  I  know  nothing  of  this 
place,  of  course,  and  it  would  require  much  con- 
sideration before  I  even  thought  of  it ;  but  I  think 
it  is  work  I  should  like." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  it ! "  said  Laura,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  and  there  the  matter  dropped,  and  had 
never  again  been  alluded  to  from  that  day  till  the 
moment  when  the  Lorelei  so  deftly  made  use  of  it. 
She  well  knew  how  to  weave  every  stray  thread  that 
could  serve  her  purpose  into  her  intricate  web. 


CHAPTEE   XXIV. 

It  was  the  night  following  that  day  when  Laura  had 
made  her  final  and  most  successful  attempt  to  en- 
thral Bertrand  LIbIo  absolutely  and  for  ever,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Chiverley  Bectory  were  supposed 
to  be' all  tranquilly  slumbering  away  the  hours  of 
darkness,  but  there  was  neither  rest  nor  sleep  in 
Mary  Trevelyan's  little  room :  she  was  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  her  bed,  with  her  arms  stretched  out 
acroes  it,  and  her  head  laid  low  between  them,  in  an 
attitude  which  betokened  a  complete  abandonment 
of  herself  to  thoughts  too  sad  with  their  weight  of 
grief  almost  to  be  borne. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Mary  Trevelyan 
thought  she  had  almost  attained  the  summit  of 
earthly  happiness;  when,  standing  on  the  litUe 
bridge  beneath  the  shade  of  the  summer  trees,  with 
lier  hand  in  Bertrand's,  she  felt  that  he  was  about 
to  utter  the  words  which  would  have  linked  her  life 
to  his  for  evermore,  and  then,  just  at  thait  crisis  of 
her  fate,  had  come  the  mournful  melodious  sound — 
the  wail  of  ang^sh  in  the  voice  she  knew  so  well, 
the  voice  of  the  syren,  who,  by  every  art,  had  been 
trying  to  lure  him  from  her — and  instantly  it  had 
been  to  him  as  though  she  existed  not,  and  he  had 
fled  away  from  her  to  follow  the  begpiiling  sound, 
and  she  knew,  she  felt,  that  he  would  return  to  her 
as  her  true  lover  never  more  !  for  she  had  easily  re> 
cognised  that  the  cry,  half-musical,  half-sad,  was  no 
true  shriek  of  terror  drawn  forth  by  some  sudden 
danger,  but  rather  the  studied  expression  ef  some 
bitter  sorrow,  some  dark  foreboding,  more  like  the 
poetical  idea  of  the  death-song  of  the  swan  than  any 
real  outcome  of  trouble  or  distress,  and  she  well 
understood  what  it  all  meant  for  her. .  Somehow  the 
subtle  Lorelei  had  discovered  how  near  in  that  instant 
i^e  was  to  losing  Bertrand  altogether,  and  forthwith 
she  had  sent  out  the  sweet  appealing  wail  which 
drew  him  so  quickly  to  her  side. 


And  long  they  had  lingered  in  the  lonely  wood, 
those  two— hours  and  hours — while  Mary  kept  her 
watch  upon  that  deserted  bridge,  unwilling  to  leave 
the  spot  where  he  had  stood  with  her,  though  no 
hoi>e  lingered  in  her  heart,  prophetic  of  its  future, 
that  he  would  ever  seek  her  there  again ;  and  morn- 
izig  had  ripened  to  noon,  and  noon  faded  to  the 
sun's  declining  hours,  and  twilight  came,  but  still 
she  was  alone ;  then  slowly,  wearily,  she  had  returned 
to  the  home  which  sheltered  them  all  alike,  and  there 
she  had  seen  Bertrand  with  eyes  that  never  quitted 
Laura*s  radiant  face,  and  looks  averted  from  herself, 
and  manner  constrained  and  cold.  And  now  night 
had  come,  and  she  was  alone  with  the  dark  terrible 
shadow  that  enfolded  her,  precursor  of  the  deadliest 
evil  her  life  could  know,  even  now  very  close  at  hand ; 
for  weeks  she  had  dreaded  its  coming,  and  had  seen 
the  danger,  but  hope  had  never  quite  left  her,  and  it 
was  hard  to  lose  it  altogether,  even  in  this  the  saddest 
hour  her  life  had  known ;  but  she  was  ti-ying  to  steel 
herself  for  whatever  might  be  coming  upon  her ;  she 
was  trying  to  give  herself  up  to  her  merciful  God, 
that  he  might  work  His  will  upon  her  in  any  way 
He  pleased.  Mary  Trevelyan  was  herself  too  single- 
hearted  and  pure-nunded  to  bo  able  to  imagine  that 
Laura  had  been  influenced  by  motives  of  worldly 
ambition  only,  and  although  she  could  n^t  but  be 
aware  of  the  absolute  determination  with  which  the 
Lorelei  had  set4ierself  to  win  Bertrand,  she  yet  believed 
that  she  did  love  him  truly;  and  Mary  was  schooling 
herself  to  feel,  as  she  lay  there,  that  if  indeed  her 
Bertrand  had  given  to  Laura  all  l^is  heart's  love  in 
return,  she  ought  for  his  sahe  to  be  glad  and  thank- 
ful, that  they  had  learnt  to  know  and  prize  each 
other;  for  surely  Bertrand's  happiness  was  that 
which  she  desired  most  in  all  the  world ;  and  if  he 
was  to  find  it  best  with  Laura,  And  not  with  her — 
alas,  not  with  her  ! — ^then  ought  she  to  rejoice  that 
Laura  was  his  own,  that  with  her  he  would  walk 
through  sunny  paths  in  life,  while  the  poor  Mary, 
who  having  loved  him  could  never  -  love  another, 
went  on  to  her  distant  grave  ever  and  ever  joyless 
and  alone!  It  was  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  and  Mary's 
chest  heaved  with  sobs,  and  her  face  was  wet  with 
bitter  tears  under  the  veil  of  her  long  dark  hair, 
while  her  lamp  burnt  low  and  cast  a  dim  light  on 
her  prostrate  figure,  when  suddenly  the  door  of  her 
room  was  opened  by  a  quick  impatient  hand,  and 
shut  again  as  rapidly,  leaving  the  intruder  by  her 
side,  while  a  voice  clear  and  musical,  but  with  a  ring 
of  sharpness  in  its  tone,  said  authoritatively,  "  Bise 
up,  Mary  Trevelyan,  and  prepare  to  Usten  to  me,  for 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  us  both." 

Then  slowly  Mary  raised  her  wan  face,  and  looked 
round,  to  see  Laura  Wyndham  standing  before  her, 
holding  a  lamp  in  her  white  hand,  which  sent  a 
strong  glow  over  her  beautiful  face,  more  brilliant 
than  ever  from  the  light  of  triumph  which  glittered 
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in  her  eyes,  and  the  proad  happiness  which  curved 
her  lips  in  a  meaning  smile. 

Without  a  word,  Mary  raised  herself  from  her 
knees,  gathered  the  white  garments  round  her,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  scarlet  robe  over  which 
Laura's  fair  hair  waved  in  free  luxuriance,  and 
having  placed  a  chair  for  her  unwelcome  guest,  she 
sat  down  herself,  and  said,  *'I  am  ready,  Laura; 
say  whatever  you  will." 

*'l  shall  do  that,  even  without  your  permission, 
Mary,  for  I  have  come  to  do  for  you  an  act  of 
friendly  kindness,  which  none  have  ever  done  for 
you  before  :  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

*<  Has  no  one  ever  told  me  the  truth  before  ?"  said 
Mary,  raising  her  sad  eyes  calmly  to  Iiaura's  liright 
face. 

"  No  one,"  answered  Lurline,  "  at  least,  in  respect 
to  that  which  most  concerns  you.  Old  Mr.  Lisle  de- 
ceived you,  unconsciously  perhaps,  and  Bertrand, 
scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  has  done  so  too ;  but 
the  time  has  come  nhen  your  delusions  must  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  exist,  lest  they  wreck  for  ever  a 
life  that  is  too  precious,  even  to  yourself,  lo  be  so 
ruined." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  Mary,  with  lips 
calm  as  ever,  but  from  which  all  colour  had  fled. 

"  Of  Bertrand  Lisle/'  answered  Iiaura,  and  then 
she  added,  in  a  soft,  clear  voice,  '*  who  loves  me,  and 
whom  I  love." 

Mary  did  not  utter  a  syllable;  it  might  have 
seemed  that  she  did  not  hear  the  words  which  came 
to  her  laden  with  the  weight  of  her  own  life-long 
misery,  but  for  tiie  convulsive  movement  with  which 
she  gathered  her  loose  dress  closer  to  her  breast^  as  if 
to  shield  herself  from  the  arrows  which  were  about  to 
pierce  her  heart.  The  Lorelei's  keen  eyes  noted  it 
alL  She  had  seated  herself  immediately  opposite  to 
Mary,  so  that  she  might  read  each  changing  ex- 
pression on  her  face,  and  she  now  went  on,  with  a 
composure  resembling  the  judicial  calmness  of  a 
judge  when  summing  up  the  case  against  one  who 
is  about  to  be  condemned  to  death. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  am  oome  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Mary  Trevelyan,  and,  to  show  you  that  I  have  indeed 
a  perfect  knowledge. of  it,  I  will  first  go  over  the 
matter  on  which  I  wish  to  undeceive  you,  as  I  know 
it  appears  to  you,  and  then  I  will  reveal  to  you  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  You  had  lived  for  twenty-one 
years  in  Bertrand  Lisle's  home,  without  there  ever 
having  been  the  faintest  hint  of  any  idea  of  a 
marriage  between  you.  On  his  death-bod  Mr.  Lisle 
told  you  that  such  a  marriage  was  his  dearest  wish, 
that  he  believed  or  boped  you  were  beloved  by  his 
son,  and  in  reply  to  his  questions  you  distinctly  said 
that  you  at  least  loved  Bertrand." 

At  these  words  Mary  Trevelyan  started  as  if  she 
had  received  a  stab,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
while  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  unspeakable  pain, 
"  Laura,  who  told  you  this  P  *• 


And  the  Lorelei  answered,  "  Bertrand  Lisle,  who 
heard  it  from  his  father's  lips." 

And  she  knew  that  in  uttering  the  cruel  sentence 
she  had  laid  the  corner-stone  of  that  edifice  of  her 
own  happiness  which  she  hoped  to  build  up  on 
Mary  Trevelyan's  ruined  life. 

Her  victim  remained  silent,  with  her  face  hidden, 
praying  in  her  heart  that  she  might  have  grace  not 
to  blame  one  lying  in  the  helplessness  of  death  for 
his  breach  of  confidence. 

Lurline  continued.  "You  were  aware  that 
Bertrand  had  a  long  conversation  with  hia  father  thd 
night  before  the  old  nmn  died,  and  you  could  not 
doubt,  after  his  statement  to  yourself,  that  he  had 
told  his  son  his  desire  for  a  union  between  you. 
When  Bertrand  therefore  uttered  some  cautious 
words  to  you  respecting  his  father's  wishes,  in  the 
passing  excitement  of  grief,  at  the  new-made  grave, 
you  interpreted  them  as  a  sort  of  proposal  of 
marriage." 

"  Laura^  no ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  letting  her  hands 
fall  from  her  burning  face.  *'  I  did  not !  I  could  not ! 
I  never  for  an  instant  considered  that  Bertrand  had 
bound  himself  to  me." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Lurline,  "  that  you  managed 
to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  you  wished  and 
expected  him  to  marry  you,  and  he  came  here  to  see 
whether  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  as  a 
duty  his  father  had  laid  upon  him." 

"  How  could  even  his  father's  wishes  make  such  an 
act  seem  a  duty,  Laura?  Are  you  not  mistaken  ?" 
said  Mary,  with  trembling  eagerness. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Laura.  "  I  will  now  give 
you  the  true  history  of  this  affair  which  has  been 
cruelly  hard  on  Bertrand.  Mr.  Lisle  imposed  Mob 
duty  upon  him  as  an  act  of  reparation  to  you." 
Of  reparation  to  me?  How?  Why?" 
Because  he  had  killed  your  father,"  was  Laura's 
answer. 

She  could  be  absolutely  heartless  where  her  own 
interests  were  concerned,  but  she  was  not  prepared 
for  the  piercing  cry  which  burst  from  the  pale  lips 
usually  so  calm,  as  Mary,  starting  to  her  feet, 
shrunk  back  to  the  wall*  and  stood  there  trembling 
with  horror-stricken  eyes,  as  if  she  had  seen  » 
spectre. 

Lurline  rose,  and  drew  her  back  to  her  seat,  saying. 
"Don't  mistake  me,  Mary;  Mr.  Lisle  caused  bia 
death,  but  not  wilfully.  There  was  a  quarrel  and  a 
struggle  on  board  the  ship  coming  home  from 
Madeira,  in  which  your  father,  trying  to  escape  Mr. 
Lisle's  violence,  fell  overboard,  and  was  drowned. 
Your  mother  died  that  same  night  of  her  gri^. 
leaving  you  a  destitute  infant,  orphaned  through  the 
fault  of  Bertrand's  father ;  therefore  he  adopted  jaa 
and  cared  for  you  all  his  life,  and  therefore,  when 
death  took  his  protection  from  you,  he  imposed  oa 
his  son  the  duty  of  giving  you  a  home  as  his 
wife." 
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"And  this  was  Bertrand's  reason — ^this  only?" 
asked  Mary,  faintly. 

"Yes — good  son  that  he  was! — ^he  tried  to  obey 
his  father;  bat,  Mary,  he  had  never  loved  you  or 
any  woman  enough  to  make  1dm  wish  for  a  union  till 
he  came  to  Chiverley,  and  then  he  met  his  fate  in 
Laura  Wyndham.  He  has  told  it  to  me  this  day 
with  bitter  anguish,  beoause  he  feared  you  would 
hold  him  bound  to  accomplish  his  father's  reparation. 
He  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  me  only ;  that  a 
life  spent  with  me  would  be  perfect  bliss,  and  with- 
out me  utter  torture,  and  I  love  him — with  all  my 
heart  I  love  him !  '*  Laura  spoke  now  with  genuine 
vehemence.  "Oh,  Maiy!  will  you  hold  him  to  his 
bond  P  will  you  ruin  his  life  for  ever,  and  mine  along 
with  it  ?  will  you  force  him  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  Laura,  stop  ! "  said  Mary,  rising,  with  quiet  dig- 
nity, "  you  have  no  right  to  us^  such  words  to  me ; 
Bertrand  Lisle  is  perfectly  free  from  me.  Since  his 
happiness  consists  in  a  marriage  with  you,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  promote  it." 


"  But,  Mary,  you  must  tell  him  so  yourself,"  said 
Laura,  eagerly,  "or  he  will  not  believe  it.  I  told 
him  you  intended  to  be  one  of  those  noble  heroines 
of  charity— a  lady-nnrse,  or  something  of  that 
sort;  but  he  was  so  convinced  you  wished  to  many 
him,  that  he  will  only  be  at  ease  if  ho  hears  it  from 
your  own  lips.  He  means  to  ask  you,  to-morrow, 
what  are  your  plans  for  your  future  life,  and  all  our 
happiness  in  this  world  depends  on  the  answer  you 
give." 

"  Then  you  may  be  quite  at  rest,  Lamu,"  said  the 
low,  calm  voice;  "you  and  he  shall  be  made  perfectly 
happy  if  words  of  mine  can  ensure  it;  and  I  thank 
you  for  telling  mo  the  truth.  And  now,  may  I  ask 
you  to  leave  me  ?  I  must  be  alone." 

Something  there  was  in  Mary's  manner  which  sub- 
dued even  Laura  Wyndham.  She  stooped  silently, 
and  kisded  her  on  the  forehead,  and  then,  without 
another  word,  turned  and  left  the  room.  Her  work 
was  accomplished,  her  victory  complete !  ^ 

{To  be  contin/tucL) 
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ALL'S  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTEES.' 


SHORT  time  ago  we  tried  to  show 
our  readers  some  of  the  truth,  both 
as  regards  this  world  and  the  next, 
of  the  common  proverb,  **  Qo\d  may 
be  bought  too  dear." 
It  were  well  if  that  proverb  were  as 
common  as  some  others,  but  it  is 
sadly  crowded  oat  of  sight  and  hindered  in 
beneficial  operation  by  the  hurry,  worry,  and 
hustle  of  this  greedy  and  unresting  age,  when  men 
hasten  to  be  rich  and  "fall  into  a  snare,"  and 
'*  pierce  themselves  through  with  many  son'ows." 
Now  as  one  coal  helps  another  in  the  fire,  so  one 
proverb  may  help  another  to  perform  its  mission. 
Accordingly,  we  now,  continuing  this  subject  of 
gold,  shall  try  to  point  out  that  much  for  which 
man  frets  and  toils,  and  vexes,  and  wears  himself 
oat,  is  not  gold,  nor  as  valuable  as  gold  at  all,  but 
a  mere  make-believe  and  sham — a  mirage^  and 
breath,  and  nothing  else. 

l^ow,  to  begin  with,  we  live  in  a  world  of  decep- 
tions. In  one  sense  this  world  js  a  terribly  r^l 
world — a  world  of  iron,  and  hard  knocks,  and 
naked,  stem  facts;  but  in  another  it  is  a  world 
of  glitters,  sunbeams  which  you  may  chase  but 
never  catch;  Will-o'-the-wisps,  which  you  may 
follow  only  to  be  bogged  up  to  the  chin ;  make- 
believe  diamonds  which  are  only  glass ;  glitter- 
ing pinchbecks,  which  pretend  to  be,  but  are 
not  gold. 


Oh,  the  pinchbecks  of  the  world,  my  spirit  is 
weary  of  them !  their  glitterings  are  their  only 
stock-in-trade,  and  a  roaring  trade  they  do. 

Don*b  run  away  with  the  idea  that  yon  are  a 
philosopher  because  you  pick  out  the  gloomy 
scenes  of  the  world ;  and  even,  without  the  help  of 
a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  see  the  world  a  many- 
shadowed  place.  If  you  want  to  be  a  philosopher 
all  round,  you  must  go  out  into  the  world's  sun- 
shine, and  look  at  its  bright  spots,  and  people,  and 
things ;  you  must  have  an  ear  for  its  fifes  and 
fiddles  and  drums,  as  well  as  for  the  deep  wailings 
ff'f  its  orphaned  and  widowed  homes — an  eye  for 
the  dancings  of  the  living,  as  well  as  for  the  stark 
cold  outlayings  of  its  dead. 

Gome  away,  then,  into  the  glitters ;  they  are 
dazzling  and  confusing,  but  we  may  be  cool  and 
steady,  and  see  through  them,  nevertheless ;  paste 
set  in  pinchbeck,  instead  of  diamonds  set  in  gold, 
the  world  is  full  of  it — "all's  not  gold  that 
glitters." 

And,  first  of  all,  what  is  "  glitter?  "  It  is  the 
bright  and  outward  show  of  things,  that  which  is 
on  the  surface,  what  meets  the  eye,  but  what  has 
not  of  necessity  any  relation  of  importance  to  what 
is  immediately  underneath.  Yon  may  rub  a  piece 
of  brass  until  it  glitters  like  a  piece  of  gold,  or  you 
may  gild  a  piece  of  stick  with  so  fine  a  wash  of 
gold  as  to  bo  valueless,  and  yet  when  burnished  it 
may  look  as  if  it  were  all  the  real  metal.    The 
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-whole  thing  is  surface — ^it  catches  the  eye,  but 
there  its  Yolne  ends. 

Now  it  will  never  do,  if  we  want  to  estimate  the 
reality  of  things,  to  pooh-pooh  this  glitter,  and 
say,  **  We  see  through  the  whole  thing,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it;''  for  that  is  not  the 
truth — there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  it. 
This  glitter  is  one  of  the  strongest  motive-powers 
in  the  world ;  it  leads  people  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions and  degrees  by  the  nose ;  and  how  little 
it  is  to  be  dismissed  as  of  no  importance  one  can 
see  from  the  terrible  fact  that  it  is  able  to  blind 
men's  eyes,  so  as  to  prevent  their  having  a  clear 
view,  or  indeed  any  view,  of  heaven  itself.  Dazzled, 
confused,  lost,  may  be  said  to  be  the  history  of 
many  a  soul. 

Glitter  has  many  advantages ;  it  starts  with 
sundry  things  in  its  favour.  And  one  of  these 
things  is,  *.*  the  present " — the  little  speek  of  time 
wtiich  is  considered  of  such  importance  in  our 
little  speck  of  life,  and  by  our  little  specks  of 
selves. 

It  is  nothing  that  the  glitter  can  shine  but  for  a 
few  momen||8,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it 
must  soon  go  out;  it  glitters  now,  and  that  is 
enough.  And  then  there  is  the  general  unthinking 
verdict  in  its  favour.  Everybody  says  it  is 
bright  and  beautiful ;  everybody  sets  value  upon 
it ;  everybody  says  the  person  is  to  be  envied  who 
has  it.  The  glitter  of  the  star  upon  the  veteran's 
breast  has  its  admirers,  so  also  has  the  flitter  of 
his  patent  boots ;  it  is  enough  for  many  that  the 
thing  shines,  entirely  irrespective  of  what  the 
thing  is. 

It  is  hard  to  go  against  public  opinion ;  and  the 
public  have  gone  in  for  glitter ;  therefore  glitter 
twinkles  and  radiates,  and  flickers  and  dazzles,  and, 
generally  speaking,  has  it  all  its  own  way. 

Then  glitter  has  this  important  advantage — men 
oflien  want  it ;  they  gild  and  varnish  and  electro 
on  purpose  to  get  it.  They  don't  care  for  anything 
solidly  good  underneath  it;  and  they  have  what 
they  want — only  they  have  it,  and  nothing  more. 

Glitter,  then,  being  a  mighty  power  in  the  land, 
and  therefore  by  all  wise  men  to  be  recognised  as 
such,  it  behoves  us  to  see  what  kind  of  power  it  is, 
and  also  what  it  does.  It  creates  false  opinions ; 
and  from  those  false  opinions  all  the  mischief 
flows. 

There  is  glitter  in  wealth.  Display,  out-doing 
others,  exciting  the  admiration  (and  perhaps  there's 
no  objection  to  the  least  touch  in  life  of  the  erwy 
also)  of  one's  neighbours— servants,  carriages, 
entertainments,  clothes,  being  talked  about,  are 
all  so  much  of  the  glitter  of  wealth. 

But  power  is  in  the  eyes  of  many  much  more 
glittering  than  wealth.  It  seems  such  a  solid, 
sabstantial  thing. 

And  in  truth  power  does  glitter.    It  enables  us  I 


to  carry  out  schemes,  and  confer  favours,  and  it 
secures  homage ;  and  it  sets  the  man  who  has  it 
up  upon  a  hill,  and  he  becomes  a  somebody— one 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  But  unless  a  man 
uses  it  for  carrying  out  designs  of  the  truest 
good — ^lives  above  its  accidents,  its  accompani- 
ments, its  glitter — it,  too,  is  glitter  and  no  more. 

Many  a  man  in  power  has  lived  to  ruo  the  day 
he  yielded  to  its  fascinations;  and,  surrounded 
with  thwarted  schemes,  ungrateful  friends,  and 
spiteful  enemies,  has  lamented  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  what  was  but  so  much 
outward  show. 

So  in  love;  how  often  are  men  taken  by  the 
merest  glitter !  A  man  wants  a  wife;  he  sees  a 
pretty  face,  perhaps  he  hears  a  song  sweetly  sung ; 
he  is  taken  just  by  some  accomplishment  which 
lies  on  the  surface  of  education ;  he  falls  in  love» 
as  we  say,  and  nothing  will  persuade  him  but  that 
he  has,  as  they  say  in  mining  countries*  **  struck 
gold."  Now  surely  he  has  found  the  great  nugget 
itself;  henceforth,  whatever  may  betide  him  in  the 
world,  he  must  be  accounted  amongst  the  richest 
of  men. 

Now  this  gold  nugget  has  to  wear.  It  is  not  to 
be  put  under  a  glass  case  on  the  drawing-room 
table ;  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life  will  soon 
reveal  the  make-believe  beneath.  No  donbt  there 
are  many  real  nuggets — women,  yes,  even  girls, 
who  are  true  to  the  heart's  core,  and  who  will  be 
as  excellent  and  attractive  in  daily  life  as  ever  they 
were  in  the  matter  of  mere  appearance  or  accom- 
plishment— ^but  the  "  many  "  in  the  abstract  are 
but  '*  few  "  when  speaking  by' comparison.  Alas  I 
life  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  homes  of  peers  down 
to  those  of  peasants,  is  fuU  of  once-glittering  thin^ 
with  the  shine  all  gone,  and  disappointment  and 
indifference  left  as  tho  sad  real  underneath. 

Thus,  women  have  been  deceived  in  men,  and 
men  in  women;  and  there  remains  for  only  too 
manymatTied  folk,  with  the  glitter  all  gone,  nothing 
but  a  dull  toleration  of  each  other ;  the  miserable 
feeling  as  they  look  at  each  other — I  married  r, 
shaiQ ;  I  was  daezled  by  a  glitter,  and  find  that  ii 
is  not  gold. 

Follow  out  worldly  position,  worldly  admiratiocn 
and  applause,  and  all  such  things,  and  yon  wiU 
And  the  proverb  only  too  true,  that  "all  is  net 
gold  that  glitters." 

The  fact  is,  this  power  of  glitter  produces  little 
else  than  evil  iiAwhatever  direction  it  works. 
From  it  comes  neglect  of  the  real,  the  solid,  the 
abiding;  from  it  comes  disappointment,  often  at 
the  end  of  life,  when  the  temper  is  soured,  when 
opportunities  of  repair  are  gene ;  when  tho  sham 
which  was  underneath  must  prove  a  burden  for 
the  remainder  of  our  days.  Effort  in  the  wroii!? 
direction  springs  from  it;  tho  greater  tho  effarr. 
the  more  lamentable  and  unsatisfactory  the  result ; 
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like  the  pursnib  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisp,  the  more 
energy  that  is  ehown  in  it,  the  deeper  a  man 
becomes  bogged. 

And  so  we  are  tanght  what  a  precious  thing 
it  is  to  discern  the  solid,  and  to  pursue  it;  not 
in  all  cases  to  wa,lk  bj  sight ;  to  feel  the  weight 
of  things,  and  be  sure  they  are  real  gold. 

And  we  are  taught  the  ^alue  of  measuring 
others  by  this  standard.  There  is  much  which  we 
may  admire  because  of  its  brightness,  its  glitter ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  serious  per- 
sonal dealing  with  it,  that  is  another  affair ;  then 
we  must  price  things ;  we  must  estimate  them  as 
we  would  the  no  doubt  dull-looking  bars  of  metal 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  not  the 
gilded  trifles  we  see  in  the  shop-windows. 

And  as  regards  the  other  life,  this  proverb  is 
tremendously,  almost  universally,  true.  The  world 
is  full  of  alluring  glitters,  dazzling  the  soul,  filling 
it  for  a  few  moments  with  make-believes  of  hap- 
piness, and  then  leaving  it  to  find  out  in  the 
great  hereafter  of  realities  how  easily  it  was  be- 
fooled. 


Whatever  is  the  value  of  things  here,  they  are 
but  glitters  as  regards  the  great  hereafter;  and, 
taken  with  a  show,  n>en  lose  eternal  life.  If  men 
put  this  question  to  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
Is  this  gold  as  regards  eternity?  they  would 
escape  many  a  snare  which  brings  them  sorrow, 
if  not  ruin  itself. 

In  character,  and  religious  profession,  how  many 
are  there  who  are  mere  glittorers!  they  have  a 
name  to  live  whilst  they  are  dead.  They  stand 
no  tests ;  they  will  not  depress  the  beam  in  any 
heavenly  scale.  The  shine  will  pass  muster  here, 
but  only  the  more  surely  to  be  proved  worthless 
there,  where  all  is  seen  in  light. 

No  mere  glitter  can  stand  by-and-by ;  nor  should 
we  wish  it  so  to  do.  Eternity  to  be  happy  m«st 
be  real — Heaven,  and  the  people  and  things  in  it. 

May  we  be  real  in  all  things,  pre-eminently  in 
those  of  the  soul ;  then,  when  the  trial  time  comes, 
we  shall  shine  with  Heaven's  own  light.  Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  in  the  kingdom  ot 
their  Father — "  shine  like  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever ! " 
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PART  I. 
O,  Lina,  like  a  good  girl,  tell  me  where 
you  found  the  goldfinches*  nest ! " 

"  Why  do  yon  want  to  know,  Man- 
rioe  ?  " 

"Because  there's  a  boy  at  our  school  woTald  give 
anything  for  a  young  bird.  He  would  train  it  to 
lift  a  bucket  full  of  water — in  a  thimble  you  know — 
and  do  lots  of  other  tricks." 

"  But  I  don't  like  to  show  you  the  nest  if  you're 
going  to  rob  it.  After  all  the  poor  mother's  care  and 
trouble  it  would  be  very  cruel." 

"You  don't  understand,  Lina,"  replied  her  brother, 
impatiently ;  •'  I  only  want  to  take  one  young  one 
out  to  give  Jem  for  a  pet." 

"  But  the  little  bird  would  be  much  happier  flying 
about  in  the  air  than  shut  up  all  its  life  in  a  small 
cage.  You  wouldn't  like  to  be  imprisoned  yourself, 
Maurice."  ^ 

"  I  must  say,  Lina,  you're  very  ill-natured,  and  if 
I  find  the  nest  without  your  help,  1*11  take  every 
young  one  in  it  I " 

However,  his  sister  would  not  tell  him  where  the 
nest  was,  and  Maurice  went  off^  consult  with  his 
younger  brother  how  they  might  discover  the 
secret. 

"I  have  a  guess,"  said  Edmund.  "Lina  goes 
nearly  every  evening  up  the  river  walk,  and  I  heard 
her  complain  the  other  day  that  the  little  wooden 
bridge  was  greatly  broken,  and  haid  to  cross.  You 
may  be  sure  the  nest  is  on  the  island.' 
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"  More  liloly  it  is  in  the  garden,  for  finches  build 
in  fruit-trees." 

"Yes,  and  in  shrubs  too;  there  are  plenty  of 
places  round  the  old  hermitage." 

"  Well,  if  \you  think  so,  let  us  try;  suppose  we  get 
up  eofly  to-morrow  morning  and  search  the  island 
before  school-hour ;  we  can  take  our  breakfast  with 
us,  so  as  not  to  bring  the  young  birds  home  if  we 
get  them." 

"  Bemember,  Maurice,  I  must  have  one  for  a  fellow 
I  knovr,  who  would  give  a  splendid  knife,  nearly  new, 
for  a  pet  goldfinch." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we'll  divide  fair  when  we  see  how  many 
are  in  the  nest;  never  fear,  we*ll  easily  dispose  of 
them  all ;  but  if  they're  not  fledged  we'll  haive  to  wait 
a  while." 

According  to  this  plan,  the  boys  got  up  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  the  following  morning,  and,  taking 
some  bread  in  their  pockets,  left  word  they  were  gone 
for  a  walk  and  would  not  be  back  till  after  school. 

"  I  say,  Eddy,  I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  sky,  the 
clouds  are  black  and  angry,  and  I  never  saw  the 
river  so  high." 

"  That's  because  of  all  the  rain  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  declare  it's  a  regular  flood;  see  how  the 
current  dashes  on.  I  hope  the  old  bridge  is 
standing." 

The  stream  ran  for  more  than  a  mile  through 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  until  gradually  widening 
into  considerable  breadth,  a  pictui'csquo  little  island 
appeared  in  the  centre,  planted  with  a  few  shrubs 
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and  trees  which,  when  in  full  leaf,  concealed  from 
Yiew  a  half-mined  rustic  hermitage,  where  Lina  and 
her  brothers  spent  many  happy  hours  long  ago, 
pl&ying  "  hermit  **  turn  about,  and  paying  one  another 
visits. 

"  It*8  all  right !  *'  shouted  Maurice*  when  the  boys 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  island ;  "  the  bridge  is 
still  standing;  let  us  cross ! " 

**  It's  tottery  enough  then,"  replied  his  brother, 
when  they  were  half-way  over ;  "  it  won't  be  able  to 
stem  the  force  of  that  torrent  long." 

"Never  fear,  it  was  there  before  we  were  bom, 
and  has  stood  many  a  flood  since.  Come  on,  'twill  do 
otu:  time." 

On  reaching  the  island,  the  two  boys  were  soon 
engaged  in  a  careful  search  amongst  the  small 
shrubs  for  the  goldflncb's  nest ;  and  so  absorbed  and 
interested  were  they  in  the  occupation,  that  they 
neither  heeded  nor  perceived  the  increased  roar  of 
the  torrent,  until  some  large  drops  of  rain  drew 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

"  I  say,  Maurice,  if  we  don't  look  sharp  well  be 
soaked  through,  and  have  to  sit  in  our  wet  clothes 
at  school.  Come  into  the  hermitage  till  we  see  if 
there's  any  chance  it  would  clear  up." 

Stop,  stop.  Eddy ;  I  have  foim4  the  nest ! " 
Beally !  and  where  P  " 
"  In  this  thick  branch  of  Tartarian  honeysuckle ; 
and  there  are  four  young  birds  just  in  right  order 
for  training ! " 

"  Well,  take  it  quick,  and  run  for  shelter,  the  rain'ff 
coming  on  awfully  fast." 

Buthlessly  Maurice  tore  the  beautifully  formed 
nest  from  the  fork  of  a  branch  where  it  lay  concealed 
by  the  light  green  leaves  and  clustering  pink  flowers 
of  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  and  followed  his 
brother  to  the  ruined  hermitage,  without  a  thought 
of  the  grief  he  was  causing  the  parent  birds,  or  of 
the  four  bright  little  creatures  he  intended  consign- 
ing to  life-long  solitude  and  captivity — creatures 
formed  by  their  Divine  Maker  to  "fly  above  the  earth 
in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven." 

Edmund  eagerly  examined  the  prize.  "  We  have 
them  now ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  spite  of  Lina's  pre- 
cautions. "  Put  the  nest  down,  Maurice,  near  the 
door,  where  the  little  ones  will  have  air  and  shelter. 
Listen  how  they're  chirping ;  I'm  sure  it's  with 
hunger.  When  the  shower 's  over  we'll  go  out  and 
look  for  worms,  'tis  such  fun  to  see  the  bills  gaping," 
"  Shower,  indeed,  Eddy !  I  tell  you  it  won't  be 
over  to-day ! " 

Seating  themselves  on  a  broken  bench,  the  boys 
gazed  at  the  gloomy  sky,  and  disputed  about  what 
they  had  better  do,  for  school-hour  was  drawing  near, 
when  Maurice,  raising  his  finger  to  impose  silence, 
and  pointing  to  the  nest,  exclaimed,  under  his 
breath,  "  I  declare  the  mother-bird  has  found  it 
out  already,  and  here  she  comes  with  breakfast  for 
the  famailyl 
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It  was  a  gi'eat  amusement  to  the  boys  to  see  the 
parents  fly  back  and  forward  with  food  for  their 
young  ones,  and  drop  it  into  each  little  gaping  throat 
turn  about;  when,  just  as  this  entertainment  was 
over,  they  were  startled  by  a  loud  crash  ! 

"  What  can  it  be  ? "  whispered  Eddy,  turning 
quite  pf|.le. 

"  A  tree  blown  down,  I  suppose,"  said  Maarice. 

"Oh  no  !  there's  DOt  wind  enough  for  that;  lefs 
go  out  and  look  what's  the  matter." 

"  But  the  young  birds  will  escape,  for  I  see  they're 
able  to  climb  the  edge  of  the  nest.  Put  your  hat 
over  them." 

Eddy  did  so,  and,  hastily  rolling  his  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  rushed  out  after  his  brother,  heedless 
of  the  rain,  which,  however,  had  considerably  light- 
ened. The  same  dreadful  idea  had  occurred  to  them 
both,  and  making  for  the  bridge  their  worst  fears 
were  confirmed,  for  the  frail  supports  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  furious  torrent^  and  now,  broken 
by  the  fall,  it  drifted  rapidly  down  the  stream ! 

The  boys  gazed  at  each  other  with  a  blank  look  of 
horror]  "Oh,  Eddy!"  exclaimed  Maurice,  "this  is 
a  precious  fix ;  a  nice  trap  to  be  caught  in ! " 

"  Sure  enough,"  replied  his  brother,  as  he  watched 
the  fragments  of  the  old  bridge  fioating  down  the 
current,  "  we're  fairly  caged  now ! " 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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210.  What  people  are  stated  to  kave  been  most 
clever  in  ancient  times  in  "  cutting  down  timber,  &c.?'' 

211.  What  passage  of  Scripture  was  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  reading  when  St.  Philip  joined  him  in  his 
chariot  ? 

212.  Mention  any  prophecy  of  Elisha's  which  xras 
delivered  with  an  accompaniment  of  music. 

213.  Quote  any  passage  which  shows  the  prc-^- 
perous  condition  of  the  people  in  the  beginning?  vi 
Solomon's  reign. 

214.  What  peculiarity  of  dress  was  much  used  ^y 
the  Scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  ? 

215.  How  many  years  was  Solomon  in  building  the 
Temple? 

AN'SWERS    TO    QUESTIONS   ON    PAO«    512. 

193.  The  mention  of  it  by  the  man  of  God  who 
came  to  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  27,  28). 

199.  Fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  (Acts  xix.  IP^ 

200.  Seven  yea^and  six  months  (2  Sam.  ii.  11). 

201 .  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  ordtY  " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  40). 

202.  "From  Dan  even  to  Beersheba"  (1  Sam 
iii.  20). 

203.  The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  (1  Coe. 
i.  23). 

204.  He  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judiih 
the  use  of  the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  18). 
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THE    EVIL 

1^  BE  Btraen  wore  choked,  on  either  hand  tha  waU 
\  >Vai  green  with  damp,  and  olanimj  with  the 
''  Bteam 

3f  eindation;  where  the  etoneB  might  fall 
No  thrifty  bands  replace  them,  eT'ty  beam 
607 


DREAM. 

In   ererj   squalid   hauBe   was   block   with 

And  er'ry  door  was  open  to  the  rain, 
That  fell  not  plenteonslj  npon  this  spot, 
Bnt  in  nnwholeeome  mist  of  scanty  drain. 
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Ever  about  the  place  there  hung  a  fume 

Of  fearful  palpability,  the  sense 
Grew  sick  upon  it^  and  the  dreamer,  whom 

Grief  there  had  driven,  sought  to  fly  from  thence. 
But  somewhat  held  him  now  to  wander  on 

Thro*  lanes  unholy,  under  arches  vile. 
With  that  green  damp,  that  foully  hung  upon 

Stone,  brickwork,  wood,  and  shatter*d  house-top  tile. 

But  worse  was  there,  for,  as  the  dreamer  dreamed. 

The  habitants  would  sometimes  pass  him  by, 
Wretches  that  in  their  woeful  aspect  seemed 

Pit  only  for  such  place — the  sunken  eye. 
The  haggard  gaze,  and  hunger-stricken  cheeks. 

The  form  that  sickness  bowed,  and  ague  cramped. 
The  sullen  carelessness  that  would  not  speak. 

The  brew  that  want  and  ignorance  had  stamped. 

Huddled  about  the  doorways  women  sat. 
Bereft  of  woman's  softer  gentler  mien ; 

Love's  light  had  faded  from  their  eyes,  and  that 
Sweet  nurturer,  fair  Hope,  no  more  was  seen 


To  dwell  with  them ;  the  little  children,  pale 
With  hunger  and  disease,  were  crouched  around. 

And  infancy  in  long  and  mournful  waU. 

Made  the  place  sadder  with  the  doleful  soond. 

But  suddenly  came  one  who  brightened  all 
The  dismal  faces,  and  the  women  cease 

Their  harsh  repining;  little  children  crawl 
Forward  to  share  his  greeting,  which  is  peace 

And  helpfulness  combined ;  "  God  bless  you,  sir ! " 

'  The  mothers  say,  asad  then  the  squalid  place 

To  give  him  joyful  welcome  is  astir. 

As  tho'  he  brought  them  riches  in  his  face. 

And  I,  the  dreamer,  knew  him  for  their  friend 

And  mine ;  for  when  I  heard  his  quiet  voice 
Tell  me  my  evil  dream  was  at  an  end. 

And  when  I  heard  them  for  a  time  r^oice. 
When  on  their  gloominess  the  sunshine  fell, 

Shining  more  brightly  for  his  presence  there. 
The  dream  was  o'er,  and  broken  was  its  spell, 

And  I  awoke  to  bless  the  morning  air. 

T.  H.  S. 
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"    "AGAINST   HERSELF,"   ETC.,    ETC.,    ETC. 

made  her  almost  shiver.      "  Come  iu,  Dorothy. 
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^E  might  take  a  walk,"  George  Blakesley 
said. 

"  No,"  she  pleaded,  humbly. 
"Yes,  come  a  little  way,"  he  said, 
and  they  passed  the  house,  and  went  on  under  the 
dim  trees.     "  I  want  to  ask  you  something.     Can't 
it  really  be  this  year,  Dorothy  V* 
"  No,  no  !  oh  no  !" 
Why  not?" 

I  don't  know ;  I  can't  tell  you.  Let  me  be  free 
a  little  longer.  And  I  must  go  in.  Turn  back,  ok  do 
turn  back,  George !" 

She  had  hardly  ever  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name  before,  and  he  gave  in  to  her  immediately  on 
hearing  it.  Yet  when  they  reached  the  house  he  was 
still  loth  to  enter. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  garden  and  talk  there  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  you  wUl  let  me  go  in  and  speak  to  them 
all  first,"  she  answered. 

She  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
"Then  I  will  wait  for  you  under  the  sycamore- 
tree  ; "   and  he  passed   through  the  house  and  out 
into  the  garden. 

Dorothy  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
walked  in.  It  was  dark,  and  yet  there  was  the  sound 
of  some  one  within. 

"  Netta,"  she  said. 

*'  It  is  I,"  said  a  voice,  that,  in  her  present  mood 
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was  Mr.  Puller.  "  I  am  alone,"  he  said.  "  Your 
father  is  in  the  study,  and  has  called  Netta  to  him 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  your  mother  has  a  head- 
ache, and  is  lying  down.  Come  in,  child,  and  don't 
stand  like  a  frightened  ghost  by  the  door  ! " 

"  It  is  so  dark,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  am  going  into 
the  garden ;  Mr.  Blakesley  is  waiting  for  me." 

"Never  mind  him,"  he  answered,  impatiently;  "I 
want  to  know  how  you  like  your  new  relations  ?  " 

"  Very  much,"  she  said,  awkwardly,  thinking  how 
strange  his  manner  was. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said  again,  impatiently ;  "  do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  eat  you?  Or  are  you  afraid 
Blakesley  will  if  he  catches  you  talking  to  me  ?  " 
No,"  she  answered ;  "I  am  not  a  bit  afraid." 
Well  then,"  he  said ;  and  going  up  to  her,  he  took 
her  hand,  and  drew  her  further  into  the  room,  till  in 
the  grey  light  he  saw  her  pale  face  and  flxishing  ejes. 
"  Come  and  tell  me  how  you  got  on  with  your  ne» 
relations.  You  have  quite  forgotten  me.  I  said 
Blakesley  would  cut  me  out,  you  know,  dear." 

"  No,  he  never  did,  never  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Ton 
forgot  me,  and  liked  Netta  better  because  she  was 
beautiful  and " 

"No,'*  he  said,  "remember  how  I  kept  your  rose." 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  answered,  proudly ;  **  that  was 
no  sign  you  remembered  me;  perhaps  you  merely 
forgot  to  throw  it  away,  and  af terwitfds,  you  know, 
you  Hked  Netta." 

"How  can  you  be  so  silly,  child!  I  only  wanted 
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her  to  sit  for  me  because  she  was  pretty.  Tou  were 
always  my  friend.  Don't  you  remember  what  chums 
we  used  to  be,  Dorothy?  You  were  quite  fond  of 
me  till  the  interloping  Blakesley  came  and  cut 
me  out." 

He  had  roused  the  fire  sleeping  in  the  girl's  nature 
at  last,  and  she  turned  round  and  faced  him. 

"  I  was  very  fond  of  you  when  I  was  a  child ! " 
she  exclaimed.  "  You  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  the 
dearest  friend  I  ever  had,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
you  as  you  were  ihen,*'  Her  voice  softened  as  she 
spoke  of  the  old  days;  but  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
throat  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  steady  it,  and  then  went 
on  as  hard  as  before.  "  But  when  you  came  back, 
though  I  was  tho  same,  you  had  changed.  I  had  the 
old  feeling  still,  and  you  pretended  to  be  the  same, 
though  you  were  not.  And  then  you  told,  or  as  good 
as  told  me,  that  I  was  in  love  with  you,  and  you  told 
Netta  so  as  well,  and  tried  plainly  to  make  me  under- 
stand that  it  was  hopeless.  I  wonder  you  dared ! 
If  it  had  been  true ! " — she  could  not  say  that  it  had 
not  been  ;  but  this  he  never  guessed — "  if  it  had 
been  true  you  should  have  died  rather  than  said  so — 
it  was  mean  amd  cowardly  and  contemptible ! '' 

"  Dorothy ! " 

"  So  it  was.  I  have  never  forgiven  you  for  it !  I 
never  shall !  I  shall  never  like  you  again  as  long  as 
I  live;  I  could  not;  and  you  have  given  me  the 
bitterest  remembrance  of  my  life.  It  has  spoilt  my 
world  too ;  for  I  used  to  think  you  such  a  hero,  Mr. 
Fuller ;  and  when  I  lost  my  faith  in  you  I  lost  it  in 
all  others  as  well ;  you  dragged  down  everybody  in 
your  falL" 

"Why  did  you  tell  me  this  to-night  ?     I  have " 
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Why,  because  you  dared  to  talk  to  me  in  a 
manner  to  which  you  had  no  right,  forgetting  that 
I  am  engaged  too,  and  perhaps  shall  be  married 
Boon ; "  she  felt  cold  at  the  very  thought ;  "  and  that 
you  are  in  love  with  my  sister.' 
"  No " 
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Yes  you  are,  you  are,  and  engaged  too,  I  be- 
lieve ! " 

"  Dorothy,  your  sister  will  be  married  to  Sir  George 
Finch  in  less  than  a  month,  and  is  going  out  to  India. 
She  told  me  so  to-night,  and  I  am  waiting  here  to 
say  good-bye  to  her.'* 

"  Netta  going  to  be  married,  and  going  to  India ! '' 
exclaimed  Dorothy,  the  meaning  of  his  strange 
manner  flashing  on  her  now. 

She  stood  dumb  with  surprise. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  she  doesn't  care  for  him.    Why,  I  heard " 

she  hesitated.  She  did  not  like  to  confess  what  she 
bod  overheard. 

"  He  is  rich,"  he  said,  scornfully ;  "  and  she  cares 
for  that."  It  was  such  a  pained  voice  in  which  he 
spoke,  though  he  tried  to  steady  it;  and  the  girl 
l>efore  him  understood  his  feelings  better  than  he 
imagined. 


Things  had  been  altogether  rough  on  Adrian  FuUec 
that  evening. 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Puller,"  she  aaid^ 
simply. 

"  You  need  not  be,  child.  I  dare  say  it  is  much 
better.  She  will  be  here  again  directly,  so  say  good- 
bye to  me,  Dorothy;  you  won^t  see  me  again  for 
many  a  long  day.  I  shall  go  abroad  for  a  couple  of 
months,  or  a  couple  of  years,  if  I  can  get  anything  to 
do." 

"  Good-bye,''  she  said,  the  old  feeling  rushing  back 
for  a  minute ;  "  I  am  soiry  I  told  you  what  I  did  to- 
night; but  I  didn't  know  of  this  them." 

"  No,  Dolly,  of  course  not,"  he  answered,  using  tho 
old  pet  name,  which  only  Tom  gave  her  now,  "I  havo 
been  a  great  scoondrel  to  you.  Perhaps  we  ahaa,*t 
see  each  other  again;  good-bye;"  and  he  shook 
her  hands,  and  then,  unable  to  say  more,  Dorothy 
turned  and  went;  but  when  she  had  got  to  the  hall 
he  spoke,  and  she  stopped,  and  he  came  out.  "I 
shall  keep  the  rose/'  he  whispered ;  "  I  diall  keep  it 
as  long  as  I  live,  Dorothy." 

And  all  this  time  George  Bhikesley  was  in  the 
garden  waiting  for  her. 

:  CELAFTES  XXY.—THfi  BEQINXINO  OF  AN  EVD. 
"  Dorothy,"  called  Mr.  Woodward,   as  she  passed 
the  study  door,  "  I  want  you." 

"  Yes,  papa ;    but  Mr.  Blakesley  is  waiting  for 
in  the  garden." 

"Never  mind,  dear,  I  will  not  keep  you  a 
ment." 

She  entered,  and  found  her  father  sitting  before  a 
pUe  of  papers,  and  with  a  careworn  look  upon  hia 
face.  Netta  was  there,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  beem 
crying;  but  after  a  minute  she  rose,  and  left  tko 
room. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  a  feeling  of 
fear  creeping  over  her. 

"When  are  you  going  to  be  married,  Dorothy 
dear  ?  "  he  inquired,  kindly. 

He  was  a  dear  old  man,  and  fond  of  his  childroBp 
little  as  he  troubled  about  them— fonder  far  thaa 
his  wife  was  of  them. 

"  Oh  not  yet,  papa  dear ;  let  me  stay  at  home  a 
little  longer!"  She  was  quite  distressed;  everybody 
seemed  conspiring  to  hurry  her  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony. 

"  I  want  you  to  let  it  be  soon,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
almost  entreatingly.  "  Netta  is  going  to  be  married 
to  Sir  George  Finch  next  month,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  have  Blakesley  the  same  day,  if  possible." 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  rolled  slowly  dow& 
her  cheeks.  He  looked  at  her  in  surprise ;  he,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  fathers,  knew  nothing  of  tho 
state  of  his  daughter's  heart.  "  What  is  the  matteiv 
dear  P  " 

"  I  want  to  stay  with  you  a  little  longer,"  sho 
pleaded. 
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"  Ko,  dear,  it  is  mnch  better  yon  should  be  married. 
The  fact  is,  Dorothy,  I  fear  things  are  going  very 
badly  with  ine ;  the  paper  is  not  doing  at  aU  well ; 
nay,  worse,  I  think,  since  it  was  altered  and  enlarged. 
I  hoped  we  should  make  a  fortune,"  he  said,  in  a 
pained  Toice,  that  touched  his  daughter  sorely;  "and 
that  I  should  be  able  to  provide  for  your  mother  and 
all  of  you — I  don't  want  to  lose  you — and  instead  of 
that  I  have  ruined  you  all.' 
But  mamma's  money  P 

All  lost,  I  fear.  Two  thousand  pounds  go  a  very 
/ittle  way  in  a  large  speculation  when  everything 
gow  out  and  nothing  comes  in,  and  we  have  had  two 
actions  for  libel,  and  unless  things  take  a  gpreat  turn 
for  the  better  a  crash  must  come ;  and  it  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  see  you  and  your  sister  married." 

"Not  both  of  us,"  she  said. 

"  Tes,  Dorothy  dear ;   for  Netta  is  going  to  India, 
and  seems  terribly  afraid  lest  Sir  George  should  find 


out  that  we  are  likely  to  be  poorer.  But  I  think 
you  would  be  different,  and  Blakesley  is  a  good  fellow, 
so  that  if  the  worst  came  about  you  could  give  Sally 
a  home  for  a  little  while."  She  looked  up  at  him 
in  surprise.  "  Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her 
dumb  inquiry,  "  we  may  have  to  leave  here." 

She  stood  still,  staring  blankly  at  him,  then  she 
thought  of  the  garden  and  the  underwood  in  the 
bygone  summers,  and  she  looked  roimd  at  the  cosy 
room,  which  Netta's  influence  had  never  altered  or 
disturbed,  and  at  her  father — a  kind,  careless  father, 
who  had  never  said  a  cross  word  to  his  children  in 
his  life.  How  bitter  it  would  be  for  him  to  g^  away 
from  the  dear  old  house,  and  to  see  his  home  broken 
up,  she  thought !  She  stooped,  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

"  Very  well,  dear  papa,"  she  said,  softly,  and  clang 
a  little  doser. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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|T7R  ideas  of  heaven,  to  be  at  all  intel- 
ligible to  US,  must  be  taken  from  our 
views  and  oxperiences  of  this  earth  by 
way  of  resemblance,  or  comparison,  or 
contrast.  Every  view  or  vision  of  it 
which  we  have  in  Scripture  gives  us  the  notion  of 
A  place  or  definite  locality.  "  I  go,"  said  the 
Saviour  to  His  disciples,  *'  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.*'  It  is  an  actual  region,  not  a  dream  or  a 
fiction,  not  a  land  of  shadows  or  of  echoes  only,  not 
a  voiceless  vacancy,  but  a  "  better  country,"  a  "  city 
which  hath  foundations."  Go  forth  in  some  starry 
night  and  look  up  into  the  heavens,  and  as  you  be- 
hold the  stars  in  groups  and  constellations  which 
bedeck  the  empyrean  like  distant  lights  hung  out 
by  God  to  illumine  the  abyss  of  darkness,  you  get 
some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  Some- 
where in  this  immeasurable  span  is  He  who 
spoke  to  His  friends  on  earth  the  words  we  have 
quoted,  adding,  *'  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  yon  unto 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 
Wherever  Christ  is,  then,  there  His  people  will  be. 
Astronomers  begin  to  speak  of  some  central  globe, 
or  system,  some  region  in  the  bright  effulgence  of 
the  milky  way,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded 
Bs  the  imperial  capital  of  the  universe.  But  though 
science  may  not  have  discovered  it,  and  theugh 
it  may  be  vain  for  us  feeble  creatures  to  conjecture 
whore,  yet  we  are  sure  that  heaven  is  a  locality  in 
the  universe  of  God,  and  the  faith  which  looks  at 
things  unseen  can  in  a  sense  realise  it  from  the 
descriptions  given  of  it  in  Divine  Bevclation,  and 


from  the  fact  that  the  uak  Chbist  Jesus  is  there. 
The  thought  that  heaven,  our  future  home,  is  a 
defined  region  in  immensity  is  necessary  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  faith  and  the  clearness  of  onr 
hope.  "  The  spirits  of  the  just  mado  perfect "  are 
now  also  with  Christ  vraiting  for  the  redemption  of 
the  body.  Just  as  truly  as  He  was  in  a  place  when 
He  tabernacled  on  earth,  suffered,  died,  and  rose 
again,  so  truly  did  He  ascend  to  a  place  whence 
He  will  come  again  to  receive  His  people  unto 
Himself  that  they  may  be  with  Him  for  ever.  Let 
it  then  be  settled  in  bur  thoughts,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  faith,  that  the  home  of  oar  future  life 
will  be  a  region  worthy  of  our  cominp^  glory- 
worthy  of  Him  who  is  gone  to  prepare  the  place 
for  us — '*  New  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness*' — as  definitely  real  and 
local  as  those  which  now  are.  This  truth  is  mani- 
festly involved  in  all  the  splendid  imagery  used  by 
St.  John  in  his  descriptions  of  the  "  new  Jerusa- 
lem," the  "  city  of  the  living  God,"  with  its  fonn- 
dations  and  its  gates,  its  walls  and  its  streets,  its 
river  and  its  trees,  when  he  records  the  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse.  It  will  bear  the  same  relation  to 
our  spiritual  being  and  our  perfected  manhood  as 
Jerusalem  in  Palestine  or  any  other  city,  as  a 
present  home,  bears  to  this  earthly  life. 

Another  thought  demands  our  consideration  and 
remembrance.  The  words  of  our  Lord  when  He 
said,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,"^ 
suggest  the  idea  of  home,  and  home  involves  the 
further  idea  of  society.  The  saints  in  heaven, 
therefore,  will  not  be  merely  an  aggregate  mass  ^f 
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souls  like  a  multitude  of  separate  atoms.  There 
will  be  order  and  organisataon.  It  will  be  "  the 
general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born," 
with  "an  innumerable  company  of  angels/'  a  mul- 
titude of  redeemed  men  "which  no  man  can 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues."  Everywhere  in  Scripture  the  idea 
of  numbers  is  associated  with  heaven.  "The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thou- 
sands of  angels."  The  voice  of  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  is  as  **  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  mighty  thunderings."  Thus  we  reach  the  idea 
of  a  vast  family  at  home,  angels  and  saints  together, 
principalities,  authorities,  and  powers,  all  in  order, 
all  perfectly  happy,  all  in  union  and  pervaded  by  love 
— ^for  sin,  the  disturber  of  peace  and  the  destroyer 
of  harmony,  has  no  place  there — and  all  occupied. 
Occupied,  but  how  ?  The  question  is  interesting 
and  not  unimportant,  though  it  would  be  easy  in 
attempting  to  answer  it  to  go  beyond  what  is 
written.  Let  us  try  to  avoid  this  mistake,  while 
endeavouring  to  find  some  truths  which  shall  help 
our  thoughts  and  stimulate  our  hearts  in  relation 
to  this  inquiry. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  time  and  eternity  as  if 
they  were  in  absolute  antagonism.  In  the  abstract 
it  cannot  be  so.  Eternity  is  the  endless  duration 
of  time ;  and  in  heaven,  wherever  it  is,  there  must 
be  a  past,  a  present,  and  a  future — ^the  succession 
and  duration  of  time.  What  then  will  be  some  of 
the  occupations  of  the  saints  in  glory  P  That  they 
will  be  many  and  various  I  think  cannot  be 
doabted,  but  all  suited  to  our  redeemed  nature  and 
oar  renewed  powers.  God  loves  variety.  This 
truth  is  most  impressively  taught  and  most  beau- 
tifally  illustrated  on  earth;  and  as  the  Divine 
Being  is  "without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turning,'*  His  delight  in  variety  will  be  continually 
manifest  in  the  activities  and  occupations  of 
heaven.  True,  toil  for  daily  bread  belongs  only  to 
this  sin-stricken  world,  and  all  the  handicrafts 
by  which  man  gains  a  livelihood  here  will  end  with 
this  life  and  this  world;  but  occupations  suited 
to  our  perfect  tastes  and  emancipated  powers 
in  all  their  variety  wiU  employ  our  time  in  our 
Father's  house  above. 

1.  There  will  be  i»^2Zec/uaZ  occupations.  We  can 
be  in  no  doubt  that  the  Divine  life  in  man,  begun 
through  regenerating  grace  in  this  world,  will  have 
its  elements,  activities,  and  pursuits  continued 
horeafler.  Here  the  Christian  has  to  grow  in 
knowledge  and  grace,  pre-eminently  in  the  know- 
ledge which  makes  wise  unto  salvation — *'  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'' 
Tliis  intellectual  and  spiritual  exercise  will  be  con- 
tinued in  heaven.  And  what  a  field  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  attainment  and  exercise  is  before  us, 
in  the  personal  glory  and  re^lemptive  work  of  that 


Lord  "  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge."  The  power  of  thought  here  is  a 
marvellous  thing ;  it  is  the  men  of  thought  who 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  promote  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  So  in  heaven  there 
will  be  the  study  of  truth,  glowing  and  growing 
spiritoal' research,  progressive  acquaintance  with 
the  attributes,  the  works,  and  the  ways  of  God. 
We.  are  assured  that  even  now  the  angels  are 
learning,  that  they  "desire  to  look  into"  the 
things  connected  with  the  sufferings  and  glory  of 
Christ  (1  Peter  i.  12),  and  that  the  principalities 
and  powers  ux  heaven  know  from  the  redeemed 
Church  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  And  if 
angels  are  so  occupied,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  saints  will  share  in  these  exercises.  Indeed, 
we  know  from  the  subject  of  converse  between 
Moses  and  Elijah  on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's 
transfiguration,  that  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  find  themes  for  meditation,  research,  and 
highest  converse,  in  the  wondrous  ways  and 
glorious  workings  of  their  King  in  Providence  and 
Eedemption.  It  must  be  so.  The  saints  must 
learn,  in  varied  degrees,  with  their  varied  powers ; 
and  the  science  of  heaven,  or  rather  we  may  say 
the  sciences  of  heayen,  will  form  fitting  study  and 
high  occupation  for  beings  redeemed  from  evil 
and  freed  for  ever  from  all  carnal  tendency.  Will 
there,  for  instance,  be  nothing  equivalent  to  flowers 
in  the  Paradise  of  God  P  We  know  that  there  is 
the  tree  of  Ufe  on  either  side  of  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  with  its  leaves  and  its  twelve  manner 
of  fruits ;  and  to  contemplate  the  works  of  beauty, 
power,  and  wisdom  in  every  department  of  the 
Creator's  dominion  will  be  the  delight  of  all  His 
children  in  their  eternal  home.  We  know  that 
there  is  music  there — "  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps,"  representing  whet  we  know  as  instrumental 
music  here,  and  accompanying  the  choral  swell  of 
angelic  and  human  voices  which  sing  the  new  song 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  in  majestic  roll, 
as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying,  "  Alle- 
luia! for  the  Lord  Qod  Omnipotent  reigneth." 
The  exercise  of  memory  there  will  be  marvellous, 
as,  without  any  fear  to  haunt  us  or  any  reminis- 
cence to  trouble  us,  we  survey  all  the  way  our 
Father  led  us,  and  see  the  solution  of  difficulties, 
and  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  mercy  of  Pro- 
vidences and  experiences  which  were  mysteries 
to  us  here.  There  we  shall  see,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  now  to  see,  how  in  this  life  all  things  were 
arranged  to  work  together  for  good  to  us ;  and  the 
study  of  this  will  be  an  exhilarating  exercise  and 
a  high  dehght.  Kor  can  we  conceive  now  what 
disclosures  of  truth  will  be  made,  what  discoveries 
we  shall  reach,  to  what  elevations  of  knowledge 
we  shall  soar;  but  that  we  shall  be  occupied  in 
learning — when  there  will  be  so  much  to  know 
about  God,  His  ways,  and  His  works— there  can 
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be  no  doabt.  There  will  ever  be  depths  in  the 
Divine  nature  nnfathomable  by  us,  and  heights  of 
wisdom  and  power  in  the  Divine  works  which  will 
make  us  always  learners ;  aud  the  thought  is  an 
attractive  one  that  in  heaven,  where  we  shall  know 
as  we  are  known,  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  which  our  Father  has  made  will  be  one 
of  our  high  and  holy  occupations.  And  all  such 
exercises  will  be  blessed  through  perfect  all-per- 
vading love ;  for  there  knowledge  will  not  exist  as 
a  separate  or  independent  attainment,  but  vanish 
into  devotion  and  life.  Thus  will  love  itself  be 
Btrengthoned  and  holiness  confirmed;  and  every 
fresh  discovery  of  the  Divine  perfections  in  the 
works  of  creation,  the  evolutions  of  Providence, 
or  the  grandeurs  of  Redemption,  will  fit  us  for 
higher  attainment,  and  lead  us  to  loftier  adoration. 

2.  The  occupations  of  heaven  will  be  reverential, 
and  largely  take  the  character  of  worship*  In  a 
sense  every  act  and  every  engagement  will  be 
worship ;  but  much  of  the  time  in  the  heavenly 
life,  if  we  may  use  the  terms,  will  be  spent  in  ador- 
ing homage.  In  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  disclose  to  us  so  many  aspects  and  exercises 
of  the  celestial  state,  how  much  is  there  of  adora- 
tion and  song  and  thanksgiving  to  God  and  to  the 
Lamb.  The  praises  of  God  are  ever  being  cele- 
brated in  some  way  and  form ;  the  elders,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  redeemed  Church,  cast  their 
crowns  before  the  throne,  and  ascribe  glory  to  the 
Lord ;  saints  and  angels  unite  in  the  new  song,  and 
the  choral  swell  of  the  holy  universe  in  worship  and 
adoration  will  be  in  majesty,  "  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder."  How 
blessed  will  it  be  to  engage  in  that  worship,  to 
sing  that  song,  to  mingle  our  voices  in  that 
mighty  concert  which  fills  heaven  with  the  har- 
monies of  perfect  praise ! 

3.  The  occupations  of  heaven  will  be  also  minis' 
ierial.  There  will  be  service — ministry  of  various 
kinds,  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the 
redeemed.  **  One  star  difiereth  from  another  star 
in  glory.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
So  also  it  must  be  in  the  future  home  of  the 
blessed.  Angel  means  messenger,  and  we  are 
assured  that  often  in  the  history  of  redemption  have 
angels  been  sent  on  messages  from  heaven  to 
man.  We  are  informed  that  they  are  **  ministeiing 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation."  If  or  are  such  services  limited 
to  the  angels.  Once  and  again  in  the  Revelation 
St.  John  informs  us  that  the  messenger  who  told 
him  the  things  which  he  was  to  write — *'  the  true 
sayings  of  Grod" — said,  when  the  apostle  was 
aboat  to  worship  him,  "  See  thou  do  it  not ;  I  am 
thy  fellow-servant  and  of  thy  brethren  the  pro- 
phets "  (Rev.  xix.  10 ;  xxiL  9).  Saints  in  glory, 
then,  as  well  as  angels,  were  employed  in  such 
Bervioe.    And  will  it  not  bo  so  hereafter  P    We 


cannot  doubt  it.  The  law  of  Christ's  kitigdom 
here  on  earth  is,  "  To  every  man  his  work ; "  and 
this  will  be  the  law  of  His  kingdom  in  heaven  for 
ever.  For  high  and  holy  service  in  Paradise,  tko 
activity  as  well  as  the  suffering  of  the  present  life 
is  intended  as  a  preparation.  Yery  different  iu 
some  respects  will  our  employments  there  be  from 
what  they  are  on  earth.  As  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  all  material  handi- 
crafts will  have  for  ever  ceased ;  there  will  be  no 
toil  there  for  daily  bread,  and  no  wants  to  be  pro- 
vided for  fL8  here.  But  all  moral  and  spiritaal 
activities  must  be  the  same,  only  perfected  in  their 
exercise  and  changed  at  least  in  some  of  their 
objects. 

Interesting  thoughts  are  here  suggested.  The 
population  of  heaven,  as  far  ,aa  human  beings  are 
concerned,  will  be  immense — **  a  great  mnltitade, 
which  no  man  can  number."  And  of  this  mighty 
throng  a  great  proportion  will  necessarilj  be  those 
who  left  this  world  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
"Of  such,"  said  the  Saviour,  **  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven; "  "in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  How 
delightful  the  occupation  td  teach  and  train  these 
youthful  human  spirits!  The  duty  of  training 
them  while  they  lived  on  earth  devolved  not  on 
angels,  but  on  men ;  and  in  heaven  to  the  extent 
that  they  will  require  enlightenment  and  education, 
it  is  most  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  of  God's 
dealings  to  believe  that  they  will  be  committed  to 
others  of  their  own  race,  of  wider  experience  and 
higher  attainment.  What  a  vast  difference  muii 
there  bo  now  in  Paradise  between  the  attainments 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and,  indeed,  many  of  whom  vc 
have  known  in  the  Church  on  earth,  and  the  young 
Christian  only  a  few  months  "  in  Christ,"  who  has 
just,  through  fatal  illness,  been  removed  to  the 
home  above  P  Can  you  conceive  any  occu^tion 
in  heaven  more  attractive,  happy,  or  delightfnl, 
than  for  the  more  experienced  to  instruct  the 
young  and  less  experienced  in  the  ways  of  God, 
unfolding  to  them  mysteries  which  have  been 
solved  to  themselves,  and  leading  them  en  and  ap 
to  still  higher  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth  by  the  ever-flowing  waters  of  the  river  of 
life  ?  Christ  JPesus  as  a  child  here  on  earth,  though 
perfect  in  His  childhood,  grew  in  wisdom  and  in 
stature,  and  was  subject  to  His  earthly  parent 
who  instructed  Him  and  brought  Him  up  at  Naza- 
reth. So  will  childhood  grow  in  heaven.  There 
will  be  ever  diversity  there — a  diversity  which 
suggests  a  vast  field  of  occupation  and  exercise, 
each  one  of  the  saints  contributing  in  some  way 
to  the  felicity  and  progress  of  all.  The  very  idea 
of  a  home  and  a  family  in  heaven  in  the  Father  s 
honse  with  its  many  mansions  indicates  order,  in- 
ter-dependence, and  help.  The  stronger  will  aid 
the  weaker^  and  those  with  higher  attainments  will 
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instruct  and  teach  those  vrho  have  had  fewer  ' 
opportunities  or  have  smaller  powers;  and  the 
varying  gifts  of  Nature,  the  diverse  discipline  of 
experience,  and  the  distinctions  of  grace,  will  fit 
all  the  saints  for  different  and  delightful  employ- 
ment. 

Further :  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  in  their 
revelations  of  battle  and  conflict  becveen  the 
hierarchies  of  heaven  and  the  powers  of  princi- 
palities of  darkness,  seem  very  much  to  show  that 
we  belong  to  a  militant  universe.  "And  there 
was  wai*  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought  and 
his  angels,  and  prevailed  not "  (Rev.  xii.  7).  And 
whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  vision  of  the  Bider  on  the  White  Horse, 
olothed  with  His  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  His 
name  written  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh, 
Xing  op  Kings  and  Lobd  op  Lords,  with  the 
armies  in  heaven  following  Him  (Rev.  xix.  11,  16), 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Christ  Jesus  is  this 
Leader,  Captain,  and  King^  and  in  the  arn^ies  which 
follow  Him  are  numbered  saints  who  have  been 


good  soldiers  of  His  cross  on  eai'th.  They  are 
co-workers  with  God,  engaged  with  Christ  in  the 
conquest  of  evil.  And  even  after  its  final  subju- 
gation in  our  own  world,  there  may  be  other  worlds 
to  be  conquered,  and  the  redeemed,  who  have 
themselves  triumphed  through  grace,  may  bo  en- 
gaged among  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  and  on  His 
side.  In  the  very  last  visions  of  our  future  home 
and  of  heaven  given  us  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of 
the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  being  left  open,  not 
that  the  redeemed  may  go  out,  for  they  go  no  more 
out ;  but  it  may  be  that  other  fallen  or  wandering 
races  of  created  beings  may  come  in.  Also  wo 
read  that  the  tree  of  life  in  the  celestial  city  flour- 
ishes, and  that  its  leaves  are  "  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations,''  as  if  healing  there  had  to  bo,  and 
would  be,  extended  to  other  populations  of  the 
universe.  Wonderful,  diversified,  and  glorious 
then  will  be  tho  occupations  of  the  saints  of  God 
after  they  have  entered  their  heavenly  home;  in 
the  presence  of  their  Lord  fashioned  like  unto 
Him,  and  co-workers  with  Him,  world  without 
end! 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 


BY  F.  M.  P.  SKENE,  AUTHOB  OP 

^        CHAPTER  XXV. 

EETRAND  LISLE  had  not, 
of  course,  the  smallest  sus- 
picion  that  amy  conversation 
had  taken  place  between 
Laura  Wyndham  and  Mary 
ujV.  respecting  himself ;  nor  could 
he  ever  have  conceived  it 
possible  that  revelations  of  bo  terrible  a 
description  could  have  been  made  to  the 
adopted  daughter  of  his  father,  especially 
in  such  cruelly-distorted  shapes.  He  could 
not  therefore  in  the  least  account  for  the 
peculiar  impression  made  upon  him  by 
Mary  Trevelyan's  appearance,  when  he 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  on  the  following 
morning.  It  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  where 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  assembled,  that 
they  met,  and  there  was  nothing  in  Mary's  manner, 
or  in  the  few  words  with  which  she  answered  those 
who  spoke  to  her,  that  was  at  all  different  from  her 
usual  gentle  stillness ;  and  yet  it  was  with  a  strange 
shivering  sense  of  pain  that  Bertrand  gazed  at  her, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  precisely  as  though  he  were 
looking  on  the  face  of  one  newly  dead.  Dead,  surely, 
in  some  sense,  she  was  to  him.  The  heart,  the  soul, 
where,  once  at  least,' he  felt  that  he  had  reigned 
supreme,  were  now,  he  was  conscious,  wholly  locked 
away  from  him,  as  if  the  grave  itself  had  consum- 
mated their  separation.    What  it  was,  so  like  to 
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death,  that  had  passed  over  her,  he  could  not  tell ; 
but,  as  his  glance  rested  on  the  set  immovable  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  and  noted  how  the  dark  eyes,  that 
ever  had  turned  to  him  with  such  soft  tenderness, 
were  now  fixed  and  solemn  under  the  shadow  of  some 
heavy  thought  whi«h  held  her  wholly  in  possession, 
he  felt,  with  a  conviction  none  the  less  sure  that  it 
was  indefinite,  that  for  him  at  least  Mary  Trevelyan 
lived  no  longer.  He  had  scarce  time,  however,  to 
dwell  on  the  impression  thus  unaccountably  made 
upon  him,  before  the  Lorelei  flashed  into  the  room, 
all  brightness  and  joy ;  and,  as  his  eyes  turned  with 
delight  to  her  radiant  face,  the  quiet  figure  of  Mary 
Trevelyan  seemed  to  fade  away  from  his  thoughts  as 
completely  as  he  felt  she  had  even  now  passed  out  of 
his  life. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  morning,  and  as  they  all 
passed  into  the  hall  when  breakfast  was  over,  they 
saw  through  the  open  door  the  sunlight  streaming 
on  the  g^een  lawn  and  waving  trees,  seeming  to 
invite  them  into  the  sweet  fresh  air;  but  it  was 
with  no  small  astonishment,  in  the  case  of  all  save 
Lurline,  that  Mary  Trevelyan  was  seen  to  pass,  with 
her  noiseless  step,  through  the  little  group,  till  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Bertrand ;  and  then 
she  said,  in  tones  which  were  perfectly  distinct, 
though  soft  and  low, 

"  Bertrand,  will  yon  come  and  walk  with  me  in  the 
garden  for  a  little  time  ?  I  wish  to  have  your  advice 
on  some  arrangements  I  propose  to  make." 
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Such  a  request  from  the  eilcnt  retiring  Mary 
seemed  very  strange^  for  she  had  never  sought 
Bertrand  in  any  way  sinoe  he  had  been  at  Chiverley ; 
but  he  could  only  agree  at  once,  -with  ready  courtesy, 
to  her  request ;  while  the  others  went  their  ways  in 
different  dkections.  Laura,  so  far  from  manoeuTring, 
as  she  generally  did,  to  prevent  Mary  and  Bertrand 
from  being  alone  together,  now  did  her  best  to  facili- 
tate their  interview.  Only,  with  the  subtle  instinct 
of  that  artfulness  which  was  her  fatal  gift,  she  turned 
to  John  Pemberton,  and  whispered,  "  Dear  old  John, 
it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  had  any  music; 
shall  I  sing  to  you  this  morning,  while  those  two 
are  out?" 
4  With  trembling  delighted  eagerness  he  implored 
her  to  do  so,  for  she  had  greatly  neglected  him  of 
late ;  but,  deceived  and  betrayed  as  he  was,  Pember- 
ton never  dreamt  that  her  ol^ect  was  simply,  by  this 
expedient,  to  maintain  her  influence  over  Mr.  Lisle 
throughout  his  interview  with  Mary.  And  so  it  was, 
that  during  all  the  time  that  Bertrand  spent  with 
Mary  Trevelyan,  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate,  the 
Lorelei's  voice  of  haunting  sweetness  rose  and  fell 
upon  the  summer  air,  wafted  to  him  through  the 
open  window  of  the  music-room,  and  beguiling  him 
ever  with  the  memory  of  her  loTeliness  and  genius, 
even  while  the  noble  heart  of  the  gentle  girl  who 
walked  by  his  side,  was  almost  breaking  in  the  an- 
guish of  uttering  words  that  were  to  part  them  for 
ever. 

As  Bertrand  and  his  companion  walked  down  the 
steps  from  the  hall-door,  to  go  out  into  the  garden, 
Mary  Trevelyan  raised  her  eyes  to  the  heavens 
with  one  long  earnest  appealing  g^e,  while  she 
asked,  with  her  whole  heart,  for  strength  to  accom- 
plish the  dread  task  that  lay  before  her.  She 
had  laboured  all  night  long,  after  Laura's  visit,  to 
steel  herself  for  its  performance  with  a  composure 
which  should  prevent  Bertrand  from  feeling  one 
shadow  of  remorse  or  pain,  in  seeing  himself  freed 
from  her  wholly  and  for  ever.  And  she  knew  that 
not  only  must  she  have  courage  to  go  bravely  and 
calmly  through  their  final  interview,  but  she  must 
brace  herself  for  days,  and  perhaps  even  weeks,  of 
endurance,  while  she  would  have  to  stand  by  and  see 
his  happiness  with  Lurline ;  for,  much  as  she  longed 
to  escape  even  then  from  Chiverley,  she  knew  that 
her  flight  at  such  a  moment  could  not  fail  to  reveal 
to  him  and  to  all  that  very  truth,  as  to  her  own 
feelings,  which  she  most  wished  to  conceal. 

But  who  has  ever  cast  so  much  as  one  feeble  glance 
to  the  Father's  throne  in  vain  ?  The  eyes  which  Mary 
Trevelyan  raised  to  heaven  grew  bright  and  calm, 
and  the  strength  and  peace  of  pure  self-sacriflce 
filled  all  her  heart,  when  she  found  herself  at  last 
alone  with  Bertrand  Lisle  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
garden,  while  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Lorelei  fioated 
round  them  in  soft  entrancing  strains. 

Bertrand,"  said  Mary,  "  I  have  asked  to  speak  to 
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you  because,  as  you  are  soon  going  to  leave  us,  I 
wish  to  have  your  approval  of  the  plans  I  have  made 
for  myself  when  I  shall  leave  Chiverley.  I  know/' 
she  continued,  quiskly,  as  she  saw  that  he  was  abont 
to  speak,  "  that  your  dear  father,  in  his  care  for  me, 
made  you  in  some  sense  responsible  for  my  welfan; 
but,  whatever  schemes  he  may  himself  have  formed 
for  my  future,  his  one  wish  certainly  was  that  I 
should  do  that  which  most  commended  itself  to  my 
own  inclination  and  feelings — is  it  not  so  ? "  And 
she  lifted  her  eyes  calmly  to  Bertrand's. 

"  Doubtless  it  is,"  he  answered,  hesitatingly;  ''but 
Mary,  he  very  much  wished  you  to  have  a  safe  ud 
happy  home." 

"  I  know  he  did,"  said  Mary,  *'  and  that  is  jtut 
what  I  have  provided  for  myself,  in  the  way  that  suite 
me  best.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  try  and  be  of  some 
use  in  relieving  however  small  a  proportion  of  tke 
suffering  which  is  so  rife  in  this  sad  world,  and  I 
have  found  a  post  where,  I  think,  I  could  cany  out 
this  wish  effectually;  it  is  in  a  hospital  for  sid 
pauper  children,  where  the  managers  are  in  want  of 
help,  and  they  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  aeoept 
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But.  Mary,  is  this  really  the  life  you  wonld 
prefer  to  any  other?"  said  Bertrand,  uneasily;  *'it 
would  be  arduous  work,  and  you  would  be  alone, 
away  from  all  your  friends." 

"  I  have  not  many  friends,  as  you  know,  Bertrand," 
she  answered,  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  You  have  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  and  for  a 
moment  the  ring  of  tenderness  in  his  voice  almost 
overthrew  her  composure;  but  at  that  instiat 
Lurline's  soft  singing  came  more  distinctly  to  his 
ears  in  the  silence,*  and  Mary  saw  his  eyes  light  up. 
and  his  lips  part  in  a  fond  smile,  as  he  tuned  his 
head  to  listen. 

When  Mary's  answer  came,  it  was  perfectly  calm. 
"  Yes,  dear  Bertrand,  I  have  you  as  a  friend,  ta^ 
as  such  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  you  always;  and  I 
hope,,  when  I  am  at  the  hospital,  that  I  shall  heir 
from  you,  sometimes,  that  you  are  very  happy,  for 
you  know  well  that  your  happiness  is  very  dear  to 
me ;  and  therefore  you  wiU  forgive  me  if  I  speak  of 
that  which  concerns  your  future,  as  well  as  my  own." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  breathing  hard,  and 
gathering  up  all  her  courage ;  then  she  turned,  pit 
her  hand  into  his,  and,  looking  up  to  him  with  a 
faint  sweet  smile,  she  said,  softly,  "  Bertrand,  my 
first  and  dearest  friend,  I  hope  and  pray  that  too 
may  have  with  Laura  Wyndham  every  joy  this  moital 
life  can  give  you !" 

"Ob,  Mary!"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  haad 
forcibly;  "who  has  told  you  this?  what  is  it  yea 
know  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  you  love  the  beautiful  Luriine,  and 
that  she  returns  your  affection  to  the  fullest  extOBf* 
she  said,  still  smiling.  "  As  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  yonr  marriage,  I  trust  it  will   soon  t^^ 
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place,  and  that  you  will  find  in  it  all  the  happineas 
even  I  could  wish  you." 

"  Listen,  Mary ! "  he  exclaimed,  vehemently ;  "  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  love  her,  but  it  has  been — estrange 
as  it  seems  to  say  so — almost  against  my  will.  She 
has  dazzled  and  bewitched  me,  and  taken  me  captive 
irresistibly.  But,  believe  me,  I  came  here  with  very 
different  thoughts  and  wishes.  Mary !  indeed  I  was 
sincere  when  I  spoke  to  you  at  my  father's  grave, 
and  still  even  now — 
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He  stopped  abruptly.  Lurline's  lovely  voice  stUl 
softly  singing  was  thrilling  through  his  heart.  He 
could  not  say  that  he  had  any  wish  but  to  make  her 
his  wife  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Mfiry  un4erstood 
him;  but  her  earnest  prayer  had  earned  for  her  great 
grace,  and  she  was  able  to  answer  very  gently, 
"Dear  Bertrand,  I  ask  this  one  favour  of  you — 
that  you  will  wholly  forget  the  past,  except^  as  re- 
gards our  childhood^s  friendship,  which  I  hope  may 
continue  between  us  to  the  end.  A  new  life  is 
opening  out  before  us  both ;  give  me  your  good 
wishes,  as  I  have  given  you  mine.  I  trust  your 
married  life  may  be  most  brilliant  and  most  happy; 
and  I  pray  that  my  own  in  loneliness  may  be  blame- 
less and  peaceful." 

"Yours  will  have  the  blessing  of  the  great  Qod 
upon  it !  **  he  burst  out,  passionately ;  "  I  think  you 
are  an  angel,  Mary,  and  it  will  be  well  for  me  and 
Laura  if  you  give  us  your  prayers  out  of  the  holy 
home  where  you  will  spend  yourself  for  others.*' 

"  That  you  may  be  very  sure  you  will  have,  ever 
and  ever  while  I  live,"  she  answered,  with  a  bright 
eweet  look,  which  glorified  all  her  face.  "  And  now, 
dear  Bertrand,  that  all  is  settled,  you  must  go  to 
Lurline,  and  set  her  heart  at  rest.  Some  other  time 
I  will  tell  you  all  the  details  of  my  future  wort" 

And  gently  bending  her  head,  while  in  her  heart 
she  gave  him  a  last  farewell  as  her  one  love,  her 
Bertrand,  who  should  have  been  her  own,  she  passed 
away  from  him  with  her  soft  tread  and  her  g^raceful 
movements,  and  soon  had  vanished  from  his  sight 
among  the  trees. 

Bertrand  watched  her  till  the  last  fold  of  her  dark 
robes  had  disappeared  with  a  sense  of  aching  regret 
in  his  heart,  even  amid  all  the  joyful  exultation  with 
which  he  felt  that  Laura  was  now  his  own.  He 
strove  to  stifle  the  mingled  remorse  and  tenderness 
which  Mary  had  roused  in  him  by  resolving  to  force 
upon  her  half  his  fortune,  which  yet  he  knew  well 
she  would  never  consent  to  touch,  and  an  expression 
of  uneasiness  and  gloom  was  stUl  upon  his  face,  when 
there  was  a  rush  of  light  feet  down  the  gravel  path, 
two  little  white  hands  seized  his  half -frantically,  and 
the  beautiful  bright  eyes*  of  Lurline  plunged  their 
gaze  into  his  own,  while  her  sweet  voice  rung  out  in 
beseeching  tones,  "  Oh,  my  Bertrand  !  Tell  me  :  is 
all  well  ?  Have  you  discovered  that  she  does  not 
love  you?  and  are  you  free  to  make  me  all  your 
own?" 
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Yes,  darling  Lorelei!"  he  exclaimed,  forgetting 
all  but  that  he  saw  her  lovely  face  before  him.  "All 
is  settled,  and  you  are  my  own  now — wholly  and  for 
ever.  Soon,  very  soon^  you  shall  be  my  prcdoos 
wife." 

Then  Laura  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  and  let 
her  head  fall  down  upon  his  hands— her  end  was 
gained,  and  all  her  long  toil  was  over. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

As  Mary  walked  away  through  the  garden  (afta  the 
conversation  with  Bertrand),  so  gay  in  its  enmrner 
brightness,  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  a  darkness 
that  could  be  felt  had  fallen  over  all  the  world.  Slie 
raised  her  eyes  in  meek  serenity  to  the  doodles 
sky,  and  murmured,  "  Yes,  the  sunshine  has  all  ditd 
out  from  earth,  but  the  love  of  God  shines  ever  brigU 
in  heaven ! "  And  thither,  thenceforward,  she  re- 
solved to  turn  her  heart  and  soul,  striving  to  serve 
her  dear  Redeemer  in  His  suffering  children  on  tie 
earth,  and  looking  on  through  the  long,  dim,  cheer- 
less life,  and  the  shades  of  death,  to  the  day  when 
she  should  pass  the  last  deep  waters,  and  find  Hin 
waiting  her  upon  that  other  shore. 

When  the   family  came   out  on  the  lawn,  afta 
dinner  that  day,  Mr.  Wyndham,  drawing  Laura  for* 
ward,  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Bertrand,  who  b^i 
formally  asked  his  consent   to  the  marriage,  vhile 
Mary  stood  a  little  apart  in  the  shade,  and  lodtd 
with   a  gentle  sweetness  at  the  brilliant  Lotvlei, 
whose  rapturous  smiles  and  joy-lit  eyes  gave  addei 
radiance   to  her  beauty,   and  absorbed   Bertranis 
attention  so  exclusively,  that  he  never  even  noticed 
the  quiet  figure  in  her  dark  robes  with  the  shadovi 
from  the  trees  beneath  which  she  stood  falling  al- 
around  her.     Lurline  saw  her,  however,  and  exults*: 
in  the  thought  of  the  prize  she  had  won  from  her,  t) 
the  full  satisfaction  of  her  highest  ambition.    Stnof' 
would  it  have  been  if,  in  that  moment,  she  cooU 
have  been  given  a  glimpse  of  an  hour  that  lay  5^> 
far  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  future,  when  she  hex^eif. 
so  bright,  so  brilliant  now,  would  cling,  heart-brok«^3 
and  penitent,  to  her  over  whom  she  had  triampbw. 
and  find  in  her  pure  teaching  of  a  higher  wisdoa 
than  the  subtle  Lorelei  had  ever  known  the  aa^f 
consolation   of  the    life    her  own    aelfishnesa  lui 
poisoned  and  destroyed.     Neither  of  them  dreasi* 
of  such  a  possibility  at  this  time ;    but  it  mar  b* 
that  even  now  it  was  Mary  Trevelyaa  who  was  a^ 
to  be  envied,  for  there  was  in  her  quiet  spirit  a  dep'^^ 
of  peace  full  of  a  sweetness  Laura's  exulting  j  7 
could  never  know. 

It  was  far  otherwise,  howerer,  in  the  case  of  r.^ 
who  was  much  more  truly  Lurline'a  victim  (1*^^ 
high-toned  Mary  Trevelyan.  John  Pemberton,  stifl- 
ing also  a  little  apart,  looked  on  at  the  acece  - 
betrothal  with  a  bewildered  expression,  half  of  t^'* 
half  of  anger,  which,  however,  was 'directed  nti:^ 
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against  what  he  held  to  be  Bertrand's  Benseless  pre- 
sumption, than  to  any  idea  that  there  oonld  be  faith- 
lessness towards  himself  on  Laura's  part.  The  pocc 
honest  fellow's  implicit  trust  in  this  artful  woman 
was  very  touching;  he  believed  her  to  be  simply 
incapable  of  falseness  or  wrong>doing  of  any  kind; 
and  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  with  pain  and  asto- 
nishment,  as  he  saw  Bertrand  assuming  the  manner 
of  a  successful  lover,  "Why  does  not  my  Lurline 
tell  him  that  she  is  mine ;  that  we  shall  be  married 
if  ever  it  is  possible ;  and  if  not,  we  shall  still  belong 
wholly  to  one  another  ?  ** 

After  a  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  sauntered 
away^  Mary  having  already  disappeared ;  and  when 
John  Pemberton  saw  Bertrand  drawing  Laura  closer 
to  him,  as  one  having  an  exclusive  right  to  her,  a  hot 
indignation  took  possession  of  him,  which  he  could 
not  repress,  and  he  took  two  or  three  hasty  strides 
forward,  intending  to  call  Mr.  Lisle  to  account  for  his 
unjustifiable  boldness.  But  Lurline  saw  his  move- 
ment, and  understood  it.  An  explanation  between 
Bertrand  and  John  was  the  very  last  thing  she  de- 
sired; so  she  broke  suddenly  away  from  her  future 
husband,  and  running  with  her  light  steps  up  to 
Pemberton,  she  put  her  little  hands  against  his 
breast,  and  pushed  him  back,  saying,  "Dear  old 
John,  don't  be  foolish  1  I  will  explain  everything  to 
you.  Go  quietly  away  now,  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  to-night." 

*'  But,  my  own  Laura,  I  cannot  leave  you  with  that 
insolent  man  !     By  what  right  does  he " 


*( 


Hush,  hush  I  "  she  interrupted ;  *'  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying ;  wait  till  you  understand 
it  all.  Dear  John,  you  do  not  want  to  make  me 
unhappy,  do  you?  and  you  will,  if  you  stay  here 
now;  go  in  the  house  now,  and  I  will  see  you 
again." 

"  Make  you  unhappy !  Oh,  Lurline,  I  would  rather 
die!" 

"That  is  right;  then  leave  me  now  altogether, 
and  trust  me  to  make  everything  plain  to  you." 

His  faith  and  loyalty  towards  her  were  so  entire 
that  he  obeyed  at  once.  He  pressed  her  hand  ten- 
derly, turned,  and  walked  into  the  house;  while 
Laura  flew  back  to  Bertrand,  as  if  she  were  a  bird 
released. 

**  That  poor  old  fellow,"  she  said,  laughing  like  a 
bappy  guileless  child,  '^  I  shall  have  to  train  him  into 
better  habits — he  is  so  used  to  being  always  with 


me." 

Bertrand  had  witnessed  her  short  interview^  with 
Pemberton  in  no  very  serene  mood,  and  he  now  said, 
frowning  darkly,  "  Laura,  tell  me  the  truth,  have  you 
ever  given  that  y«ung  man  reason  to  think  you  would 
marry  him?" 

"  Marry  my  adopted  brother !  how  is  it  possible, 
Bertrand?  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  say  that,"  she  added 
with  a  charming  look  of  pretty  vexation ;  "  if  you 
loTed  me  as  well  as  I  love  you,  I  do  net  suppose  you 


would  fancy  I  could  ever  have  seriously  thought  of 
any  one  but  yourself." 

Of  course  this  amply  satisfied  Bertrand,  and  the 
two  walked  away  together  into  the  garden  to  enjoy 
their  first  hour  of  freedom  since  their  formal  engage- 
ment. 

That  night,  when  John  Pemberton  went  to  his 
room,  he  saw  a  letter  in  Laura's  bold  characteristic 
handwriting  on  his  table.  He  looked  at  it  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  dread  before  he  touched  it.  The 
Lorelei  was  not  a  person  who  committed  herself  to 
paper,  and  it  was  almost  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
written  to  him.  He  carried  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand,  but  the  window  was  wide  open,  and  the  moon- 
light streamed  in  upon  him  as  he  set  it  down  and 
took  up  the  ominous  missive.  He  opened  it  at  !ast, 
and  stood  reading  it,  while  the  pure  silvery  light 
from  without  struggled  with  the  red  glare  of  the 
flame  within  the  room.  Lurline  began  with  many 
expressions  of  endearment  to  her  beloved  adopted 
brother.  She  liked  to  think,  she  wrote,  how  certain 
it  was  that  their  sweet  fraternal  affection  would 
never  diminish  or  fail — ^how  entirely  they  were  one 
in  thought  and  feeling — ^how  sure  she  was  now,  and 
always,  of  his  sympathy  and  approval  in  all  that  she 
thought  and  did.  She  was  delighted,  therefore,  to 
feel  at  the  present  moment  quite  secure  of  his  willing 
agreement  in  what  she  proposed  to  do.  She  knew 
how  earnestly  ho  desired  her  happiness,  and  since  it 
was  but  too  plain  that  they  could  never  be  united, 
as  dear  John  had  wished,  she  well  understood  that  he 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  her  safe  in  the  love 
and  protection  of  some  good  man,  and  this  conviction 
on  her  i)art  of  John's  wishes,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  wrong  needlessly  to  break  a  heart 
that  was  devoted  to  her,  had  decided  her  to  become 
the  wife  of  Bertrand  Lisle ;  but  she  need  hardly  tell 
her  beloved  John  that  she  had  only  given  her  consent 
on  the  condition  that  she  was  allowed  by  her  husband 
to  continue  all  her  affectionate  intimacy  with  her 
adopted  brother,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  their  happy  relations  together; 
this  being  the  case  she  was  sure  that  dear  John 
would  not  distress  her  by  manifesting  the  smallest 
dislike  to  her  change  of  position,  and  she  relied  on 
his  delicacy  of  feeling  to  meet  her  future  husband 
next  day  with  all  the  cordiality  of  feeling  which  Mr. 
Lisle  was  ready  to  bestow  on  him.  Then  she  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  she  was  ever  and  ever  his 
most  loving  sister,  Lurline — all  the  adjectives  in  the 
last  sentence  being  strongly  underlined. 

Twice  John  Pemberton  read  this  cruel  and  heart- 
less letter  slowly  through  to  the  very  end,  then  he 
let  it  fall  from  his  grasp  to  the  floor,  and,  sitting 
down  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  he  buried  his  face, 
white  and  cold  as  with  the  chill  of  death,  within  his 
trembling  hands.  He  felt  that  he  must  think  this 
matter  out,  till  he  had  arrived  at  a  complete  com- 
prehension of  what  the  words  written  on  that  paper 
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meant  for  Laura  and  for  himself  in  connection  with 
all  his  existence^  both  here  in  this  mortal  world  and 
in  that  which  was  to  come.  There  was  no  question 
of  the  actual  sense  of  the  carefully-chosen  language 
which  announced  that  Laura  Wyndham  had  engaged 
herself  to  marry  Bertrand  Lisle^  but  he  had  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  inner  meanings  lying  hid  beneath  all 
the  subtle  sentences,  was  simply  this,  that  Lurline 
— ^his  almost  worshipped  Lurline — his  ideal  of  per- 
fection, was  false  to  the  very  heart's  core,  had  been 
false  from  the  first,  and  that  to  a  designing  un- 
scrupulous woman,  clothed  in  a  form  of  wondrous 
beauty,  he  himself  had  delivered  up  aU  that  had 
been  life  to  his  heart  and  soul  before.  .  Could  it  be 
possible  P  he  asked  himself,  as  he  sat  there  trembling 
from  head  to  foot ;  for  an  earthquake  upheaving  all 
^e  earth  around  him,  and  flinging  the  house  down 
in  ruins  about  his  head,  could  not  have  given  him  a 
greater  shock  than  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  ter- 
ribld  delusion— teirible  indeed  in  its  consequences 


to  him — under  whidi  he  had  been  living.  It  had 
come  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  for  his  simpie 
loyal  nature  always  led  him  to  have  entire  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  others  till  a  contrary  opinion  vas 
absolutely  forced  on  him,  and  Laurai,  in  padacolaz, 
he  had  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  virtue  where  he  scane 
thought  even  the  ordinary  weakneasee  of  hamaB 
nature  could  have  any  place  in  her  souL 

Tkis  for  Laura  Wyndham,  well  named  after  the 
beguiling  syren  of  the  legend,  but  what  of  Job 
Femberton — John  Pemberton,  once  dedicated  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ? — once,  with  the  pure  enthuiaaBi 
of  a  true  devotion,  anxious  to  offer  up  his  whole  life 
and  strength  and  power  in  willing  sacrifioe  to  king 
the  light  and  knowledge  of  his  Master's  name  to 
those  who  sat  in  darkness,  and  who  had  cast  avaj 
all  the  n^ble  purpose  of  his  highest  love  to  speod 
year  after  year  in  demoralising  worship  at  that  bkt 
woman's  feet — what  of  him  ? 

{To  be  eoutiiiued.) 


"ABOUT  MY  FATHER'S  BUSINESS.'' 

BT   THOMAS  ABCHBB. 
WITH    THE    POOR    AKB    NEEDY    (continued). 


TILL  threading  our  way  through  those 
dim  alleys,  where  each  one  looks  like  a 
eul-de-8(ie  but  yet  may  be  the  devious 
entrance  to  another  more  foul  and  for- 
bidding, we  leave  the  "  Hope  for  All " 
Mission  Boom  resounding  with  infant  voices,  all 
nrannuTing  the  simple  lessons  of  the  day.  That 
room  is  seldom  empty,  for  there  is  also  an  evening 
school  where  a  large  class  of  older  pupils  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  there  is 
also  an  adult  class,  and  a  ''  mothers'  meeting,"  to 
which  poor  women  are  invited  that  they  may  be 
taught  to  make  clothing  for  themselves  and  their 
ohildren  from  materials  furnished  for  them  at 
wholesale  prioes  in  such  quantities  as  their  poor 
savings  can  purchase.  The  visiting  "Bible 
woman"  is  the  chief  agent  in  these  works  of 
mercy,  since  she  brings  parents  and  children  to 
the  school,  and  reports  cases  of  severe  distress  to 
be  relieved  when  there  are  funds  for  the  purpose. 
Not  only  by  teaching  and  sewing,  however,  are 
the  hopeful  influences  of  the  place  supported,  for 
in  this  big  room  the  people  of  the  district  are 
invited  to  assemble  to  listen  to  lectures,  readings, 
and  music,  to  see  dissolving  views;  and  in  the 
summer,  when  fields  are  in  their  beauty  and  the 
hedgerows  are  full  of  glory,  there  is  an  excursion 
into  the  country  for  the  poor  little  pallid  children, 
while>  strangest  sight  of  all,  a  real  **  flower  show  '^ 
is,  or  was,  held  in  Chequer  Alley.  One  could 
almost  pity  the  flowers,  -if  we  had  any  pity  to 
spare  from  the    stunted  buds  and  blossoms  of 


humanity  who  grow  pale  and  sicken  and  so  ofics 
die  in  this  foul  neighbourhood. 

But  we  have  strange  sights  yet  to  see,  so  le(  as 
continue  our  excursion  in  and  out  and  round  ui 
round,  not  without  some  feeling  of  giddiness  ani 
sickness  of  heart,  through  the  "Pigeons"^ 
tavern,  the  passage  of  which  is  itself  a  connectiag 
link  between  two  suspipious-looking  oourts—roaut 
by  beershops  all  blank  and  beetling,  and  sileiU; 
past  low-browed  doorways  and  dim-cartaifl0i 
windows  of  tramps'  kitchens,  and  the  abodes  d 
more  poverty,  misery,  and  iD  may  be  crime,  ibsi 
you  will  find  within  a  similar  space  in  any  nagt- 
bourhood  in  London,  or  out  of  it,  except  periapt 
in  about  five  streets  "  down  East,"  or  in  cercai> 
dens  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

One  moment.  Yon  see  where  a  great  suddec 
gap  appears  to  have  been  made  on  one  side  c: 
Golden  Lane.  That  gap  represents  houses  pnliei 
down  to  erect  great  blocks  of  building  for  wtf^ 
houses  or  factories,  and  it  also  represents  ths 
space  in  which  above  4,000  people  lived  wI«e 
the  population  of  this  square  quarter  of  a  mi>^ 
of  poverty  and  dirt  was  22,000  souls.  This  w^ 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  consequences  of  makinf 
what  are  called  "  clean  sweeps,"  by  demolishiar 
whole  neighbourhoods  before  other  dwellings  ar- 
provided  for  the  evicted  tenants.  One  result  t. 
this  method  of  improving  the  dweUings  of  the  p:^ 
is  that  the  people  crowd  closer,  either  in  their  orz 
or  in  some  adjacent  neighbourhood,  where  rcrx- 
are  low  and  landlords  are  not  particular  how  tm^^ 
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inmatey  lodge  in  a  single  room.  Remember  that 
whole  families  can  onlj  earn  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  starving,  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
than  half-a-crown  or  three-and-sixpence  a  'week 
for  rent.  They  must  live  near  their  work,  or  they 
loee  timoi  and  time  means  pence,  and  pence  repre- 
sent the  difference  between  eating  and  fasting. 

"  The  model  lodging-house ! "  See,  there  is  one, 
and  it  is  nearly  empty.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise? The  proprietors  of  such  places,  whether 
they  be  philanthropists  or  speculators — and  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  the  latter — can  never  see  a 
return  of  any  profitable  per-centage  on  their  out- 
lay while  they  enforce  necessary  sanitary  laws.  The 
top  rooms  are  half-a-crown  a  week  each,  and  the 
lower  "sets"  range  from  about  six  shillings  for 
two  to  eight-and-sixpence  for  three  rooms.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  few  tenants  in  this  par- 
ticular building  are  frequently  changing  their 
quarters.  Some  of  them  try  it,  and  fall  into  arrear^ 
and  are  ejected,  or  want  to  introduce  whole  families 
into  a  single  room,  as  thoy  do  in  these  surrounding 
courts  and  alleys,  and  this,  of  course,  is  not  per- 
mitted. Imagine  one  vast  building  crowded  at  the 
same  rate  as  some  of  these  two-storied  houses  are ! 
Ask  the  missionary,  whose  duty  takes  her  up 
scores  of  creaking  staircases  to  places  where  eight 
or  ten  human  beings  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  even 
work,  in  one  small  room — where  father,  mother, 
children,  and  sometimes  also  a  brother  or  sister- 
in-law,  herd  together,  that  they  may  live  on  the 
common  earnings ;  places  where  children  are  born, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  die;  and  the  new- 
bom  babe  must  be  clothed  by  the  aid  of  the 
**  maternity  box,**  and  the  dead  must  be  buried  by 
the  help  of  money  advanced  to  pay  for  the  plainest 
decent  funeral. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  take  you  to  any  of  these 
sights.  You  could  do  little  good  unless  you 
became  familiar  with  them,  and  entered  into  the 
work  of  visitation.  Even  in  the  published  reports 
of  the  organisation  to  which  we  are  now  going 
the  "  cases  **  are  not  dwelt  upon,  only  one  or  two 
arc  given  from  the  experiences  of  the  missionary, 
and  she  speaks  of  them  simply  as  examples  of  the 
kind  of  destitution  which  characterises  a  district 
where  deplorable  poverty  is  the  result  sometimes 
of  drink,  or  what,  for  want  of  a  word  applicable  to 
the  saving  of  pence,  is  termed  improvidence;  but 
frequent  also  because  of  sickness,  and  the  want 
oven  of  poorly-paid  employment.  "  In  such  cases/' 
says  the  report,  "almost  ever3rthing  is  parted 
^7ith  to  procure  food  and  shelter  outside  the  work- 
house.* 

One  of  the  two  "  ordinary  "  cases  referred  to  was 
that  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  '*  found  lying  on  a 
sack  of  shavings  on  the  floor,  with  an  infant  two 
days  old ;  also  a  child  lying  dead  from  fever,  and 
two  other  children  crying  for  food.      None  had 


more  than  a  solitaiy  garment .  on.  The  smell  of 
the  room  was  such  that  the  missionary  was  quite 
overcome  until  she  had  opened  the  window.  Clean 
linen  was  obtained,  and  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
wants  at  once  looked  after."  This  was  in  the 
Report  to  the  autumn  of  1873 ;  but  cases  only  just 
less  distressing  occur  daily  still.  This  foul  and 
neglected  district,  which  lies  like  a  great  ulcer 
upon  the  great  opulent  city,  the  centre  of  civilisa- 
tion and  benevolence,  seems  to  be  as  far  from  us 
as  though  it  were  a  part  of  some  savage  or  semi- 
heathen  land  under  British  influence.  Indeed,  in 
the  latter  case,  there  would  be  a  probability  of 
more  earnest  effort  on  behalf  of  the  benighted 
people,  on  whose  behalf  meetings  would  perhaps 
be  held,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  and  distribution 
appointed.  Still,  let  us  be  thankful  that  something 
is  done.  Twenty-nine  poor  mothers  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  maternity  fund  and  clothing,  the 
Report  tells  us.  "  They  are  very  grateful  for  this 
assistance  in  their  terrible  need.  Frequently  the 
distress  is  so  great  that  two  changes  of  clothing 
are  given  to  mother  and  babe,  or  they  would 
be  almost  entirely  denuded  when  the  time  arrived 
for  returning  the  boxes.  Our  lady-subscribers  at 
a  distance  may  be  glad  to  know  that  blankets, 
sheets,  flannel  petticoats,  warm  shawls,  and  babies' 
clothing  will  always  be  acceptable."  Thus  writes 
Mrs.  Orsman  on  the  subject,  for  the  mission  is 
known  as  the  Golden  Lane  Mission,  and  more 
popularly  as  "  Mr.  Orsman's  Mission  to  the  Coster- 
mongers.*'  Perhaps  these  words  scarcely  denote  the 
scope  of  the  work;  but  costermongers  must  be  taken 
as  a  representative  term  in  a  district  where,  in  an 
area  of  a  square  quarter  of  a  mile,  there  are,  or  re- 
cently were,  eighty  public-houses  and  beerBhops,and 
a  dense  noass  of  inhabitants,  including  street-traders 
or  hucksters,  labourers,  charwomen,  road-sweepers, 
drovers,  French-polishers,  artificial-flower-makers, 
toy-makers,  with  what  is  now  a  compact  and  really 
representative  body  of  costermongers,  working 
earnestly  enough  to  keep  to  the  right  way,  and, 
as  they  always  did,  forming  a  somewhat  distinctive 
part  of  the  population. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Orsman  began  the  work 
of  endeavouring  to  carry  the  Grospel  to  the  rough- 
and-ready  savages  of  this  benighted  field  for  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  He  held  an  official  appoint- 
ment, and  this  was  his  business  "after  office 
hours."  About  the  results  of  his  own  labour  he 
and  his  Reports  are  modestly  reticent,  but  at  all 
events  it  began  to  bear  fruit.  Others  joined  in  it ; 
a  regular  mission  was  established,  and,  with 
vigorous  growth,  shot  out  seversJ  branches,  so 
wisely  uniting  what  may  be  called  the  secalar  or 
temporal  interest  with  the  spiritual  and  religious, 
that  the  Bread  of  Life  was  not  altogether  separated 
from  that  need  for  the  bread  which  perishes. 
These  branches  are  full  of  sap  to-day,  and  one  of 
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them  is  also  full  of  promising  bads  and  blossoms, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  rows  of  ragged — but  not 
unhappy — urchins  who  fill  this  large  room  or  hall 
of  the  Mission-house. 

It  is  only  the  first-floor  of  two  ordinary  houses 
knocked  into  one,  but  a  great  work  is  going  on. 
The  parochial  school  was  once  held  here,  and 
now  the  room  is  full  of  children  who  might  still 
be  untaught  but  for  the  effort  which  made,  the 
Eagged  School  a  first  consideration  in  an  en- 
deavour to  redeem  the  whole  social  life  of  the  dis- 
trict. Wisely  enough,  the  School  Board  accepts 
the  aid  which  this  free  day-school  for  ragged  and 
nearly  destitute  children  affords  to  a  class 
which  the  Education  Act  has  not  yet  taught  us 
how  to  teach. 

In  four  years,  out  of  ninety-five  boys  and  girls 
who  entered  situations  from  this  school  only  one 
was  dismissed  for  dishonesty,  and  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  foreman  of  the 
place  at  which  he  worked. 

Well  may  Mr.  Harwood,  the  school  superin- 
tendent, be  glad  in  the  work  that  he  has  learnt  to 
love  in  spite  of  all  the  sordid  surroundings.  There 
is  life  in  the  midst  of  these  dim  courts — a  ragged- 
school  and  a  church,  which  is  poor,  but  not  strictly 
speaking  ragged.  In  fact,  "  the  patching  class  ** 
for  ragged  boys,  which  meets  on  Thursdays,  from 
five  to  seven  in  the  afternoon,  remedies  even  the 
tattered  garments  of  the  poor  little  fellowB,  who, 
having  only  one  suit,  must  take  off  their  habiliments 
in  order  to  mend  them.  Occasional  gifts  of  second- 
hand clothes  are  amongst  the  most  useful  stock  of 
the  sohoelmaster,  as  anybody  may  believe  who 
sees  the  long  rows  of  poor  little  fellows,  like  our 
juvenile  guide,  with  two  odd  boots,  which  are  mere 
flaps  of  leather,'  and  attire  which  it  would  be  exag- 
geration to  call  a  jacket  and  trousers. 

The  school-room  is  also  the  church  and  the 
lecture-hall.  It  will  hold  300  people;  and  the 
Sunday-evening  congregation  fills  it  thoroughly, 
while,  on  week-nights,  special  services,  and  fre- 
quently lectures,  dissolving  views,  and  attractive 
social  gatherings,  bring  the  costers  and  their 
friends  in  great  force. 

The  chief  of  the  costermongers  is  the  Earl  ef 
Shaftesbury  ;  and  here,  standing  as  it  were  at 
livery  in  a  quiet  comer  of  a  shanty  close  to  the  coal- 
shed,  is  the  earl's  barrow,  emblazoned  with  his 
crest.  This  remarkable  vehicle,  and  a  donkey 
complimentarily  named  the  "Earl,"  which  took 
a  prize  at  a  Golden  Lane  donkey  tfhow,  desig- 
nate his  lordship  as  president  of  the  "Barrow 
Club,"  a  flourishing  institution,  designed  to  super- 
sede the  usurious  barrow-lenders,  who  once  let 
out  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  costermonger- 
ing  business  at  a  tremendous  hire.  Now  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  barrows,  going  on  the  hire  and 
ultimate  purchase-system,  are  prospering  greatly. 


There  are  free  evening  classes,  mothers'  meetings, 
a  free  lending  library,  a  free  singing  class,  a  penny 
savings  bank,  dinners  to  destitute  children,  num- 
bering more  than  10,000  a  year,  a  soup-kitchen, 
tea-meetings,  and  other  agencies,  all  of  which  are 
kept  going  morning,  noon,  and  night,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  these  two  houses  made  into  one. 
It  is  here  too  that  the  annual  meeting  is  held, 
an  account  of  which  every  year  filters  through  the 
newspapers  to  the  outer  world — "  The  Coster- 
mongers'  Annual  Tea-Party."  The  records  of  this 
united  and  earnest  assembly  have  been  so  re- 
cently given  to  the  pubUc,  that  I  need  not  repeat 
them  to  you  as  we  stand  here  in  the  lower  rooms, 
whence  the  big  cakes,  the  basins  of  tea,  the  huge 
sandwiches  of  bread  and  beef,  were  conveyed  to 
the  200  guests.  But  as  we  depart,  after  almlr^Ttg 
Mr.  Harwood  by  the  hand,  let  me  remind  you 
that  it  has  been  by  the  hearty  human  living 
influence  of  religion  that  these  results  have  been 
effected.  The  stones  of  scientific  or  secular  contro- 
versy have  not  been  offered  instead  of  food  spiritual 
and  temporal.  The  mission-hall  has  been  made 
the  centre ;  and  from  it  has  spread  various  healing. 
purifying,  ameliorating  influences.  From  this  we 
may  well  take  a  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  another 
organised  effort  which  appeals  to  us  for  help — that 
of  the  London  City  Mission.  This  institution  is 
trying  to  effect  for  various  districts  and  several 
classes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  in  and  abouc 
London  that  introduction  of  religions  teaching 
which  Mr.  Orsman  began  with  amongst  the  coster- 
mongers and  others  in  the  benighted  locality 
where  now  a  clear  light  has  begun  to  shine. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the 
City  Mission  work,  held  at  the  Mansion  Hoase,  it 
was  stated  that  the  427  missionaries  then  employed 
by  the  society  were  chesen  without  distinction, 
except  that  of  fitness  for  the  office,  from  Chardi- 
men,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,Wesleyans, 
and  Baptists,  while  the  examining  and  appointing 
committee  were  composed  of  thirteen  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church  and  thirteen  Dissenting 
ministers. 

Anybody  who  is  accustomed  to  visit  the  worst 
neighbourhoods  of  London  will  know  that  these 
missionaries  go  where  the  regular  clergy  cannot 
easily  penetrate,  and  where  even  the  parish  doctor 
seldom  lingers.  Every  missionary  visits  once  a 
month  about  500  families,  or  2,000  persons.  They 
read  the  Scriptures,  exhort  their  listeners,  hold 
prayer  and  Bible  meetings,  distribute  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  see  that  children  go  to  school, 
address  the  poor  in  rooms  when  they  cannot 
persuade  them  to  go  to  church,  visit  and  pray 
with  the  dying,  lend  books,  hold  open-air  services, 
endeavour  to  reclaim  drunkards  (1,646  were  so 
restored  during  the  last  year),  admonish  and  fre- 
quently reclaim  the  vicious,  raise  the  £dlen,  and 
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place  them  in  asylums  or  induce  them  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  work  constantly  for  the  great 
harvest  of  God  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

Then  there  are  special  missionaries  appointed 
to  visit  bakers,  cabmen,  drovers,  omnibus  men, 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  foreigners  of  various  coun- 
tries. They  also  go  to  tanneries,  the  docks,  work- 
houses, hospitals,  and  other  places;   and  there 


is  a  vast  harvest  yet  without  a  sickle  to  reap 
even  a  single  sheaf.  When  will  the  time  come 
that,  to  the  means  for  carrying  the  sustaining 
comfort  of  the  Word  to  men's  souls,  will  be  added 
some  means  of  helping  them  to  realise  it  by 
such  temporal  aid  as  will  raise  them  from  the 
want  which  paralyses  and  the  degradation  which 
benumbs  P 
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PAET  II. 
rFTER  the  brothers  had  seen  the  last 
of  the  old  bridge,  as  it  floated  down 
the  stream,  they  walked  slowly  and 
silently  round  the  little  island ;  not, 
indeed,  with  the  ezpeptation  of  finding 
a  way  of  escape — ^knowing  already  only  too  well  there 
was  no  possibility  of  crossing  any  port  of  the  river, 
even  when  less  swollen  than  at  present — but  in  the 
forlorn  hope  of  seeing  some  one  on  the  opposite  bank 
who  might  help  them  out  of  their  dilemma. 

Alas!  there  was  no  house  near,  and  few  people 
passed  along  that  lonely  path. 

"  This  is  an  awful  fix ! "  said  Maorioe,  after  they 
had  made  a  tour  of  their  prison. 

"  We  shall  be  late  for  school,  that's  certain ! "  re- 
plied Eddy. 

"  School,  indeed !  I  tell  you  we're  lucky  fellows 
if  we  ever  get  off  this  weary  place.  Why,  days — aye, 
-weeks— often  pass  without  any  one  going  through 
these  fields ! " 

*'  Farmer  Brown  will  take  a  look  at  his  meadow 
before  long,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  No,  no,  Eddy;  'tis  not  near  fit  for  cutting ;  by  the 
time  it  is  mown  our  bones  will  be  bleaching  here  in 
the  sun ! " 

Edmund  shuddered  at  this  terrible  suggestion; 
then  exclaimed,  with  a  smile  of  hope,  "  You  forget, 
Maurice,  that  Lina  comes  every  evening  to  look  at 
her  bird's-nest." 

Oh,  don't  talk  of  that  wretched  nest ;  it  got  us  into 
all  this  trouble ! " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  was  our  own  fault ;  and  you  see, 
we  have  been  caged  in  place  of  the  birds." 

For  several  hours  the  boys  wandered  round  the 
island,  stopping  oecasionally  to  gazo  at  the  opposite 
bank  and  strain  their  eyes  over  the  distant  fields; 
but  all  was  silent  and  desolate.  At  length  another 
heavy  fall  of  rain  drove  them  back  to  the  hermitage 
for  shelter. 

"  Look  at  the  old  finch  perched  on  my  hat,"  said 
Eddy.  "Oh,  she's  fiown  away!  I  suppose  she 
wants  to  feed  the  little  ones  again ;  I  may  as  well 
let  her  at  them."  And  lifting  the  hat  with  which  he 
had  covered  the  nest  some  hours  before,  he  found  all 
the  poor  little  birds  quite  dead — their  bright  young 


lives  ended!     Yet  better  so  than  to  have  endured 
the  fate  intended  for  them  of  endless  captivity. 

"Smothered!"  exclaimed  Maurice,  gloomily,  as 
he  threw  himself  on  a  seat  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hermitage. 

Eddy  followed  his  example,  and  there  they  remained,, 
brooding  over  their  strange  condition,  while  the 
rain  plashed  on  the  broken  roof,  and  the  sky  grew 
every  moment  darker  and  more  dismaL 

Then  the  mother  goldfinch  fiew  in  with  a  worm  in 
her  mouth,  and  lighting  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  held 
the  tempting  morsel,  turning  about,  over  the  heads  of 
the  young  ones,  wondering  why  they  did  not  gape  as 
usual.  This  process  she  repeated  several  times,, 
then,  letting  the  worm  fall,  gently  stirred  the  poor 
dead  birdies  with  her  bill,  and  finding  them  still  and 
cold,  gathered  them  under  her  wings,  and  lay  down, 
trying  to  bring  back  life  and  warmth  by  covering 
them  with  the  soft  feathers  of  her  downy  breast. 
Even  the  boys  could  not  help  feeling  touched  at  the 
sight,  and  silently  watched  what  the  poor  mother 
would  do  next.  After  a  long  time  she  rose,  and 
flying  ofi*,  returned  'presently  with  more  food;  but 
finding  this  as  unsuccessful  as  the  last  attempt,, 
fluttered  over  the  nest  a  while,  as  if  to  consider  the 
matter,  then,  seeming  to  understand  it  all  but  too 
well,  she  hovered  mournfully  round,  uttering  the 
most  plaintive  notes. 

"  Eddy,"  said  his  brother,  "  I  can't  stand  this  any 
longer ;  it's  too  melancholy !  It  puts  mo  in  mind 
how  mother  will  lament  when  she  hears  that  we  died 
on  this  island  I " 

"No  doubt  we'll  be  found  before  that  time,. 
Maurice,  so  keep  up  your  heart;  but,  indeed,  I'm 
sure  poor  mother  will  fret  enough  about  us  when  wd 
don't  go  home  this  evening." 

"  Ck>me,  let  us  throw  away  the  nest  of  dead  birds» 
for  I  ean't  bear  to  see  the  way  the  old  one  is  going 


}) 


on. 

And  Maurice  got  up,  and  running  to  the  river, 
flung  the  nest  into  the  stream  as  far  as  he  could 
reach.  Away  it  floated,  bearing  along  the  memorial 
of  their  cruelty, 

"  I'm  getting  frightfully  hungry,"  said  Eddy;  '*  but 
we  won't  give  up  hope,  Maurice,  till  after  Lina's 
hour  for  coming." 
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At  home  no  queation  was  raised  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  boys  till  dinner-hour ;  and  even  then,  as  they 
were  often  late,  it  was  not  considered  anything  re- 
markable. 

In  the  evening  Lina  set  off  for  her  usual  visit  to 
the  goldfinch's  nest,  and  had  just  reached  the  river 
path  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  some 
object  floating  down  the  stream,  and  on  examining 
more  closely,  she  perceived  it  was  a  nest,  half  upset, 
with  one  little  dead  bird  tangled  amongst  the  wet 
lining,  so  delicately  woven  of  hair  and  down.  "  It  is 
my  nest,  I  am  sure ! "  she  thought.  **  Ob,  who  could 
have  been  so  cruel ! "  Hoping  to  find  herself  mis- 
taken, she  hurried  on,  when,  turning  into  a  field,  she 
met  Farmer  Brown,  and  told  her  story,  pointing  to 
the  floating  nest. 

"  No  use  going  on.  Miss  Lina,"  he  replied,  "  for 
the  bridge  was  carried  away  in  the  great  flood  last 
night.  I  saw  the  broken  pieces  of  it  this  morning 
down  a  good  way  below  this."  Then,  seeing  Lina'9 
look  of  disappointment,  he  added,  "  But  we'U  throw  a 
good  broad  plank  across  for  you  some  day,  soon,  and 
1*11  warrant  you'll  find  yotir  pet  birds  safe  enough. 
There's  many  another  finch's  nest  in  the  country 
besides  that  one." 

Lina  had  to  content  herself  with  this  comfort,  and 
retraced  her  steps  homeward,  little  thinking  how 
anxiously  her  visit  was  expected  by  the  poor  prisoners 
on  that  desolate  island. 

Darkness  approached,  and  as  the  boys  had  not  yet 
returned,  their  mother  became  anxious,  and  sent  to 
the  school -house  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  tidings  of 
her  sons ;  but  when  the  answer  arrived  that  neither 
of  them  had  been  there  that  day,  her  uneasiness  was 
changed  into  alarm.  Messengers  were  despatched 
in  every  direction  to  make  inquiries,  but  nothing  was 
discovered.  AU  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  dangers 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  poor  mother, 
and  her  agony  during  that  long  night  could  only  be 
alleviated  by  placing  her  loved  ones  in  the  care  of 
One  "  who  slumbereth  not,  nor  sleepeth." 

Lina,  who  had  been  wandering  about  restlessly 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night  listening  for  the 
sound  of  returning  footsteps,  came  to  her  mother's 
side,  and  said,  softly,  "  I  have  been  asking  God  to  tell 
us  where  the  boys  are,  and  I  am  almost  sure  I  have 
fovnd  out,  for  an  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me." 
She  then  related  how  she  had  seen  the  floating 
nest,  and  what  the  farmer  had  told  her  about  the 
bridge. 

"  But,  Lina  dear,  if  the  bridge  is  gone,  how  could 
your  brothers  have  got  to  the  island  ?  " 

"Just  what  I  thought,  too,  mother;  but  now  I 
remember  the  farmer  oould  not  tell  exactly  when  it 


was  swept  away.    Perhaps  they  crossed  over  in  the 
early  morning,  and  could  not  get  back." 

"  What  you  say  is  possible,  dear ;  we  will  try." 
They  did  so  without  delay,  and  as  soon  as  the  light 
had  sufficiently  returned.  Farmer  Brown's  plank  was 
thrown  across  where  the  bridge  had  been,  and  the 
boys  were  found  stretched  on  the  cold  damp  floor  of 
the  old  hermitage,  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
misery,  for  all  their  hopes  of  rescue  were  gone  ;  and 
yet,  in  the  stillness  and  gloom  of  that  solemn  ni^bt^ 
many  thoughts,  unheeded  before,  had  forced  tliem- 
selves  on  their  minds.  They  had  sought  protection 
and  pardon  from  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  oflEered 
up  from  the  heart  their  flrst  real  prayer.  In  short,  a 
new  life  commenced  for  these  two  boys,  which  their 
friends  always  dated  from  the  memorable  time  they 
had  spent  "  caged  "  on  the  island.  S.  T.  A.  T 
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216.  It  b  stated  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  that  when 
a  man  was  recovered  from  leprosy  he  should  show 
himself  to  the  priest  and  offer  a  sacrifioe  of  thanks- 
giving to  Qod.  On  what  occasion  did  our  bleased 
Lord  order  this  to  be  done  P 

217.  Where  is  the  earliest  mention  of  salt  as  used 
for  flavouring  food  P 

218.  What  was  it  Herod  desired  the  wise  men  to 
do  for  him  P 

219.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  our  Lord  tells  us 
what  is  the  greatest  proof  of  human  love. 

220.  Where  do  we  find  the  expression,  "  The  lines 
are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places  P  " 

221.  What  proverb  does  our  Lord  mention,  as  being 
in  use  in  His  days  ? 

222.  What  great  work  was  undertaken  bj  King 
Hezekiah  in  order  to  provide  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  water  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem  P    Quote 

223.  What  two  persons  are  mentioned  as 
denied  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  P 
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205.  "  It  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
her  fruits  every  month  "  (Bev.  xxii.  2). 

206.  "  Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God !  behold  I  can- 
not speak :  for  I  am  a  child  **  (Jer.  i.  6). 

207.  "  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven ;  for  it 
is  God's  throne :  nor  by  the  earth ;  for  it  is  His  foot, 
stool"  (Matt.  V.  34,  36). 

208.  "  For  the  Lord  hath  spoken  of  Daxid,  saying. 
By  the  hand  of  my  servant  David  I  will  save  my 
people  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies  "  (2  Sam.  iiL  IS). 

209.  Hezod  (Luke  xiii.  32). 
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(Drmrn  fy  Fiahk  Caklus.) 


MXTSIC    AND     POETRY. 


I  T  OW  frondroiu  la  the  power,  how  wide  the  reiga 
^|_       Of  the  ang«lic  spirit  that  commandB 
^      Forth  iaaae  from  the  lifeloea  lyre  the  Btraia 
Obedient  to  the  toach  of  mortal  hands  I 
608 


And  powerful  and  mystical  as  she, 

A  Biater  spirit,  rules  the  haman  hea.rt, 
Tuniiiff  its  million  ohoi'ds  in  harmony, 

[>  the  MoVuia  breatb  of  <vL 
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And,   twined    in   flowing  wreaths,   these    sisters 
smile 

Upon  the  earth,  and  glad  its  busy  throng ; 
E'en  la  the  shade  of  ocean's  farthest  isle 

Are  felt  the  spells  of  poetry  and  song. 

For  the  g^reat  ocean,  in  its  free  career, 
Sings  a  wild  song  in  concert  with  the  winds. 

Breathing  a  poetry  of  mystic  fear, 

Which  in  the  human  heart  an  echo  finds. 

Whispering  sweetly  to  the  gentle  breeze 
That  steals  across  its  bosom,  and  doth  bear 

Its  message  to  the  shade  of  forest  trees, 
Its  secret  to  the  lovers  wandering  there. 

That  mighty  ocean  with  its  music  tells 

Its  harmonies  to  heav'n,  and  when  the  storm 

Bursts  from  the  caves  of  air,  its  language  swells 
To  bolder  tones,  and  prouder  grows  its  form. . 

And  the  great  voices  of  the  air  and  sea 
The  noblest  hymn  of  all  creation  pour. 

Worthy  the  symbols  of  eternity 

And  Him  their  Maker,  whom  we  all  adore. 

Then  borne  to  land,  upon  the  pebbly  beach. 
The  breeze  and  ocean,  as  twin  children,  light. 

And  unto  man  a  tale  of  love  would  teach ; 
But  chiefly  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

When  all  the  turmoil  of  the  world  is  hushed, 
And'all  the  sorrows  of  mankind  are  stiUed, 

As  though  the  mighty  human  soul  were  crushed, 
.And   that  the   earth,  as  one  vast  tomb,  were 
flUed; 


When  BO  rude  murmur  from  the  toiling  herd 
The  hallowing  sense  of  Nature's  courtship  mars, 

When  scarce  a  leaf  in  azure  space  is  stirred. 
And  the  sole  watchers  are  the  peeping  stars; 

Then  steals  the  distant  surges  of  the  sea. 
Kissed  by  the  breeze  and  kissing  in  return, 

Then  rolls  the  alternating  melody. 

The   laughing  shrieks  and  the   low  sighs  that 
mourn ; 

The  echoing  murmur  of  the  waves  that  wake 
The  thunder  of  the  cliff  and  damp  its  brow, 

Mingled  with  whispers  when  the  ripples  break 
In  dancing  foam  upon  the  sands  below. 

Oh,  that  omnipotence  would  raise  the  veU 
From  human  eyes,  and  open  mortal  ears 

To  the  gi'and  hymns  that  load  the  midnight  gale, 
Unselflsh  music  to  the  heavenly  spheres ! 

Oh,  that  the  heart  of  this  too  selfish  world 
Were  one  with  Nature's,  generous  and  free. 

That  all  its  cares  were  on  the  shore  unfurled. 
And  blended  with  and  buried  in  the  sea ! 

Would  that  o'er  every  human  sorrow,  lost 

Deep  'neath  the  billows,  from  mankind  estranged, 

The  winds  might  sing,  as  joyously  they  crossed 
From    land    to    land   where   lato   the   spectre 
ranged. 

Then  were  the  sleep  of  weary  eyes  nnalept, 
The  rest  of  toil  unsought,  and  pain  no  more ; 

Then  were  the  tears  of  bitterest  woe  unwept, 
For  joy  that  reigned  for  man  on  every  shore! 

J.  T.  X. 
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"     "the    dingy   house  AT  KENSINGTON,** 
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CHAPTEB  XXVX-0T7T  IN  THE  OABBEN. 

OBOTHY  went  out  into  the  garden  at  last. 
This  had  been  such  a  long  strange  day> 
she  thought;  but,  thank  goodness,  it 
would  be  over  soon,  and  then  she  could 
creep  away,  and,  in  the  darkness,  think  it  all  over. 
She  walked  up  to  George  Blakesley,  in  a  dazed  sort 
of  way,  and  stood  before  him. 

I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  he  said. 
I  have  been  talking  to  Mr.  Fuller  and  papa," 
she  answered, "  and  now  I  have  come ; "  she  sat  down 
on  the  rickety  seat  beside  him ;  "  and  it  shall  be — 
what  we  were  talking  about  to-night — ^whenever  you 
please,"  she  added,  meekly. 

"  My  dear  child,  my  dear  little  child  ! "  he  said, 
trying  to  draw  her  to  himy  but  she  shrank  back. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  "  don't  do  that ;  and  I'm  not 
a  child  any  longer.  I  feel  like  an  old  woman. 
There  is  something  all  wrong  in  my  life,"  she  added. 
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"It  will  be  right  presently,"  he  said,  hopefallt. 
"What  made  you  change  your  mind  so  soon,  Do- 
rothy ?  " 

"  Papa  wished  it,"  she  said,  frankly  and  gravelr. 

"  I  see — I  fear  things  are  going  wrong.  He  has 
made  some  mistakes  over  the  paper  lately.  He  i^ 
quite  right  to  wish  to  see  yon  safely  married." 

He  said  the  words  to  himself,  not  to  ber,  but  she 
heard  them,  and  they  stuag  her  pride  ;  she  saii 
nothing,  only  turned  her  face  a  little  more  away,  aci 
began  absently  making  pictures  in  the  shadowy  oat- 
lines  beyond  the  garden.  It  was  vexy  dark;  sl^<^ 
could  scarcely  define  a  single  object  beyond  thefeso?, 
and  the  sycamore-tree  above  her  waved  gravelt  to 
and  fro  in  the  breeze.  It  was  a  warm  night,  bs: 
she  shivered  with  cold  and  wretchedness,  and  lool^^l 
down  longingly  at  the  garden,  and  thought  bcr 
terrible  it  would  be  to  leave  it.  And  then  to  t' 
married !      To  go  away  from  home  and  her  dear  oJ 
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father,  over  whom  a  sorrow  was  stealing,  and  from 
Tom  and  Will  and  Sally.  Will  was  getting  on  so 
well  with  his  studies,  and  Sally  could  draw  figures 
in  a  way  that  was  quite  wonderful,  and  then  there  was 
Mr.  Fuller.  She  did  not  eyen  want  to  see  him  any 
more,  she  thought,  she  felt  so  angry  with  him,  and 
so  ashamed  of  herself  and  all  that  had  passed  between 
them.  To  go  away  from  home  and  from  the  dear  old 
garden,  to  be  married  to  George  Blakesley  for  ever, 
to  take  this  for  her  life  and  all  her  hopes  and 
dreams,  and  never  to  look  for  anything  more !  Oh, 
it  seemed  dreadful !  she  would  give  the  world  to  be 
free.  She  should  never  care  for  Mr.  Blakesley, 
never. 

"  Dorothy  I " 

She  woke  from  her  reverie  with  a  start. 

**  Tes ; "  and  she  did  not  look  round.  Suddenly 
she  felt  a  hand  put  softly  over  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  crying,  Dorothy."  He  had  been  thinking 
of  the  future  also,  and  building  up  air-castles  ju0t  as 
Dorothy  once  had  built  them ;  but  they  fell  with  a 
crash  when  he  felt  the  tears  upon  her  cheeks.  *'  Look 
round  at  me,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  Don't  be  afraid  of 
me.  Now,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  Are  you 
crying  because  you  are-  going  to  marry  me,  my 
child?"  She  hung  her  head,  and  hesitated;  but 
she  could  not  tell  a  falsehood.  "  Does  the  prospect 
distress  you  so  very  much,  Dorothy  ? '' 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

*'  Why  did  you  ever  accept  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  very  unhappy.  Oh,  please 
forgave  me,  George,  I  have  been  very  wicked,"  she 
broke  out ;  "  I  will  marry  you  now,  and  papa  wishes 
it ;  but,  oh,  I.  would  give  the  world  to  die ! " 

"  Bather  than  marry  me,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  But  it's  too  late ;  now, 
too,  when  I  have  seen  your  aunts,  and  everybody 
knows.     Let  it  go  on  now— 
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No,"  he  answered,  gravely ;  "  you  shall  be  free, 
my  child.  It  is  no  use  caring  for  what  people  say 
in  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong.  I  have  been  wrong 
to  force  you  as  I  have  done.  But  I'm  so  fond  of 
you,  my  dear  little  girl  t "  and  the  tender  voice 
touched  her  a  little,  as  it  always  had  done. 
Oh,  forgive  me  ! "  she  said. 
Yes,  I  quite  forgive  you,"  he  said,  softly.  She 
never  dreamt  how  much  he  suffered.  "  You  cannot 
help  your  feelings,  my  child.  There,  there,"  he 
said,  soothingly,  as  he  felt  her  tears  fall  upon  his 
hand,  "don't  be  so  distressed.  You  are  quite 
free;  and  I  will  go  away  and  never  worry  you 
more.  I  think  it  will  be  much  better  for  you."  She 
began  to  doubt  him  almost,  he  was  so  calm. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  then,  so  very  much  ?"  she  asked, 
wonderingly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  he  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

'*  Yet  you  give  me  up  ?" 

"  Because  I  love  you  so  much  that  your  happiness 
is  more  to  me  than  my  own." 


"Oh,  how  good  you  are,  George  1"  she  said, 
passionately ;  "  I  can't  think  how  it  is  I  don't  love 
you,  but  I  don't,  and  I  believe  I  have  no  heart;  I 
think  I'm  made  of  stone,  and  I  don't  believe  we  ever 
love  the  right  people."  The  last  wordfi  slipped  out 
almost  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  but  he  heard,  and 
stood  silently  considering  them  over. 

"  I  will  not  worry  you  any  more,"  he  said ;  "  and 
when  we  meet  again  we  will  be  friends." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  eagerly.     "  Don't  go  altogeth»." 

Then  he  looked  round  at  the  old  familiar  garden, 
and  stared  once  more  at  the  girl's  troubled  face. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said;  "will  you  kiss  me  before  I 
go,  dear?  you  never  did  in  your  life."  She  put 
up  her  lips  and  kissed  him,  gratefully;  yet  in  the 
readiness  with  which  she  complied  there  was  a 
hopelessness  of  any  stronger  feeling,  that  saddened 
him  more  than  all  before.  "Good-bye,"  he  said 
again;  "my  Dorothy,  my  dear  little  girl,"  and  he 
went,  and  left  her  alone  under  the  sycamore-tree. 

She  stared  after  him,  almost  dazed,  and  listened 
till  the  last  faint  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away, 
and  then  she  put  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  bent 
it  down  upon  the  other  side  of  the  seat.  She  could 
scarcely  realise  that  she  was  free,  that  after  all  she 
was  not  to  marry  George  Blakesley,  and  have  the 
door  of  her  dream-world  shut  on  her  for  ever.  He 
would  never  come  again,  or  talk  to  her  about  their 
future  life,  and  where  they  would  live,  and  what  they 
would  do,  and  she  should  never  see  the  faded  beard 
coming  down  the  garden-path  any  more,  and  reflect 
that  she  must  walk  beside  it  through  every  day  to 
come,  and  that  she  must  like  no  oUier  face  so  well 
as  that  one  Tom  had  so  often  called  "  washed-out." 
It  was  a  great  i-elief  to  be  free,  and  yet  she  gave  a 
long  sigh,  and  was  a  little  sorry.  Had  he  not  loved 
her  better  and  more  than  any  one  else  had  ?  and  now 
she  might  go  through  the  world  alone,  and  without 
any  one  to  care  for  her.  Her  encounter  with  Adrian 
Fuller  that  evening,  too,  had  made  her  long  never  to 
see  him  again.  Oh,  she  was  so  thoroughly  alone  in  the 
world,  and  the  old  question  came  baok  once  more, 
and  with  a  bitterness  she  had  never  felt  that  it  held 
previously,  "What  do  we  live /or?" 

Then  suddenly  she  remembered  her  father's 
I>osition,  and  that  he  had  said  that  if  she  married 
she  could  take  care  of  Sally,  and  now  that  was 
impossible.  She  started,  and  stood  upright,  con- 
sidering what  she '  should  do,  and  how  she  should 
tell  her  father  what  had  happened,  and  what  would 
become  of  Sally.  Now  that  she  was  free,  all  her  old 
love  for  her  brothers  and  her. quaint  little  sister 
came  back  with  a  rush. 

"I  Moai  take  care  of  Sally,  I  wW,/'*  she  cried 
passionately  to  herself. 

"Dorothy!"  called  Mr.  Woodward,  out  of  the 
study  window,  "  I  want  you ; "  and  she  went,  half- 
trembling,  and  fearing  to  tell  him  the  news. 

fTo  he  continued.  J 
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DAVID  RAISED  TO  THE  THRONE 

BT  THE  BBV.  WILLIAM  HANNA^  D.  D.»  LL.D.,  BDINBUBOH. 


[F  asked  to  picture  David  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  his  earthly  fortunes*  we  would 
take  him  as  he  stood  weeping  over  the 
ruins  of  Ziklag>  casting  a  bewildering 
look  of  astonishment,  if  not  of  terror, 
around  upon  his  band.     He  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  Philistine  army  at  Aphek,  as  one  medi- 
tating treachery ;  and  could  he  well  acquit  himself 
of  the  charge  ?    The  words  of  Achish,  as  he  sent 
him  off,  laid  all  the  blame  of  his  dismissal  on  others, 
and  indicated  the  absence  of  all  suspicion  of  David's 
faithful  allegiance  on  his  own  part — "  I  know  that 
thou  art  good  in  my  sight,  as  an  angel  of  God." 
These  words  must  have  stirred  stituige  feelings  in 
a  breast  so  open  and  ingenuous  as  was  that  of 
David.    He  may  have  wondered  at  it — been  glad 
and  grateful  for  it-^that,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
affair,  when  he  was  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of 
being  treacherous  either  to  Achish  or  to  his  ooun- 
try,  such  a  singular  mode  of  deliverance  had  been 
provided ;  but  those  who  saw  him  lead  his  band 
away  from  Aphek,  would  notice  no  elation  of  spirits 
in  him  P    He  had  lost  self-respect ;  that  foundation 
of  conscious  rectitude  and  purity  of  purpose  on 
whioh,  in  all  his  dealings  with  Saul,  he  had  so 
aeonrely  reposed,  had  given  way.    He  had  played 
the  part  of  the  hypocrite,  and  could  not  but  despise 
himself  for  doing  so.    It  would  be  but  a  dull  jour- 
ney the  three  days'  travel  down  to  Ziklag ;  and  at 
its  end  what  a  fearful  sight !    That  city  of  habita- 
tion, into  which,  after  the  houseless  wanderings  of 
BO  many  years,  he  and  his  companions  had  gathered 
their  wives  and  their  children  and  all  their  g^oods, 
towards  which  they  had  already  begun  to  feel  as 
towards  a  second  home,  was  then  before  them,  a 
mass  of  smoking  ruins,  their  wives  and  their  little 
ones  gone  they  knew  not  whither,  all  trace  of  the 
spoilers  lost.    "  Then  David,  and  they  that  were 
with  him,  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  until  they 
had  no  more  power  to  weep."     Nob  slight  the 
pressure  that  forced  such  men  to  weep,  and  that 
wept  out  of  them  all  their  strength.    But  there 
was  something  more  to  pain  David  than  the  spoil- 
ing of  Ziklag — ^his  loss  of  Abigail  and  Ahinoam. 
For  the  first  and  only  time  his  band  showed  sudden 
signs  of  mutiny.    Dark  looks  were  thrown  upon 
him,  bitter  words  were  uttered ;  they  spake  even 
of  stoning  him  to  death  upon  the  spot.    Cast  out 
from  his  own  country,  dismissed  by  the  Philistine, 
deprived  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  of 
whose  fate  he  was  lefl  uncertain,  to  be  treated 
thus  at  last  by  the  very  men  who  had  placed  them- 
selves voluntarily  under  his  command,  and  who 
had  hitherto  exhibited  such  a  deep  and  nnfaltering 
an  attachment,  it  made  David's  desolation  com- 


plete and  overpowering.  There  was  open  to  him 
but  one  resource,  and  on  it  he  threw  himself — 
"  He  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  Grod.** 

But  while  turning  penitently  and  trustingly  to 
Grod,  ho  did  not  fold  his  arms  in  indolent  despait 
His  band's  wrath  against  himself  he  turned  off  by 
rousing  them  to  instant  action  for  the  recovery  of 
their  own  wives  and  families.  Encouraged  by  the 
response  got  from  God,  he  and  his  six  hundrod  set 
out,  and,  getting  on  the  track  of  the  spoilers,  pur- 
sued them  with  such  exhausting  speed,  that  two 
hundred  of  their  number  were  knocked  up  and 
left  behind.  The  Amsdekites  were  overtaken,  and 
surprised.  It  was  a  nearly  wholesale  slaughter, 
and  the  entire  spoil  that  they  were  carrying  away 
was  recovered. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  successful  porsiut 
that  David  heard  of  the  bloody  battle  of  Qilboa 
and  its  results.    The  death  of  Saul  and  his  three 
eldest  sons  removed  all  legal  obstacles  between 
David    and   the  throne  to  which  he  had   heax 
divinely  designated.     That  throne  was  now  his 
by  right;  it  remained  only  that  he  should  make 
it  his  by  possession  and  occupancy.    It  had  been 
upon  certain  well-defined  conditions  that  Saul  had 
originally  been  placed  upon  it:   these  conditions 
he  had  broken,  and  so  incurred  its  forfeiture.    Not 
only  was  this  forfeiture  openly  proclaimed  by  the 
great  prophet,  but  Saul  himself,  and  ere  he  died 
all  Israel,  knew  that  his  successor  had  already  been 
selected  by  him  in  whose  hands,  according  to  the 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom »  the 
election  lay,  and  had  been  solemnly  anointed  to 
that  office.    At  the  first  institution  of  monarchy 
in  Israel,  not  the  slightest  hint  had  been  given  that 
it  was  to  be  hereditary,  that  it  was  to  descend 
from  father  to  son.     Saul,  once  dead,  no  son  or  de- 
scendant of  his,  by  any  plea  that  the  Hebrew  oon- 
stitution  recognised,  could  claim  the  vacant  throne. 
It  was  true,  that  in  other  lands  the  principle  was 
admitted  and  acted  upon,  that  the  eldest  son  should 
in  ordinaty  circumstances  succeed  his  father ;  and 
as  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  Israelites'  de- 
sire to  have  a  king  was  that  they  might  be  like 
the  nations  around   them,  they  may  have  been 
quite  prepared  to  give  effect  to  that  principle,  and, 
had  no  divine  interposition  taken  place,  might 
have  been  ready  at  once  to  recognise  Saul's  grand- 
son as  his  successor.    Such  interposition,  however, 
had  taken  place,  and  by  it  sudh  predisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  had  been  over-ruled.    Be- 
sides, and  independently  of  Uiis,  Jonathan,  when 
standing  next  in  the  natural  succession,  had,  for 
himself  and  for  his  children,  by  solemn  oath  and 
covenant,  denuded  himself  of  all  hii  rights,  and 
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timnsferred  them  to  David.    Had  matters  taken 
the  same  coarse  in  Judea  that  they  did  in  Egypt 
or  Assyria  at  Saul's  death,  the  son  of  Jonathim, 
Mephibosheth,  should  have  inherited  the  throne. 
His  father's  voluntary  renunciation  barred  that 
claim.     There  was  no  one  who,  on  the  ground 
either  of  sacred  or  civil  right,  could  offer  any 
competing  claim  as  against  that  of  David.    Let  us 
put  ourselves,  then,  in  his  position,  when  the  tidings 
of  what  had  happened  upon  the  bloody  field  of 
Gilboa  were  communicated  to  him,  and  imagine 
how  we  would  have  acted.    The  Philistines  had 
triumphed  in  the  north,  the  .wreck  of  Saul*s  de- 
feated army  had  fled  across  the  Jordan;   disor- 
ganised and  terror-stricken,  the  whole  land  lay 
panting  for  a  leader  who  could  revive  her  spirit, 
reorganise  her  forces,  and  raise  her  once  again  to 
uuion  and  to  strength.    Even  though  he  had  had  no 
divine  right  to  plead,  how  tempting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  such  a  man  as  David,  placed  as  he  then 
was !  Had  he  seized  the  favourable  moment,  had  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  and  well-tried 
troops,  had  he,  without  a  day's  delay,  announced 
himself  as  SauFs  successor,  it  had  been  an  easy 
thing  fot*  him  to  place  himself  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  prestige  of  his  name  would  have  told  widely 
in  his  favour;  the  terror  of  his  fierce  band  would 
have  overawed  opposition.      He  "could  easily  have 
been  at  Mahanaim  before  Abner  had  had  time  to 
rally  the  routed  Israelites,  or  to  concert  any  plan 
as  to  the  future.   There  might  have  been  reluctance 
in  some  quarters  to  receive  him  at  once  as  king, 
there  might  have  been  opposition  in  others ;  but 
the  hostility  that  his  wisdom,    gentleness,   and 
generosity  failed  to  disarm  could  easily  have  been 
repressed  by  force;   or,  if  the  great  talent  and 
generalship  of  Abner  had  raised  up  in  the  north 
and  east  an  opposition  with  front  and  head  enough 
to  meet  him  in  open  battle,  who  can  doubt  what 
the  issue  of  that  battle  would  have  been  P    Easily, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  by  a  few  weeks'  or  few  months' 
efforts,  David  might  at  first  have  made  the  throne 
his  own.     And  he  might  have  defended  his  doing 
so  on  the  ground  that  he  only  used  the  power  his 
position  gave  him  to  make  good  the  ordinance  of 
Heaven.      And  had  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  been 
a  thing  that  David  ambitiously  coveted,  had  his 
great  aim  been  to  get  the  power  and  use  it  as  other 
tyrants    did  —  conquering    enemies,    rewarding 
friends,  extending  boundaries,  keeping  royal  statd, 
exacting  tribute,  requiring    homage — this  would 
have  been  the  part  that  David  had  acted,  this  the 
course  he  had  pursued. 

But  what,  instead  of  this,  do  we  see  P  The  first 
hours  after  the  sad  intelligence  from  Gilboa,  instead 
of  being  given  to  instant  action,  are  consecrated  to 
grief.  Tho  hand  that  should  have  grasped  the 
sword  laid  hold  of  the  harp,  and  from  heart  and 
tongue  and  instrument  there  flowed  that  dirge 


which,  so  long  as  there  is  an  ear  on  earth  to  relish 
rhythm,  and  a  heart  on  earth  to  beat  responsive  to 
generous  pity  and  true  and  tender  love,  shall  sur- 
vive to  tell  how  David  mourned  the  death  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan. 

But  there  was  action  too.  The  very  first  step 
however  taken  by  David  at  this  time  was  to 
inquire  whether  he  should  go  up  to  any  of  the  cities 
of  Judah ;  and  if  so,  to  which.  But  what  made 
him  ever  hesitate  P  Why  feel  the  need  of  divine 
guidance  here  P  One  would  have  thought  the  way 
was  very  plain  before  him.  There  might  be  doubts 
and  difficulties  as  to  what  he  should  do  when  once 
in  Judah,  to  resolve  which  priest  and  Oracle  might 
fitly  be  called  in,  but  about  the  propriety  of  his 
at  once  forsaking  Ziklag,  and  showing  himself 
openly  among  his  countrymen,  there  surely  couldi 
be  little  hesitation. 

Two  motives  may  have  prompted  David's  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion.  The  great  epoch  in  his 
life  he  felt  had  come.  The  great  change  in  bia. 
position  and  responsibilities  was  at  hand.  He  was 
to  cease  to  be  a  private  citizen,  to  cease  to  live  for 
his  family  sJone,  his  friends  alone.  He  was  to 
live  for  his  country,  to  live  for  it  by  ruling  it.  He 
could  not  take  one  step  in  the  eourse  that  led  to  a 
position  so  sacred  in  his  eyes — no,  not  even  the 
first  and  most  obvious  one — without  seeking  and. 
obtaining  the  direction  of  Heaven.  That  direction, 
in  direct  and  most  explicit  form,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  get.  The  high  priest,  with  the  ephod, 
was  by  his  side.  Before,  therefore,  he  took  any 
counsel  with  his  warriors — before  perhaps  he  had 
taken  any  serious  counsel  with  his  own  spirit — he 
applied  to  Abiathar,  and  asked  him  to  inquire  for 
him  of  the  Lord. 

Yet  another  motive  may  have  been  at  work,  one 
which,  if  we  are  right  in  attributing  it  to  him,  does 
him  infinite  honour.  David  knew  that  in  the  public 
inauguration  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel  there  had 
been  the  conjunction,  the  happy  blending  together 
of  the  two  elements — the  primary  designation  by 
Grod,  the  after  approval  of  the  people.  Samuel,  who 
presided  over  the  installation  of  the  new  monarchy, 
did  not  suffer  Saul  to  assume  the  title  or  act  in  any 
way  as  king  till  the  original  nomination  was  ratified 
by  the  popular  consent.  There  was  no  Samuel 
living  now  to  whom  David  could  go  for  counsel,, 
no  prophet  of  the  Lord  to  present  him  in  the  Lord's 
name  to  the  people  as  the  nominee  of  Heaven.  Was 
David  to  do  this  for  himself?  Was  he  to  summon 
the  tribes,  and  plead  before  them  his  right  to  tha 
throne,  grounding  it  upon  his  early  anointing  to 
that  office  by  Samuel,  which  they  would  have  to 
take  upon  his  own  testimony  P  His  deUcate  sense 
of  propriety  forbad  it.  The  tribes  knew  well 
enough  about  his  choice  as  Saul's  successor.  It 
was  for  them  now,  and  not  for  him,  to  make  the 
first  movement.      He  hesitated  even  about  pre- 
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BCD  ting  himself  among  them.  It  might  look  as 
if  he  were  inviting  them  to  act;  or,  if  ho  went  up  to 
Judah,  accompanied  by  a  powerfal  band  of  warriors, 
it  might  look  as  if  he  meant  to  awe  them  into  sab- 
mission,  or  was  even  prepared  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  This  was 
what  David  would  never  do.  He  was  prepared, 
thoHgh  still  with  a  trembling  sense  of  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency for  executing  so  high  a  trust,  at  God's  call 
to  undertake  the  government  of  the  country.  Bat 
he  was  not  prepared  to  employ  coercion,  to  plant  or 
support  his  throne  by  the  vulgar  appliance  of  brute 
force.  So  it  might  be  in  other  lands,  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  set  up  such  a  despotism  in  Israel, 
and  to  play  the  part  of  a  iyrant.  He  would  reign 
over  a  willing  and  united  people,  who  spontaneously 
and  without  physical  constraint  accepted  him  as 
their  king,  or  he  would  not  reign  at  all. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  that  he  put  to  the 
divine  oracle  was,  whether  he  should  go  up  to  Judea 
at  all  or  not^  Not  content  with  the  reply  that 
he  should  go,  he  then  put  the  further  question, 
'Whither  shall  I  go?''  We  are  at  first  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  paHicularity  of  the  inquiry.  It  was 
not  a  usual  thing  to  ask  for  directions  so  minute 
and  specific.  Generally  they  were  the  broad  ques- 
tions of  peace  or  war,  advance  or  retreat,  putting 
the  hand  to,  or  withholding  it  from,  such  an  action, 


that  were  submitted;  and  yet  a  slight  reflection 
may  satisfy  us  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  question  to  decide^  supposing 
he  was  to  enter  Judca,  toward  what  part  of  it  he 
should  in  the  first  instance  go.  The  course  that 
would  naturally  have  suggested  itself,  as  that  most 
likely  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Israelites,  would  have  been  a  rapid  march  to 
the  northern  and  eastern  districts.  On  the  ad- 
hesion of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Judah,  he  could 
safely  count.  It  was  almost  certain  that  if  oppo- 
sition arose  anywhere  it  would  be  headed  by  Abner, 
the  bold  and  able  general  of  Saul,  and  be  fomented 
by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  A  rapid  march  to  the 
north,  a  quick  passage  of  the  river,  the  securing 
the  favour  of  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes,  before  they 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  Ishbosheth,  was  the  course  that  a  wise  and 
selfish  policy  would  have  adopted,  but,  thoagh 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  title  to  the  crown,  David  had 
no  ground  to  think  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
ho  should  make  good  that  title  in  such  a  way  as 
this.  He  asked,  therefore,  and  he  got  the  required 
direction.  He  was  told  to  go  up  to  Hebron,  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  Palestine,  the  central  town 
of  his  own  tribe  of  Judah.  He  did  so,  and  on 
arrival  there,  the  men  of  Judah,  of  their  own 
accord,  came  forward  and  anointed  him  as  king. 


PRIVATE    AND     CONFIDENTIAL. 

BY  THE   RBV.   W.    K.  \iTATHAH. 
"LUCK.** 


HAT'S  that  you  say,  Alfred,  "  Some 
fellows  never  get  on  because  they  never 
get  a  chance,  and  other  fellows  are 
alivays  having  jolly  good  luck  P  "  So 
you  are  beginning  to  put  down  your  failures,  are 
you,  to  the  score  of  chance,  comforting  yourself 
with  the  foolish  idea  that  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs  has  never  laid  any  in  your  particular 
garden ;  and  that  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
making  even  the  proverbial  mistake  of  killing  the 
said  renowned  old  goose  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  are  mightily  mistaken  about 
this  same  luck.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  study 
human  life,  you  will  find  that  God  helps  those  that 
help  themselves.  If  you  go  on  as  you  aro  doing 
now,  you  will  be  a  second  Micawber,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  While  rolling  about  on  the 
meadows  of  life  in  your  hours  of  ease  and  star- 
gazing, you  will  be  like  a  precious  old  sheop  that 
getfl  on  to  its  precious  old  back,  and  can't  manage 
to  get  up  again  without  somebody's  special  aid  and 
intervention.  Life  is  not  like  a  game  at  whist. 
where  you  don't  know  what  will  turn  up  trumps, 


for  duty  faithfully  followed  always  turns  up  a  good 
trump,  and  always  holds  a  good  hand.     Circum- 
stances  may  indeed  sometimes  favour   an    idle 
loafing  set  of  waiters  on  Providence;  but  what 
value  are  the  circumstances  if  tho  ma»  is  not 
right  himself?    Money  may  only  help  him  to  a 
quicker  ruin  of  his  digestion  and  his  reputation. 
A  more   prominent  position  may  only  be  what 
Young  calls  "the  height  which  is  the  gibbet  of 
his  name."    Freedom  from  the  claims  of  indostrr 
may  only  feed  a  longing  which  tempts  into  un- 
lawful  indulgences  a  mind  which  is  not  toned  up 
to  work.     Happiness  does  not  consist  in  what  a 
man  hoe,  but  in  what  he  iff.    Make  yourself  an 
earnest,  educated,  well-trained  man,  and  you  won'i 
sing  a  miserable  ditty  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune. 
You  would  think  it  lucky,  perhaps,  Alfred,  if  some 
distant  relative  lefi}  you  a  large  fortune,  or  if  some 
plenty-crowned  merchant  gave  yon  his  mercantile 
business  and  belongings.    Not  at  all!    There  is 
an  old  philosophical  distinction  between  cause  and 
condition,  which  I  would  have  you  very  carefully 
ponder.    If  you  put  a  nuu'ble  into  the  ground  in* 
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Stead  of  a  melon-seed,  not  all  the  rain  and  dew 
and  sanshiue  and  good  soil  can  ever  make  other 
than  a  marble  of  it.  The  conditions  are  there,  bat 
not  the  cause/  And  if  you  surround  a  lazy  indif- 
ferent man  with  all  the  best  opportunities  which 
the  golden  favours  of  Fortune  can  give  him«  you 
cannot  alter  him  through  them!  It  is  the  old  story 
of  a  bramble-bush  from  which  you  cannot  gather 
grapes,  and  of  a  thistle  that  will  not  supply  you 
with  figs.  If  a  man  is  not  an  able  commander,  it 
is  of  no  use  to  give  him  well-trained  armies  to  lead 
to  battle.  It  certainly  did  not  make  a  man  a  true 
bishop  when,  in  the  olden  days,  at  Milan  and  else- 
where, some  popular  jGAvourite  had  the  mitre  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  acclaim  and  shouting  of  a  wild 
mob.  Fitness,  that  is  the  great  lesson  of  all 
Hfe,  and  then,  when  the  door  of  opportunity  opens, 
you  can  enter  her  palace  with  a  smile.  Place  a 
man  in  the  foremost  position  of  the  forum,  let  the 
audience  all  turn  attentive  to  his  presence,  but  is 
he  an  orator  P  Clothe  him  with  professional  robes, 
and  put  him  in  the  academic  chair,  but  can  he 
teach  P  Open  ail  the  doors  of  opportunity,  is  he 
fit  to  enter  any  of  them,  and  claim  his  place  P 
Luck  indeed !  How  many  have  been  ruined  by 
this  self-same  so-called  good  luck  !  Was  the  Ger- 
man war  won  through  good  luck  P  or  the  occupancy 
of  the  woolsack  P  or  the  poet  laureate's  wreath  P 
The  fact  is  simply  this,  Alfred,  when  you  see  another 
man's  success,  envy  sometimes  says,  '^What 
a  lucky  fellow ! "  But  study  says  there  must  be 
secrets  of  power,  perseverance,  skill,  and  will,  that 
you  have  not  noticed.  Fancy  Turner's  supremacy 
in  painting  attributed  to  good  luck !  Look,  too, 
at  Eeynolds,  who  stayed  sometimes  thirty-six 
hours  before  the  canvas  at  a  sitting !  Good  luck 
may  raise  a  man  to  a  false  position,  but  it  does  not 
keep  him  there,  or  even  if  it  does  do  that,  it  makes 
him  ridiculous  wherever  he  is.  Yes,  there  is  a 
law  of  compensation  in  the  universe,  and  the  poor 
soul  pays  heavy  penalty  for  this  same  good  luck. 
His  bad  grammar  would  not  have  been  noticed 
much  where  he  was,  but  now  that  he  is  knighted 
by  what  you  call  "a  lucky  fluke,"  his  friends 
nearly  choke  over  their  wine  when  they  try  to  hide 
their  sense  of  ridiculosity.  With  simpler  sur- 
roundings ignorance  would  have  been  hidden,  but 
framed  in  gold  the  picture  is  too  prominent  to  be 
passed  by.  Luck !  Does  a  man  ever  learn  navi- 
gation by  luck  P  or  a  language  P  or  self-restraint  P 
or  water  colour  drawing  P  or  the  way  to  be  happy  ? 
Certainly  not !  Character,  culture,  a  good  con- 
science, and  a  good  name — these  are  not  the  gifts 
of  your  "jolly  good  luck."  No,  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  expression  a 
man  is  "  down  on  his  luck."  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  or  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  the  real  fact 
is  that  he  is  *'  down  on  his  laziness,"  or  "down  on 
his  ignorance,"   or    "down  on  his  conceit,**  or 


"down  on  his  imprudence,"  or  "down  on  his 
fickleness."  Oh,  it's  all  very  well,  you  say,  to 
declaim  against  luck,  but  there  is  a  such  a  thing 
as  luck.  Even  the  Scriptures  say,  "By  chance 
there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way,"  and 
"Time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all."  Exactly, 
Alfred!  But  a  very  different  meaning  has  the 
word  *'  chance  "  in  those  passages  from  that  which 
you  attach  to  it ;  and,  remember,  my  argument  is 
not  that  opportunities  do  not  vary  in  quantity  and 
value,  for  it  is  evident  that  they  do.  Some  persons 
find  a  hundred  gates  open  to  ten  in  other  folks* 
lives.  And  probably  these  very  persons  would 
tell  you  that  their  difficulty  lay  in  choosing  amid 
these  varieties.  But  of  what  use  are  a  hundred 
gates  opening  to  admit  the  racer  unless  he  can 
runP  or  the  warrior  unless  he  can  fight  P  or 
the  'painter  uidess  he  can  paint  P  or  the  physician 
unless  he  can  cure  P  or  the  leader  unless  he  can 
lead? 

When  Peter  the  Great  learnt  ship-building,  he 
did  not  believe  in  luck ;  and  when  Palissy  found 
out  the  art  of  white  pottery,  he  did  not  worship 
luck;  and  Faganiui  did  not  play  the  violin  by 
luck !  The  fact  is  this,  that  young  men  who  don't 
rise,  might  rise,  only  they  are  not  ready.  The 
young  clerk  can't  take  the  foreign  correspondence 
simply  because  he  hasn't  chosen  to  spend  his 
spare  time  in  learning  French  or  German.  Don't 
let  him,  therefore,  complain  of  low  wages,  for 
probably  he  gets  as  much  as  he  is  worth. 

If  the  dentist  can't  take  out  my  teeth  skilfully, 
I'm  not  going  to  say,  "  Tou,  my  dear  sir,  are  a 
dentist,  and  that's  enough  for  me."  Certainly 
not !  If  I  can  afford  it,  I'll  give  a  guinea  to  the 
man  that  takes  the  tooth  out  well,  rather  than  a 
shilling  to  the  man  that  "  screws  "  it  out.  If  a 
youth  applies  for  any  situation,  and  makes  his 
appearance  with  a  dirty  collar  and  smelling  of  bad 
tobacco,  don't  let  him  lay  the  loss  of  the  place  to 
bad  luck,  but  to  "  other  than  that." 

There  is  a  large  class,  especially  at  the  present 
day,  of  youths  who  are  "  loungers ;"  and  one 
wonders,  as  one  looks  at  them,  what  the  world 
wants  with  them  at  all.  Who  are  you,  my  young 
sirP  and  what  does  the  world  want  with  youP 
How  much  would  the  world  be  poorer  without 
youP  Tou  think  many  things  that  have  good 
honest  hard  work  in  them  are  "  borish."  But  arc 
you  not  the  bore  P  People  that  are  giddy  think 
that  everything  they  look  at  goes  round.  And 
people  that  are  useless  enough  in  themselves  think 
everything  a  bore,  except  ease  and  pleasure.  Luck ! 
I  warn  you,  Alfred,  to  look  at  the  results  o^ 
this  same  belief  in  luck.  It  often  means  sweep- 
stakes and  gambling,  and  a  sulky  sort  of  belief 
that  you  are  a  more  valuable  article  than  you  are. 
Look  around  you  at  the  enormous  waste  of  force 
in  this  England  of  ourselves ;  undeveloped  science. 
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iaveution,  skill,  art,  and  mdastTT,  and  do  noC  let 
an  be  liateniag  again  to  any  more  talk  about 
cbance.  Mr.  Rngkin  tells  na  that  "  Turner  got  in 
hUearlier  ytars  lialf-a-erown  a  day  and  hia  twppart 
and  he  leamad  to  paint  upon  that."  Exactly, 
and  I  beliero  that  there  is  no  hope  of  oar 
exorcising  the  contemptible  spirit  of  emvj  and 
deaire  for  other  people's  "  Inck ''  till  we  iace 
taivly  and  oondidlf  the  fact  that  the  first  great 
call  of  God  and  the  natioa  to  as  is  that  we  be 
faithful  to  the  powers  within  ns,  and  then  to 
awut  the  possibilities,  or  chances  if  jon  like,  with- 


out us.  The  happiest  noblest  lirea  haTO  not  been 
what  the  world  calls  "  lackj  "  ones.  Wo  bare  to 
remember,  af^r  all.  that  to  do  God's  will,  to  rendcr 
faitbf\il  service  in  our  day  and  generation,  and, 
above  all,  to  be  true  Ghrialian  men  and  women, 
valiant  for  parity,  integrity,  and  right,  to  be  un- 
selfish and  brave,  to  be  thaiikfal  and  contented,  to 
be  ready  for  the  best  possible  here,  and  to  be 
matured  for  the  everlasting  best  hereafter,  these 
constitute  the  aims  of  every  worthy  spirit,  and 
are  matters  not  of  chance,  bnt  of  faith,  and  dnty. 
and  integrity,  and  loyalty. 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 
r.  sEitn,  ACTHOB  or  "  tsud," 


CHAPTEE  IXVIL 
,  the  red-cheeked  housemaid 
Cbiverley  Bcetory,  had  one 
Eat  virtue  to  which  possibly 
r  healtby  compleiioD  might 
<  altxibnled,  she  was  an  early 
i  and  tin  the  fcUowing  morn- 
even  the  summer  dawn — so 
irtaking   night — had    scarce 
ith  crimson  light,  when  she 
be  seen  on   her   hands   and 
jagad  in  cleaning  the  steps 
<i.      In   the   conree   of   this 
operation  she  wss  suddenly  startled  by  hearing 
a  step  coming  along  the  hall  at  that  untimely  hour, 
when,  generally  speaking,  all  the  inmates  of  the  house 
were  buried  in  slnmber.      She  looked  up,  to  see  Ilr. 
Pemberton,  witb  a  taoe  almost  lirid  in  its  paleness, 
and  with  dark  lines  under  the  eyes  that  evidently 
bad   been  sleepless  all  nigbt;   he  had  a  travelling 
bag  in  his  hand;  and  Sally  rose  to  her  feet,  feeling 
terrified,  she  scarce  knew  why  ;   he  bad  always  been 
civil  and  kind  to  her.  and  she  had  a  great  respeet 
for  him,  and  felt  pained  to  see  how  dismally  ill  he 
was  looking. 

"I  hoped  to  find  you  here,  Sally,"  he  said;  "I 
want  yon  to  do  me  a  serrice.  Will  yon  tell  Mr. 
Wyndham  from  me  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  go 
away  very  suddenly,  and  that  I  will  write  to  him  fully 
on  the  subject  in  a  day  or  two  f  lij  luggage  is  all 
ready  packed  in  mj  room,  and  I  should  be  much 
obbged  if  yon  would  have  it  sent  to  the  station  by 
the  carrier.  Good-bye,  Sally,  I  wish  you  well  1 "  and 
he  gave  her  a  piece  of  gold,  irhiuli  she  almost  dropped 
in  her  dismay. 

"Dear    heart,  Mr.   Pemberton!"  she    eiclaimed; 

"  surely  you  are  not  going  away  for  good,  you  as  has 

been  one  of  the  family,  so  to  speak,  for  such  a  time ; 

tfae  house  wonld  seem  quite  strange  without  you." 

"  Tes,  Solly,  for  good  or  for  evil,  I  am  going  right 


■  OKLt,"  ■TC. 

away ;  no  one  will  ever  see  me  here  any  more ! "  and 
shaking  her  rongb  hand,  be  went  past  ber  down  tbe 
steps,  througli  the  shrubbery  to  the  gate,  and  then 
took  the  road  that  led  direct  to  the  station.  It  w&s 
a  lovely  morning,  with  exquisite  freshness  in  theaii;, 
and  dewdrops  glittering  on  every  blade  of  groas ;  bat 
John  Pemberton  walked  with  his  head  bent,  feeUng 
unworthy  so  much  as  to  raise  his  eyes  to  tbe  pore 
cloudless  sky,  for  he  counted  himself  nothing  les* 
than  a  renegade  from  tbe  tme  fealty  and  devotion 
he  onoe  had  vowed  in  such  sincerity  to  his  crucified 
Lord.  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father !  "  he  had 
said  to  himself  tbat  night,  when  all  the  piteous  re- 
cord of  his  faitblessness  seemed  to  have  been  rolled 
out  before  him;  but  he  di4  not  feel  tliat  he  coald 
dare  approach  even  to  that  most  merciful  Qod,  untU, 
by  some  hard  service,  some  sharp  discipline,  be  had 
proved  himself  now  to  be  sincere,  with  a  deathless 
truth,  which  no  human  hand  could  touch  or  mar 
The  first  step  assuredly  was  to  put  away  from  bimeeif 
for  ever  tbe  sight  of  that  face  whose  bewitchiog 
beauty  bad  beguiled  him  to  such  fatal  low ;  and 
thongh  he  knew  that  it  would  be  like  tearing  asoader 
his  very  heartstrings  to  leave  the  roof  which  sheltered 
Laura,  he  resolved  that  tbe  morning  sun  should  net 
find  him  still  within  tbe  walls  of  her  home.  Like  Lot 
fleeing  from  the  city  on  which  the  vengeance  of  God 
had  been  denounced,  John  Pemberion  went  his  way 
for  the  lost  time  froin  Cbiveriey ;  bnt  the  thought 
that  bowed  bis  bead  with  shame,  and  held  back  his 
soul  whan  it  would  have  risen  in  swift  progress  to 
Ood,  was  the  bitter  knowledge  that  he  «nly  left 
Laura  now  when  ehe  was  already  lost  to  him,  that  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  ber  love 
for  the  dear  Lord's  sake ;  bebad  been  put  to  the  test, 
and  failed,  and  never  more  perhaps  would  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given  him  of  making  a  worthy  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  his  Divine  Uoster.  Thankful  be  might 
be,  and  was,  that  the  strong  band  of  his  God  had 
plucked  him  out  of  the  snore  in  which  his  feet  were 


(DratBM  if  Williau  Shall.) 
"M&rj'i  Mft  Trace  whlapering  lootluDg  Tordi  into  het  « 
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set,  and  fiung  him  down,  wounded  and  bleeding, 
trhere  he  was  free  to  turn  once  more  to  holiness  and 
truth ;  but  the  power  to  give  the  first  fruits  of  his 
young  heart  freely  to  his  Maker  was  g^ne  beyond 
recall,  for  they  had  all  been  lavished  on  one  who  was 
false  to  her  Qod  as  she  had  been  to  him.  And  so  it 
was  that  on  this  fair  summer  morning  John  Fember- 
ton  walked  away  from  that  fatal  house,  heart-stricken 
and  ashamed,  with  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  his 
life  reft  from  him  for  ever  by  the  selfish  cruelty  of  a 
heartless  and  designing  woman.  Well  for  him  that 
He  who  bade  us  forgive  until  seventy  times  seven  is 
over  watching  for  the  wandering  soul's  return,  and, 
a  thousandfold  more  merciful  than  man,  is  ready  to 
crown  his  faintest  aspirations  with  a  love  that  cannot 
deceive  or  fail. 

Sally  delivered  her  message  to  Mr.  Wyndham 
when  the  family  were  seated  round  the  breakfast- 
table,  which  he  received  in  blank  astonishment.  Ho 
was  too  apathetic  and  depressed  ever  to  take  note  of 
what  was  going  on  in  his  household,  and  he  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  connect  John  Pemberton's 
unexpected  flight  with  Laura's  intended  marriage. 
His  wife,  woman-like,  was  quicker-witted,  and  she 
said,  with  unusual  energy,  "  I  do  hope  John  Pember- 
ton  has  not  left  us  altogether ;  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  a  pupil.'' 

Bertrand,  meanwhile,  was  looking  at  Lurline  with 
no  very  pleasant  ezpreasion  of  face.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  divest  himself  thoroughly  of  an  uneasy 
jsuspicion  that  she  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  this  young 
man,  whom  she  chose  to  call  her  brother ;  and  as  he 
glanced  from  her  to  Mary's  sweet  pure  face,  he 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  him  ever  to  have  hod  such  a  suspicion 
of  her.  So  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  he  drew 
Lurline  out  into  the  garden  alone  with  him. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Lurline,"  ho  said,  with  much 
greater  sternness  of  tone  than  had  ever  been  used  to 
her  before ;  **  can  you  assure  me  that  your  past  con- 
duct with  John  Pemberton  has  had  no  share  in  his 
audden  departure." 

"  Oh,  you  darling  Bertrand ! "  she  exclaimed, 
fiing^g  herself  upon  his  arm  in  the  most  caressing 
manner,  and  clasping  both  her  hands  round  his,  "can 
you  not  understand  that  the  poor  fellow  loved  me  too 
tenderly,  whether  as  a  brother  or  not,  to  be  able  to 
see  me  with  complacency  wholly  monopolised  by  yon. 
I  dare  say  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  always  be  as 
cordial  to  you  as  he  would  wish  to  be  to  my  future 
husband,  so  he  thought  it  best  to  go  away  for  a  time, 
till  he  got  accustomed  to  the  change.  I  think  he 
was  quite  right,  and  I  am  very  glad  we  shall  have  no 
one  to  disturb  us." 

"  But  would  he  have  felt  thus  if  you  had  not  at 
some  time  given  him  hope  P     I  must  knew,  Laura." 

"You  know  that  I  told  him  he  should  be  my 
sdopted  brother,  you  do  not  call  that  giving  him 
hope,  I  suppose  ?    I  think  it  is  very  hard,  Bertrand," 


added  Laura,  with  a  movement  of  her  bright  eyes,  as 
if  she  were  winking  tears  off  their  long  lashes,  where, 
however,  no  moisture  was  to  be  seen ;  "  I  have  told 
you  that  I  never  loved  any  one  in  all  the  world  till  I 
saw  you,  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you, 
it  is  not  my  fault  if  other  people  loved  me  more  than 
I  wished ;  why  do  you  blame  me  for  it?" 

Her  agg^eved  tone  touched  Bertrand's  chivalroua 
nature  at  once,  and  he  was  too  completely  enthralled 
by  her  to  retain  even  the  lightest  suspicion  a^^ainst 
her  after  her  denial,  so  in  a  very  few  minutes  John 
Pemberton  was  as  entirely  forgotten  by  them  both 
as  if  he  had  never  existed,  and  it  was  not  lon^  before 
his   name   ceased  to  be  ever   heard   at   Chirerley 
Bectory.     Two  days  after  his  departure  there  arriyed 
a  letter  from  him   to   Mr.   Wyndham,  enclosing  a 
year's  payment  in  advance  of  the  sum  for  which  he 
was  received  as  pupil,  and  merely  saying  that  cir- 
cumstances had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  plans  for 
the  future,  so  he  should  be  unable  to  return  to  the 
Bectory.     He  then  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham 
for  their  kindness,  and  begged  to  be  remembered  to 
Miss  Trevelyan.      He  was  too  honest  to  speak   of 
Laura  as  a  mere  ordinary  acquaintance,  so  he  did 
not  mention  her  at  all ;   and  as  his  letter  was  read 
out  by  Mr.  Wyndham  before  Bertrand  Lisle,   she 
bore  him  no  grudge  for  the  omission.     Perhaps  the 
only  person  who  thought  of  poor  John  Pemberton 
with  regret,   or  with  anything  like  appreciation   of 
the  misery  that  had  fallen  upon  him,  was   Mary 
Trevelyan,  for  she  remembered  what  Charlie  Daren- 
ant  had  prophesied  of  the  fatal  result  of  his  love  for 
the  Lorelei.     It  was  becoming  almost  impossible  for 
her  to  believe  now  in  Laura's  goodness  and  truth  as 
she  had  done  so  long ;   the  reality  of  her  selfishness 
and  intriguing  disposition  was  beginning  toforce  itself 
even  on  her  pure  mind  as  an  unmistakable  certainty, 
and  one  of  the  sharpest  pongs  she  had  to  endure  in 
the  dreary  days  that  preceded  Bertrand's  departure 
was  in  the  growing  conviction  that  he — ^to  win  whose 
happiness  she  would  willingly  have  died — was  about 
to  join  his  fate  to  one  who  was  in  no  seose  worthy 
of  liim,  and  therefore  but  too  likely  to  cause  him 
disappointment  and  distress.     Terrible  days  these 
were  indeed  for  poor  Mary ;  she  had  steeled  henelf  to 
endure  them  without  taking  flight,  fts  John  Pemberton 
had  done,  lest  she  should  betray  her  real  feelings,  but 
she  found  them  very  hard  to  bear.     Laura  was  abso- 
lutely determined  that  Bertrand  Lisle  should  not  leaf« 
Chiverley  till  every  arrangement  for   their  speedy 
marriage  had  been  made,  and  all  day  long  Mary  was 
doomed  to  hear  discussions  on  this  subject,  and  to 
listen  to  Lurline's  exulting  plans  for  spending  their 
honeymoon  in  Paris,  as  being  the  place  where  ibe 
could  have  the  most  unceasing  amosem^it.    There 
was  some  little  difficulty  in  fixing  the  time  of  the 
wedding,  as  Bertrand  was  uncertain  when  he  could 
get  leave,  but  after  some  correspondence  with  thB 
Foreign  Office  he  found  he  oonld  be  allowed  two  or 
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tiiiec  \veuk3  in  Soptembor  for  this  special  purpose^ 
provided  he  returned  at  once  to  his  post.     He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  leave  Chiverley  the  morning  after 
tl  3  receipt  of  this  letter,  which  had  settled  all  their 
plans  80  definitively  that  there  was  no  longer  any  oc- 
casion for  his  remaining.    And  so  it  was  that  on  just 
so  fair  a  morning  as  that  which  had  witnessed  his 
arrival,  Mary  Trevelyan  rose  from  her  sleepless  bed 
to  the  full  consciousness  that  the  visit  from  which 
she  had  anticipated  such  unutterable  joy  was  over ; 
that  the  last  day  was  come,  and  that  the  result  to  her 
had  been   simply  the  crushing  out  of  all  hope  of 
earthly  happiness  from  her  loyal  and  faithful  heart. 
Bertrand  was  to  start  immediately  afte/  breakfast, 
and,  of  coarse,  Lurline  was  going  to  drive  with  him 
aJone  to  the  station.     There  was  no  question  of  Mazy 
having  any  claim  to  join  him  now ;  but  she  felt  that 
it  was  more  than  she  could  stand  to  take  leave  of 
him  in  presence  of  Laura  and  the  others.     As  he 
went  up-stairs,  therefore,  after  the  meal  was  over,  to 
make  his  final  arrangements  before  starting  half  an 
hour  later,  Mary  suddenly  came  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly towards  him  from  the  other  end  of  the  passage. 
Putting  her  hand  in  his,  she  said,  with  her  low  voice 
tremulous  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  "  Dear  Bertrand,  I 
shall  not  see  yon  again;  let  me  say  now  how  un- 
ceasingly  I  shall  pray  that  you  may  have  every 
blessing  and  happiness  this  life  can  give  you ! "  and 
before  he  could  answer,  before  he  c6uld  even  speak  a 
word,  she  was  gone.     He  tried  to  follow  her,  but  her 
light  steps  carried  her  quickly  away,  and  she  had 
disappeared  completely  before  he  could  reach  her; 
Wheh  he  went  down  to  the  pony-carriage  she  was 
nowhere   to  be  seen,  and  he  drove  away  without 
looking. on  her  face  again.      Little,  indeed,  did  he 
dream  of  the  strange  scene  in  which  it  should  be 
g^Ten  him  to  see  Mary  Trevelyan  once  more. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Most  of  us  must  remember  the  15th  of  July,  1870 — 

that  day  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences 

— ^when  over  the  restless  waters,  where  many  of  us 

have  passed  on  business  or  pleasure,  that  terrible 

war-cry  sounded  which  was  in  truth   the    death- 

Icnell    of    such    myriads    of    our    fellow-creatures. 

Aliens   to  us  in  race  and  nationality  as   both   the 

contending  powers  were    in    the    Franco-Prussian 

struggle,  yet  probably  there  were  few  homes  even 

in  Sngland  where  some  sympathetic  note  of  terror 

or  griet  was  not  struck  by  that  ominous  heading  to 

the    foreign  telegrams,  "BeelaraHon  of  War"      To 

many  an  English  heart  it  brought  a  dire  prophecy  of 

ovil  for  friends  and  relatives  in  sunny  France  or 

kindly-  Germany;   and  assuredly,  if  it  sounded  the 

kncU  of  unnumbered  lives,  far  more  did  it  ring  the 

dixg^e  of  all  the  joy  of  life  for  thousands  upon  thou- 

sands^  who  have  even  yet  to  mourn  the  sacrifice  of 

precious  lives,  the  destruction  of  happy  homes. 


The  news  was  known  nearly  all  over  the  country 
early  on  that  day,  but  Mary  Trevelyan  was  one  of 
the  few  who  did  not  hear  it  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
We  find  her  again  in  a  very  different  scene  from  that 
in  which  we  loft  her.  She  is  in  a  long  lofty  room, 
with  large  windows  letting  in  the  air  and  sunshine, 
and  rows  of  little  white  beds  down  either  side,  each 
one  of  which  is  tenanted  by  some  poor  child,  suffering 
all  of  them  more  or  less  in  body,  but  patient  and 
cheerful  in  the  atmosphere  of  kindness  that  surrounds 
them.  Mary  Trevelyan  is  moving  about  from  one  to 
another  with  her  noiseless  step  and  sweet  smile.  She 
wears  a  simple  grey  dress  of  some  soft  material,  whose 
folds  make  no  rustling  sound,  with  a  little  white 
muslin  apron,  but  no  cap  or  veil  hides  her  smooth 
dark  hair,  folded  plainly  round  her  pretty  head,  for 
she  has  joined  no  society  or  religious  order  what- 
ever, but  has  merely  taken  charge  of  the  little 
hospital  for  three  months,  while  the  Lady  Superin* 
tendent  •  recruits  her  health  at  the  sea-side.  The 
period  of  her  stay  has  already  almost  come  to  a  close, 
and  in  another  week  she  resigns  her  charge  to  the 
established  authority. 

Mary  had  offered  herself  for  this  temporary  work 
immediately  after  Bertrand  Lisle's  departure  from 
Chiverley,  and  her  services  had  been  gladly  accepted, 
with  a  request  that  she  would  enter  on  her  duties  at 
once.  She  had  been  only  too  thankful  to  do  so.  She 
had  gone  throug^h  the  ordeal  of  the  few  days  that 
Bertrand  had  remained  at  the  rectory  after  his  en- 
gagement, from  the  delicate  consideration  for  him, 
and  maidenly  pride  as  regarded  herself,  which 
prompted  her  to  conceal  from  all  the  utter  waste  and 
ruin  he  had  brought  upon  her  happiness,  by  looking 
on  with  apparent  composure  at  his  devotion  to  his 
future  wife ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  and  the  necessity 
for  this  cruel  self-restraint  was  over,  the  companien- 
ship  ef  Laura,  in  whose  sincerity  it  was  impossible 
for  her  any  longer  to  believe,  became  simply  terrible 
to  her.  Every  word  the  false-hearted  Lorelei  said,  only 
served  as  a  fatal  proof  to  Mary  how  certain  it  was 
that  she  would  never  make  Bertrand  happy,  for  her 
whole  conversation  turned  on  the  gaiety  and  amuse- 
ments outside  her  home,  in  which  she  intended  to 
spend  her  married  life.  Mary  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  such  unhallowed  visions,  and  took  refuge 
in  silence,  which  irritated  Laura,  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  whole  household ;  and  when  the  proposal  came 
for  her  immediate  departure,  to  enter  on  her  new 
work,  she  saw  readily  enough  that  it  was  welcomed 
with  satisfaction  by  every  inmate  of  the  rectoiy. 
Charlie  Davenant  had  not  returned,  and  nothing 
more  had  been  heard  of  John  Pemberton,  and  poor 
Mary,  with  all  her  quiet  strength,  could  not  help 
feeling  dreary  enough  on  the  day  when  she  left  the 
house  where  none  regretted  her,  and  where  she  had 
endured  the  loss  of  all  that  made  life  dear  to  her. 
She  went  for  that  first  night  to  the  house  where  Mrs. 
Parry  lived,  and  when,  at    the  close  of  her  long 
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solitary  journey,  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her 
faithful  old  friend,  and  heard  her  exclamations  of 
dismay  at  seeing  how  ill  and  wan  her  dear  child 
looked,  then  all  poor  Mary's  long-continued  self- 
control  gave  way,  and  clinging  to  the  familiar  hands 
that  had  tended  her  infancy,  she  cried  aloud,  in  utter 
abandonment  of  grief,  "Oh,  nurse,  my  heart  is 
breaking — my  heart  is  breaking — how  am  I  to  bear 
it !"  Then  Mrs.  Parry  broke  out  into  vehement 
indignation  against  the  Wyndhams.  What  had 
they  done  to  her  darling,  her  sweet  lamb  ?  She  knew 
they  were  a  cruel  heartless  set!  She  had  hated 
leaving  her  there,  and  she  could  see  they  had  well- 
nigh  driven  the  life  out  of  her,  and  so  on,  with  many 
strong  words,  till  Mazy  wearily  implored  of  her  to  stop. 

"  I>o  not  blame  any  one,  dear  nurse,  and  do  not  ask 
me  any  questions ;  only  let  me  rest  my  head  on  your 
lap  a  little  while,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  tiny 
child,"  and  slipping  down  from  the  good  woman's 
hold,  as  the  nurse  sat  in  her  easy-chair,  she  laid  her 
head  on  her  knees,  and  there  let  herself  weep  silently, 
but  unrestrainedly,  till  she  was  quite  exhausted. 
Mrs.  Parry  asked  no  further  questions,  but  soothed 
Mary  with  gentle  caresses  and  tender  words,  till  the 
paroxysm  of  grief  had  subsided.  Then  she  persuaded 
her  to  go  to  bed,  and  gave  her  a  good-night  kiss,  as 
she  used  to  do  in  her  childhood's  days,  and  finally 
watched  by  her  till  she  saw  her  faU  into  a  slumber  of 
complete  exhaustion.  It  was  Mary's  last  exhibition 
of  weakness;  when  the  next  day  dawned  she  had 
recovered  her  composure  and  her  strength,  and  no 
word  as  to  her  own  trials  ever  again  passed  her  lips. 
Mrs.  Parry  continued  to  cherish  a  secret  and  most 
bitter  rancour  against  the  Wyndhams  generally, 
which  she  was  wont  sometimes  to  confide  to  the 
ancient  cockatoo,  when  the  sight  of  Mary's  sweet 
patient  face  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  keep 
silence;  but  the  quiet  dignity  of  her  child,  as  she 
called  her,  effectually  closed  her  lips  in  any  other 
way. 

After  one  day  spent  with  her  old  nurse  Mary  had 
come  to  her  post  at  the  hospital,  and  she  had  found 
in  her  duties,  fatiguing  and  often  irksome  as  they 
were,  a  degree  of  solace  and  consolation  which  she 
could  hardly  have  believed  it  possible  anything  on 
earth  could  have  given  her.  The  suffering  children, 
whose  pain  she  soothed,  whose  spirits  she  cheered, 
and  whose  little  grateful  hearts  she  completely  won, 
soon  learned  to  cling  with  touching  tenderness  to 
their  dear  Miss  Mary — ^they  had  found  her  surname 
so  hard  to  pronounee  that  she  had  willingly  taught 
them  to  call  her  by  the  simpler  name — and,  young  as 
she  was,  no  mother  could  have  entered  more  entirely 
into  all  the  wants  and  troubles  of  these  forlorn  little 
ones,  than  she  did  before  she  had  been  many  days  in 
charge  of  the  home  some  good  Samaritan  had  pro- 
vided for  them.  She  has  not  had  the  heart  yet  to 
tell  them  how  soon  she  is  to  leave  them,  and  she  is 
thinking  how  hard  it  will  be  to  part  from  them  as  she  ; 


walks  down  the  ward,  speaking  a  few  bright  words 
to  each,  till  she  reaches  the  bed  of  a  poor  little  girl 
of  four  or  five  years  old,  whose  broken  limb  she  pro- 
ceeds to  arrange  in  preparation  for  the  examination 
of  the  doctor,  whose  afternoon  visit  she  is  expecting. 
The  little  one  is  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the 
damaged  foot  being  touched,  and  tears  begin  to 
gather  in  the  round  blue  eyes,  which  Mazy  notices 
without  making  any  remark ;  but  she  immediately 
begins  to  tell  her  a  charming  story  of  the  gamboU 
of  a  kitten,  who  is  the  plaything  of  the  ward,  and 
who  has  been  x>erforming  wonderful  feats  with  s 
bandage  roll,  and  g^radually  the  innocent  lips  relax 
into  a  succession  of  smiles,  and  the  two  little  arms 
are  thrown  round  her  neck,  while  the  child  exclaims, 
"  Tottie  loves  Miss  Mary ! " 

"Dear  Tottie,"  says  Mary,  "I  am  sure  I  lore 
you,"  and  while  these  tender  words  are  passing 
between  them,  the  door  of  the  ward  swings  on  iu 
well-oiled  hinges,  and  the  hospital  doctor  oomes  in— 
an  elderly  man,  with  a  shrewd,  kind  face,  and  a 
decided  and  rather  sharp  manner,  which  softens  to  a 
beautiful  gentleness  when  he  addresses  the  suffering 
children.  For  no  fee  or  reward  does  he  minister  to 
their  necessities,  save  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  Mary  and  he  feel  equal  respect  for  each 
other,  and  are  excellent  friends.  She  follows  him 
from  bed  to  bed,  giving  a  dear  concise  account  of 
what  has  occurred  medically  in  each  case  dnoe  his 
last  visit,  and  then,  note-book  in  hand,  she  takes 
down  all  his  directions  for  the  hours  which  mart 
elapse  till  he  oomes  again.  Tottie's  foot  is  made 
more  comfortable  than  it  was  before,  at  the  cost  of  s 
little  temporary  pain,  which  she  bears  bravely,  with 
BCary's  hand  clasped  tight  in  hers,  and  Mar/s 
soft  voice  whispering  soothing  words  into  her  ear; 
and  when  all  the  cases  have  been  examined.  Hiss 
Trevelyan  moves  down  the  ward  with  the  doctor, 
hearing  his  closing  directions.  He  has  reached  the 
door,  and  shaken  hands  with  her,  when,  just  as  be  is 
going  to  descend  the  stairs,  he  looks  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  says,  *'  Perhaps  you  have  not  heard  the 
great  news :  war  is  declared  between  France  and 
Prussia."  He  nods  to  her,  and  is  gone  before  she  has 
time  to  ask  a  question,  but  she  has  heard  and  under- 
stood the  full  import  of  the  one  brief  sentence.  She 
turns  back,  and  walks  slowly  down  the  ward  to  the 
other  end,  where  a  large  window  looks  oat  on  one  of 
the  London  parks,  and  as  she  passes  through  the 
rows  of  white  beds  some  strange  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  her  aspect,  which  makes  itself  felt 
even  to  the  unoomprehending  consciousness  of  the 
children,  for  the  little  hands  that  are  stretched  out 
as  usual  to  catch  hold  of  her  dress  and  bring  her 
nearer  to  them,  are  drawn  back  inaiinetively,  and 
while  their  eyes  follow  her  with  wondering  glances, 
they  let  her  go  unmnlested  on  her  way.  She  stands 
before  the  window,  and  looks  out  on  the  summer  H:r, 
which  is  calm  and  bright,  as  if  no  thunder-doodff 
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could  ever  daricen  its  serenity,  and  watches,  without 
hardly  being  aware  of  it»  a  bird  deaying  its  way 
swiftly  through  the  iiupalpable  ether,  as  if  on  some 
hasty  errand ;  but  swifter  far  even  than  the  passage 
of  its  light  qulToring  wings,  has  been  the  flight  of 
her  own  true  spirit  to  the  presence  of  him  for  whom, 
in  her  silence,  she  cares  with  an  ever-loving  sym- 
pathy, day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour — Bertrand — 
her  Bertrand  no  longer — but  still  the  one  love  of  her 
life.  What  will  this  momentous  news  be  to  him  ? 
She  knows  it  all  well,  by  the  instinct  of  her  true 
aflfection,  as  none  other  upon  earth  can  know  it,  and 
her  heart  sinks  within  her  with  a  leaden  weight  of 
terror,  for  she  understands  that  the  very  fact  of  an 
enemy  confronting  France  will  raise  up  all  his 
patriotism,  stifled  rather  than  slumbering,  like  a 
giant  in  his  strength,  and  that  he  will  fling  himself 
into  a  convulsion  of  anxiety  to  share  the  perils  of  his 
own  true  country.  His  duties  as  an  employ^  of  the 
English  GK>vemment  will  seem  to  him  like  the  galling 
fetters  of  an  iron  chain,  but  his  strong  sense  of 
honour  may  lead  him  to  consider  himself  still  bound 
by  them  if  France  is  triumphant,  and  seems  to  have 
no  need  of  aid  from  any  save  those  who  are  out- 
wardly, as  well  as  in  heart,  her  sons ;  but  if  she 
should  prove  unfortunate,  if  reverses  should  befall 
her,  and  her  mighty  foe  should  wound  her  to  the 
heart,  then  Mary  knew  that  it  would  be  to  Bertrand 
Lisle  as  though  a  blow  had  been  struck  at  his  mother, 
and  that  all  other  considerations  would  be  flung  to 
the  win  is  in  order  that  he  might  fly  to  her  aid,  and 
give  her  hie  single  life  at  least,  if  he  could  do  no 
more.  Mary  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  her  lips 
moved  in  an  earnest  prayer  for  his  safety,  the  first 
of  the  unceasing  supplications  for  his  preservation 
which  were  to  rise  from  her  heart  night  and  day 
through  all  the  trying  time  to  come.  Then  she 
thought  of  Lurline.  The  marriage  would  have  to 
he  postponed,  that  was  certain,  whether  Bertrand 
joined  the  French  army  or  not.  He  would  certainly 
not  entangle  himself  with  such  a  binding  tie  while 


France  was  in  peril;  bitt,  except  the  immediate 
anxiety  for  his  safety,  it  ought  to  make  little  differ- 
ence to  Laura ;  if  she  loved  him  truly  she  would  be 
ready  to  wait  for  him  as  long  as  might  be  necessary, 
and  to  marry  him  ultimately,  under  whatever  change 
of  external  circumstances.  How  earnestly  did  Mary 
pray  that  Lurline  would  now  give  him  all  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  she  would  herself  have  accorded  to 
him  had  she  stood  in  the  place  of  Ms  future  wife, 
letting  no  thought  of  herself  or  her  claims  upon  him 
add  a  feather-weight  to  the  anxieties  which  would  at 
once  oppress  him.  Mary  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Chiverley ;  none  of  the  Wyndhams  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  her,  and  she  had  re- 
ceived but  one  letter  from  Bertrand.  It  had  come 
only  a  week  or  two  after  she  had  left  the  rectory, 
accompanied  by  a  business-like  dispatch  from  his 
solicitor,  and  it  was  written  to  tell  her,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  that  he  had  settled  upon  her  a  part 
of  his  income,  and  that  the  lawyer  enclosed  her  the 
deeds  which  secured  it  to  her.  She  answered  it  by 
declining  gently,  but  most  absolutely,  to  receive  even 
the  smallest  amount  of  money  from  his  hands.  She 
returned  the  legal  documents,  and  assured  him  that 
she  required  nothing  whatever,  as  all  her  wants  were 
supplied  in  the  new  life  she  had  chosen  for  herself. 
It  might  be  that  her  determination  had  offended  him, 
but,  anyhow,  he  had  never  written  to  her  again,  and 
she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  movements.  Many 
sad  and  anxious  thoughts  disturbed  poor  Mary's 
faithful  heart  as  she  stood  there  looking  out  on  the 
tranquil  sunshine ;  but  suddenly  an  idea  passed  into 
her  mind  which  woke  a  light  of  fervent  joyfulness 
in  her  dark  eyes.  Bemembering  how  women  wore 
allowed  to  go  out  from  England  to  help  the  victims 
of  the  Crimean  War,  it  occurred  to  her  that  some 
similar  organisation  might  be  employed  in  aid  of  the 
wounded  in  France.  ''  If  so  I  shall  go,"  she  said  to 
herself ;  "1  shall  go  to  help  Bertrand*s  countrymen— 
perhaps — perhaps  himself !" 

(2*0  be  corUiiMted,) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR     SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCBIPTURB  STOBIES.     Qyoovd  Skbibs.    No.  1.     Bibth  of  a  Princk. 


Chapters  lo  he  read — MaU.  i. ;  Luke  t.,  U.  (parts  of), 
NTBODTXCTION.  AH  persons  fond  of 
birthdays — children  especially;  marks 
an  event  in  our  lives;  shows  we  are 
older,  and  ought  to  find  us  wiser  and 
better.  In  this  lesson  will  speak  of  a 
birthday — ^whose?  Promised  so  long  before:  first 
to  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  17).  then  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxii.  18),  afterwards  more  definitely  by  Isaiah 
(I3.  ix.  6),  even  the  place  of  his  birth  mentioned 
(Micah  V.  2) ;  now  time  for  his  birth  at  last  come. 
What  is  to  be  bom  as?     Prince,  as  foretold  by 


Isaiah.  Saviour,  friend  of  all.  King  universal. 
Surely  will  be  great  preparations  for  such  a  wonderful 
event.     We  shall  see. 

I.  Thx  Annunciation  to  thb  Visoin.  (Bead 
Luke  i.  26 — 38.)  Who  was  the  last  prophet  ?  nearly 
400  years  since  Malachi  prophesied.  God's  voice 
been  silent.  Now  at  last  silence  broken.  Angel  or 
messenger  descends.  What  was  his  name  ?  To 
whom  did  he  go  first  ?  Where  was  Zacharias  at  the 
time,  ard  what  was  Gabiiel's  message  to  him  P 
(Luke  i.  17.)  Now  again  sent  not  to  annoimce  the 
forerunner,  but   the   Prince   Himself.     Picture  the 
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scene :  the  Yirgin  in  her  little  room  behind  the 
carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth;  the  appearance  of 
the  angel,  his  salutation,  highly  favoured,  i.e., 
graciously  accepted;  his  wonderful  message,  even 
the  name  of  the  Son  given,  and  His  title,  office,  and 
kingdom.  No  wonder  she  asked,  "How  shall  this 
be  ? "  Is  reminded  how  that  aU  is  possibly  with 
God.  What  does  she  answer  ?  (ver.  38).  Notice  the 
following  points  in  her  character  for  imitation.  She 
was  (1)  Humble,  Not  flattered  by  the  angel's 
dignified  salutation,  but  rather  troubled  by  it. 
They  that  humble  themselves  will  be  exalted.  (2) 
Beliewng,  She  asked  for  information,  without 
doubting  the  truth  of  what  she  was  told.  At  once 
accepted  the  statement  as  true,  because  coming  from 
God.  Let  her  be  an  example  to  girls  especially. 
Lowly  in  her  own  eyes,  like  St.  Peter's  model  woman 
(1  Pet.  iii.  4),  believing  without  questioniug,  because 
believed  in  God.  Was  thus  honoured  by  becoming 
mother  of  Jesus. 

II.  Annunciation  to  Joseph.  (Sead  Matt.  i. 
18 — 25.)  How  was  he  told  of  the  wonderful  event  ? 
Bemind  how  often  God  used  dreams  to  announce 
coming  events,  such  as  Joseph's  and  the  butler's 
dreams,  Nebuchadnezzar's,  and  many  others.  By 
whose  power  was  Christ  conceived  ?  Having  no 
earthly  father,  was  indeed  the  Son  of  G^ — so  a 
divine  name  given  to  Him,  meaning  "  God  with  us  " 
— just  as  a  human  name,  Jesus  or  Saviour,  announced 
to  His  earthly  mother.  What  did  Joseph  do  after 
this  message?  What  did  this  show?  Wonderful 
faith  seen  in  ready  obedience.  What  a  happy  home 
that  cottage  at  Nazareth  must  have  been.  What  a 
pious,  simple,  believing  carpenter,  and  humble, 
believing  wife!  A  home  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed ! 

III.  Thb  Birth.  (Read  Luke  ii.  1—7.)  What 
had  the  prophet  Micah  foretold  as  to  the  place  of 
Christ's  birth?  But  where  did  Joseph  and  Mary 
live  ?  How,  then,  was  the  prophecy  to  come  true  ? 
What  proclamation  was  there?  Who  was  CsBsar 
Augustus  ?     So,  because  Boman  emperor  wished  to  ^ 


take  a  census,  Mary  and  Joseph  must  go— vhere? 
Why  to  Bethlehem  ?  Let  the  children  notice  tb 
mean  circumstances  of  Chist's  birth :  no  pomp,  or 
display ;  no  courtiers  in  waiting,  as  when  a  prince  is 
bom;  no  friends  to  congratulate;  no  beaatiful 
clothes  ready;  no  nurse;  but  the  manger  for  a  cradle, 
the  cattle  around,  the  stable  for  a  lodging.  YiM 
does  all  this  show  ?  (1)  Poverty  is  no  disgratx.  Jesss 
was  bom  as  a  poor  child,  though  Lord  of  all  Oui 
true  worth  is  not  the  amount  of  money,  but  of  good* 
ness  that  we  possess.  (2)  The  lowliness  of  Chrid.  He 
wanted  to  come  as  a  man ;  to  go  through  all  ib^ 
stages  of  man;  might  have  come  in  any  way— asGoii 
in  majesty  on  Mount  Sinad,  as  an  angel  in  hojEAs 
form  to  Abraham,  Elijah,  and  many  others.  Cho§e 
rather  to  begin  life  just  as  we  do— with  pain  id 
sufPoring  and  hunger  and  want.  This  His  own  d^ 
liberate  choice  (PhiL  ii.  6)  and  shows  His  wondeifal 
condescension.  (3)  The  sympathy  of  Jissiu.  €hLLdie& 
sometimes  f anpy  that  they  cannot  onderstand ;  ihsi 
grown-up  people  forget  their  feelings  as  childi^i, 
&c,  Christ  was  a  child — a  perfect  child — man  &»i 
yet  God.  He  cannot  forget ;  can  therefore  feel  fc? 
all,  sympathise  with  all,  and  help  all  children. 

lY.  Practical  Lessons.  (1).  Contentmeni.  A^ 
sometimes  disposed  to  complain  of  lot  in  life.  Sc 
j>oor,  friendless,  uncared  for.  Who  could  appear 
more  so  than  Christ  at  His  birth.  Therefore  bev 
patiently.  (2)  Thanksgitnng,  Who  was  this  babe' 
Therefore  is  my  Saviour.  God  with  me.  Whs: 
must  I  do  to  Him  ?  Love  and  adore  the  Father  wb£ 
sent  and  the  Son  who  came  to  save  the  world. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  Name  any  prophecies  of  Christ's  birth. 

2.  Describe  the  visit  of  the  angel  to  Maiy. 

3.  What  was  her  character  ? 

4.  What  two  names  were  given  to  Christ,  n^ 
what  do  they  mean  ? 

6.  What  lessons  do  we  leam  from  Christ's  birt^ 
as  regards  Him  ? 
6.  Name  two  practical  duties  for  ourselves. 


« 


OUT  ON  THE  HILLS,   AWAY." 


[OME  out  and  see  what  Tom  has  brought 
you,  Mabel;  'tis  something  you'll  like 
very  much,  I  am  sure ! "  And,  helpiug 
his  sister  to  rise  from  her  seat — for 
Mabel,  poor  child,  had  been  lame  aU  her  life — 
Frederick  led  her  to  the  hall-door,  where  the  game- 
keeper's son  stood,  holding  in  his  hand  a  basket,  the 
lid  of  which  moved  up  and  down  mysteriously. 
What  have  you  got  ?  Is  it  alive,  Tom  ?  " 
Yes,  Miss  Mabel ;  I  caught  this  little  leveret  out 
on  the  moor,  and  I  said  to  father,  '  What  a  good  pet 
it  would  make  for  Miss  Mabel,  because  she's  not 
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able  to  run  herself.' "  And  Tom  opened  the  basket  se 
he  spoke. 

"Oh,  thank  you!  t  like  it  so  very  much!  Dear, 
soft  little  creature ! ' "  exclaimed  Mabel,  lifting  tl . 
leveret  tenderly,  and  gently  stroking  its  long  ear^ 
while  she  returned  to  her  couch. 

No  need  to  seek  amusements  any  more  for  ti^ 
lame  child,  for  the  new  pet  was  an  endless  soorce  ^i 
pleasure,  as  it  lay  in  her  arms,  or  frisked  round  tbe 
room  playing  all  kinds  of  funny  pranks.  She  fe<i  i< 
with  her  own  hands;  and  Frederick  suppli^  * 
wondei-ful  variety  of  delicacies  from  the  garden. 
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Tiny — for  so  Mabel  had  named  the  little  hare — as 
he  grew  older  displayed  a  good  deal  of  sagacity  and 
affection  for  his  young  mistress.  He  seemed  perfectly 
to  understand  that  she  was  not  able  to  run  after 
him  like  the  other  children,  and  his  plays  with  her 
were  always  of  a  quiet  nature. 

When  the  weather  permitted,  Mabel  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  garden,  where,  seated  in  a 
sheltered  position,  she  watched  the  gambols  of  her 
favourite  with  almost  as  much  delight  as  if  she 
could  join  in  the  races  and  scampering. 

Yes,  Tom  had  judged  rightly  in  his  choice  of  a  pet 
for  the  lame  girl. 

Frederick,  who  was  a  great  carpenter,  surprised 
his  sister  on  her  birthday  with  a  pretty  little  wooden 
house,  which  he  secretly  placed  in  a  comer  of  the 
garden,  for  Tiny's  comfort,  where  he  could  sleep  or 
find  rest  and  shelter  at  any  time;  and  Mabel  was 
very  particular  to  have  a  nice  soft  bed  of  hay  always 
spread  there  fresh  and  clean.  Under  these  circum- 
stances one  might  suppose  that  Tiny  had  everything 
hare  could  wish,  surrounded  by  luxuries,  and  loved 
and  petted  by  his  young  mistress,  but 

*'  Nature  works  in  eveary  breast 
With  force  not  easily  represt," 

and  the  narrow  confines  of  a  garden,  pleasant  as  it 
was,  did  not  satisfy  Tiny's  roving  propensities. 
Why  should  he  not  see  a  little  more  of  the  world, 
like  the  rest  of  his  race — now,  too,  when  he  was 
old  and  strong  enough  to  exercise  his  own  will,  and 
follow  his  inclinations  ? 

One  day,  while  these  longings  were  strong  within 
him,  he  perceived  the  back  door  of  the  garden  open, 
a  thing  which  had  never  happened,  in  his  memory, 
before.  No  one  was  near,  for  he  had  wandered  a 
long  way  from  Mabel's  seat.  He  could  hear  her 
gentle  voice  calling,  '*  Tiny !  Tiny !  where  are  you  ?*' 
but  knew  full  well  she  was  not  able  to  follow.  The 
opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  neglected; 
affection  and  habit  did,  indeed,  make  him  hesitate  a 
moment  whether  to  obey  the  call  and  return,  or  not ; 
but  one  look  at  the  green  field  outside  decided  the 
matter,  and  quickly  passing  the  threshold,  he  set 
off  full  speed  across  the  smooth  sward — on,  over  hill 
and  dale,  xmtil  he  reached  his  native  heath  once 
more. 

Meantime  Mabel,  surprised  that  the  hare  did  not 
run  as  usual  to  attend  her  summons,  continued  to 
call,  until  the  name  of  "Tiny"  resounded  from 
every  comer  of  the  garden. 

At  length  her  mother  came  out,  attracted  by  the 
unusual  cries,  and  found  the  poor  little  girl  lying  on 
the  gprassplot,  exhausted  ,by  the  efforts  she  had 
made  to  leave  her  seat,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Baising  her  tenderly,  the  mother 
anxiously  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"Mamma,  mamma!"  she  sobbed,  "he  is  gone! 
my  Tiny  is  gone !  If  he  were  in  the  garden  he 
would  surely  come,  for  he  knows  my  voice  so  well." 


"Sarah  must  have  left  the  back  door  open  when 
she  carried  in  the  vegetables." 

"Oh,  mamma!  why  did  he  leave  me?  I  am 
afraid  he  could  not  have  loved  me,  although  I 
did  all  I  was  able  to  make  him  happy."  And 
here  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  gushed  from  her  eyea 
at  the  idea  of  Tiny's  ingratitude.  All  efforts  at 
consolation  were  useless  until  the  violence  of  Mabel's 
grief  had  exhausted  itself,  and  even  then,  though 
apparently  oalmer,  she  felt  Tiny's  loss  more  and 
more  each  day.  No  one  but  a  child  deprived  of  the 
usual  sources  of  amusement  and  companionship  can 
imagine  how  the  heart  clings  to  a  pet  animal. 
Mabel  pined  for  her  hare ;  all  its  pleasimt  frolics  and 
affectionate  ways  came  continually  before  her,  as  she 
sat  in  the  now  solitary  garden,  or  lay  on  her  couch,, 
alone,  hour  after  hour,  while  Frederick  was  at  school, 
and  her  mother  necessarily  occupied  with  household 
matters. 

Months  passed  on,  and  the  little  girl,  whose  life- 
was  always,  more  or  less,  one  of  pain  and  weariness, 
was  now  entirely  confined  to  bed  by  an  unusual 
accession  of  illness.  Everything  that  care  and 
affection  could  suggest  was  done  to  alleviate  her 
sufferings ;  while  for  weeks  she  lay  hovering  between 
life  and  death.  However,  notwithstanding  her  weak- 
ness and  delicacy,  Gk>d  was  pleased  to  spare  Mabel's- 
life  through  this  dangerous  illness ;  and  though  her 
strength  was  long  in  returning,  yet  before  the  fine- 
autumn  weather  had  quite  departed  she  was  able* 
again  to  sit  under  her  favourite  apple-tree  in  the 
garden,  and  be  wheeled  oecasionally  in  a  small  Bath- 
chair  through  the  fields  and  lanes. 

One  day,  about  this  time,  Frederick  was  given  an. 
unexpected  half-holiday,  and  running  home  in  high, 
spirits,  found  his  sister  on  her  couch  near  the 
window,  looking  pale  and  languid. 

"Mab,"  he  exclaimed,  bursting  gaily  into  the 
room,  "  call  Sarali  to  get  you  ready  quickly ;  I  cam& 
home  on  purpose  to  take  you  for  a  long  drive  in  the 
little  chair.  We  will  go  far  away  to  the  moor  which 
yr  '    ised  to  like  so  much  long  ago." 

"  Oh  Fred,  how  nice ! "  she  answered,  her  pale? 
cheek  flushing  with  pleasure.  "I  shall  be  ready 
very  soon,  and  we  will  gather  lovely  flowers  on  th&* 
heath. 

The  day  was  bright  and  breezy.  Wild  bee» 
hummed,  and  butterflies  hovered  over  the  latest- 
blowing  branches  of  heather,  harebell,  and  stately- 
foxglove,  which  here  and  there  adorned  the  narrow- 
path  through  the  wide  moor.  Every  now  and  then, 
they  stopped  for  Frederick  to  gather  the  flowers-, 
eagerly  pointed  to  by  those  thin  white  flngers,  and. 
soon  Mabel  had  her  lap  full  of  the  choicest,  and  was 
enjoying  her  expedition  thoroughly. 

"  Fred,"  at  length  she  said,  "  I  think  I  hear  voices^ 
What  could  bring  people  to  this  wild  place  ?  " 

"  I  hear  them  too,  Mab ;  and  now  I  can  see  men 
and  dogs  at  a  distance.     It  must  be  a  coursing  match. 
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Tom  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  great  one  some  day 
soon.     We  shall  come  in  for  the  sport/' 

"  But  I  don't  like  to  see  dogs  hunt  and  kill  poor 
little  hares.  It  makes  me  think  of  Tiny.  I  do  hope 
they  will  not  find  him  ! " 

"  Not  much  fear,  Mab ;  there  are  plenty  of  hares 
in  the  world  besides  Tiny.  Hore  come  the  grey- 
hounds in  full  chase."  And  Frederick  asoended  a 
hillock  the  better  to  see,  but  Mabel  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  Fred^  tell  me  when  it  is  over,"  she  said. 

"  How  the  hare  does  turn  and  double !  Still  the 
dogs  are  gaining  on  it.  Now — now  it  is  caught  and 
killed  !  and  here  they  all  come  in  this  direction ! " 

"I  am  so  sorry  the  little  hare  did  not  get  off, 
Fred ! " 

"  They  have  found  another  already,  Mab,  and  qxdte 
close  to  us,  too !  Such  a  splendid  course !  with  a 
fresh  pair  of  greyhounds ;  do  look ! " 

Mabel  raised  her  head,  as  the  the  poor  hunted 
animal^  having  exhausted  every  device  of  turning 
and  winding,  took  a  direct  course  across  the  moor, 
straining  every  muscle,  and  gasping  painfully  for 
breath,  while  the  dogs  bounded  on,  gaining  rapidly 
at  each  stride.  A  few  moments  more  would  have 
ended  this  contest  of  speed,  when  the  tired  hare, 
seeing  the  Bath-chair  exactly  in  the  path,  made  a 
spring,  and  took  refuge  in  Mabel's  lap.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds  to  cover  up  the  panting 
oreature  with  wild  flowers,  and  gather  up  her  dress 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  screen.  The  dogs,  not 
seeing  their  prey  any  longer  before  them,  were  at 
fault — for  greyhounds  hunt  by  sights  not  scent — and 
wandered  up  and  down  in  a  restless,  puzzled  manner. 
Just  then  some  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
coursing  party  approached. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Mab  ? "  asked  her  brother ; 
"  for  they  will  surely  ask  if  we  have  seen  the  hare." 

"  We  must  only  tell  the  truth,  Fred;  but  I  won't 
give  it  up  to  be  hunted  again." 

She  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  they  were 
saluted  by  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentlo!nen, 
who  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing  Mabel  out  i.i<gain 
after  her  long  illness. 

"  And  so  you  have  come  to  see  the  sport  P  "  said 
one.  "  Now,  perhaps  you  could  tell  us  something  of 
the  hare ;  for  it  disappeared  just  here,  as  suddenly 
AS  if  the  ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  it  up." 

"  Look  at  the  poor  little  thing,"  replied  Mabel,  as 
she  removed  some  of  tlie  wild  flowers ;  "  it  came  to 
me  for  protection,  and  I  think  it  must  be  my  own 
pet  Tiny." 

"  Like  enough,"  muttered  Tom,  who  was  standing 
behind  holding  the  greyhounds,  "the  very  same 
leveret,  grown  big ;  for  wouldn't  it  be  afraid  to  go  to 
Miss  Mabel  if  it  didn't  know  her?" 

The  whole  party  looked  with  surprise  and  interest 
at  the  little  animal  curled  up  so  snugly  and  confldingly 
in  Mabel's  lap,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  recovery 


of  her  favourite.  Indeed,  a  happier  little  girl  could 
not  be,  as  she  was  drawn  home  by  her  brother  through 
the  flowery  flelds — ^brighter  to  her  now,  in  the  gzey 
of  evening,  than  when  the  morning  sun  shone  so 
brightly  and  the  gay  butterflies  sported  and  the 
bees  hummed. 

"  Do  you  know,  Fred,"  she  said^  "  that  all  this  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  of  the  sheep  that  wandered 
off— 

"  'Away  on  the  monntaiiiB  wild  and  bare. 
Away  from  the  tender  Shepherd's  care 

—just  as  we  do  from  God.  It.  did  not  love  Him  well 
enough  to  stay  in  the  fold,  but  He  loved  it  all  the 
time,  and  went  to  seek  it '  out  on  the  hills/  where  it 
would  have  perished  Jiad  He  not  saved  and  brought 
it  back ;  and  then  there  was  such  joy  ! " 

"  But,  Mab,  you  did  not  go  out  to  look  for  yoor 
pet." 

"  No,  for  I  couldn't  know  where  it  had  strayed  ta 
The  Good  Shepherd  can  always  see  His  shaep — ^that 
is  the  difference ;  but  I  lov6d  Tiny  all  the  while  he 
was  away ;  and  now  I  feel  such  joy  at  having  found 
him !" 

By  this  time  thie  hare  had  ceased  panting,  and  in 
a  few  days  regained  its  usual  health  and  sprightliness. 
The  house  in  the  garden  was  once  more  inhabited ; 
and  thiough  Tiny  frisked  about  the  walks  and  grass- 
plots,  he  never  again  attempted  an  esoape  to  his 
native  hills  and  moors.  S.  T.  A.  £. 
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n  h  RoBUT  B.iBim.) 


FOURSCORE    AND    FIVE 


JTgi'OURSCOEE  and  Ato  !  and  in  my  cbair  I  ait ; 
IfTf       The  dying  embera  flicker  and  grow  red; 
■^^^^  And  bu^  ahadowB  in  the  ficelight  flit, 
ffliade*  of  the  ba[^;  yean  long  past  and  dead. 
608 


I  see  her  face,  who  'neath  the  daiBioa  sleeps. 
Bride  of  my  youth,  loved  wife  of  fifty  years  ; 

A  recent  grief  oft  o'er  its  loved  ones  weeps ; 
Bub  1 1  ab,  no !  niine  liee  too  deep  for  tears. 
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The  smoke  curls  upward,  and  again  there  throng 
Ab«ut  me  faces  soft,  and  young,  and  fair : 

Kate  with  her  merry  burst  of  mirth  and  song, 
And  blue-eyed  Nellie  with  her  golden  hair. 

Hy  boy,  my  cherished  first-bom,  who  hath  lain 
^    Forty  long  yeais  beneath  the  Atlantic  wsbve. 


From  those  red  ashes  smiles  at  me  again. 

Speaks  to  his  father's  heart  from  out  his  grave. 

Fourscore  and  five  !     The  scene  is  closing  fast ; 

Lonely  I  muse,  for  time  hath  o'er  me  flown. 
Plucked  the  green  branches,  o'er  the  old  tree  passed. 

And  left  the  withered  trunk  to  die  alone. 

A«  H.  BALDwnr. 
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XXVII.-DOROTHT   ANSWERS   HEB    OWN 
QUESTION. 

|0W  generous  he  was;    there  never  iraa 

any  one  half  so  kind,"  Dorothy  said  to 

herself,  as  she  went  to  her  own  room  at 

last. 

She  was  thinking  of  George  Blakesley.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Woodward  that  the  engagement  between 
them  was  oyer ;  but  he  had  taken  all  the  blame  upon 
himself,  saying  that  he  was  too  grave  and  staid  for 
Dorothy,  and  that  she  wanted  to  stay  at  home  with 
her  brothers  and  sisters  a  little  longer.  "  They  were 
not  going  t<o  be  strangers,  though,"  he  said,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  still  be  allowed  to  come  to  the 
house. 

*'  Poor  little  girl ! "  he  said  tenderly  to  himself,  as 
he  left  the  house ;  "  I  believe  she  has  lost  her  heart 
to  that  Fuller,  though  I  always  thought  that  he  was 
after  the  Beauty.  I  wish  she  would  put  a  little  more 
earnestness  into  her  life,  and  think  of  something 
beyond  the  garden  and  her  stoiy  and  poetry  books." 

"  How  generous  he  is  ! "  thought  Dorothy  again. 
And  she  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  looked  vacantly 
out  at  the  garden  and  the  trees,  and  all  she  loved  so 
weU,  and  soon  might  have  to  leave.  Presently  she 
looked  up  at  the  clear  hard  grej  sky,  with  the  stars 
shining  brightly  down  ux>on  her.  "  I  used  to  think 
they  were  little  holes  in  the  sky  once,  and  the  light 
of  heaven  shone  through  them.  I  should  like  to  go 
to  heaven,"  she  thought ;  "  it  must  be  so  bdautf  al 
there.  I  might  just  as  well  die.  Pm  sure  I  am  of 
no  use  to  any  one."  Then  suddenly,  almost  with  a 
start,  the  question  came  to  her  lips — "  But  should  I 
get  there  if  I  did  die?"  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  answered  it,  with  sad  bitter  tears  chasing  each 
other  down  her  cheeks.  "Why,  I  never  did  anything 
good  in  my  whole  life,  never  !  What  right  have  I 
to  heaven  ?  I  am  very  selfish,  I  have  always  lived 
to  please  myself,  and  thought  of  myself,  and  had 
dreams  and  hopes  all  for  myself.  Oh,  what  shall  t 
do  ! "  She  went  away  from  the  window,  and  sat 
down  beside  the  bed  on  which  Sally  was  sleeping. 
She  thought  of  all  George  Blakesley  had  said  by  the 
fire-light  on  ihe  evening  he  had  first  told  her  he  loved 
her;  how  some  great  man,  she  did  not  remember 


his  name,  had  said  that  we  shoold  regard  the  world 
as  a  workshop,  in  which  we  should  make  something 
good  and  beautiful ;  and  the  lon^g  she  bad  felt  at 
the  time,  and  forgotten  ever  since,  came  back.  He 
had  said,  too,  that  work  was  the  noblest  of  all  occa- 
pations,  and  that  there  was  always  plenty  to  do  to 
make  life  better  for  others ;  and  that  if  we  did  not 
make  some  one  the  happier  or  the  better  for  onr 
being  in  the  world,  we  were  only  so  much  human 
lumber,  taking  up  light  and  life  and  room  to  no  pur- 
pose whatever.  **  I  can't  think  what  he  ever  loved 
me  for,"  she  thought;  "he  must  have  seen  how 
selfish  I  was.  I  would  give  the  world  to  be  better, 
and  to  make  something  beautif  id ! "  and  then  sad- 
denly  she  heard  Sally  breathing,  and  remembered 
her  father's  wish  that  she  should  take  care  of  ber. 
"And  I  wiD,"  she  said,  firmly,  to  herself;  "I  wiU 
leam  to  work  and  to  take  oare  of  her  and  of  others  too, 
and  in  trying  to  make  their  lives  better  I  shall  make 
my  own  so  too.  Oh,  how  wicked  I  have  been ! "  and 
she  burst  into  tears  again,  and,  almost  withoat 
knowing  it^  sank  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  that  Goi 
would  help  her,  and  make  her  hands  and  heart  strong 
to  work. 

"  I  believe  that  is  the  secret  of  it  all — ^I  have  not 
thought  enough  of  God.  George  said  half  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  was  summed  up  in  working  and  in  help- 
ing others."  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  her,  "Per- 
haps this  is  what  we  live  for — to  make  other  lives 
beautiful,  till  in  their  reflected  light  otnr  own  become 
beautiful  also.  I  beHere  I  have  found  out  the  secret 
at  last,"  she  thought.  It  seemed  to  Dolly  as  if  new 
feelings  came  to  her  in  that  long  hour  she  sat  atone 
and  made  these  resolutions  for  a  new  life,  and  sbe 
looked  back  almost  wonderingly  at  the  past  daj^,  in 
which  she  had  fretted  because  her  mother  had  not 
loved  her  very  much.  "  I  never  gave  her  any  reason," 
she  thought ;  and  then  a  longing  camA  to  go  to  her 
before  she  went  to  sleep  that  night. 

She  knew  that  her  father  was  still  in  his  stndr. 
and  her  mother  alone  in  her  room,  so  she  slipp^ 
softly  along  the  short  corridor,  and  listened  for  « 
moment  at  the  door.  There  was  a  faint  sound,  a£ 
of  some  one  sobbing. 

Mamma  !"  she  said,  opening  the  doorgsstl^ 
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^      ''What  is  the  matter?"   Mrs.  Woodward  asked, 
Borprised. 

Her  children  had  never  been  very  demonstratiTe 
towards  her,  and  she  never  dreamt  of  Dorothy's 
errand. 

"Mamma!  dear  mamma  I  what  is  the  matter?" 
And  with  aJl  the  pent-up  longing  for  lore  which  still 
was  in  the  girl's  heart,  and  the  aching  feeling  of  all 
the  past  still  strong  upon  her,  and  all  the  disappoint- 
ment it  held,  she  went  forward  and  flung  herself 
down  by  her  mother's  side.  "  Oh,  dear  mamma,  tell 
me  what  it  is ! " 

"We  are  ruined,  Dorothy,  quite  ruined!  Tour 
father  has  lost  all  the  money,  and  will  be  in  the 
bankruptcy  court  soon,  and  we  shall  have  to  go  away 

from  here.     He  has  lost  my  money,  and  all '* 

"  But  don't  gprieve  so,  dearest  mother,"  she  said, 
kissing  her  as  in  all  her  life  she  had  never  kissed  her 
before.     "  We  are  all  with  you,  and  we  will  work." 

"Oh,  what  can  you  do,  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, touched  by  the  tenderness  of  the  daughter 
whom  she  had  always  neglected  for  her  prettier 
sister. 

"I  can  work,  and  I  will.  Fll  teach,  or  beg,  or 
go  to  service,  if  you  like.  Mr.  Blakesley  says  I 
write  a  nice  .hand ;  perhaps  I  can  do  something  with 
that." 

"But  you  ore  going  to  be  married,  you  forget 
that,"  she  said,  sorrowfully,  for  she  was  beginning 
already  to  lean  upon  this  girl  who  had  only  just  re- 
solved to  bear  the  burden  of  other  sorrows  besides 
her  own. 

"  No,  mamma,  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you,  and 
take  care  of  you  and  Sally  and  papa." 

Dorothy  was  right — she  was  no  longer  a  child,  but 
a  woman.  Then  her  mother  turned  to  her,  and 
caaressed  and  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  and  told 
her  she  had  always  neglected  her  for  Netta,  who  had 
been  quite  angry  when  she  found  that  ruin  stared 
her  parents  in  the  face. 

"But  it  will  not  hurt  her,"  said  Dorothy.  "She 
is  going  to  make  a  grand  marriage,  cnl  going  to 
India." 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  so  ashamed  that  Sir  George 
should  know  we  are  poor,  and  that  she  cannot  have 
her  friends  here  any  longer,  or  have  a  grand  wed- 
ding." 

But  Netta  has  money  of  her  own." 
Only  the  interest  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  she 
has  to  buy  her  trousseau.  You  had  better  go  now, 
dear,  and  I  am  so  grateful  for  your  kindness,"  and 
sbe  put  her  arms  round  her  daughter's  neck,  and 
Hssed  her.  Then  Dorothy  went  back  to  her  own 
roem,  and  sat  down,  and  though  she  cried  again  that 
night,  they  were  not  such  bitter  tears  as  before; 
and  she  woke  in  the  morning  with  the  keen  sense  of 
having  found  something  new  and  strange  —  the 
answer  to  her  own  long-weariful  question,  ''What 
do  we  live  for  P" 
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CHAFTEB  XXVni.— DOBOTHY  AND  NETTA. 
"  Netta,"  asked  Dorothy,  as  she  helped  the  Beauty  to 
look  over  her  garments,  a  few  days  later,  "are  yoa 
happy  ?  " 

Yes,"  she  answered,  shortly. 
Dd  you  love  Sir  George  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  so;  don't  talk 
nonsense,  Dorothy!"  she  answered;  "Tm  going  to 
marry  him,  and  that's  enough." 

"  Should  you  have  had  him  if  he  had  been  poor  ?  *' 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  and  the  tears  came  into  the 
Beauty's  blue  eyes,  though  she  tried  to  hide  them 
from  her  sister.  "But  I  can't  bear  poverty,  and  I 
am  not  fit  for  it — it  would  kill  me." 

"  Netta,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  It  was  not 
my  fault,  but  once  I  overheard  you  talking  to  Mr. 
Fuller,  and  he  called  you  'darling.'  Did  you  love  him  ?" 

"What  right  have  you  to  ask  ?"  Netta  was  tremb- 
ling and  pale,  not  angary,  as  Dorothy  had  expected. 

"  Because  I  think  I  should  like  you  better  if  yoa 
really  did  care  for  him,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"Then,  I  did — I  do  still,  though  I  hate  myself 
for  it.  I  began  to  flirt  with  him,  to  tease  yon, 
Dbrothy,  and  then  I  fell  in  love  with  him.  I  never 
meant  to  marry  him,  unless  he  got  rich,  and  I  soon 
saw  he  never  would.  He  would  have  dreamt  of  his 
love  for  me  for  ever,  but  he  would  never  have  found 
strength  to  work  for  me.  I  hate  your  dreamers," 
she  flashed  out,  "who  pass  their  time  dreaming 
dreams  they  have  not  strength  to  realise,  and  who 
blend  all  their  lives  into  their  foelish  musings  until 
all  realities  that  are  not  hard,  and  do  not  tonoh 
their  sense  of  pain,  become  a  part  of  them." 

"  Yet  you  loved  him,  Netta  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  took  him  from  you,  I  know  thali^ 
but  it  is  a  good  thing.  Se  would  only  have  made 
you  a  dreamer  like  himself,  until  you  woke  to  hard 
realities.  I  did  love  him,  Dorothy,  but  I  always 
despised  him  a  little  too.  I  always  shall.  And  I 
could  not  face  poverty.  I  am  very  selfish,  I  know 
that,  yet  my  selfishness  did  you  good.  He  was  very 
certain  that  you  were  in  love  with  him,  too,  Dorothy, 
quite  sure  of  it,  and  he  has  the  worst  kind  of  vanity, 
which  prides  itself  on  not  being  corrected. 

"  Oh,  Netta,  how  can  you  speak  so  of  a  man  you 
say  you  love  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  don't  love  him ;  not  so 
much  as  I  dd  myself,  that  ia  certain,  for  I  could  not 
give  up  luxury  for  any  man  living.  I  can't  think 
how  you  can  be  content  to  stay  at  home  and  face 
poverty— it  is  such  a  terrible  thing !"  Then  suddenly 
she  got  up.  "  You  forgive  me,  don't  you,  Dorothy, 
and,  see  here,  I  will  gfive  you  this  ring." 

It  made  Dorothy  think  of  the  bracelet  she  gave 
her  nearly  three  years  ago. 

"  No,"  she  said,  and  refused  to  take  it,  but  Netta 
made  her,  and  afterwards  Dorothy  always  wore  it  in 
remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  Netta  had  asked 
her  forgiveness. 
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Mr.  Blakesley/'  said  Dorothy,  when,  a  week 
later,  he  paid  them  an  awkward  visit — ^he  had  so 
wanted  to  see  her  again — "  I  want  jon  to  help  me 
in  something.'*  She  felt  so  shy  and  hesitating  in 
telling  him  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  " 

•'  I  want — I  want  to  know^  do  you  think  I  could 
earn  money  in  any  way  ?     I  want  to  -work." 

He  gave  her  no  approbation,  which  she  had  half 
expected  he  would— expressed  no  surprise,  only 
answered,  in  his  usaal  quiet  manner,  "  Yes,  of  course 
you  can  work,  if  you  wish  to  do  so." 

"But  do  yon  think  I  can  earn  any  money?"  she 
asked  ;  "  and  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  for  money  ? 
Because  we  are  poor." 

"  I  see.  Yes,  you  could  work ;  you  know  French, 
and  you  play  pretty  well,  or  you  would  make  a  good 
reader  or  amanuensis." 

"  And  how  should  I  set  about  this?" 

'*  You  might  advertise,  for  one  thing.  Ill  ask  all 
the  people  I  know,  too,  if  they  know  of  anything." 

That  was  all  he  said.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  take 
any  vivid  interest  in  her.  She  was  a  little  piqued 
and  angry,  but  still  she  did  not  falter,  she  had 
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made  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  she  meant  to 
persevere. 

"  Mr.  Blakesley,"  she  said  one  day,  "I  wish  I  coidd 
get  out  of  the  way  of  dreaming  so  much." 

"  Dreams  are  good  in  a  way,"  he  answered  \ "  ve 
may  grope  on  in  a  dream,  seeking  for  an  idea  that  13 
worth  realising,  and  finding  it  at  last." 

"  But  perhaps  we  have  not  strength  to  realise  it 

"  Then  the  fault  is  ours,"  he  answered. 

A  fortnight  later  and  Netta  was  married,  aoi 
sailed  for  India  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

''Dorothy,"  the  Beauty  said,  "I  shall  neTei sm 
Adrian  again.  If  you  ever  many  him — and  you  maj, 
for  I  think,  unfortunately,  he  liked  yon,  and  yoa  vill 
never  care  for  George  Blakesley — ^teil  him  some  day 
that,  heartless  as  he  thought  me,  he  spoilt  mj  liffc 
If  he  had  loved  me  better  than  his  ease,  he  mig^t 
have  made  me  a  different  woman." 

"What  a  terrible  thing  it  is!"  thought  Doio&f. 
"I  see  now  that,  by  not  trying  to  do  some  good  in  tjb« 
world,  we  are  not  merely  passive,  but  are  letting  wzong 
grow  up  under  our  feet;"  then  she  caught  agbt 
of  her  face  in  the  glass,  and  thought  how  it  had  aged 
lately,  and  she  felt  that  her  heart  had  aged  much  more. 

{To  he  eontmued.) 


MAN'S    WAY     NOT    IN    HIMSELF.  — I. 
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BY  THE  BEV.   JAUES  SPENCE,   D.D.,  AUTHOR  Or   "HOUSS  WITH  DAMIBIi,"   BTC. 
"  O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  ia  not  in  himsolf."— Jsb.  x.  23. 


HESE  words  may  be  understood  in 
either  of  two  ways,  both  of  which  are 
true  and  important.    They  may  refer 
to  man's  providential  path  in  life,  the 
ordering  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
"God,  who  alone  knows  what  is  best  for  us;    or 
ithey  may  refer  to  man*s  moral  and  spiritual  path 
throngh  the  world,  the  keeping  of  which  was  lost 
'hy  our  first  father  Adam,  and  the  direction  or 
•  safety  of  which  is  not  now  in  the  hands  of  man. 
The  design  and  idea  of  the  prophet  seem  specially 
perhaps  to  refer  to  the  former  of  these  truths. 
He  acknowledges  the  supreme  controlling  power 
«of  Divine  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  its  bearing  on  the 
'military  march  of  the  Babylonian  monarch.   Nebu- 
•ohadnezzar  was   at   that  time  contemplating   an 
•expedition,  to  chastise  the  Egyptians  for  venturing 
to  approach  his  dominions  with  hostile  intentions. 
Such  was  hts  purpose ;  but  the  design  that  Jeho- 
vah meant  him  to  accomplish  was  the  punishment 
of  the  Jews  for  departing  from  His  service  and 
worship.     Accordingly,  in  the  context,  the  Jews 
are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  their  migration 
as  captives  to  Babylon,  with  the  announcement 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  did   not  come  of  himself 


against  them,  but  by  direction  of  the  providesc'' 
of  God. 

Sacred  history  affords  many  illustrations  of  th^* 
view  of  the  truth,  that  man's  way  is  not  in  himsel: 
The  way  of  Abram  was  not  in  himself  when  sqts- 
moned  to  leave  the  country  of  his  nativity  ac- 
kindred ;  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  U 
went,  that  he  might  be  the  father  and  founder  c 
a  wonderful  people,  and  that  in  his  eeed  alld- 
nations  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed.  The  waj 
of  Moses  was  not  in  himself,  when  taken  from  tL: 
ark  of  bulinishes ;  he  was  reared  by  iPharaob'^ 
daughter,  amidst  all  the  luxury  and  learning  0^ 
the  Egyptian  court,  that  he  might  be  fitted  to  be 
the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  God's  chosen  natic« 
The  way  of  David  was  not  in  himself  when  fecdia: 
his  father's  fiocks  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem ;  ^ 
was  being  trained  to  be  raised  to  the  throne,  au 
to  become  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  The  war  i 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  not  in  himself,  as  he  sat  ac  tL 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  receiving  all  the  cvlto:^ 
of  a  well-born  Jew,  and  the  education  that  becai- 
a  free  Boman  citizen,  to  fit  him  for  his  fuva^ 
career  as  the  apostle  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  the  propb*' 
may  refer  to  the  fact,  that  man  baa  wandsn^ 
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from  God,  and  cannot  of  himself  now  either  find 
or  walk  in  the  way  that  rightfully  should  be 
occupied  by  his  trae  nature.  Thus,  the  Jews  had 
departed  from  God,  and  had  unmistakably  shown 
that  their  true  way  was  not  in  themselves.  It 
really  matters  very  little  as  to  which  of  these 
views  of  this  text  of  Scripture  we  take,  for  the 
ooe  fact  in  relation  to  man  is  based  on  the  other. 
His  way,  providentially,  is  not  in  himself,  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  because  his  way  spiritually  and 
morally  is  not  in  himself.  He  cannot  direct  his 
own  steps  or  guide  his  own  course,  because  he 
has  thrown  himself  out  of  harmony  with  God,  and 
severed  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  perfection  and 
safety  as  an  obedient  and  dutiful  child  of  the 
Infinite  Father. 

I.  This  language  may  be  viewed  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  man — '*  O  Lord,  I  know 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself." 

L  It  is  manifestly  implied  that  man  has  a  way, 
—that  there  is  a  way  belonging  to  his  manhood, 
a  way  at  once  peculiar  to  it  and  worthy  of  it,  a 
way  in  which  he  should  walk  before  God,  and  in 
relation  to  Him.  No  one  doubts  this.  Every 
creature  which  God  has  made  has  a  way.  To 
what  department  soever  of  the  animal  creation 
any  creature  belongs,  there  is  a  way  or  manner  of 
existence  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  a  way  for 
which  it  was  formed  and  fitted,  and  in  which  alone 
it  can  reach  the  highest  good  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  being.  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
amidst  the  multitudinous  forms  of  life  with  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  has  filled  the  universe. 
In  the  fishes  that  move  in  the  water,  in  the  fowls 
that  wing  their  flight  in  the  airy  empyrean,  in 
the  cattle  that  browse  in  the  meadows,  in  the  wild 
beasts  that  roam  the  forests  and  jungles  in  search 
of  prey,  you  find  in  each  species  a  way  consistent 
with  its  nature,  a  way  more  or  less  clearly  defined, 
in  which  the  creatures  reach  the  design  of  their 
being,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  existence. 
The  way  of  the  leviathan  that  plays  in  the  deep 
is  not  identical  with  the  way  of  the  horse,  that 
"paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in  his 
strength;"  nor  is  the  way  of  the  eagle,  that 
"  makes  her  nest  on  high,"  and  *'  dwelleth  upon  the 
crag  of  the  rock,"  to  be  confotmded  with  the  way 
of  the  ostrich,  *' which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the 
earth  and  warmeth  them  in  the  dust ;"  nor  is  the 
way  of  the  butterfiy,  that  has  sprung  from  the 
worm,  the  same  as  the  way  of  the  bee,  which 
gathers  honey  from  the  opening  flower.  Nor, 
surely,  is  the  way  of  man  to  be  confounded  with 
the  way  of  any  mere  animal,  however  marked  may 
be  the  attributes  of  its  sagacity  or  instinct. 

No ;  man  has  a  way  which  belongs  to  himself, 
and  characteristic  of  his  true  manhood,  a  way 
peculiar  to  his  nature,  just  as  the  ways  of  the  lower 
creatures  are  peculiar  to  them.    But  how  different  | 


and  how  superior  his  must  be !  According  to  the 
nobleness  of  his  origin,  capability,  nature,  and  des- 
tiny, will  be  the  distinction  and  peculiarity  of  his 
way.  Bemember  his  origin,  and  in  the  fact  that  ho 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  a  living,  rational, 
responsible  being,  you  may  see  that  which  will 
indicate  the  nobleness  of  his  way.  Bemember  his 
capability,  with  a  mind  that  can  soar  thiough  the 
universe  in  quest  of  wisdom,  and  a  heart  that  may 
throb  with  the  pulsations  of  a  Divine  affection, 
and  a  conscience  that  may  echo  the  voice  of  God  in 
his  soul,  a  finite  being  fitted  to  hold  converse  with, 
the  Infinite,  and  you  may  judge  somewhat  as  to 
the  elevation  of  his  way.  Bemember  his  position, 
as  lord  of  the  lower  creation,  with  dominion  over 
the  creatures,  with  power  to  replenish  and  aubdue 
the  earth,  and  you  see  that  which  points  out  the  - 
majesty  of  his  way.  Bemember  his  prospects,  with 
a  destiny  before  him  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which 
time  does  not  measure  and  which  death  cannot 
close ;  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  way 
of  his  manhood  cannot  be  exclusively  or  chiefly 
amid  the  secular,  sordid,  or  social  interests  of  this, 
changing  state. 

2.  With  such  relationships,  oapabflities,  and 
prospects,  then,  the  way  of  man  must  be  an  elevatecl 
and  noble  way.  It  will  be  the  way  of  a  godly 
allegiance  in  the  uprise  of  his  spirit,  the  homage  of* 
his  mind,  the  love  of  his  heart,  and  the  obedience- 
of  his  Hfe,  to  God  his  Creator  and  Father.  What 
other  way  can  be  worthy  of  manhood,  but  that  in 
which  the  centre  of  its  attraction,  the  source  of  it» 
power,  and  the  object  of  its  devotion  and  hope,  are 
found  in  the  living  God  P  "  The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord."  And  with  such  grasp  or 
thought  and  force  of  affection  in  his  being,  should 
not  his  way  be  the  way  of  reaSon  and  spirituality, 
giving  to  his  rational  and  moral  nature  its  rightfhi 
supremacy  ?  If  he  were  made  to  be  ruled  by  im- 
pulse or  instinct,  then  sensuous  delights  and 
carnal  gratifications  might  bo  the  chief  good  of  his- 
life,  but  with  an  intellect  that  is  as  the  candle  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  heart  that  may  heave  with  the  life 
of  Divine  love,  and  a  conscience  that  may  rule  him 
as  with  the  voice  of  God,  and  a  will  that  may  bend 
the  yery  elements  to  do  his  bidding,  surely  man's 
way  must  be  spiritual,  if  it  is  to  be  natural,  amidst 
the  realities  of  the  invisible  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty.  And  should  it  not  be  the  way  of 
royalty,  of  a  manly  dominion,  the  path  of  a  king, 
not  of  a  slave,  a  way  in  which  he  shall  show  that 
he  is  the  yicegerent  of  God  and  the  Intel Ugent 
priest  of  the  great  temple  of  Nature  ? — a  way  never 
to  be  confounded  vrith  unreason,  mere  animal 
instinct,  or  brute  disposition  or  force.  Surely,  in 
him  the  rational  shall  not  succumb  to  the  sensual, 
nor  the  spiritual  to  the  carnal,  nor  the  attribute  of 
dominion  to  the  bonds  of  corruption  and  sin.  And 
with  such  a  destiny  before  him,  born  to  live  for 
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ever,  mast  not  bis  way  be  the  way  of  wise  fore* 
thought,  making  the  present  a  preparation  for 
immortal  honour,  a  becoming  portioo  to  a  temple 
that  shall  be  luminous  with  Divine  glory  and 
vocal  with.  Divine  praise  for  ever  and  ever  P  With 
such  a  prospect,  surely  the  way  of  man  will  not  be 
the  way  of  reckless  and  improvident  thought- 
lessness ;  there  will  be  no  forgetfulness  of  the 
future  in  the  passing  interests  of  the  present,  no 
denial  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  in 
Absorption  by  the  concerns  of  this  world. 

Such  should  be  the  way  of  manhood — the  way 
of  godliness,  spirituality,  royalty,  and  holy  antici- 
pation ;  the  way  of  a  king,  I  repeat,  not  of  a  slave, 
the  only  way  worthy  of  his  position  and  powers 
and  prospects.  And  when  he  came  forth,  from  his 
Creator's  hands  at  first,  this  way  was  in  him. 

8.  But  now  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself. 
Here  is  the  proof  of  his  degeneracy,  and  moral' 
degradation,  the  evidence  of  his  fall.  There  was 
a  period  in  human  history  when  man's  way  was  in 
himself,  but  it  was  very  brief.  Though  made  at 
first  upright,  he  has  '*  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions," and  now  his  way  is  no  longer  in  himself. 

Other  creatures  around  him  have  their  way  in 
themselves.  Instinct  or  impulse  directs  them 
imwillingly,  so  that  following  their  nature  is 
really  the  mode  and  law  of  their  existence.  This 
la  manifestly  the  case,  to  whatever  department  of 
the  mere  animal  creation  we  look.  The  bee  that 
flies  from  flower  to  flower  in  the  garden,  or  amidst 
the  blooming  and  fragrant  heather  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  returns  to  its  hive  laden  with  honey, 
to  build  its  cell,  according  to  true  mathematical 
principles,  has  its  way  in  itself.  The  lark,  which, 
in  the  dewy  morning,  soars  alofb  from  its  nest  in 
the  grass  to  greet  the  rising  sun  with  its  grateful 
song,  has  its  way  in  itself.    The  cattle  that  feed 


by  the  water-courses,  and  the  lambs  that  play  in 
the  green  fields,  and  the  coneys  that  dwell  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  that  roam  iba 
desert,  have  all  their  way  in  themselves,  in  which 
their  instinct  and  nature  guide  them  safelj, 
happily,  and  surely.  But  alas !  it  is  not  so  with 
man,  the  loftiest  and  most  important  creature  of 
Qod  on  the  earth.  His  way  is  not  now  in  himself 
so  that,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
lowest. 

Further,  you  see  that  these  lower  creature^ 
when  left  most  to  themselves,  will  most  surely  go 
in  their  own  proper  way.  The  birds  that  sing 
among  the  branches  and  make  the  groves  vocal 
with  their  melody,  do  not  find  their  true  way 
when  placed  in  the  cage,  tliat  they  may  fill  thd 
parlour  or  the  drawing-room  with  their  pleasant 
song.  The  lion,  that  finds  his  real  life  in  iha 
forest  or  the  wilderness,  living  on  his  prey  and 
roaming  at  large  as  the  king  of  savage  beas:s, 
has  not  liis  true  way  when  caught  by  the  snare  d 
man  and  made  in  fierce  restraint  to  pace  an  iron 
cage  in  the  menagerie  or  zoological  gardens  for 
our  instruction  or  amusement.  No  creature  on 
earth  can  fairly  or  happily  live  out  of  its  owl 
allotted  course.  All  have  their  way  i»  themselres. 
and  most  impressively  show  that  way  when  they 
are  free  and  lefl  most  fully  to  themselves. 

But  it  is  very  difierent  with  man;  for  when  be 
is  leib  most  fully  to  himself,  he  is  most  likely  ^ 
go  farthest  astray.  His  way  is  not  in  himself ; 
and  the  history  of  the  world  proclaims  that  mas- 
when  loft  to  himself,  becomes  most  unmanly,  ac<i 
the  human  being  becomes  most  inhuman.  Pru- 
fcssing  himself  to  be  wise,  he  becomes  a  fool,  ata 
shows  that  the  worship  and  service  of  the  creatore 
are  more  attractive  to  him  and  mightier  over  hia 
than  the  worship  of  the  Creator. 


SORIPTTJKE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOM& 

SCRIPTURE   STORIES.    Second  Sbbibs.  No.  2.    Vibitobs. 


Chapters  to  he  read — Luke  it.  Matt,  ti.  (parte  of). 

NTEODUCnON.  Eemind  how  friends 
always  like  to  be  told  of  any  happy  event, 
— like  to  come  and  see  a  new-bom  babe. 
Bat  had  this  poor  mother  many  friends  ? 
Few  would  trouble  much  about  the  birth  of 
a  child  to  a  poor  woman  in  a  village.  Still, 
some  there  were  to  take  an  interest :  who 
were  theyp  Yea,  the  angels  knew  of  the  birth; 
knew  who  He  was,  and  why  He  was  coming  into 
the  world ;  they  proclaim  the  news — to  whom  ?  We 
shall  see. 

I.  Thb  Shbphbbds  of  BvrHLSHBX.     (Bead  Luke 
iL  8—20)  (a)  The  place.    Ask  whose  city  this  was 


said  to  be.  Bemind  of  Jesse,  David's  fSatliar,  finef 
there;  of  David  mindiag  hie  flocks  in  periups  tfai 
same  fields ;  killing  the  lion  and  the  bear ;  watchiEl 
the  stars  by  night*  and  composing  a  Psalm  oa  tin 
subject;  the  heavens  telling  Qod's  gloiy  and  t£t 
meanness  of  man ;  made  lower  than  the  asgeU,  tai 
then  crowned  with  glory.  Compare  PSalm  viil  3—^ 
with  Heb.  ii.  9,  to  show  how  the  prophecy  was  ti- 
filled  by  Christ.  In  these  fields  are  shepherds.  ^^ 
are  they  doing  ?  Wild  animals  still  aboat  by  nil^ 
(see  John  z.  12).  What  do  they  see  f  what  can  '>t 
be  P  The  moon  F  it  is  stronger  than  that.  Pictc* 
them  gazing  with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  hs^ 
getting  dearer  and  brighter  eadh  moment.    Kovi 
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bright  form  emerges,  ifc  is  coming  towards  them; 
it  ifl  beginning  to  speak.  Picture  them  holding 
their  breath  for  fear ;  keeping  dose  together ;  strain- 
ing their  ears  to  listen.  What  does  he  say  ?  Fear 
not ;  good  news  to  you  and  all — a  Sayiour,  the  Lord. 
A  sign  that  it  is  not  all  fancy — a  babe  in  swaddling* 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  Then  the  whole  air 
seems  full  ef  angels ;  a  whole  chorus  of  sweet  soft 
voices  in  the  midnight  air.  They  can  catch  the 
very  words ;  what  are  they  ?  Glory  on  high,  peace 
on  earth.  What  do  they  propose  to  do  at  once? 
Of  course,  they  must  go  and  worship  this  Saviour. 
They  set  off,  too  excited  to  trouble  about  the  sheep. 
They  find  it  aU  true.  They  quickly  go  about,  telling 
every  one  the  good  news,  just  as  it  was  told  them, 
and  do  not  forget  to  "  praise  God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow/' 

PRACTICAL  LsssoNS.  (l)  Qod  cornea  to  His  people,  as 
Christ  to  the  world,  as  the  angel  to  the  shepherds 
while  doing  their  duty,  so  to  all.  Christ  comes  before 
we  can  come  to  Him.  He  first  loves  us ;  is  held  out 
to  us ;  preached  to  us.  Do  we  then  come  to  Him, 
believe  in  Him,  accept  Him  as  our  Saviour,  worship 
Him  ?  If  not»  perhaps  He  will  leave  off  coming  and 
calling  to  us.  (2)  We  must  make  Him  known,  as  the 
angel  to  the  shepherds,  they  to  those  near  them,  so 
must  we.  All  cannot  preach,  but  all  can  do  some- 
thing. Begin  with  those  nearest,  teach  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  then  may  be  permitted  to  teach 
others.  What  an  honour  to  make  Christ  known ! 
— ^work  of  angels. 

XL  Thb  Wibb  Men.  (Bead  Matt.  ii.  1—12.)  Ask 
the  name  of  the  chief  city,  not  far  from  Bethlehem. 
Who  held  his  court  there  ?  One  day  there  arrives  a 
party  of  strange  travellers.  Who  are  they?  How 
far  have  they  come  ?  Point  out  Persia.  How  would 
they  be  known  as  strangers  ?  Picture  the  cavalcade — 
camels,  servants,  &c.,  large  train  of  attendants  on 
these  Persian  princes.  What  question  do  they  at 
once  ask?  perhaps  through  an  interpreter,  like 
Joseph  (Gen.  zlii  23).  How  strange  it  must  seem 
that  no  one  can  tell  them  !  They  ask  the  king  for 
information ;  he  must  know  where  the  infant  prince 
is.  What  made  them  come  at  all  ?  Were  studying 
stars,  and  saw  a  new  meteor.  Had  read  of  a  star  to 
be  seen  in  Judah ;  so  determined  to  follow  it ;  have 
done  so,  and  are  brooght  to  Jemsalem.  What  does 
Herod  do  ?  Explain  that  the  Scribes  being  employed 
to  write  copies  of  the  Scriptures  would  naturally  be 
familiar  with  its  contents;  so  they  answer  at  once. 


What  does  Herod  tell  the  Magi  to  do  ?     But  does  he 

really  intend  to  worship  Him  ?     See  what  jealousy 

leads  men  to — trickery,  falsehood,  malice,  and  design 

of  murder.     Now   follow   the    Mag^,  after  leaving 

Herod.     As  soon  as  they  start,  what  do  they  look 

for?     Is  the  star  there?     How  they  must  rejoice! 

Now    they    come  to    Bethlehem.     Where    are    the 

Child  and  His  mother  ?    No  longer  in  the  stable — the 

census  over — most  of  the  people  havo  returned,  and 

the  inn  is  no  longer  crowded.     They  enter,  these 

rich  princes ;  and  see !  they  kneel  in  holy  reverence 

before  the  little  babe  !    Wh)it  do  they  see  in  Him  ? 

— a  King  ?  Yes,  and  more ;  they  recognise  the  Son  of 

God,      Now   they   offer  their   presents;    what   are 

they? — gold,  as  to  a  king;    frankincense,  as  to  a 

prophet  and  priest;    while    the  myrrh  may  typify 

His  future  sufferings,  and  embalmment  as  a  man  in 

the  grave.     Bemind   of   the  prophecy,  {nat  kings 

should   fall    down   before    Christ  and    bring   Him 

presents  (Psalm  IzxiL  10,  11). 

Pbactical  Lbssons.    The  wise  men  showed  (1) 

Eaamestness.     Undaunted  by  prospect  of  long  journey, 

set  out  to  seek  Christ.     He  is  near  us.     Do  we  seek 

Him  with  equal  seal  in  prayer.  His  holy  word,  &c.  P 

(2)  Faith  in  the  guiding  star.     They  believed  it  would 

bring  them  right,  so  they  acted  on  their  belief  tiH  it 

brought  them  to  their  journey's  end.     So  does  God 

guide  and  direct  all  who  trust  in  Him.     We   ajre 

guided  day  by  day  by  His  counsel.  His  Spirit,  &a 

and  shall  be  even  to  death  (Psalm  zlviii.  14).     (3) 

DevoHoiu     They  gave  Christ  worship,  recognising  in 

Him  the  Son  of  God.     We  worship  often  with  our 

lips;  do  we  give  Him  heart-worship?  i.e,,  love  Him 

above  all;  seek  His  smile  of  approval  before  any  one 

else  ?     (4)  8(Hf'Sacrifice,    They  spared  not  their  best; 

but  poured  it  at  His  feet.     What  do  we  give  Him  in 

return  for  all  His   gifts   to   us?    We  have  time, 

money,  influence.    Do  we  give  Him  these,  or  spend 

them  only  on  ourselves?    If  copy  the  wise  men,  shall* 

like  them,  find  Christ  precious,  and  go  on  our  way  zo« 

joicing. 

Q^es^ions  to  he  answered, 

1.  State  all  you  know  about  Bethlehem. 

2.  In  what  Psalm  is  Chriafs  birth  referred  to? 
Give  the  passage. 

8.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  the  shepherds  P 

4.  How  were  the  wise  men  received  at  Jerusalem  ? 

5.  What  did  their  gifts  represent? 

6.  What   practical   lessons  naay  we  learn  £rom 
them? 


THE  QUIVER. 
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f  CHAPTE£  XXIX. 

lUEA  WTNDHAM'8  firet  pro- 
ceeding after  tbe  departure  of 
«,  Bertrand  Lisle  from  Chiverlej 
had  been  to  compel  Iiot  father 
to  agree  to  a  plan  Bha  bad 
formed,  o(  Bpending  the  in- 
terral  before  her  manriage  in 
Loudon.      Chiverley  had   bc- 
e  hateful  to  her  than  ever  now 
no  longer  had  eren  the  sociatj 
Fembeiton  to  enliven  her,  and 
b  wag  qnite  impoesible  that  she 
even  the  scanty  (tmumou  which 
-was  all  they  could  affoid   in  any  ahopa  leM 
faahionaUe  than  those  of  the  West-end  of  London. 
There  was  bot   one  way  by  which   Mr.  Wyndham 
conld  ffratify  Laura  ia  her  wish  without  tncorring 
an  expense  greater  than  be  oonld  bear,   and   that 
waa,  by  making  an  exchange  of   duty  with    some 
London  clergyoian  for  the  time  he  wished  to  be 
absent   from    hie    own   parish ;    he  was    much  too 
inert  to  undertake  the  arrangement  himself  howerer, 
and  it  waa  Lnrline  who  put  adTertisementa  in  the 
papers,   and    managed    the    correspondence    which 
enaned.     It  waa  not  TCry  difflcolt  to  find  an  incum- 
bent  glad   to   escape   from   the   dnst   and   heat   of 
London  for  the  months  of  Jnly  and  August,  and  one 
such  was  indnced  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
the  Wyndhams,  which  resnlted  in  their  baviag  been 
established   in   his    house   in   town    two    or    three 
weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war  had  broken  over 
Prance  like  a  thusder-elap,  which  reverberated,  with 
its  ominous  peal,  through  every  country  in  Europe. 

To  Laura  Wyndham  the  news  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  indifference.  Althougli  she  had  c&n,';ht 
Bertraod's  fancy  sufficiently  to  make  him  wish  to 
marry  her,  she  had  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
won  bis  confidence,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  his  deep 
hidden  love  for  the  native  land  of  his  fathers;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  her  selfish  worldly  nature  to 
comprehend  the  generous  enthusiasm  which  could 
sacrifice  personal  interests  to  any  cause  whatever. 
She  went  on,  therefore,  maidng  arrangements  for  her 
wedding,  whicli  she  waa  resolved  should  take  place  in 
London,  and  at  a  time  when  every  one  was  looking 
forward  with  dismay  and  dread  to  the  wide-spread 
suffering  which  was  certain  to  result  from  the  war, 
the  chief  subject  of  the  Lorelei's  thoughts  was  the 
expected  arrival  of  a  set  of  jewels  which  Bertrand 
had  promised  to  send  her  as  his  present  before  their 


About  ten  days  after  war  had  been  declared,  how- 
ever, she  received  a  lett«r  from  Bertrand  which  threw 


"tribd,    "osx  life  »»(i.t,    etc. 

her  into  a  violent  state  of  indigoation  and  diaqoitl: 
he  wrote  evidently  under  the  influence  of  great  njoit 
ment,  assuming  that  she  would  at  once  undailud 
how  for  him,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  tha  fate  of  lis 
native  country  in  this  tremendous  war  miut  axk 
supersede  every  other  consideration,  and  abeotb  ba 
whole  soul  with  feverish  anxiety  till  th«  pnbiU: 
results  at  the  struggle  were  known.  Bertrand  fftati 
to  have  been  so  accustomed  to  Mary's  ready  eyapU^ 
all  his  life  long,  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  hiiD  tt 
doubt  that  Lurline  would  feel  for  aod  with  bim  i 
his  present  emergency,  as  entirely  as  wonld  htre  Im 
the  case  with  his  early  frieod,  and  he  west  on  U 
pour  out  to  her  all  the  conflicting  feelings  tbit  tai 
plunged  him  in  the  most  painful  peipleiity:  lb 
longing  to  fly  at  once  to  fight  for  Franca  sfiiM 
ber  foes ;  the  nnwUIingness  to  seem  to  act  in  lb 
smallest  degree  nnfafrly  by  the  ooantry  of  liii  «^ 
tion;  the  check  put  upon  his  strong  impulse  to  pt 
np  all  at  once  for  the  defence  of  his  nstiTe  lui. 
by  the  certainty  that  as  his  single  arm  omld  sni 
Prance  but  little,  he  sbonld,  by  doing  so,  foe  »  n«» 
sentiment  wreck  bis  whole  career,  Icse  fOi  t^tt  ^ 
position  to  which  ha  bad  only  attained  by  yeui ' 
steady  progress,  and  reduce  himself  to  a  '(*'<  ^ 
comparative  poverty;  all  these  contending  fwlivf 
warred  in  his  mind,  ha  said,  njgbt  and  day,  deprifi,* 
himcompletely  of  calroneesaodrcst;  buttheqsa**  . 
would  soon  be  decided:  if  France  were  vietorioni  | 
and  sorely  ber  arms  could  not  fail,  it  would  prebw! 
be  absolute  madness  to  ruin  his  prospects  for  lift  ii 
order  to  offer  her  that  which  she  neither  netdriw 
desired — but  if  she  were  unfortunate — ah,  thai" 
(he  did  not  finish  bis  sentence,  he  seemed  cerlu 
that  Lurline  wonld  understand  him).  He  tBifa  fj 
saying  that  his  darling  Lorelei  would,  he  wa«i«W- 
feel  with  him  that  in  any  case  their  wedding  =1'* 
be  postponed  for  a  time ;  it  would  makenodiffwa' 
to  their  mutual  love ;  his  heart  sbould  be  witb  ^ 
wherever  he  wna;  and  he  trusted  it  might  bo  W* 
little  time  before  be  could  come  to  clfum  ber. 

Laura  Wyndham  read  this  letter  to  the  eni  l^* 
flung  it  to  the  ground  and  stamped  upon  it  ia»B 
of  ungovernable  passion.  One  of  her  bwt  nitas 
qualities  waa  an  even  temper,  which  was  not  w! 
raffled,  but  tha  contents  of  this  most  nn«lr«=' 
epistle  were  too  much  even  for  her  eqauumn;; 
her  own  self  interest  was  her  first  and  last  Iben^J 
always,  and  it  waa  dear  that  her  plo*  tl  htcaa^ 
the  wife  of  Bertrand  Lisle,  which  she  had  bwis«  " 
a  triumphant  success  by  so  much  wily  artntM^ 
was  not  only  thrown  back  to  an  indefiaite  p»^ 
but  absolutely  endangered  altogether.  It  •«  ^* 
love  for  Bertrand  himaelf,  ■■  we  know,  whidi  «»" 


IDnrwm  fy  WiLUAH  Shau_) 
"  Twitting  a  long  q>nj  of  iry  amang  her  bright  onrli:  "—p-  EST* 
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her  wish  to  marry  him,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  his 
position,  his  large  income,  and  the  gay  world  to 
which  he  would  introduce  her;  and  she  knew  that 
if  he  once  joined  the  French  army,  all  this,  which 
she  alone  desired,  would  be  put  out  of  her  reach 
for  ever ;  he  must,  of  course,  instantly  quit  the  office 
he  held  under  the  English  Government,  with  its 
generous  emoluments  and  many  advantages;  and 
as  she  had  taken  care  to  inform  herself  as  to  his 
means,  she  knew  very  well  that  if  he  did  so  he 
would  be  reduced  to  the  mere  pittance  he  derived 
from  his  mother,  and  she  as  his  wife  to  an  even 
more  impoverished  condition  than  that  under  which 
she  had  so  long  suffered  at  Obiverley.  The  bare 
idea  of  such  a  disappointment  just  when  she  had 
attained  the  summit  of  her  hopes  was  not  to  be 
endured  for  a  moment,  and  she  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  in  angry  agitation,  while  she  thought  out 
the  best  piode  of  holding  him  back  from  the  fatal 
act  of  resigning  his  post;  not  the  faintest  response 
did  her  cold  heart  give  to  aU  the  feelings  for  which 
Bertrand  claimed  her  sympathy — ^patriotism  and  self- 
devotion  were  incomprehensible  names  to  her,  into 
the  meaning  of  which  she  could  not  enter,  and  she 
simply  scorned  him  for  what  she  held  to  be  the 
miserable  folly  of  thus  ruining  his  own  career. 

Finally,  a  letter  was  sent  off,  which  contained  a 
wild  passionate  appeal  to  him  for  her  sake  not  to 
leave  his  home  of  safety  and  peace  to  enter  on  so 
dangerous  a  campaign.  She  told  him  it  would  kill 
her  if  she  were  to  know  him  to  bo  in  all  the  perils  of 
war — ^that  he  had  won  her  love,  and  therefore  she 
had  a  claim  on  his  life,  and  that  if  he  did  not  wish 
*  her  to  die  of  terror  and  distress  he  must  g^ve  up 
all  idea  of  volunteering  for  the  defence  of  France; 
then  she  added  that  the  very  idea  of  such  a  calamity 
had  given  her  so  great  a  shock  that  her  nerves  were 
completely  shaken,  and  that  she  should  have  neither 
rest  nor  peace  now  so  long  as  he  was  out  of  her 
sight,  and  therefore  she  was  driven  to  beg  that 
he  would  shorten  the  interval  which  was  to  have 
elapsed  before  their  marriage,  and  come  at  once 
to  take  her  back  with  him  as  his  wife  to  his  Italian 
home,  where  they  might  dwell  safely  together  while 
this  terrible  war  raged  at  ■  a  distance,  unseen  and 
unheard  by  them  in  their  happiness.  The  Lorelei 
bad  a  triumphant  smile  on  her  lips  when  she  closed 
her  letter,  for  she  had  never  yet  failed  to  master 
Berfcrand's  truer  nature,  and  she  believed  that  she 
-would  do  80  now,  but  she  had  somewhat  overreached 
herself,  for  although  the  letter  was  calculated  to  con- 
vince Bertrand  more  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  her  love 
for  him,  yet  her  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  his 
most  sacred  feeling^  could  not  fail  to  jar  on  him, 
and,  unconscious  as  he  was  of  the  deceit  and  cunning 
which  had  dictated  it,  he  could  only  gain  from  it  an 
impression  of  her  shallowness  and  weakness,  while  in 
spite  of  aU  her  efforts  her  selfishneBS  pierced  through 
every  line  of  it. 


I  It  was  a  stifling  afternoon  in  August,  a  few  days 
after  one  of  the  worst  defeats  of  the  French  armj, 
when  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  house  in- 
habited by  the  Wyndhams,  and  a  gentleman  alighted 
from  it,  and,  going  up  the  steps,  rang  the  bell  lor 
admittance.  It  was  not  Bertrand,  however,  but  a 
man  in  every  way  unlike  him.  He  seemed  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  somewhat  portly  figure^ 
and  attired  with  the  most  scrupulous  correctness.  He 
had  strongly-marked  hard  features,  a  sallow  com* 
plexion,  and  small  keen  black  eyes ;  his  hair  alfloy 
was  black  and  very  smooth,  and  his  face  close 
shaven.  He  had  a  look  of  great  decision  and  self- 
posBoaaion,  and  his  manner,  when  he  spoke  to  tba 
servant  who  opened  the  door,  was  full  of  quiet 
authority.  Was  Miss  Wyndham  at  home  ?  he  in- 
quired. The  maid  thought  he  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
and  answered  that  she  was  lying  down,  but  Miss 
Wyndham  was  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  MLa 
Wyndham  he  wished  to  see,  he  answered,  and  straight- 
way walked  into  the  house.  Being  asked  his  name, 
he  repUed,  "  Mr.  Brant." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mb.  Bbant  is  an  individual  of  whose  previous  career 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  some  account,  in 
order  that  his  share  in  the  events  yet  to  be  recorded 
in  this  history  may  be  better  understood.  The  son 
of  an  English  father  and  an  Italian,  mother,  he 
possessed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both  nations. 
He  had  the  courage,  coolness,  and  seLf-posseasicn  of 
an  Englishman,  with  all  that  disregard  of  truth  and 
reekleas  unscrupulousness  which  often  are  to  be  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  soft  and  sunny  south. 
At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Brant  was  established  ai 
one  of  the  prince  merchants  of  the  town  where 
Bertrand  Lisle  held  hia  diplomatic  poet,  and  ho  had 
in  that  part  of  the  world  the  reputation  of  enonnons 
wealth ;  certainly  his  mode  of  living  supported  such 
a  view :  he  inhabited  there  a  vast  mansion  that  waa 
almost  a  palace,  enriched  with  marble  and  gilding 
externally,  and  with  the  most  costly  fittings  of  velvet 
and  ailk  and  splendid  furniture  within  ita  walls; 
carriages,  horses,  servants,  eveiything  that  mon^ 
could  procure,  was  there  in  rich  profusion ;  sad,  vfaen 
Mr.  Brant's  wife  was  alive,  no  lady  went  to  Conrt 
with  such  magnificent  diamonds,  or  gave  such  grand 
entertainments  at  her  own  house.  She  had  been  an 
Italian  lady,  whom  he  had  married  whenTazyyooogt 
and  her  maimers  and  character  had  not  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  the  more  fastidious  portion  of 
the  society  with  whom  precisely  Mr.  Brant  vai 
anxious  to  stand  weU.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  second  wife  should  be  an  Englishwoman,  and 
although  it  was  not  more  than  a  year  ainca  B£n> 
Brant's  death,  he  was»  just  at  this  tim^  ezoeedia^J 
anxious  to  replace  her.  There  were  unoomfbrtable 
mmooxa  as  to  Mr,  Brant's  flBg.ncia1  position:  ha  wai 
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known  to  be  always  engaged  in  gigaatio  speoala- 
tions>  and  some  of  these  had  certainly  proved  failures 
of  late,  so  that  it  had  even  been  said  he  must  be  on 
the  verge  of  ruin ;  but  he  himself  carried  matters 
with  a  high  hand,  and  declared  his  successes  so  far 
exceeded  his  losses  that  they  were  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  him.  Nevertheless,  persons 
watched  him  and  his  house  veiy  narrowly,  with  a 
view  to  discover  how  his  afEairs  really  stood,  as  the 
reputation  of  his  colossal  fortune  had  gained  him 
unlimited  credit,  and  if  it  should  ever  happen  that 
Blchard  Brant  became  really  bankrupt  it  would 
involve  the  ruin  of  thousands.  It  was,  therefore,  for 
many  reasons,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
him  that  the  public  mind  should  be  reassured  on  the 
sulgeot  of  his  solvency,  and  he  could  not  better  do 
so,  as  he  imagined,  than  by  keeping  open  house,  and 
launching  out  into  a  still  more  profuse  style  of 
expenditure ;  but  he  was  childless,  and  the  immense 
business  transactions  in  which  he  was  always  en- 
gaged rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  so  much 
into  society  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  his  object.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  a  wife  to  represent  him  at  the  files  he 
intended  to  give,  and  at  the  houses  of  others,  and  it 
was  mainly  with  the  view  of  finding  a  suitable  lady 
for  this  position  that  he  was  making  the  journey  to 
England,  though  he  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he 
was  taking  quite  the  most  favourable  step  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  when  he  agreed  to 
perform  a  commission  for  Bertrand  Lisle  in  London. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
mise to  him  whom  he  had  known  as  the  English 
chargS  d'affaires,  that  he  now  found  his  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Wyndhams.  Sally,  who  had  accom- 
panied them  to  London,  and  whose  rustic  manners 
did  not  quite  meet  the  requirements  of  civilised  life, 
went  on  before  him  to  the  drawing-room  door,  which 
she  opened,  and  then,  standing  back,  she  made  him 
a  edgn  to  go  in,  and  closed  it  upon  him  when  he  had 
obeyed  her,  without  having  dreamt  of  announcing 
him.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding  Mr.  Brant 
stood  for  two  or  three  minutes  within  the  room,  before 
the  only  person  who  occupied  it  was  aware  of  his 
presence.  He  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  at  his  leisure  the  most 
beautiful  vision  he  had  ever  beheld. 

liurline,  with  all  her  shining  hair  floating  loose  on 
her  shoulders,  was  standing  before  a  little  toilet 
mirror,  which  was  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  her, 
and  she  was  engaged  in  trying  on,  one  after  another, 
various  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  which  she  in- 
tended should  form  part  of  her  irovMsav^  At  t^e 
moment  when  Brant  entered  the  room  she  was  twist- 
ing a  long  spray  of  ivy  among  her  bright  curls,  with 
crystals  gleaming  on  its  leaves  in  guise  of  dewdrops. 
It  suited  well  with  her  fantastic  beauty — the  dark 
glossy  leaves  enhancing  the  effect  of  her  dazzling 
fairness  and  bzilUant  eyes.    She  was  in  a  most  grace- 


ful attitude,  with  her  white  hands  raised  above  her 
head,  holding  the  green  glittering  wreath,  and  her 
bewitching  face  lit  up  with  smiles  at  the  sight  o£  her 
own  successful  loveliness,  while  the  position  showed 
her  lithe  slender  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
wore  a  charming  summer  dress  of  light  muslin,  set 
off  with  ribbons  and  white  lace,  and  all  around  her 
were  scattered  gay-coloured  sUks  and  other  materials, 
from  which  she  had  apparently  been  making  a  selec- 
tion. lUchard  Brant  had  a  keen  eye  for  beauty  in 
any  shape,  and  he  took  in  at  a  glanoe  the  peculiar 
charms  of  Laura's  appearance  in  aU  its  effective 
brilliancy.  "  What  a  sensation  she  would  have  made 
in  our  salons  if  Lisle  had  brought  her  out  to  us  I" 
he  said  to  himself ;  "  but  there  is  an  end  to  any 
chance  of  that  of  course."  Probably  he  made  some 
movement  which  attracted  Lnrline's  attention,  ior 
suddenly  she  turned  round  and  brought  the  light  of 
her  flashing  eyes  full  on  his  face.  She  started  when 
she  saw  a  stranger,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  him,  still  with  her  hands  Upraised,  and  the  long 
locks  of  her  burnished  hair  straying  over  them  in 
picturesque  confusion.  He  came  forward  instantly, 
and,  with  perfect  ease  of  manner,  apologised  for 
what  seemed  to  l^e  an  intrusion,  as  the  servant 
had  left  him  to  introduce  himself,  whidi  he  did  by 
giving  her  his  name. 

"But  I  have  my  credentials  here.  Miss  Wyndham," 
he  eontinued,  taking  out  a  letter  and  a  small  parcel 
from  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  "  Mr.  Lisle  charged  me 
to  deliver  these  to  you,  and  to  give  you  all  such 
further  explanations  of  his  present  position  as  you 
may  wish  to  have." 

"Is  he  not  coming?  is  he  not  here?"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  breathless  impatience. 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  fear  he  is  in  a  much  less  safe  and 
satisfactory  place." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  he  has  gone  to  this  odious 
war,  after  all  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  grieve  to  have  to  tell  it  you.  Miss  Wyndham, 
but  it  is  only  too  true,"  said  Brant,  gently,  expecting 
to  see  her  overcome  with  distress;  instead  of  that 
a  scarlet  flush  of  indignation  flamed  into  Lurline's 
delicate  cheek,  and  she  stamped  her  dainty  little 
foot  on  the  g^Quid  as  she  said,  with  unmistakable 
irritation, "  What^tter  foUy!  what  moonstruck  mad- 
ness !  he  ought  to  be  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum !  it  is 
too  bad.  I  declare  I  won't  read  his  silly  letter,  full 
of  sentimental  rubbish  about  France,  no  doubt  t"  and 
she  flung  it  out  of  her  hand  on  to  the  table  with  a 
scornful  gesture.*  Lurline  never  gave  herself  the 
trouble  to  conoeal  her  sentiments  where  no  end  was 
to  be  gained  by  doing  so,  and  it  was  evident  to  Mr. 
Brant,  who  knew  the  world  well,  that  she  was  speak- 
ing with  entire  frankness  now. 

"  It  does  indeed  seem  madness  to  leave  so  fair  a 
bride  for  any  cause  whatever,"  he  said,  aloud ; 
"  Mr.  Lisle  shows  more  self-denying  patriotism  than 
I  could  have  done  in  his  place." 
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PatriotiBm !  bah !  what  does  patriotism  mean  ?  it 
is  a  mere  name ;  and  he  never  considers  me,  who  was 
to  have  been  married  to  him  next  week,  and  off  to 
gay  Italy ;  and  now  I  suppose  it  will  never  be.  It  is 
odious  conduct,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  hate  him  for  it. 
Of  course  he  has  resigned  his  post  f  *' 

"  Naturally ;  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  retain  it 
under  the  circumstances.  That  was  done  a  fortnight 
since,  and  he  started  for  the  seat  of  war  even  before 
his  successor  was  appointed,  for  which  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  censured;  he  can  never  take  office 
under  the  English  Government  again." 

"  No,  I  should  think  not ;  it  is  the  most  irretriev- 
able senselessness  I  ever  heard  of.  I  suppose  he  has 
not  left  himself  a  loophole  of  escape  ?"  and  she  took 
up  the  letter  and  tore  it  open.  It  was  long,  and  she 
sat  down  to  read  it,  making  a  sign  to  Mr.  Brant  to 
take  a  seat  also.  Poor  Bertxand  had  written  a  noble, 
manly,  touching  letter,  which  must  have  melted  any 
heart  less  cased  in  selfishness  than  Laura  Wyndham's. 
He  told  her  all  that  he  had  felt  as  day  by  day 
brought  in  the  news  of  the  terrible  reverses  of  the 
French  army,  and  how,  dearly  as  he  loved  her,  he 
felt  that  he  must  not  sacrifice,  even  to  her,  his  duty 
and  his  honour.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  he  could 
not  remain  at  a  luxurious  post  in  the  service  of 
another  coTintry  while  France  was  bleeding  at  the 
hearty  and  requiring  the  help  of  every  arm  to  which 
she  had  a  right.  He  must  go,  and  his  Lurline  need 
not  doubt  what  it  cost  him  to  postpone  his  marriage, 
and  how  it  wrung  his  heart  to  give  both  her  and 
himself  the  pain  of  even  a  temporary  separation ;  but 
in  presence  of  such  gigantic  disasters  and  miseries 
as  those  which  had  fallen  upon  his  native  land,  it 
would  indeed  be  cowardly  and  selfish  to  give  any 
weight  to  private  sorrows,  and  after  aU  he  trusted 
their  happiness  was  only  delayed  a  little  time.  It 
was  said  on  all  sides  that  the  war  could  not  last  long, 
and  unless  he  lost  his  life  he  would  return  to  claim 
his  darling  Lorelei  the  very  first  moment  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  It  was  true  he  should  no  longer 
be  able  to  offer  her  the  position  she  would  have 
graced  by  her  beauty,  but  they  would  have  a  pit- 
tance which  would  enable  them  to  live,  though  in 
a  very  humble  manner,  and  love  such  as  theirs 
could  brave  poverty  and  privation.  Perhaps  they 
might  live  at  Chiverl^with  her  father;  anyhow, 
if  he  survived  the  war  he  should  very  speedily 
come  to  claim  the  promise  she  had  made  to  him 
>n  happier  days. 

Lnrline's  lip  curled  scornfully  as  she  flung  down 
the  letter,  and  she  turned  to  Mr.  Brant,  detecting 
at  once  that  he  was  watching  her  with  undisg^uised 
admiration. 

"  Mr.  Bertrand  Lisle  makes  a  little  too  sure  of  his 
prize,"  she  said ;  "  he  asks  me  to  nmrry  him  when 
he  can  offer  me  a  suitable  position  and  a  prospect  of 
a  happy  life,  and  then  when  he  has  impoverished 
himself  and  ruined  all  his  prospects,  he  cooUy  tells 


me  that  if  he  comes  alive  out  of  the  butchery  into 
which  he  has  plunged  for  no  reason  whatever,  he 
shall  come  and  daim  my  promise  to  many  him.  and 
thereby  enter  on  an  existence  of  pauperism  and  de* 
g^radation;  he  will  find  himself  mistaken." 

"He  has  indeed  made  a  great  mistake,"  said 
Mr.  Brant,  softly.  Although  I  have  only  the  honour 
of  so  short  an  acquaintance  with  you,  I  can  see 
that  you  are  one  fitted  to  shine  in  society,  and  to 
be  at  once  its  ornament  and  its  delight;  our  brilliant 
city  would  have  been  the  very  place  for  you ;  life  is 
indeed  made  joyous  there." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  and,  oh,  how  I  longed  to  go !  it  is 
enough  to  drive  one  wild  to  be  disappointed  at  the 
last !     You  live  there  always,  do  you  not  P" 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  home,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  with- 
out vanity,  that  I  jKMsess  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
palaces  as  my  abode,  fitted  up  of  course  in  modem 
style." 

"It  must  be  charming,"  said  Lurline;  "those 
grand  old  Italian  houses  seem  made  for  f^ieM  and 
receptions." 

"  Yes,  mine  is  especially  adapted  for  them,  as  it 
has  splendid  gardens  attached  to  it.  We  gave  many 
successful  entertainments  there  when  my  late  wife 
was  alive,  but  since  I  have  had  no  lady  to  act  as 
mistress  of  the  revels,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so." 
He  looked  at  Lurline  as  he  spoke,  and  met  the  full 
gaze  of  her  keen  bright  eyes.  He  put  up  his  hand  to 
conceal  a  smile,  and  in  order  to  change  the  conver* 
sation,  he  said,  "All  this  time  you  have  not  looked 
at  your  jewelB,  Miss  Wyndham." 

"  Jewels !  has  Bertrand  sent  them  ?  I  am  glad  of 
that,  anyhow !"  and  snatching  up  the  parcel,  which  she 
had  forgotten,  she  opened  it  hastily,  and  found  a  case 
containing  a  set  of  very  fine  emeralds  and  pearls. 
"Oh,  these  are  pretty^"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  remember 
Bertrand  always  said  that  emeralds  would  suit  mj 
complexion." 

"  Diamonds  would  suit  yon  better,"  said  Mr.  Brant; 
"  these  are  poor  stones,"  he  added,  contemptuooslj. 

"  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  yoa 
very  shortly,"  he  said,  rising ;  "  and  I  will  not  in- 
trude upon  you  longer  at  present" 

"  Tell  me,  is  it  possible  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Lisle  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell,"  he  answered ;  "  it  will  at  letft 
be  very  difficult ;  but  I  could  try  to  get  a  letter  coo- 
veyed  to  him  if  it  is  a  matter  of  importance." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  is,"  said  Lurline;  " for  I 
shall  act  quite  independently  of  him  now,  whether  he 
hears  from  me  or  not ;  but  I  should  like  just  to  write 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  done  with  him  for  ever.  I 
will  never  be  a  poor  man's  wife." 

"  It  would  indeed  bo  a  thousand  pities  if  you  were/' 
said  Mr.  Brant.  "  I  wiU^et  you  know  when  I  see  yoo 
again  if  a  letter  can  be  sent." 

And  so  they  parted. 

{To  be  coniiHUtd,) 


"ABOUT  MY  FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 
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"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BT  THOMAS  ABCHXB. 
OIVlKa  THE   FEBBLB  8TSXNGTH.— I. 


HAVE  had  occasion  lately  to  take  you 
with  me  to  some  of  the  "  worst  parts  of 
London."  The  phrase  has  become  so 
common,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  it  means;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  every 
quarter  of  this  great  metropolis,  large  and  lofty 
buildings,  splendid  mansions,  gorgeous  shops,  and 
even  stately  palaces,  are  but  symbols  of  the  partial 
and  imperfect  development  of  true  national  great- 
ness, and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  complete  evi- 
dences of  genuine  civilisation,  if  by  that  word  we  are 
to  mean  more  than  was  expressed  by  it  in  heathen 
times,  and  amidst  pagan  people.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  more  terrible  reflection,  amidst  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence,  the  vast  commercial  enterprise  and 
constantly  accumulating  wealth  of  this  mighty  city, 
than  that  here  we  may  also  find  the  extremes  of 
want  and  misery,  of  vice  and  poverty,  of  ignorance 
and  suffering.  Side  by  side  with  all  that  makes 
material  greatness — riches,  learning,  luxury,  extra- 
vagance— are  examples  of  the  deepest  necessity  and 
degradation.  "  The  rich  and  the  poor  "  do  indeed 
"  meet  together  *'  in  a  very  sad  sense.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  former  would  complete  the  text  for 
themselves,  and  take  its  meaning  deep  into  their 
hearts. 

There  is  reason  for  devout  thankfulness,  how- 
ever, that  here  and  there  amidst  the  abodes  of  rich 
and  poor  alike,  some  building  with  special  charac- 
teristics may  be  seen ;  that  not  only  the  church  but 
the  charity  which  represents  practical  religion  does 
maJce  vigorous  protest  against  the  merely  selfish 
heaping  up  of  riches  without  regard  to  the  cry  of 
the  poor.  There  are  few  neighbourhoods  in  which 
a  Refuge  for  the  homeless,  a  soup-kitchen,  a 
fftggcd-school,  a  "  servants'  home,"  an  orphanage,  a 
hospital,  or  some  asylum  for  the  sick  and  suffering, 
does  not  relieve  that  sense  of  neglect  and  indif- 
ference which  is  the  first  painful  impression  of  the 
thoughtful  visitor  to  those  ''worst  quarters," 
which  yet  lie  close  behind  the  grand  thorough- 
fares and  splendid  edifices  that  distinguish  aris- 
tocratic and  commercial  London. 

I  have  said  enough  for  the  present  about  those 
poverty-haunted  districts  of  Shoreditch,  Spital- 
fields.  and  Bethnal  Green,  to  warrant  me  in  taking 
yoa  through  them  without  further  comment  than 
suffices  to  call  your  attention  to  the  poorly-paid 
industries,  the  want  and  suffering,  and  the  too 
frequent  neglect  of  the  means  of  health  and  clean- 
liness which  unhappily  distinguish  them  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhoods  lying  eastward.    The 


weaver*s  colony  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  survive 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  removal  of  an  entire 
industry  from  Spitalfields  to  provincial  manu- 
factories, and  the  vast  importations  of  foreign  silks, 
and  yet  there  is  in  this  part  of  London  a  great 
population  of  workers  at  odlings  which  are  scarcely 
better  paid  than  silk  weaving  had  come  to  be 
previous  to  its  comparative  disappearance. 

Marvellous  changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  improvements  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  but  much  of  the  poverty  and 
sickness  that  belonged  to  these  nei^bourhoods 
remain.  The  looms  may  be  silent  in  the  upper 
workshops  with  their  wide  leaden  casements,  but 
the  labour  by  which  the  people  live  seldom  brings 
higher  wages  than  suffice  for  mere  subsistence. 
The  great  building  in  which  treasures  of  art  and 
science  are  collected  is  suggestive  of  some  kind  of 
recognition  of  the  need  of  the  inhabitants  for 
rational  recreation  and  instruction,  and  what  is 
perhaps  more  to  the  purpose,  it  is  also  a  recog- 
nition of  their  desire  for  both;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  recognition  has  come  late,  and  has 
not  been  completely  accompanied  by  those  pro- 
visions for  personal  comfort,  healthy  and  decency, 
which  a  stringent  application  of  existing  laws 
might  long  ago  have  ensured  in  neighbourhoods 
that  for  years  were  suffered  to  remain  centres  of 
pestilence. 

The  greatest  change  ever  effected  in  this  quarter 
of  London  was  that  which  followed  the  formation 
of  Victoria  Park.  That  magnificent  area,  with 
its  lakes  and  islands,  its  glorious  flower-beds  and 
plantations,  its  cricket-ground  and  great  expanse 
of  open  field,  made  Bethnal  Green  famous.  There 
had  always  been  a  fine  stretch  of  open  country 
beyond  what  was  known  as  '*  the  Green,"  on  which 
the  building  of  the  Musuem  now  stands.  A  road- 
way between  banks  and  hedges  skirted  wide  fields, 
led  to  the  open  space  where  a  queer  old  mansion 
could  be  seen  amidst  a  few  tall  trees,  while  beyond 
this  again,  across  the  canal  bridge,  were  certain 
country  hostelries,  one  of  them  with  what  was  in 
that  day  a  &mous  *'  tea-garden ;  "  and,  further  on,  a 
few  farms  and  some  large  old-fashioned  private 
residences  stood  amidst  meadows,  gardens,  and 
cattle  pastures,  on  either  side  of  the  winding  road 
leading  away  to  the  Hackney  Marshes  and  the 
low-lying  fields  beyond  the  old  village  of  Horaerton. 
It  was  on  a  large  portion  of  this  rural  area  that 
Victoria  Park  was  founded.  Tavern  and  farm- 
house disappeared;  the  canal  bridge  was  made 
,  ornamental ;  and  just  beyond  the  queer  old  mansion 
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that  stood  by  the  roadway,  the  great  stone  and 
iron  gates  of"  the  people's  pleasure-ground  "  were 
erected. 

Now,  the  mansion,  to  which  I  have  already  twice 
referred,  was  in  fact  one  of  the  few  romantic 
buildings  of  the  district,  for  it  was  what  remained 
of  the  house  of  the  persecuting  Bishop  Bonner,  and 
the  four  most  prominent  of  the  tall  trees — those 
having  an  oblong  or  pit  excavation  of  the  soil  at 
the  foot  of  each — were  traditionally  the  landmarks 
of  the  martyrdom  of  four  sisters  who  were  IShere 
burnt  at  the  stake,  and  buried  in  graves  indicated 
by  the  hollows  in  the  ground,  which  popular 
superstition  had  declared  could  never  be  filled  up. 

That  they  have  been  filled  up  long  ago,  and  that 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  house  itself  another  great 
building  has  been  erected,  you  may  see  to-day  as 
we  stand  at  the  end  of  the  long  road  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  "  the  people's  park." 

The  abode  of  cruelty  and  bigotry  has  been  re- 
placed by  one  of  the  most  truly  representative  of 
all  our  benevolent  institutions.  The  graves  of  the 
martyred  sisters  might  well  take  a  new  meaning, 
if  the  spot  could  now  be  discovered  in  the  broad 
and  beautifully  planted  garden,  where  feeble  men 
and  women  sun  themselves  into  returning  life  and 
strength  in  the  gentle  summer  air  blowing  straight 
across  from  the  broad  woods  of  Epping  and 
Hainault  miles  away. 

The  people's  playground  is  fitly  consummated  by 
the  people's  hospital.  That  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park, 
might  well  be  called  "  the  people's,"  is  shown,  not 
because  it  is  supported  by  state  aid  or  by  charitable 
endowment,  on  the  contrary,  it  depends  entirely  on 
those  voluntary  contributions  and  subscriptions 
which  have  hitherto  enabled  it  successfully  to 
carry  on  a  noble  work,  but  yet  have  only  just  suf- 
ficed to  supply  its  needs,  "  from  hand  to  mouth." 
Tet  it  is  essentially  devoted  to  patients  who  belong 
to  the  working  population.  Like  the  park  itself  it 
attracts  crowds  of  visitors,  not  only  from  the  City, 
from  Bethnal  Green,  Mile  End,  Poplar,  Islington, 
Camden  Town^  and  other  parts  of  London*  but 
even  from  distant  places  whence  excursionists 
come  to  see  and  to  enjoy  it.  This  hospital  receives 
patients  from  every  part  of  London,  and  even  from 
distant  country  places.  There  were  seven  inmates 
from  York  last  year,  as  well  as  some  from  Somerset, 
Hereford,  Derby,  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Wiltshire, 
and  other  counties ;  so  that  in  fact  the  districts  of 
Bethnal  Green,  Spitalfields,  and  Shoreditcb, 
represented  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  781 
in-patients  and  the  18,987  out-patients,  who  were 
admitted  to  medical  treatment  during  the 
twelve  months.  More  than  this,  however^  amongst 
the  contributions  which  are  made  for  tbe  support 
of  this  hospital,  there  must  be  reckoned  those  ool« 


looted  by  working  men  of  the  district  in  their  clubs 
and  associations,  in  token  of  the  appreciation  of 
benefits  bestowed  by  such  an  institution  to  failing 
men  and  women,  wives  and  shopmates  and 
relatives,  who  being  threatened  or  actually  stricken 
down  with  one  of  those  diseases  which  sap  the  life 
aad  leave  the  body  prostrate,  require  prompt  skill 
and  medical  aid,  even  if  they  are  not  in  absolute 
need  of  nourishing  food  and  alleviating  rest. 

Standing  here,  in  front  of  this  broad  noble  build- 
ing, with  its  many  windows,  its  picturesque  front 
of  red  brick  and  white  stone,  its  central  tower,  its 
sheltered  garden-walks,  and  pleasant  lawn,  we  may 
well  feel  glad  to  hear  that  the  work  done  within 
its  wards  is  known  and  recognised.    What  a  work 
it  is  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  remember 
how  fell  is  the  disease  from  which  so  many  of  the 
patients  suffer,  and  how  great  a  thing  it  has  been, 
even  where  cures  could  not  be  effected,  usefully  to 
prolong  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  those  who  must 
have  died  but  for  timely  aid.      Nay,  even  at  the 
least,  the  alleviation  of  suffering  to  those  on  whom 
death  had  already  laid  his  hand  has  been  no  small 
thing ;    and  when  we  know  that  of  240,000  out- 
patients who  have  received  advice  and  medicines, 
and  10,400  in-patients  whose  cases  have  warranted 
their  admission  to  the  wards,  a  large  number  of 
actual  cures  have  been  effected  since  the  establish* 
ment  of  this  hospital,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  the 
institution  as  one  of  the  most  useful  that  we  have 
ever  visited  together.     Let  us  enter,  not  by  the 
handsome  broad  portico  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, but  at  the  out-patients'  door,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  the  two  waiting-rooms,  where  men  and 
women  bring  their  letters  of  admission,  or  attend 
to  see  one  of  the  three  consulting  physicians.     Of 
these  three  gentlemen  the  senior  is  Dr.  Peacock,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  the  organiser  of 
the  hospital,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  mainly  due  to 
his  direction.    This  is  no  small  praise,  I  am  aware, 
but  there  are  so  many  evidences  of  the  thorough 
unity  and  completeness  in  all  the  details  of  man- 
agement that,  considering  how  groat  a  variety  of 
cases  are  included  under  "  diseases  of  the  chest," 
from  the  slow  insidious  but  fatal  ravages  of  con- 
sumption to  the  sudden  pang  and  deadly  spasm  of 
heart  disease,  and  the  various  affections  of  throat 
and  lungs,  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  much  depends 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  system  initiated  by  long 
study  and  experience.      The  perfect  arrangements 
which  distinguish  this  hospital  are  doubtless  ren- 
dered easier  by  ample  space  and  admirable  appli* 
ances.    Plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  air  (air  how* 
ever  which  has  been  warmed  to  one  even  tempen* 
ture  before  it  enters  the  wards  and  corridors  where 
the  patients  eat  and  drink,  sleep  and  walk)  are  the 
first  characteristics  of  the  place,  while  a  certaiB 
chaste  simplicity  of  ornament,  and  yet  an  avoidance 
of  mere  utilitarian  bareness,  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
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that  portion  of  the  stmebure  where  decoration  may 
naturally  be  expected. 

The  Board-room,  the  secretary's  room,  and  the 
varions  apartments  devoted  to  the  resident 
oflBcers  on  the  ground-floor,  are  plain  enongh,  how- 
ever, though  they  are  of  good  size  and  proportions, 
the  only  really  ornamental  article  of  fiimitnre  in 
the  Board-room  being  a  handsome  semi-grand 
piano,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  committee,  and  a  real 
boon  to  such  of  the  patients  as  can  come  to  practise 
choral  singing,  as  well  as  to  those  who  can  listen 
delightedly  to  the  amateur  concerts  that  are 
periodically  performed,  either  in  the  hospital  itself 
or  in  one  of  the  wards.  For  they  have  cheerful 
entertainments  in  this  resort  of  the  feeble,  where, 
to  tell  the  truth,  food  is  often  the  best  physic  to 
cure,  and  sympathy  and  encouragement  the  most 
potent  remedies  to  alleviate. 

As  to  the  actual  physic — the  employment  of 
medicines — it  is  only  in  some  of  the  large  endowed 
hospitals  that  we  can  see  such  a  dispensary  as  this 


\  Iskrge  light  room,  with  its  surrounding  rows  of 
bottles  and  drawers,  its  two  open  windows,  one 
communicating  with  the  men's  and  the  other  with 

'  the  women's  waiting  room,  its  slabs,  and  scales  and 
measures,  on  a  central  counter,  where  380  pre* 
scriptioBS  will  have  to  foe  made  up  to-day  before 
the  alert  and  intelligent  gentleman  and  his  assis- 
tants who  have  the  control  of  this  department, 
will  be  able  to  replace  the  current  stock  out  of  the 
medical  stores. 

These  small  cisterns,  eaoh  with  its  tap,  occupying 
so  prominent  a  place  on  the  oounter,  represent  the 
staple  medicine  of  the  establishment,  pure  cod- 
liver  oil,  of  which  1,200  gallons  are  used  every  year, 
and  they  are  constantly  replenished  from  three 
large  cylinders,  or  vats,  containing  890  gallons, 
which  occupy  a  room  of  their  own  adjoining  the 
dispensary  and  the  compounding  room,  the  latter 
being  the  place  where  drugd  are  prepared,  and  the 
great  art  of  pill-making  is  practised  on  a  remark* 
able  scale.  ( To  be  i^neluded. ) 
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^AMMA,  I  have  just  got  the  sixpence 
papa  promised  me  for  weeding  a  bed 
in  the  garden,  and  I  am  trying  to  find 
cmt  how  to  spend  it  best.  I  wish  I 
knew  some  one  who  wants  it  very  much  I " 

"I  don't  think,  my  dear,  you  will  have  far  to  seek; 
there  are  a  great  many  poor  people  in  the  village.'' 

'*  Oh  yes !  bat  you  or  others  help  most  of  them.  I 
would  like  to  do  good  with  my  money  to  some  poor 
Httie  child." 

"Well,  Zoe,  if  you  ask  God  to  guide  you,  I  am  sure 
He  will  show  you  the  right  person." 

"  Yes,  if  I  had  more ;  but  could  I  ask  Him  how  to 
spend  only  sixpence  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  there  is  nothing  too  small  to  bring  to 
God.  A  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  g^und  unknown 
to  Him ;  He  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  and  how 
much  more  will  He  attend  to  anything  concerning 
His  own  people,  however  trifling  it  may  appear  to  us  I" 

Next  day  Zee  was  asked  by  her  mother  to  take 
little  Florence  out  for  a  walk,  as  nurse  was  busy. 
This  was  an  unexpected  pleasure,  for  Zoe  made  a  great 
pet  of  her  youngest  sister,  and  was  proud  of  being 
tmsted  to  take  charge  of  the  little  one  all  by  herself. 
They  amused  themselves  for  some  time  in  the  fields, 
making  cowslip  balls,  and  blowing  off  the  downy 
dandelion-seed  to  find  out  what  o'clock  it  was,  or 
playing  "  cocks  "  with  tough  black  heads  of  the  rib- 
wort plantain;  then,  when  tired  of  these  sports, 
they  crossed  a  stile  and  came  out  on  the  road  near  a 
group  of  small  cottages.  Just  at  this  place,  Florence 
began  to  lag  a  little  behind  her  sister. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Flossy  P    Come  car 
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"  Feet  won't  walk  any  more,  Zoe." 

Why,  are  yeu  tired  ?  " 

Yes,  hard  road  hurts  Flossy's  feet." 

Shall  I  carry  you  for  a  while  ?  " 

Oh  yes,  yes ! "  And  Zoe  took  her  little  sister  in 
her  arms  for  some  distance  along  the  hard  dusty 
road ;  then,  setting  her  down  on  the  soft  grass  at  the 
edge  of  the  path^  she  said,  "  Bun  on  now.  Flossy, 
your  little  feet  won't  be  hurt  here,  and  we'll  soon  get 
into  the  fields  again."  But  when  Florence  attempted 
to  walk,  it  was  found  that  one  of  her  shoes  was  gone. 
The  child  looked  up  in  her  sister's  face,  and  laughed 
men'ily. 

"Zoe  must  carry  Flossy  all  the  way  home,"  she 
said,  triumphantly. 

"  But  I  can't,  dear,  for  my  arms  ache  already;  you 
are  grown  such  a  great  big  girl  now,  sister  is  not 
strong  enough." 

Flossy  can't  walk  with  one  shoe." 

Well,  we  must  go  back  and  look  for  the  other ;  I 
dare  say  no  one  has  passed  this  way  since,  and  we^ 
be  sure  to  find  it."  And  lifting  up  the  little  one 
again,  she  retraced  her  steps,  but  the  missing  shoe 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Zoe  was  now  seriously  per- 
plexed. She  could  not  leave  her  sister  alone  while 
she  went  home  for  help;  true,  there  were  several 
cottages  near,  but  she  knew  well  their  mother  would 
not  wish  Florence  to  be  left  in  any  of  them ;  and  to 
carry  thQ  heavy  child  the  whole  way  home  was  quit« 
impossible  to  Zoe's  slender  form  and  weak  arms. 

While  pausing  to  think  what  was  best  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  a  slatternly-looking  woman  pot 
her  head  oat  of  cue  of  the  cottage^oora. 
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*'  Are  you  aearohing  for  anything.  Miss  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  sister  had  dropped  one  of  her  shoes; 
have  you  seen  it  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  little  girl  come  out  of  that  far  house,  and 
lift  something  off  the  road-side.  I  suppose  if  you 
ooald  find  her  she'd  give  it  up,  for  one  ^oe  is  no  use 
to  any  one." 

Zoe  went  immediately  to  the  cottage  pointed  out, 
and  tapped  gently  at  the  door.  Presently  a  girl  of 
about  her  own  age,  haying  also  a  child  in  her  arms, 
appeared,  and  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"Have  you  seen  my  little  sister's  shoe?"  she 
asked;  *'it  must  have  fallen  off  her  foot  about  here/' 
and  she  held  up  Florence's  plump  shoeless  foot,  to 
show  the  size.  In  doing  so,  for  the  first  time  she 
glanced  at  the  child  in  the  poor  girl's  arms,  and  the 
eontrast  between  tlie  two  little  ones  struck  her 
forcibly— Flossy  so  chubby  and  healthy,  with  bright 
merry  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  the  other,  worn  and 
pallid,  with  attenuated  limbs  and  thin  bony  feet 
hanging  from  under  her  faded  torn  frock. 

"  I  did  find  a  little  shoe,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  and 
put  it  by  inside  the  house,  for  I  didn't  know  whose 
it  was,"  and  turning  away,  she  reached  from  the  top 
of  an  old  cupboard  the  dainty  little  leather  shoe, 
which  she  held  a  moment  to  admire,  then  replaced  en 
the  child's  foot  with  a  sad  look,  for  she  could  not 
help  feeling  deeply  the  wide  difference  between  her 
pale  sickly  little  sister,  dying  for  want  of  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  healthy  comfortably- 
dressed  child  before  her,  so  full  of  joy  and  spirits. 
Half-sighing,  half-smiling,  she  said,  "  'Tis  a  pretty 
little  shoe,  and  a  nice  little  foot  too." 

"  Is  your  child  ill  ?  "  asked  Zoe,  compassionately. 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  very  bad  indeed ;  but  the  neighbours 
eay  she  might  get  well  if  she  had  plenty  of  new 
milk." 

And  why  don't  ^ou  give  it  to  her  ?" 
I  haven't  any,  Miss." 

Is  she  your  sister  ?  and  where's  your  mother  ?  " 
She's  my  only  sister,  and  mother 's  dead.  We  're 
living  with  an  aunt  here,  but  she  has  plenty  of 
children  of  her  own,  and  not  enough  to  feed  them  all, 
mnch  less  us.  She  does  her  best  though.  They're 
out  at  work  now,'  and  I'm  minding  baby  thaf  s  asleep 
inside  the  house,  and  my  own  little  one,  that  cries 
and  frets  every  time  I  lay  her  down." 

"  I  never  saw  you  about  here  before,"  said  Zoe ; 
**  have  you  been  long  with  your  atmt  ?  " 

"  No,  mother  died  only  a  short  time  ago.  The  last 
words  she  said  were — *  Nelly,  take  care  of  your  little 
eister,  and  God  will  take  care  of  you  both ;  be  sure 
to  trust  Him  in  every  trouble,  for  He  has  promised  to 
be  a  Father  to  you.' " 

"And  so  he  will,"  answered  Zoe;  "my  mother 
says  He  is  always  watching  over  and  minding  us; 
and  we  may  ask  him  about  anything,  no  matter 
how  small." 

''Well,  Miss,  this  morning,  after  the  woman  next 


door  told  me  baby  would  die  unless  she  had  milk,  I 
asked  God  to  send  us  some,  or  show  me  a  way  to 
earn  a  little  money  to  buy  it ;  and  he  haan^  answered 
yet." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Nelly,  for  I  asked  Him 
this  morning  also  to  show  me  how  I  oould  help 
some  one  very  much  with  sixpence  my  papa  gave  me, 
and  He  has  answered  us  bot^  at  the  same  time.  See, 
here  is  what  will  buy  milk  for  your  sick  baby  for  the 
next  day  or  two  at  least,  then  He  may  send  you  more 
if  you  still  trust  him ; "  and  Zoe,  having  placed  Flossy 
on  the  ground,  searched  her  pocket,  and  at  length 
drew  out  the  sixpence  for  which  she  had  been  so 
anxious  to  find  a  good  use. 

All  this  time  Florence  had  been  gazing  with  ao 
unusually  thoughtful  and  suiprised  expression  at  the 
pale  worn  face  of  the  other  child,  but  now,  taking 
Zoe's  hand,  trotted  pleasantly  home  by  her  sidew  in 
the  recovered  shoe,  ohatting  gaily  about  the  poor 
white  baby  in  the  girl's  arms.  And  thej  had  quite 
an  adventure  to  tell  mother  <m  their  return. 

Let  me  end  my  story  by  saying  that  Nelly's  baby 
throve  rapidly  on  the  milk  and  other  good  and 
nourishing  things  which  Zoe  and  Florence  were 
given  by  their  mother  and  allowed  to  carry  to  the 
cottage  daily.  S.  T.  A.  R. 
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"THE   QUIVER"   BIBLE    CLASS. 

281.  Who  is  it  Hkens  the  ungodly  io  chaff 

282.  How  msjiy  lepers  are  mentioned  as  bong 
outside  the  gates  of  Samaria,  and  who  gave  notioe  of 
the  flight  of  the  Syrians  ? 

238.  How  many  days  had  Lazarus  bem  dead 
before  our  Lord  raised  him  to  Kfe  again  ? 

284.  What  event  took  place  near  the  city  Adam  ? 

285.  Who  was  the  wife  of  Felix,  the  Governor  of 
Ceesarea? 

236.  What  was  the  only  condition  npon  which 
Nahash  the  Ammonite  would  make  peace  with  the 
people  of  Jabesh-gilead  ? 


ANSWERS  TO   QUESTIONS  ON   PAOB   560. 

216.  When  he  healed  the  leper  in  Galilee  (Mark  i. 
44).     See  olao  Leviticus  xiv.  3,  4,  10. 

217.  Job  vi.  6. 

218.  To  search  diligently  for  the  young  child 
Jeaus,  and  bring  him  word  again  when  they  had 
found  him  (Matt.  iL  8). 

219.  "Greater  love  bath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends"  (John 
XV.  13). 

220.  Psalm  xvl  6. 

221.  "  Physician  heal  thyself"  (Luke  iv.  23). 

222.  •'  This  same  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper 
watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David "  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30). 

223.  Hymensus  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  il  17). 


i,Dntmm  ^  U.  E.  Edwauw.) 


THREE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  SWALLOW. 


WEET,  tweet,  tweet ! " 
The  birda  cry  oat  of  the  ekj. 
Tweet,  tweet,  tweet. 


Mother  I  want  to  flj, 

TTp  and  np,  &nd  np  above  the  popUn  talL 

Hothar  if  I  hud  winga 

I  wonid  flj  &nd  aerer  ftdL 
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{The  Mother  speaks.) 
"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet !  " 

So  the  swallows  are  here  again. 

Wheeling  over  the  village  street 

And  out  to  the  open  plain. 
**  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet !  " 

As  they  cried  three  springs  ago. 

When  Hans  led  me  through  the  fields, 

Down  to  the  church  below. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  I  through  warm  summer  and 
winter  cold, 

I  have  carried  the  gi'ass  from  the  field, 

And  led  the  cattle  to  fold  ; 

Three  years  have  come  and  gone. 

And  my  child  is  just  two  years  old. 

And  the  swallows  are  crying  again,  "Sweet, 
sweet ! ' ' 

And  my  tale  is  told. 


(The  Qrcatdmoiher  mueee.) 
"Fleet,  fled t.  fleet!" 
Are  those  the  swallows  I  hear  ? 
The  sound  came  sudden  and  sweet, 
And  this  is  the  spring  of  the  year. 
To  my  dim  eyes  they  seem 
But  a  sudden  light  as  they  pass. 
But    I    know    how    they    skim    o'er  the 

stream. 
And  over  the  churchyard  grass. 
Their  wings  are  a  sudden  light. 
My  time  will  not  be  long. 
For  my  spirit  is  nearer  its  flight 
Than  that  of  the  young  and  the  strong. 
Fleet,  fleet,  fleet ! 
The  days  are  wearing  fast, 
I  hear  them  cry,  far  out  of  the  sky, 
"  There  are  wings  for  the  soul  at  last ! " 

AoNES  Macdosell. 
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CHAPTER  XXrX.— DOBOTHY  EBPLECTS. 
'%|'>^T  is  such  a  lovely  morning !"  sighed 
|5)  Dorothy;  "no  one  would  think  it  was 
the  end  of  October ;  and  I  should  so  like 
to  go  and  sit  a  little  while  in  the  garden, 
with  a  doak  round  me.  I  am  so  tired  of 
trying  to  work,  and  getting  nothing  to 
do.  And,  after  all,  I  never  shall  like 
work,  and  I  cannot  see  its  wonderful  virtue,  unless  I 
gain  money  by  it  to  help  poor  papa.  Somehow," 
she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "I  think  Mr.  Faller's  idea 
of  happiness  was  the  right  one — just  enough  to  live 
on,  and  nothing  to  do." 

She  gathered  a  shawl  round  her,  and  looked  out  at 
the  sunshiny  garden,  and  then  struggled  against  her 
longing  to  go  and  be  quiet,  and  the  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  find  other  things  to  do. 

"I  am  very  selfish,"  she  said,  presently — "very  I 
I  wish  I  could  cure  myself.  I  wonder  what  George 
Blakesley  saw  in  me  to  love  !  It  is  so  odd,  too,"  she 
thought ;  "  but  since  I  have  tried  to  work  and  to  do 
better,  I  don't  J;hink  he  has  cared  so  much  for  mo. 
His  love  seems  to  be  dying  out,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it.     I  am  very,  very  selfish." 

"Dorothy,  will  you  come  into  my  study?"  called 
Mr.  Woodward.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  my  dear ! 
I  am  not  well." 

So  she  laid  down  the  book  she  bad  taken  up,  and 
threw  aside  her  shawl,  and  went. 

"  Como  here,"  he  said,  as  she  entered,  "  and  sit 
down.  You  have  been  such  a  good  girl  lately,  dear ; 
I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without 
you !" 


And  Dorothy's  heart  gave  a  throb  of  satisfaction 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  you  know,  about  how  thing? 
have  gone  lately  at  the  office  :  I  fear  they  are  vorse 
even  than  we  imagined.  Hunter,  the  managt^r,  it 
whom  we  trusted  thoroughly,  has  been  plajm^  o^ 
false,  and  the  paper  has  gone  altogether  to  smAsb.  I 
thought  perhaps  something  might  be  saved,  bui  I 
see  now  it  is  impossible.  I  shall  be  in  the  Giuette 
next  week,  I  suppose,  and  these  things  will  have  u 
be  sold." 

"Sold?" 

"Yes,  dear;  I  have  been  thinking  that  perbii* 
you  and  your  mother  had  better  go  into  some  choaF 
lodgings  before  tbe  orash  comes.  You  must  oomfi^'. 
her  as  well  as  you  can,  deai*,  and  manage  eveTythisc- 
for  there  is  no  money.  The  lease  of  this  house  ril 
be  sold,  of  course." 

"And  shall  we  never  come  back  here?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  and  turned  sadly  a«J 
and  she  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  father's 
eyes.  "  I  wish  I  had  settled  your  mother's  moctfy  ea 
her,  and  never  risked  it  in  this  business.  I  ^^ 
never  forgive  myself  as  long  as  I  live,  but  I  aid  J*^ 
for  tho  best,  and  of  course  I  have  my  children  to  ilicu 
of,  and  I  wanted  to  make  some  provision  for  jou^" 

The  words  fell  en  Dorothy's  heart  like  a  reprca.' 
He  had  ruined  himself,  hoping  to  provide  for  U^ 
children,  and  she  had  been  dreaming  her  life  &^^ 
and  Tom  had  been  spending  his  money  in  pleasa^' 
She  would  make  no  promises,  she  thought,  but  tlirj* 
should  be  different  in  future,  and  sbe  gavA  a  <'— 
sigh,  and  thought  how  different  her  life  might  U^ 
been. 
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^I  oonld  never  separate  my  dreams  from  my 
lealities^"  she  thought,  "  and  sufficiently  realise  the 
latter." 

"  Do  you  thkik  you  ooald  find  some  cheap  lodgings, 
dear  P  "  Mr.  Woodward  asked.  *'  I  want  your  mother 
to  he  out  of  this  place  by  Saturday.  It  would  dis- 
tress her  so  to  see  all  our  things  sold.  Tou  must  get 
some  furnished  rooms  for  ns«  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  get  all  your  clothes  away,  and  you  and  your 
mother  and  Sally  and  the  boys  must  get  there  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  wish  Will  could  go  on  with 
his  school  a  little  longer.  There,  that  is  all,  dear. 
I  am  very  unwell ;  I  wish  I  was  not  obliged  to  go 
out !  *'  he  sighed. 

Then  Dorothy  kissed  her  father  tenderly,  and  went 
to  tl^nk  about  how  she  should  manage  all  he  wished. 

"  And  while  he  was  in  all  this  sorrow,"  she  thought, 
**  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  read  my  book  and  idle 
about  in  the  garden.  I  wish  I  eould  see  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley,  he  would  help  me.  Oh,  to  think  we  must  leave 
this  house ! "  and  she  tried  vainly  to  keep  back  her 
tears.  "  It  will  seem  like  the  end  of  a  life  to  us  all ; 
for  we  shall  never  have  such  happy  days  again ! " 
And  she  thought  of  the  early  summer  days,  and  all 
the  happy  hours  she  had  spent  with  Mr.  fuller. 
"Those  were  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,"  she 
thought,  "  and  they  are  aU  gone  for  ever." 


CHAPTEB  XXX.— DOBOTHT  IN  THE  WOBESHOP. 
Dorothy  went  out  an  hour  later,  and,  after  a  long 
search,  found  some  furnished  rooms  which  she 
thought  would  do,  and  took  them,  subject  to  her 
mother's  approval.  They  were  shabby  dreary-looking 
rooms,  near  to  St.  John's  Wood,  but  the  best  she 
could  get  at  the  price. 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Blakesley  will  come  and  see  ns 
this  evening,"  she  thought  again.  "  He  promised  to 
tiy  and  get  me  something — among  his  friends,  too." 

It  was  strange  how  she  was  learning  to  lean  on 
the  man  she  did  not  love.  Suddenly,  as  she  passed 
a  shop,  she  saw,  written  on  a  card  displayed  in  the 
window,  •*  Wanted,  a  governess.  A  young  lady  re- 
quired to  teach  three  children  English,  French,  and 
Music;  inquire,"  Ac. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  should  do  for  that,"  she  thought. 
And,  after  a  long  deliberation,  she  determined  to  go 
and  try.  The  address  given  was  only  a  little  way 
off,  and  so  it  was  not  far  to  go.  '*  I  don't  know  what 
to  say/'  she  thought;  and  her  hand  shook  as  she 
knooked  at  the  door,  and  her  feet  lagged  painfully 
as  she  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  little  showy  drawing- 
room  to  which  the  servant  conducted  her.  Then  she 
remembered  how  often  George  Blakesley  had  said 
that  work  was  always  honourable  and  noble,  and  all 
her  courage  came  back,  and  with  it  a  thought  that 
almost  made  her  joyful — she«  going  to  try  and  work 
in  earnest  now,  and  help  her  poor  weary  father! 
She  had  found  something,  to  live  for ! 


There  was  something  in  the  manner  and  the  face 
of  the  quiet  brown-eyed  girl  that  interested  the  lady 
of  the  house,  when  she -appeared.  Dorothy  was  no 
longer  the  frightened  dreamy  child,  as  she  sat  and 
told  what  she  could  do,  and  explained  that  she  had 
never  been  out  before,  but  that  eii'cumstances  had 
arisen  which  made  her  wish  to  work,  and  she  waa 
ready  to  do  so. 

"But  I  should  only  want  you  to  oome  for  three 
hours  in  the  morning,  and'  I  only  thought  of  giving 
twenty  pounds  a  year,"  Mrs.  Gibson  said,  half  afraid 
that  the  dignified  lady-like  girl  would  scarcely  con- 
descend to  teach  the  three  children  of  a  poor  doctor's 
wife,  who  had  a  struggle  to  make  things  look  better 
than  they  were.  But  Dorothy  said  she  would 
willingly  undertake  the  office,  and  so,  when  she  left, 
after  playing  some  snatches  on  the  piano  to  the 
mother  of  her  future  pupils,  it  was  with  the  know- 
ledge that  if,  on  inquiry,  Mrs.  Gibson  found  that  all 
Dorothy  said  was  true,  she  was  forthwith  to  be  in- 
stalled, for  three  hours  daily,  as  the  governess  of  the 
small  Gibsons.  One  thing  she  had  stipulated — L  «., 
that  she  should  be  paid  weekly. 

"  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  me,"  she  said,  frankly, 
feeling  it  neither  shame  nor  a  sin  to  confess  what  so 
many  try  to  hide— poverty ;  "  for  I  am  very  poor, 
and  this  money  will  be  a  great  help." 

How  she  walked  home  that  afternoon  Dorothy 
never  knew.  It  seemed  as  if  she  trod  on  air,  as  if 
her  heart  danced  so  wildly  that  her  feet  could  scarcely 
help  keeping  time,  and  walking  was  a  trial,  when  she 
longed  to  run,  as  she  would  have  done  a  year  ago, 
reckless  of  all  appearances. 

"  I  am  so  thankful,"  she  cried  to  herself,  "  I  am 
going  to  work.     I  am  no  longer  human  lumber,  as  ^ 
Mr.  Blakesley  said.     I  am  going  to  work,  and  to  be 
of  use." 

This  was  the  burden  of  her  thoughts.  She  had  a 
right  now  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  to  watch  the 
falling  leaves,  and  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  that 
glorious  autumn  day,  and  to  walk  over  the  world's 
pleasant  paths ;  for  was  she  not  one  of  the  world's 
workers,  a  part  of  its  great  machinery,  necessary  to 
others,  and  entering  into  their  views,  and  making 
them,  or  having  now  the  power  of  making  them, 
better?  "  And  I  will !  "  she  thought,  while  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes ;  **  and  if  I  cannot  make  one 
thing  good  and  beautiful,  I  may  make  many  others 
just  a  little  better,  and  doing  this,  I  shall  be 
satisfied." 

Tes,  Dorothy  had  found  something  to  live  for  at 
last,  and,  unconsciously,  she  was  beginning  already  in 
the  world's  great  workshop  to  make  one  thing  beau- 
tiful, and  that  one  her  own  life.  She  caught  sight 
of  her  home,  and  all  the  light  died  out  of  her  heart, 
for  she  remembered  the  shabby  lodgings  to  which 
they  were  to  remove.  Her  father  was  out  when  she 
entered,  and  her  mother  was  sitting  sadly  alone, 
grieving,  as  was  her  wont. 
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Do  you  know  we  are  going  to  leave  here  next 
week,  Dorothy  P*'  she  asked. 

"Tes,  dear  mamma!"  and  she  told  her  of  the 
rooms  she  had  taken,  and  Mrs.  Woodward's  tears 
began  to  flow. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  kill  me ! "  she  sobbed,  "  and 
yonr  poor  father  too.  It  is  such  a  pity  he  was  so 
thoughtless,  and  he  is  not  well  either*.  It  is  breaking 
his  heart  as  well  as  mine.  He  is  so  scrupulous,  too ; 
he  will  give  up  every  stick  we  have,  and  won't  let  me 
keep  a  thing  back,  excepting  our  clothes." 

"  He  is  quite  right,  dear  mamma.'* 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  us," 
her  mother  said,  sadly.  "  We  shall  be  starring  when 
the  winter  comes." 

"Oh  no, mamma;  oh  no  !  we  will  all  help.  And,  oh, 
dear  mamma,  I  have  got  work  already,"  and  she  threw 
herself  down  on  her  knees,  and  put  her  head  down 


on  Mrs.  Woodward's  Bhooldfir,  and  told  her  aboat  her 
pupils. 

"And  BO  I  will  help  papa,  and  w.'>  all  will,  and  take 
care  of  you,  dear,  dear  mamma ! "  and  the  peni-ap 
feeling  in  her  h^dart  gave  way,  and  the  tears  rained 
down  her  cheeks,  as  she  felt  her  mother  clinging  to 
her;  but  yet  it  seamed  as  if  .the  old  self  whispered 
and  reproached  her  with  all  the  past  idle  yeara 

"  How  could  I  be  so  selfish !  oh,  how  could  I !"  aba 
thought,  bitterly.  "Oh,  if  I  could  only  become 
better ! "  she  longed,  till,  in  her  eagerness,  the  words 
became  almost  a  prayer. 

"Oh,  Dorothy  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  an 
hour  later,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Fnller 
came  while  you  were  out.  He  has  been  in  the  Weat 
of  England,  but  is  going  abroad  soon,  and  came  to 
say  good-bye.    He  said  he  should  write  to  yoo." 

{To  be  eowtinMed^ 
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Now  aMd.t'i  faith,  hope,  charity,  theie  three;  bat  the  greateet  of  these  is  ohaxify."— 1  Cor.  ziiL  13. 


^;E  have  here  a  created  trinity,  three 
vital  principles  which  together  consti- 
t  ate  true  religion,  three  glorioas  graces 
which  coexist,  but  are  not  co-equal, 
-'  which,  though  distinguished  one  from 
another,  are  not  divided.  Each  of  these  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  Christian's  life  and  joy  and  de- 
velopment. If  one  of  these  graces  fail,  all  three 
vanish.  It  is  sheer  presnmption  to  be  influenced 
by  hope  when  we  are  devoid  of  faith ;  it  is  cheer- 
less killing  despondency  to  possess  faith  without 
hope ;  and  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  profess  charity 
where  faith  and  hope  are  absent.  Neither  of 
these  graces  is  known  to  men  of  the  world — men 
who  are  unregenerate,  men  who  keep  away  from 
the  open  arms  and  sympathetic  he^  of  Jesus. 
Hence  it  may  be  well  just  in  a  word  or  two  to 
define  the  nature  of  these  excellences. 

FaWi—the  faith  here  alluded  to  by  the  apostle, 
is  that  of  which  he.  writes  in  another  place  as  the 
bestowment  of  God,  "By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
gift  of  Ood*'  It  is  not  simply  the  mental  reception 
of  revealed  truth ;  it  is  the  heart  appropriation  of 
that  truth.    It  is  not  credit  only ;  it  is  trust. 

Hope — divine  hope  is  begotten  of  faith.  It  anti- 
cipates the  glories,  the  promises  of  which  fSuth 
accepts.  It  dwells  with  pure  delight  upon  the 
joys  disclosed  to  the  steady  eye  of  faith.  It 
expects  and  desires,  and  so  ever  animates  the 
believer  in  duty,  and  sustains  him  in  difficulty. 
Charily  needs  careful  consideration,  because  it 


has  been  so  frequently  misunderstood.  **  St.  Faars 
word,'*  says  John  Wesley,  "is  crywnj,  exactly  answer- 
ing to  the  plain  English  word  lave,  and  accordingly 
it  is  so  rendered  in  the  old  translations  of  the 
Bible.  This  third  grace  is  not  almsgimng.  Thai 
we  may  daily  practise  where  divine  love  is  un- 
known. St.  Paul  says,  "  Though  I  bestow  all  ray 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity  (love)  it  pro- 
fiteth  me  nothing."  Neither  i$  U  merely  human 
affection.  Precious  though  that  is,  it  is  fiu*  inferior 
to  this  grao«.  There  may  exist  the  truest,  deepest, 
most  sincere  and  enduring  attachment  between 
one  friend  and  another  without  either  being 
experimentally  acquainted  with  divine  love  in  the 
heart  It  is  love  to  Gk>d  for  His  own  sake,  and 
love  of  man  for  God's  sake.  It  is  love  to  felkw 
saints  as  brethren  of  the  same  family,  and  love  to 
unbelievers  as  bearing  the  marred  image  of  God, 
and  capable  of  being  renewed  by  divine  grace.  It 
is  filial  toward  the  Infinite  One,  and  fraternal 
toward  our  companions  in  life's  highway.  In 
relation  to  God  it  is  the  state  of  heart  which  leads 
us  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  There  is  mme  upon 
the  earth  I  desire  before  thee,"  or  with  Solomon 
to  our  beloved,  "  0  Thou  whom  my  soul  iareth!** 
or  with  Peter  on  the  occasion  of  his  heroic  con- 
fession, "  Thou  knowest  all  things,  Thoa  knowesi 
that  I  love  Thee."  In  relation  to  man  it  will  lead 
us  to  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  who  bad 
compassion  on  the  poor  Jew  lying  in  Jericho's 
highway,  and  went  and  bound  up  hia  wooJids,  sefc 
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him  on  his  own  beasts  brought  him  to  the  inn,  and 
carefullj  proYided  for  him.  Toward  man  love 
"saffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  envieth  not; 
love  Taonteth  not  itself,  is  not  pnffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  ber  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things/'     Such  are  these  three  graces. 

Now,  though  faith,  hope,  and  charity  are  stars 
of  the  same  bnlliant  constellation,  yet  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  and  charity  is 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Last  here  in  order,  it  is 
first  in  importance  and  pre-eminehce. 

Why  does  the  apostle  say,  ''The  greatest  of 
these  is  love  P  "    I  answer  :^ 

Becavse  love  peculiarly  participates  of  God's 
nature. — It  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
divine  image  than  either  of  the  other  graces.  The 
eternal,  self-existent,  independent,  and  all-wise 
Being  has  no  faith,  no  hope ;  nor  does  He  stand 
in  need  of  either.  Of  finite  souls  alone  are  these 
predicable.  Faith  and  hope  are  expressions  of 
dependence,  and  indications  of  ignorance.  Faith 
and  hope  are  specially  and  solely  the  property  of 
creatures.  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  Creator  that 
He  believes  this  or  that  to  exist,  or  that  He  hopes 
this  or  that  will  be,  for  all  things  are  naked  and 
open  to  His  eye;  all  things  are  before  Him  as  one 
eternal  now.  But  the  Divine  Being  has  love. 
Aye,  He  has  taught  us  in  the  inspired  page  that 
love  is  His  very  nature.  Every  other  attribute  is 
at  the  bidding  of  love.  Love  is  the  genus,  and  all 
the  other  perfections  of  the  Deity  are  the  species. 
Every  work  of  Grod  in  the  universe,  every  word  of 
God  to  the  human  family,  and  every  dispensation 
of  God  that  concerns  the  race  of  man,  has  been 
prompted  and  performed  by  love.  When  then 
we  feel  the  welling  up  within  our  hearts  of  this 
holy  grace  we  have  a  stream  of  which  God  is  the 
spring,  we  have  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  nature.  By  faith  and  hope  we  depend  on 
God ;  by  love  we  resemble  God ; .  and,  as  con- 
formity is  superior  to  dependence,  love  is  greater 
than  faith  or  hope,  as  the  luscious  fruit  and  per- 
fumed flower  are  superior  to  the  branch  or  stem. 

The  influence  of  love  is  of  wider  extent — Faith 
and  hope  are  between  ourselves  and  things  un- 
seen; bat  love  is  between' us  and  things  seen  and 
unseen.  Faith  and  hope  link  me  to  the  throne  of 
the  eternal ;  but  love  binds  me  to  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Faith  and  hope  have 
respect  to  the  future ;  love  embrace^  present  and 
future.  Faith  fixes  its  eye  on  glory,  and  hope 
casts  its  anchor  within  the  veil,  but  love  throws 
open  its  God-like  arms  to  clasp  the  whole  world  in 
its'  fervent  throbbing  burning  heart.  As  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  power  of  Gk>d  are  under  the 
direction  of  His  love,  so  all  our  purposes  and 


thoughts  and  acts  should  be  guided  by  this  holy 
principle.  With  some.  Christian  love  is  a  mere 
impulse  when  it  ought  to  be  abiding.  Like  the 
reservoired  water  that  is  conveyed  to  your  home 
ready  for  use  in  an  instant,  and  for  use  in  every 
conceivable  direction,  so  love  should  be  in  us,  and 
abound  for  every  good  word  and  work.  Well  do 
the  apostles  enthrone  love  among  the  graces,  and 
place  the  crown  of  supremacy  upon  her  brow; 
well  has  Paul  said,  "Above  all  things  put  on 
charity— love  I "  Well  has  Peter  said,  "  Add  to  " 
the  difierent  excellences  of  the  Christian  character 
love;  and  " above  all  things  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves."  Faith  and  hope  are  fine 
flowers  in  the  bouquet  of  graces,  but  love  binds 
them  together.  Faith  and  hope  are  important, 
aye,  indispensable^  constituents  in  the  edifice  of  a 
Christian  life,  but  love  is  the  essential  girder, 
rendering* them  safe  and  strong.  Faith  and  hope 
are  necessary  portions  of  a  believer's  attire,  but 
love  is  the  uppermost  mantle  thrown  over  the 
other  robes,  "  adding  the  crowning  dignity "  and 
preserving  all  in  their  appropriate  positions. 

Love  is  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  other 
graces. — By  the  presence  and  operation  of  this 
excellency  we  may  judge  of  our  spiritual  condition 
before  God.  Do  we  desire  to  know  whether  we 
raay  cherish  within  us  the  childlike  confidence  of 
relationship  to  heaven?  Do  we  desire  to  know 
whether  we  have  obtained  a  new  heart,  a  right 
spirit,  a  divine  gift  ?  Do  we  wish  to  satisfy  our- 
selves whether  we  are  on  the  way  to  the  city  of 
rest  and  renown  proffered  to  the  ransomed? 
Then  we  must  see  what  love  there  is  in  our  hearts^ 
By  this  means  multitudes  have  been  not  only 
satisfied,  but  fully  assured.  To  this  simple  issue 
John  brought  the  question  of  a  man's  standing  in 
the  sight  of  God :  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.'* 
As  the  expanding  aromatic  flower  is  sufiicient 
indication  that  the  plant  is  living,  as  the  beating 
of  the  pulse  informs  the  skilled  examiner  as  to  the- 
condition  of  the  physical  functions,  as  the  move^ 
ment  of  the  hands  is  an  index  of  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  the  watch,  as  the  pointer  in 
a  barometer  reveals  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,, 
and  as  the  ascending  or  descending  drop  of  water- 
in  the  glass  tube  indicates  to  the  engineer  th& 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive^ 
so  love  is  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  our  fsSth, 
the  security  of  our  hope,  the  development  of  our 
religious  life.  There  is  something  amiss  in  the 
soul  of  the  man  who  has  not  Christian  love  in  full 
exercise.  The  man  who  can  look  with  perfect  in- 
difiei*ence  on  the  woes  and  wants  of  his  fellow-man, 
the  man  who  forbears  to  exercise  forgiveness  to 
his  erring  brother,  the  man  who  is  ready  to  hunt 
to  the  very  death  another  who  has  oflended  against 
the  laws  of  propriety  or  truth,  the  man  who  never 
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speaks  of  a  compeer  without,  using  the  caustic, 
sour,  withering  words  of  intense  jealousy  or  hatred, 
may  well  question  his  right  to  the  name  of 
"  Christian,"  if  indeed  he  pii'esumes  to  wear  that 
title.  If  the  presence  of  love  proves  the  heart 
right,  the  absence  argues  the  soul  to  be  altogether 
wrong,  unlike  God,  unfit  for  heaven. 

Love  is  the  most  powerful  of  aU  motives. — ^It  is 
not  a  sickly  sentiment,  a  momentary  emotion;  it 
is  one  of  the  strongest,  bravest,  most  enduring 
powers  known  upon  the  earth.  Neither  is  it  an 
inactive  or  idle  force.  It  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
tiring and  working  principles  with  which  mortal 
is  acquainted.  What  will  it  not  do  in  self-denying 
labour?  What  will  it  not  bear  in  privation  and 
suffering  ?  This  grace  "  seems  to  resemble  the 
cherubic  figure,  having  the  courage  of  the  lion,  the 
patience  of  the  ox,  the  wing  of  the  eagle,  and  all 
directed  by  the  intelligence  and  will  of  .the  man." 
Where  it  exists  it  must  exert  itself.  Like  its 
great  heaven-sent  embodiment,  it  ''cannot  be 
hid."  The  strength  of  Samson  lay  in  his  hair; 
the  strength  of  a  Christian  lies  in  his  love.    Love 


makes  the  heaviest  burdens  light,  and  the  roughest 
road  easy;  love  sings  all  the  day,  and  knows  no 
such  word  in  its  vocabulary  as  sacrifice.  Pleasure, 
ambition,  avarice,  novelty,  may  make  a  man 
zealous  in  a  good  cause  for  a  season,  but  ingrati- 
tude will  chill  that  zeaL  But  if  the  torch  of  zeal 
be  lighted  at  Calvary,  if  the  flame  be  one  of  lore, 
it  will  burn  with  growing  strength  and  increasing 
lustre  amid  all  the  disappointments  of  life.  Manj 
waters,  wide,  deep,  and  rough,  cannot  quench  love; 
it  is  stronger  than  death  itself,  surviving  the  grim 
presence  and  icy  grasp  of  the  King  of  Terrors. 

In  search  of  this  grace  go  at  once  to  Cal- 
vary. Press  through  the  crowds  surroanding 
that  central  cross,  and  approach  Him  who  died 
for  you.  Upon  that  cross  is  written,  "Herein 
is  love."  From  that  cross  a  voice  prockims, 
"If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
let  him  be  Anathema,  Maranatha."  There,  by 
the  cross  is  the  spring  of  that  oopious  aad 
clear  stream  of  love  which,  flowing  into  the  haman 
heart,  will  cleanse  every  desire  and  purify  ereij 
motive. 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOMK 

SCRIPTURE  ST0RIE3.    Second  Sbries.    No.  3.    Tub  Cmcuiroisionr  and  Fressntation  in  thb  Texpll 


Chapter  io  he  read — Luke  ii.,  21 — 40. 
NTRODUCTIODf.  Have  seen  Chi-ist  while  a 
babe  receiving  visitors — two  sets — who  were 
they  P  Of  what  nation  were  the  shepherds  ? 
would  represent  the  Jews :  who  would  be 
represented  by  the  "Wise  Men  ?  Therefore 
these  two  sets  of  men  would  typify  the  worship  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  i.e.,  whole  world.  To  which  was 
Christ  sent?  (John  i.  2).  So  far  "His  own"  did 
receive  Him,  i.ei,  the  Jewish  shepherds  worshipped 
the  new-born  King.  Now  must  Christ  observe  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law. 

I.  TpB  CiBCUMCisiON.  (Bead  Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14). 
Draw  out  from  the  children  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  circumcision,  viz.,  when  Abraham  was  99  years 
old :  also  Its  (^ed — to  be  an  outward  token  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  His  servant  Abraham. 
The  promise  of  the  covenant  referred  to  three  things — 
(a)  the  promise  of  a  numerous  seed  ;  (&)  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  their  habitation ;  (c)  that  by  his  seed 
all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Now 
show  how  all  these  promises  were  fully  fnlflUed  by 
Christ.  Of  whose  seed  did  he  come  ?  therefore  He^ 
like  all  Abraham's  seed,  must  enter  into  the  covenant ; 
so  He  must  be  circumcised.  How  old  was  He  at  the 
time  P  Obeyed  the  law  in  its  minutest  detail :  what 
name  was  then  given  Him  P  the  name  above  every 
name  (Phil.  ii.  9,  10),  meaning  "the  Lord  my 
Saviour."  Now,  how  did  He  fulfil  the  promises 
connected  with  the  covenant  ?     (a)  He  is  the  head  of 


His  Church.  His  seed  includes  not  only  Jews,  bet 
Gentiles  (Eph.  ii.  12) ;  all  men  are  drawn  to  His 
(John  xiL  32) ;  and  He  is  the  head  of  the  Churd, 
His  body  (Eph.  i.  22).  (b)  He  provides  a  covninf  /cr 
His  people.  Canaan  always  been  regarded  as  tjpic*! 
of  heaven  reached  by  crossing  the  Jordan,  a  figor? 
of  death ;  the  enemies  all  conquered — man's  great 
enemies  of  this  world  the  flesh  and  the  devil— tbe 
wilderness  of  this  world  safely  passed.  His  people 
reach  the  land  prepared  by  Him  for  them  (Job 
xiv.  2).  (c)  Me  blesses  aU  men.  Bemind  hov  Hia 
first  words  were  those  of  blessing  (Matt.  v.  3) ;  Hi$ 
last  words  blessing  His  disciples  (Luke  xxiv.  ol. 
Now,  in  heaven.  He  blesses  us  by  turning  us  a^^j 
from  our  sins  (Acts  iii.  26)  and  sending  down  I& 
Spirit.  So  the  blessings  of  circumcision  all  fi^Ij 
fulfilled  in  Christ. 

II.  The  Presentation  in  the  TsaiPLE.  (^'^ 
Luke  ii.  22 — 24).  Now  again  Christ  brought  to  *> 
Temple.  Another  Jewish  rite  to  be  performed  (free 
Lev.  xii.  2,  6,  8) ;  it  will  be  seen  that  this  took  j^^ 
thirty-three  days  after  the  circumcision.  The  Cciii 
and  His  mother  come  to  the  Temple — the  House  c! 
Prayer.  The  mother  offers  a  sacrifice;  why?  « * 
sin-offering  to  the  Lord.  And  also  the  Child  ^^ 
solemnly  presented  to  the  Lord  as  His  Child.  > 
Christ,  in  very  deed  God's  Son,  is  yet*  as  the  Soa  '^• 
Man,  dedicated  to  God.  So  far  the  Holy  Child  hu 
been  seen  by  companies  of  people.  Now  mdiviJciJ 
are  to  see  Him  and  worship  Him.    Wlio  are  thfj  - 
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(1)  Simeon.      (Read    ii.    25—35).     What    was    his 

character?  a  devout  worshipper. of  God,  i.e.,  a  man 

of  prayer.     For  what  was  he  praying  and  looking 

out  daily?  (ver.  30.)    Had  for  years  been  praying 

to  be  allowed  to  see  the  expected  Christ.     Now,  this 

day,  comes  as  usual  into    the    Temple,  but  what 

specially  took  him  to-day  ?  (ver.  27).    How  his  heart 

must  have  throbbed  with  excitement !    At  last  is  to 

see  Him   for  whom  he  has  been  looking  so  long. 

Picture  him  looking   about  amongst    the    various 

groups :  at  la^t  sees  the  Holy  Family — Joseph  and 

Mary  and  the  Babe.     Can  this  be  the  Messiah  ?  this 

infant?    Yes;    taught  by  the   Spirit,  he  believes. 

Now  he  takes  the  babe  in  his  arms,  and  blesses  Qod. 

What  does  he  ask  to  doP  why  die  in  peace  now! 

Whom  has  he  seen  ?     Who  is  God's  salvation  ?  and 

for  whom  was  He  sent  ?    To  lighten  and  teach  the 

Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.     No  wonder  that  Joseph  and 

Mary  marve}led  at  these  words.     But  some  one  else 

saw  the  babe — who  was  she  ?     (2)  Antia.     (Bead  ii. 

36 — 39).     She,  like  Simeon,  was  old ;  had  been  daily 

looking  for  the  Saviour ;  lived  in  or  near  the  Temple, 

always  praying  and  fasting :  now  she  hears  the  news, 

comes   in,  joins   the  little  group,   sees  the   Babe, 

worships,  and  gives  thanks,  not  only  so,  but  tells  the 

tale  abroad ;  cannot  keep  it  to  herself ;  goes  round 

to   all  her  friends — all   looking  for   redemption — 


tells  of  the  Saviour  come  at  last  to  set  His  people 
free. 

IIL  Practicax  Lessons.  (1)  The  hcnefit  of  being 
in  covenant  with  Ood,  Those  received  as  His  children 
are  blessed  by  Him  with  forgiveness,  pardon,  peace, 
and  a  future  home  of  glory;  but  this  involves 
corresponding  duties :  they  must,  as  Jesus,  increase 
in  wisdom,  be  obedient,  teachable,  loving,  &c.  Is 
this  true  of  us  P  (2)  All  may  come  to  Christ,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  males  and  females,  boys  and  girls,  old 
and  young,  all  are  invited.  What  is  wanted? 
WiUingness,  such  as  these  had  (see  Is.  Iv.  1,  Matt, 
xii.  32) ;  worship,  such  as  these  gave  :  the  homage  of  a 
life  spent  in  looking  to  Christ.  (3)  Others  must  be 
told.  No  selfishness  about  true  religion.  Anna  at 
once  told  all  about  Christ.  So  did  the.  shepherds. 
So  should  we.  The  news  of  a  Saviour  so  joyful  must 
be  spread  all  over  the  world  :  all  can  help :  do  we  do 
what  we  can  ? 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  When  was  circumcision  instituted,  and  why  ? 

2.  What  are  the  three  promises  connected  with 
circumcision  ? 

3.  How  did  Christ  fulfil  these  promises  ? 

4.  Say  what  you  can  about  Simeon  and  Anna. 

5.  Write  out  Simeon's  song. 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 
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F.  SKSNB,  AnTBOB 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

ABY  TBEVELYAN  also 
received  a  letter,  written 
by  Bertrand  Lisle  just 
when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  the  war.  It 
was  a  much  more  uncon- 
strained and  natural  letter 
than  that  which  he  had  written  to  Laura, 
for  he  knew  well  that  from  Mary  he 
would  have  the  most  entire  sympathy, 
and  that  she  would  fully  enter  into  the 
feelings  which  drove  him  so  impera- 
tively to  offer  himself  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  land.  He  spoke  to  her  of  all  he  felt  in 
this  respect,  freely  and  fervently,  seeming  to  find  a 
relief  in  doing  so ;  and  then  he  told  her  that  he  was 
of  course  aware  how  probable  it  was  that  he  should 
never  come  alive  out  of  that  terrible  campaign,  and 
he  could  not  risk  to  leave  a  world  which  she,  more 
than  any  other,  had  brightened  for  him  all  his  life- 
time, without  thanking  her  for  her  past  goodness,  and 
assuring  her  that  the  remembrance  of  her  and  of  all 
their  happiness  in  the  days  that  were  gone  would  lie 
very  near  his  heart  in  the  hour  of  death,  come  when 
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OF  "tbied,"  "one  life  only,"  etc. 

it  might.  The  last  words  of  his  letter,  however,  re- 
ferred to  Lurline :  he  spoke  of  the  answer  she  had 
sent  him  when  he  had  first  told  her  of  the  possibility 
of  his  joining  the  French  army,  and  of  the  grief  and 
terror  she  had  seemed  to  feel  in  the  prospect.  "  Poor, 
pretty  Lurline!"  he  added';  "she  has  never  been 
taught  to  take  serious  views  of  life  in  any  way,  but 
she  does  love  me  well,  at  least,  and  she  is  my  one  care 
in  throwing  my  life  into  this  dreadful  lottery ;  if  I 
should  fall,  sweet  Mary,  I  trust  you,  for  the  sake  of 
our  happy  days  in  the  peaceful  time  that  is  past,  to 
do  what  you  can  to  comfort  my  tender  little  Lorelei." 
But  for  the  moment  her  tender  heart  could  not 
fail  to  feel  woupded  at  the  closing  words  of  his 
letter — "  His  one  care  is  for  Lurline ! "  she  thought^ 
"  Lurline,  who,  at  least,  can  be  very  happy  without 
him,  for  certainly  she  was  joyous  as  ever  when  ho 

left  us,  and  I — and  I "     She  covered  her  face  with. 

her  hands,  as  she  remembered  how  every  moment  of 
her  existence  had  been  filled  with  him  in  silent 
suffering  since  the  day  she  had  believed  him  parted 
from  her  for  ever ;  at  length  she  dropped  her  hands 
and  looked  up — "  His  care  is  for  Lurline,  but  I  will 
care  for  him,"  she  said,  softly — '*for  him!  or  if  I 
am  never  allowed  to  come  across  him,  at  least  for 
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his  brethren  in  the  great  struggle;  my  feet  shall 
stand  like  his  on  the  blood-stained  soil  of  France; 
I  will  try  to  take  bravely  my  little  part  in  that 
great  agony;  and  if  he  finds  a  grave  there,  so  will  I." 

Mary  Trevelyan  had  been  resolved,  from  thie  first 
day  when  the  tidings  of  the  war  reached  her,  that 
she  would  offer  herself  as  a  ntirse  to  the  Inter- 
national Soeiety  for  the  Succour  of  the  Sick  and 
Wounded,  and  she  had  already  taken  the  first  step 
in  ascertaining  that  her  services  would  be  accepted. 
But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  every  true  and  ardent 
affection,  especially  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  to 
feel  a  sort  of  craving  and  necessity  to  extend  help 
and  protection  to  the  object  of  it,  if  in  any  way 
it  be  possible;  the  desire  to  shield  those  it  loves 
from  every  eyil,  and  to  be  itself  the  means  of  doing 
so,  is  the  imperative  demand  of  every  faithful  heart, 
and  Mary  felt  this  so  strongly  as  regarded  Bertrand, 
anomalous  as  it  seemed  that  the  fragile  young  girl 
should  dream  of  giving  help  to  the  stalwart  man, 
that  she  could  net  bring  herself  absolutely  to  decide 
on  her  own  destination  till  she  should  know  distinctly 
what  he  meant  to  do.  His  letter  at  once  put  an  end 
to  any  further  hesitation.  At  the  time  when  she 
received  it,  which  was  only  a  day  or  two  later  than 
the  date  of  Mr.  Brant's  arrival  in  England,  she  knew 
that  he  was  already  in  France — already,  it  might  be, 
lying  on  the  battle-field  of  W&rth  or  Gravelotte,  and 
her  only  desire  now  was  to  make  her  way  as  speedily 
as  might  be  to  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  suffering 
that  were  desolating  his  unhappy  country. 

Mary  hastened  at  once  to  the  ofiice  in  London, 
from  whence  the  Society  carried  on  their  operations, 
and  begged  to  be  sent  without  delay  to  whatever 
spot  in  France  most  required  help  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  She  was  told  that  several  parties  of 
surgeons  and  .nurses  had  already  been  dispatched 
to  the  seat  of  war,  but  that  in  a  few  days  a  small 
number  of  volunteers,  chiefly  men,  but  including  one 
or  two  nurses,  under  the  direction  of  an  English 
doctor,  were  going  to  Paris  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Society  there,  for  any  post  to 
which  they  might  be  appointed ;  and  in  view  of  the 
apxnroaching  siege  of  Paris,  which  was  even  then  immi- 
nent, it  was  thought  that  most  likely  they  would  be 
retained  for  work  in  the  capital ;  if  she  chose.  Miss 
Trevelyan  might  join  them  :  she  at  once  agreed,  and 
received  the  red-cross  badge  in  token  that  she  was 
enrolled  in  the  Society.  She  was  told  the  hour  at 
which,  six  days  later,  she  was  to  join  the  party  at 
Victoria  Station,  and  went  away  feeling  thankful 
that,  whether  she  ever  saw  Bertrand  Lisle  again  or 
not|  she  would  have  a  glorious  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  that  Divine  One  who  came  on 
earth  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  physical  and  mental, 
wheresoever  He  might  find  it. 

Mary's  next  task  was  to  go  and  teU  Mrs.  Parry  of 
her  intention,  and  here  she  was  met  by  an  unex- 
pected difficulty.    Her  kind  old  nurse  said  not  a  word 


to  dissuade  her  from  her  dangerous  purpose,  for  she 
knew  the  resolute  self-devotion  of  her  child  too  veil 
to  hope  that  she  could  be  shaken  in  it;  bat  tfter 
she  had  overcome  the  nervous  trembling  which  seiied 
her  when  she  first  heard  that  her  pale  delicate  Miiy 
was  going  into  those  dreadful  scenes,  and  had  visbd 
away  the  tears  which  dimmed  her  twinkling  ej% 
she  said,  "  Very  well,  my  sweet  lamb,  if  yoa  most 
go,  may  heaven  protect  and  save  yon ;  but  I  «m 
going  too." 

"  Oh  no,  dearest  nurse ;  impossible ! "  exdaimed 
Mary ;  "  at  your  age,  and  with  your  infirm  health 
you  could  never  stand  the  fatigues  we  shall  h&Te 
to  endure;  and  you  know  I  shall  not  need  any  pro- 
tection. I  shall  be  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Society." 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  and  I  can  well  nnderstand  ihik 
the  Society  would  not  choose  to  be  encumbered  with  a 
worn-out  old  woman  like  me ;  so  I  shall  not  go  to 
be  actually  with  you,  nor  will  I  even  travel  with  yoo, 
but  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  and  be  at  hand  if  yoa  wad 
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Mary  flung  her  arms  round  her  neck. 

"  Ton  good  dear  nurse !  thank  heaven  for  jonr 
love,  at  least,  though  it  is  all  I  have  on  earth;  bit 
I  cann«t  bear  to  think  of  your  leaving  the  peace  ud 
comfort  of  England  at  such  a  time  as  this :  yoa  knov 
Paris  is  likely  to  be  besieged,  and  there  will  be  giot 
misery  and  suffering  there,  I  fear." 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  I  should  go,  as  I  think 
I  can  be  of  use  quite  independent  of  you.  YoamosE 
know  I  have  a  friend  there— she  is  the  wife  of  a  maa 
they  call  a  colporteur,  a  sort  of  missionary,  who  goes 
about  selling  Bibles  to  the  poor  benighted  heatheo 
French.  His  wife  lives  in  Paris,  and  he  travels  aboot. 
He  is  away  just  now,  she  does  not  know  where.  H« 
may  have  been  killed,  for  anything  she  knows,  inaU 
the  massacring  that  has  been  g^ing  on,  and  she  is 
very  ill,  all  alone  there  with  seven  ohildren,  the 
youngest  a  new-bom  infant ;  and  she  made  some  one 
write  a  letter  for  her  to  me,  saying  how  lonelj  aad 
helpless  she  was,  so  it  is  my  clear  duty  to  go  ac<l 
help  her,  and  you  need  say  nothing  more,  my  prettr 
Mary,  for  I  can  be  obstinate  as  well  as  yon.  I  shall 
start  to-morrow  morning,  and  be  ready  to  reoeiTe 
you,  if  you  should,  want  me  the  first  moment  7^0 
come,  or  at  any  time.  So  now  make  yourself  satis- 
fied, and,  help  me  to  find  a  nice  home  for  my  dear 
cockatoo,  for  that  is  more  on  my  mind  than  anythinf 
else." 

Mrs.  Pftrry  had  talked  herself  out  of  breath  is 
her  eagerness,  and  Mary  saw  it  was  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  oppose  her  further,  so  she  gravely  entered  into 
the  question  of  "cockle's"  lodgings,  which  w»* 
happily  settled  by  the  offer  of  the  landlady  of  the 
house  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  on  the  foUowisf 
morning  she  saw  her  kind  old  nurse  off  by  the  H^ 
train  for  Paris,  after  having  had  the  address  of  tbf 
colpwrteurt  wife  duly  impressed  on  her. 
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A  few  days  later,  and  the  evening  before  Mary  her- 
self was  to  start  had  arrived — she  hod  been  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  Childrens*  Hospital  after  the  return  of 
the  Lady  Superintendent  until  ehe  should  decide  on 
her  own  plans — and  she  was  alone  in  the  sitting- 
room,  while  every  one  else  was  engaged  in  the  wards, 
making  her  final  arrangements  for  the  journey  next 
day,  when  the  neat  prim-looking  portress  came  to 
tell  her  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  her.  She 
could  not  guess  who  it  might  be,  but  thinking  it  was 
probably  one  of  the  travelling  party,  desired  him  to 
be  shown  in.  There  was  a  quick  step  in  the  passage, 
and,  brushing  past  the  staid  servant  in  his  excite- 
ment, Charlie  Davenant  came  rushing  in,  and  seised 
her  hand  in  both  of  his  with  so  vehement  a  grasp  as 
almost  to  crush  it. 

"  How  thankful  I  am  that  I  am  still  in  time  to  see 
you  again ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  you,  but 
quite  surprised ;  I  did  not  know  you  were  anywhere 
near  London.*' 

"  Nor  should  I  have  been  had  I  not  heard  that  yon 
were  filing,  like  a  saint  as  yon  are,  to  give  your  dear 
beautiful  life  to  help  all  those  poor  sufferers  over  the 
water ! " 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  nurses  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  said  that  /'  Tottie "  refused  to  go  to 
sleep  till  Miss  Mary  came  to  give  her  a  good-night 
kiss. 

•'  Will  you  wait  for  me  a  few  minutes,"  said  Mary 
to  Charlie  Davenant,  "  I  shall  be  bick  almost  imme- 
diately, bat  I  cannot  refuse  this  poor  little  one  on 
my  last  day." 

"I  will  wait  for  you  all  night,  if  you  like,"  he 
answered,  impulsively,  "  but  you  must  come  back,  for 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  which  you  must 
hear.** 

"  I  shall  come,"  she  said,  smiling,  and  followed 
the  nurse  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
Habt  Tbeysltan  soon  came  back,  leaving  sleepy 
Tottie  quite  willing  to  let  her  round  eyes  close 
Jrhen  once  she  had  seen  her  dear  lady,  and  she 
found  Charlie  Davenant  contemplating  with  a  rue- 
ful face  the  various  preparations  for  her  departure, 
which  were  to  be  seen  around  him. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Trevelyan,  how  I  wish  you  wero  safe  • 
back  again ! "  he  said,  with  a  great  sigh. 

"  We  are  safe  everywhere,  you  know,  if  we  would 
only  believe  it,"  she  answered,  "since  whatever 
happens  is  by  the  will  of  Him  who  knows  what 
is  best  for  us;  but  now  may  I  hear  what  it  is 
you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"It  concerns  Laura  Wyndham,"  he  answered, 
gravely.  "I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  she 
is  likely  to  prove  as  false  to  Mr.  Lisle  as  she  has 
been  to  poor  John  Bemberton. 
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Mary  turned  round,  and  looked  at  bim  quite 
aghast  at  his  words.     "  It  is  impossible,"  she  said. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  certain,  knowing  Lurline  as 
I  do,"  he  answered;  "fate  has  thrown  another 
man  in  her  way,  who  will  suit  her  far  better,  at 
the  very  time  when  she  was  becoming  convinced  that 
her  engagement  with  a  soldier  who  had  joined  the 
French  army  was  an  exceedingly  bad  speculation. 
I  suppose  you  know  she  has  had  another  letter  from 
Bertrand  since  he  entered  on  the  campaign  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  heard  nothing,"  said  Maiy,  breath- 
lessly.  ";Has  there  been  news  of  him  ?  oh,  tell  me!" 
and  as  he  saw  how  her  chest  heaved,  and  her  faint 
colour  went  and  came,  his  heart  burned  with  mingled 
pity  and  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  her 
happiness  had  been  stolen  from  her. 

"  The  letter  had  been  sent  by  the  field-post,  and  it 
had  only  reached  her  a  day  or  two  before  I  saw  her 
yesterday :  it  was  short,  and  Mr.  Lisle  had  written 
it  apparently  with  much  difficulty,  and  with  his  left 
hand." 

"  Is  he  hurt  ?"  Mary^s  blanched  lips  could  scarcely 
frame  the  question. 

"He  is  hurt,  but  not  vitally.  It  seems  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  French  army  as  Bertrand  de  L'Isle, 
just  in  time  to  take  his  share  in  the  dxeadfol  battle 
of  Qravelotte.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  escaping 
from  it  with  his  life,  and  without  a  fatal  wound; 
but  he-  has  had  a  serious  and  painful  iz^ury  to  his 
right  arm,  which  has  completely  incapacitated  him 
from  using  it,  the  elbow-joint  has  been  shattered 
by  a  bullet,  and  it  may  ultimately  have  to  be  am- 
putated. In  the  meantime,  however,  those  who  are 
fighting  for  unhappy  France  may  not  stop  to  think 
of  their  own  troubles,  and  as  Mr.  Lisle  cannot  go 
again  into  action  in  this  state,  he  has  volunteered  for 
a  service  of  even  grater  danger,  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  carry  dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war 
to  the  military  commander  in  Paris.  The  Pmsnans. 
as  you  know,  are  said  to  be  advancing  on  the  coital, 
and  Mr.  Lisle  felt  so  doubtful  if  he  could  reach  his 
destination  in  safety,  that  he  wished  Lurline  to  know 
it  was  possible  she  might  never  hear  from  him  again.^ 
Charlie  stopped  abruptly,  terrified  at  the  look  of  a$rcBj 
on  Mary's  white  face.  "  Let  me  get  you  some  water  I " 
he  exclaimed,  starting  up;  "you  look  so  faint;  I  ought 
not  to  have  told  you  this." 

."  No,  no ! "  she  gasped,  holding  out  a  trembling 
hand  to  stop  him — "I  must  know  all!  tell  me,  I 
beseech  you !  tell  me  every  word  you  heard !  I  m 
certain  that  as  yet,  at  least,  he  is  not  dead — I  shoold 
have  felt  it  if  he  had  been.  Oh,  Charlie!  keep 
nothing  back  from  me  I " 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him  hj  bis 
Christian  name,  and  although  he  saw  sho  had  dont" 
it  unconsciously,  he  could  not  refuse  the  request  sbo 
had  made  in  such  terms,  even  were  it  injurioos  to 
her  to  comply  with  it. 

"  Mr.  Lisle  wrote  this  letter  just  before  starting 
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on  his  perilous  journey ;  he  s&id  thab  in  the  con- 
fusion atben4ing^  the  terrible  battle  he  had  lost 
everything  he  had  with  him,  including  his  money, 
and  that  he  now  possessed  nothing  in  the  werld  but 
the  horse  which  had  been  given  him  for  all  such 
portions  of  the  distance  to  Paris  as  could  not  be 
traversed  by  any  other  means,  and  that,  he  feared, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  troops,  would 
be  nearly  the  whole  way.  He  added,  that  he  should 
be  beholden  to  the  hospitality  of  the  country  people 
where  he  travelled  for  mere  subsistence,  as  a  few 
stray  sons,  which  might  buy  him  one  meal,  was 
literally  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  money  was, 
unliappily,  too  scarce  in  the  army  at  that  moment 
for  him  to  dream  of  asking  for  any.  He  is  a  brave, 
noble  fellow  !"  added  Charlie,  enthusiastically. 

"  And  so,  alone  and  in  pain,  with  his  life  in  danger 
every  instant,  he  is  making  that  dreadful  journey," 
said  Mary,  with  tears  welling  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes ;  and  what  do  yon  think  was  Lurline^s  com- 
ment on  this  letter  from  the  man  whose  wife  she 
would  have  been  but  for  this  war  ?  '  She  said  it  gave 
ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  she  had  shown  in  de- 
ciding to  give  him  up  from  the  moment  she  heard  he 
had  resigned  his  appointment  and  joined  the  army. 
'  It  is  pretty  plain,'  she  said, '  in  what  guise  he  will 
come  out  of  the  war — if  he  lives  to  come  out  of  it  at 
all — as  a  broken  down,  one-armed  soldier,  without  a 
penny  in  the  world ;  and  that  is  certainly  not  a  posi- 
tion he  will  dnd  me  disposed  to  share.' " 

•*  Mr.  Davenant,"  said  Mary,  starting  to  her  feet, 
"  for  very  shame  it  cannot  be  that  Laura  ever  spoke 
such  words  as  these ;  you  must  have  misunderstood 
her!"  and  the  indignation  she  felt  sent  a  glow  over 
her  white  face,  and  dispelled  the  faintness  which 
had  nsarly  overcome  her. 

'*  I  assure  you  I  could  not  mistake  her,"  said 
Charlie,  ''for  she  talked  over  the  whole  matter  at 
grreat  length  and  with  the  utmost  coolness.  I  think, 
in  her  anxiety  to  be  married,  she  might  not  so  com- 
pletely have  discarded  Mr.  Lisle  tUl  she  saw  how  his 
affairs  would,  turn  out,  if  it  had  not  been  that  she 
expects  the  offer  of  an  alliance  infinitely  more 
splendid'than  his  would  have  been,  even  in  his  former 
position,  and  she  is  glad  to  be  free  in  order  to  secure  it." 

Mary  sat  down  again  in  silence,  she  was  too  gentle 
to  speak  the  contempt  and  almost  loathing  with 
which  such  conduct  filled  her ;  but  after  a  moment 
she  asked  Charlie  if  he  meant  to  imply  that  Laura 
was  likely  to  marry  some  other  man. 

"  Certain,  I  should  say,  if  the  gentleman  continues 
to  be  as  willing  as  he  seems  to  be  at  present ;  but  as 
thoy  have  only  known  each  other  ten  days  I  suppose 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  wait  as  long  as  he  can 
before  definitely  asking  her  to  marry  him.  It  will 
not  be  very  long,  however,  for  it  seems  he  is  anxious 
to  get  back  'to  Italy  as  fast  as  possible,  and  he  has 
told  Mrs.  Wyndham  he  would  like  to  take  Laisa 
with  him  as  his  wife.     But  I  have  not  yet  explained 


to  you  that  he  is  a  Mr.  Brant,  an  enormously  wealthy 
merchant,  who  has  a  sort  of  palace  in  the  beautiful 
city  where  Mr.  Lisle  lived.  He  brought  Lurline  some 
jewels  which  Bertrand  wished  to  send  her,  and  thus 
made  her  acquaintance,  and  he  has  already  given  her 
thoroughly  to  understand  that  if  she  marries  him 
she  will  have  every  luxury  and  pleasure  which  money 
can  procure.  You  know  what  a  temptation  that 
must  be  to  the  Lorelei." 

**It  is  terrible!"  said  Mary;  "Bertrand  loves  her." 

"  Or  thinks  he  does,"  replied  Charlie,  with  a  smile, 
"  he  was  dazzled  and  infatuated,  but  I  think  when 
Lurline  shows  herself  to  him  in  her  true  colours,  as 
she  now  will,  he  may  find  his  love  for  her  was  much 
more  aa  imagination  than  a  reality." 

"  Bat  he  will  suffer — he  must  suffer  in  being  so 
betrayed.** 

"  Lurline  is  not  worth  it  if  he  does,"  said  Charlie, 
sharply ;  "  the  man  she  is  likely  to  marry  will  suit 
her  far  better.  I  saw  him ;  he  came  in  while  I  was 
there  yesterday,  and  his  character  may  be  read  on 
his  face — a  hard,  cold,  selfish  man  of  the  werld,  who 
has  his  own  interests  at  heart  and  nothing  else ;  if  he 
marries  the  Lorelei  it  will  be  because  it  is  convenient 
for  his  own  purposes,  whatever  they  may  be.  Lurline 
carried  him  off  into  the  back  drawing-room  to  talk 
to  him  in  private,  so  6oon  as  he  appeared,  and  it  was 
then  I  got  Mrs.  Wyndham  to  tell  me  the  whole 
history  of  his  acquaintance  witJi  them.  She  says  he 
is  very  anxious  to  be  married  that  he  may  have  an 
English  lady  to  manage  his  princely  establishment 
abroad ;  but  he  has  to  return  there  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  and  she  believes  that  he  will  have  the  marriage 
settled  and  finally  accomplished  in  time  to  take 
Lurline  home  with  him." 

"  So  soon !  while  even  yet  Bertrand  believes  her 
engaged  to  him,"  said  Mary,  slowly;  "  Mr.  Davenant, 
it  is  inconceivable;  I  cannot  give  credit  to  it !" 

"  I  believe  there  is  another  motive  weighing  with 
Lurline  at  this  moment  which  I  almost  shrink  from 
telling  you,"  said  Charlie,  half  reluctantly ;  "  yet  it 
seems  best  you  should  know  all.  *  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  has  been  very  unwell  since  he  has  been  in 
town,  and  the  doctors  have  told  both  his  wife  and 
daughter  that  he  has  an  incurable  malady,  which  is 
certain  to  end  his  life  very  soon.  Were  he  to  die 
the  Lorelei  would  be  completely  without  a  home,  as 
Mrs.  Wyndham  would  have  to  go  back  to  her  own 
friends,  and  I  think  Laura  wishes  to  provide  an 
establishment  for  herself  before  that  event." 

"  Mr.  Davenant,  I  must  hope  that  you  are  judging 
poor  Laura  too  harshly,"  said  Mary,  with  enough  oi 
reproach  in  her  gentle  voice  to  malce  Charlie  stumble 
uncomfortably  to  his  feet,  saying,  "  Anyhow,  I  dare 
say  you  have  had  enough  of  me  and  my  surmises, 
so  I  will  leave  you  now ;  but  let  me  tell  you  ouo 
more  fact  which  you  ought  to  know :  Lurline  wrote 
to  you  to  ask  for  yonr  address  in  Paris,  did  she 
not  ?  " 
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*'  Tes ;  and  I  sent  it  to  her.  Letters  forwarded  to 
the  care  of  Madame  Bmnot,  the  wife  of  the  colporteur 
with  whom  norse  Parry  is  going  to  lodge^  will  always 
reach  me  safely." 

"  Well,  Lurline  told  me  why  she  had  asked  you  for 
it.  She  said  she  certainly  should  have  to  write  to 
Mr.  Lisle  very  soon  on  a  matter  of  importance,  and 
as  she  had  not  the  remotest  idea  where  he  was,  or 
was  likely  to  be,  she  should  send  her  letter  to  yon, 
and  ask  you  to  give  it  to  him,  as  yon  would  be  cer- 
tain to  find  him  oat."  Charlie  glanced  furtively  at 
Mary  as  he  spoke,  but  the  quiet  digputy  of  her 
manner  was  not  ruffled  for  a  moment ;  she  was  far 
above  the  petty  spite  of  such  a  woman  as  Laura 
Wyndham.  She  made  no  remark  on  Charlie's  state- 
ment,  but,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  she  said, 
"  It  may  be  long  before  we  meet  again,  Mr.  Davenant, 
if  ever;  let  me  gvajk  you  my  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness  wherever  you  may  be.'' 

He  caught  her  hand,  and  wrung  it  in  both  of  his. 
"And  you.  Miss  Trevelyan,  come  back  safe— oh, 
come  back  safe !  We  cannot  spare  such  as  you  are 
out  of  this  wicked  world,"  and  then,  overcome  by 
his  emotion,  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

Not  much  more  than  four  and  twenty  hours  later 
Mary  Trevelyan  was  seated  on  the  deck  of  the  steam 
packet  which  was  conveying  her  and  her  associates 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  It  was  a  most  lovely  night, 
so  fair  and  peaceful  that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  to 
believe  the  land  whose  quiet  shore  was  already  loom- 
ing in  sight  could  really  be  convulsed  by  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  rent  from  end  to  end  by  struggles 
not  only  against  the  common  foe  but  amongst  her 
own  children — ^France  was  even  then  dose  on  the 
terrible  disgrace  and  disaster  of  the  day  at  Sedan — 
but  here  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  breath  of  wind, 
not  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  Channel,  which  lay 
like  a  sea  of  glass  mirroring  the  pure  stars  in  its 
depth.  Mary  sat  at  the  side  of  the  vessel  near  the 
helm,  apart  from  the  strangely  miscellaneous  crowd 
which  thronged  the  deck ;  even  those  under  whose 
care  she  was  travelling  were  strangers  to  her,  and 
she  preferred  to  be  alone  with  her  own  thoughts; 
they  had  wandered  back,  although  she  had  so  much 
to  occupy  her  in  the  present,  to  the  night  of  her  own 
birth,  when  her  unknown  father  had  found  a  g^ve 
in  just  such  calm  and  waveless  waters.  Ever  since 
she  had  known,  through  Laura  Wyndham's  heartless 
revelation,  the  share  that  Mr.  Lisle  had  unfortunately 
taken  in  her  father's  death,  she  had  felt  a  yearning 
compassion  for  the  parents  she  had  never  known,  but 
of  Mr.  Lisle,  her  kind  and  constant  friend,  she  thought 
only  with  a  tender  regret  for  all  the  remorse  and 
suffering  he  had  endured  by  a  wholly  unintentional 
act ;  she  knew  him  far  too  well  to  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  he  had  been  to  blame,  and  she  well  re- 
membered how  the  reproaches  of  his  over  sensitive 
conscience  had  poisoned  all  his  subsequent  life.  She 
went  OB  to  think  how  glad  she  was  that  he  too  was 


now  at  rest,  so  that  he  was  saved  all  the  misery  he 
would  have  endured  in  the  knowledge  of  his  dear 
son's  danger,  and  became  quite  absorbed  in  her 
recollections. 

Ever  since  Mary  had  sat  down  thus  and  lost  her- 
self in  these  reflections,  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  large 
doak  with  a  broad  brimmed  felt  hat  coming  down 
over  his  forehead,  had  been  standing  close  to  her, 
leaning  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  rail  of  the  vessel, 
and  looking  steadily  back  to  the  English  coast.  But 
she  had  not  noticed  him  among  the  numbers  round 
her,  and  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  his  addressing 
her. 

,  "Does  not  this  seem  almost  like  the  test  of 
Paradise  after  the  battle  of  life  is  over,  Mis 
Trevelyan?"  he  said,  in  a  low  deep-toned  voice.  She 
looked  up  at  him  in  great  astonishment  How  did  he 
know  her  ?  who  was  he  ?  He  saw  at  once  that  she  was 
at  a  loss,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he  said,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Trevelyan,  I  thought  you  had  recog^nised 
me.  She  did  recognise  him,  for  the  face,  so  stzangely 
worn  and  altered,  was  that  of  John  Pemberton.  He 
looked  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  had  done  when 
he  left  Chiverley,  and  there  was  a  settled  sadness  on 
his  heavy  features,  but  the  dark  honest  eyes  seemed 
brighter  thay  they  used  to  be,  and  met  her  own  with 
a  more  open  fearless  gaze. 

"  Mr.  Pembejton,"  she  said,  cordially  giving  him 
her  hand ;  "  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  but 
how  do  you  come  to  be  here,  are  yon  too  going  to 
Paris  P" 

"  Yes,  I  have  joined  the  Sodety  for  the  Belief  of 
the  Sick  and  Wounded,  like  yourself,  though  I  cannot 
hope  to  be  so  useful  as  you  will  be ;  still  if  I  can  do 
nothing  better  I  can  fetch  and  carry  for  others.'" 

"  You  will  find  enough  to  do,"  said  Mary;  "  I  think 
men  are  almost  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  women ; 
but  excuse  me,  I  am  ignorant  in  such  matters,  you 
have  not  had  time  to  become  a  clergyman,  have 
you  ?" 

"  No,  oh  no,"  he  said,  with  a  shudder ;  "  after  sndi 
a  career  as  mine  for  the  last  two  years,  I  must  put 
myself  to  some  severe  test  before  I  dare  to  seek  so 
high  an  honour ;  it  is  for  that  reason  I  am  going 
among  the  victims  of  the  war.  I  think  I  may  find 
the  means  there  to  suffer  for  others." 

"Alas!  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  yon  will 
suffer,  as  all  must  do  in  the  midst  of  such  unparalleled 
miseries,"  said  Mary. 

"  Suffering,  torture,  death,  oh,  how  gladly  would  I 
welcome  them  aU  if  only  through  the  last  extreme 
of  pain  I  might  straggle  up  to  the  feet  of  my  for- 
giving Saviour!" 

And  as  he  spoke  John  Pemberton  stretched  oat 
his  arms  for  a  moment  towards  the  midnight  skr. 
then  letting  them  fall  once  more  on  the  ruling, 
buried  his  face  upon  them,  and  Mary  remained  by 

his  side  in  silence. 

{To  be  coniiHutd,) 
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HE  perception  of  his  way  is  not  in 
man.    The  Yery  light  that  is  in  him 
is  darkness,  and  with  a  bedimmed 
understanding  he  sees  not  the  way 
of  life  and  of  peace.    Blinded  or  be- 
donded  with  sin,  he  takes  a  false  view  of  his 
powers,  position,  and  prospects,  and  has  no  clear 
gniding  knowledge  of  his  duty,  his  deserts,  or  his 
destiny.      The  capabilities  and  faculties    of  his 
manhood  will  be  exercised,  for  he  is  an  active  and 
restless  being;  but  he  sees  not  adequately  what 
he  is,  he  discerns  not  clearly  what  he  ought  to 
be.     Having  lost   the  knowledge  of  his  Father 
and  God,  he  cannot  find  his  way  back  to  virtue 
and  glory.    The  perception  of  his  way  is  not  in  him. 
Nor  is   the  choice  of  his  way  in  man.    It  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  so  long  a  slave,  that 
slavery  becomes  a  second  nature  to  him ;  he  may 
hug  the  chains  of  his  bondage  and  care  nothing 
for  liberty.     So  the  Israelites,  even  in  the  breezy 
wilderness,  and  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
God,  longed  to  get  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 
Now,  man,  when  placed  in  circumstances  where 
the  true  path  of  his  manhood  is  pointed  out  to 
him,  does  not  of  himself  choose  it,  and  does  not 
care  for  it.    Many  things  are  more  attractive  to 
him  than   his  own  proper  way.    Although  the 
light  of  Divine  Bevelation  shines  upon  him,  show- 
ing  him  what  he  was,  what  he  is,  and  what  he 
may  become,  he  is  indifferent  to  the  true  dignity, 
birthright,  and  glory  of  his  own  nature.    To  him, 
in  this  respect,  the  admonition  has  deep  and  sug- 
gestive meaning — "  Ask  of  the  beasts,  and  they 
shall  teach  thee."    The  lion  struggles  for  liberty, 
and  the  bird  flies  from  the  cage  of  its  imprison- 
ment when  the  door  is  left  open ;  but  man,  with 
liberty  offered  him,  and  glory  too,  chooses  not  the 
way  in  which  alone  his  manhood  can  rise  to  its 
legitimate  power  and  sacred  royalty.    Deep  and 
wide  is  our  degradation,  terrible  our  degeneracy, 
and  complete  our  ruin. 

This  is  still  more  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the 
pursuit  of  his  way  is  not  in  man.  He  may  be 
given  to  nee  it,  by  varied  motives  and  mighty 
power  he  may  be  led  into  it,  bat  he  is  ever  prone 
to  wander;  and  even  when  his  way  is  again  by 
grace  put  into  his  soul,  he  is  apt  to  forget  it  or  to 
neglect  it.  Yerily,  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  guide  morally  or  spiritually  his  own  steps. 
**  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  and  man 
by  wisdom  knows  not  himself. 

How  sorrowfal,  then,  is  the  acknowledgment, 
**  O  liord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 


himself."  No  fact  is  sadder,  yet  none  more  true. 
In  this  respect  man  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  all 
other  creatures.  So  soon  as  we  begin  to  live,  we 
begin  to  go  astray.  Examine  the  annals  of  the 
nations  and  the  records  of  humanity,  and  you  do 
not  find  a  man  who  naturally  accords  to  God  His 
supremacy,  or  who  yields  to  his  own  manhood  the 
respect  and  homage  that  are  its  due.  How  has 
the  gold  become  dim  and  the  fine  gold  changed ! 
That  which  brightly  bore  the  image  of  the  heavenly 
man  bears  the  image  of  the  earthly.  The  sanctions 
of  law,  the  arrangements  of  government,  the  rules 
and  conventionalisms  of  society,  the  influences  of 
education,  are  all  so  many  curbs  and  forces  brought 
to  bear  on  man  to  keep  him  within  bounds,  so  that 
his  path,  if  possible,  shall  be  virtuous  and  harmless; 
but  nothing  that  is  the  product  of  mere  human 
wisdom  or  power  can  again  set  man  right,  or  put 
the  true  way  of  his  nature  within  him  as  it  was  at 
flrst.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  text  is  the  cry 
of  helplessness  and  the  wail  of  misery  :  '*  0  Lord, 
I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself." 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  God  is  addressed  in  this 
acknowledgment  suggests  hope,  for  He  hath  said, 
'*  O  Israel,  thou  host  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  Me 
is  thy  help." 

II.  The  words  of  the  prophet  may,  therefore,  be 
also  viewed  as  an  appeal  to  (jod.  In  God  above, 
the  true  way  of  man  can  be  found,  and  the  very 
triumph  of  his  Grospel  is  in  the  assurance  given 
us:  '*I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts." 

1.  The  greatness  of  man's  degeneracy  shows  how 
utterly  useless  is  all  human  help.  In  some  sense 
man  is  still  a  law  unto  himself,  and  his  moral 
nature,  though  distorted  and  fallen,  may  still  be 
appealed  to ;  but  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  are  the 
theories  which  make  humanity,  as  it  were,  a  God, 
and  capable  of  working  out  its  own  spiritual  trans, 
formation.  All  history  declares  that  this  is  im- 
possible :  man's  help  is  in  God  alone.  He  alone 
knows  our  condition,  circumstances,  and  destiny, 
and  he  alone  can  meet  our  need  by  putting  our 
way  again  within  us,  so  that  a  redeemed  and 
renovated  nature  shall  become  the  law  of  our  being. 
The  very  language  of  the  prophet  in  this  passage, 
humbly  confessing  ruin  and  incompetence,  is  an 
appeskl  to  Gk>d  for  this  gracious  and  marvellous 
restoration. 

From  the  Creator  alone,  then,  man  can  expect 
the  recovery  and  restoration  of  his  way.  It  is  not 
Nature,  nor  her  teaching,  which  can  do  it.  The  stars 
in  their  courses^  and  the  marvels  of  the  world 
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around  us,  have  from  the  first  been  saying,  **  The  ^  quenee  of  his  sin  and  folly,  and  puts  him  in  a 
hand  that  made  us  is  Divine,"  bat  their  voice  |  position  to  receive  anew  the  image  of  his  God,  and 
cannot  qnicken  man.      No  merQ  outward  rule  is    the  ti*ue  way  of  his  own  proper  nature, 
sufficient,  no  voice  of  external  authority  ean  meeb        There  must  be  Regeneration  as  well  as  redemp- 
the  case.    This  has  been  sounding  in  the  ears  of .  tion,  and  God  has  provided  for  this  by  the  poirar 
humanity  for  many  ages,  but  without  effect.    What    of  the  truth,  and  the  quickening  energy  of  Hb' 
the  law — even  enforced    by  the  thunderings  of  |  Spirit.    The  new  birth,  the  new  spiritual  creaiuon, 
Sinai — could  not  do,  because  it  was  weak  through    is  really  the  setting-up  of  man's  way  once  more 
the  flesh,  God  has  done  in  the  Gospel  of  His  only-    within  him,  and  no  man  can  reach  it  without 
begotten  Son.     Man's  way  may  again  be  restored    being  born  again.    The  germ  of  a  new  existence^ 
and  established  within  him,  so  that  he  may  march    and  the  element  of  a  new  character,  must  take 
in  all  the  majesty  of  a  new  nature  to  glory.     This  '  possession  of  the  soul.     Old  things  pass  away,  and 
is  the  grand  provision  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  unfold  .  all   things  become  new.      The  enthronement  of 
it  is  the  great  burden  of  revelation.    It  is  when  a   man's  way  in  himself  is  not  without  a  struggle,  and 
man  feels  that  his  way  is  not  in  himself,  when  he    to  follow  this  way,  amid  the  influences  of  evil  and 
feels  that  he  has  gone  astray,  like  a  lost  sheep,  that   the  tendencies  of  the  "  old  man,"  involves  a  coo- 
he  is  utterly  helpless  and  ruined,  and  can  find  no    flict ;  but  victory  will  bo  on  the  sido  of  redeemed 
way  of  peace,  or  purity,  or  true  progress — it  is    and  renovated  manhood.    The  old  becomes  era- 
then   that  he  will  welcome  with  gladness    and    cifled,  and  the  new  becomes  triumphant ;  the  soal 
gratitude  the  truth  that  there  is  all-sufficient  help    becomes  dead  xmto  sin,  and  alive  unto  righteous- 
for  him  in  God,    "  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a   ness  and  to  God.    Thus,  in  the  expressive  language 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  of  Scripture,  a  man  comes  to  himself.    In  this  my, 

2.  What,  then,  is  God's  method  of  restoring  man  by  the  I'enewing  of  the  mind,  he  proves  what  is  tbe 
to  his  true  position  and  dignity,  and  of  putting  good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.  Thai 
his  way  again  within  himP  It  consists  of  two  j  willbecomes  his  law,unconsciously  ruling  him  from 
parts,  both  of  which  are  needful  to  this  great  end.  day  to  day,  and  his  walking  with  God  in  duij 
There  must  be  redemption  and  regeneration ;  and  and  devotedness  will  be  but  the  outward  evideDce 
God,  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  has  provided  both.  !  and  expression  of  the  new  life  within  him.    Is  nc^ 

First,  as  to  BedempHon,  Man,  as  a  creature  of  this  the  highest  style  of  being  P  Is  not  this  tk 
Grod,  is  under  moral  government,  but  having  de- ,  noblest  distinction  of  manhood,  not  to  be  told  cfss 
parted  from  his  Maker  and  lost  his  way,  he  is  '.  duty  from  the  outside,  not  to  be  driven  to  it  hy  as 
under  condemnation  as  a  sinner  and  a  rebel.  As  |  external  authority,  but  to  do  it  as  the  natoisl 
a  child  of  disobedience,  a  wayward  and  prodigal  action  of  a  law  within  us,  and  the  spontanecss 
son  of  the  Infinite  Father,  he  has  exposed  himself ,  operation  of  a  new  life  P  The  bee  requires  no  oat- 
to  tremendous  consequences.  Guilt  is  upon  him  *  ward  teaching  to  seek  the  flowers  that  yield  ii 
that  must  drag  him  to  perdition,  if  it  is  not  re-  j  honey,  and  to  shun  the  flowers  that  would  hart  ra 
moved.  Before  the  law  of  his  being  can  be  again  |  life ;  so  he  is  the  loftiest  and  most  God-like  mtf 
put  within  him,  satisfaction  must  be  found  for  his  I  who  is  a  holy  law  unto  himself,  passing  throogt 
wandering  and  his  sin.  He  must  be  redeemed  the  world  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  ohlig*^- 
from  condemnation  and  delivered  from  guilt.  The  tion,  not  from  the  authority  of  an  external  ooffl- 
law  which  he  has  violated  must  be  maintained;  i  mand,  but  from  the  force  of  a  new  life. 
the  government  which  he  has  sinned  against  must  |  This  majesty  of  a  new  nature,  this  God-likenes:^ 
be  upheld ;  and  now  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  i  is  possible  for  man  now  only  through  Christ.  He 
the  world  unto  hiinself.  Christ  Jesus  died,  the  is  at  once  the  Mediator,  the  Master,  and  the  Hode: 
Just  for  the  unjust,  bringing  near  unto  us  the  ;  of  this  new  life.  For  the  liberty,  safety,  and  gjo? 
righteousness  of  God,  so  that  in  Him  we  find  j  of  their  manhood,  men  are  united  to  Christ.  For 
acceptance  and  safety.  Thus,  although  sold  under  ,  their  moral  rescue  and  spiritual  renovation,  ^ 
sin,  condemned  by  law,  and  exposed  to  punish-  urges  them  to  trust  in  Him.  Their  help  and  their 
ment,  we  may  be  delivered.  The  consequence  of  hope  are  in  Him  alone :  without  Him«  and  wished 
our  wrong-doing  and  rebellion  has,  in  a  mysterious  any  conscious  connection  with  Him«  they  rsi} 
sense,  been  borne  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  end  ,  become  rich  or  learned,  they  may  know  much  c- 
the  price  of  our  deliverance  was  His  most  precious  '  men  and  things,  they  may  travel  far  and  wide,th?? 
blood.  Through  Him  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  j  may  be  adorned  with  much  worldly  virtue,  and  i^ 
justifier  of  the  ungodly,  and  he  can  work  in  the  ceive  much  worldly  respect,  but  without  Himt^-; 
sinner  according  to  the  law  of  his  own  wisdom  and  cannot  be  holy,  without  Him  they  canno*  ^ 
mercy.  !  good,  without  Him  they  cannot  be  saved.    Chns 

But  this  is  not  all,  it  is  only  the  outward  pre-  alone  can  enable  sinners  to  quit  themselre?'  -^ 
paration  for  putting  the  law  of  n^anhood  again  men,  and  to  go  fovth  heavenward  with  ali  '"^ 
within*      It  only  delivers  a  'man  from  the  eonse- 1  energy,  liberty,  and  joy  of  a  true  manhood. 
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N  a  'bright  morning  in  the  month  of 
May,  Edith  and  her  nnrse  were  stroll- 
ing on  the  sands  at  one  of  onr  weH- 
known  watering-places. 

They  had  already  enjoyed  the  gentle 
breeze  fi'om  the  sea,  and  the  warm  gladdening  rays 
of  the  sun  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  nurse  ex- 
claimed, "  Look,  Miss  Edith,  at  that  poor  little  boy 
under  the  bridge  of  the  pier ;  he  has  nothing  on  him 
but  rags,  and  looks  so  thin  and  pale.  I  wonder  if  he 
has  had  any  breakfast ! " 

"  Let's  go  and  ask  him,"  replied  Edith,  "  he  really 
does  look  Tery  miserable ;  you  speak,  Mary,  I  don't 
like  to." 

But  before  they  had  time  to  reach  the  place  where 
he  was  sitting,  he  sprung  from  his  seat,  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  and  began  turnijig  summersaults  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  allowing  the  waves  to  wash 
right  over  him.  The  reason  of  this  sudden  anima^ 
tion  soon  appeared.  A  lady  and  gentleman  were 
throwing  halfpence  down  from  the  pier  into  the 
water,  and  this  little  boy  was  exerting  himself  for 
their  amosement  and  his  own  profit ;  having  picked 
up  all  he  could  find,  he  rushed  back  to  his  old  seat, 
and  began  counting  his  gains. 

Mazy  and  her  young  charge  just  reached  the  spot 
as  he  was  tying  up  his  riches  in  the  comer  of  an  old 
piece  of  rag.  Here  Edith  made  signs  for  Mary  to 
speak  to  him. 

*' Would  you  like  a  roll  from  the  baker's,  little 
boy?" 
"  I  don't  mind." 
But  will  you  be  very  glad  if  I  fetch  you  one?*' 
Not  much ;  gi'e  us  a  penny  instead." 
No,  I  can't  do  that ;  but  if  you  sure  hungry  I  will 
buy  yon  something  to  eat.'' 

"  Do  it,  then ;  I  s'pose  I  shall  want  suffin'  to  eat 
before  long." 

"  Here  is  a  biscuit  which  I  have  in  my  bag,  you 
can  eat  it  when  yon  like,"  and  so  saying,  the  two 
walked  away. 

"  Ton  see,"  said  Mary,  "  I  was  mistaken  in  that 
little  boy.    I  thought  he  was  very  poor  and  wretched." 
"  And  so  he  is,"  replied  Edith;   ''he's  all  in  rags, 
and  has  no  shoes  or  cap." 

'*  That  is  nothing,  my  dear  child.  I  feel  sure  if 
you  g^ve  him  all  new  clothes  to-day  he  would  be 
down  here  to-morrow  in  the  same  plight.  I  remem- 
ber just  Buch  a  case  many  years  ago,  when  I  was 
staying  at  the  sea-side  with  a  lady  and  her  children. 
I  was  very  young,  for  it  was  my  first  place;  my 
mistress  was  always  kind  to  poor  people,  and  one 
day  we  found  a  poor  little  boy  nearly  naked  lying 
asleep  on  the  sands ;  we  took  him  up  to  the  house 
where  we  were  staying,  gave  him  a  good  dinner,  and 
sent  him  home  with  a  tidy  suit  of  clothes,  boots,  and 
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cap.  Well,  in  a  few  days  we  found  the  same  boy 
with  his  old  clothes  on  again,  and  he  sat  begging  of 
eveiy  one  who  passed  by ;  we  asked  him  what  he  had 
done  with  his  new  clothes  ?  but  he  not  only  would 
not  tell  ns,  but  was  very  sancy,  and  ran  away,  laugh- 
ing. Now,  I  think  this  child  we  pitied  so  much  jusi 
now  is  another  of  the  same  kind." 

"  What  a  shame  I''  exclaimed  Edith ;  "  I  shan't  give 
any  more  pennies  to  poor  peof)le.'' 

"  You  must  not  say  so,  dear,  exactly,  though  I  do 
think  it  is  always  better  to  pay  for  something  done. 
Now  look  at  that  tidy  little  girl,  with  a  basket  of 
violets  and  primroses ;  go  and  give  her  a  penny  for  a. 
bunch  of  flowers ;  she  must  have  got  up  very  early 
this  morning,  and  walked  a  mile  at  least  to  the  place- 
where  they  grow,  and  then  she  has  made  all  these 
neat  bunches  to  sell." 

"Here  they  are,  nurse;  how  sweet  they  smelly 
won^t  ma  be  delighted !  what  a  nice  little  girl  she  is  V 
did  you  see  her  rosy  cheeks  P" 

'*  Tes,  and  not  only  that,  but  her  nicely-mended 
frock,  dean  pinafore,  and,  though  her  shoes  were 
very  old,  they  were  clean  and  patched ;  we  must  see^ 
when  we  go  home,  if  there  is  an  old  pair  of  yoiira 
done  with,  as  they  would  just  fit  her." 

*'  Oh  yes!"  cried  Edith,  dapping  her  hands  with 
delight.  "  Ma  said  I  was  not  to  wear  the  buttoned 
ones  any  more,  as  they  were  getting  shabby ;  do  let 
me  run  in  and  fetch  them  now,  before  she  goes  away; 
and  there's  a  frock  of  mine  too,  I'm  sure." 
•  "  Stop  a  minute,  we  will  go  in  together,  and  ask 
your  mamma  what  we  may  give  her." 

After  a  very  short  time  the  boots,  and  a  neat- 
print  frock  of  Edith's,  were  packed  up,  and  she 
was  tripping  along  in  a  great  state  of  delight. 
Upon  reaching  the  spot  where  they  had  bought  the 
flowers,  only  the  basket  remained.  Edith  was  so 
disappointed  that  she  could  almost  have  cried  with 
vexation,  when  a  clean  tidy-looking  woman,  with  a. 
baby  in  her  arms,  said,  "  Violets,  miss ;  only  a  penny 
a  bunch." 

"  Where's  the  little  girl  who,  was  selling  these- 
flowers  just  now?"  asked  Edith  of  the  woman. 

"She's  gone  to  do  some  errands  for  a  lady;  sho 
goes  every  day,  and  gets  twopence  for  going,  so  I 
alius  comes  and  sells  the  flowers  whilst  she's  gone." 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  Edith ;  and,  turning  to  Maiy, 
said,  'Met's  walk  up  and  down  here  till  she  comes 
back,  I  do  so  want  to  see  how  she  looks  when  wo 
give  her  these  thiogs." 

They  had  however  only  gone  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  when  they  saw  the  child  running  along  in 
great  haste  in  an  opposite  direction.  "  Look  !  look  l'^ 
cried  Edith,  "  there  she  goes ;  let's  run  after  her ! " 

"  Its  no  use,  we  could  not  catch  her  if  we  did;  she 
is  running  with  all  her  might,  and  is  already  at  tha 
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end  of  the  next  street.  No  wonder  she  is  employed 
to  fetch  errands  if  she  does  them  at  tiiat  rate ;  some 
children  would  have  looked  about  for  playmates,  or 
stopped  to  look  at  the  Ponch-and-Jady  show  across 
the  road.  Yon  had  better  come  and  have  your  bath, 
then  we  shall  find  her  back  selling  her  flowers  by 
that  time,  I've  no  doubt/* 

Edith  was  rather  unwilling  to  wait  so  long,  but 
not  wishing  to  vex  her  kind  nurse,  she  hastened  off 
to  the  bathing-rooms,  for  it  was  'too  cold  to  bathe  in 
the  open  sea. 

Upon  returning  to  the  Parade,  they  soon  found  the 
little  flower-girl,  who  was  so  busy  that  she  did  not 
notice  Edith  and  her  nurse  watching  her  smiling  and 
happy  face,  as  she  sold  the  last  two  bunches  in  her 
basket. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now,  little  girl?" 
asked  Mary.  "What  a  lot  of  violets  you  have  sold 
to-day!" 

Yes,  mum.     Vm  so  glad ! " 
I  suppose  yon  want  to  go  and  play,  after  your 
morning's  work  ?" 

"  If  tiiere's  time.  If  baby's  awake  I  shall  have  to 
take  her  out ;  and  do  you  know  she  is  getting  such  a 
weight,  I  have  to  sit  down  ever  so  many  times.'' 

"  And  what  do  you  like  doing  beet  P"  asked  Mary. 
Looking  at  picture-books,  and  reading  stories." 
Can  yon  read  well  ?" 

"  I  reads  to  father  now  he's  ill,  and  he's  so  glad ; 
he  says  it  makes  the  time  go  very  fast ;  he  can't  read 
himself,  you  know;  his  father  never  sent  him  to 
school^  nor  mother's  either ;  wasn't  it  a  pity  P" 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  can  read.  I  will  tiy  and  find 
yon  some  books." 

"  Thank  ye,  mum,  that's  very  good  of  you  ;  I  do 
want  some  fresh  ones ;  I've  read  mine  over  and  over 
again." 

Edith  stood  very  patiently  by  her  nurse's  side, 
listening  to  the  conversation,  till,  fearing  she  had 
quite  forgotten  the  pareel,  reminded  her  of  it. 

"We've  brought  you  a  pair  of  boots  and  a 
frock." 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  buy  'em  just  yet,  mum." 

*'  We  don't  want  to  sell  them,"  cried  Edith,  her  face 
crimsoning  at  the  child's  mistake;  "ma  has  sent 
them  as  a  present  to  you,  if  you  like  to  have  them." 

"  Thank  ye,  miss,"  said  the  child,  deeply  blushing; 
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may  I  bring  you  some  fiowers  every  morning  for  a 
week  P  father  doesn't  like  me  to  get  things  for 
nothing ;  do  let  me  do  something  for  them." 

"  If  you  would  like  to  bring  some  flowers  for  a  few 
mornings,"  replied  the  nnrse,  "  you  will  find  os  at 
that  large  white  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill." 

*'  That  I  will,"  said  the  joyful  child,  as  she  put  the 
things  into  her  basket,  and,  wishing  her  kind  friends 
good  morning,  ran  home  in  such  a  state  of  happiness 
as  only  those  can  feel  who  are  satisfied  that  their 
time  has  been  well  spent. 

Edith  and  her  nurse  also  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
having  helped  one  who  was  so  deserving,  and  who 
tried  so  hard  to  help  herself  and  her  parents. 

ML  y. 

"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

237.  What  were  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Saanoel? 

238.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  onr  Lord  Mts  forth 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  and  its  extent 

239.  What  sin  is  mentioned  as  having  oanaed  the 
destruction  of  Tyre  P 

240.  In  the  parable  of  "The  rich  maa  and 
Lazarus,"  how  many  brethren  does  the  rich  nun 
say  he  had  still  living  P 

241.  Quote  the  words  nsed  by  Mosee  at  the  cisd* 
mencement  and  termination  of  the  jounieyingi  of 
the  Israelites. 

242.  Where  were  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonath&n 
buried  P  and  by  whom  P 


AN8WEBS   TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAOX  576. 

224.  Two  talents  of  silver  and  two  changes  ol 
garments  (2  King^  v.  23). 

225.  In  order  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  other 
Churches  (2  Cor.  ix.  2). 

226.  "  They  have  sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  ser- 
pent ;  adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips  "  (Fa.  ckL  3\ 

227.  By  covering  the  spies  with  stalks  of  fiaz,  and 
afterwards  by  letting  them  down  through  a  windov 
by  a  cord  (Joshua  ii.  6 — 16). 

228.  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St  John  (Matt.xviL  I). 

229.  Ahab  (2  Kings  xxii.  30—34),*  and  Josiah  {t 
Chron.  xzxv.  22,  23). 

230.  "  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle  "  (2  Theaa.  iiL  17). 


BONN 
|S  our  good  Lord,  the  gentle  Kazarene, 

Once  human,  vehement  with  sheer  disdain, 
Drave  from  the  cloister  of  the  sacred  fane. 
By  force  and  scourge,  the  clamorous  and  obscene^ 
Together  with  blasphemers,  and  the  mean 

Usurers;   nor  less  than  these,  the  folk  whose 
gold 

Purchased  the  purple  and  fine  raiment,  sold 


ET. 
To  clothe  the  leper-scars  of  the  unclean; 
So  durst  I  deem  to-day  His  anger  moves 

To  answer  them  in  marriage  whoso  deal. 
As  erst  they  dealt  who  haggled  o'er  the  doroi 
On  holy  ground ;  and  no  less  such  as  kneel 
To  ratify  the  traffic  with  an  oath. 
Which  under  His  chastisement  bringeth  both. 

Hom^Gi  TiBWomTK. 


IDummt  tf  Lmn  Lawwh.) 

EVIL    THOUGHTS. 

"Btttnli  bcthat  nMh  bli  itililt,  tliu  lu  tlut  takrth  ■  ottj."- -Pw.  mat 

n-STEBNCE  ipriagia  thearilUionghtr  i  Or  like  k  deadly  anftlie 

XVy    A  bat,  vitli  noiadSM  fliglit.  Deep  hidden  in  the  heart, 

»-^     It  eatan  in,  anwDght,  1  Which  doth  it*  Tigtim  irtdce 

AUnotad  1?  tlw  light ;  I  To  feel  the  pois'noui  dart. 
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Indi^nantij  he  spuniB 
The  reptile  thought  away; 
With  shame  his  spirit  burHS 
To  think  such  thoughts  hold  sway. 
Confess  them  P    No :  nor  probe 
•Their  source  with  morbid  care ; 
It  will  not  cleanse  the  robe 
To  think  how  spots  came  there. 

And  yet  sometimes^  alas ! — 
Like  as  a  cagM  bird 
Before  a  looking-glass 
At  first  with  fright  is  stirred. 


Then,  wheedling,  looks  again. 
And  loves  its  imaged  self — 
So  man  will  first  refrain. 
And  then  deceive  himself ! 

But,  come  ye  whence  ye  may. 
This  thing,  O  thoughts,  I  know 
At  those  who  go  astray 
A  stone  I  dare  not  throw. 
Degrees  there  are  of  ill ; 
Some  conquer,  while  some  fall. 
To  master  thought  and  will 
Is  noblest  work  for  alL 
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chilly    evening,  but    they   had 
1^   wrapped  themselves  up  well,  and  stood  for 
the  last  time   under   the  sycamore-tree, 
•Dorothy  in  the  midst,  striving  hard  to 
keep  back  her  tears.     Sally  made  no  effort 
to  hide  hers,  but  let  them  fall  freely.     It 
was  their  last  evening  at  Hampstead. 
I  shall  get  some  work  to  do,"  said  Will. 
"  So  shaU  I,"  said  Sally. 

"Should  like  to  know  what  a  shrimp  like  you 
could  do !  **  Tom  remarked,  scornfully. 

I  can  draw  men  and  women,"  said  Sally. 
So  you  can,  darUng,"  said  Dorothy ;  "  and  it  is 
such  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  say  you  can  do  even  one 
thing.  I  wonder  if  Sally  covXd  earn  anything.  Men 
and  women  are  things  we  like  to  see,  even  in 
pictures." 

"Oh  yes,  we're  mighty  fond  of  ourselves," 
remarked  Tom. 

"  Tom,  how  much  are  you  going  to  give  the  dad 
out  of  your  money  ?  "  asked  Will. 

"  Mind  your  own  business  ! "  was  the  polite  reply. 
"Dorothy,  when  do  you  begin  to  teach  your 
brats?" 

"Tou  shouldn't  call  them  brats,"  replied  his 
sister.     "  I  begin  on  Monday." 

"  Oh  well,  Sally  and  Will,  you  had  better  go  in. 
You'll  find  Blakesley  there." 

"Mr.  Blakesley  th^re?"  said  Dorothy,  almost 
eagerly. 

"  Yes ;  they'll  tell  him  you  are  out  here ;  so  if  he 
wants  to  see  you  he'll  come." 

-  She  was  anxious  to  see  him  to-night.  She  wanted 
to  hear  what  he  would  say  when  she  told  him  that 
she  had  got  work ;  but  she  was  ashamed  to  confess 
it,  even  to  herself,  and  so  she  remained  behind  with 
Tom.  She  pulled  her  warm  shawl  closer  round  her, 
and  stood  waiting  for  him  to  speak;  but  he   said 


nothing — only  stood  whistling  in  an  uneasy  sort  i 
way  to  himself.  So  she  sat  down  on  the  seat— tk 
dear  old  rickety  seat  db  which  she  would  never  sit 
again  perhaps,  and  began  to  day-dream.  It  was 
strange  how  much  G^rge  Blakesley  entered  into  hs 
thoughts,  now  that  he  had,  as  far  as  was  in  Ms  powa. 
withdrawn  himself  from  her  life.  She  was  so  anxioQ& 
that  he  should  see  that  she  was  not  tho  mere  ve&k 
girl  he  had  thought,  and  that  she  could  put  sos^ 
real  work  and  earnestness  into  her  life,  when  Uta 
time  came  that  they  were  really  needed.  She  did  cot 
care  for  him,  but  she  knew  that  his  praise  was  a  thing 
worth  caring  for,  because  he  only  gave  it  when  it  bad 
been  earned;  and  so  she  waited,  and  tried  to  imagine 
what  ho  would  say  to  her  first  real  etep  in  a  ligbs 
direction. 

"  Doll,"  said  Tom,  solemnly  and  slowly  hreaking  h 
upon  her  thoughts,  "do  you  know  I  think  Pm  a 
beast." 

"  Tom  ! "  she  almost  screamed,  in  her  surprise. 

"  So  I  am,  DoU." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  anxiously  inquired. 

"  Because,  dear,  the  dad's  ruined,  and  we  are  all  02 
tho  highway  to  the  workhouse,  and  you  have  exertp-i 
yourself,  and  are  going  to  teach  brats,  and  Will  ta]k» 
about  grinding,  and  even  Sally  wants  to  help.  Ind 
I  can't  do  anything,  though  I  have  fifty  pounds  i 
year." 

But  why  can't  you  ?  " 

Because  I  kept  that  boat  all  the  Bumnaer,  aca 
you  know  what  a  lazy  lot  we  were,  and  how  you  9S^ 
all  of  us  used  to  hang  about." 

Dorothy  winced  beneath  his  words,  thougrh  then? 
was  no  thought  of  reproach  in  them. 

"  And  80  I  used  to  get  off  easily,  and  pay  anoth^ 
fellow  to  take  some  of  my  work,  and  he's  made  a  \^ 
of  mulls  somehow,  and  now  I  believe  I  shall  get  d> 
missed — sent  off,  you  know.  I  owe  a  lot  on  the  bos* 
score,  and  here  I  am.     I  am  a  regular  bcast^  Do£ 
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Blakesley  told  me  as  mxich  when  I  began,  but  I 
wouldn't  take  it." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  can't  you  work  hivrd  and  retrieve  ?" 
"  I  mean  to  try.  I'm  not  going  to  be  outdone  by 
a  girl.  I  have  got  out  of  the  boat  business,  that's 
one  comfort.  Look  here,  Doll,  I  shall  let  you  manage 
my  money  in  future,  and  I'll  pay  off  as  fast  as  I 
can,  and  g^t  into  something  else,  if  I'm  kicked  out 
where  I  am,  and  make  a  good  start.  Oh,  here  comes 
Blakesley,  so  I'd  better  go.  Give  us  a  kiss,  Dolly. 
I'm  glad  you  are  not  going  to  be  married ;  we  should 
have  missed  you  awfully." 


te 


CHAPTER  Xrm.~"ANOTHEE  QOOD-BTE." 
Will,  Dorothy,"  said  George  Blakesley,  in  his 
usual  quiet  voice,  "are  you  holding  a  reception 
under  the  branches  of  your  favourite  tree  ?"  Then 
he  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  Tom  went  in-doors,  and 
Dorothy  told  him  about  her  pupils.  He  seemed 
pleased,  but  he  gave  her  no  praise,  and  she  was 
disappointed.  "  You  can  do  more  than  three  hours' 
work  a-day,"  he  said»"  and  I  have  heard  of  jK>me- 
thing  that  would  do  for  you,  I  think,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  have  the  courage  to 
accept  it." 

"  Yes  I  should,"  she  said« 

"  It  is  this.  Atint  Josephine  is  writing  a  book, 
something  about  the  better  education  of  women,  and 
she  wants  an  amanuensis.  You  write  a  good  hand, 
and  she  would  only  want  you  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening." 

'*  But  I  should  be  so  ashamed  to  go;  they  must 
think  so  badly  of  me!"  and  she  turned  her  face 
away. 

*'  No,  they  don't  do  that,"  he  answered  in  a  low 
voice 
first ; 

to  lose  the  work."  She  sat  considering  for  a  long 
tim^,  and  she  answered  slowly,  "  I  ought  not  to  lose 
it.' 

"  Then  I  will  speak  to  hear  about  it  this  evening," 
and  be  rose  io  go. 

"Are  you  going  now?"  she  asked.  She  thought 
ho  had  meant  to  sit  by  her  side  and  talk  to  her,  as 
he  used  a  month  since,  but  he  answered  almost  dis- 
tantly, if  not  coldly,  "Yes;  I  promised  to  be  at 
my  aunt's  by  seven;  and,  Dorothy" — he  turned 
round  and  looked  at  her  face  for  the  first  time  that 
evening — "  I  shan't  see  you  again  for  some  time.  I 
am  g'oing  away  for  three  months." 

**  Ooing  away?"  she  said,  in  dismay.  "What 
for?''  He  answered  as  if  he  resented  the  question, 
and  she  remembered  suddenly  that  she  had  no 
rig'ht  to  ask  it. 

"  On  business  partly,"  he  said,  "  and  partly  for 
health ;"  and  then  she,  looking  at  his  face,  saw  for 
the  first  time  how  worn  it  had  grown,  and  how  ill  he 
looked;  how  aU,  save  the  kind  blue  eyes,  seemed 
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"I  know  it  would  be  awkward  for  you  at 
the  consideration  is  whether  you  ought  or  not 


changed ;  she  darted  forward,  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  George,  have  you  forgiven ?"  but  she  stopped, 

and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  he  stood  and  looked 
at  her  in  surprise,  and  gently  enough  drew  ^  her 
hand  away  from  his  arm.  "  I  will  go  and  see  Miss 
Josephine  to-morrow,"  she  said,  meekly ;  "  but  shall 
I  not  see  you  again  before  you  go  ?  " 

"No;  I  start  for  Paris  to-morrow  week.  Good- 
bye, Dorothy." 

But  you  will  com^e  and  see  us  before  you  go  ?  " 
No,  I  shall  not  have  time." 
Good-bye,"  she  said,  coldly,  tigming  away  to  hide 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  went. 

She  returned  to  the  seat  under  the  sycamore-tree, 
and  sat  down.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to 
her.  She  thought  he  would  have  been  pleased,  and 
have  praised  her.  Sl^e  felt  as  if  half  her  efforts  had  been 
made  to  gain  his  approval;  "And  he  could  not  have 
loved  me  very  much,"  she  thought,  "  for  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  all  the  past^  and  to  have  aceepted  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  friend  quite  contentedly — 
I  wonder  that  he  ever  loved  me  at  all,  though.''  She 
sighed.  "  Oh,  my  dear  old  sycamorsj  to  think  X  shall 
never  stand  beneath  yoa  again!"  And  then  she 
though^  of  the  morning  when  Venus  was  buried,  and 
aU  that  had  been  since,  and  of  the  eld  vexed  question. 
"I  have  answered  that,"  she  thought,  "and  found 
something  to  live /or;  but  I  wish  life  was  not  such  a 
wearying  thing — I  am  tired  of  it  ahready."  She  was  so 
fond  of  the  garden — she  felt  almost  as  if  she  could  not 
leave  it— there  were  so  .many  memories  bound  up  with 
it.  But  when  she  went  in-doors  at  last  she  forgot  the 
9ycamore-tree,  and  the  underwood,  and  the  old  seat* 
and  Venus'^  grave,  and  everything  else ;  for  there, 
awaiting  her,  was  a  letter. 

"Mr.  Blakesley  took  it  in,"  said  Sally,  ^'and  I 
told  him  it  was  from  Mr.  Fuller,  for  X  know  his 
writing." 

"  It  is  only  to  wish  me  good-bye,"  said  Dorothy — 
"  I  was  out  when  he  came,  you.  know."  And  she  put 
it  into  her  pocket.  She  executed  ail  the  little  house- 
hold duties  which  lately  she  had  taken  on  herself, 
and  waited  till  she  escaped  for  the  night  before 
she  broke  the  seal  of  her  letter.  This  was  what 
he  said:— ^ 

Drab,  Dorothy,— Yon  were  out  when  I  came  the  other  day,  so 
we  did  not  say  good-hje.  1  shall  only  be  away  for  a  few  tnohths 
thongh,  oad  when  I  oome  haek  my  flrst  Tisit  wUI  Im  to  Dorothy, 
and  pechapa  she  joaj  hare  forgotten  the  past,  or  all  in  it  that 
made  her  so  oi^ry,  I  think  you  were  quite  right  to  he  angry, 
and  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  all  I  said  and  did ;  hut  now — 
now  that  you  are  free,  will  you  try  and  forgire  mo  P  My  deAr 
little  Dorothy,  I  often  think  of  the  hagipy  days  we  spent  before 
Netta  came  and  bewitched  us  all,  and  what  excellent  friends 
we  were. 

There  is  puch  a  wild*  sea  down  on  this  Tough  OdtmA  coast ; 
yon  would  delight  in  it  so.  -We  are  vergr  much  aUke,  Dorothy ; 
I  have  pften  thought  that,  and  we  sl^ould  both  be  content  to 
dream  our  lives  awny  in  a  plxice  like  this,  I  believe.  I  wish  you 
were  hew.    How  could  ycti  bo*  so'foolihb;  ohild— I  nefter  tatgt/t 
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70a— I  wa9  onlf  fasoinated.    Bofora  the  spring  oomes  I  shall  be 

back  at  Hampstead  with  70a,  and  sitting  under  the  S7camore- 

treoL    Ch>od-b7e,  child.— Yours  oyer, 

Adkias  Fuixsk. 

She  looked  up  when  she  had  finished  reading  it. 
It  had  mode  her  heart  beat  and  her  fingers  tremble, 
and  the  old  feeling  came  rashing  back,  and  Netta's 
words  with  it,  that  perhaps  some  day  she  should 
marry  him;  but  the  new  feeling  conquered  it.  "  No/' 
she  said«  "life  is  made  for  something  better  than 


dreams."  Then  she  thought,  with  asigh— "Asdl 
hare  no  heart.  I  only  love  just  my  home  people,  aa-i 
that  is  natural,  bat  all  my  other  feelings  seem  joa 
to  consist  of  restless  longings  and  wishes,  and  sasn- 
thing  I  do  not  understand." 

The  next  day  they  left  Hampstead,  and  in  the  ifts. 
noon  Dorothy  went  to  Miss  Josephine's,  and  becace 
her  amanuensis. 

{To  be  wrUinued,) 


THE     GOSPEL      ACCORDING     TO    ST.     LUKE.— I. 

BT  THE   BIGHT   BETESEND  THE   LOBD   BISHOP  OF   aLOUCBSTEB  AND   BBI8TOL. 


[HEBE  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  which  has  more  dis- 
tinct characteristics,  or  more  clearly 
•sets  forth  the  individuality  of  the 
sacred  writer,  than  the  Gospel  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  These  cha- 
Tacteristics,  r  nd  same  traces  of  this  individuality, 
shall  now  b?  placed  before  the  general  reader. 
We  must,  f  rst,  however,  specify  what  little  we 
-certainly  know  of  the  outward  history  of  the 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  proselyte  who  has 
left  to  us  !ihis  record  of  his  Master's  words  and 
works. 

The  three  facts  which  the  writings  of  the  New 
'Testamen'  I  appear  to  warrant  our  distinctly  stating 
with  reference  to  St  Luke  are,  firatt  that  he  was  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul ;  secondly,  that  he  was  not  of 
the  circumcision ;  tliirdhff  that  his  profession  was 
that  of  a  physician. 

Of  these  the  first  fact  is  clearly  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  is  providentially  that  of  which  we 
have  the  most  satisfactory  proofs.    That  he,  whom 
the  apostle  characterised  in  his  Epistle  to  Philemon 
as  his  "  fellow-worker "  ((rvy9fry6s),  really  showed 
himself  as  such  by  his  companionship  vrith  St 
Paul  in  his  second  journey,  cannot  reasonably  be 
•doubted.    None  of  the  speculations  which  of  late 
years  have  been  put  forward  in  reference  to  the 
composition  of  the  evangelist's  second  work  have 
^ver  shaken  the  trustworthiness   of  the  familiar 
inference  from  the  narrative,  viz.,  that  St.  Luke 
accompanied  St  Paul  on  his  second  journey ;  that 
he  joined  him  at  Troas,  and  thence  proceeded  by 
^way  of  Samothrace  to  Philippi ;   and  that  on  the 
fip03tle*8  return  to  that  city;  afler  the  tumult  at 
Ephesusi,  he  went  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  on- 
ward to  Borne.     There,  from  St  PauFs  notice  in 
ihe  concluding  verses  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
Bians,  we    know    that   he    remained    with    the 
apostle  during  his  first  imprisonment ;   and  then, 
too,  again  we  find  the  faithful  evangelist,  at  the 
close  of  the  apostle's  second  impmsonment,  his 
supporter  and   comforter   when  all  others  had 
fijlen  away.     Thia  latter  fiust,  I  need  hardly  say, 


t  is  snppUed  to  us  by  the  concluding  verses  of  tl-e 
apostle's  last  writing  —  his  second  Epistle  : 
Timothy. 

The  second  fact  in  reference  to  onr  evangeiisv:? 
perhaps  somewhat  less  certain,  though  stiil » 
reasonable  a  deduction  from  the  10th,  Uth,  sc: 
14th  verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Lb 
Colossians,  that  few  critics  of  any  reputation  hsr? 
hesitated  to  accept  it  as  the  most  natural  interp^t- 
tation  of  the  apostle's  words  in  the  passa^  *<f: 
which  I  refer.  There,  it  will  be  observed,  a-: 
salutations  which  the,  apostle  conveys  to  i^^ 
Church  at  Colosssa  are  sent  from  friends  and  wel- 
wishers,  who  appear  to  have  belonged  to  tv. 
different  sections  of  the  great  household  of  &i'^ 
Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  Justua  are  m^tioce': 
first,  and  are  specified  as  "  beings  of  the  cirrus 
cision."  Epaphras,  Lucas,  and  Demas  foUc« 
next,  but  in  a  group  so  far  detached  from  the  (s^ 
that  preceded  as  to  make  the  supposition  in  t£^ 
highest  degree  natural  that  these  last  were  nci  oi 
the  circumcision,  and  as  such  were  sepanieij 
mentioned  by  the  apostle. 

The  third  &ct  relative  to  the  evangelist— isr 
he  was  a  physician — is  also  distinctly  specified  :* 
the  passage  we  have  just  -noticed,  vhere,  as  we  s.' 
doubtless  well  remember,  St.  Luke  is  named  i 
him  whom  he  so  faithfully  loved  and  followed  i- 
"the  beloved  physician."     It  has,  I  am  vtn^ 
been  urged  by  Calvin  that  this  very  spedfinti- 
is  unfavourable  to  the  identification  of  the  Lu.*  * 
here  mentioned  with  the  evangelist.      It  has  \>< 
said  that  the  apostle's  follower  and  friend  wrci 
have  received  at  his  hands  some  more  hcDonri*)^' 
title,  and  would  have  had  his  greeting  conveyni '' 
terms  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  refer : 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  mast  now  have  l«** 
held  by  the  Church  at  large.    The  simple  and  c 
obtrusive  title  of  the  "beloved  physician*'  ns^ 
it  has  been  urged,  belong  to  one  of  a  far  haab" 
position  in  the  Church  of  Christ  than  that  of  > 
Luke  the  E  vangelist.    The  objection  is  not  witi>  >^' 
some  plausibility,  but  when  we  pause  only  to  r/- 
sider  how  many  possible  reasons  thers  mighfi  la» 
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been  why  St.  Luke  might  have  been  so  bronght  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  Colossians,  and  fhrther 
remember  that  antiquity  never  appears  to  have 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  identification,  we 
may  very  properly  abide  by  the  current  opinion. 

Those  three  facts  relative  to  the  third  evangelist 
havo  received,  as  we  might  well  imagine,  several 
amplifications      from     the    earlier  ecclesiastical 
writers.    Of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  direct  statements  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  that 
the  beloved  physician  was  of  Antioch,  and  the  in- 
direct comment  of  the  latter  of  these  writers  that 
he  was  a  proselyte,  neither  of  which  appears  in 
itself  unlikely,  or  in  any  way  incompatible  with 
the  three  facts  which  we  have  derived  from  the 
notices  of  the  New  Testament.    It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  notice  that  Irenseus,  who  has  devoted  a 
chapter  (Heer.  iii.  10.)  to  the  consideration  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  confines  himself  solely  to  the  three 
scriptural  statements  relative  to  the  evangelist; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  Ohrysostom,  whose  long 
connection  with  Antioch  so  often  and  so  naturally 
leads  him  to  dwell  upon  its  early  associations  with 
Christianity,  has  nowhere  claimed  the  evangelist 
as  belonging  to  his  native  city. 

Eeverting  then  to  these  &ct8  relative  to  St. 
Luke — that  he  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  that 
he  was  of  Gentile  descent,  and  that  he  was  by  call- 
ing a  physician — we  can  hardly  forbear  at  once 
proceeding  onward  to  the  question,  how  far,  and 
in  what  degree,  we  can  trace  any  indication  of 
these  three  facts  in  the  inspired  document  which 
we  are  soon  about  to  consider  ?  Do  we  in  any 
way  find  the  writer  reflected  in  his  works  ?  Does 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul  disclose  himself  in  a 
Gospel  that  was  not  improbably  composed  under 
that  apostle's  general  supervision?  Does  the 
Gentile  appear  in  his  relation  of  the  words  and 
works  of  Him  who  was  no  less  the  Light  of  the 
Gentiles  than  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel  P  Are 
there  any  traces,  however  slight,  of  the  earthly 
calling  of  the  historian-evangelist  in  the  record 
which  he  was  moved  to  set  forth  of  the  mercies  of 
the  great  Healer  of  the  childi*en  of  men  P  Such 
questions  are  not  devoid  either  of  interest  or  use- 
fulness. They  serve  to  connect  the  inspired 
writer  with  his  works  in  a  way  that  is  bqth  natural 
and  reasonable,  and  they  also  suitably  prepare  us 
for  a  more  complete  appreciation  of  those  par- 
ticular characteristics  which  I  will  afterwards 
proceed  to  delineate. 

The  first  question,  how  far  the  connection  of  our 
evangelist  with  St.  Paul  appears  in  his  Gospel, 
demands  very  careful  consideration,  as  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  the  opinion  of  some  degree  of 
dependence  of  the  evangelist  on  the  apostle  has 
found  favour  with  early  and  trustworthy  writers. 
Not  to  multiply  quotations,  which  will  be  found  in 
almost  all  popular  introdaotions  to  the  study  of 


the  Gospels,  it  may  be  enough  to  cite  the  following 
very  distinct  statement  oflrensBus — ^a  writer,  be  it 
observed,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  at 
once  fun  and  explicit  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  yet  apparently  careful  to  make  no  additions 
from  mere  hearsay  or  tradition.  His  words  are 
as  follows : — "  Luke,  too,  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
put  down  in  a  book  the  Grospel  which  the  latter 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching."  If  we  add  to  this 
the  short  but  eqmally  pertinent  statement  of 
Tertullian,  "  Luke's  digest  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Paul,"  we  have  two  observations  from  trustworthy 
writers,  dating  backward,  the  one  nearly  as  far  as 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  latter  to  a 
period  not  more  than  half  a  century  later,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  dismissed  without  consideration. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  question 
with  which  we  are  most  interested,  and  which 
bel(Migs  almost  wholly  to  the  province  of  internal 
evidence  and  criticism,  the  reflection  on  St.  Luke's 
Grospel  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  is  somewhat  difierent 
from  that  to  which  the  quotations  we  have  made 
really  were  intended  to  form  the  answer.  The 
comments  rather  bear  upon,  and  probably  were 
distinctly  intended  by  the  writers  to  bear  upon, 
the  general  question  of  the  authority  of  St.  Luke's 
Grospel.  The  more  clearly  substiuitiated  depen- 
dence of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  on  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  St.  Peter,  suggested  probably  the  idea 
of  a  similar  dependence  of  the«Gospel  of  one  who 
was  not  an  apostle  upon  the  teaching  of  one  who 
was;  and  who,  as  his  own  words  several  times 
clearly  imply,  was  specially  informed  by  revelation 
as  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  leading  points  in  his 
Master's  history.  However  this  may  be,  I  certainly 
see  no  reason  for  calling  in  question  the  fact  gene- 
rally, nor  can  I  admit  (with  some  recent  writers 
on  St.  Luke)  that  judicious  historical  criticism 
rejects  such  statements  as  ill-founded  or  gratuitous. 
It  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  reasonable  that  there 
should  be  some  degree  of  spiritual  dependence  in 
the  case  of  one  like  St.  Luke  on  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  it  ever  seems  to  be  a  subject 
for  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  evangelist  with  St.  Paul  was  so 
close  and  persistent.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
proper  to  separate  the  statements  of  antiquity 
from  the  question  with  which  we  are  more  imme- 
diately engaged,  and  which  belongs  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  province  of  modem  controversy. 
What  we  have  now  to  consider  is  a  purely  literary 
question,  which  has  to  be  answered  by  the  results 
of  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  now  before  us.  Our 
question  is  not,  does  the  third  Gospel  depend  upon 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul— but,  does  it,  as  we  might 
be  led  to  think  from  the  connection  between  the 
evangelist  and  the  apostle,  reflect  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  teaching  P    The  answer  cannot 
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be  made. quite  so  readily  as  many  of  our  modern 
writers  seem  disposed  to  imagine.  It  is  easy 
enoagli  to  answer  sweepiligly  in  the  negative,  and 
it  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  answer  hastily  in 
the  affirmative,  on  the  strength  of  a  specious  list 
of  coincidenoes ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
make  our  answer,  if  we  agree  first  to  give  just 
weight  on  the  one  hand  to  passages  and  sentiments 
of  real  and  unquestionable  similarity,  and  ou  the 
other  hand  to  reject  those  coincidences  which 
appear  to  have  arisen  merely  from  the  oneness  of 
the  Gbspel-message,  and  not  from  any  marked 
peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  delivering  it.  We 
shall  perhaps  be  confirmed  in  our  view  that  the 
question  is  not  very  easy,  and,  it  may  be  added,  not 
wholly  free  from. possibilities  of  biassed  judgment, 
if  we  just  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  very 
opposite  decisions  aridved  at  by  two  critics  who 
have  investigated  the  present  question.  On  the 
negative  side  we  have  Dr.  Davidson,  who,  in  his 
introduction  to  this  Gk)spel«  conceives  the  tradition 
of  the  dependence  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  on  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul  to  rest  on  no  good  foundation, 
though  he  candidly  supplies  us  with  a  list  of  some 
striking  acoerdances.  On  the  affirmative  side  we 
have  Dr.  Beitschl,  of  Tiibingen,  who,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  treatise  on  St.  Luke  and  Marcion, 
strongly  urges  that  ^e  evangelist's  reproduction 
of  St.  Paul's  sentiments  is  distinctly  to  be  traced 
in  several  passages  relating  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  law,  in  various  comments  relating  to  the 
apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples,  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Gentiles,  and  his  general  representa- 
tion of  our  Lord  as  the  victor  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  rather  than  as  the  merely  Jewish  Mes- 
siah. Here  are  two  very  different  opinions :  to 
which  are  we  to  incline  P  On  which  side  is  the 
weight  of  evidence  ?  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  German  critic.  The  list 
of  identities  in  sentiment  between  the  apostle  and 
the  evangelist,  as  put  forward  by  Dr.  Eeitschl,  is 
certainly  large  and  comprehensive;  the  denial  of 
Dr.  Davidson  is  in  the  face  of  some  admitted  simi- 
larities. And  yet  a  nearer  inspection  of  the 
recorded  similarities  will  almost  certainly  induce 
us  to  modify  our  judgment.  Most  of  them  are 
omly  such  as  an  ingenious  observer  might  produce 


from  a  comparison  of  any  other  Gospel  with  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    The  few  that  really  seem  to 
carry  conviction  may  be  set  aside  by  the  production 
of  dissimilarities  of  teaching  on  the  very  same 
points,  fully  as  strong  as  the  specified  likenesde^. 
Nay,  even  the  general  impression  (the  thing  after 
all  which  in  these  matters  most  tends  to  persuade 
us),  that  there  is  some  sort  of  agreement  in  eiprea- 
sion  between  the  sentiments  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Luke,  may  be  explained  far  more  readily  and  satis- 
factorily, on  the  assumption  of  St.  Luke^s  Gentile 
origin,  than  on  that  of  his  dependence  on  th:; 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     The  result,  then,  at  whicb 
the  cautious  reader  and  crilic  would  arrive,  aiic: 
considering  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  would  pro- 
bably be  nothing  more  definite  than  this:  tb: 
there  are  a  few  undoubted  instances — ^snch  as  lit 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supfte: 
the  relation  of  the  parable  of  the  two  sons,  aal 
still  more  clearly,  of  the  parable  of  the  Pabliai 
and  the  Pharisee,  to  the  doctrine  of  justific^oi 
by  Mth,  and  apparently  also  some  scattered  cozi- 
ments  to  the  same  effect,  in  which  a  similarity  d 
sentiment  between  St.  Paul  and   his  oompaDiG:i 
are  certainly  to  be  recognised,  but  that  these  m 
too  few  to  be  adduced  as  Jhternal  illustrations  c: 
that  connection  between  the  two  inspired  men  c: 
which  history  informs  us.     I  do  not,  then,  yentirc 
to  deny  that  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  mar  toe 
have  been  permitted  to   guide    SL  Luke  in  li^ 
selection  of  some  of  those  words  and  works  of  cc: 
Lord  which  he  alone  records ;  but  I  think  i:  ^ 
fair  to  say  that  it  has  not  yet  been  satisf^icioaj 
proved.    It  is  one  thing  to  believe  with  the  writers 
of  antiquity  that    there  may  have    been  scot 
spiritual  dependence  existing  between  the  'be- 
loved physician"  and  St.  Paul;  it  is  another ts 
assert  that  there  is  clear  internal  evidence  of  it  r- 
the  writings  which  these  inspired  men  have  lef: 
for  our  learning. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  question,  because  it  ^•>- 
be  found  to  involve  several  serious  consideratict: 
which  reach  beyond  the  mere  literary  point  oiv.-'^ 
in  which  wo  have  been  regarding  it,  and  bec&ii"- 
I  do  n'ot  think  it  has  always  been  sufficiently  i  * 
entangled  from  ecclesiastical  traditions  withvk— 
it  does  not  stand   in   any  necessary  coxmecks. 


"ABOUT  MY  FATHEK'S  BUSINESS." 

BT  THOUAS   ASCHCB. 
GIVING   THE    FEEBLE    STEENGTH.-IL 


ONTINUING  our  walk  round  the 
hospital,  we  notice  the  three  con- 
sulting-rooms, where  the  physicians 
attend  daily  at  two  o'clock,  each  to 
see  his  own  patients,  and  the  recep- 


1 

tion-room,  where  an   officer  takes  the  lefcters  g 
introduction,  and  exchanges  them  for  attenda^'* 
cards.    This   is  the  door  of  the  museum;  ^ 
though  wo  shall  be  admitted,  if  you  ch-x^'^  • 
accompany  me,  it  is,  like  other  surreal  mu^-^or^ 
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of  professional  more  than  general  interest,  and 
not  a  publio  portion  of  the  hospital.     Turning 
into  the  great  main  corridor,  with  its  peculiar 
honeycombed  red-brick  ceiling  and  pleasanb  sense 
of  light  and  air,  we  will  ascend  the  broad  stair- 
case to  the  wards,  those  of  the  women  being 
on   the    first    floor,    while    the    men    occupy    a 
precisely  similar  ward    on  the    second.      These 
wards  consist  of  a  series  of  rooms  of  from  two 
to  six,  eight,  and  twelve   beds  each,  so  as  to 
afford  opportunity  for  the  proper  classification  of 
the  cases.    A  day-room  is  also  provided  for  each 
set  of  wards,  so  that  those  patients  who  ard  well 
enough  to  leave  their  beds  may  take  their  meals 
there,  or  may  read,  play  at  chess,  draughts,  or 
bagatelle,  or  occupy  themselves  with  needlework. 
These  wards  and  their  day-rooms  all  open  into  a 
light  cheerful  corridor,  with  large  windows,  where 
the  inmates  may  walk  and  talk,  er  read  and  rest, 
sitting  or  reclining  upon  the  couches  and  settees 
that  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  wall.    All 
through  tiiese  rooms  and  corridors  the  air  is  kept 
at  a  medium  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  degrees 
by  means  of  hot-air  or  hot-water  apparatus,  the 
latter  being  in  use  as  well  as  the  former.    You 
noticed,  as  we  stood  in  the  grounds,  a  large  square 
structure  of  a  monumental  character,  that  was  in 
fact  the  chamber  through   the  sides    of   which 
draughts  of  air  are  carried  to  channels  beneath 
the  building,  there  they  are    drawn   around    a 
furnace,  to  be  heated,  and  to  escape  through  pipes 
that  are  grouped  about  the  entire  building.      In 
order  to  ensure  the  necessary  comfort  of  patients 
requiring    a   higher   temperature,  each  ward  is 
provided  with  an  open  fire-place. 

It  is  now  just  dinner-time.  The  ample  rations 
of  meat  and  vegetables,  fish  and  milk,  and  the 
various  "  special  diets,"  are  coming  up  on  the  lift 
from  the  kitchens,  and  in  the  women's  day- 
room  a  very  comfortable  party  is  just  sitting 
down  to  the  mid-day  meal.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
greater  patience  and  more  genuine  cheerfulness 
are  to  be  observed  among  the  women  than  is  as  a 
rule  displayed  by  the  men,  and  there  are  not 
ifvunting  signs  of  pleasant  progress  towards 
recovery,  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
received,  and  of  a  hopeful  trusting  spirit,  which 
goes  far  to  aid  the  doctor  and  the  nurse.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  sad  sights.  Looking  into  the 
-wards,  we  may  see  more  than  one  woman  for 
whom  only  a  few  more  hours  of  this  mortal  life 
remain;  more  than  one  child  whose  emaciated 
form  and  face  looks  as  though  death  itself  could 
bring  no  great  change.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  cases  likely  soon  to  terminate  fatally  are  not 
admitted.  The  severity  of  the  diseases  and  their 
frequently  fatal  character  under  any  condition  will 
account  for  the  largo  proportion  of  sickness  nnto 
death  which  finds  here  alleviation  but  not  absolute 


cure ;  though,  of  course,  the  sufferers  from  heart 
disease,  who  are  on  the  whole  the  most  cheerful, 
as  well  as  those' whose  affections  of  the  lungs  can 
be  sensibly  arrested,  if  not  altogether  healed,  are 
frequently  restored  to  many  years  of  useful  work 
in  the  world.  On  this  second  storey,  in  the  men's 
ward,  there  are  some  very  serious  cases,  and  some 
sights  that  have  a  heartache  in  them,  yet  they 
are  full  of  significance,  for  many  of  them  include 
the  spectacle  of  God's  sweet  gift  of  trust  and 
patience— the  mighty  courage  of  a  quiet  mind. 
Yonder  is  a  courageous  fellow,  who,  suffering  from 
a  terrible  aneurism,  had  to  cease  his  daily  labour, 
and  now  lies  on  his  back,  hopeful  of  cure,  with  a 
set  still  face  and  a  determined  yet  wistful  look  at 
the  Resident  medical  officer,  or  the  nurse  who 
adjusts  the  india-rubber  ice-bag  on  his  chest. 
Here,  near  the  door,  is  that  which  should  make  us 
bow  our  heads  low  before  the  greatest  mystery  of 
mortal  life.  !Not  the  mystery  of  death,  but  the 
mystery  of  .meeting  death  and  awaiting  it 
A  brave,  patient,  noble  man  is  sitting  up  in  that 
bed,  his  high  forehead,  fair  falling  hair,  long 
tawny  beard,  and  steady  placid  eye,  reminding 
one  of  some  picture  of  Norseman  or  Yiking.  Lean 
and  gauiit  enough  in  frame,  his  long  thin  hand  is 
little  but  skin  and  bone,  but  it  is  clasped  gently 
by  the  sorrowing  wife,  who  sits  beside  him,  and 
glances  at  us  through  tearful  eyes  as  we  enter. 
One  can  almost  believe  that  the  sick  man  who  is 
going  on  the  great  journey  whither  he  cannot  yet 
take  the  wife  who  loves  him,  has  been  speaking  of 
it  calmly,  there  is  such  an  inscrutable  look  of 
absolute  repose  in  that  faca  He  is  a  Dane,  and 
the  doctor  tells  us  has  borne  his  illness  and  great 
pain  with  a  quiet  courage  that  has  challenged  the 
admiration  of  those  about  him — a  courage  bom  of 
simple  faith,  let  us  believe,  a  calm  resting  on  an 
eternal  foundation  of  peace.  Here,  in  the  corridor, 
is  a  party,  some  of  its  members  still  very  weak 
and  languid,  who,  having  just  dined,  are  about  to 
take  the  afternoon  lounge,  with  book  or  news- 
paper, and,  leaving  them,  we  will  conclude  our 
visit  by  descending  to  the  basement,  whence  the 
chief  medicine  comes  in  the  shape  <of  wholesome 
nourishing  food,  of  moat  and  fish,  of  pure 
farina,  of  wine,  and  milk,  and  fresh  eggs,  of 
clean  pure  linen,  and  even  of  ice,  for  ice  is  a  large 
ingredient  here,  and  several  tons  are  consumed 
every  year.  The  domestic  staff  have  their  apart- 
ments in  this  basement  portion  of  the  building, 
another  division  ^f  which  is  occupied  by  the 
kitchens  and  store-rooms,  while  lifts  for  coal  and 
daily  meals  and  every  other  requisite,  ascend  to  the 
upper  wards,  and  shoots  or  wells  from  the  upper 
floors  convey  linen  and  bedding  that  require 
washing,  as  well  as  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the 
wards,  to  special  receptacles. 
The  kitchen  itself  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  with 
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its  wide  open  range,  where  prime  joints  are  roast- 
ing, or  have  been  roasted,  and  are  now  being  cnt 
into  great  platefule  for  the  ordinaiy  fnll-diet 
patients.  In  the  great  boilers  and  ovens,  vege- 
tables  and  boiled  meats,  &rinaoeoaB  puddings,  rice, 
tapioca,  fish,  anda  dozen  other  Bj-dcles  of  pare  diet 
are  being  prepared,  while  a  reserroir  of  strong  be«f- 
toB  represents  the  nonriehment  of  those  feeble  oneii 
to  irhom  liqnid,  Tepresenting  either  meat  or  milk, 
is  all  that  can  be  permitted.  We  hare  little  time 
to  remain  in  the  separate  rooms,  which  ore  cooltile- 
liued  larders,  where  hrend  and  milk  and  meat  are 
kept,  bnt  among  the  records  of  donations  imd  con- 
tribntions  to  the  hospital  it  is  very  pleasant  to  read 
of  the  mnlti&rioiis  gifts  of  food  and  other  comforts 
sent  from  timo  to  time  bj  benevolent  friends. 
Tbey  consist  of  baskets  of  game,  frnits,  rice,  tea, 
Bout,  books,  worm  clothing  for  poor  patients  leav- 
ing the  hospital,  prints,  piotares,  fern-coses,  all 
kilida  of  neeful  articles,  showing  how  thoaghtfol 
the  donors  are  of  what  will  be  a  solace  and  a  com- 
fort to  the  patients,  while  not  the  least  praetioallj 
valaabl^  remittances  are  bandies  of  old  linen.  Still 
more  teaching,  however,  are  the  records  of  gifts 
broaghtby  patients  themselves,  or  bj  their  friends. 

"  I  was  a  patient  here  fonr  'years  ago."  sajs  a 
man  who  has  made  his  way  to  the  seoretarf's  room, 
"and  I  made  np  my  mind  that  if  ever  I  conld  scrape 
a  gainea  together  I  shonld  bring  it,  and  now  I 
have,  and  here  it  is,  ifyon'll  be  so  good  as  to  take 
it,  for  I  want  to  show  I'm  tmly  gratefal." 

"If  yoa'll  pleaseaccept  it  from  as;  myhnabasd 
and  I  have  pnt  by  fifteen  shillings,  and  want  to 
give  it  to  the  hospital  for  yonr  kindness  to  onr 
eon,  who  was  here  before  he  died." 

These  are  the  chronii^es  that  show  this  to  be 
a  people's  hospital  indoed,  and  that  shonld  open 


the  hearts  «f  those  who  can  take  pannds  instead  of 
shillings.  In  sneh  cases  the  secretary  has  ventnrtd 
to  remind  the  grstefnl  donors  that  they  may  be 
nnable  to  afford  to  leave  their  savings,  bnt  the  evi- 
dent pain,  even  of  the  hint  of  refasal,  was  reason 
for  accepting  the  poor  offering.  Poor,  did  I  say? 
nsy,  rich — rich  in  all  that  can  really  give  v^ne  to 
snch  gifts,  the  weoltli  »f  tbe  heart  that  most  be 
aatisBed  by  giving. 

There  ia  one  more  adjonct  to  this  great  hmnsn 
conservatory  which  we  mast  see  before  we  leare. 
Down  fonr  shallow  stone  steps  from  the  oorrtdor, 
and  along  a  choerfol  qniet  sab-oorridor,  is  the 
chapel.  Avery  beantifhl  building,  with  no  stained 
glass  or  samptnons  detail  af  ornament,  and  yet  to 
admirable  in  its  simple  architectural  decoration  sod 
beaatifal  pr«portioas,  that  it  is  an  example  of  what 
SQch  a  plaoe  shoald  be.  It  is  c«fia))le  of  seating 
three  or  fonr  hondred  persons,  and  visitors  are 
freely  admitted  tc  the  Sunday  services  when  there 
is  room,  though  of  course  seats  are  reserved  for 
the  patients,  who  have  "  elbows  "  provided  in  tbdr 
pews,  that  they  may  be  able  to  lean  without  undue 
fatigne.  The  chapel  itself  was  a  gift  i^  a  beneficcnL 
friend,  and  was  presented  anonymoosly.  One  day 
an  architect  vnitod  on  the  committee,  and  simply 
said  that  if  they  would  permit  a  cJiapel  to  be 
erected  on  a  vacant  space  in  their  grounds  clase  to 
th«  main  building,  he  had  plans  for  such  a  strai^nre 
with  him,  and  the  whole  cost  would  be  defra7«d 
by  a  client  oi'  his,  who,  however,  would  not  make 
known  his  name.  The  gift  waa  aooepted,  and  the 
bmevolent  cantract  nobly  fulfilled.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  some  other  charitable  donor  had 
sent  in  like  monnor  an  offer  af  funds  t*  fill  those 
two  great  vacant  wards  which,  waiting  for  patients, 
are  among  the  saddest  sights  in  this  hospital. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIIL 
[E  glory  of  an  August  sunset 
,  had  filled  all  the  dome  of 
heaven,  aa  it  srobed  bright 
and  cloudless  over  the  once 
smiling  land  of  France,  and 
there  oonld  not  have  been 
conceived  a  greater  con- 
trast than  thatwhteh  existed 
I  pure  pellndd  sky  overhead, 
the  harmonions  blending  of 
}lne  with  the  exquisite  opal 
s  western  horizon,  and  the 
wST-raokad  country  which 
lay  Deueaui  it,  every  step  revealing 
»  of  the  destroying  lemons  that  so  latdy 


had  passed  over  iL  Here  it  was  a  village  bunit 
almost  to  the  gnnmd,  with  a  few  niseiable-laokiii; 
men  and  women  wandering  listlessly  raund  the  rnim 
of  thor  once  Jispj^  hemes ;  there  it  waa  a  vinejud 
trampled  down  by  the  mshing  feet  of  horses  and  the 
wheels  of  artillery  carriages,  witli  all  tlie  ripe  fruit 
crushed  into  the  ground,  and  the  vines  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  giving  ao  h<^  for  the  future ;  now  it  «M 
a  garden,  desolated  by  the  rudo  hands  that  had 
carried  off  its  produce,  and  out  dowa  its  busbei  to 
repleuLsh  their  camp  fires ;  hare  and  tltere  along  the 
road  would  be  seen  a  dead  hccse,  whidi  had  drapped 
down  from  the  severity  of  the  march,  and  occa- 
sionally there  was  darkes'  testimony  to  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  great  itniggle,  in  the  body  of  tof" 
unfortnnata  peasant  suspended   from    a  tree  be- 


WtMvm  if  WiLUAH  Small.) 
"  b  til*  fttdiiv  U(^t  h»  bod  to  go  naMt  aloM  to  dirtugniih  irh>t  wu  writtak."— fi  fOS. 
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cause  he  had  been  suspected  of  being  a  spy  or  a 
traitor. 

In  the  fair  heaven  above  all  was  sinless  calm  and 
beauty,  and  on  earth  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
disfiguring  traces  of  strife  and  ruin,  rapine  and 
bloodshed.  The  wondrous  difference  between  the 
realm  of  light  and  purity  and  that  of  darkness 
and  distress,  seemed  to  have  struck  homo  forcibly 
to  the  weary  way-worn  man  who  was  riding 
along  slowly  on  the  country  road,  glancing  now  to 
the  golden  sunset,  now  to  the  scarred  and  stricken  ; 
land. 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  any  one  who  had  only 
known  him  in  his  brighter  days,  to  have  recognised 
the  gay  handsome  Bertrand  Lisle  in  this  poor  dis- 
abled soldier,  mounted  on  a  tired  horse,  that  seemed 
as  bi\>ken  down  and  forlorn-looking  as  the  rider  him- 
self. His  uniform  was  stained  and  dusty,  his  right  arm 
hung  powerless  in  a  sling,  his  hair  and  board  had  been 
cut  short  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  toilette  in  his 
present  circumstances ;  but  the  greatest  change  was  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenanoe.  The  pleasant  face, 
that  used  to  be  so  bright  and  sunny,  was  g^ave  and 
sad,  and  he  looked  at  least  ten  years  older  then  he 
had  done  but  a  month  before,  for  men  do  not  pass 
through  such  scenes  as  the  dreadful  battle  of  Qrave- 
lotte  without  bearing  the  mark  of  its  awfulness  with 
them  to  the  grave,  even  if  they  have  sustained  no  ' 
personal  izijury.  Bertrand  was  sobered  for  life  by 
the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  years  of  thought 
could  not  have  revealed  so  much  of  the  mystery 
of  human  existence  as  he  had  learnt  in  those  tre- 
mendous hours  of  carnage  and  of  suffering. 

It  had  taught  him,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done, 
how  utterly  ephemeral  and  hollow  are  ftll  the  hopes  ' 
and  joys  which  seek  to  feed  upon  this  mortal  life 
alone;  how  helpless  every  hmnan  being  is  in  the 
grasp  of  destiny,  that  in  an  instant  can  fling  him  ' 
down  from  the  highest  summit  of  his  wishes  to  j 
grovel  in  the  dust,  despoiled  of  all  and  racked  with  ' 
pain ;  but  best  of  all  was  one  glorious  lesson  which  | 
he  had  gained  out  of  that  appalling  battle-field  when  , 
the  struggle  was  over.  •     ' 

Disabled  as  he  was,  he  had  gone  over  it,  when  the 
terrible  struggle  was  over,  with  the  surgeons  and 
one  or  two  of  the  officers,  striving  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  any  that  were  lying  wounded  but  yet 
alive  amidst  the  confused  masses  that  encumbered 
the  reddened  earth;  and  as  he  went  from  heap  to 
heap  of  the  dead,  and  saw  the  thousands  that  had 
been  stricken  down  in  their  brightest  prime,  or  in 
their  early  youth,  with  all  the  purpose  of  their 
life  unfinished,  all  its  fair  promise  unfulfilled,  the 
conviction  came  upon  him,  with  all  the  strength  of 
an  eternal  verity,  that  it  was  impossible  this  brief  | 
precarious  existence  could  be  all  for  which  those  men  I 
had  received  the  gift  of  life  from  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  Apart  from  the  assurances  of  revelation, 
of  which    Bertrand,  though  a  true  believer,  had 


thought  as  little  as  men  actively  engaged  in  worldly 
business  are  apt  to -think  of  that  which  seems  as  yet 
so  distant  from  them,  there  rose  within  him  nov 
tho  absolute  certainty  that  death,  swooping  down 
suddenly  upon  this  incomplete  fragment  of  existence, 
could  not  be  the  close  of  all  moral  consciousness- 
all  human  powers  of  enjoyment  or  of  progress— bat 
rather  that  it  must  be,  in  truth,  the  commencement 
of  that  perfect  and  immortal  life  for  which  the 
Infinite  Father  first  drew  us  out  of  the  unknoirn 
void,  and  animated  our  mysterious  being  with  the 
invisible  power  of  the  vital  flame.  There,  not  here, 
must  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations — the  virtues,  the 
beauty,  the  powers  of  those  he  had  left  in  mangled 
heaps  upon  the  field  of  death,  have  their  final  out- 
come and  fruition.  They  had  but  spent  their  dawn 
of  life  on  earth,  the  glorious  day  must  brighten  to 
high  noon  hereafter ;  no  morning  out  of  God's  crea- 
tion ever  saw  the  sun  set  suddenly  when  scarcely  has 
he  risen  above  the  horizon,  nor  shall  any  life  that 
God  has  given  be  quenched  in  final  night  while  yet 
the  roseate  glow  of  early  hope  shinee  forth,  prophetic 
of  a  more  enduring  glory. 

It  seemed  to  Bertrand  Lisle,  as  he  rode  slowly  on- 
ward, pondering  on  these  truths,  that  all  the  concerns 
of  this  world,  on  which  he  had  so  lately  dwelt  with 
eager  interest,  were  dwarfed  to  absolute  iiLsignificanoe 
before  the  one  thought  that,  beyond  these  visible 
scenes  the  true  life  waits  us,  where  all  that  has 
been  so  incomplete,  so  hollow,  so  disappointing  here, 
shall  have  its  fulfilmeind  and  consummation  in  blise. 
Even  the  fervent 'patriotism,  to  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed so  much,  had  for  the  time  become  merged  into 
the  one  earnest  hope  that  the  living  spirits  of  all  the 
ceuntleas  dead  whom  he  bad  seen  mown  down  by  the 
blast  of  war,  like  forest  leaves  before  the  storm, 
might  every  one,  foeman  and  friend   alike,  haTC 
passed  in  safety  to  the  reality  of  that  pure  existence 
for  which  they  had  been  created.     The  years  which 
he  himself,  or  any  one,  could  pass  in  this  mortal  state 
seemed  to  him  so  fleeting,  so  uncertain,  that  he 
seemed  almost  incapable  of  feeling  any  anxiety  as  to 
his  own  future  fate  in  this  world.     The  passionate 
love  for  LurUne,  which  had  made-  him  long  so  in- 
tently to  have  her  by  his  side,  had,  for  the  momeo:, 
fastened  itself  with  disquietude  only  on  the  thongU 
of  her  eternal  destiny  as  well  as  his  own.    Had  that 
brilliant  wilful  being  ever  g^ven  an  hour's  reflection 
to   the  time  when  oven  her  bright  eyes  most  be 
dimmed  by  the  shades  of  death,  and  her  mnaical 
laughing  voice  stilled  in  the  impenetrable  sUenee  of 
the  grave  ?   He  took  out  her  photograph,  which  he 
always  carried  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
looked  at  it.     Yes,  there  she  was,  in  her  coquettish 
attitude,  leaning  her  pret^  head  on  her  hand,  with 
her  smiling  face  turned  round  to  the  gazer,  and  her 
eyes,  even  in  the  dim  likeness,  having  a  flashing 
keenness  in  their  look,  which  gave  a  somewhat  pain- 
f  ul  impression  of  her  character  when  thus  sepaiated 
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from  the  living  witchery  of   her  actual  presence. 
Bertrand  half  sighed  as  he  looked  at  it. 

"She  has  never  been  tanght  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  this  world/'  he  thought,  "  but  I  shall  be 
a  different  man  after  what  I  hare  seen  these  last 
few  days,  and  I  may  be  able  to  mould  her  to  higher 
aims." 

Then,  as  in  a  Tisioo,  the  pure  sweet  fiice  of  Mary 
Trevelyan  seemed  to  pass  before  him,  and  again 
he  sighed,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling.  The 
remembrance  of  her  quiet  reserve  and  modesty  was 
a  great  contrast  to  the  look  which  even  the  photo- 
graph of  Xiurline  wore. 

"Dear  Mary,"  he  thought;  "I  believe  she  half 
lives  in  heaven  already,  well,  she  has  the  less  need  of 
earthly  love/'  and  he  put  Laura's  portrait  back  in  its 
place  close  to  his  heart.  Bertrand  was  aware,  how- 
ever, that  his  present  state  of  feeling — the  result  of  a 
tremendous  shock — neither  would  nor  could  endure 
in  all  its  first  fervour  throughout  the  working  days  of 
life,  and  already  even  now  he  had  to  turn  his  mind 
to  the  problem,  which  had  to  be  solved  every  night,  as 
to  where  he  was  to  find  a  lodging  tUl  the  meming 
for  himself  and  his  horse.  Since  he  had  started 
on  his  difficult  journey  with  the  dispatches  for  the 
military  commander  in  Paris,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
trust  entirely. to  the  hospitality  of  his  countrymen, 
and  had  experienced  many  strange  vicissitudes  in  the 
reception  he  met  with.  For  the  most  part  he  was 
made  welcome  as  a  soldier  of  France  to  a  night's 
shelter  wherever  he  asked  it,  from  noble  or  peasant 
alike,  aud  if  any  looked  doubtfully  or  suspiciously  at 
him,  he  had  but  to  chant  in  a  low  voice  the  first 
▼erse  of  the  popular  song,  "  Mourir  pour  la  Pairie"  to 
ensure  his  being  offered  all  there  was  to  give;  but 
the  state  of  the  country  was  such  that  with  the  best 
will  possible,  it  was  often  but  a  sorry  entertainment 
"which  could  be  provided  for  him :  sometimes  he  found 
himself  in  a  hamlet  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
burnt  down,  or  in  a  chdleau  which  had  been  sacked 
from  attic  to  basement,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
sometimes  met  with  a  splendid  welcome  in  a  country 
bouse  lying  out  of  the  line  of  march,  and  therefore 
imtouehed,  or  found  a  more  modest  but  comfortable 
bome  in  the  house  of  a  village  cur^. 

Bertrand  was  now  travelling  through  a  thoroughly 
rural  district,  and  he  saw  no  sign  of  any  human 
'habitation  far  or.  near.  Night  was  coming  on  apace, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  tired  horse  as  much  as 
his  own,  he  became  very  anxieus  to  find  some  place 
where  food  and  shelter  could  be  obtained  for  them 
1x>th.  It  was  a  picturesque  thickly- wooded  country ; 
and  as  he  trotted  slowly  along  he  came  to  a  point 
where  a  narrower  road  branched  off  from  that  on 
which  he  was  riding,  and  a  tall  white  sigpi-post  stood 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  with  some  words  written 
on  it^  and  a  hand  painted  black  pointing  down  the 
aide- way.  Bertrand  rode  up  to  this  welcome  guide 
that  he  might  ascertain  whether  it  indicated  the 


path  to  any  village,  and  in  the  fading  light  he  had 
to  go  quite  close  to  distinguish  what  was  written 
on  it;  when  he  had  read  the  words  he  gave  a  violent 
start,  and  remained  motionless  on  his  horse,  as  if 
petrified  te  stone,  for  the  inscription  on  the  sign- 
board was  simply  this,  "Auchdteau  de  VlaU"  Ber- 
trand Lisle  had  heard  that  name  before;  yes,  though 
his  father  had  never  breathed  it  to  him  nor  wished 
that  he  should  know  what  their  devotion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  had  cost,  them,  yet 
he  well  remembered  that  it  had  escaped  the  lips  of 
an  old  French  gentleman  who  had  come  to  visit  his 
parents  when  he  was  a  boy;  he  recollected  how  he 
sat  unnoticed  in  a  comer,  drinking  in  every  word  this 
old  man  said  about  the  "Chiteau  de  L'Isle,"  his 
father's  rightful  inheritance,  and  the  rich  estates  tha^ 
belonged  to  it,  which  it  now  flashed  upon  him  had  been 
mentioned  as  lying  in  precisely  the  "  Department "  of 
France  in  which  he  at  present  was.  Some  dim  con- 
fused reminiscence  too  he  had  of  a  relative  of  their 
name  and  blood  who  had  usurped  his  father's  place, 
and  of  the  bitter  scorn  with  which  '5&x,  Lisle  spoke  of 
him.  Bertrand  -had  been  but  a  child  when  he  over- 
heard this  conversation,  and  though  it  excited  him  i 
greatly  at  the  time,  it  had  gradually  passed  from  his 
mind,  but  now  the  sight  of  that  name  seemed  to  have 
struck  the  key-note  which  revived  the  whole  in  his 
memory,  and  he  sat  there  pondering  over  his  recollec* 
tions  with  the  keenest  interest  and  excitement,  for 
many  more  minutes  than  he  was  aware  of.  He  could 
not  doubt  that  by  a  strange  Providence  he  had  been 
actually  led  almost  to  the  gate  of  his  own  old  home, 
and  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  religious  feelings 
which  had  so  lately  been  enacted  in  his  mind,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  he  must  have  been  brought 
there  for  some  special  purpose.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  to  whom  the  chdteau  now  belonged,  or 
who  the  relative  had  been  whom  his  father  had  so 
vehemently  repudiated,  but  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  would  seek  a  shelter 
that  night  in  the  ancient  abode  of  his  ancestors  and 
nowhere  else. 

The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  he  put 
it  in  execution :  he  turned  his  weary  horse  into  the 
side-path,  and  went  on  for  nearly  a  mile  through  a 
wood  with  occasional  glimpses  of  an  open  country 
lying  beyond,  till  he  saw  before  him  a  high  wall,  en- 
closing what  was  evidently  an  extensive  park  shaded 
by  very  fine  old  trees.  It  was  clearly  a  private  resi- 
dence, for  it  was  entered  by  a  huge  iron  gate  with  a 
quaint  little  lodge  set  on  one  side  of  it^  and  two  fierce- 
looking  stone  griffins  guarding  it  from  pillars  to  the 
right  and  left.  Bertrand  felt,  as  if  by  intuition, 
that  he  was  at  the  gate  of  his  rightful  home,  and, 
dismounting,  he  led  his  hoise  up  to  it,  and  pulled  a 
massive  iron  bell-handle  which  hung  at  one  side ;  it 
seemed  rusty  from  age,  and  the  sound  it  woke  was 
harsh  and  loud,  echoing  down  among  the  old  trees 
with  a  discordant  peaL 
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As  tbe  soimd  of  tke  bell  died  away  amon^  the  trees, 
an  eld  woman  came  out  frem  the  ledge,  and  recon- 
noitered  Bertrand  for  a  few  minntes  throagh  the  bars 
of  the  gate,  without  making  the  slightest  movement 
to  let  him  in ;  when  he  spoke  to  her  she  shook  her 
head^  and  pointed  to  her  ears  as  an  intimation  that 
she  was  deaf ;  finally  she  tamed  round  and  went  off 
in  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  direction  of  the  house, 
and  he  concluded  that  she  had  gone  to  call  some  one 
else.  In  this  he  preyed  to  be  correct,  as  it  was  not 
long  before  a  man-servant,  in  old-fashioned  livery, 
came  dewn  the  avenue  towards  him ;  he  was  a  thin 
elderly  man,  with  a  somewhat  haggard  worn-out  look, 
and  he  too  came  and  peered  at  Bertrand  through  the 
iron  bars  befexe  attempting  to  let  him  in.  It  was 
quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  in  the  gathering  shadows 
he  seemed  only  able  to  distinguish  that  it  was  a 
soldier  who  stood  there  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
hanging  over  his  left  arm,  for  he  said,  in  a  suspicious 
tone,  "  Is  it  a  Prussian  P" 

"  A  Fjrussian !  no  indeed,"  exclaimed  Bertrand ;  "  I 
am  a  French  officer,  a  friend.  I  am  travelling  to 
Paris  on  a  mission  from  the  army,  but  my  horse  is 
exhausted,  and  I  am  disabled,  and  I  have  come  to  ask 
for  a  nighfs  shelter  in  the  chAteau  :  I  suppose  you 
have  shown  hospitality  to  some  of  our  troops  before 
now." 
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"  Doubtless ;  I  will  go  and  ask  my  master. 

"  Your  master  is  the  Comte  de  L'Isle,  is  he  not  ?" 
said  Bertrand  at  a  venture,  devoured  by  anxiety  as 
he  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  his  father's  family 
still  held  pessession  of  the  old  home. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  man ;  "  and,  monsieur, 
by  what  name  shall  I  announce  you  to  my  master  P 

"  Say  that  I  am  Bertrand  de  L'Isle,  his  relative, 
he  replied ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  voice  within 
him  that  was  not  his  own  had  given  the  answer. 

Its  effect  upon  the  servant  was  very  startling :  he 
uttered  a  great  cry,  flung  his  arms  above  his  head, 
and  turning  round,  without  another  word,  fled  up  the 
avenue  as  fast  as  his  somewhat  attenuated  limbs 
could  carry  him.  Anxious  as  he  was,  Bertrand  could 
hardly  help  smiling  at  the  absurd  position  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  but  he  felt  convinced  from  the  man's 
manner  that  he  meant  to  come  back,  and  he  was  not 
mistaken.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes  he 
reappeared,  hurrying  to  the  gate  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  Hastily  he  unlocked  it,  flinging  back  its  pon« 
derous  weight  with  some  difficulty  as  it  swung  round 
on  its  creaking  hinges,  while,  with  a  very  low  bow,  he 
advanced  to  Bertrand,  and  took  the  horse's  bridle 
fi«m  his  hand.  ^ 

"  Enter,  sir,"  he  said.  "  It  is  Providence  who  has 
conducted  you  here.  Monsieur  le  Comte  awaits  you 
with  impatience.  Permit  me  to  follow  you  with  the 
horse ;  the  avenue  leads  straight  to  the  chAteau ;  you 
cannot  mistake  it" 


Bertrand  merely  bent  his  head,  and  walked  on  in 
silence  between  the  two  rows  of  magnificent  old  trees 
that  lined  either  side  of  the  way.  He  felt  like  a  man 
in  a  dream.  He  was  treading  the  soil  that  had  owned 
the  lordship  of  his  ancestors  for  centuries  back ;  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  home  of  his  fathers,  to  meet 
one  linked  to  him  in  name  and  blood — by  what 
relationship  he  knew  not,  whose  very  existence  had 
been  unknown  to  him  half  an  hour  before.  How  and 
why  had  he  been  led  to  this  one  spot  on  all  the  fair 
face  of  France  with  which  he  had  any  connection  P 
Certainly,  the  old  servant  must  be  right,  and  Provi- 
dence had  brought  him  hither  for  some  purpose  yet 
unknown. 

So  he  paced  on  silently  along  the  sombre  avenue, 
with  the  trees  meeting  nearly  over  his  head,  and  at  last 
the  glimmer  of  lights  began  to  appear  throagh  the 
branches,  and  soon  he  emerged  into  an  open  space, 
where  there  was  a  wide  sweep  of  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  a  carriage  and  four  to  turn  round  it,  while 
before  him,  showing  black  against  the  clear  evening 
sky,  rose  the  outline  of  a  huge  old  house,  with  the 
battlements  and  turrets  which  distinguished  it  as 
one  of  the  feudal  chAteaux  of  former  times. 

There  were  lights  in  many  of  the  windows,  and  as 
the  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  on  the 
gravel,  the  great  front  door  was  thrown  open,  casting 
a  blaze  of  light  on  a  fountain  surrounded  by  uncouth 
statues  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  ihe  sweep,  while 
two  or  three  servants,  bearing  torches,  hurried  down 
the  steps  to  receive  the  visitor.  One  of  them  took 
the  horse  from  the  butler,  another  relieved  Bei'trand 
of  his  military  doak  and  knapsack,  and  a  third  led 
the  way  into  the  house ;  but  the  old  man  who  bad 
met  him  at  the  gate  pushed  past  the  men,  and 
waving  them  all  aside,  he  gravely  beckoned  to 
Bertrand  to  follow  him.  He  moved  on  before  him 
through  the  vast  hall,  which  was  paved  with  stone 
of  different  tints  harmoniously  arranged,  and  lined 
with  suits  of  armour,  and  banners  hanging  from  the 
walls  with  all  the  colour  faded  out  of  them  by  age. 

The  servant  opened  a  door  to  the  right  of  this  hall, 
and,  standing  back,  signed  to  Bertrand  to  pass  in. 
He  did  so,  and  found  himself  in  a  long  lofty  room,  tbe 
floor  and  ceiling  of  which  were  of  dark  polished  oak, 
the  walls  almost  hidden  by  well-preserved  tapestry, 
clearly  of  ancient  date;  there  was  a  wide  open 
hearth  of  stone,  on  which,  summer  though  it  still  was, 
some  logs  of  wood  were  blazing  brightly.  A  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  supported  several  tall  wax 
candles,  but  the  space  they  had  to  illuminate  was  so 
vast  that  they  cast  but  a  limited  circle  of  light 
around  them. 

Within  that  circle  however  sat  the  only  occupant 
of  the  room,  in  a  huge  easy-chair  drawn  close  to  the 
flaming  logs.  He  was  an  old  man,  with  thin  white 
hair  falling  on  his  shouldei'S  from  under  a  black  velvet 
skull-cap,  and  a  haggard  worn  face,  almost  livid  in 
its  deadly  paleness.  He  had  evidently  been  originalily 
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a  man  of  small  Btafcore,  bat  illness  or  sorrow  had 
reduced  him  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  it  was  plain, 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  shrunken  limbs  were 
swathed  in  wrappings  and  supported  hj  cushions, 
that  he  had  completely  lost  the  use  of  them.  The 
upper  part  of  his  body  only  seemed  alive,  and  his 
small  piercing  eyes  especially  appeared  to  glow  with 
a  lurid  light  from  under  his  sharply-defined  Eyebrows. 
There  was  an  expression  of  restless  misery  on  his 
countenance,  which  it  was  painful  to  witness,  and  he 
was  now  gasing  towards  the  door  with  an  eagerness 
which  had  something  almost  wild  in  its  intensity. 

'*  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  servant,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  Bertrand ;  and  then,  drawing  back,  he  closed 
the  door,  and  left  him  alone  with  his  host.  As  the 
new-comer  advanced  towards  the  invalid,  who  was 
evidently  incapable  of  rising  to  meet  him,  his  face 
assumed  an  expression  of  mingled  terror  and  longing 
anxiety ;  his  lips  parted  breathlessly ;  his  eyes,  wide 
open  and  staring,  fastened  upon  Bertrand's  oounte- 
nance,  till,  when  he  was  within  a  few  steps  of  his 
chair,  he  stretched  out  his  thin  shrunken  hands,  and 
said,  with  the  pure  French  accent  of  the  old  school, 
which  recalled  to  the  young  man  the  tones  of  his 
dead  father's  voice, "  Louis  de  L'Isle !  God  has  heard 
my  prayer !    It  is— it  must  be  Louid !  " 

"Not  Louis,  alaa!"  said  Bertrand.  "Louis  de 
L'Isle  was  my  father,  and  he  is  dead." 

The  old  man  fell  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  look  of 
the  deepest  despondency  and  disappointment.  "If 
you  are  his  true  and  legal  representative,  I  may  yet, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  oonoemed  at  least,  redeem  the 
past.    Young  man,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"Bertrand  de  L'Isle,  the  only  child  of  Louis  de 
L'Isle  and  Caroline  (nS€  Yernon)  his  wife." 

"  Ix>uiB  de  L'Isle  and  Caroline  Vernon !  yes,  notice 
of  their  marriage  was  sent  to  be  entered  in  the 
archives  of  the  family,  and  an  intimation  of  the  birth 
also  of  his  son ;  but  from  that  day  to  this  no  tiding^ 
of  him  has  ever  reached  this  place.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  I  sought  none,  but  rather  strove  to  lose 
all  trace  of  him,  and  I  succeeded  but  too  well.  For 
the  last  five  I  have  sought  him  with  anguish ;  but 
Qod  has  been  merciful  at  the  last.  He  has  not  suf- 
fered me  to  perish  altogether  in  despair.  He  has 
sent  you  here,  Louis'  only  son,  and  the  true  legiti- 
mate heir  of  our  house ;  and  I  recognise  the  purpose 
for  which  you  have  been  brought  to  me.  Bertrand 
de  L'Isle,  do  you  know  who  I  am  P  " 

"Your  servant  told  me  you  were  the  Comte  de 
L'Isle,  but  beyond  that  I  know  nothing.  I  oame 
liere  by  no  will  or  purpose  of  my  own,  but  led  surely 
by  a  mysterious  destiny.  Till  I  saw  the  name  of  the 
ChAteau  de  L'Isle  on  the  sign-post  at  the  turn  of  the 
road,  I  knew  not  that  the  old  home  of  our  race  still 
existed,  nor  did  I  know  that  the  estates  were  still 
held  by  one  of  our  name." 

"Did  your  father,  then,  never  fpeak  to  you  of 
Armaad  de  L'Isle,  his  uncle?'* 
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"  Never,"  answered  Bertrand ;  but  he  gave  a  slight 
start  as  he  hear^  the  name,  which  the  old  man's  keen 
eyes  instantly  observed. 

"  Louis  was  always  generous,"  he  said ;  "  but  who, 
then,  has  spoken  to  you  of  Armand?" 

"  To  myself  personally  no  one ;  but  I  oBoe  heard 
a  conversation,  when  I  was  a  child,  between  my 
father  and  a  French  friend,  which  I  bad  for- 
gotten till  the  events  of  this  night  revived  it  in  my 
memory,  and  the  name  of  Armand  was  mentioned 
then." 

"  In  terms  of  bitter  reprobation,  no  doubt  ?  " 

Bertrand  did  not  answer. 

"Young  man,  tell  me  the  truth!   in  sudh  terms 
they  spoke  of  Armand,  did  they  not  ?  " 
Yes,"  replied  Bertrand. 

And  justly!"  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "but 
hear  me,  Bertrand ;  the  time  of  mercy  and  compassion 
is  surely  come,  or  you  had  not  been  here  to-night ; 
and  I  have  suffered — ah,  heaven,  how  have  I  suffered 
for  my  sins !  listen,  then,  with  gentleness  and  pity» 
not  with  indignation  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  while 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  Armand,  your  father's  undo,  and, 
alas!  too  long  his  enemy  and  yours,  but  that  at 
least  I  am  no  longer,  only  your  kinsman  now,  Ber- 
trand, in  blood  and  name;  let  me  be  friends  with 
the  last  of  my  race ;  but  for  you  I  am  alone  on  earth ; 
be  merciful  to  me!"  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
imploringly  to  the  young  man,  and  Bertrand,  who 
had  inherited  much  of  his  father's  courtly  grace, 
stooped  and  kissed  his  uncle's  wasted  hand.  "  The 
kiss  of  peace,  thank  Heaven ! "  said  the  old  man, 
while  a  smile  lit  up  his  shrunken  face.  "  Ah,  Ber- 
trand, my  dear  nephew,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you ; 
but  you  are  fatigued,  and  in  sore  need  of  refresh- 
ment, no  doubt;  I  am  unable  to  move  from  this 
chair — ^my  prison  for  five  years  past — ^but  my  ser- 
vants will  attend  to  your  wants,  and  when  you 
have  supped  come  back  to  me,  that  I  may  open  all 
my  aching  heart  to  you."  He  rang  a  silver  hand- 
bell that  stood  on  the  table  near  him,  and  it  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  old  servant  who  had 
conducted  Bertrand  to  the  house. 

"  Show  the  Comte  Bertrand  de  L'Isle  to  the  best 
apartments  in  the  house,"  said  his  undo,  "and  let 
everything  be  provided  for  his  comfdrt  and  refresh- 
ment, and  see  that  no  one  enters  the  chAteau  this 
night  but  himself ;  I  must  be  alone  with  him.'' 

The  servant  bowed,  and  ushered  Bertrand,  with 
the  greatest  reepeot,  through  a  suite  of  princely 
apartments,  till  he  arrived  at  a  room  where  supper 
had  already  been  prepared  for  him  in  a  very  sump- 
tuous style,  and  which  opened  into  a  bed-room  where 
a  luxurious  couch  awaited  him  that  was  reiy  dif- 
ferent from  the  resting-places  he  had  fonnd  for 
some  time  past,  and,  with  the  feeling  still  that  he 
was  living  in  a  dream,  Bertrand  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  comforts  that  surrounded  him. 

(7*0  he  coiUinved.) 
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SCBIPTURE  STORIBS.    Second  S^ibs.    No.  4.    A  Visit  to  Nazabstu. 


ChapUr  to  he  read — 8t,  Luke  tv.  {jpart  of). 
NTRODUCTION.  Ask  where  Christ  was 
bom.  Whose  city  was  it?  but  did  his 
parents  liye  there  ?  Their  city  was  Naza- 
reth ;  went  there  after  the  flight  into  Egypt 
(Matt.  ii.  23).  Christ  lived  there  with  them 
for  thirty  years ;  only  one  incident  given  of  his  life 
dnring  that  time.  At  last  fally  grown  up.  Was 
thirty  years  old  (Luke  iii.  24),  the  age  at  which 
priests  began  their  work  (Num.  iv.  35);  time  to 
begin  public  work.  Was  first  baptised.  Then 
tempted  in  the  wilderness.  Then  began  his  life 
work.  What  was  that?  Remind  of  past  lessons; 
by  miracles,  parables,  sermons,  discourses,  example 
of  holy  life  and  patience  under  suffering,  to  show 
that  He  was  not  merely  a  teacher  sent  from  God  but 
the  Son  of  God  Himself. 

I.  Thb  SYNAQoatTiB.  (Bead  Luke  iv.  14 — 20). 
Picture  the  scene.  Christ  had  left  the  village ;  gone 
to  Judea ;  been  unheard  of  for  a  time ;  now  revisits 
his  native  country;  works  miracles,  the  first  being 
at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  recorded  by 
St.  John  (chap.  ii.).  Then  other  wonderful  miracles. 
The  news  of  His  power  spreads);  all  the  country 
rings  with  it.  Is  invited  to  the  synagogues :  teaches 
there.  Makes  the  round  of  them  all.  At  last  comes 
to  Nazareth,  where  had  been  brought  up.  Visits  tho 
home  of  His  childhood ;  but  where  will  He  bo  sure 
to  go  on  the  Sabbath?  Can  imagine  the  little 
village  synagogue  full :  the  friends  and  companions 
of  His  childhood — His  mother,  His  cousins,  &c.,  all 
gathered  to  hear  Him.  Now  the  Psalms  sung ;  the 
first  lesson  from  the  law  read.  He  stands  up  to  read 
the  second  lesson  from  the  Prophets;  finds  the 
chapter  appointed  for  the  day,  and  begins  to  read. 
What  chapter  was  it?  (Is.  Ix.  1,  2).  When  the 
lesson  over  what  does  He  do  ?  Compare  a  similar 
event  in  Acts  xiii.  14,  when  St.  Paul  expounded  the 
Scriptures  at  Antioch.  Notice,  Christ  sat  down  to 
speak.  What  wonderful  words  did  He  say  ?  How 
was  it  fulfilled  in  their  ears  ?  When  did  the  Spirit 
descend  upon  Him?  Probably  the  Baptism  was 
only  a  few  days  before.  What  was  the  message  of 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor?  Hia  very  name,  Jesus, 
proclaimed  Him  the  Saviour.  Bemind  how  the 
angel  told  this  to  the  shepherds,  and  Simeon 
declared  it  in  the  Temple.  The  work  of  salvation 
now  began.  From  whose  power  was  Christ  to  save 
them?  Had  Himself  just  conquered  the  devil; 
could,  therefore,  now  enable  them  to  do  the  same. 
Surely  they  would  receive  this  message  gladly. 

II.  Christ  Rbjected.  (Read  22—30).  What 
had  the  large  congregation  come  together  for? 
Yes ;  but  ^hat  do  th^  wput  besides  to  hear  Christ 
speak  ?    What  did  they  think  He  would  do  f    Had 


heard  of  miracles  in  Capernaum — ^surely  He  will  do 
some  in  his  own  city.  Did  He  gratify  their 
curiosity?  Rather  seemed  to  repel  it;  quotes  a 
familiar  proverb  to  them.  What  instances  does  He 
give?  Christ  would  not  work  miracles  among  Hia 
own  people  merely  to  please  them.  They  mtut  accept 
Him,  believe  on  Him  as  the  apostles  did  ;  love  Him 
as  Martha  and  Mary  did ;  look  to  EDim  as  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood,  &c. ;  and  ihen  He  would  blesa 
them.  How  did  they  like  this  ?  Notice,  they  were 
(1)  dUappointed,  Had  come  together  mainly  to  see 
some  miracle.  Very  hard  that  their  old  companion 
would  not  gratify  them.  Also,  they  were  (2)  jeoioiu 
that  others  should  see  His  mighty  works  and  not 
they ;  but  what  had  they  seen  all  these  thirty  years  ? 
His  life :  of  what  kind  was  that  ?  holy,  blameless, 
undefiled.  That  might  have  taught  them  aboat 
Him,  only  their  eyes  were  blinded.  Now,  what  do 
they  do  ?  actually  try  to  cast  Him  down  a  precipice. 
However,  His  hour  not  yet  come.  How  does  He 
escape  ?  Passes  calmly  through  them,  not  afraid 
and  is  let  alone.  So  He  came  to  His  own,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not  Ho  never  taught  in  Nazareth 
again. 

III.  Pbacticax  Lessons.    (1)  Jesus  Chritfs  mtttage 
is  the  same  now.    What  were  His  disciples  told  to 
preach  to  all  nations?   (Matt.   xvi.   16).     People's 
wants,  sins,  natures  are  the  same  now  as  then.    Ill 
have  sinned,  need  deliverance  from  power  of  sin  and 
Satan.     Same  merr»age  of  salvation  through  Christ 
alene.     (2)  Christ  rmist  be  received  with  faith.    They 
'  wanted  more  signs.     So  often  people  say,  "  If  I  had 
seen  His  miracles  I  would  believe."     But   He  has 
given  enough  signs.     His  life  and  death  :  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel:    its  effect  upon  the  world:  all  are 
sufficient  signs  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.     We  mast 
ask  for  more  faith.     Remind  how  when  Saul  forsook 
God  an  evil  spirit  troubled  him.     How  when  Jndas 
sold  Christ  Satan   entered  into  him.      So  will  he 
always.      See  awful   warning  in    Prov.   i.   24—26. 
Therefore,    call   is   now   to  accept   Christ's   offered 
salvation,  i.e.,  to  leave  off  sin,  confess  it,  mourn  orcr 
it,  ask  for  pardon,  seek  forgiveness  through  Christ, 
and  so  be  saved. 

Qttesiicns  to  he  answered. 

1.  When  did  Christ  J)egin  His  public  work  ?  Why 
at  that  age  ? 

2.  Describe  His  first  visit  to  Xazaroth. 

3.  What  chapter  did  He  read,  and  how  did  Hi 
apply  it  ? 

4.  With  what  feelings  was  the  message  received.' 

5.  What  three  practical  lessons  may  we  learn  t 

6.  What  solemn  warning  shoilld^Ve  tsSte  to  cor* 
selves? 
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CHAPTEB  L—IN  SCHOOL. 
EBTAINLT     Bob      Saundew,     "Surly 
Bob/'  as  he  ivas  styled  by  bis  compa- 
nions,  was  not  an  attractive  boy.     The 
Sunday  scholars  at  St.   Chad's  school 
were  as  a  rule  rather  a  rough  ill-look- 
ing and  unruly  set  of  lads ;    but  foremost 
among  them  all  was  Bob,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  being  more  rough,  ill-looking, 
and  unruly  than  the  rest. 

Bob  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  black  sheep  in 
the  class ;  not  that  be  was  the  only  black  one  there, 
but  that  he  was  considered  to  be  of  a  deeper  dye 
than  the  others.  For  if  by  chance  Bob  was  absent 
from  his  place,  the  lesson  went  off  comparafively 
peacefully ;  but  whenever  he  was  present  there  was 
sure  to  be  bad  behaviotur  and  disturbance  of  some  sort, 
the  blame  of  Which  was  generally  traced  to  him ;  for 
whenever  mischief  or  quarrelling  were  going  forward 
Bob  was  almost  invariably  found  to  be  mixed  up  in  it. 
That  very  afternoon,  on  coming  into  school,  he 
had  found  another  boy  sitting  in  the  particular  seat 
which  he  chose  to  call  his,  and  had  suddenly,  without 
waiting  to  see  if  his  comrade  were  willing  to  give  it 
up,  dealt  him  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  quite  to  upset 
the  balance  of  the  other,  who  was  entirely  unprepared 
for  the  assault,  and  in  consequence  nearly  fell  right 
off  the  form.  Before  he  could  recover  himself.  Bob, 
muttering  "  You  get  out  of  there,  thaf  s  my  place," 
gave  him  a  vigorous  push,  and  then  slipped  into  the 
seat  he  had  been  occupying. 

Tom  Lane,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  doubled 
up  his  fists,  and  returned  the  blow  that  had  been 
dealt  him ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths 
their  angry  feelings  might  have  carried  them,  had 
not  their  teacher  arrived  at  that  moment,  and 
managed  to  restore  some  degree  of  order.  Bat  the 
two  sat  for  some  tfme  regarding  one  another  with 
menacing  looks;  Tom  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at 
Bob,  by  way  of  showing  him  that  he  was  not  going 
to  submit  to  such  treatment,  but  was  determined  to 
"  have  it  out "  with  his  enemy  after  school,  whilst 
Bob's  defiant  glances  seemed  to  dare  him  to  "  come 


on." 

At  length  the  lesson  began ;  but  Bob  was  in  one 
of  his  sullen  moods  thia  afternoon,  and  refused  to 
open  his  mouth ;  not  only  allowing  every  question  to 
remain  unanswered  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but, 
for  some  reason  only  known  to  himself,  maintaining 
B*  dogged  silence  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  read  a 
verse.  His  teacher  at  length  passed  him  by,  and 
desired  the  lad  next  him  to  read  it  instead. 

The  child  obeyed,  after  a  glance  at  Bob,  which 
was  half  wondering,  half  sorrowful,  and  read  in  a 
clear  young  voice  the  sacred  words.     He  was  a  gentle 


little  fellow,  the  smallest  and  youngest  in  the  dass^ 
with  a  pale  complexion,  fair  hair,  and  intelligent 
face;  but,  poor  boy,  he  was  a  cripple,  and  as  he 
stood  to  read  he  was  obliged  to  support  himself  on 
his  little  crutch. 

A  stranger  at  a  first  glance  would  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  relationship 
between  the  little  child  with  the  winning  face  and 
the  big  bully  of  the  class.  Bob  Saunders,  but  never- 
theless they  were  brothers ;  and  as  the  yeunger  re- 
sumed his  seat,  he,  either  accidentally  or  on  purpose, 
laid  his  hand  lightly  on  Bob's  knee.  The  other  did 
not  shake  it  off,  he  suffered  it  to  remain  there  as  if 
he  had  not  noticed  it,  but  he  turned  his  head  away 
and  gazed  steadfastly  in  another  direction,  as  if  de- 
termined not  to  allow  himself  to  look  at  the  child. 
Was  he  afraid  that  his  sullenness  would  melt  if 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  gentleness  of  the 
other?  or  was  it  that  even  he  himself  could  see  and 
acknowledge  the  contrast  between  them,  and  took 
shame  to  himself  for  it  ? 

No  on-looker  could  have  decided  the  question ;  for 
Bob's  countenance  always  seemed  to  wear  but  one 
expression,  and  that  an  unfortunate  and  forbidding 
one.  No  softening  look,  no  ray  of  interest  was  ever 
seen  ;to  light  it  up,  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  he  sat 
through  the  lesson,  apparently  not  listening  to  a 
single  word,  as  his  teacher  often  despondingly 
thought.  For  though  frequently  discotiraged,  Mr. 
Thornton  had  at  different  times  felt  some  gleam  of 
hope  about  the  others,  when  he  had  noted  signs  of 
awakening  intelligence  on  their  faces;  but  Bob  seemed 
beyond  all  influence,  nothing  appeared  to  reach  him, 
nothing  to  touch  him;  he  still  remained  the  most 
daring,  and  quarrelsome,  and  sullen  of  the  whole 
party.  His  character  was  thoroughly  established : 
he  was  the  "bad  boy,"  not  only  of  his  class,  but  of 
the  school. 

The  school  broke  up,  and  the  boys  streamed  out ; 
the  enforced  order  and  decorum  with  which  they  left 
the  room  flung  to  the  winds  the  moment  they  got 
outside,  at  least  by  the  more  disorderly  ones,  for 
there  were  some  who  went  quietly  to  their  homes. 
But  Bob  and  Tom  Lane  were  not  among  the  latter. 
They  had  their  quarrel  to  finish  before  they  sepa- 
rated; and,  accordingly,  choosing  a  favourable  and 
tolerably  retired  spot,  they  had  their  fight  out,  not 
leaving  off  until  each  had  given  the  oth^r  a  black 
eye.  by  way  of  maldng  an  impression. 

That  done,  and  Bob  feeling  he  had  "settled" 
Tom,  so  to  speak,  for  the  time,  he  turned  moodily 
homewards.  But  it  was  not  much  of  a  home  he  had — 
little  more  than  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  with  food 
sufficient  to  keep  life  in  him,  though  not  enough  to 
impart  warmth  or  comfort.     For  Bob  and  Johnnie 
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tjlaanders,  being  orphans,  were  left  to  the  care  of  an 
Tincle  and  aunt,  and  they,  not  being  provident  or  good 
managers,  were  alwajs  complaining  of  the  hardness 
of  the  times,  and  the  difficolty  of  providing  for  their 
own  children,  "  let  alone  those  of  other  people."  So 
the  brothers  often  came  off  with  but  short  allowance ; 
not  that  Mrs.  Saunders  of  set  purpose  neglectedMr 
was  unkind  to  them,  but  because^  when  there  was 
not  enough  for  all,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  she 
thought  that  her  own  children  should  be  served 
first. 

Moreover,  the  cottage  being  small,  and  part  of  it 
let  to  lodgers,  the  family  were  rather  cramped  for 
room,  and  so  Bob  aad  Johnnie  slept  in  a  little  sort 
of  outhouse,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  .small 
back  garden.  It  had  evidently  been  erected  in  the 
first  place  merely  as  a  sort  of  wash-house  or  tool- 
house,  and  was  a  tumble-down  place,  flagged  with 
rough  stones,  and  bitterly  oold  in  the  severe  weather, 
which  had  new  prevailed  for  so  long  at  Crossley.  But 
thither  Bob  betook  himself  as  soon  as  he  reached 
the  cottage. 

He  seemed  to  have  expected  to  find  Johnnie  there, 
for  though  the  place  was  so  small  that  it  only  needed 
half  a  glance  to  scan  the  whole,  he  gave  a  lingering 
look  all  around,  as  if  missing  something.  Then  he 
shut  the  door,  and  remained  a  moment  standing 
irresolutely,  until  a  low  sound  of  cooing  attracted 
his  attention,  when,  agoing  to  the  comer  whence  it 
proceeded,  he  drew  forth  from  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment a  pretty  little  ring-dove. 

(To  bs  eonUnnud,) 
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THE    QUIVBB"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

243.  What  request  did  the  mother  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John  ask  of  our  Lord  ? 

244.  From  what  two  hills  were  the  blessings  and 
cursings  pronounced  upon  the  children  of  Isra^ ;  and 
what  tribes  took  part  in  each  ? 

245.  What  two  diseases  did  God  especially  threaten 
to  bring  upon  His  people  for  their  neglect  of  His 
commandments  P 

246.  What  example  does  onr  Lord  give  to  illus- 
trate the  way  in  which  the  Israelites  broke  the  com- 
mandments of  God  to  follow  their  own  traditions  ? 

247.  What  man  of  Israel  was  etened  for  blasphem- 
ing God? 

248.  For  what  purpose  wM  Aaron's  rod,  which 
budded,  kept  in  the  Tabemade  f 


ANSWERS   TO   QUSSTIONS  ON   PAOB   592. 

281.  David  (Psalm  i  4). 

232.  Four  (2  Kings  vii.  8). 

283.  Four  days  (John  xi.  89). 

234.  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  which  oame  down 
from  above  rose  up  upon  an  hei^ ;  and  these  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  failed  and 
were  cut  oflf,  so  that  the  people  passed  over  right 
against  Jericho  (Joshua  iiL  16). 

285.  Drnsilla^  a  Jewess  (Aots  xziv.  24). 

236.  That  he  might  thrast  oat  all  their  right  eyes, 
and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  iBrad  (1  Sam, 
xi2). 


LOOKING    THKOtJGH. 


O  tear  she  shed,  no  word  she  said, 
She  made  no  plaint  or  moan ; 

But  only  leaned  her  aching  head 
Upon  the  churchyard  dtone. 

For  aye  the  bitterness  is  past. 
Or  e'er  the  mourner  weeps. 

Oh,  hush !  before  a  grief  so  vast 
How  can  ye  speak  ?    Ho  sleeps. 

Ay,  well  he  sleeps !  no  throb  of  pain 
That  silent  heart  shall  stir; 

But  who  will  walk  from  church  again 
Along  the  lanes  with  her  ? 

And  who  will  come  at  evening-time 
To  make  her  garden  trim  ? 

How  shall  she  look  on  others*  prime 
As  she  has  looked  on  him  P 


She  leans  against  the  ehuzohyard  mOB— 

A  sacred  guard  and  true 
That  stern  look  keeps !  her  thin  oheek  pales. 

But  she  is  looking  throogh. 

'Tis  summer  after  lonely  years — 

Her  Father  loves  her  beet  I 
And  she  hath  found  a  time  of  tean, 

A  qmet  hour  of  rest.  . 

She  thinks  of  morning  hows  that  wait^ 

Of  welcomes  yet  to  be ; 
For  Death  may  look  the  enter  gate« 

But  Jesus  keeps  the  key. 

Ah !  tears  have  now  no  bitter  springy. 

The  heaven  is  dear  and  bine ; 
The  doves  rise  there  en  sunny  wing^ 

And  she  is  looking  through  I 

Alsssib  Bexix 


I 


(Dntwit  ^  H.  E.  Edwards.) 


■■IXIOK/NC    THROUGH."- 


THE  QUIVBE. 


iDrcnHi  fy  J.  HcLi  Ral*toii, 


HEA.THEB     BELLS. 


til 


lUNCH  rf  parpU  heather,  .  Flung  wiUi  Oftelic  Uoghtor, 

I  Bonad  i*ith  meh  together,  And  men;  laaLnge  after, 

Bf  the  little  monnUun  maiden  with  snnbamt  brow     Flong  upward  lightly,  giaoetullf ,  H  tpiaj  is  flung 
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Treasured  to  remind  me 
Of  beauty  left  behind  me ; 
Bright  gem-like  lakes  that  nestle  'mid  the  hilla  with 
sunset  crowned. 
Wild  romantic  beauty. 
Talcs  of  crime  and  duty. 
All  scenes  in  bonny  Scotland  where  time  hath  smiled 
and  frowned. 

Deep  cathedral  glories. 
Stained  and  carven  stories, 
Biders  springing  forward  in    bronze  from  stormy 
years, 


Towers  that  touch  the  thunder, 
Journeying  through  wonder. 
And  the  hand  that  draws  us  onward  through  the 
dark  till  light  appears. 

Martyr-memories  thronging, 
Joy,  and  yet  the  longing. 
Still  roused  and  still  unsatisfied  by  all  the  joys  of 
earth. 
In  her  mingling  splendours 
Broken  types  she  renders 
Of    God's    unbroken    glory,    of   heaven's    tearless 
mirth !  A.  Bond. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII.— AFTER   THEY   HAD   LEFT 

HAMPSTEAD. 

[OLL,  whatever  shall  we  do?  The  dad 
wants  change  of  air,  and  better  living, 
and  lots  of  good  things." 

"  He  must  have  it  too,"  she  answered. 
"Let  us  all  gather  round  and  hold  a 
council  of  war."  Then  Tom  and  Will  and  Sally 
clustered  dose  to  her.  They  were  still  in  the  shabby 
lodgings  Dorothy  had  found  for  him  six  months 
before,  and  things  had  gone  tlieir  very  worst  with 
Mr.  Woodward;  and,  lastly,  his  health  had  failed, 
and  a  long  illness  had  kept  him  in  hi$  bed  nearly 
all  the  winter.  Then  it  was  that  the  children 
showed  that,  indolent  and  lazy  and  fun-loving  as 
they  had  been  in  the  old  day%  Uiey  oonld  work 
when  the  time  came.  '' 

Tom  had  retrieved  his  position  and  paid  his  debts, 
and  shown  such  a  disposition  to  work,  that  his  former 
shortcomings  had  been  overlooked ;  and,  careful  and 
generous,  he  regularly  brought  his  money  to  his 
sister.  Will  had  got  into  an  office,  but  had  no  salary 
as  yet,  though  he  hoped  soon  to  gain  one ;  and  Sally 
had  earned  a  little  money  once,  for  the  grotesque 
figures  she  had  loved  to  draw  had  proved  useful  as 
designs  for  Christmas  cards,  and  now  she  was  study- 
ing hard  to  improve  herself  in  the  art  she  loved  so 
that  she  might  gain  constant  employment.  But  it 
was  Dorothy  who  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  family 
when  the  day  of  sorrow  came.  She  put  away  her  story- 
books and  poetry-books,  and  forgot  her  dreams,  and 
left  off  building  castles,  and  worked  in  earnest,  teach- 
ing Mrs.  Gibson's  children  in  the  morning,  and  writing 
from  Miss  Josephine's  dictation  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  till  late  in  the  evening,  until  her  hand 
ached  and  the  lines  danced  before  her  eyes.  She  had 
thought  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  go  and  see  the  three 
okl  ladies,  to-  ask-  for  work.  But  she  found  it  less 
80  than  she  had  imagined,  for  kind  thoughtful  George 


Blakesley  had  made  all  things  smooth  before  her, 
and  she  had  been  received  kindly  for  his  sake;  and 
as  the  months  went  on  they  leamt  to  like  the  girl 
who  tried  so  hard  to  work  and  to  win  bread  for  her 
sick  father  and  broken-down  mother. 

Dorothy's  labours  did  not  end  with  the  putting  atray 
of  Miss  Josephine's  pens  and  pax>er,  for  of  an  cveniiig 
she  had  to  read  the  paper  to  her  father,  and  to  sit  by 
his  side  and  cheer  him  up  as  best  she  could.  Some- 
times, too,  she  u^ed  t®  play  to  him,  for  George  Blakes- 
ley bought  in  the  piano  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to 
Sally,  but  at  last  he  got  too  ill  to  listen  to  her. 

-  "  The  doctor  says  he  must  have  a  complete  change," 
repeated  Tom. 

"He  and  mamma  must  go  somewhere,  and  ve 
must  give  up  these  rooms  and  take  just  two  little 
bed-rooms,  one  for  you  and  Will,  and  one  for  me  and 
Sally,  and  we'll  live  upon  as  little  as  we  can."  And 
she  stopped  to  consider  how  that  plan  would  work, 
while  Sally  and  Will  nestled  up  closer  to  her,  and 
Tom  looked  at  her  with  all  his  old  boyish  admira- 
tion. 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without 
you,  DoUy,"  he  said;  "I  was  an  awfuUy  selfish 
fellow  till  you  stirred  me  up  by  your  example  " — Tom 
was  always  frank,  and  never  ashamed  to  own  his 
faults — "  I  don't  wonder  Blakesley  was  so  spooney 
on  you." 

"But  he  liked  me  before  I  ever  tried  to  work." 
she  answered;  "he  doesn't  care  for  me  now;"  and 
her  face  fiushed  as  she  spoke  of  him,  and  hid  for  the 
moment  the  careworn  expression  which  had  lately 
crept  over  it. 

"  I  think  he  cares  for  us  all  now  as  much  as  ho 
does  f  :  »ou,"  said  Sally,  looking  up  and  kissing  her 
sister's  oHeek ;  and  the  innocent  words  had  a  sting  in 
them  the  child  never  dreamt. 

"  I  don't  see  where  we  can  send  papa,"  she  said; 
"  it  is  so  difficult  to  move  him,  and  we  have  so  little 
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money;  I  think  we  had  better  consult  Mr.  Blakesley." 
And  when  he  came  that  evening  (he  had  returned  a 
week  before)  they  called  him  into  the  sitting-room 
(for  he  was  going  straight  up  to  Mr.  Woodward), 
and  asked  him  how  he  thought  it  could  be  managed. 
They  all  had  faith  in  George  Blakesley. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  wait  a  bit/'  he  said,  "  and 
let  him  got  stronger  before  you  try  to  move  him. 
By  the  way,  a  friend  of  mine  has  bought  the  lease  of 
the  old  house  at  Hampstead,  but  is  not  going  to  live 
in  it  just  yet." 

"I  hate  him ! "  said  Tom. 

"  Why,  pray  ?" 

"  Because  we  aU  must  hate  any  one  who  lives  in 
our  dear  old  house/'  said  Dorothy,  the  tears  rushing 
to  her  eyes. 

"  Now,  I  have  some  more  news  for  you,  Dorothy. 
Your  friend,  Mr.  Fuller,  has  returned,  and  called  on 
mo  to  ask  your  address.  He  is  coming  to  see  you." 
Tho  children  brightened  up  at  the  news,  but  Dorothy 
turned  away  and  looked  quietly  out  of  window. 
George  Blakesley  followed  her  up.  "  I  thought  you 
would  bo  pleased  to  see  your  old  friend  again,"  he 
said ;  "  and  he  was  quite  anxious  to  hear  all  about 
you." 

"Yes!"  she  said. 

"You  won't  see  me  so  often  when  he  comes, 
for  I  am  going  to  get  a  friend  to  live  with  me,  and 
1  have  a  great  deal  of  work  also,  and  have  little 
time/* 

"I  see/'  she  answered;  and  she  thought,  ^^He 
does  not  care  to  come  n^w.  He  only  does  it  out  of 
kindness." 

"  You  ar3  not  looking  well  lately,  Dorothy.  What 
is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  much/*  she  answered,  "only  papa's 
being  ill  worries  me  of  course.  Mr.  Blakesley, 
is  there  anything  else,  excepting  work  and  helping 
others,  for  which  we  may  live — any  happiness  we 
may  distinctly  try  to  gain?  Do  you  know,"  she 
went  on,  looking  up  into  his  face,  "  I  get  so  tired 
sometimes,  and  feci  as  if  I  want  some  grand  mental 
rest  and  sunshine." 

"  Talk  to  Aunt  Milly,  Dorothy ;  she  will  tell  you 
better  than  I  can."  And  he  turned  away  coldly, 
and  went  up-stairs. 

"Ah/*  thought  Dorothy,  bitterly,  "once,  when  I 
did  not  value  it,  I  had  his  love,  but  now  that  I  would 
give  my  life  for  it,  he  does  not  care  for  me  a  bit !  ** 
And  so  it  was  ia  the  long  winter  months,  when 
sorrow  came  to  her  and  she  had  no  one  else  on  whom 
to  lean,  Dorothy  had  learnt  to  see  and  to  recognise 
all  the  nobleness  in  George  Blake8ley*8  character, 
to  see  and  feel  how  kind  and  thoughtful  and  loving 
he  could  be,  and  to  give  him  that  thorough  respect 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  thorough  love.  He 
was  no  dreamer,  who  lived  in  long  dreams  of  which 
he  mad6  himself  tho  hero,  no  sluggard,  pining  for 
case  and  without  ambition  save  to  earn  enough  to 


maintain  himself,  content  to  die  without  leaving  the 
world'  one  whit  better  for  his  life  having  been  in  it. 
No  selfish  weak  man  was  George  Blakesley,  but  a  noble, 
upright.  God-fearing  one,  whom  to  know  thoroughly, 
and  to  love  as  Dorothy  in  these  her  days  of  sorrow 
and  striving  was  learning  to  love  him,  was  in  itself 
an  incentive  to  well-doing.  And  this  is  in  a  mea- 
sure a  test  of  all  our  characters,  the  effect  which  we 
have  on  those  who  love  us ;  for  as  we  are,  so,  in  a 
measure,  we  make  those  who  lean  upon  us;  and  a 
woE'.an  who  cares  for  a  man  greater  and  better  than 
herself  cannot  love  vainly,  for  even  if  she  does  gain 
his  love  in  return,  yet  in  the  mere  effort  to  become 
worthy  of  him,  she  loses  a  part  of  her  old  self  in 
his  nobler  nature,  and  turns  away  from  all  baser 
lower  ones  to  struggle  towards  the  height  he  has 
gained. 

It  seemed  to  Dorothy  as  if  all  George  Blakesley^s 
love  for  her  went  with  his  engagement  to  her.  At 
any  rate  he  had  shown  no  sign  of  it  since,  and  he 
had  often  almost  pointedly  spoken  of  Adrian  Fullei*, 
till  she  wondered  if  he  knew  or  guessed  of  her  old 
fancy  for  him.  His  manner  piqued  her  sometimes. 
He  could  not  have  had  a  very  strong  regard  for  her, 
she  thought,  if  he  could  so  soon  forget  the  old  foot- 
ing and  be  content  with  the  new.  "  When  I  did 
not  want  his  love,  and  did  nothing  to  deserve  it,  I 
had  it,"  she  said  to  herself  that  evening.  "And 
now  that  I  have  at  any  rate  tried  to  be  more  worthy 
of  it,  it  is  out  of  my  reach." 

"  My  dear^"  s^id  Miss  Milly,  the  next  day,  "  Jose- 
phine is  not  well  enough  to  wi'ite  to-day.  She  is  ill 
and  feverish,  and  obliged  to  keep  to  her  room.  Sit 
down  and  talk  to  me  a  little  while,  will  you.  I  am 
all  alone."  Dorothy  was  fonder  of  her  than  of  either 
of  her  sisters,  and  sat  contentedly  down  at  her  feet. 
"  Would  you  mind  telling  about  yourself  and  George, 
Dorothy?"  she  asked;  "I  never  liked  to  ask  you, 
but  I  have  so  often  wondered  why  it  was  broken 
off!" 

Then,  without  any  reserve,  Dorothy  told  her  the 
entire  story.  "Strange,"  said  the  old  lady,  when 
it  was  finished,  "  that  he  should  have  got  over  it  so 
completely  as  he  seems  to  have  done.  He  told  me 
this  morning  that  you  had  an  old  friend  returned 
from  abroad,  and  that  he  thought  you  and  he  liked 
each  other." 

"Oh  no,  Miss  Milly!"  Yet  the  crimson  colour  in 
her  face  deceived  the  old  lady.  "I  think  you  are 
right,  George,"  she  told  her  nephew  next  time  he 
came,  "  Dorothy  is  in  love  with  the  artist."  He 
made  no  answer,  but  his  visits  to  liis  old  friends 
ceased  almost  altogether  as  soon  as  Mr.  Woodward 
was  suiSciently  recovered  to  be  down-stairs  again. 

Miss  Josephine  was  very  ill — obliged  to  keep  her 
bed  for  days,  and  unable  to  see  any  one.  At  last, 
vAiea  she  partly  recovered,  she  sent  for  Dorothy. 

"  I  sbotld  like  you  to  read  to  me,"  she  said;  and 
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from  that  daj,  instead  of  writing,  Dorothy  sat  by  her 
side  6701*7  afternoon,  and  read  aloud. 

"  My  dear  Dorothy/'  she  said,  one  evening,  "  I  have 
often  h^ard  about  you  from  my  nephew,  but  I  don't 
know  much  about  your  religious  opinions :  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  they  are." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Josephine/'  she  answered,  "  I  could  not 
really  explain  them/' 

"  Is  religion  a  comfort  to  you  ?  for  that  is  what  it 
should  be/' 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Josephine.  I  don't  think  I 
trouble  veiy  much  about  it,  to  tell  the  truth." 

''  But  you  should,  my  dear.  I  fancy  you  want  a 
secret  friend,  some  one  to  go  to  for  counsel  and  help, 
and  sympathy  and  love ;  this  has  often  struck  me. 
Go  to  your  Saviour  and  your^Bible,  dear :  there  is  no 
friend  like  Him,  no  comforter  like  His  Word;  all 
others  may  fail,  but  these  never.  Don't  let  your 
religion  or  your  loye  for  your  God  be  a  task  or  a 
mere  matter  of  duty ;  make  it  the  thing  nearest  and 
dearest  to  your  heart,  until  it  becomes  your  staff  and 
support  and  strength  in  everything  and  through  any- 
thing. There  is  no  happiness  like  this,  my  dear.  It 
takes  the  bitterness  from  eyery  sorrow,  and  gives  you 
hope  no  mortal  has  power  to  dim  or  deprive  you  of. 


and  it  gives  you  not  merely  something  to  live  for 
but  to  die  for.  I  don't  think  I  shaJl  get  well  again, 
Dorothy;  my  strength  seems  failing  daily,  and  I 
wanted  to  say  this  to  yeu.  ^ow  kiss  me,  dear." 
And  for  the  first  time  Dorothy  kissed  Miss  Jose- 
phine's handsome  face.  "I  wish  you  had  married 
G«orge,  dear.  He  will  never  have  any  one  now— he 
seems  to  have  g^ven  up  all  idea  of  it."  From  that 
time  she  failed ;  Dorothy  never  had  another  talk  with 
her,  though  day  after  day  she  sat  by  her  side  reading 
to  her  or  watching. 

"Dorothy,"  she  said  one  evening,  "are you  here?" 

"  Tes,  Miss  Josephine." 
I  want  my  sisters." 

We  are  here/'  they  answered ;  and  she  held  out 
her  hands,  but  could  not  speak. 

"  Dorothy/'  she  called,  faintly,  an  hour  later,  "tell 
George  I  told  you  of  the  best  friend  for  yon,  yoar 
Saviour.     Make  Him  your  friend,  dear." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Josephine,"  said  Dorothy,  awed,  and 
her  heart  solenmly  repeating  the  promise. 

"  There  ia  none  other  like  Him,"  she  murmured, 
and  then  TortoisesheU  turned  her  faoo  to  the  wall 
and  died  royally. 

(To  he  oontinutd.) 
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THE     GOSPEL     ACCORDING     TO     ST.     LUKE.— II. 

BT  THB   BIGHT   BBTSBXND  THB   LOBD   BISHOP   OF    OLOUCS8TEB  AMD   BBI8TOL. 


[HE  second  question  which  we  have  to 
consider  is  one  scarcely  of  less  in- 
terest than  the  first,  and  equally  re- 
lates to  the  individuality  of  the  Gospel 
which  we  are  now  considering.  We  have  seen 
that  there  are  apparently  but  slight  traces  of  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Gk>8pel  before  us ;  we 
next  ask,  whether  the  second  historical  ^t  relating 
to  St.  Luke,  that  he  was  of  Gentile  origin,  is 
equally  faintly  discernible  in  those  records  of  his 
Master's  words  and  works  which  the  third  evan- 
gelist was  more  especially  moved  to  select.  The 
answer  must  certainly  be  in  the  negative.  The 
traces  of  St.  PanPs  companion  may  be  doubtfuli 
but  the  hand  of  the  Gentile  Christian  may  be 
recognised  in  so  many  places  in  this  Gospel,  that 
we  might  almost  have  drawn  the  inference  from 
the  evidence,  which  any  meditative  perusal  of  it 
will  be  found  at  once  most  readily,  and,  I  think  I 
may  add,  most  persuasively,  to  supply  to  us.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  the  Gospel  of  the  OentUe 
and  of  the  proselyte  ;  tho  Gospel,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  a  writer  well  versed  in  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  nation  to  which  as,  according  to  the  flesh,  his 
Master  was  pleased  to  belong,  the  Grospel  of  one. 
no!i  uncenscious  of  Jewish  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  other 


hand,  of  one  who  seems  ever  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  it  was  to  the  wide  world  of  the  Gentiles 
that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  must  ultimately 
and  principally  extend. 

We  may  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  by  specifying 
two  or  three  characteristics  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
standing  in  connection  with  this  particular  ques- 
tion, which  have  been  noticed  and  admitted  by  all 
recent  expositors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  comprehensive  spirit  and, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  tmiversdUiy  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked.    We  observe 
this  in  the  very  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  who  in 
this  Gospel  appears  before  us  not  as  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  the  son  of  David,  but  as  the  son  of 
Adam  and  the  Son  of  God.    We  observe  it  again  in 
the  important  notice  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
disciples  which  he  alone  records,  a  notice  which 
gains  in  importance,  when  we  remember  that  it 
appears  certain  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  number  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  beside  themselves  as 
seventy.     We  further  trace  the  same  comprehen- 
sive spirit  in  the  notices  of  the  Samaritans,  both 
in  the  special  parable  of  the  merciful  man  of  that 
despised  race,  and  in  the  miracle  peculiar  to  out 
evangelist,  in  which  gratitude  alone  was  found  in 
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the  leper,  who  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  enemy  and 
the  stranger.  We  find  also  the  same  sentiments 
throughout  the  Gospel  in  scattered  texts,  recurring 
so  frequently,  and  expressed  with  such  clearness, 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
inspired  writer  was  uninterested  in  the  promises 
which  he  was  recording.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is 
St.  Luke  who  is  the  relator  of  the  aged  Simeon's 
declaration,  that  the  light  of  salvation  was  to 
lighten  the  Grentiles  (iL  32);  it  is  St  Luke  who, 
when  reciting  the  prophecy  in  reference  to  the 
forerunner,  specially  extends  the  quotation  as  we 
find  it  in  St  Matthew,  by  subjoining*  "  And  all 
flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  Gk>d "  (iiL  6) ;  it  is 
St.  Luke  who  specifies  the  Lord's  words  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth,  in  which  the  case  of  the 
Syrian  leper  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  many 
sufferers  in  Israel  who  remained  undeansed,  and 
in  which  the  widow  of  Sarepta  is  alluded  to  as 
specially  blessed,  while  the  widows  of  Israel  were 
left  to  the  general  providence  of  Qod  (iv.  25) ;  it  is 
again  St  Luke  who  inserts  the  account  of  the 
merciful  condescension  shown  to  the  despised 
publican  in  the  person  of  Zacchseus  (xix.  1) ;  and  it 
is  the  same  evangelist  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
omits  the  prohibition  recorded  by  St  Matthew 
vx.  5),  in  reference  to  others  equally  hated  and 
despised,  the  prohibition  which  forbad  the  early 
functions  of  the  apostles  to  be  exercised  among 
Gentiles  or  Samaritans,  and  restricted  their  mission 
"  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel" 

We  may  trace  this  universality  still  further  in 
the  marked  tone  of  tender-heartedness  and  com- 
passion which  seems  so  specially  to  pervade  this 
inspired  record.  The  frequent  reference  to  the 
poor  (xiv.  13),  the  touching  account  of  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner  (vii.  37),  the  parables  of  the 
prodigal  son  (xv.  11),  of  Lazarus  (xvi.  19),  and  of 
the  widow  and  the  unjust  judge  (xviii.  1),  the 
noticeable  repetition  of  the  term  "  friend  "  (<><Aos), 
and,  still  more,  the  general  aspect  in  which  our 
Lord  is  presented  to  us  as  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  man,  the  merciful  High  Priest  who  was 
touched  by  a  sense  of  our  infirmities,  and  who,  in 
the  words  of  St.  Peter,  as  recorded  by  our  evan- 
gelist, "went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with 
Him "  (Acts  X.  38).  We  may  substantiate  this 
by  references  which  present  themselves  almost  on 
every  chapter.  We  may  observe  it,  for  example, 
in  the  special  mention  of  the  passage  of  Isaiah 
selected  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
(iv.  18),  in"  the  unbounded  exercise  of  mercy  at- 
tributed to  Him  in  the  twice-repeated  n^otice,  that 
of  the  divers  sick  that  were  brought  to  Him,  and 
even  of  the  mixed  multitude  that  sought  to  touch 
Him,  "He  healed  all"  (iv.  40,  vi.  19),  in  the 
tenderness  shown  to  the  widow  of  Nain  (vii.  13), 
in  the  mercy  extended  to  the  woman  tliat  was  a 


sinner  (vii.  47),  in  the  touching  address  to  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  (xxiii.  28),  in  the  gracious 
promise  to  the  expiring  malefactor  (xxiii.  43),  and 
in  the  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  His  murderers, 
which  rose  heavenward  even  from  the  cross  itself 
(xxiir.  34). 

A  few  special  details  may  be  added,  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  same  inclusive  and  comprehensive 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  evangelist  We 
have  already  observed,  that  members  of  despised 
classes — ^the  Samaritan,  the  publican,  the  needy 
and  the  sinful — come  more  frequently  before  us  in 
this  Gk>8pel  than  in  any  of  the  other  three.  It  can 
hardly  be  accidental,  then,  that  in  this  same 
Gk>spel  we  meet  with  more  frequent  notices  of  that 
sex  which,  though  probably  somewhat  more 
honoured  among  the  Jews  than  among  other 
Oriental  nations,  nevertheless  occupied  a  position 
of  dependence  and  subjection.  In  the  opening 
chapters  we  meet  with  special  notices  of  Elizabeth 
and  Anna.  As  we  pass  onward,  we  find  mention 
of  the  fact  that,  besides  the  twelve  apostles,  pious 
women  were  permitted  to  accompany  and  to 
minister  on  the  Lord.  We  derive  our  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  Martha  and  Mary  principally 
frcm  our  present  evangelist.  The  women  of 
Jerusalem,  who  wept  and  bewailed  the  suffering 
Lord,  and  the  women  that  came  from  Galilee  and 
beheld  His  sepulchre,  find  a  place  in  the  record 
of  one  who  might  have  known  and  felt  with  the 
apostle  whom  he  accompanied,  that  in  Christ  there 
was  no  distinction  of  nation  or  sex,  but  that  in 
Him  all  were  united  and  one. 

We  may  again  observe,  that  it  is  almost  from  St. 
Luke  alone,  of  the  four  evangelists,  that  we  have 
any  notices  of  persons  or  events  that  belonged  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  not  merely  to  the  restricted 
polity  of  Judaism.  The  decree  of  CsBsar  Augustus, 
the  name  of  the  Roman  governor,  under  whom  it 
was  first  instituted,  the  carefully  named,  though 
disputed  date  of  the  fiRieenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  serve  suitably  to  remind  us  that 
the  history  of  the  Gospels  has  its  proper  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  stands  therewith  in 
an  accurate  and  demonstrable  connection. 

We  might  farther  pass  to  the  scarcely  doubtful 
indications  that  the  Gt)spel  was  designed  for  a  far 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  those  of  the  circum- 
cision; nay,  that  it  was  probably  intended,  as 
Origen  has  long  ago  remarked,  exclusively  for  the 
believer  of  the  Gentile  world,  if  it  did  not  now 
perhaps  appear  that  enough  has  already  been  said 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  spirit  and 
character  in  the  (}ospel  of  St  Luke  that  strictly 
harmonises  with  what  historical  inference  seems 
to  tell  us  was  the  descent  of  the  writer.  With  such 
marked  characteristics  as  those  which  we  have 
alluded  to  and  specified,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  believing  Gentile  is  faithfully  reflected  in 
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St.  Luke^s  inspired  record,  and  that  the  large-  Avriter,  but  that  taken  alone  they  would  probably 
hearted  and  observant  believer  of  the  nations  is  to  never  have  led  us  to  any  inference  upon  the 
bd  felt,  seen,  and  recognised  in  the  Gospel  that ,'  subject. 

bears  the  name  of  the  beloved  physician.  |      Such  specialities,  then,  we  may  dismiss  as  inter- 

We  have  but  one  more  point  to  consider — tho    esting,  but  nothing  more.     Let  us,  however,  not 
supposed'indicationsof  the  profession  of  the  writer   overlook  this  general  fact,  that  we  cerji^inly  find 
in  tho  record  that  he  has  left  us.     Such  a  question  '  in  the  Grospel  of  St.  Luke  just  those  characteristics 
might,  at  iirst  sight,  seem  more  curious  than  use-  ^  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  Gospel  o: 
ful,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  more  than  the  most    the  beloved    physician— j;ist    those    peculiarities 
passing  notice.     Like  many  such  questions,  how-  ,  Which  we  might  naturally  look  for  in  one  whose 
ever,  it    has  had  this    good,   that  it   has  often  |  daily  calling  taught  him  to  observe,  to  discriminatu 
quickened  observation,  and  has  certainly  served    and  to  sefer  to  their  true  causes  the  various  hcu 
to  direct  attention  to  somo  peculianties  in  the    or  circumstances  which  presented  themselves.    If 
Gospel  we  are  now  considering,    and   to    somo    we  seem  to  have  any  reason  in  tracing  the  effect  oi 
mental  characteristics  of  its  writer,  which,  decide    the  earthly  calling  of  the  Erst  evangelist,  in  the 
as  we  may  on  the  immediate  question,  aro  by  no    method  and  arrangement  by  which  it  is  character- 
means  undeserving  of  our  consideration.    Let  us,    isod,  in  the  grouping  of  what  is  similar,  and  in  the 
then,  briefly  discuss  the  question.     With  regard    studied  contrasts  of  what  is  dissimilar,  we  shaL 
to  the  supposed   medical  terms  that  have  been   certainly  find  more  reason  for  observing  a  similar 
observed  in  this  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  it  does    reflection  of  previous  habits  of  lifo  in  the  Gospel  o: 
not  seem  too  much  to  say,  that  no  reliance  can    St.  Luke.      The  psychological  comments   which 
possibly  be  placed  on  a  list  so  short  and  so  un-    appear  on  its  pages  are  almost  as   distinctive  s.' 
certain.    The  popular  example,  the  "  great  fever  "  ;  the  graphic  touches  of  St.  Mark,  and  form  almos: 
of  St.  Peter*s  mother-in-law  (iv.  38),  is  certainly   as  recognisable  a  characteristic, 
nothing  more  than  an  instance  of  the  choice  of  an  '      Let  us  substantiate  these  observations  by  a  fc<T 
expressive  rather  than  a  technical  term,  and  such    examples,  arranged  under  two  or  three  heads. 
as  might  easily  and  naturally  be  found  on  the       First,  let  us  call  attention  to  our  evan^eli^t  a^ 
pages  of  any  observant  writer.    Much  more  de-    the  accurate   observer,  as  one  to   whom  wc  are 
serving  of  our  attention  are  those  instances  in   indebted  for  more  of  those  passing  commeutb,  thai 
which  certain  acts,  feelings,  or  emotions  are  inci-   at  once  place  an  event  in  its  true  light,  than  are 
dentally  analysed  and  referred  to  what  seem  their    found  in  any  of  the  other  Gospels.     We  may  traa' 
true  and  natural   causes.     It  is   interesting,  for    this  characteristic  in  the  reflective  comments  ufK:; 
example,  to  observe  that  it  is  in  the  Gospel  of  St.    the  growth  of  the  Divine  Child  (ii.  40,  52),  in  tic 
Luke  that  we  And  the  confused  wonder  of  the  j  explanatory  remark  on  the  behaviour  of  St.  Fete; 
disciples  at  our  Lord's  stilling  of  the  tempest  indi-    during  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (v.  9},  :r. 
rectly  specified  as  due  to  the  greatness  of  their   tho  brief  and  incidental  elucidation  of  the  manner 
fear  (viii.  25),  the  heaviness  of  the  apostles  in  the   in  which  the  healing  powers  were  extended  to  an 
garden  of  Gelhsemane  ascribed  to  their  grief  (xxii.    eager  multitude  (vi.   19),  in  the  mention  of  tbt 
45),  and  the  disbelief  of  tho  apostles  when  the    subject  of  the  mysterious  converse  between  cur 
chosen  Lord  appeared  among  them,  referred  to  -  Lord  and  His  two  attendant  saints  on  the  Monnt 
theiroverpowering  jey  (xxiv.  41).    It  is  interesting,  |  of  the  Transfiguration  (ix.  31),  in    the   passing 
again,  to  remember  that  it  is  St.  Luke  alone  who    notice  that  the  apostles  were  not  wholly  unpro- 
has  given  us  the  notice  of  his  Master's  bloody ,  vided  with  weapons  when  they  were  leaving  for 
sweat  during  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  who ,  Gethsemane  (xxii.  38),  in  the  allusion  to  our  Lord  .< 
has  recorded  the  healing  as  well  as  the  smiting  ofl*  looking  on  St.  Peter  after  his  third  denial  (xxii.  61). 
of  the  ear  of  Malchus.     It  would  seem,  too,  not   in  the  specification  of  the  renewed  friendsliip  and 
without  significance,   that  in  the  commission  to    preceding  enmity  between  Him  and  Pilate  (xxni. 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  to  the  twenty  disciples,    12) ;  and,  to  name  a  last  instance,  tho  position  of 
the  commajld  to  heal  the  sick  should  be  so  dis-    the  two  malefactors  at  the  crucifixion  (xxiii.  3;>), 
tinotly  prominent.     "To  preach  the  kingdom  of  so  simply  mentioned,  and  yet  withal  so  deeply 
God,"  and  "  to  heal  the  sick,"  are  in  the  narrative    meaning  and  significant. 

of  St.  Luke  the  two  great  characteristics  of  the  I  Closely  allied  with  this  reflective  and  observant 
apostolic  office.  "And  they  departed,'*  says  our  character  of  mind,  wo  may  notice  the  frequen' 
evangelist,  "  and  went  through  the  towns  preaching  ;  habit  of  our  evangelist  to  state,  or,  perhaps,  more 
the  Gospel  and  healing  everywhere  "  (ix.  6).  Such  commonly  to  hint  at  the  motives  which  gave  rise 
things  are  interesting,  and  perhaps  significant,  but  to  certain  actions  and  certain  courses  of  condact' 
to  such  things  we  cannot  appeal  with  perfect  con- ,  Our  preceding  list  contains  two  or  three  instance? 
fidence,  nor  can  we  say  more  than  this,  that  they  j  which  might  perhaps  bs  equally  correctly  referred 
JianQQiUAe  with  what  we  know  of  the  calling  of  the  '  to  our  present  heeid,  but,  besides  these,  we  ro^J 
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specify  the  notice  of  the  reasonable  way  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  the  mul- 
titude and  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was  to  be 
accounted  for,  when  they  heard  our  Lord's  com- 
ments on  the  ministry  of  St.  John  (vii.  30).  The 
one  party  felt  themselves  pledged  by  the  baptism 
they  had  received;  the  other  might  have  sought 
but  had  not  received  the  holy  rite,  and  so  felt 
themselves  free  to  disdain  or  to  revile. 

Another  instance  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  perplexity  of  Herod,  when  he  heard 
of  our  Lord's  wondrous  works.  Though  two  other 
evangelists  have  mentioned  the  incident,  yet  it  is 
from  St.  Luke  alone  that  we  discern  the  true 
reasons  for  the  wretched  man's  disquietude  (ix.  7). 
We  might  multiply  instances,  but  will  conclude 
with  one  which  is  in  itself  pertinent,  and  is  further 
naeful  in  suggesting  a  passing  comment  upon  the 


whole  method  and  principle  on  which  parables 
seem  to  be  introduced  in  St.  Luke's  narrative. 
This  last  instance  shall  be  our  evangelist's  very 
explicit  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  our 
Lord  to  utter  the  parable  of  the  pounds— reasons 
probably  vouchsafed  at  the  time,  and  preserved 
by  apostolical  tradition:  "And  as  they  heard 
these  things,  Ho  added  and  spake  a  parable, 
because  He  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  because 
they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
immediately  appear."  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
distinct  enunciation  of  the  reasons  which  led  our 
Lord  to  utter  any  one  of  the  many  discourses 
that  are  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  this 
we  find,  as  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it,  in 
the  record  of  that  evangelist  who  was  moved 
principally  to  specify  the  reasons  or  motives  of 
actions — the  thoughtful  and  observant  historian. 
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SCRIPTURE   STORIES.     Second  Sbbies.    No.  5.    Healing  Nobleman's  Son. 


Chapter  to  he  read — John  iv,,  part  of, 

NTEODUCTION.  Ask  what  was  Chriafs 
first  miracle,  and  where  performed?  What 
did  he  manifest  there?  What  glory  was 
it?  So  Christ  shared  all  our  social  lifcj 
was  a  welcome  guest  at  a  feast ;  in- 
vited to  wedding  at  Cana ;  to  house  of  rich 
Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  36);  so  also  was  looked  for  at 
a  funeral.  What  did  Martha  say  when  he  delayed 
his  visit?  (John  xl.  21.)  Shared  every  event  of 
life — joy,  sorrow,  festivity,  noarning;  was  in  all 
points  just  as  we  are,  so  showed  His  full  sympathy. 
{Heb.  iv.  15.)  To-day  read  of  Him  as  relieving 
sorrow. 

I.  The  Nobleman  coming  to  Christ.  (Read  John 
iv.  43 — 47.)  Let  children  trace  the^teps  of  the  last 
few  days.  Christ  had  talked  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  well.  She  told  the  others  about 
Him,  and  many  believed.  At  their  request  he  stayed 
there  two  days,  then  finished  His  journey  to  Galilee. 
IIo w  did  the  Galileans  receive  Him  ?  Why  so  readily  ? 
What  had  Jesus  done  at  the  feast?  What  these 
miracles  were  are  not  told  (John  ii.  23),  but  were 
quite  enough  to  set  people  talking  about  Him. 
Came  home  and  told  their  friends.  The  news  spreads 
— reaches  even  to  this  nobleman.  He  hears  of  some 
wonderful  man  healing  the  sick.  He  has  a  son  sick, 
very  near  death;  best  doctors  been  called  in;  no 
use,  his  son  is  dying.  Hears  of  this  new  and  won- 
derful doctor,  with  his  marvellous  cures.  He  will  go 
in  search  of  Him.  Can  be  no  harm  in  trying.  So 
seta  oflf  journey  of  twenty  miles.  Takes  no  servant; 
hurries  off  alone  to  Cana  from  Capernaum.  Picture 
hi3  hurried  preparations ;  his  anxious  wife  urging  to 


make  haste  and  return ;  his  excitement ;  finds  where 
Christ  was  staying;  his  eagerly  rushing  into  His 
presence;  his  frantic  request  to  Him  to  come  an^ 
heal  his  son,  at  the  point  of  death.  He  pictures  U 
himself  (and  perhaps  Christ)  his  great  grief,  and 
urges  Christ  to  come  at  once,  no  doubt  offering  some 
handsome  reward  to  Him  if  snccessfuL  What  is 
Christ's  answer  ?  Want  to  try  his  faith.  Why  have 
the  other  people  believed  ?  Because  have  seen  his 
signs  and  wonders,  i.e.,  miracles.  Will  the  man 
believe  without  seeing  ?  What  does  he  beg  Christ  to 
do  ?  Can  at  present  only  believe  in  His  power  when 
present.  -He  teas  present  at  the  marriage-feast. 
Where  did  other  miracles?  Surely  He  will  come  down 
to  Capernaum  with  him  now. 

II.  The  Nobleman  leavino  Christ.  (Bead  50 
— 54.)  What  answer  did  Christ  make  to  his  second 
earnest  request?  Thy  son  liveth.  Not  shall  live, 
but  4o^s  live.  Now  the  nobleman  fully  believes. 
He  believed  before  in  Christ's  power,  now  in  Christ's 
word.  He  does  not  hesitate,  but  departs  home. 
What  trembling  joy  he  must  have  had!  the  news  is 
so  good  he  can  scarcely  believe  it.  Will  it  be  confirmed  ? 
What  does  ho  see  in  tk3  distance  ?  Surely  he  can 
recognise  those  faces — his  own  servants  coming 
hastily  along,  with  beaming  faces.  Picf  re  them 
calling  out  from  a  distance ;  now  hurry ii^^  up ;  the 
interview  with  the  master;  questions  and  answers 
rapidly  given.  At  w?uU  time  did  he  begin  to  get 
better  ?  Just  the  very  hour  at  which  Christ  spoke  to 
him.  He  must  believe  now.  Tes,  but  not  only  for 
himself,  all  the  house  must  be  told  the  wondferful 
news,  every  detail  of  the  story,  the  aiTival  at  Cana, 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  the  conversation^  the  time. 
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the  meeting  with  the  TCrraiits.  Will  go  over  it 
Bgajn  and  again.  The  whole  houee  will  believe  in 
Jeaos  as  the  Almighty  Son  of  Ood. 

III.  PeioticaIi  Iasbokc.  (1)  Tht  £«n(^  qf  sick- 
na$.  AA  what  caused  gickness  f  One  of  the  conse- 
qtienceB  of  Adam's  sin.  Can  it  have  an;  blessings 
connected  with  it  f  What  did  it  make  this  nobleman 
do?  But  for  it  might  nerer  have  beard  of,  seen, 
known,  believed  in  Jesns.  Now  both  himself,  his 
child  and  honsebold,  all  believe.  Jnat  ao  still — sick- 
nsBB  hard  to  bear,  fall  of  suffering,  is  one  great  voice 
of  God  to  man.  Bealise,  then,  our  feebleness  is 
blessed  when  leads  to  seek  Christ;  not  merely  to 
bave  vague  belief  in  his  power,  bat  to  seek  bim  as  a 
personal  friend ;  tbongh  out  of  sight,  still  to  seek 
Him  and  And  Him  as  our  Saviour.  (2)  The  bemfit 
af/aiih.  When  Christ  spoke,  this  man  believed,  not 
like  TbomsB,  who  required  to  see.  The  nobleman's 
faith,  at  first  weak,  grew  stronger,  till  it  showed 
itself  by  its  works,  doing  as  he  was  bid.  Saob  a 
faith  mnet  be  ours.    All  Iiave  greater  sickness  than 


that  of  this  child.  What  i*  itr  (laa.  I  6.)  Sn 
more  terrible  in  its  effect  There  u  the  good  Phj. 
sician.  We  may  go  to  Him  for  ourselves  and  othere, 
Wliat  has  be  done  to  beal  it  ?  What  does  His  bldod 
do  ?  (1  John  i.  6.)  We  have  not  seen  it,  bat  hm 
heard  His  word  in  His  Bible,  safing,  "  Believe  .  .  . 
shall  be  saved."  (Acts  ivi.  31.)  It  beUere  Uiit, 
and  confess  sins  and  torn  from  them,  i.e.,  repent,  oar 
soul's  sickness  will  be  healed,  and  we,  like  the  noble- 
man, may  depai^  in  peace.  But  why  did  he  go  to 
Jesns  ?  Do  we  fatl  our  sickness  P  If  so,  seek  lud 
shall  find. 

QitesHoni  <o  it  ontwerad. 

1.  Describe   Christ's   progress    from    Samaria  to 
Cana. 

2.  Why  did  the  nobleman  go  to  Him  ? 

3.  Describe  the  interview. 

4.  Who  met  him  on  his  way  home,  and  with  whit 

6.  What  practical  lessons  may  we  leunP 
6.  Of  what  is  sickness  a  type  P 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 
'S  Bertrand  Lisle,  having 
moved   all   traces  of    his 
ig  dusty  joorney,  walked 
wn     through    the    great 
nm  towards  his  uncle,  with 
I   handsome    head    erect. 
d    bis   ayea   bright   with 
citement,    be    looked    in 
representative  of  the  old 
)3e  portraits   gaied  down 
the  walls,  many  ef  them 
range  resemblance  to  his 
face  which  is  often  to  be 
bers  of  an  ancient  family, 
even  with  an  interval  of  centuries  between  them.   His 
a[^>earance  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
octoal  possessor,  who  still  sat  in  bis  great  cbur  with 
a  black  velvet  robe  folded  loosely  round  his  wasted 
shrivelled  form,  and  a  rich  crimson  silk  coverlet  flung 
over  his  helpless  limbs;  he  watched  the  young  man 
admiringly   as  the   servant   drew   forward  an   old- 
fashioned  green  velvet  chair  with  a  carved  wooden 
back,  in  which  he  seated  himself  dose  to  bis  uncle's 

The  old  Corate  stretched  out  one  of  his  thin  white 
hands,  and  laid'it  on  Bertrand's,  not  less  delicate  and 
■hspely,  thongh  tanned  with  eiposure  to  the  snn, 
and  said,  tenderly,  "  You  are  very  like  your  father, 
Bertrand;  no  wonder  that  I  forgot  the  It^ee  of 
yean,  and  mistook  yon  tor  him.  • 

"Ah I"  continued    he,    "life    must   have    been 


"tbikd,"  "onb  life  owly,"  HT(i. 
greatly  embittered  for  Louis  before  he  mnU  tiiu 
seek  to  bring  you  up  as  on  alien  from  onr  conntay, 
and  doubtless  I  had  my  heavy  share  in  poisoniiu; 
it ;  but  Providence  has  overruled  us  both— him  in 
his  nobleness  and  me  in  my  nnworthiness — and  A 
the  end  of  it  all  you  stand  in  your  rightful  pUw, 
beneath  the  roof-tree  of  your  anceabol  home.  Taa 
did  well,  Bertrand  de  L'lsle,  to  leave  the  stnn^ 
country  that  you  might  fight  for  France ;  and  Franra 
opens  ber  heart  to  you,  and  bids  yon  rest  on  her  soil 
for  ever." 

"I  Boarce  understand  you,"  said  Bertrand, looking 
aaiiously  at  the  old  man,  who  spoke  with  feveriili 
excitement. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "how  should  you  till  yon  knewmj 
history.  But  I  will  accomplish  now  the  hitler  tut, 
and  teU  it  yon  fiom  first  td  last."  He  joined  Va 
hands  tor  a  moment  as  if  in  prayer,  and  tben  ■»' 
on.  "Tonr  father  was  my  nephew,  the  son  of  mj 
eldest  brother,  but  we  were  ao  nearly  the  same  ts"- 
that  we  were  brought  up  together  as  children  in  ^^* 
old  home,  where  T.  in  my  orphanhood,  was  sheltei^ 
by  your  grandfather,  who  was  in  posseasioa  of  ll>e 
eBtat«B.  Louis,  his  only  son,  was  cA  oourse,  by  tt« 
law  of  primogeniture,  which  was  always  obserraJ  iJ 
onr  family,  the  direct  heir  of  the  proper^  and  ill  i" 
territorial  rights  and  titles.  He  was  generoiu  to  w 
after  he  became  the  head  of  onr  house,  hut  *e  "ftp 
never  friends,  we  were  too  unlike ;  he  was  \Jki  ott  of 
the  old  oavaliers  of  the  times  of  chivalry— lojnl  Mliis 
Ood  and  to  bis  king,  pure-minded  and  disinUrestei 
holding  principle  more  precious  than  gtid,  and  mth 
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dearer  than  life.  As  for  me,  I  cared  neither  for 
religion  nor  for  the  throne,  nor  for  my  country ;  I 
desired  only  wealth  and  worldly  honours  and  luzuri- 
oos  ease,  and  I  was  bitterly  jealous  of  Louis  because 
he  held  the  position  of  lord  of  this  castle  and  estate, 
which  I  coveted  for  myself.  I  r^oiced  to  see  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Boiurbons, 
because  I  knew  that  their  tenure  of  the  throne  was 
precarious,  and  I  allied  myself  to  those  who  were 
secretly  labouring  to  undermine  it,  on  purpose  that 
if  they  feU  I  might  stand  well  with  the  government 
inimical  to  them,  and  wrest  the  estates  from  Louis 
should  he  follow  them  in  their  fallen  fortunes.  I  weU 
knew  that  in  doing  so  I  should  be  false  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  family  as  well  as  a  treacherous  usurper 
of  that  to  which  I  had  no  real  claim,  but  I  cared 
nothing  even  for  honour  and  justice  so  that  I  could 
gain  my  own  ends.  I  had  married  by  that  time  a 
woman  of  low  birth,  for  whom  I  never  pretended  to 
have  the  slightest  affection,  but  whose  wealth  had 
become  necessary  to  mo  on  account  of  my  debts,  and 
she  was  full  of  vulgar  ambition  to  be  made  lady  of 
the  castle,  and  urged  me  on  in  all  my  unworthy 
plans.  They  succeeded  but  too  well :  Charles  X.  was 
driven  from  France,  and  Louis  clung  to  him  in  his 
misfortunes.  I  seized  on  the  estates  at  once,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  my  possession  of  them,  unjust 
as  it  was,  recognised  by  the  new  dynasty  to  whom  I 
gave  in  my  adhesion,  till  the  revolution  of  1848  made 
me  veer  round  to  call  myself  first  a  Bepublican  and 
then  to  court  the  imperial  favour.  During  all  these 
years  I  did  my  best  to  lose  sight  of  Louis.  I  knew 
well  that  even  if  he  chose  to  remain  in  exile,  my 
plain  duty  would  have  been  to  ask  him  to  let  me 
core  for  the  estates  as  his  representative,  and  to  have 
honestly  transmitted  to  him  evei-y  fartliiug  of  the 
revenue,  but  so  far  from  that,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
a  sentence  of  exHe  and  deprivation  passed  upon  him, 
through  false  representations  which  I  made  concern- 
ing him,  to  the  reigning  powers,  and  I  established 
myself  here  as  in  my  right.  I  forbad  the  mention  of 
his  name  by  any  of  our  dependents,  and  after  that 
one  intimatioa  of  his  marriage,  and  subsequently  of 
your  birth,  which  he  sent  through  the  family  notary^ 
I  never  h«ard  of  him  from  that  day  to  tliis.  But 
Bcrtrand,  God  is  just,  and  not  for  one  single  hoar 
did  I  find  happiness  in  my  usurped  position.  Nothing 
prospered  with  me.  My  wife  was  a  woman  of  violent 
temper,  coarse  in  language  and  in  mind;  she  ren- 
dered my  life  miserable,  and  she  made  enemies  of  all 
around  her.  Our  neighbours,  equal  to  the  de  L'Isles 
in  birth,  and  long  the  friends  of  the  family,  refused 
to  associate  with  her,  and  her  violence  and  insolence 
to  our  tenants  and  household  were  such  that  I  dared 
not  leave  her  alone  in  the  ch&teau.  We  lived,  there- 
fore, a  lonely  life  when  we  were  here,  shut  up  to- 
gether, without  a  spark  of  affection  between  us  to 
render  our  position  tolerable,  and  when  we  went  to 
Paris  she  tortured  mo  by  her  plebeian  manners  and 


,  reckless  extravagance.  We  had  children,  but  they 
died  one  after  another.  The  greatest  desire  I  had  in 
the  world  was  that  a  son  of  mine  should  become  lord 
of  de  L'Isle  and  head  of  our  house,  and  again  and 
again  the  hope  was  awakened  only  to  perish.  I  had 
four  sons,  who  passed  from  their  cradles  to  their 
coffiitf .  My  wife  and  I  were  left  alone  face  to  face  in 
our  misery.  Age  crept  on  apace.  Kather  more  than 
five  years  ago  she  died.  It  was  too  late  then  for  me 
to  marry  again. 

"  It  was  about  six  months  after  my  wife's  death, 
when  I  had  come  down  here  to  entertain  some  of  my 
political  friends  who  had  agreed  to  meet  at  my  house. 
They  had  spent  a  week  with  me,  and  had  departed, 
leaving  me  alone ;  it  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening, 
and  I  could  not  bear  the  solitude  of  these  old  halls ; 
I  went  out,  and  roamed  beyond  the  grounds,  into  a 
wood  which  lies  at  no  very  great  distance  from  our 
domain.  I  did  not  feel  well,  but  the  fresh  air  seem^ 
to  revive  me,  and  I  had  gone  far  into  the  recesses  of 
the  forest  when  suddenly  a  weakness  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  me,  a  dimness  passed  over  my  eyes,  then 
all  became  a  blank,  and  I  remained  unconscious  I 
know  not  how  long ;  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
lying  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree;  darkness 
had  fallen  on  the  earth,  save  that  one  portion  of  the 
horizon  was  illuminated  every  now  and  then  by  sheet 
lightning,  the  thunder  was  growling  in  the  distance, 
but  in  the  wood  itself  all  was  absolute  calm.  I  lay 
there  for  a  few  minutes,  trying  to  understand  vhat 
had  happened  to  me,  and  I  concluded  I  had  fainted, 
but  when  I  tried  to  raise  myself  to  move  my  limbs  1 
understood  the  fatal  trutl^  I  had  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  I  had  lost  all  power  of  movement  except- 
ing in  my  hands ;  I  tried  to  cry  out,  but  my  dumb  lips 
refused  to  make  any  sound :  I  have  since  regained 
my  speech,  though  not  the  use  of  my  limbs,  but  for 
the  time  even  the  power  to  ask  help  was  taken  from 
me,  my  head  fell  back  again  upon  the  earth,  and  I 
said  to  myself  in  despair,  '  I  shall  die  here  unaided 
and  alone.  No  one  knew  where  I  was,  no  one  ever 
•  Tentured  into  the  forest  after  dark,  where  the  peasants 
b^eved  that  the  sj^irit  of  a  man  who  was  murdered 
years  ago  within  its  shade  still  walked  by  night; 
there  was  not  a  chance  that  any  one  would  seek  me 
till  the  morning,  for  my  servants  believed  I  had  re- 
tired to  rest.  In  my  faintness  and  helplessness  I  felt 
aa  if  I  oould  not  possibly  survive  through  the  night, 
stretched  on  the  damp  earth,  without  sucoour;  death 
then,  death  speedy  and  terrible  was  surely  before  me, 
and  aa  I  closed  my  eyes  in  helpless  despair  I  seemed 
to  hear  a  solemn  voice  within  me  saying,  'and  afifr 
death  ike  judgment  J ' 

"  The  dreadful  night  wore  on,  while  my  awakened 
conscience  held  me  in  its  grasp  like  an  aocnsing 
spectre.  But  still  I  lived;  and  with  the  dawning 
light  a  wood-cutter,  passing  near,  through  the  mercy 
of  my  God,  perceived  me,  and  I  was  rescued.  My  ser- 
vants were  summoned.    They  carried  me  home.    For 
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days  and  months  I  lay  dumb  and  helpless.  Gradually 
the  power  of  speech  returned;  but  my  limbs  remain 
like  those  of  a  dead  man. 

"  I  believe  that  this  much  of  life  was  given  me 
only  that  I  might  make  restitution  of  all  mj  un- 
lawful gains.  I  sought  Louis  by  every  means  in  my 
power^  but  nowhere  could  I  hear  of  him.  I  had  o, 
deep  conviction  that  if  only  I  were  permitted  to 
restore  these  estates  to  the  rightful  heir,  I  might 
take  it  as  a  token  that  the  pai-don  and  mercy  of  God 
would  be  extended  even  unto  me,  repentant,  when  in 
actual  fact  I  am  summoned  before  the  judgment- 
seat.  And  now,  Bertrand  de  L'Isle,"  continued  the 
old  man,  turning  to  him  with  a  smile  of  ineffable 
contentment,  "  has  not  the  good  God  been  gracious 
to  me  indeed  ?  He  has  tried  the  truth  of  my  repen- 
tance by  five  years  of  anguish  and  almost  hopeless 
waiting,  and  then  he  has  brought  you  to  me — ^you, 
the  son  and  representative  of  Louis  de  L'Isle,  the 
legitimate  heir,  the  true  and  rightful  lord  of  all  this 
fair  estate.  Already  have  I  sent  for  the  family 
notary,  and  to-morrow,  in  the  presence  of  competent 
witnesses,  I  make  over  to  you  this  chateau,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  the  inheritance  of  your  father.  As 
for  me,  tho  good  cure  of  the  village  will  give  me  a 
lodging  with  him  for  the  brief  remnant  of  my 
days." 

"No,  dear  uncle,  not  so,"  said  Bertrand,  earnestly; 
"I  will  never  consent  to  your  leaving  this  place.  After 
all  that  you  have  told  me,  I  dare  not  gainsay  your 
will  that  it  should  belong  to  my  father's  son  here- 
after, if  I  survive  this  war,  which  is  very  doubtful ; 
but  whilo  you  live  it  is  yours,  and  I  will  never  de- 
prive you  of  it." 

"So  Louis  would  have  spoken/'  said  his  uncle, 
smiling.  "But,  Bertrand,  we  need  scarce  discuss 
the  matter ;  it  is  but  a  question  of  a  few  months — 
the  doctors  have  told  me  I  cannot  live  longer.  If 
you  are  good  enough  to  let  me  linger  out  my  days  in 
a  comer  of  your  house,  I  will  accept  your  kindness 
with  gratitude ;  but  all  shall  be  made  over  to  you 
before  the  day  is  many  hours  old  to-morrow,  and  if 
you  leave  me  here  you  leave  me  as  your  guest." 

Armand  de  L'Isle  carried  his  point;  and  when 
Bertrand  rode  away  from  the  chAteau  the  next  day, 
his  title  to  the  estate  was  safe  in  the  notary's  hands. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVI. 

Mart  Tbevelyan  and  her  associates  reached  Paris 
(not  without  great  difficulty,  from  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country)  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, 1870;  and  the  events  of  that  month,  so  fatal 
to  France,  are  matters  of  history  with  which  our 
readers  are  all  well  acquainted.  The  news  of  the 
terrible  disaster  of  Sedan  and  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
took  place  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  within  ten 
days  from  that  time  Paris  was  encircled  as  with  an 
iron  ring  by  the  ii  resistible  force  of  the  Prussian 


army,  and  the  siege  had  commenced.  Ingress  and 
egress  became  alike  impossible,  and  Mary  knew  that 
she,  and  all  those  who>  like  herself,  were  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  finally  shut 
in^  and  must  needs  go  through  all  the  hai^dfihip  and 
horrors  of  the  sieg^,  however  protracted  it  might  be. 
She  was  well  content  with  this  fiat,  so  far  as  she 
herself  was  concerned ;  she  had  come  there  to  help 
the  suffering,  and  was  prepared  herself  to  suffer  in 
doing  80,  and  a  very  few  weeks  passed  in  the  capital 
(fitly  called  in  those  days  the  "  bleeding  heart  of 
France ")  sufficed  to  show  her  that  there  was  more 
than  work  enough  for  hundreds  like  herself,  could 
they  have  beea  found,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
never-ending  task.  Ambulances  were  at  first  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  hospitals,  for  the 
greater  oonvenienoe  of  surgeons  and  nurses^  who 
had  thus  everything  that  was  required  at  hand, 
and  into  these,  day  after  day,  were  poured  the 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  ramparts,  or  those  who 
had  succumbed  to  fever  from  exposure  and  hardship, 
along  with  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
who  were  stricken  down  in  the  streets  by  the  shot 
and  shell  of  the  ceaseless  bombardment.  Very  soon, 
too,  the  want  of  provisions  began  to  tell  on  the  poor, 
and  never  in  this  world  will  it  be  known  how  fearful 
an  amount  of  misery  was  endured  within  the  walls 
of  Paris  during  those  awful  winter  months;  soon 
the  hospitals,  even  with  their  supernumerary  ambu- 
lances, no  longer  sufficed  to  hold  all  the  sufferers, 
and  different  places  were  utilised  for  the  purpose, 
until  at  last  the  very  churches  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  turned  into  receptacles  for  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

In  the  first  commencement  of  the  long  trying  siege 
Mary  Trevelyan  was  appointed  chief  nurse  to  the 
ambulance  attached  to  the  Hospital  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Pitie,  where  wooden  sheds  and  tents  erected  in 
the  courtyard  were  filled  with  sufferers,  after  all  the 
wards  had  been  crowded  to  overflowing ;  but  in  agree- 
ing to  remain  there,  chiefly,  she  had  stipulated 
that  she  was  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  person, 
if  at  any  timo  it  happened  that  she  found  her 
services  suddenly  required  elsewhere;  for  the  one 
thought  that  lay  ever  at  her  heart,  and  filled  her  with 
anxiety  night  and  day,  was  the  conviction  she  had 
that  Bertrand  Lisle  was  somewhere,  even  now, 
within  the  beleaguered  city,  wounded,  it  might  be, 
or  dying,  and  in  sore  need  of  the  succour  which 
she  longed  beyond  all  words  to  give  him;  she  had 
calculated,  from  what  ho  had  said  as  to  his  move- 
ments in  the  letter  to  Laura,  of  w^hich  Charlie  Da  te- 
nant had  spoken  to  her,  that  he  must  have  arrived 
in  Paris  with  his  despatches  a  day  or  two  before  sho 
herself  had  reached  the  city,  and  she  knew  that  if 
this  had  been  the  casQ,  it  must  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  Paris  again — a  French  officer  was 
the  last  person  who  would  be  allowed  to  pass  th.^ 
ranks  of  the  Prussian  army :  where,  then,  was  he  ? 
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and  how  eotdd  she  know  whether,  disahled  as  he 
aJreadj  was,  he  might  not  be  in  some  great  sniFenng 
or  danger  ?  This  was  the  question  that  seemed  to 
wear  her  very  heart  oat,  as  night  and  day  she 
laboured  among  the  sick  and  dying;  bat  she  spoke 
no  word  of  her  dreadful  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Parry,  when 
she  snatched  a  moment  to  go  and  see  her.  Poor 
nurse  Parry  had  enough  on  her  hands  already,  with- 
out having  to  share  Mary's  cruel  suspense. 

Madame  Brunot,  the  wife  of  the  colporteur,  was  in 
the  greatest  distress ;  nothing  had  been  heard  of  her 
husband,  and  it  was  certain  that  if  he  were  alive  at 
all  he  could  not  return  to  his  family  till  the  siege 
was  over.  She  was  herself  in  a  very  delicate  state 
of  health,  entirely  confined  to  bed,  and  she  had  no 
mon^  with  which  to  pay  the  exorbitant  price  to 
which  provisions  were  already  rising.  Her  seven 
children  and  herself  depended  entirely  on  the  charity 
of  others,  and  though  Mary  and  Mrs.  Parry  gave 
all  they  had,  it  was  far  from  sufficient  for  their 
wants. 

Their  condition  would  have  been  almost  desperate 
had  it  not  been  for  John  Pemberton ;  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Belief  Society  to  the  onerous  task  of 
distributing  food  from  the  English  stores  to  the 
famishing  population  in  a  large  district  of  the  city, 
and  the  work  taxed  his  energies  to  the  utmost,  from 
the  scenes  of  distress  in  every  possible  shape  to 
which  it  introduced  him,  and  which  he  never  failed 
to  strive  most  earnestly  to  relieve  without  confining 
himself  at  all  to  his  special  department.  The  Bru- 
nots  lived  in  the  quariier  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  he  would  in  any  case  have  known  of  their 
distress  from  Mary  Trevelyan,  whom  he  often  went  to 
see,  and  he  soon  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
family.  Yalerie>  the  eldest  little  girl,  who  was  about 
ten  years  old,  was  one  of  those  charming  unselfish 
children  to  whom  sorrow  and  trial  had  given  wisdom 
beyond  her  years.  Now  that  Madame  Brunot  was 
incapacitated  she  acted  as  the  little  mother  of  the 
younger  children,  and  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  without  a  baby  in  her  arms  continually;  she  it 
was  who  consulted  with  John  Pemberton  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  faihily  while  nurse  Parry  was  attending 
to  the  sick  woman,  and,  as  he  spoke  French  only  with 
great  difficulty,  he  used  to  take  her  with  him  when 
he  went  to  get  the  necessary  provisions  for  them; 
gradually  she  came  to  be  so  useful  to  him  as  his  little 
interpreter,  that  Mrs.  Parry  was  often  left  in  charge 
of  the  household  while  Valerie  went  with  him  to  help 
in  succouring  families  as  badly  off  as  themselves. 
Hand  in  hand  they  would  walk  through  the  streets 
of  unhappy  Paris,  or  stand  in  the  long  line  of  pur- 
chasers waiting  at  the  shops  of  the  butchers  and 
)akers  till  their  turn  came  to  be  supplied ;  and  the 
ihild  showed  wonderful  calmness  and  courage  with 
he  ceaseless  thunders  of  the  bombardment  sounding 
)ver  her  innocent  head  and  the  lurid  smoke  of  the 
cannon  glaring  before  her  eyes.    She  soon  came  to 


feel  for  John  Pemberton  that  intense  affection  wfaich 
an  intelligent  and  warm-hearted  child  is  ho  qaick  to 
cherish  for  the  friend  of  mature  years  of  whose  kind- 
ness and  wisdom  she  has  had  experience.  She  well 
knew  that  he  was  the  benefactor  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  her,  and  she  looked  upon  him  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  was  good  and  noble;  she  would  open 
her  guileless  heart  to  him  as  she  trotted  along  bjhis 
side,  and  John  Pemberton  soon  found  that  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  her  family  were  more  than 
repaid  by  the  benefit  he  derived  from  his  intercooise 
with  her,  and  the  insight  he  gained  into  her  trans- 
parent nature  and  simplicity  of  mind;  for  she  restored 
to  him  that  faith  in  his  fellow-creatures  which  had 
been  so  cruelly  destroyed  by  Lurline's  artful 
intrigues.  Valerie  taught  him  that  the  w^ld  is  not 
all  evil,  that  Gh>d  has  many  a  holy  shrine  in  pvue 
unworldly  hearts  that  seem  through  all  their  Uves  to 
retain  the  freshness  and  brightness  with  which  they 
first  came  from  His  creative  hand.  The  patience, 
too,  with  which  the  child,  in  quiet  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Heavenly  father  in  whom  she  trusted  so 
implicitly,  endured  a  life  of  joyless  privation  withont 
a  murmnr,  made  the  man  of  riper  years  feel  ashamed 
of  the  gloom  he  had  allowed  to  overspread  his  whole 
existence,  because  the  one  love  on  whioh  he  had  eet 
all  his  hopes  had  failed  him  in  such  bitter  fashion, 
and  she  taught  him,  above  all,  a  lesson  of  disin- 
terestedness in  her  thoughtful  and  observant  care  for 
others  and  complete  forgetfulnees  of  self. 

One  evening  Mary  was  seated  in  the  midst  of 
Madame  Brunot's  children,  whom  she  was  feeding 
with  some  rice,  and  she  smiled  gently  on  them»  asthey 
stood  round  her  with  open  mouths,  like  so  many 
hungry  sparrows ;  but  when  the  welcome  repast  vas 
over,  and  they  had  all  been  carried  off  to  bed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Valerie,  Pemberton  saw  how  instan- 
taneously  the  transient  brightness  faded  from  her 
face,  while  a  long  shuddering  sigh  seemed  to  shake 
her  whole  frame.  She  went  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there,  looking  out  with  a  sad  wistful  gaze  so  foil  of 
yearning  anxiety  and  pain,  tifat  he  no  longer  doubted 
she  had  indeed  some  heavy  secret  trial  that  was 
blanching  her  wan  face,  and  wasting  her  delicate 
frame  with  far  more  insidious  power  than  all  her 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  suffering. 

He  was  always  in  the  habit  of  escorting  her  back 
through  the  dangerous  streets  to  the  hospital,  vha 
he  happened  to  meet  hor  at  the  Brunots* ;  and  she 
wajB  soon  ready  to  go,  for  she  never  stayed  away  from 
her  duties  longer  than  the  time  necessary  to  do  anj- 
thing  she  could  for  the  Brunots  and  to  comfort  Hn. 
Parry  with  the  assurance  that  she  was  quite  safe  and 
well.  So  the  two  soon  found  themselves  walkisg,  br 
the  quietest  way  they  could,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hospital.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  dear  an  J 
cold,  and  Pemberton  oould  study  his  companion'^ 
face  as  th^  went  along  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
high  noon. 


"TO   BE  KEPT  TILL   CALLED  FOR." 
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"  Valerie  Bmnot  is  a  very  wise  little  woman/'  he 
said  preaentlj. 

"She  is  indeed  a  singularly  thoughtful,  intelli- 
gent child/'  answered  Mary. 

"  She  has  made  a  discovery  which  I  ^as  too  blind 
or  too  stupid  to  make/'  said  Pemberton,  "and  has 
told  me  she  is  certain  you  hare  some  great  grief  or 
anxiety,  which  you  are  bearing  unaided  and  in 
silence.  If  this  is  true.  Miss  Trevelyan,  I  should 
be  so  thankful  if  you  would  let  me  try  to  help 
you." 

"  It  is  true/'  she  said,  in  her  soft  pathetic  voice. 

"  Then  do,  I  entreat  of  you,  tell  me  what-  it  is — if 
at  least  it  is  at  all  possible  for  me  to  be  of  use  to 
you  with  regard  to  it." 

She  held  down  her  head,  and  did  not  speak. 

They  were  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Seine,  and  Pemberton  resolutely  stopped*  and  looked 
at  her  while  he  repeated,  "Miss  Trevelyan,  can  I 
help  you  ?  You  must  tell  me.  These  are  not  days 
for  conventionalities." 

"  I  think  you  could,"  she  answered ;  "  but  I  fear 
that  it  might  lead  you  into  danger." 

"  As  to  that,  I  cannot  be  in  greater  danger  than  I 
am  every  day  and  every  hour.  My  duties  oblige  me 
to  be  under  fire  half  my  time,  near  the  ramparts. 
Tou  may  be  perfectly  certain  nothing  can  make  any 
difference  to  me  in  that  respect.  I  shall  not  move 
from  this  spot  till  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you." 

Then  she  raised  her  face  into  the  full  moonlight, 
and  Pemberton  saw  that  over  it  was  passing  a  wave 
of  emotion  which  made  her  lips  tremble  and  her  eyes 
shine  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  how  kind  you  are/'  she  said ;  *'  it  will  indeed 
ease  my  heaort  to  tell  you.  Think — think  what  it 
must  be  to  me  to  spend  every  hour,  night  and  day, 
attending  to  the  sick  and  wounded  who  are  strangers 


to  me,  and  all  the  while  to  know  that  he,  he  who  was 
my  first  and  de&rest  friend  on  earth,  is  most  likely 
lying  somewhere  within  those  walls  ill,  dying  per- 
haps, with  none  to  tend  or  care  for  him." 

She  could  not  go  on,  but,  bending  her  face  on 
her  hands,  sobbed  unrestrainedly.  John  Pemberton 
looked  at  her  with  infinite  compassion. 

"  Tou  Mean  Bertrand  Lisle  ?  "  he  said,  veiy  gently. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  I  know 
that  he  came  into  Paris  at  the  same  time  that  we 
did.  He  cannot  have  escaped  from  it,  as  you  know ; 
and  in  no  possible  way  have  I  been  able  to  hear 
anything  of  him.  But  I  have  an  instinctive  convic- 
tion that  he  is  ill  somewhere,  and  in  need  of  help.  I 
have  visited  every  ambulance  to  which  I  could  gain 
access,  and  looked  in  the  faces  of  hundreds  of 
wounded  men ;  but  never,  never  have  I  seen  him." 

"Then,  Miss  Trevelyan,  from  this  moment  leave 
the  search  to  me;  and  I  promise  you  that  I  wiU 
never  rest  till  I  have  found  him.  I  can  go  where 
you  cannot,  and  I  do  not  doubt  I  shall  succeed." 

She  put  both  her  hands  into  his.  She  looked  up 
into  his  face,  with  eyes  radiant  with  gratitude. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you/'  she  said,  "  for  I  know  no 
words  which  could  express  what  I  feel;  but  our 
Father  in  heaven  will  bless  you,  Mr.  Pemberton* 
with  a  great  blessing  for  your  mercy  and  goodness 
to  me/* 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  sUenoe,  and  they  walked 
on  to  the  hospitaL 

"I  ought  not  to  wonder  at  any  man's  foUy," 
thought  Pemberton,  as  he  turned  away  from  seeing 
Mary  within  the  gate,  "after  my  own  insane  weak- 
ness at  Chiverley;  but  certainly  there  never  was 
madness  like  that  of  Bertrand  Lisle,  when  he  flung 
aside  such  a  heart  as  Mary  Trevelyan's  for  the  sake 
of  the  syren  Lorelei ! " 

{To  he  ootitijiutd.) 


*'T0  BE  KEPT  TILL   CALLED   FOR." 


A  TBUB   STOST. 


[HE  Farlingham  ooach  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  from  the  "Green  Man 
and  Still,"  the  coachman  and  pro- 
prietor, honest  Dan  Bumble,  had 
gathered  up  the  reins,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  lifting  his  booted  foot  to  the  first  step,  when 
a  small  voice  was  heard  calling  on  him  to  take 
charge  of  a  correspondingly  small  brown-paper 
])arcel.  How  it  was  that  at  such  a  supreme  moment 
he  could  pay  any  attention  to  so  insignificant  a 
matter  is  a  mystery.  The  largest-hearted  coachman 
must  be  parcel-hardened  at  times,  and,  certainly,  to 
have  a  miserable  packet  forced  upon  you  by  some 
urchin  just  as  you  are  about  to  assume  your  high 


command,  must  be  a  thing  below  ordinary  notice. 
However,  moved  by  irresistible  fate,  Mr.  Bumble  did 
take  the  parcel,  unmindful  of  all  booking,  and  other 
irregularities,  slipped  it  into  the  boot  without  look- 
ing at  it,  and,  utterly  regardless  of  repeated  intima- 
tions from  the  small  voice  that  it  was  to  be  ''  kept 
till  called  for/'  mounted  and  drove  off. 

That  night  the  brown-i>aper  parcel  remained  at  the 
Farlingham  ooach-offlce,  sole  representative  of  all 
the  manifold  and  multiform  packages  which  had 
been  brought  from  town.  To  the  coachman's  sur- 
prise there  was  no  name  on  it — ^nothing  but  the 
direction  that  it  was  to  be  kept  at  Farlingham  till 
called  for,  as  the  boy  had  said.     And  there  it  re- 
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mained^  sometimes  having  for  a  short  time  the 
company  of  one  or  more  other  parcels  or  hoxes,  who 
soon,  however,  showed  that  they  had  friends  in  the 
world  who  cared  for  them ;  hut  more  frequently  all 
alone~a  poor  neglected  common-place  solitary 
parcel^  that  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  by  every- 
body. Sometimes  Mr.  Bumble  happened  to  notice  it, 
and  said,  ''  Why,  there's  that  parcel  stiU ;  hasn't  any- 
body been  for  it  yet  P  "  and  then  it  would  again  be 
totally  lost  sight  of  for  a  time. 

Weeks,  months,  a  whole  year,  two  years,  passed 
away,  and  still  no  inquiry  whatever  was  made  about 
it.  At  last,  one  day,  without  rhyme  or  reason— just 
in  the  way  we  often  arrive  at  petty  decisions,  without 
any  external  pressure — it  came  into  Dan  Bumble's 
mind  all  on  a  sudden  to  do  something  or  other  with 
that  parcel.  Like  a  very  small  foreign  substance 
which  the  system  cannot  appropriate,  it  was  producing 
a  slight  irritation,  and  he  declared,  in  the  hearing  of 
his  wife,  that  he  must  get  rid  of  it. 

*'  Why  not  open  it,  and  see  what's  inside  ?  **  said 
she,  with  instinctive  but  somewhat  languid  curiosity 
— it  was  such  a  contemptible-looking  parcel. 

"  All  very  well,  missus,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  sup- 
pose the  owner  should  turn  up  to-morrow." 

"Nonsense!  a  thing  like  that,  that  has  been 
left  unclaimed  for  a  couple  of  years,  can't  have  any 
owner.  Look  at  it ;  why  it*s  as  light  as  if  it  were 
full  of  notliing  but  fluff,"  and  she  gave  it  a  toss 
in  the  air,  as  if  to  show  its  unsubstantial  com- 
position. 

"  Never  mind  if  it  he  only  fluff,  as  you  say,  remem- 
ber it  ain't  my  fluff;  there's  the  diflSculty.  What 
don't  belong  to  me  always  has  been  and  always  shall 
be  sacred  a«  the  Bible,  whether  it  be  golden  sove- 
reigns or  only  goose-feathers." 

"You  are  such  an  honest  old  dear!"  saidth^  wife, 
admiringly;  "but  how  you  are  to  get  rid  of  that 
miserable  thing  if  you  won't  open  it,  or  burn  it,  or 
give  it  away,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  yon.  Sure 
enough,  I  have  asked  everybody  if  they  knew  anybody 
who  was  expecting  a  brown-paper  parcel,  till  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  it." 

"  I  know  what  I  shall  do  with  it,"  said  Dan,  all  at 
once,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I  shall  take  it  to-morrow 
to  Squire  Olearhead,  and  ask  him  to  open  it  in  my 
presence." 

"Do,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  laughing;  *'and 
then,  when  you  have  found  the  goose-feathers  inside, 
the  squire  will  tell  you  that  they  rightfully  belong 
to  you.'' 

She  did  not  say  this  sharply,  but  in  pure  mischief, 
and  all  the  while  she  liked  him  the  better  for  his 
scrupulosity,  and  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no 
greater  goose  on  earth  than  the  man  who  fancied  it 
would  ever  do  him  any  real  good  to  act  dishonestly. 

So  Dan  went  accordingly  to  the  squire's,  and  told 
his  errand,  and  brought  ont  of  his  capacious  pocket 
the   shabby  packet,  placing   it  before  the   worthy 


magistrate  with  a  certain  air  of  relief,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  get  rid  of  a  small  bother. 

"  There  it  is,  your  worship,"  he  said ;  "  please  to 
undo  the  string  and  let's  see  what  can  be  done  with 
the  contents.  I  don't  suppose  they  are  worth  all  Uiis 
trouble ;  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  for  I  can't 
abear  to  have  anything  on  my  mind." 

"  Quite  right.  Bumble,"  said  the  squire,  as  he  pro. 
ceeded  to  cut  the  string,  as  requested,  and  leisurely 
to  unfold  the  paper  ;  "  quite  right ;  the  highway  of 
honesty  may  sometimes  be  the  longest  road,  bat  it'a 
worth  while  going  miles  out  of  your  way  to  keep  to 
it.  Eh  ?  what  ?— is  it  possible  ?  Well,  I  declare !  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  I " 

And,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  fire  of  exclamations, 
Squire  Clearhead  revealed  to  light  a  compact  nest  d 
silvery  pieces  of  paper,  whose  aristocratic  'tackle, 
as  he  turned  them  over,  proclaimed  at  once  tk 
high  breeding  and  careful  culture  of  a  Bank  of 
England  note. 

"  Why,  here's  a  small  fortune ! "  cried  the  as- 
tonished  squire. 

"  False  notes,  I'll  be  bound,  sir,"  said  Dan,  eyeing 
the  notes  incredulously,  as  the  other  turned  them 
over  with  the  dexterity  of  a  banker's  clerk;  "the 
rogues  were  hard  pressed,  and  so  got  rid  of  them  in 
this  way.     Not  a  bad  plan  either." 

The  suggestion  caused  the  squire  to  stop  in  torn- 
ing  them  over,  and  ho  scrutinised  one  of  them 
severely,  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  and  applying 
various  other  well-known  tests. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Bumble,  Tm  po^tive  of 
that,"  he  said,  at  length,  putting  down  the  paper- 
examiner,  and  looking  up  into  Dan's  honest  an^  nn« 
perturbed  face,  with  evident  interest  in  the  prowin^ 
mystery ;  *'  these  are  genuine  notes,  I  feel  perfectly 
confident.  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "they  nay 
have  been  stopped  long  ago  at  the  Bank,  and  pro- 
bably were,  having,  as  I  should  think,  been  dis- 
honestly come  by  ;  but  that  can  easily  be  found  ont. 
If  they  have  been  stopped  we  shall  be  able  to  retain 
them  to  their  owner,  or  his  representative,  and  may 
perhaps  also  discover  some  clue  as  to  their  coming 
into  your  possession.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand. 
they  have  not  been  stopped— which  is  very  unlike^ 
■—and  if  we  cannot  trace  them  from  the  time  a 
their  first  issue— which  is  more  than  probable-then, 
upon  my  word,  we  shall  have  a  tidy  HtUe  fortune 
•  upon  our  hands." 

The  squire  begav.  to  reckon  np  the  value  of  the 
notes.  It  took  some  little  time  to  do  it,  and  aU  tbt 
time  the  face  of  Dan  Bumble  altered  not  in  eipr* 
sion  one  whit.  No  gleam  of  covetousness  larked  ffl 
those  steady  eyes ;  not,  forsooth,  because  he  h»d  try 
sublime  indiflference  to  feathering  his  own  nest  ^ 
simply  because,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  there  st*^ 
between  that  possible  fortune  and  himself  the  bb* 
passable  gulf  that  it  was  not  his. 

"Eight  thousand    pounds,   more  or  less!"  f^* 
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claimed  the  squire,  when  he  had  tamed  over  the  last 
note ;  and  he  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  folded  his 
hands,  and  again  looked  up  into  Dan's  face. 

"  Well,  they  're  not  mine,  sir,  that's  clear ;  I  only 
wish  it  was  as  clear  who  the  rightful  owner  is/' 

The  squire  liked  those  few  bright  words  amaz- 
ing^ly.  There  was  a  sweet  wholesome  scent  about 
them,  better  than  the  best  of  flowery  perfumes.  He 
felt  he  could  not  trust  such  a  man  too  much. 

"What  would  you  wish  me  to  do  with  them, 
Eamble  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  think  best,  your  worship ;  I  leave 
them  in  your  hands,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  got 
them  off  mine." 

"  Well,  then,  I  teU  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  the 
squire,  after  a  minute's  deliberation  ;  "  I  will  go  up 
to  town  with  you  to-morrow,  and  we'll  see  my 
lawyer,  and  go  with  him  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  perhaps  put  ourselves  in  communication  with  the 
police,  and  sift  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  the 
very  bottom.     For  my  part,  I  don't  think  we  shall 


have  far  to  go.    I  shall  seal  the  packet  up  in  your  pre- 
sence. Bumble,  and  then  you  can  leave  it  with  me." 

They  went,  they  investigated,  the  notes  were 
scrutinised,  the  bank  books  were  searched,  the 
police  -authorities  were  consulted,  everything  was 
done  that  could  be  done,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  not 
the  slightest  clue  could  be  discovered  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  those  notes. 

They  had  never  been  stopped,  there  was  no  in- 
dorsement on  any  one  of  them  that  furnished  the 
least  trace  of  ownership  that  was  of  any  use,  the 
police — though  they  were  wonderfully  shrewd  in  ex- 
plaining how  the  notes  had  come  into  Dan  Bumble's 
hands — could  find  nothing  whatever,  upon  reference 
to  their  records,  that  even  hinted  at  any  contempo- 
raneous loss  or  robbery,  advertisements  in  London 
as  well  as  country  papers  published  the  fact  of  the 
discovery  in  general  terms,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  every 
scent  that  was  followed  only  ended  in  the  pursuers 
being  as  much  as  ever  at  fault. 

(Te  he  concluded.) 


SURLY    BOB. 

BY   THE   AUTHOS   OP   '*  SHAO    AND   DOLL,"  "  HUGH's   HEROISM/'    ETC. 


CHAFTEE  n. 

\tLtj  bird  stood  erect  on  Bob's  finger,  as  if 
she  felt  at  home  there,  putting  her  head 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
as  she  looked  at  him  out  of  her  small 
bright  eyes.  Bob  returned  her  glances, 
and  as  he  did  so  something  actually  approaching  a 
smile  broke  over  his  rugged  features  and  softened 
thfim,  especially  when,  bending  his  head,  he  laid  his 
cheek  caressingly  against  the  bird's  soft  plumage. 
Then  he  stroked  it  gently  with  his  hand  for 
a  few  moments,  looking,  as  he  did  so,  strangely 
unlike  the  boy  who  a  short  time  ago  had  sat  sullen 
and  silent  in  his  class  in  the  school-room. 

Bat  some  sudden  sound  from  without  made  itself 
heard,  and  he  was  again  his  old  self  in  a  moment. 
The  dove  was  instantly  hidden  from  sight,  as  were 
also  those  softer  feelings  which  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  have  been  stealing  over  him.  Then  he 
stood  listening,  apparently  ready  to  repulse  any 
attack  upon  or  invasion  of  his  domain.  For  Bob 
was  always  ready  to  fight  for  his  rights,  and  he  had 
come  by  degrees  to  look  upon  this  out-house  as  his 
own  property.  For  it  was  made  no  use  of  by  the 
family  (indeed,  none  of  the  cousins  would  have  con- 
descended to  sleep  in  or  inhabit  such  a  miserable 
place),  and  having  thus  been  given  up  entirely  to  the 
brothers.  Bob  had  long  considered  it  as  exclusively 
his,  and  was  as  ready  to  defend  it,  and  as  resolved 
to  keep  off  intruders,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  castle 
by  right  of  inheritance. 

But  he  was  generally  left  unmolested,  there  being 


little  to  tempt  any  one  either  in  the  place  or  its 
contents.  Only  sometimes  the  most  provoking  of 
the  cousins,  Sam  and  Bill,  would  come  on  purpose  to 
annoy  Bob,  and  try  to  force  an  entrance  into  his  den. 
But  they  always  met  with  such  rough  handling,  that 
they  had  begun  to  think  it  best  to  leave  "  surly  Bob  " 
to  himself.  And  the  latter,  having  found  out  a  way 
of  shutting  the  crazy  old  door,  when  he  went  out,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
for  any  one  but  himself,  who  knew  the  knack,  to  open 
it,  he  felt  pretty  easy  in  his  mind  when  absent  as  to 
the  safety  of  whatever  treasures  he  might  have  left' 
within.  Poor  Bob's  treasures,  however,  were  soon 
numbered,  the  ring-dove  apparently  being  the  only 
one,  as,  besides  the  bed,  the  place  seemed  to  contain 
nothing  but  a  broken  chair  and  a  three-legged  stool. 

The  sound  outside  he  at  length  found  was  caused 
by  little  Johnnie's  crutch;  and,  accordingly,  as  it 
drew  nearer,  he  opened  the  door  for  his  brother  to 
enter.     Then  he  closed  it  carefully  again. 

The  little  fellow  came  in  looking  blue  with  cold  ; 
and  as  he  seated  himself  and  laid  aside  his  crutch, 
he  exclaimed,  "  How  bitter  cold  it  is,  ain't  it.  Bob  ? 
My  hands  and  feet  ache  so  I  scarce  knows  how  to> 
bear  it ! "  and  he  held  up  his  numbed  fingers  to  his 
mouth,  that  his  warm  breath  might  fall  upon  them 
and  perhaps  put  a  little  heat  into  them. 

"  It's  'cause  you  can't  run  about  like  other  chaps^ 
that  you  get  so  starved,"  said  Bob,  as  he  went  down 
upon  his  knees  and  took  hold  of  one  of  Johnnie's  feet. 

"  Whatever  are  you  going  to  do,  Bob  ?  "  he  asked. 

Bob  did  not  reply,  only  bent  lower  over  the  small 
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foot  he  was  chafing;  but  the  face  which  generally 
looked  BO  ill-tempered  and  harsh  wore  another 
expression  now  :  the  usually  heavy  listless  eyes 
were  soft  and  even  glistening;  the  firmly  set  and 
rather  thick  lips  were  parted  into  a  half  smik^  as  at 
some  pleasant  thought.  Was  it,  then,  that  bob,  in 
spite  of  his  rough  exterior,  had  a  heart,  and  that 
little  Johnnie — and  Johnnie  alone — held  the  key  to 
it  ?  Was  the  silent  sullen  lad  touched  to  find  that 
there  was  one  who  could  love  him — even  him, "  surly 
Bob  " — and  like  to  be  with  him  ?  It  almost  looked 
so;  and  looked  too  as  if  he  knew  how  to  love  in 
return,  so  gently  did  the  boy — ^whose  fists,  half  an 
hour  ago  had  dealt  out  blows  and  a  black  eye  to 
Tom  Lane — ^rub  and  chafe,  and  try  to  warm  the 
little  brother's  feet  and  hands. 

"  Have  you  been  all  this  time  a-coming  home  ?  " 
he  asked  at  length,  abruptly. 

"  No,  I  went  into  widow  Black's,"  replied  Johnnie. 

"  What  did  you  go  in  there  for  ?  " 

"  She  was  at  the  door,  so  I  just  spoke  to  her,  and 
then  she  asked  me  to  come  in  a  few  minutes.  You 
see,  as  she's  blind,  she's  glad  of  any  one  to  talk  to." 

"  What  d'you  find  to  talk  to  her  about  ?  I  ain't 
never  got  nothing  to  say." 

"Oh,  she  asked  me  about  the  Sunday-school. 
She  likes  to.  hear  what  they've  been  telling  us 
there;  and  I  could  remember  some  of  it  to-day, 
'cause  twas  so  easy  to  understand,  wasn't  it.  Bob  ?  " 

"  Dunno,"  returned  the  other,  shortly. 

At  length  he  declared  that  Bob's  rubbing  had 
made  him  quite  warm,  adding, ''  We'd  beat  go  in, 
hadn't  we  P  and  see  what  we  can  get  for  tea,  or  it'll 
all  be  over,  I  expect,  for  it  must  be  getting  past  the 
time,  and  I'm  dreadful  hungry." 

"  Come  along  then,"  returned  Bob,  handing  him 
his  crutch,  and  the  two  went  out  together,  Johnnie 
saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  And  when  we  come  back 
we'll  have  oat  our  little  dove,  won't  we,  Bob,  'cause 
we  shall  be  all  safe  then." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"THE     QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS, 

249.  How  does  our  Lord  illustrate  the  dose  ooo- 
nection  there  is  between  Himself  and  those  who  do 
the  will  of  His  Father  which  is  in  heavex\? 

250.  What  special  law  was  given  by  Hcses  in 
reference  to  cases  where  property  was  left  to  tlte 
daughters  of  a  family  ? 

251.  Which  of  Christ's  miracles  were  mimrleB  of 
creation? 

252.  For  what  puxpose  does  Jeremiah  use  the  tjpe 
of  good  and  bad  figs  ? 

253.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  early  inhahitantB 
of  Canaan  gained  much  of  their  power  from  the 
possession  of  chariots  of  iron  ? 

254.  State  the  punishment  inflicted  at  Qod's  ooo- 
mand  upon  a  man  who  had  broken  the  Sabbath. 

255.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  says  he 
was  hindered  in  his  woi^  by  Satan. 

256.  What  command  was  given  by  God  to  tite 
children  of  Israel  as  to  the  make  of  their  garments- 
and  why  P 
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237.  Joel  (or  Yaahni)  and  Abiah  (1  Sam.  viii.  2). 

238.  "Then  came  Peter  to  Him,  and  said^lM 
how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I 
forgive  him  P  till  seven  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  hiiOi 
I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until 
seventy  times  seven  "  (Matt,  xviii.  21,  22). 

239.  Because  the  prince  of  l^yre  had  set  himself 
up  as  €K>d,  and  lifted  up  bis  heart  in  pride  (Eteidel 
zxviii.  2,  6). 

240.  Five  (Luke  xvL  28). 

241.  "  Bise  up.  Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemiee  be 
scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  betoe 
Thee."  "  Betum,  O  Lord,  unto  the  many  thoossiMb 
of  Israel "  (I^um.  x.  35,  36). 

242.  Under  the  oak  in  Jabesh,  by  the  men  d 
Jabesh-gilead  (1  Chron.  x.  11, 12). 


''EVE-N   AS   THOU    WILT. 


ff« 


OITL,  where  goest  thou  P 
Whithpr  P  unto  rest  P 
Whither  P    Then  as  now 
Unto  what  is  best. 

For  Faith's  trusting  eyes 
See,  what  to  Doubt's  sight 

Thickest  darkness  lies. 
Even  as  clearest  light 

Dust  shall  pass  to  dust; 
Bat  the  sure  soul  still 


Flies,  with  perfect  trust, 
Qod,  where  Thou  ahalt  wilL 

Be  it  dark  with  iU 

To  my  trembling  sights 
Lord,  it  is  Thy  will ; 

Lord,  I  know  'tis  right. 

Calm,  through  life,  through  dealiit 

Joy  and  grief,  I  tread ; 
For,  through  all.  Faith  saith. 

All  by  Thee  are  led. 

W.  C.  Bi»»«n. 


THE  QTJtTER. 


LET    THEM    SLEEP. 


BB.    a.    LINMXDa   BANKS. 


tHEBE  '8  a  twitter  from  tlie  popUn, 
And  1,  flutter  in  the  limei. 
For  the  dawn  ia  bIowIj  breaking. 
And  the  birdiee  wmke  betimeij 
But  the  trees  still  cut  a  ahadow 
618 


On  the  mill  beeide  the  Btieam, 
Where  the  unawakened  inmatea 

In  lereBest  alumber  dream, 
Aa  though  the  waah  of  watera 

Was  a  Inllab^  enpreme. 
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But  the  dawn  is  creeping  upwards. 

And  the  birds  their  matins  trill. 
To  awake  the  drowsy  sleepers 

In  the  cottage  and  the  mill ; 
But  tlie  human,  worn  with  labour. 

Has  the  longer  need  of  rest. 
And  while  night  still  spreads  her  pinions 

(Like  a  blessing  from  the  blest) 
Let  them  sleep,  to  wake  as  blithely 

As  the  birdlings  in  the  nest. 


There  be  those  among  the  song-birds 

Of  the  dense  and  stifling  town 
To  whom  the  night  brings  no  repose. 

And  the  dawn  comes  with  a  frown, 
Who  would  gladly  sink  to  slumber 

Like  the  miUer  and  the  thrush, 
And  awaken  fresh  and  buoyant 

When  the  dawn  comes  with  a  blush ; 
But  their  nests  are  not  mid  lindens. 

And  their  stream  runs  with  a  rush. 
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BY  THE   AUTHO&   OF 


"the  troubles  of  chatty  and  molly," 

"against  heb8elf," 
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"QUEEN    MADGE, 
-NETTA'S  LETTEB. 


CHAPTEB   XXXrV. 

.OROTHY  never  forgot  those  dying 
words  of  Tortoiseshell's  as  long  as 
she  lived.  Out  of  love  for  the  kind 
old  lady  at  first  and  for  His  own  sake 
at  last,  she  thought  of  that  friend 
who  "never  failed,"  and  so  gradually  the  gap  in 
the  girl's  life  filled  up,  and  new  and  holier  thoughts 
took  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  and  Dorothy  was 
no  longer  lonely,  and  would  never  be  so  again. 
She  had  found  something  now  to  dream  about 
and  think  of,  something  which  neither  spoilt  her 
life  "nor  stayed  her  energies,  but  which  made  all 
labour  easy  and  all  self-sacrifice  sweet. 

"  Do  you  know,  Dorothy,  you  have  grown  so  pretty 
lately/'  Sally  said  one  day,  as  she  looked  up  into  her 
sister's  truthful  brown  eyes,  that  had  sometimes  a 
far-off  look  in  them,  which  the  child  only  dimly 
understood  then.  "  Tou  are  far  prettier  than  Netta." 
"  Oh  no,  Sally,"  she  said,  "  Netta  was  a  beauty." 
"Well,  so  are  you;  and  Mr.  Fuller  thinks  so 
too  now."  The  quick  colour  came  to  Dorothy's  face. 
Adrian  Fuller  was  always  at  her  side  again.  He 
resumed  his  old  footing  in  the  family,  even  in  the 
shabby  lodging.  His  old  footing  with  all  but 
Dorotky.  She  was  never  the  same,  and  never  could 
be  again.  She  always  remembered  the  summer  days 
which  had  been  so  bright,  and  those  dreary  ones  that 
followed,  and  above  all  the  terrible  day,  in  which  he 
had  all  but  accused  her  of  the  feeling  he  had  himself 
fanned  and  encouraged,  and  that  still  more  terrible 
evening  when  she  had  flung  his  meanness  in  his 
teeth.  No,  she  couM  never  be  the  same  again.  Her 
heart  beat  quicker  when  he  came,  the  colour  rushed 
to  her  face  when  he  entered  a  room  where  she  was, 
and  her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his  gaze.  The  fearless, 
frank  little  Dolly,  who  liked  him  in  former  dayS} 
and  felt  no  shame  in  owning  it,  had  vanished,  and 
the  Dorothy  he  knew  now  was  a  shy  sweet  maiden, 
who  worked  hard  and  laboured,  net  for  her  own 
happiness  but  for  the  happiness  of  thoso  around  her, 
asd  who  seemed  to  have  some  world  of  her  own  far 
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away  from  his,  and  which  raised  her  above  and 
beyond  him.  She  had  a  fascination  now  for  him 
that  Netta  in  all  her  glorious  beauty  had  nerer 
possessed — a  beauty  which  is  as  different  as  that 
which  appeals  to  the  senses  only  as  is  the  flash  of 
diamonds  from  the  light  of  stars,  a  beauty  which  ve 
feel  rather  than  behold,  and  which  brings  all  oor 
better  nobler  feelings  into  play,  until  in  struggling 
towards  the  light  we  long  to  reach  we  leave  our  baser 
selves  behind.  So  gpradually  Adrian  Fuller  learned 
to  love  Dorothy  Woodward.  But  she  never  guessed 
it.  She  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  work  her 
hands  had  found  to  do,  and  the  new  happiness  ka 
heart  had  found  to  dwell  upoix  And  yet  there  vas 
something  still  wanting  in  the  girl's  life,  something 
that  made  her  creep  away  sometimes,  and  sob  and 
fret,  and  pray  that  she  might  have  strength  to  pot 
away  all  longings  from  her  heart,  and  be  content 
with  that  happiness  only  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
happiness  of  others. 

Theiy  had  not  been  many  months  in  the  shabby 
rooms  before  Dorothy  received  a  characteristic  letter 
from  Netta  in  answer  to  the  one  she  had  written 
telling  her  of  the  family  misfortunes.     The  Beantj 
was  vexed.     "I   am  very  sorry  for   you  all,"  she 
wrote ;    "  but  it  is  of  no  use  telling  me  these  things- 
It  only  makes  me  unhappy,  and  I  did  not  at  sU  li^^ 
my  husband  knowing  that  my  people  were  obliged  to 
go  into  lodgings,  and  my  sister  to  teach  the  children 
of  an  obscure  doctor.      Now,  I  have  a  good  bit  of 
news  for  you  :  Bobert  (Robert  was  the  elder  brother, 
who  was  stationed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Beanty 
seemed  quite  touched  with  the  account  of  the  family 
troubles,  and  is  going  to  write  by  this  mail,  making 
over  the  interest  of  the  thousand  pounds  left  him  by 
grandpapa  to  you  until  better  days  shall  dawn.    This 
is  very  generous  of  him,  though  of  course  he  is  well 
off,  and  can  afford  it.     I  wish  I  could  have  done  tha 
same,  but  have  too  many  things  to  buy,  for  in  this 
place  one   is   obliged   to    dress   so   much,  and  my 
husband  is  so  absurd,  and  never  imderstands  this.    I 
hopo   you  will  get  one,  and  soon  get  into  a  hou« 
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agadn.  We  may  be  in  England  again  next  year^  for 
this  climate  does  not  agree  with,  me  at  alL  I  wish 
you  were  here,  Dorothy;  you  would  soon  get  off. 
You  will  believe  this  when  I  tell  you  that  a  girl  who 
came  out  in  the  same  steamer  as  ourselves,  not  at  all 
pretty,  and  with  very  provincial  manners,  has  already 
bad  four  offers  of  marriage.  This  will  show  you 
what  an  excellent  hunting-ground  there  is  here,  and 
bow  different  is  the  conduct  of  the  men  from  the 
indifference  which  they  sometimes  eidiibit  in  Eng- 
land."   

* 

CHAPTER  XXXV.— CHANGES. 
Shs  was  sitting  talking  with  George  Blakesley  about 
the  old  house  at  Hampstead. 

"  My  friend  wants  to  let  it,"  he  said,  '*  and  wants 
hardly  any  rent  for  it,  merely  a  nominal  one,  so  that 
bis  bouse  is  taken  care  of,  and  the  garden — ^he  Ukes 
your  garden,  Dorothy — is  left  undisturbed.  It  will 
be  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  take  it.  I  will 
manage  the  getting  it  entirely  for  you."  She 
almost  trembled  with  emotion.  The  happiness  of 
going  back  into  the  old  house  seemed  too  great  a 
one  to  bear. 

"  But  we  have  no  furniture  now,"  she  said. 

"  I  know;  I  thought  of  that,"  he  answered.  "  But 
I  have  given  up  the  actuary  business,  and  think  of 
going  abroad  for  two  or  three  years." 

"  Two  or  three  years  ?  " 

"Five  or  six  perhaps.  I  want  change,  and  rest 
and  time  to  work."  There  was  such  a  weary  tone 
in  his  voice,  it  made  Dorothy's  heart  ache,  and  yet 
ber  lips  were  tied,  and  be  did  not  notice  how  pale 
she  bad  grown  when  he  told  her  of  his  intention  to 
go  away,  and  never  even  guessed  how  much  he  was 
unconsciously  throwing  from  him.  "I  am  going 
away,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  taking  charge  of  my  furniture. 
It  could  be  moved  in  immediately,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  this.  It  would  save  me  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  warehousing  it,  and  be  really  a  kindness ;" 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  asking  a  favour  at  her 
hands.  She  understood  him  though,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  It  would  make  me  so  happy  if  you 
would,  Dorothy,"  he  added,  in  his  quiet  pleading  voice. 

She  understood  him,  and  answered,  simply,  "  Very 
well,  Mr.  Blakesley,"  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

Then  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  we  kept  this  little  affair  to 
ourselves,  and  got  the  house  ready,  and  then  pre- 
tended to  take  them  out  one  fine  aiternoon,  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  old  house." 

She  clapped  her  hands  with  glee. 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh  yes !  only  lefs 
tell  Tom ! "  So  Tom  was  told,  and  made  joyful 
demonstrations  thereupon. 

"  He  is  a  regular  brick,"  he  said  to  Dorothy,  when 
they  were  alone.  "  Can't  think  what  he  sees  in  us 
to  be  BO  good.  Why,  he's  the  sort  of  fellow  who  does 


things  not  merely  because  it  pleases  bim,  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  good  to  bis  fellow- 
creatures."  The  colour  went  slowly  out  of  Dorothy's 
face,  and  then  came  rushing  back. 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  "  do  you  think  that  is  why  be 
has  done  this?     If  so,   I  would  a  thousand  times 

rather " 

•*  No,  don't  be  a  donkey,"  said  Tom.  "  But  he  is 
an  awfully  good  fellow.  Why,  last  year,  Doll,  I  got 
into  no  end  of  a  mess  about  that  beast  of  a  boat,  and 
was  awfully  in  debt,  and  at  last  I  told  Blakesley, 
and  asked  him  to  lend  me  some  tin,  and  he  wouldn't." 
"Well?"  asked  Dorothy,  not  seeing  that  this 
story  was  redounding  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
once  interloping  Blakesley. 

"  He  said  it  would  ruin  me  if  I  began  borrowing 
money ;  it  ruined  almost  every  fellow  who  tried  it  on ; 
and  so  he  wouldn't,  unless  he  found  I  absolutely 
couldn't  pull  through  without ;  then  he  investigated 
everything,  and  buUied  me  well,  and  helped  me,  and 
got  me  all  straight  again,  and  went  down  to  the 
office,  and  made  them  keep  me  on.  Blakesley's  an 
awful  brick,  I  mean  to  say,  and  I  shall  be  as  glad  as 
possible  to  see  his  old  spider-leg  chairs  and  crockeiy 
about  the  place." 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  but  if  he  only  does  it " 

"  Now-  lo6k  here,  Doll,  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
him  well  enough  to  leave  his  motives  alone,  and 
trust  to  their  being  all  right.  I  do,  at  any  rate. 
Besides,  think  how  the  old  folks  will  kick  with 
delight  at  going  back  to  the  old  place ;  you  have  no 
business  to  do  them  out  of  that  pleasure,  just 
because  you  have  taken  an  idiotic  notion  into  your 
head." 

"No,"  she  said,  after  a  pauae,  "you  are  right, 
I  haven't."  And  so  the  matter  was  settled;  but 
Dorothy  was  not  happy  about  it.  The  fact  is, 
Dorothy  was  not  happy  at  all ;  the  long  strain  on 
her  energies  had  tired  her,  and  her  face  was  get- 
ting worn  and  thin.  (George  Blakesley  noticed  the 
difference. 

"  You  want  rest,"  he  said ;  "  rest,  and  quiet,  and 
freedom  from  care,  and  I  think  you  work  too 
hard." 

Oh  no,"  she  said ;  "  I  shall  be  well  again  soon." 
You  must  try,"  he  said,  cheerily,  "and  now 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  go  out  of  my  house 
to-morrow,  so  you  can  have  the  things  moved  in. 
My  servants  will  help  you,  and  Tom  says  he  means 
to  work  hard  at  it,  because,  of  course,  you  have  your 
teaching  to  do  in  the  day.  Then  when  all  is  ready 
you  can  give  every  one  a  surprise ;  and,  Dorothy,  make 
your  father  and  mother  understand  that  they  are 
really  doing  me  a  kindness  in  taking  charge  of  the 
things.  And  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  round  again, 
for  I  am  going  down  to  Oxford  to  visit  some  old 
friends  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  not  be  back  till 
the  day  before  I  start  for  America." 

Not  be  back  !    Shan't  we  sec  you  again,  then  ?  " 
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Her  faoe  was  blanched  with  a  sadden  fear,  and  her 
heart  stood  still  with  a  faint  siok  feeling. 
In  a  year  or  two." 

Tes,  but  come  and  see  us  before  yon  go,"  she 
pleaded. 

"No,"  he  answered,  so  coldly  that  she  felt  her 
pride  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  could  not  ask  again. 
"  I  shall  have  so  little  time,  and  most  say  good-bye 
to  my  aunts.  I  wish  yon  would  go  and  see  them 
sometimes,"  he  added,  as  if  asking  a  favour  at  her 
hands. 

'•  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  will." 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  yon  all  as  soon  as  I  come 
back,  from  America  I  mean.     I  am  only  going  for  a 


few  years,  you  know.  I  shall  find  yon  afl  in  tbe 
old  house,  I  hope ; "  he  said  this  when  he  was  taking 
a  final  leave ;  "  or,  at  least,  most  of  yon.  Perlu^ 
yon  wiU  be  married. 

"  I !  no,  never." 

"  Ah !  that  is  what  they  all  say,"  he  answered, 
with  a  wintry  sort  of  smile.  "  But  I  hope  yoa  do 
not  mean  it,  more  than  the  rest  I  should  like  to 
see  you  happy,  Dorothy." 

She  understood  him  now.  He  wanted  her  to 
understand  that  he  no  longer  took  an  interest  in  her. 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered,  almost  haughtiJj; 
"  I  will  let  you  know  when  the  event  is  likely  to  take 
place."  {To  he  continued.) 


THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    ST.    LUKE.— III. 
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IE  may  here  not  unfitly  add  a  few 
remarks  on  the  parables  peculiarly 
recorded  in  this  Gospel,  as  they  ad- 
mirably illustrate  those  characteristics 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  which  we  have 
already  observed;  that  large-heartedness,  ten- 
derness, compassion,  and  broad  spirit  of  pity 
and  loving-kindness,  with  which  the  whole  narra- 
tive seems  pervaded  and  animated.  Let  us 
briefly  run  through  the  list  of  the  parables 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  we  are  now 
considering.  These  appear  to  be  eleven  in 
number:  the  Two  Debtors  (vii.  41),  the  Good 
Samaritan  (x.  30),  the  Friend  at  Night  (zi.  5), 
the  Bich  Fool  (xii.  15),  the  Barren  Fig-tree 
(xiii.  6),  the  Lost  Coin  (xv.  8),  the  Prodigal  Son 
(zi.  11),  the  Unjust  Steward  (xvi.  1),  the  Bich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (xvi.  19),  the  Widow  and  the 
Judge  (xviii.  1),  and  the  parable  of  the  Pounds 
(xix.  11),  to  which  I  have  recently  alluded,  and 
which  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  as  different 
from  the  parable  of  the  Talents  in  St.  Matthew. 
The  mere  enumeration  illustrates  the  first  com- 
ment—that the  general  subject  and  character  of 
these  parables  is  in  completest  harmony  with  that 
pervading  tone  of  love  and  mercy  to  all  men,  which 
we  have  seemed  so  specially  to  recognise  in  this 
comprehensive  GospeL  We  may  add,  too,  the 
remark,  that  several*  if  not  the  minority  of  them, 
obviously  wear  that  same  historical  character 
which  we  might  naturally  have  been  led  to  expect 
in  the  inspired  record  of  St.  Luke.  While  in 
St.  Matthew  the  parables  are  rather  of  a  more 
definitely  Oriental  cast,  and  refer  more  commonly 
to  the  nature,  extent,  and  diffusion  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  parables  of  St  Luke  are  more  of  a 
historical  character,  and  refer  more  to  the  life  of 
the  soul,  and  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 


individual  member  of  the  heavenly  family.  So 
distinctly,  indeed,  is  this  character  marked,  that 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  above  list  of  parables, 
that  of  the  Bich  Man  and  Lazarus,  it  has  often 
been  debated  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  con* 
sider  the  narrative  as  belonging  rather  to  the  pro- 
vince of  actual  history  than  of  mere  shadow  and 
similitude. 

More  need  scarcely  be  said  on  the  general 
character  of  these  parables.  We  may  pause,  how- 
ever, to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  introduced  into  the  sacred  narrative,  aad 
may  thus  carry  out  that  hint  afforded  us  by  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds,  which  has,  in  fact,  led  to 
the  present  digression.  In  the  case  of  that  parable, 
we  have  just  observed,  that  its  introduction  vai 
accounted  for  by  definite  historical  facts— oar 
Lord's  nearness  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  mistaken 
notions  about  His  kingdom  which  were  noir 
prevailing  among  those  who  heard  him.  The 
connection,  in  fact,  between  the  parable  and  the 
history  is  close  and  immediate.  Is  this,  however, 
merely  exception^d  or  accidental,  or  is  it  a  principle 
which  apparently  prevails  throughout  the  third 
Gospel  ?  Such  a  connection  is  certainly  what  we 
might  have  been  led  to  expect  in  the  record  of  the 
historian-evangelist;  oan  it,  however,  be  sob- 
stantiated  by  examples  ?  Let  ns  briefly  test  thi^ 
in  the  case  of  the  other  parables.  If  we  take,  for 
example,  the  eleven  parables  which  have  been 
recently  specified,  we  may  certainly  observe  this 
connection  in  the  case  of  at  least  nine  of  the 
number.  The  parable  of  the  Two  Debtors,  for 
instance,  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Woman  who  was  a  sinner;  that 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  the  answer  to  the 
question — "Who  is  my  neighbour?"  that  of  the 
Friend  at  Night  illustrates  the  subject  with  which 
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tlie  chapter  opens — ^the  Bnbject  of  prayer;  the 
parable  of  the  Bich  Fool  stands  in  closest  con- 
nection with  the  worldly-minded  request  of  him 
who  wonld  fain  have  had  onr  Lord  take  the  part 
of  a  jndge  and  divider  of  earthly  goods;  the 
parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  forms  the  sequel  to 
the  subject  of  God's  judgments,  as  alluded  to  in 
the  case  of  the  Galilseans,  and  the  fall  of  the  tower 
in  Siloam ;  the  Lost  Coin  forms  a  practical  rebuke ' 
to  the  murmuring  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  at 
our  Lord's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  the 
Prodigal  Son  continues  and  concludes  the  same 
subject ;  the  Bich  Man  and  Lazarus  is  the  answer 
to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose  covetous  spirit 
had  led  them  to  gainsay  and  deride ;  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
to  repress  ill-founded  expectations.  The  only  two 
exceptions  to  this  connection  of  the  parable  with 
the  history  occur  in  the  cases  of  the  garftbles  of 
the  Unjust  Steward,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Widow 
and  the  Unjust  Judge,  though  in  ttiis  latter  case 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  words  with  which 
the  end  and  object  of  the  parable  is  specified,  and 
the  precise  terms  in  which  it  is  applied,  seem 
certainly  to  hint  at  some  connection  between  the 
foregoing  prophecy  of  the  Lord's  coming  and  the 
exhortation  which  follows.  If  prayer  is  to  be  a 
permitted  instrument  in  hastening  that  coming, 
great  indeed  is  its  necessity,  paramount  indeed 
the  duty  of  the  elect  to  faint  not,  and  to  pray 
alway  for  the  advent  of  their  avenging  Lord. 

One  further  subject  demands  our  consideration, 
and  our  survey  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
St.  Lnke*s  Gospel  may  be  concluded.  This  subject, 
though  really  first  in  point  of  importance,  I  have 
reserved  to  the  last,  as  serving  to  illustrate  several 
of  our  foregoing  comments,  and  as  standing  in 
some  degree  of  connection  with  the  present  aspect 
in  which  we  are  considering  our  evangelist  as 
**  the  beloved  physician.'*  This  concluding  subject 
is  the  portraiture  of  our  Lord,  as  presented  us  by 
the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel.  Here,  indeed,  all 
the  characteristics  of  St.  Luke,  that  we  have 
previously  noticed,  appear  combined  in  the  most 
perfect  and  harmonious  unity.  The  large-hearted 
Gentile  proselyte,  the  reflecting  historian,  the 
thoughtful  observer,  pass  and  repass  before  us  in 
the  inspired  delineation  of  our  Master's  earthly 
life.  He  appears  to  us,  not  so  much  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  not  so  much  the  wonder-working  Son  of 
God,  not  so  much  the  Word  made  fiesh,  as  the 
Kedeemer  of  our  lost  race,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  the  Qod-man,  who  had  come  to  heal  that 
-which  was  wounded,  and  to  find  that  which  was 
lost.  We  may  illustrate  this,  both  negatively  and 
positively.  On  the  negative  side,  we  may  observe 
certain  omissions,  which,  in  the  general  and  com- 
prehensive Gospel  of  the  historian-evangelist,  it 
does  not  seem  wholly  precarious  to  refer,  if  not  to 


studied  design,  yet,  at  any  rate,  to  a  mode  of  con- 
templating our  Lord's  life  and  works  so  true  to 
itself  and  so  consistent,  that  what  seemed  im- 
perfectly to  accord  with  it  passed  nnoonsciously 
out  of  view.  One  of  these  general  classes  of 
omissions  is  the  prevailing  absence  of  reference 
to  Messianic  prophecies  having  any  limited  or 
Judaical  reference ;  and  another,  the  general  and 
prevailing  silence  on  our  Lord's  special  relations 
to  the  polity  of  Israel  in  events  where  the  other 
sacred  writers  seem  to  give  them  emphasis  and 
prominence.  The  isolated  instance  in  which  our 
Lord  in  this  Grospel  does  refer  to  Messianic  pro- 
phecy in  its  Jevrish  relations  seems  to  evince  the 
truth  of  this  first  remark ;  the  omissions  in  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  may  be 
urged  in  illustration  of  the  second.  In  the  case, 
for  example,  where  our  Lord  refers  to  this  form  of 
Messianic  prophecy,  it  is  in  fact  to  show  how  in- 
compatible with  the  actual  truth  is  every  narrow 
and  national  application:  ''And  He  said  unto 
them,  How  say  they  that  Christ  is  David's  son  P" 
Again,  in  the  case  of  the  triumphal  entry,  while 
both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  we  read  of  the 
royal  name  of  David  mixed  up  with  the  acclama* 
tions  of  the  multitude,  and  while  in  St.  John  we 
have  alike  Messianic  prophecy  and  reference  to 
the  Lord  as  King  of  Israel,  in  our  present  evan- 
gelist we  have  only  the  inclusive  title — **  the  King 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;"  to  which, 
it  may  be  parenthetically  observed,  is  an  addition, 
which  still  more  clearly  seems  to  set  forth  the 
significance  of  the  omission,  even  this  remarkable 
addition,  which  we  alone  find  specified  by  St.  Luke, 
as  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  clustering  multitudes, 
"Peace  in  heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest!'' 
What,  in  but  little  changed  words,  had  been  heard 
sung  by  the  tongues  of  angels  on  the  slopes  of 
Bethlehem,  is  now  heard  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Angels  and  men  alike  imply  the  universality  of 
the  reign  of  the  coming  King. 

If,  however,  St.  Luke's  special  portraiture  of 
our  Lord  is  thus  apparently  recognisable  in  its 
negative  characteristics,  most  surely  is  it  to  be 
seen  in  vivid  clearness  in  its  positive  features. 
The  words  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  this 
evangelist  alcne  gives  in  all  their  fulness,  supply 
the  key-note  to  the  whole :  "  All  fiesh  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God."  To  all  has  Jesus  come  as  the 
Saviour  and  as  theBedeemer,  the  Healer  of  the  sick, 
the  Freer  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  Son  of 
Adam  both  in  descent  and  in  sympathy,  though 
the  Son  of  God  in  essence,  majesty,  and  power. 
"  He  hath  sent  me,"  said  the  Lord  Himself  by  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet,  ''to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recover- 
ing of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord.''    Some  of  the  iUustrations  of  this  have 
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been  already  incidentally  referred  to  under  other 
heads ;  as,  for  example,  the  tenderness  shown  to 
the  widow  of  Nain,  the  forgiveness  extended  to 
the  woman  tliat  was  a  sinner,  the  mercy  voach- 
safed  to  the  dying  malefactor,  and,  generally,  the 
repeated  notices  of  the  all-inclusive  iove,  which 
showed  itself  in  healings,  not  of  the  few,  but  of  the 
many;  not  of  isolated  cases,  but  of  all. 

In  reference  to  this  portraiture  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  we  must  certainly  call  attention  to  one  class 
of  miraculoU'S  healings  which    seem    somewhat 
studiously  dwelt  upon  by  St.  Luke,  as  serving  to 
set  forth  our  Lord  as  the  Friend  of  man  in  its 
truest  aspects — his  Saviour  from  the  power  and 
tyranny  of  darkness.     All  the   synoptical  evan- 
gelists specify  these  cases  of  the  healing  of  demo* 
niacs,  and  St.  Mark   perhaps  in  some  instances 
more  graphically  than  St.  Luke.    There  seems, 
however,  a  recognisable  difference  in  the  drift  of  the 
narratives  of  the  two  evangelists.    In  St.  Mark 
the  recital  of  this  class  of  miracles  appears  to 
involve  a  different  design — the  design  of  setting 
forth  the  wonder-working  Son  of  God,  while  in 
our  present  |evangelist  the    studious  mention  of 
these  manifestations  of  divine  power  seem  rather 
d3signed  to  set  forth  our  Kedeemer*s  loving-kind- 
ness and  mercy,  especially  as  vouchsafed  in  His 
rescue  of  suffering  man  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
spirits  of  evil.      The  mention    of  this  form  of 
divine  mercy  is  at  any  rate    frequent  and  per- 
sistent.   Not  only  have  we  all  the  more  notorious 
cases  which  are  mentioned  by   the  other  evan- 
gelists, such  as  of  the  demoniac  and  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum  (iv.  33),  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac 
(viii.  26),  and  of  the  hapless  boy  who  was  healed 


the  kingdom  of  light  conveyed  in  the  declaration 
that  He  who  had  sent  forch  His  followers  had 
Himself  seen  their  success  in  the  lightning-like 
fall  of  Satan  from  heaven  (x.  18).  More  instances 
might  perhaps  be  found ;  we  might  perhaps  even 
with  justice  allude  to  the  suggestive  fact  that  in 
one  case — namely,  that  of  the  woman  bowed  by 
a  spirit  of  infirmity  (xiii.  11),  and  perhaps  in 
another,  the  restoration  of  St.  Peter's  mother-in- 
law — ^the  physician  -  evangelist  recognised  the 
direct  working  of  Satan,  even  in  cases  which, 
especially  to  one  educated  as  iie  had  been,  might 
have  been  deemed  only  the  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  sickness  and  disease. 

There  is  yet  one  more  point  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  specify  in  St.  Luke's  portraiture  of  oar 
Lord,  and  it  is  this — the  frequent  mention  he 
makes  of  His  prayers  to  His  heavenly  Father. 
Perhaps  it  is  thus  that  the  evangelist  wonld 
convey  to  us  what  St.  John  reveals  to  us  by  our 
Lord's  own  solemn  declaration — the  essential  umtj 
between  the  eternal  Son  and  the  eternal  Father. 
Prayer  in  the  aspects  of  the  third  evangelist  may 
have  been  the  outward  symbol  and  token  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  one,  the  hours  of  return 
as  it  were,  to  the  glories  which  He  had  from  ever- 
lasting, the  holy  departures  for  a  season  from  the 
darkness  of  this  world  to  the  glories  of  that  in- 
accessible light.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
fact  itself— the  frequent  mention  of  our  Lord's 
prayers — cannot  but  bo  regarded  as  an  important 
peculiarity  in  St.  Luke's  portraiture  of  our  Lord, 
and  as  one  that  occurs  too  often  to  be  considered 
a  historical  notice  without  special  significance 
and  design.    A  few  examples  will  not  be  oat  of 


when  our  Lord  was  returning  from  the  Mount  of    place.    At  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan  our  evan- 


Transfiguration  (ix.  37)— not  only  have  we  very 
clear  and  explicit  accounts  of  these,  not  only 
have  we  all  those  references  which  are  also  found 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  remaining  evangelists, 
but  still  further  wo  meet  with  various  allusions  to 
this  particular  exercise  of  saving  power  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  present  Gx»spel.  It  is  in  St.  Luke 
alone  that  it  is  noticed  that  this  form  of  healing 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  two  mes- 
sengers of  the  Baptist  (viii.  21) ;  it  is  St.  Luke 
alone  who  tells  us  that  the  women  who  were  per- 
mitted to  minister  to  our  Lord  and  accompany 
Him  in  His  circuits  through  Galilee,  were  healed 
not  only  of  general  infirmities  but  of  evil  spirits 
(viii.  2);  it  is  in  St.  Luke  alone  that  the  power 
entrusted  to  the  apostles  over  these  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  is  defined  in  the  compre- 
hensive terms  as  over  "all  devils"  (ix.  1).  It  is 
only  in  St.  Luke  that  we  read  of  the  holy  joy  with 
which  the  returned  disciples  declared  unto  their 
Lord  how  even  the  devils  were  subject  to  them  in 
His  name  (x.  1 7) ;  and  it  is  there,  too,  alone  that 


gelist  reminds  us  that  his  Master  was  then  praj* 
ing  (iii.  21);  it  is  he  who  tells  us  that  his  Lord's 
wont  was  "  to  retire  to  the  deserts  and  pray."    It 
is  he  again  who  specifies  that  before  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  apostles  "  He  went  out  in  a  mountain 
to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God." 
It  was  after  "  He  had  been  alone  praying  "  (ix.  18) 
that  He  put  the  question  to  His  disciples,  which 
St.  Peter  answered  with  the  affirmation  that  He 
was  the  Christ  of  God;  it  was  when  in  prayer, 
as  our   evangelist  tells  us,  that  He  exhibited  to 
His  amazed  apostles  the  glories  of  Transfigara- 
tion  (ix.  28) ;   it  was  as  He  was  "  prajring  in  a 
certain  place"  (xi.  1)  that  His  disciples  besoagbt 
Him  to  teach  them  to.  enter  into  this  commanion 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and,  according  to  oar 
evangelist,  it  was   at  that  time  that  He  taaght 
them  that  blessed  form   of  prayer  whereby  we, 
too,   say,  "Abba.  Father."      Lastly,   out  of  the 
seven  sayings  on  the  cross,  the  only  one  that  can 
be  described   as  a    definite  utterance  of  prayer. 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 


we  read  that  mystical  assurance  of  the  victory  of  '  they  do  "  (xziii.  34),  is  found  only  in  the  narratiTe 
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of  St.  Luke,  even  as  it  is  there  also  alone  that  the 
last  words  of  prayerful  resignation,  those  words 
that  tell  of  the  holy  and  everlasting  unity  of  the 
Father  and  Son,  are  specially  and  solemnly  re- 
corded^'* Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  comiaend 
My  spirit :  and  having  said  this  He  gave  up  the 
ghost." 

Such  is  a  general  survey  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  third  Gospel.  Much  more  might  be 
added,  but  if  this  and  the  foregoing  articles 
help  to  induce  our  younger  readers  (for  whom 
these  pages  have  mainly  been  written)  to  search 
for  themselves    the  Holy  Scriptures,   to  mark 


as  well  as  to  read,  and  to  strive  more  and 
more  to  realise  and  to  love  the  Book  of  Life, 
enough  will  have  been  done.  The  comments  on 
this  one  Gospel  may  perhaps  lead  some  of  our 
readers  to  apply  the  general  principles  of  simple 
criticism  which  we  have  here  followed  to  the  re- 
maining Gospels.  Such  efforts  will  be  alike  in- 
structive and  edifying.  They  will  more  and  more 
make  them  feel  as  well  as  see  the  truth,  and 
realise  that  "  these  things  were  written  that  we 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that,  believing,  we  might  have  life  in  His 


name. 
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Chapter  to  he  read — Matthew  xiii.  (jpart  of) 

NTEODUCTION.  Ask  where  Christ 
spent  most  of  His  time  ?  Why  in  Galilee 
and  not  Judea  ?  Why  would  His  own 
people  not  receive  Him  ?  for  what  sort 
of  a  king  were  they  looking  P  Was  Christ  a  temporal 
king  ?  From  what  does  He  deliver  u»?  Who  alone 
can  forgive  sins  ?  What  did  He  do  to  show  that  He 
was  GodP  Bat  was  He  always  working  miracles  P 
No ;  used  to  talk  to  them  about  His  spiritual  king- 
dom, and  what  they  must  do  to  attain  to  it.  Had 
been  preaehing  a  good  deal  in  Gbdilee.  At  whose 
house  did  He  often  stay?  What  was  Simon  Peter  P 
Going  to  read  to-day  of  a  conversation  by  the  sea. 

I.  The  Fabablb.  (Bead  xiii.  1—9.)  Try  and 
picture  the  scene  to  the  children — a  hot  day,  bright 
sky  overhead ;  the  lake  of  Galilee  cool  and  calm,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains;  Christ  comes  out  of  the 
house,  finds  miiltitudes  gathering  around  Him,  first 
tries  sitting  on  the  shoije ;  crowd  too  great ;  cannot 
talk  comfortably ;  gets  into  Peter's  boat  (Luke  v.  3.), 
has  little  anchor  let  out  to  keep  it  steady ;  sits  down 
in  the  end  of  the  boat  and  begins  to  talk.  Fictmre 
the  crowd  on  the  shore  standing  or  sitting  about  in 
groups — little  children  running  about ;  boys  throw- 
ing stones  into  the  water,  perhaps  spelling  out 
Peter's  name  on  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Now  suddenly 
a  sower  comes  in  sight  on  the  hill-side  opposite. 
Christ  points  him  out — "  Look,  look,  a  sower,"  &c.  Tn 
how  many  different  kinds  of  places  did  the  seed  fall  P 
Yes ;  and  in  three  produced  no  fruit,  in  one  produced 
some  fruit  of  three  different  degrees,  (a)  Thejlrtit. 
Two  accidents  to  this  :  either  trodden  down  or  picked 
up ;  anyhow,  did  mot  sink  in  at  all,  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  ground.  (6)  The  eecond.  Where  did  it 
fall  next P  Just  in  a  little  soil  on  the  top  of  a  rock ;  very 
little  depth ;  could  not  go  far ;  soon  sprung  up,  but 
as  soon  withered;  roots  no  depth,  no  moisture  to 
keep  alive;  soon  scorched  under  the  sun.  (c)  The 
third.  This  the  first  time  a  plant  actually  formed ;  but 


what  grew  up  with  it  P  What  effect  did  the  thorns 
haveP  therefore  no  fruit  to  perfection,  (d)  The 
fourth.  Same  seed,  sown  by  same  man  now  produced 
fruit.  Why  P  Where  was  it  sown  P  What  makes  the 
ground  goodP  Must  have  had  previous  careful  pre- 
paration; weeds  removed,  soil  cared  for;  here  pro- 
daces  fruit,  some  more,  some  less,  but  all  some. 

II.  The  Explanation.  (Bead  18—23.)  First 
explain  what  a  parable  is — a  story  or  picture  of  what 
goes  on  in  earth  to  teach  some  lesson  about  Christ's 
kingdom — this  parable  about  the  Word  of  the  king- 
dom, i.e.,  about  the  word  of  God.  How  does  God's 
word  come  to  usP  By  voice  of  spirit  speaking  to 
conscience;  by  voice  of  Bible  read  by  or  taught  to  us; 
by  voice  of  ministers  telling  us  about  God.  What  is 
the  ground  P  Speaks  not  only  to  ear  but  to  heart:  let 
us  see  with  what  success,  (a)  First  close — ^trodden  down 
or  picked  away.  Who  comes  and  takes  it  away  P  Yes, 
but  Satan  can  be  resisted.  If  he  takes  it  away  it  is 
because  we  let  it  go;  because  we  hear  it,  but  don't  heed 
it;  because  we  let  other  thoughts  or  words  drive  it  away. 
This  especially  case  with  young — are  careless,  heed- 
less, thoughtless,  often  hear,  but  without  profit ;  how 
often  has  this  been  the  case  with  all  P  must  always  ask 
for  hearing  ear  and  attentive  heart,  or  will  lose  all 
good.  (6)  Second  class — stony  ground.  At  first  seems 
more  hox>eful ;  seed  has  sunk  in;  who  are  represented 
here  P  hear  with  joy:  all  sounds  so  delightful — sing- 
ing hymns,  hearing  of  heaven,  pleasures  of  religion; 
all  so  nice,  they  determine  will  indeed  serve  God. 
But  no  root ;  trusting  to  good  resolutions  instead  of 
God's  help ;  then  comes  persecution,  perhaps  laughed 
at,  called  a  saint ;  person  begins  to  leave  off  reading 
the  Bible,  praying  so  much ;  drops  religious  habits  of 
church-going,  &c.,  gets  tired,  or  is  laughed  out  of  it- 
no  fruit,  (c)  Third  class — among  thorns.  A  little 
advance  here ;  plant  formed ;  fruit  looked  for ;  why 
failP  because  other  things,  foul  weeds  allowed  tc 
grow  up  with  it,  should  have  been  pulled  up.  What 
are  these  P  love  of  pleasure,  excessive  cares,  love  of 
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m<m^,  &e.  Bemind  how  ChriEt  reqaiiea  irhole  heart; 
hla  discdpleB  miiBt,  like  Abraham,  be  ready  to  give  up 
ft  obild  i  ct  the  young  maa  to  ^ve  up  money ;  or  St. 
Pmil,  trienda;  all  that  oomea  between  us  and  Christ, 
or  will  bring  forth  no  frait.  Solemn  qnestdon  to  be 
often  put:  "Is  anything  keeping  me  back  from 
Chriat?"  any  aecret  atn,  any  bad  companion,  any 
too  ezoiting  pleaaara,  if  it  caat  any  shade  orer  pio- 
feMJon,  mnat  be  abandoned,  (d)  Fourth  clan — good 
groand,  {.«.,  well-pFepared.  How  can  heart  be  pre- 
pared to  reoeire  seedf  sin  mast  be  put  away,  bad 
habiU  left  off,  Qod's  Iloly  Spirit  prayed  for  to  make 
heart  tender,  ready  to  receiTe  impresaions — ^that  ao  aeed 
may  spring  np  and  bear  fmit.  Wliat  is  this  fruit  p 
Bee  Oftl.  T.  22,  knowing  God  and  Hia  lore  in  aalTation 
of  world  will  podoco  Ion  to  Him,  joy,  at  the  glad 


tidinga— p«a«<  in  the  heart  becanae  aina  fstgiTOt- 
genUtntM  towards  othera,  medntm  in  onr  charaoter— 
paUme*  under  trial,  £c.  Shonld  also  aim  to  inavaw 
these  fniita,  80  become  60,  60  become  100— aim  it 
highest  standard  will  thua  fulfil  deaign  <^  aowar,  tad 
make  aool  meet  for  eternal  glory. 

Qaatiom  fa  ht  oniuMrciL 

1.  What  ia  a  paiableF    Where  was  tbe  panUxf 
the  BOwer  spoken  F 

2.  Describe  the  acene  of  the  story. 

3.  2fame  the  kinds  of  aoil.   - 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  sower  and  i4l( 
by  the  seed. 

6.  Giplain  the  fotir  classes  of  hearers. 
6.  What  ore  the  fruits  intendedF 
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CHAPTEE   XXXVII. 

IE    promise    made    by  John 

^  Pemberton    to    Mary    Tre- 

velyan    seemed    to    lift    a 

mountain  -  load     from     ber 

aniioua  heart.     During  the 

long  houra  which  she  spent 

by  day   at  the  aick-bed   of 

the  Bufferera,  she   waa 

rthe  sound  (J  hia  step,  coming 

he  had  found  her  Bertrand ; 

:h  the  dark  night,  when  she 

am  to  watch  with  Uarthe — 

>  DLuuL  Eulerly  woman,  who  seemed  to 

have   not  a  care  in   the  world — Hary  was  always 

glancing  out  eagerly  for  the  tokena  of  the  dawn,  in 

tlie  hope   that   the  new  morning  wotild  bring  her 

tidings  of  him.     But  night  followed  night,  and  day 

snooeeded  day,  and  ahe  aeemed  no  nearer  to  a  ternli- 

nation  of  her  eruel  anxiety  than  she  had  been  at  the 

flzat. 

This  mnoh  Pemberton  ascertained — that  Bertrand 
had  oertainly  been  in  Paris,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his 
disabled  arm,  he  had  gone  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
feooe  of  one  of  the  forte ;  but  beyond  that  point  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost.  With  some  difficulty  John 
Pemberton  succeeded  in  aaoertaining  that  be  was  no 
longer  in  any  part  of  the  fortifications ;  bnt  no  one 
eonld  giro  him  any  tldinga  whatever  of  his  fate.  His 
own  prirate  opinion  was,  that  he  had  fallen,  like  so 
many  other  brave  men  in  thoee  fatal  days,  and  been 
flung,  along  with  hondreda  of  others,  into  eoms  of 
the  deep  benches  which  were  dug  as  bnrial-plaoes 
for  the  oountless  dead ;  bat  when  he  cautiously  and 
tenderly  hinted  this  <^inion  to  Hary,  ahe  calmly 
eaid   that  she  knew  oertainly  it  waa  not  so.     She 


might  nerer  be  permitted  to  aee  him  any  more  ia 
this  world ;  but  aha  felt  asaured  that  his  spirit  had 
not  passed  from  the  realms  of  aenae,  or  hem  wmU 
Lave  been  cognisvit  of  ita  departure. 

John  Fembarton  deterred  to  her  opinion,  in  to  br 
aa  to  oontiuue  hia  aearch  for  the  miBsing  man,  bnt  ht 
quite  despaired  of  succaes.  In  fact,  be  began  to  tul 
very  desponding  at  the  atate  of  matters  altogether, 
for  the  dege  had  by  thia  time  been  many  weekt 
protracted,  the  bitter  frost  of  that  terrible  winter 
had  already  set  in,  and  tiie  scarcity  of  proTisiona  ma 
becoming  so  great  that  even  the  moat  large-hearted 
charity  could  not  ensure  the  poorer  dasaes  from  an 
abaci  ate  famine.  The  young  man,  whose  iriioh 
heart  wa*  glv^n  up  to  the  deaire  of  proring  to  hii 
Divine  Master  that  now,  at  least,  he  waa  ttu 
to  Him,  worked  with  «n  energy  which,  to  thoae  who 
witnessed  it,  seemed  quite  auperhnman.  He  H 
longer  reatricted  himself  to  the  task  of  oonveyiig 
food  to  the  starving  people,  but  toiled  to  reNeve  th» 
suffering  all  around  him,  in  whatever  shf^  he  uct 
it.  He  grew  thin  and  gaunt,  and  hia  eyea  seemed  ta 
become  larger  and  blacker,  in  contrast  with  his  big- 
gard  face ;  but  still  he  never  rested,  or  relaxed  hi) 
efforts,  till  those  who  saw  him  marvelled  what  could 
be  the  aecret  of  his  strength. 

Many  a  aickly  fancy  tormented  Uaiy,  in  her  no- 
oertainty  as  to  Bertrand's  fate ;  and  aomctimes  A* 
would  imagine  that  while  ahe  waa  wearing  ont  bar 
life  in  anxiety  for  him  it  waa  possible  that  he  ni^ 
be  perfectiysafe  and  happy  in  England,  with  Lurtina 
for  his  wife,  aa  there  had  been  some  (ew  csasi  «f 
escape  from  Paris,  in  disguise  and  otherwise;  and  it 
seemed  bo  her  that  if  he  were  still  in  the  beleaguend 
city  Pemberton  must  have  foand  him.  If  ha  hid 
eeo^Md,  it  was  to  Laora,  sni«ly,  that  he  would  go; 


(OnWK  fr  WiLUAH  Shai4.> 

*"  They  raB  me  Plemiii/uicl  the  little  w^,  u  hi  nn  along  bj  her  tfd*.'—] 
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and  in  spite  of  all  that  Charlie  Davenant  had  told  |  conscious  of  there  being  anythiug  objectionable  in 


her,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  Mary  to  believe 
that  any  one  could  be  false  to  that  dear  Bcrtrand,  for 
whom  she  would  gladly  have  given  her  life.  When 
she  mentioned  this  idea  as  to  Bertrand's  escape 
to  John  Pemberton,  he  told  her  at  once  he  felt 
convinced  it  was  impossible,  and  he  still  adhered 
to  the  impression  that  there  was  a  darker  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  than  she  could  be  induced  to 
admit. 

However,  there  came  a  day  when  the  question,  so 
far  as  Laura  Wyndham  was  «oncerned,  was  tho- 
roughly set  at  rest.  One  evening,  when  Mary  had 
gone  to  the  Brunots',  with  the  portion  of  her  own 
scanty  meals  which  she  often  saved  for  the  hungry 
children,  she  was  met  by  little  Valerie  in  an  un- 
wonted state  of  excitement,  which  had  quite  roused 
the  child  out  of  her  usual  sedate  womanliness.  She 
had  been  watching  from  the  window  for  Mary's 
arrival,  and  came  flying  down  the  stairs  to  meet  her. 


her  conduct.  She  began  by  saying  that  she  was  sure 
her  dearest  Mary  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a 
very  great  change  had  taken  place  in  her  fate,  and 
that  she  was  most  happily  married,  and  just  about 
to  start  for  Italy  with  her  husband;  and  she  was 
anxious  that  dear  Bertrand  Lisle,*  for  whom  sl^e 
would  always  feel  a  sisterly  regard,  should  hear  the 
fact  from  herself.  Of  course,  she  said,  he  must  have 
known  that  in  giving  up  his  appointment,  and  be- 
coming a  poor  soldier  in  France,  he  was  abandoning 
all  chance  of  marriage  with  her,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  some  reason  to  complain  of  his  conduct;  bnt 
she  would  not  reproach  him,  oh  no,  she  felt  too  much 
affection  for  him,  and  for  that  reason  she  was 
specially  desirous  he  should  receive  the  letter  ehe 
enclosed,  in  which  she  assured  him  she  should  always 
love  him  as  a  brother,  and  that  her  husband  was 
quite  prepared  to  receive  him  as  such  whenever  he 
liked  to  visit  them  in  their  Italian  home.     She  knew 


"Oh,  Miss  Trevelyan,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you  had  '  Bertrand  was  in  Paris,  she  added,  for  he  had  written 


not  come  soon  I  should  have  gone  to  the  hospital  to 
you  all  by  myself,  for  there  has  been  such  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  A  letter  has  come  for  you  from  England, 
and  the  commissionnaire  who  brought  it  said  it  came 
in  a  balloon ;  do  you  really  believe  it  ?  Did  the  letter 
come  flying  through  the  air  ?" 

"  I  think  very  likely  it  did,  Valerie ;  letters  come 
only  by  balloons  or  carrier  pigeons  now ;  but  where 
is  it  ?  Let  me  have  it,  dear ;  it  makes  me  anxious  to 
hear  there  is  a  letter ;  "  and  the  little  girl  felt  that 
the  hand  she  held  was  trembling. 

"  It  is  here,"  she  said,  drawing  her  into  the  little 
salon ;  "  I  hope  it  will  be  a  happy  letter." 

It  was  a  small  thin  envelope,  such  as  alone  was 
allowed  to  be  conveyed  by  balloon,  and  it  had  been 
laid  in  state  on  the  table  while  the  children  stood 
round,  gazing  on  it  as  if  it  were  something  strange 
and  wonderful;  Mary  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
Iiandwriting  was  not  that  of  Bertrand  Lisle,  and  at 
once  she  grew  calm  and  almost  indifferent ;  but  when 


to  her  from  thence  a  letter  which  she  had  not  yet 
answered,  and  doubtless  Mary  must  be  in  communi- 
cation with  him ;  she  therefore  entrusted  her  letter 
to  her,  and  begged  her,  without  fail,  to  transmit  it  to 
him.  So  ended  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brant's  newly- 
married  wife;  and  it  was  long  before  Mary  could 
almost  realise  that  it  was  possible  her  Bertrand  could 
have  been  so  betrayed,  and  truly,  were  it  not,  as  we 
have  said  before,  that  the  character  and  histoiy 
of  Laura  Wyndham  are  real  and  not  fictitious,  it 
might  be  hard  to  believe  that  any  woman  could  be 
so  heartless. 

The  next  time  that  Mary  saw  John  Pemberton. 
after  she  received  the  letter,  she  silently  placed  that 
written  to  herself  in  his  hand;  he  read  it  slowly 
through,  with  a  grave  face. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  poor  Lur- 
line !  the  day  will  come  when  she  will  have  a  terrible 
awakening."  He  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
he  said,  "  Miss  Trevelyan,  you  may  have  the  oppor- 


she  had  opened  it  there  fell  out  from  it  another  note,  |  tunity  of  seeing  Laura  again,  which  I  shall  never 
enclosed  in  her  own,  which  bore  the  name  that  always  '  have,  and  therefore  I  want  to  bespeak  your  charity 
was  in  her  heart  and  thoughts,  and  she  saw  that  both  for  her.  She  is  not  aU  evil,  be  very  sure — none  of 
were  from  Lurlino.  When  she  opened  her  own  note,  God's  creatures  are ;  her  nature  has  been  warped  and 
which  was  written  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper  only,  to    perverted,  but  there  are  good  qualities,  I  feel  surei 


meet   the   requirements   of  the   balloon  post  as  to 


under  all  that  crust  of  worldliness  and  selflshness. 


weight,  her  eye  caught  sight  of  the  signature,  and    and    I    should    like    you   to   know,"   he   continued. 


she  started  uncontrollably,  for  the  name,  written  in 
the  Lorelei's  strong  decided  characters,  was,  "  Laura 
Brant"  The  note  dropped  from  her  hand.  "Married, 
actually  married  ! "  thought  Mary ;  "  false  to  Ber- 
trand !  can  it  be  possible  ?     Oh,  how  will  he  bear  it, 


softly,  "  that  I  pray  for  her  continuaUy,  night  and 
day,  ever  beseeching  that  she  may  be  brought  back 
to  God,  to  light  and  truth,  by  any  means ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  the  merciful  Father  will  one  day  grant 
me  my  petition,  though  in  this  world  I  may  never 


my  poor  Bertrand  ! "  All  her  thought  waa  for  him,  ,  know  it,  only  I  fear  it  will  need  some  nharp  discipline 
and,  gentle  as  she  was,  her  indignation  against  Lur-  j  of  sorrow  to  break  down  the  barriers  she  has  erected 
line  was  so  great,  that  she  could  scarce  bring  her-  '  between  herself  and  the  blessed  heaven,  and  if  ever 
celf  to  touch  the  letter  which  announced  her  faith-  j  you  can  aid  her  in  the  time  of  her  tribulation,  and 
lessness ;  when  she  did  at  last  take  it  up  and  read  it,  I  can  help  her  to  come  out  of  it  with  her  robes  washed 
she  found  it  written  as  if  the  Lorelei  was  quite  un-  |  white  and  clean  in  the  fountain  opened  for  all  sin,  I 
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beseech  you  then  to  take  pity  on  her,  and  do  all  you 
can  to  bring  her  home  to  our  dear  Lord." 

"Oh,  that  I  Willi*'  said  Mary,  fervently,  "if  ever 
it  is  in  my  power ;  but  you  are  far  more  competent 
for  such  a  task  than  I  am,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
go  to  her  with  the  authority  of  a  minister  of  Qod. 
Why  do  you  think  of  using  so  weak  an  instrument 
as  myself,  when  you  could  do  so  much  more  for 
her  ?  " 

"  Because  I  shall  never  have  the  opportunity/'  he 
said,  quietly ;  "  I  shall  never  be  a  minister  of  God,  in 
the  sense  you  mean,  nor  shall  I  ever  see  Laura 
again." 

"  How  can  you  know  that  ? "  said  Mary,  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  answered;  "but  you 
-will  find  that  I  am  right."  She  asked  no  further 
question,  with  her  usual  quietness,  but  presently  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  suppose,  if  I  ever  have  the 
opportunity,  I  am  bound  to  give  Bertrand  the  letter 
Laura  has  enclosed  to  me  for  him  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  surely,"  said  Pem- 
berton,  surprised. 

"  But  it  will  be  such  a  cruel  shock  to  him,  and  one 
he  could  never  have  anticipated." 

"  Still,  it  is  better  he  should  know  the  truth  at  once, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel — considering  what 
Lurline  is — that  he  has  had  a  most  fortunate 
escape." 

"I  am  afraid  it  will  darken  all  his  life,"  said 
Mary. 

A  smile  passed  over  Pemberton's  lips. 

"  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  open  the  way 
for  him  to  far  purer  and  more  lasting  joy  than  he 
oould  ever  have  known  with  Lurline.  I  know.  Miss 
Trevelyan,  that,  to  one  of  your  character,  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  heart  can  ever  change  it-s 
allegiance,  but  I  think,  in  Mr.  Lisle's  case,  it  was  a 
sort  of  spell  which  Lurline  threw  over  him,  a  passing 
frenzy  which  seized  him,  rather  than  a  true  deep- 
seated  affection,  and  it  will  vanish  as  speedily  as  it 
came,  when  he  hears  that  even  while  engaged  to 
himself,  she  has  become  the  wife  of  another  man. 
I  only  wish  I  could  see  any  prospect  of  being  able 
to  tell  him  the  news." 

"  You  have  still  no  clue  to  him  then,"  said  Mary, 
wistfully. 

"Alas,  none  !"  he  answered;  "but  I  do  not  give 
np  the  search.  Miss  Trevelyan,  nor  will  I  to  the  end." 


CHAPTEB  XXXV  111. 
It  was  now  the  month  of  December;  and  those  who  re- 
member what  the  weather  of  that  period  of  1870  was  in 
England,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  additional  suffer- 
ing  caused  by  the  intense  cold  in  Paris,  where  both 
food  and  fuel  were  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
but  the  most  wealthy,  and  still  the  siege  went  en. 


with  all  its  horrors,  and  the  state  of  matters  gene- 
rally was  enough  to  make  even  the  bravest  hearts 
quail  and  lose  their  courage. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock,  on  one  of  those  bitter 
evenings  of  hard  frost,  when  the  stars  were  glittering 
in  the  steel-blue  sky,  and  the  glare  of  the  incessant 
firing  lit  up  the  frozen  snow  on  every  housetop. 
Mary  Trevelyan  was  seated  at  one  end  of  a  long 
wooden  shed,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  garden 
of  the  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded, 
and  which  was  filled  with  a  long  row  of  beds,  each 
one  of  which  contained  a  suffering  tenant.  She  had 
been  dressing  the  wounds  of  an  old  soldier,  whose 
foot  had  been  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  and, 
soothed  by  her  tender  handling,  he  had  dropped  off 
to  sleep,  with  his  rough  fingers  holding  tight  by  a 
fold  of  her  dress,  so  that  she  was  afraid  to  move  for 
fear  of  disturbing  him.  She  had  become  absorbed 
in  her  own  thoughts,  when  she  was  aroused  by  a 
disturbance  of  some  kind,  which  seemed  to  be  going 
on  at  the  entrance  to  the  shed.  Looking  up  she 
saw  Marthe,  with  her  long  black  veil  thrown  back« 
and  her  arms  stretching  out  of  her  wide  sleeves, 
engaged  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  pitched  battle  with 
one  of  the  little  street  Arabs,  who  were  amongst  the 
most  active  of  the  population  in  fomenting  excite- 
ment during  that  disastrous  time  in  Paris.  The 
stout  old  woman  was  trying  to  prevent  his  entrance^ 
which  she  had  summarily  concluded  must  be  for  some 
nefarious  purpose,  and  he  was  obstinately  deter- 
mined to  make  his  way  past  her ;  as  Mary  rose 
and  came  towards  the  combatants,  knowing  that  poor 
Marthe's  sharp  temper  was  apt  to  beguile  her  into 
actions  which  she  afterwards  deeply  repented,  the 
keen  black  eyes  of  the  little  boy  caught  sight  of  her, 
and  he  exclaimed,  with  a  triumphant  shout,  "  There 
she  is,  the  English  lady ;  I  know  her ;  I  have  seen 
her  with  my  Englishman  in  the  streets,  and  I  wiU 
go  to  her,  I  have  something  to  give  her !" 

"  Pray  let  him  pass,  Marthe,"  said  Mary,  eagerly, 
"he  may  have  a  message  for  me;"  and  at  her 
request  the  woman  reluctantly  withdrew  the  strong 
arms  with  which  she  was  barricading  the  boy's  en- 
trance, and  let  him  pass.  He  flew  up  to  Mary,  and 
gave  hfix  a  piece  of  paper,  which  seemed  to  be  a  leaf 
torn  out  of  a  note-book,  and  she  saw  these  words 
written  on  it  in  pencil — 

Come  at  once  to  the  Chxiroh  of  the  Trinify,  Bertrsnd  Lisle  Uas 
there  very  ill.  Take  my  little  mesaonger  with  you  to  ahoiir  you 
ihe  way ;  he  ia  an  ally  of  mine,  and  can  be  trusted. — In  haste. 

JoHir  Pbkbsrtov. 

For  a  moment  Mary's  long-tried  strength  almost 
^ave  way,  under  ti;o  sudden  revulsion  from  the  feel- 
ing, akin  to  despair,  with  which  she  had  begun  to 
think  of  Bertrand* s  fate,  to  the  certainty  that  in 
another  half  hour  she  should  see  him.  She  staggered, 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  kind  Marthe  caught 
her.  "There!"  said  the  voluble  Frenchwoman,  as 
she  held  some  water  to  her  lips,  "  did  I  not  tell  you. 
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Mademoiselle  Marie,  that  you  woald  wear  yourself 
out  completely  P  Now,  you  must  go  to  bed,  and  stay 
there  till  morning,  and  I  will  attend  to  your  patients 
for  the  night." 

But  Mary  was  making  a  great  effort  to  oontrol  her 
weakness,  and  soon  she  raised  herself  from  the  sup- 
porting arm  of  the  kind  woman.  "  Dear  Marthe,"  she 
said,  "  I  shall  indeed  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will 
do  what  is  required  for  my  patients  to-night;  but  not 
that  I  may  sleep— I  am  going  out:  the  friend  I  have 
lost  so  long  is  found." 

"You  are  no  more  fit  to  go  out  than  your  old 
soldier  there,  who  has  only  one  foot  left,  and  that 
one  damaged ;  wait  till  the  morning,  my  child." 

"Wait,  after  all  these  weary  months !"  exclaimed 
Mary.  "  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  you  do  not  know  what 
yon  are  asking !"  and  she  rose  at  once  to  her  feet, 
and,  after  looking  in  her  pocket-book,  to  be  sure  that 
die  had  Laura's  letter  with  her,  she  went  out,  fol- 
lowed by  the  boy. 

^  They  call  me  Pierron,"  said  the  waif,  as  he  ran 
along  by  her  side ;  "  and  I  can  tell  you.  Mademoiselle, 
that  I  should  have  been  Pierron  dead  and  buried 
long  ago  but  for  my  good  Englishman  with  the  hard 
name  which  I  cannot  say.  My  mother  died  last  year, 
and  my  father  was  shot  on  the  ramparts,  and  I  have 
no  one ;  but  this  kind  man  has  fed  me  every  day, 
and  I  follow  him  whererer  he  goes.  I  shall  never 
leave  him." 

"  You  must  try  and  be  of  use  to  him,  then,  Piesron, 
for  he  works  very  hard." 

'*  Ah,  he  does  indeed !  but  am  I  not  of  use  ?  Did 
I  not  run  all  the  way  to  Notre  Dame  de  Piti^  with 
the  note  ?  am  I  not  conducting  you  to  him  P" 

"Mr.  Pemberton  is  in  the  church  ambulance, 
then  P" 

"  Yes,  surely ;  it  is  crammed  with  sick  people,  and 
wounded,  some  dead,  some  dying,  all  heaped  to- 
gether: it  is  a  spectacle!  I  jumped  over  two  or 
three  dead  men  to  come  to  you." 

Pierron  was  a  specimen  of  what  the  little  Parisian 
boy  of  the  streets  became  in  those  dark  days — utterly 
indifferent  to  the  sight  of  pain  and  death,  and  heartily 
eigoying  the  excitement.  Mary  tried  to  rouse  him 
to  some  gentler  thoughts  as  they  walked  along,  but 
in  vain;  he  persisted  in  entertaining  her  with  an 
account  of  the  terrible  sights  he  had  seen,  till  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  great  church  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  hospital,  and  which,  at  this  day, 
bears  an  inscription  on  one  of  its  pillars  com- 
memorating the  fact. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  scene  which  presented 
itself  to  Mary  Trevelyan  as  she  walked  in  through 
the  principal  door.  The  church  was  large  and  lofty, 
and  the  celling  was  richly  painted  with  figures  of 
saints  and  angels,  which  looked  down  with  their  serene 
beauty  on  the  terrible  q>ectacle  below.  The  chancel, 
and  the  space  immediately  in  front  of  it>  had  been 
left  untouched ;  all  was  confusion  and  pain:  the  chairs 


and  wooden  barriers  bad  been  removed,  and  the  Hone 
pavement  was  strewn  from  end  to  end  with  rade 
couches  made  of  straw,  having  pieces  of  old  sack- 
ing for  coverlets,  on  which  men,  young  and  old, 
in  every  stage  of  physical  suffering,  were  kid, 
while  eurgeons  moved  about  from  one  to  another, 
and  a  few  kind  ladies  flitted  to  and  fro  doing  irhit 
little  they  conld  amid  an  amount  of  misery  irhich 
baffled  human  help,  and  administering  to  such  as 
could  take  it  small  quantities  of  soup,  made  from 
ingredients  of  which  it  was  best  not  to  inquire 
the  nature.  And,  through  the  misty  air  that  OTer- 
hung  it  all,  there  went  a  low  murmur,  the  many 
mingling  voices  of  weariness  and  pain,  which  made 
the  whole  place  seem  like  one  of  the  visions  in 
Dante's  terrible  description  of  the  realms  of  iroe 
beyond  the  grave. 

Where,  amid  these  hundreds  of  prostrate  forms, 
was  Bertrand  Lisle  P  Pierron  had  darted  away  from 
Mary's  side  so  soon  as  they  entered  the  church,  and 
was  already  plucking  at  the  sleeve  of  a  tall  man  irho 
was  bending  over  one  of  the  miserable  couches  in  a 
comer  of  the  vast  church.  At  the  peremptory  sum- 
mons of  the  quick-witted  little  boy,  John  Pemberton 
turned  round,  and  saw  Mary  Trevelyan  standing 
motionless  under  the  lamp  which  overhung  the  door- 
way, her  dark  eyes  luminous  in  its  light,  and  her 
pale  young  face  seeming  in  its  sweetness  and  pnritj 
almost  like  that  of  a  pitying  angel  come  to  bring 
comfort  and  succour  to  the  dying.  He  could  not  he^ 
watching  her  for  a  moment  in  her  stillness  and 
patience— her  little  hands  clasped  close  on  her  breast, 
her  dark  mantle  flung  back  from  her  shonldeis,  and 
her  long  grey  dress  falling  in  statuesque  folds  round 
her  to  the  ground;  and  he  remembered  how  Loriine 
used  to  call  her  a  block  of  marble.  "  How  little  she 
could  understand  her,"  he  thought,  "  and  how  mise- 
rably Bertrand  has  failed  to  appreciate  her.  There  is 
the  imperishable  love  of  a  most  noble  heart  beneath 
that  calm  exterior,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  her  if 
it  had  been  altogether  fixed  on  imperishable  trea- 
sures; but  she  is  a  true  and  blessed  child  of  Ood» 
and  He  will  protect  His  own,  even  if  she  have  to 
pass  through  a  fiery  furnace  of  affliction."  He  was 
advancing  to  her  as  he  said  this  to  himself,  and  in  a 
moment  she  had  seen  him  and  was  at  his  side,  breath- 
ing quick,  in  her  silent  agitation.  "  Yes,  he  is  here,'* 
he  said,  answering  her  unspoken  question;  **  but  come 
aside  with  me  one  moment,  mndk  as  I  know  you  long 
to  go  to  him,  tiiat  I  may  describe  his  state  to  jon 
before  you  see  him.*' 

He  drew  her  into  the  shadow  of  a  pillar,  and  she 
leant  against  it  to  support  herself  while  he  spoke 
to  her. 

*'  I  found  him  here,"  he  said,  "where  apparently 
he  has  been  for  some  time,  but  unfortunately  my 
duties  never  led  me  to  the  spot  untQ  this  evening. 
He  has  been  suffering  from  violent  intermittent  fever, 
like  many  others  who  have  been  exposed  on  the 
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ramparts ;  now  raving  in  ddlirium,  now  completely 
«xhauBted  and  unable  to  speak;  he  was  oonacioos, 
but  very  feverish,  when  I  first  found  him  this  after- 
noon, and  he  knew  me  at  onoe.  Instantly,  before  I 
bad  time  almost  to  say  a  word  to  him,  he  overwhelmed 
me  with  a  series  of  anxious  questions  about  Laura. 
He  was  certain  I  could  give  him  tidings  of  her,  he 
said,  and  you  may  think  how  strange  it  seemed  to 
xne  to  notice  the  jealousy  of  myself  in  his  look  and 
tone  as  he  spoke.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  he  wished 
to  know,  hoping  to  find  he  was  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  her  faithlessness,  but  it  proved  to  be  quite  other- 
wise. It  seems  he  is  so  impressed  with  the  belief  of 
her  love  for  him,  that  he  has  been  tormenting  himself 
by  fears  that  she  is  broken-hearted  for  his  sake, 
pining  away,  dying  perhaps;  and  when  I  began 
by  teUing  him  such  was  not  the  case,  I  saw  that  he 
did  not  trust  me  to  tell  him  the  truth,  knowing  how 
I  myself  had  loved  her  formerly.  Then  I  told  him 
bim  there  was  a  letter  waiting  for  him,  from  Laura 
berself." 

"  Tou  did  not  tell  him  it  was  in  my  hands,  I  hope !" 
said  Mary,  anxiously. 

"  No,  I  did  not  mention  your  name,  for  I  could 
not  tell  what  your  wishes  might  be  in  so  delicate  a 
matter.  I  told  him  a  friend  of  mine  had  the  letter, 
and  that  I  would  send  for  it,  but  his  excitement  and 
impatience  to  see  it  became  so  great  that  he  was  quite 


unable  to  control  his  restlessness,  and  was  so  un- 
reasonable and  almost  violent  in  his  feverish  state, 
that  the  doctor,  when  he  came  to  him  in  his  rounds, 
gave  him  an  opiate,  which  ne  said  would  keep  him 
quiet  for  at  least  a  few  hours.  It  soon  took  effect, 
and  he  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep  in  which  he  is  now 
lying.  I  know  that  you  will  wish  to  take  care  of  him 
'yourself,  Mary,  at  least  for  to-night ;  and  as  I  am 
imperatively  wanted  in  another  part  of  the  town,  I 
have  only  waited  for  your  coming  to  leave  him  with 
you.  He  will  probably  sleep  a  few  hours  longer,  but 
when  he  wakes  you  must  give  him  the  letter;  it 
may  shopk  and  pain  him  at  first,  but  it  will  put  an 
end  to  all  his  needless  anxiety  about  Lurline,  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  end  it  will  make  him  far  happier 
than  he  has  been  since  first  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
know  her.'* 

"  He  has  no  idea,  then,  that  I  am  even  in  Paris  P  *' 
said  Mary. 

"  None  whatever,  so  far  as  I  know,"  he  replied,  and 
quietly  she  determined  that  she  would  not  reveal  her 
identity  to  him,  'that  night  at  all  events,  since  it  was 
necessary  that  her  hand  should  be  the  one  to  give  him 
the  letter  which  would  finally  part  him  from  her  who 
was  in  fact  her  rlvaL 

"  Take  me  to  him  now  then,"  she  whispered,  and 
John  Pemberton  drew  her  gently  forward. 

{To  be  cantintud.) 


TO    BE    KEPT    TILL    CALLED    FOR. 

A  TBTJH  STO&T  {concMeoC), 


FEW  months  after  this  fruitless  but 
most  thorough  inquiry  had  been  set  on 
foot,  honest  Dan  Bumble  found  himself 
again  in  the  study  at  Squire  Clear- 
head's;  Mr.  Gimlett,  the  lawyer,  and 
two  or  three  other  magistrates  of  the  neighbour- 
hood being  of  the  party. 

"  We  have  been  considering,  Mr.  Bumble,"  said 
the  sqtdre,  *'  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  packet 
that  has  been  giving  us  so  much  trouble  for  the  last 
few  months ;  and  we  have  come  unanimously  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  had  better  take  charge  of  it 
again." 

A  deep  groan  all  but  escaped  from  Ban's  breast, 
nor  did  he  in  the  least  perceive  the  humorous  ex- 
pression of  the  squire's  face,  who  seemed  to  ezgoy  the 
'  coachman's  disconrolate  appearance. 

•* Never !  "  was  his  deprecatory  reply;  **  why,  how 
will  it  ever  lie  quiet  in  the  booking-offloe  again  after 
all  this  fuss  has  come  abroad  about  it  P  Merpy  on  us ! 
but  I  and  my  old  woman  will  be  murdered  in  eur 
beds.  Oh,  gentlemen,  do  what  you  like  with  it,  but 
never  let  me  be  pestered  with  that  bit  of  brown 
paper  any  more,  though  it  does  contain  such  a  sight 


of  notes.  I  never  liked  it^  but  now  it  has  got^so 
much  under  its  shabby  coat,  like  a  seedy  old  miser. 
I  hate  the  very  thought  of  its  company." 

"Ah,  but  Mr.  Bumble,"  interposed  lawyer  Gim- 
lett, "  the  old  miser,  as  you  call  it,  shall  change  his 
coat,  and  be  a  miser  neither  into  the  bargain.  You 
shall  have  its  company  under  an  altered  appear- 


ance. 


i> 
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Don't  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Dan,  bluntly. 

"  Well,  what  I  mean  is  this.  We  have  turned  the 
old  parcel  into  hard  cash,  and  invested  it  in  your  name 
in  the  good  old  Three  per  cents. ;  and  we  have  such 
an  opinion  of  your  honesty,  and  of  the  upright  way 
in  which  you  have  behaved  in  this  affair,  that  we 
want  you  to  take  the  money  and  buy  a  little  property 
with  it,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  live  upon  the  in- 
come of  it." 

Dan  shook  his  head.  "'Taint  likely,"  said  he, 
"the  money  is  no  more  mine  than  the  notes 
were." 

'*  Well  said,  old  Truepenny,"  replied  the  lawyer ; 
"  there  we  are  all  agreed.  Make  that  excellent  con- 
science of  yours  quite  satisfied  on  that  i>oint.  The 
fnoney  is  not  yowrg,  and  we  don't  want  to  persoade 
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you  that  it  is  yoora,  or  to  take  it  flSs  if  it  were  yours. 
We  wfuit  you  to  take  it  as  a  trust,  and  to  use  it  as  a 
trust 'UntiL  the  rightful  owner  comes  to  daim  it, 
which,  to  my  fancy,  will  not  be  in  your  life-time ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  advise  you  to  invest  the 
money  in  real  property,  and  to  sign  a  bond  to  give 
up  the  same  whenever  the  lawful  claimant  to 
those  bank  notes  has  come  forward  and  proved  his 
right." 

Dan  Bumble  looked  very  thoughtful,  in  fact  any- 
thing but  comfortable;  and  it  was  all  that  the 
gentlemen  could  do  to  persuade  him  to  agree  to  any 
such  a  course.  But  they  did  persuade  him  at  last — 
chiefly  by  the  argument  that  the  money  must  other- 
wise lie  idle  and  useless  to  everybody,  and  by  con- 
vincing him  that  he  and  his  heirs  would  be  bound  to 
deliver  up  possession  whenever  the  lawful  owner 
made  good  his  claim. 

"  Then  the^  can  always  come  down  upon  us,  can 
they  ?  *'  was  his  last  of  many  questions*,  repeated  in 
every  shape  and  form. 

"  To  be  sure  they  can,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  even 
down  to  the  Oreek  Calends.*' 

**  When  are  they  ?  "  inquired  the  innocent  soeptic. 

"  When  nobody  shall  want  money,  lands,  lawyers, 
coaches,  or  anything  else,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

"  Humph,  that  time  is  a  long  way  off/'  said  Dan, 
laughing  with  the  rest. 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  not  till  then  will  the  original 
owner  make  his  appearance,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Gimlett,"  asked  one  of 
the  party,  "  as  to  the  probable  explanation  of  this 
mystery  ? "  ♦  . 

"My  theory  is  this,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "that 
there  has  been  a  double  death  in  the  matter.  Some 
eccentric  individual — ^not  a  miser,  for  such  a  miser- 
able reptile  would  want  to  handle  gold,  he  would  not 
be  content  with  paper  money,  but  some  one  just  the 
other  way — perhaps  a  person  of  eccentric,  reckless 
benevolence,  one  of  those  people  who  send  a  bank 
note  in  answer  to  every  appeal,  however  absurd — 
though,  by  the  way,  I  would  rather  be  in  their  shoes 
than  in  the  miser's — but  some  such  person,  living 
alone,  without  relatives  to  interfere,  was  taken  ill,  and 
dies.  The  nurse,  or  housekeeper,  precious  creature, 
instantly  sweeps  up  all  the  cash  she  can  find,  but 
is  frightened  at  tbe  quantity  of  notes  lying  about, 
hastily  wraps  them  up  in  a  piece  of  old  brown 
paper — ^you  remember  how  shabby  it  was,  and  how 
irregularly  the  notes  laid — ^bethinks  herself  of  our 
friend  here,  whose  coach,  perhaps,  she  has  travelled 
by,  scribbles  the  writing  outside,  which  was  by  no 
means  good,  if  you  recollect,  charters  a  small  boy  to 
taJke  the  pacl^et,  with  strict  injunctions  to  give  it 
into  the  coachman's  hands,  *  to  be  called  for,'  intend- 
ing to  call  for  it  herself  by-and-by,  but  'by-and- 
by'  never   comes,  for  death  suddenly  overtakes  her, 


and  spoils  the  game.  This  is  my  theory,  and  if  I  am 
wrong  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  been  so  by 
a  long  way." 

"  The  only  objection  I  see  to  it,"  said  the  squire, 
"  is  the  extreme  improbability  of  such  an  amount  of 
bank-notes  being  found  lying  about,  even  in  tie 
wildest  case  of  eccentricity." 

"  No  doubt  it  is  almost  incredible ;  but  so  should 
we  say  of  the  whole  affair,  did  we  not  know  it  to  be 
true.  Human  nature  is  a  marvel  of  eccentricity; 
and  as  to  leaving  notes  about,  it  is  not  long  since 
that  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  died  who  gave  away 
thootiands  anonymously  every  year,  and  on  whose 
table  was  found  lying,  as  a  thing  of  naught,  a  Bank 
of  England  note  for  a  thousand  pounds," 

As  this  story,  in  all  its  extraordinary  features,  is  a 
perfectly  true  one,  it  may  serve  to  render  more  forci- 
ble the  illustration  which  a  certain  minister  ouc« 
drew  from  it,  as  follows : — 

"  That  brown-paper  parcel,  with  its  valuable  con- 
tents of  bank-notes,  is  like  the  Bible.     Plain  and 
unattractive  to  the  eye  of  sense,  it  is  f  uU,  neverihe- 
Icss,   of  God's  promises,  which,  when  their  hidden 
virtue  is  unfolded  to  one  who  seeks  to  know  it,  make 
every  leaf  of  that  Bible  literally  a  hank  note  of  htawn 
— a  promise  to  pay,  for  Christ's  dear  sake,  some  gocd 
thing  to  him  that  truly  asketh.     The  ooUective  pre- 
ciousness  of  that  volume  is  infinitely  greater  than  if 
each  leaf  were  a  bank  note  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
So  that  he  who  said  of  old,  '  The  law  of  thy  month 
is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold 'and  silver,' 
spoke  no  hyperbole.      He,  therefore,  who   sees  no 
beauty  in  his  Bible,  and  leaves  it  neglected  on  the 
shelf,  is  like  the  man  who  had  such  wealth  within 
the  despised  packet  and  knew  it  not.     How  many 
such  there  are  I    How  intense  will  be  their  regret 
should  they  discover  too   late  what  their  neglected 
Bible  really  contained  !   None  need  say,  '  These  pro- 
mises are  not  for  me — I  have  no  right  to  appropriate 
them.'     They  are  for  all  who  possess  a  Bible.    The 
fact  of  possessing  it  is  enough.     For  all  the  promises 
of  Ck>d  are,  for  Chrisf^s  sake,  paid  in  full  to  them 
that  demand  their  fulfilment.     '  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name.  He  will  give  it  yoa.' 
'  All  the  promises  of  God  in  Him  are  yea,  and  in  Him 
Amen.'      Only  the  secret  of  its  contents  must  be 
revealed  by  Gknl's  own  teaching.     It  is  a  sealed  book 
till  we  ask  to  have  Him  open  it  to  us.     '  Did  not  oor 
hearts  bum  within  us,'  said  the  disciples.  '  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ? '    The  words  of  His 
mouth  '  are  all  plain  to  him  that  understandeth,  and 
right  to  them  that  find  knowledge.'    We  have  but  to 
persevere  in  that  prayer  of  old,  '  Oj>en  Thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
law,'  and  we  shall  find  the  Bible  a  repository  of 
'  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,'  that  make 
us  well  provided  for  in  time,  and  for  all  eternity." 
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CHAPTEB  UL— AN  ACCIDENT. 
HEN  the  boys  crossed  the  little  garden 
on  their  return  to  their  sleeping  qnarteiti; 
they  found  that  the  snow  had  began  to 
fall  fast;  whilst  the  wind,  which  blew  in 
their  faces,  was  very  sharp  and  penetrat- 
It  was  a  night  cold  enough  to  make  even  those 
who  had  plenty  of  warm  food,  and  clothing,  and  good 
fires,  shiver  and  draw  their  wraps  more  closely 
around  them  with  perhaps  a  half  fretful  murmur 
at  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Bob  and  Johnnie, 
however,  who  had  none  of  these  comforts,  did  not 
complain  or  grumble  at  it,  but  took  it,  as  they  did 
other  hard  things  in  their  lot,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  bore  it  with  a  kind  of  silent  patience. 

But  they  felt  it  keenly  enough,  and  long  after  they 
bad  lain  down  in  bed  they  still  remained  awake, 
unable  to  sleep  for  the  cold. 

"  Let's  lie  a  bit  nearer  each  other.  Bob,  and  then 
may-be  we'll  get  some  heat  into  us,"  said  Johnnie, 
at  length. 

The  elder  brother  turned,  and  putting  his  arms 
round  the  younger,  drew  him  close  to  him,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  wrapped  the  coverings  well  about 
him,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  he  left 
himself  with  only  a  very  small  share  of  blanket. 
You'll  get  warm  now,  little  'un,  won't  you  ?  " 
Ay,  soon,  I  dare  say.  But,  Bob,  you're  cold  too ; 
your  hands  feel  like  ice  !  and  you've  given  me  'most 
alii  the  blanket.  Tou  must  take  it  back  over  your- 
self. Bob." 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  the  cold,"  returned  Bob,  in 
a  half  contemptuous  tone,  as  if  it  was  an  evil  too 
trifling  to  affect  a  big  fellow  like  himself. 
"  Then  I  won't  care  for  it  either." 
"Oh,  you're  different;  you  can't  help  it,  'cause 
you're  a  little  cha^,  and  you  get  chilblains  and  all 
sorts  of  things." 

"  And  so  do  you.  Bob ;  you've  got  a  dreadful  sore 
foot  with  chilblains." 

"  Oh,  that  ain't  nothing — I  don't  care  for  that ! " 

"  Bob "  began  Johnnie,  and  then  broke  off. 

"Well,"  retiumed  the  other. 

"Tou're  always   so  kind  to  me.   Bob;    I  do  so 

wish " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  you'd  be  kind  sometimes  to  the  other 
fellows  as  well.  They  don't  know  a  bit  what  you're 
really  Hke,  'cause  you  only  fight  'em,  or  beat  and 
cuff  'em.  If  they  knew  you  like  I  do  they'd  love  you 
too." 

"  What  'ud  be  the  good  of  that  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  only  I  like  people  to  love 
me.    And  I  can't  bear  'em  to  say  you're  the  worst 
boy  in  all  the  class,  like  I've  heard  'em  say  many  a 


time.  If  I  could  speak  up  and  tell  'em  all  I  know, 
they'd  say  different." 

"  Don't  you  go  telling  no  tales  'bout  me,"  muttered 
Bob,  "  and  they  may  call  me  what  they  likes.  'Tain't 
no  matter  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Bob,  don't  you  care  ?  I  do ;  'cause  'tain't  fair, 
and  it  vexes  me  so  when  they  make  you  stand  out, 
and  keep  you  in,  and  say,. '  He's  a  reg'lar  bad  'un,  he 
is,'  'cause  you  ain't.  Bob;  you  ain't  bad,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  so  good  to  me,"  and  Johnnie's  voica  had 
a  half  sorrowful  half-appealing  tone  in  it. 

"  Have  you  been  vexing  yourself  over  that  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Bob  in  astonishment.  "  Why,  what  a  queer 
little  chap  you  are !  Who'd  ever  have  thought  that 
you'd  have  gone  and  fretted  over  their  giving  of  me 
a  bad  name !  " 

*'  I  don't  like  it.  Bob ;  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  as 
you  deserved  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  'Cause,  Bob— you  won't  be  angry,  will  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  I." 

"  Well,  then,  'tis  partly  'cause  of  what  teacher 
said  to-day,  about  its  being  them  as  love  Jesus  as  He 
takes  into  His  fold.  And  He  said  them  as  love  Him 
try  to  be  like  Him ;  but  if  boys  ore  always  quarrel- 
ling and  fighting  that  shows  they  aren't  trying  to 
please  Him,  and  don't  care  about  Him.  And,  oh. 
Bob  !  I  do  BO  want  Him  to  be  able  to  take  us  both 
into  His  fold,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Dunno ;  I'm  a  deal  too  bad,  I  am.** 

"  But  Jesus  can  make  us  good.  And  you  aren't 
too  bad.  Bob  ;  you're  real  good  to  me,  and  I  love  you 
ever  so,  and  Jesus  loves  you  too ;  teacher  said  He  did 
— every  single  boy  in  the  whole  class." 

Bob  made  no  reply,  only  tried  to  put  his  comer 
of  the  blanket  more  closely  round  Johnnie,  and* at 
last  the  little  fellow's  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  whilst  the 
elder  one,  who  was  still  wakeful,  lay  for  a  while 
looking  at  the  pale  thin  little  face,  which  seemed 
paler  than  ever  in  the  moonlight,  which  was  stream- 
ing in  through  the  small  window,  and  falling  right 
across  the  bed.  Bob's  face  relaxed  into  a  softened 
expression  as  he  gazed,  until,  at  last,  he  murmured 
to  himself,  "  The  Shepherd  as  he's  been  a  talking 
about  has  got  him  safe  in  His  arms,  that's  certain  ; 
but  as  for  me  I'm  too  bad — a  deal  too  bad." 

Meantime  the  snow  outside  was  falling  silently  and 
noiselessly,  working  a  change  in  the  whole  face  of 
Nature,  as  it  clothed  everything  in  its  own  mantle  of 
beauty,  and  made  even  that  which  in  itself  had  no 
loveliness  of  form  or  colouring  look  pure  and  stain- 
less in  its  dress  of  spotless  white.  Everywhere  it 
fell  alike — on  the  stately  tree  or  the  stunted  shrub, 
the  rich  man's  roof,  or  the  lowly  out-house  in  which 
two  poor  boys  were  lying  closely  huddled  together 
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for  warmth,  a  meet  emblem  of  tb&t  Holy  Spirit 
whioh  descends  so  eilentlj,  and  steals  so  secretly  into 
hearts  here  and  there;  not  singling  out  only  the 
great  or  learned,  but  visiting  alike  the  simple  and 
untaught,  and  revealing  His  presence  within  them 
by  changed  actions,  and  gentler  words  and  looks, 
clothing  them  with  a  beauty  not  their  own,  but  put 
upon  them.  Might  He  not  even  now  be  drawing 
near  to  *'  Surly  Bob,"  though  he  knew  it  not,  but  lay 
murmuring,  "  I'm  too  bad — a  deal  too  bad." 

The  next  day,  on  coming  out  of  morning  school, 
the  boys  lingered  about  in  the  road,  or  rather  lane, 
outside,  as  was  their  custom,  some  of  them  generally 
having  a  quarrel  to  settle,  or  some  piece  of  mischief 
to  plan.  This  morning  they  all  seemed  to  have  made 
oommon  cause  against  Bob,  as  if  determined  to  pay 
off  old  grudges,  of  which  each  of  them  could  count 
up  a  score  or  more.  Tom  Lane  in  particular  was 
still  smarting  from  the  treatment  he  had  received 
yesterday^  and  was  ready  enough  to  join  in  any 
scheme  ci  revenge  upon  his  enemy,  who  often  got 
the  best  of  it  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 

Dull  and  T>btuso  as  the  boys  were  in  some  matters, 
they  had  penetration  enough  to  have  found  out  by 
this  time  that  the  way  to  inflict  a  wound  on  Bob  was 
to  aim  a  dart  at  his  little  brother ;  for  though  Bob 
before  others  was  generally  cold  and  indifferent 
enough  in  his  manner  to  Johnnie,  taking  but  little 
notice  of  him,  still  his  companions  had  somehow  dis- 
covered  his  one  sensitive  part.  And  now,  bent  on 
"  paying  him  out,'*  they  set  themselves  to  tease 
Johnnie ;  not  because  they  disliked  him,  for  none 
could  bear  ill-will  to  the  gentle  unoffending  child, 
but  because  they  knew  it  was  the  surest  way  of 
annoying  their  mutual  foe. 

Accordingly,  when  Bob,  who  had  been  kept  behind 
for  a  few  minutes,  came  out  of  the  school-house,  he 
found  a  group  of  them  surrounding  his  little  brother, 
imitating  his  lame  walk,  and  pretending  to  have  a 
crutch,  by  the  help  of  which  they  were  limping  along, 
whilst  the  child  stood  looking  like  a  wounded  stag  at 
bay,  more  wondering  and  perplexed  at  their  unkind- 
ness  than  angry  a  bifc.  But  Bob,  as  at  a  glance  he 
took  in  the  state  of  the  case,  was  furious,  and  with  a 
face  dark  with  passion,  rushed  upon  them,  and  dealt 
his  blows  right  and  left  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Before,  however,  he  had  settled  off  all  his  adver- 
saries he  heard  a  cry  from  Johnnie,  and  turning,  saw 
him  lying  on  the  ground  with  Tom  Lane  sprawling 
on  the  top  of  him.  The  little  fellow,  not  noticing  it, 
had  been  standing  on  a  slide  which  the  boys  had 
made  before  going  into  school,  and  Tom — whether 
aooidentaJly  or  on  purpose  no  one  could  say— coming 
along  the  slide  behind  Johnnie,  and  nnperceived  by 
him,  had  apparently  been  unable  to  stop  himself,  and 
80  had  tripped  the  other  up,  and  fallen  on  him* 


Bob  rushed  to  his  rescue,  pausing  first,  howerer, 
to  vent  his  anger  upon  Tom  by  giving  him  a  sooad 
thrashing.  A  fierce  scuffle  followed  between  the  two, 
but  though  both  boys  were  in  a  usual  way  pretty 
equally  matched  as  regarded  sise  and  strength,  Bob'g 
outraged  feeling^  lent  on  this  occasion  such  im* 
wonted  force  to  his  blows  that  Tom  was  soon  oyer* 
come.  Then,  throwing  him  from  him.  Bob  turned  to 
Johnnie,  whom  he  found  still  sitting  just  where  be 
had  fallen,  all  doubled  together,  crying  and  sobbing. 

{To  be  coniinMed,) 


"THE    QUIVER*    BIBLE    CLASS. 

257.  Quote  passages  in  which  the  rainbow  is 
mentioned  after  the  Flood. 

258.  What  passage  in  the  New  Testament  leads 
us  to  think  that  Moses  considered  he  was  doing  God 
service  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian  ? 

259.  What  other  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  giants 
besides  the  Anakims  P 

260.  How  many  years  did  Gk>d  provide  manna  for 
the  children  of  Israel;  and  when  did  they  last  eat  of 
it? 

261.  On  what  occasion  did  St.  Paul  conform  to  ihe 
Jewish  ceremonial  law,  in  order  to  conciliate  tbe 
Jewish  converts  ? 

262.  For  what  purpose  did  Jeremiah  bide  stones 
in  the  day  near  to  the  house  of  Phaxaoh,  King  of 
Egypt,  in  Tahpanhes  ? 


▲NSWXBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAOS  624. 

243.  "  Grant  that  these  my  two  sens  may  sit,  tiie 
one  on  Thy  right  hand  and  the  other  on  Thy  leit,  in 
Thy  kingdom"  (Matt.  ix.  21). 

244.  The  blessings  from  Mount  Qerizim;  upon 
which  stood  the  elders  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Lefi, 
Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  The  coniDgs 
from  Mount  Ebal;  upon  which  stood  the  elders  of 
Seuben,  Qad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali 
(Deut.  xxvii.  12,  13). 

245.  Consumption  and  burning  ague  (Lev.  xxvi  16). 

246.  "Moses  said.  Honour  thy  father  and  thj 
mother,  and  whoso  curseth  father  or  mother  let  him 
die  the  death.  But  ye  say,  if  a  man  shall  say  to  bis 
father  or  his  mother,  it  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say  * 
gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me. 
he  shall  be  free,  and  ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  do 
aught  for  his  father  or  his  mother;  making  the  word 
of  Qod  of  none  effect  through  your  tradition"  (M^ 
vii.  10,  11,  12,  18). 

247.  The  son  of  Shelomith,  of  the  tzibe  of  Dan 
(Lev.  xiiv.  10,  11). 

248.  As  a  token  against  the  rebelB,  and  as  a  pt^ 
that  Aaron  had  been  especially  chosen  by  Oo^ 
(Numbers  xvii  10). 
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IDrawtt  iy  TowHiuv  Gun,) 
MOTHER'S  GARDEN. 


^  GAB  children,  do  70  seek  to  know  1 

^     Where  mother  hopee  (or  better  flow'n — 
'^  Uotading  ones — than  e*tth  can  ahow  ? 

Bloonu  loited  tat  tba  heaTenl;  bowr'a  F     | 
614 


WATKINB,      If.A. 

Though  stalling  dot  the  gnat  sonth  lawn, 
And  lengthening  tiaoks  t^  ■anahina  lie 

Between  its  maijr  patterns,  drawn 
In  flomr'e  of  gold  and  oiiaiMn  djej 
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Tbough  midst  the 'wood-walfa  dripping  meaths 

Of  snow,  wum  blustering  zepbyra  bare 
Tho  primrose  from  a,  m;riad  sheaths — 

Still  mother's  garden  is  not  there  I 
Nor  is  it  hid  in  lofty  walls. 

Where  wasps  fret  antumn's  purple  plum. 
And  blackbird  to  its  fellow  calls : 

To  see  its  brightness  this  way  come ! 
The  gate  beside  that  close -clipped  bush 

Leads  onward  to  the  church's  bonnd 
Beneath  the  drooping  beeches.     EueJi  ! 

For  whore  we  tread  is  holy  gronnd  I 
Pa»  IJ7  the  orange-ltchened  stones. 

Which  mark  where  wearied  youth  and  age 


Laid  down  through  distant  years  thoir  bones. 

And  ceased  the  Uaster's  strife  to  wage. 
But  halt  by  these  small  giataj  mounds. 

Sun-kissed,  bedropped  with  nightly  de«; 
Above  the  thrush's  Bong  resounds. 

Around  are  blooms  of  every  hue. 
Here  mother's  garden  meets  your  eyes. 

But  not  this  turf,  each  smiling  flow'r — 
Beneath  these  mounds  her  treasure  lies. 

And  patiently  waits  Time's  last  hour. 
Waits  patiently  good  seeds  here  sown 

In  faith,  until  God's  trumpet  sound. 
To  bid  them  blossom  by  TTia  throne. 

And  round  the  Lamb  be  found. 


CHRIST  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


ST  THB   KET.  n.  HOOBE,  H.A.,  7ICAB   OP   B 

"  I  UD  eome  n  liglit  out 

T  was  the  first-bom  of  all  God'a 

«nal  creatures.    Before  its  appear- 

B    the    world    was    an     invisible 

shapelesB  void    The  firmameat 

ve  was   blackness,  and  darkness 

sat  on  the  face  of  the  deep.    A  word  changed  the 

aspect  of  all  things.  -  "  Let  there  be  light,*'  said  a 

Voice  from  the  uncreated  gloiy;  "luid  there  was 

light." 

And  light  is  the  first-born  of  God's  Bpiribnal 
creatures  also.  There  is  a  chaos  ia  the  life  o£ 
.  Bonis,  a  time  when  all  the  objects  of  the  spiritual 
world  appear  to  us  without  form  an.d  void— men 
seen  b3  trees,  and  trees  as  men.  The  Spirit  of 
Qod  ia  just  moving  on  the  soul's  troubled  wators, 
bnt  as  jot  darkness  abides  on  the  face  of  the 
doep.  Blessed  moment,  when  in  such  a  soul  God 
says,  "Let  there  bo  light  I"  let  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  tho  image  of 
Qod,  shine  into  that  heart.  Let  him  see  that  a 
light  has  come  into  the  world. 

We  can  hard!  j  wonder  that  the  apostle  St.  John, 
both  in  his  Epistles  and  in  his  Gospel,  so  frequently 
recurs  to  this  noblest  of  all  tho  creature  types  of 
Christ;  for  not  only  had  ho  heard  his  Divine 
Ifaster  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  declare  Himself 
to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  his  own  eyes  had 
seen  that  light,  hod  seen  it  all  under  all  its  phases 
and  obscurations — as  "  tho  day-spring"  from  on 
high,  breaking  up  the  twilight  of  the. nations;  as 
a  struggling  sunbeam,  forcing  itself  through  tho 
mists  of  Jewish  prejudice ;  as  a  flood  of  sudden 
brightness,  glistening  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration ;  as  echpsed  for  three  hours  on  the  day  of 
the  Crucifixion ;  and,  lastly,  as  revealed  to  him,  in 
his  sweet   visions  of  exile,  as   "  the  bright  and 
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morning  star."  Hence  he  alone,  of  all  the  four 
evangelists,  has  preserved  those  conversations  0: 
our  Lord,  in  which  He  is  compared  to  the  phjsiol 
element  of  light;  and  he  evidently  clings  to  tbc 
image.  His  Gospel  opens  with  it,  "That  was 
true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  comeu 
into  the  world ; "  whilst  in  foor  successive  chapter 
from  the  8th  to  the  12th,  we  find  him  consUnii; 
recnrring  to  the  same  source  of  illustration. 

The  text  is  only  one  instance  of  several  in 
chapter  from  which  our  text  is  taken.  In  tbi 
S.Jth  verse,  our  Lord  had  been  uttering  some 
solemn  admonitions  on  the  folly  of  rejecting  Eis 
for  very  soon  they  would  hare  na 
0  reject.  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  li.sht 
with  you.  Walk  while  ye  havu  the  light,  leii 
darkness  come  upon  you."  But  with  many  tius 
darkness  was  judicial ;  the  prophet  Esaias  h»d 
foretold  it  long  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  liph^  •».' 
there — open  to.  all  w'no  would  come  to  it.  aii^ 
a  blessing  to  all  who  would  walk  in  it.  "I  w 
come,  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness, " 

We  may  find  our  proSt,  then,  in  the  inqairrin 
what  relations  Christ  would  havo  03  consider  Hf 
stands  to  us,  by  declaring  Himself  the  "Light  01 
the  World."  Much  of  high  philosophy  and  mnrii 
of  holy  comfort  are  veiled  under  inspired  poctrr; 
and  if  those  who  write  and  if  those  who  read  will 
alike  pray  for  the  spirit  of  holy  illuminaiion  10 
guide  them,  in  that  light  we  sliall  sec  light.  So", 
the  light  of  the  natural  world  answers  many  a=i 
truly  beneficent  purposes.  It  enables  ns  to  »« '''■■'■ 
way,  it  cheers  and  revives  tho  daily  task,  v. 
eierts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  tho  productiocJ 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  sheds  lovelio^) 
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oyer  the  face  of  all  Nature.  Hence,  if  the  light  of 
the  spiritaal  world  produce  effects  at  all  answer- 
able to  thede,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  Christ, 
and  to  have  derived  to  us  through  Christ,  some- 
thing like  analogous  and  corresponding  blessings. 
Let  us  see  how  far  such  expectations  are  met. 
Thus  answerable  to  that  great  benefit  of  light  to 
the  natural  worlds  which  enables  us  to  see  our  way, 
we  should  expect  to  derive  from  Christ— 

L  DiBBCTiON — teaching  knowledge  of  wluU  we 
ewe,  and  whither  we  are  going.  This  is  the  first 
form  of  benefit  we  should  look  for  from  one  who 
should  proclaim  himself  "  the  light  of  the  world." 
We  have  our  Lord  Himself  making  this  appli- 
cation, "  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth 
not,  because  he  seebh  the  light  of  the  world ;  but 
if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because 
there  is  no  light  in  him."  Now,  for  4,000  years 
the  world  had  been  walking  in  the  night ;  groping 
for  the  wall  like  the  blind ;  seeking  the  Lord,  if, 
in  the  midst  of  such  thick  and  cheerless .  gloom, 
haply  they  might  find  Him.  But  few  they  were 
that  found  Him.  Darkness  covered  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people.  Men  had  no 
just  views  of  God.  They  knew  neither  the  per- 
fections of  His  nature*  nor  the  eternal  rectitude 
of  His  government.  The  great  mystery  of  the 
universe  was  still  unsolved — "  how  man  could  be 
just  with  God;"  or  yet,  until  he  were  just,  how  Grod 
could  be  merciful  to  man.  But  the  light  of  the 
world  appeared.  The  clouds  of  ignorance  broke  up. 
On  the  dim  horizon  of  human  speculation  began 
to  appear  the  first  traces  of  life  and  immortality; 
and  men  saw  how,  without  contradiction,  and 
without  compromise,  God  could  be  just,  and  yet 
"the  justifier  of  him  that  belie veth  in  Jesus." 

And  as  it  was  with  the  world,  while  it  was 
without  the  Gospel,  so  it  is  with  individual  souls 
while  they  are  without  Christ.  They  are  all  in 
darkness  ;  all  stumbling;  all  together  gone  out  of 
the  way;  and  though  they  may  take  different 
paths,  yet  of  those  who  take  not  Christ  for  their 
light,  there  is  none  that  choose  th  the  way  to 
heaven — no,  not  one.  They  are  all  walking  in  dark- 
ness somewhere.  One  is  going  consciously  in  the 
downward  path  that  leadeth  to  death,  acquiring  at 
each  step  an  accelerated  speed,  and  hastening  to  a 
swifb  destruction.  Another,  hurried  along  a  course 
of  giddy  pleasure,  has  a  feeling  that  he  is  not 
going  right,  but  he  has  a  certain  point  where  he 
intends  to  turn  back,  and  get  into  a  better  path. 
A  third  is  led  the  wrong  way,  by  over-much  eager- 
ness about  lawful  things,  by  the  claims  of  the 
farm,  the  family,  and  the  merchandise,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  is  going,  but  having  a  vague  and 
indefinite  hope-  that  he  may  be  found  right  at  last. 
Whilst  a  fourth  is  of  bolder  aim.  Scorning  to  enter 
heaven  by  the  strait  gate,  he  would  fain  climb 
up  some  other  way — ^by  the  ladder  of  duties,  and 


repentances  and  prayers;  expecting  salvation  as 
the  price  of  his  moralities,  and  heaven  as  the 
recompense  of  his  prayers. 

Yet  so  hath  darkness  blinded  the  eyes  of  these 
men,  that  all  their  ways  seem  right  unto  them. 
"  The  light  of  the  world"  is  no  light  to  them:  for 
the  "  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
compreheudeth  it  not."  But  let  the  light  shine 
savingly.  Let  Christ  reveal  himself  to  the  ignorant 
who  are  travelling  out  of  the  way ;  let  Him  reveal 
Himself  to  the  ungodly,  as  one  whose  sufferings 
are  the  sternest  monument  of  Grod's  anger  against 
sin ;  to  the  worldly,  as  the  enemy  of  all  disaffected 
and  divided  hearts ;  to  the  cumbered  and  the  care- 
ful, as  an  all-sufficient  portion;  and  to  the  for- 
malist, as  the  sinner's  true  righteousness — ^the 
first,  the  only,  and  the  last — and  their  eyes  will 
open  upon  a  new  world.  Henceforth  they  will  feel 
they  need  stumble  no  more,  nor  stray  no  more. 
They  have  only  to  follow  Christ,  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  that  example  which  He  has  left,  that  wo 
should  follow  His  steps.  He  who  delivers  souls 
from  death  will  always  preserve  feet  from  felling; 
and  having  given  '*  light  to  them  that  sit  in  .dark- 
ness," He  wiU  also  "  guide  their  feet  into  the  way 
of  peace." 

II.  But  the  comparison  of  our  Lord  to  light,  we 
observe,  in  the  second  place,  naturally  suggests 
the  idea  that  He  would  be  to  us  the  source  of  aU 
gladdening,  and  comforting ,  and  reviving  injlttenees. 
"  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,"  says  Solomon,  "  and  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sxm." 
There  are  few  of  us,  perhaps,  who  have  not  felt  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  light  upon  the  natural 
spirits.  We  have  been  passing,  it  may  be,  a  night 
of  w^arineds  and  sad  unrest,  and  this  hour  is  as 
the  last,  and  that  as  the  one  which  went  bef<H*e. 
There  is  neither  sight  nor  sound  to  break  up  the 
dull  monotony  of  sorrow,  or  relieve  the  one  dark 
universal  blank.  How  cheerful,  at  such  times,  h 
that  first  mantling  greyness  which  makes  objects 
just  discernible,  which  tells  us  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  day.  We  should  number  the  light 
among  the  greatest  of  our  common  mercies.  Its 
connection  with  our  spirits,  with  our  health,  with 
all  that  renders  life  grateful  and  enjoyable,  makes 
it,  while  we  have  it,  as  it  were  diffused  Deity,  the 
type  of  a  beneficent  Omnipresence,  a  reflected 
material  spark  from  Him  who  came  as  a  light 
into  the  world. 

And  this  connection  between  light  and  gladness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  darkness  and  misery 
on  the  other,  is  found  to  hold  with  equal  truth  in 
spiritual  things.  See  this  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  heathen.  Go,  a«k  him  whether  there  is  not 
a  settled  gloom  connected  with^all  that  senseless 
homage  which  he  offers  to  gods  of  wood  and  st^^ne  P 
whether  he  has  not  a  sad  heart,  when  he  bows  the 
knee  to  an  unknown  god?  and  whether — even  "more 
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than  they  that  wait  for  the  morning ;  I  say  more 
than  they  that  wait  for  the  morning" — he  does  not 
long  for  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  can  form  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  joy  which  Gospel  light  brings  to 
the  minds  of  the  benighted  heathen.  His  darkness 
18  not  a  dreary  undistinguishable  void  merely,  it 
is  peopled  with  spectral  forms,  dark  spirits,  nn- 
trusted  and  unloved  divinities.  Oh,  how  refreshing 
to  those  who  sit  in  this  darkness,  to  see  a  great 
light,  to  have  an  object  of  worship  revealed  to 
them  rich  in  mercy,  beaming  with  grace,  glorious 
in  holiness — a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  a 
day-star  to  guide  the  world ! 

And  this  connection  betw^n  light  and  cheerful, 
ness  in  spiritual  things  is  commonly  assumed  in 
Scripture  in  the  case  of  the  believer.  **  The  Lord 
make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,"  was  the  ancient 
form  of  priestly  benediction.  "  Light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart,"  said  the  Psalmist.  And,  again,  "  There  be 
many  that  say;  who  will  show  us  any  good  P  "  "  But 
of  all  the  good  under  heaven,"  he  goes  on,  "I  know 
but  one  which  can  put '  gladness  into  the  heart.' " 
**  Lord,  lift  Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
upon  us."  Especially  is  this  reviving  influence 
felt  after  a  child  of  God  has  been  for  some  time 
nnder^  a  cloud.  "  Who  is  among  you,"  says  the 
prophet,  "that  feareth  the  Lord  and  obeyeth  the 
voice  of  His  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness 
and  hath  no  light  f"  Many  such  there  are,  and 
often,  during  this  midnight  of  the  heart,  are  they 
heard  to  exclaim,  "Would  God  it  were  morning! " 
Bat  this  morning  must  be  waited  for.  The  light 
of  the  world  knows  the  time  for  His  appearing, 
even  as  the  material  sun  knows  the  time  of  his 
going  down.  The  one  as  well  as  the  other  will  be 
better  prized  by  us  for  being  occasionally  with- 
drawn. Peter  wist  not  what  he  said,  when,  his 
face  reflecting  the  effulgent  brightness  of  the  trans- 
figuration, he  said,  **  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here."  This  would  not  be  always  good.  A  time 
of  vivid  spiritual  manifestations  is  often  our  most 
dangerous  time.  There  is  only  a  step  between  the 
waters  of  baptism  and  the  wilderness  of  tempta- 
tion ;  and  this  perhaps  is  permitted,  because  if  the 
opened  heavens  were  to  continue  their  bright 
light,  we  might  come  to  think  that  it  was  a  light 
of  our  own  kindling.  We  see,  then,  a  spiritual 
benefit  in  seasons  of  despondency  and  sadness. 
They  show  us  our  utter  helplessness;  they  dis- 
cover the  weakness  of  our  strength,  the  iniquity 
of  our  holy  things,  the  thick  darkness  which  sur- 
rounds us  the  moment  we  attempt  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  our  own  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  we 
have  kindled.  No:  He  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world  must  also  be  the  light  of  all  duties.  Cheer- 
ful these  will  never  be,  happy  they  will  never  be, 
unless  we  see  Christ  in  them.    He  must  be  the 


lamp  which  goes  not  out  upon  the  altar.  Hemnai 
be  the  candle  which  shines  upon  our  domestic 
tabernacle.  We  can  bind  no  saorifioes  to  the  altar, 
unless  Qod  be  the  Lord  who  hath  showed  m 
light,  and  Christ  must  be  the  soul's  everlasting 
light,  before  the  days  of  our  mourning  can  be 
ended. 

III.  But  besides  direction  in  our  spiritual  doobfc- 
ings,  and  comfort  under  our  spiritual  fears,  the 
analogy  of  the  text  would  intimate  that  all  onr 
spiritual  health  and  fruitfulness  are  to  be  foond 
from  Christ. 

When  speaking  of  light  and  its  blessings,  we  do 
not  always  think  of  the  powerful  influence  it  exerta 
on  the  life  and  fruitfulness  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts 
noticed  by  naturalists.  Plants  shut  up  in  a  daric 
room  will  never  come  to  perfection.  If  they  do 
not  wither  and  shrivel  up,  they  lose  all  fragrance, 
and  their  leaves  wear  a  sickly  hue ;  whilst  if  tkere 
happen  to  be  in  this  room  one  aperture  only  through 
which  a  little  light  is  admitted,  to  that  aperture  all 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  will  turn.  Those  flowers 
which,  for  a  pardonable  gratification,  you  deprire 
of  their  loved  light  and  liberty,  making  prisoners 
oF  them  perhaps  in  a  close  room,  see  how  they 
love  that  sweet  emblem  of  their  Creator,  the  lights 
how  every  flower,  the  fairest  «nd  the  best,  tonu 
towards  it,  as  if  it  could  only  unveil  its  beauty  on 
the  side  where  God  is — for  God  is  light.  Oh,  note 
we  the  religion  of  the  flowers,  worshipping  this 
holy  and  beneficent  agent  in  quiet  gladness,  and 
languishing  in  its  withdrawal,  even  as  a  soul  that 
mourns  an  absent  Gk>d  I 

And  such  as  the  physical  element  of  light  is  to 
the  plants  and  flowers,  such  is  Christ,  the  light  of 
the  world,  to  every  tree  of  the  Lord's  planting.  A 
state  of  darkness,  in  Scripture  language,  is  always 
identified  with  a  state  of  nnfruitfulness.  '*  Hare 
no  fellowship,'*  says  the  apostle  to  the  Ephesians, 
"with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness <:**  and  in 
another  passage,  when  describing  the  moral  dark- 
ness of  the  Boman  world,  he  asks,  **  What  frni( 
had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  P  "  And  as  darkness  implies  all  barren- 
ness,  so  light  and  knowledge  are  the  types  of  all 
saving  health.  "  When  thy  light  breaks  forth  as 
the  morning,"  says  the  prophet,  "  thy  health  shall 
spring  forth  speedily.''  And  no  sooner  do  the 
nations  "  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  our  God,"  than  "the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  vo8&'* 

But  the  action  of  light  on  vegetable  fmitfolness 
is  involved  in  mystery ;  hardly  so  the  action  of 
Christ's  light  upon  the  soul,  to  make  it  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  God.  For  these  fruits  are  good  works; 
but  good  works  without  Christ  have  neither  object, 
nor  motive,  nor  reoprnpenae.    Every  effort  in  this 
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direction  made  by  mankind  before  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light  by  the  Grospel  was 
nnaTailing.  Philanthropy  made  no  advanoes, 
ti*ath  no  conquests,  holiness  no  converts.  Bat 
the  San  of  Bighteonsness  arose,  and  on  His  wings 
He  bore  not  light  only,  but  healing — healing  for 
the  diseased  spirits  of  men,  and  a  balm  for  all 
their  spiritnal  wounds.  And  now,  in  the  revealed 
character  of  God,  in  the  constraining  love  of  Christ, 
in  the  openings  up  before  us  of  glimpses  into  a 
bright  and  beautiful  future,  the  soul  is  conscious 
of  an  influence  fresh  and  life-giving,  as  heaven's 
pure  light  upon  the  outer  world.  And  instantly, 
on  the  soul's  becoming  acquainted  with  this  light, 
its  drooping  powers  revive.  There  is  a  going  forth 
of  all  holy  acts  and  confidences  towards  Christ. 
The  light,  lifted  up,  draws  all  men  to  itself.  We 
live  only  while  we  are  near  to  it,  and  are  fruitful 
only  while  warmed  by  its  beams.  The  life  and  the 
light,  we  are  taught,  are  one.  "In  Him  was  life; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.*' 

If,  then,  we  are  barren  or  unfruitful  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  because  we 
have  knowledge  only>  and  not  light.  We  have 
heard  of  the  light  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
we  cannot  say,  **  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee  V  There 
has  been  no  in-shining  upon  our  souls  of  heaven's 
spiritual  brightness — ^we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light  of  the  world.  Let  us  not  forget  that  all 
spiritual  barrenness  is  the  effect  of  deficient  light. 
The  heart  is  barren  because  the  eyes  are  blind. 
Tear  after  year  the  husbandman  has  come  to  us 
seeking  fruit — fruit  of  conquered  habits,  renounced 
attachments,  hatred  to  sin  deepened,  and  love  to 
all  holy  things  gathering  strength — but  he  findeth 
none;  we  still  droop,  and  are  still  cumberers  of 
the  ground.  Why  is  this,  but  that  we  will  not 
come  to  the  light,  and  often,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
hinder  the  light  from  coming  tousP  But  let  us 
pray  Qtxl  to  send  out  His  light  and  His  truth. 
Let  them  lead  yon.  "After  two  days  He  will  re- 
vive you,  and  you  shall  live  in  His  sight."  Gk>d 
is  health  wherever  Grod  is  light;  and  where  the 
true  light  shineth  in  the  heart,  there  shall  be 
both  firuit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
life.  « 

IV.  Once  more,  by  comparing  Himself  to  light, 
our  Lord  seems  to  point  out  that  He  is  the  source 
of  all  moral  beauty  and  loveliness  in  the  world. 

St.«Faurs  definition  of  light  is  "whatsoever  doth 
make  manifest" — that  is,  whatsoever  enables  the 
eye  to  see  that  which  otherwise  it  could  not  see. 
Nature,  therefore,  for  the  discovery  of  all  her 
beauty,  confesses  her  entire  dependence  on  this 
element.  The  gathering  of  the  evening  shadows 
is  the  signal  for  her  glory  to  depart.  She  pre- 
pares to  shut  up  her  beauties,  as  some  plants  dose 
up  their  leaves,  waiting  till  morning  comes  again, 
to  show  us  beauty  as  it  shows  us  Hght. 


And  does  not  Christ,  the  hght  of  the  world,  shed 
beauty  over  the  moral  creation  also  P  Does  not  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Him  make  manifest,  not  only 
the  bliss,  but  the  beauty  of  holiness?  Is  there 
not,  wherever  His  hght  shineth,  an  order  in  the 
spiritual  economy,  a  holy  beauty  about  the  divine 
plans  and  purposes,  a  moral  loveliness  about  our 
reUgion  and  its  founder,  which  makes  us  glad 
while  we  believe,  and  love  while  we  adore  P  Oh 
yes;  light  is  not  more  instrumental  in  clothing 
Nature  with  all  that  is  rich  in  hue  and  fair  in  form 
than  is  Christ,  rising  with  holy  light  upon  the  be- 
liever's heart,  in  calling  up  a  new  world  of  beauty. 
Nay,  we  may  pursue  our  analogy  even  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  physical  element,  is  not  only  the  re- 
vealer  of  material  beauty,  but  is  often  its  efficient 
cause.  The  beautiful  plant  loves  the  light,  because 
the  light  makes  it  beautiful — it  is  the  action  of 
this  element  which  gives  it  its  quality  of  colour,  so 
that  in  the  dark  it  becomes  a  colourless  and  un- 
fil^grant  thing.  And  it  is  so  in  the '  spiritual 
creation.  There  is  no  beauty  where  Christ,  the 
light  of  the  world,  is  not  The  very  virtues  of 
the  heathen  were  but  splendid  sins,  says  one. 
Souls  without  Christ  are  like  the  world  without 
the  sun — ^they  have  neither  life,  nor  health,  nor 
fruitfulness,  nor  beauty.  It  is  all  night  with  them. 
But  let  the  light  of  the  world  arise,  let  the  sun  of 
righteousness  appear,  and  what  spectacles  of  moral 
beauty  rise  up  before  us!  In  every  age  of  the 
Church  we  see  the  moral  triumphs  of  Christianity ; 
we  see  martyrs  rejoicing  at  the  stake,  philanthro- 
pists bearing  food  to  the  dungeon,  missionaries 
quitting  the  home  of  their  birth,  and  patriots, 
who  have  a  heart  for  all  mankind.  And  other- 
fruits  are  witnessed  also.  We  see  the  afflicted 
man  kiss  the  rod  that  chastens  him ;  the  injured 
pray  for  the  foes  that  wrong  him ;  the  sick,  in  all 
the  majesty  of  trust,  t^umphing  over  Nature's, 
weakness;  and  the  dying  discoursing  calmly 
of  an  unseen  world  to  the  friends  that  surround 
his  bed. 

Oh,  that  upon  each  one  of  us  Christ  would  cause, 
a  ray  of  this  glorious  light  to  shine ;  that  He  would 
make  us  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day,  filling 
our  hearts  with  bright  hopes  against  the  days  of 
darkness,  and  taking  from  the  valley  of  death  its* 
gloom,  because  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world,  is 
there ! 

Yet  let  us  not  forget,  as  we  condade  our  subjectr 
those  solemn  words  of  the  Master,  "  Yet  a  little 
while  is  the  light  with  you."  It  will  not  shine 
always — that  is,  to  any  saving  purpose;  though,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  reject  it,  it  will  shine  as  a 
witness  to  barren  resolves,  and  hushed  convictions, 
and  half  repentances,  and  broken  vows.  No,  the 
night  cometh — ^that  long  night — when  none  can 
work  and  none  can  walk;  when  the  sun  of  truth 
shall  be  darkened,  and  the  stars  of  hope  shall  give 
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uo  light ;  and  then  the  witness  shall  give  up  His 
office  to  the  Judge.  "  I  judge  him  not,"  says  the 
verse  after  our  text,  "he  hath  one  that  judgeth 
him :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  him  at  the  last  day.** 

While,  then,  we  have  the  light  of  the  world,  let 
us  walk  in  His  light — ^in  the  light  of  His  word,  to 
teach  us ;  in  the  light  of  His  providence,  to  guide 


us;  in  the  light  of  His  Spirit,  to  sanctify  us;  in  the 
light  of  His  promises,  to  bless  na.  So,  when  oar 
spirits  shall  have  passed  from  the  darkness  of  this 
visible  scene,  and  shall  enter  into  a  world  of  bright 
and  holy  things,  He  who  was  our  "ligbt"  shaD 
be  found  our  ''salvation**  too^  "bringing  forth 
thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  jadgment 
as  the  noon-day." 


"ABOUT     MY     FATHER'S    BtJSINESa^' 

BT   THOMAS  ABCHEJ^ 
HEALING    TH£    SICK. 


|MIDST  the  numerous  great'  charities 
which  distinguish  this  Vast  metro- 
polis, hospitals  must  always  hold  a 
prominent  if  not  pre-eminent  place. 
Helpless  infancy,  the  weakness  and 
infirmity  of  old  age,  and  pro8|;ration  by  sudden 
accident,  ot  the  ravages  of  disease,  a^  the  con- 
dftions  that  necessarily  appeal  to  humanity.'  The 
latter  especially  is  so  probable  an  occurrence  to 
any  one  of  us,  that  we  are  at  once  impressed  'by  the 
necessity  for  providing  some  means  Tor  its  allevia^ 
tion«  Helpless  childhood  has  passed,  old  age  may 
seem  to  be  in  too  dim  a  future  to  chaDetige  our 
immediate  attention ;  but  tilokhess,  sudden  disaster; 
who  ^all  be  able  to  guii|rd  against  these,  in  a 
world  whdre  the  strongest  are  often  stnitt^il  down 
in  the  Ml  tide  of  apparent  health;  where,  in  the 
streets  alone,  fatal  accidents  are  reckoned  monthly 
as  a  special  item  in  Begistmrs'  retutns,  and  in- 
jurio/arnount  annually  to  hundreds  f 

The  great  endowed  hospitals,  therefore,  those 
magtii&cent  monuments  of  charitjr  which  have 
distinguished  London  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
valae  of  whiclt  in  extending  the  Science  of  medicine 
can  scarcely  T)e  overrated,  are  regarded  by  us  all 
wiJth  veneratioB.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  to 
feel  a  certain  thrill  of  pleasure,  a  satisfaction  not 
fltr  removed  from  keen  emotion,  When  we  see  hi- 
scribed  on  the  front  of  some  building,  large  or  smaJl,' 
whore  the  work  of  healing  is  being  carHed  on,  the' 
words,  **  Supported  by  VoluntaJy  Contributions." 
One  other  condition,  too,  seems  iiecessary  to  the 
complete  recognition  of  such  a  charity  as  having 
attained  to  the  fiill  measure  of  a  truly  beneficent 
work — admission  to  it  should  be  free:  free  not 
only  from  any  demand  for  money  payments,  but 
nntttimmelled  by  the  necessity  for  seeking,  often 
with  much  suffering  and  delay,  a  governor's  order 
or  letter,  by  which  alone  a  patient  can  be  received 
in  many  of  our  otherwise  admirable  and  nsefiil 
instittftions  for  the  sick.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  itnmediate  aid  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  effort  to  heal  the  sick,  and  that  delays,  pro- 
rerbiaUj  dangeroas,  are  in  such  oases  orueli  often 


fktal,  always  damaging  to  the  sense  of  true  bene- 
ficence, of  the  extension  of  help  because  of  tbe  need 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  any  particular  infiinenoe. 
It  would  seem  that  we  liave  no  right  to  hesitate, 
or  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  certain  forms, 
before  succouring  the  grievously  sick  and  wounded, 
any  more  than  we  have  to  withhold  food  from  the 
starving  till  ceremonial  inquiries  are  answered, 
and  certificates  of  character  obtained.  There  are 
ca^s  of  poverty,  and  even  of  suffering,  where 
inquiry  before  ultimate  and  continued  relief  may 
be  us^yil,  and  personal  influence  nay  be  necessary, 
btit  extreme^  hunger  and  nakedness,  cold  and 
houfteleKssness,  sudden  injuify  or  maiming,  the  pain 
of  disease,  the  djsep  and  touehhig  need  of  the  sick 
and  helpless,  are  not  such.  '  Prompt  and  eflfectaal 
measures  fbr  relief,  and,  if  necessary;  admission  to 
the  place  where  that  relief  xxai  alone  be  afforded, 
will  be  the  only  means  of  eottpletely  meeting  these 
wants.  Free  hospitals,  freer  eren  than  workhouses, 
are  what  we  need,  and  I  am  about  to  visit  one  of 
them  to-day  which  rejoices  in  its  name,  "Tbe 
Eoyal  Free  Hospital,*'  now  in  its  fori^-seventh 
year  of  udeful  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  vigoroos 
life. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  that  strange  neigh- 
bourhood which  is  represented  by  Gray's  Inn 
Lane  and  all  the  queer  jumble  of  courts  and  ailejB 
that  seem  to  shrink'  behiod  the  shelter  of  the 
broad  thoroughfare' of  Holbom,  there  is  something 
consistent  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  noble 
charity  as  this  hospital  in  Gray's  Inn  Boad.  Its 
very  position  seems  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  duties.  Near  the  homei^  of  poverty, 
the  streets  where' people  live  who  cannot  go  for  to 
seek  aid  in  their  extremest  need,  it  receives  those 
who,  breaking  down  through  sudden  dfsease,  or 
requiring  medical  and  surgical  skill  to  relieve  the 
pain  and  weakness  of  recurrent  malady,  have  no 
resource  but  this  to  enable  tbem  to  iblfil  their  one 
great  desire  ^to  get  back  to  work.*'  The  eanses 
of  much  of  the  sickness  which  sends  patiests 
thither  may  be  preventible :  they  may  be  found  is 
foul  dwellings,  impure  water,  insuffiekmt  dothinft 
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wanti  of  proper  food,  altornate  hunger  and  in- 
temperance; bat  whatever  may  be  its  occasion,  a 
remedy  must  be  found  for  it.  Till  all  that  is 
preventible  is  prevented,  the  consequences  will 
have  to  be  mitigated,  the  fatal  results  averted 
where  it  is  possible;  and  when  boards  of  health 
and  sanitary  measures  have  done,  there  will  still 
be  sick  men  to  heal,  failing  children  to  strengthen, 
weak  and  wasting  women  to  restore. 

It  is  well,  then,  that  this  Institution  should 
stand  as  a  landmark  of  that  free  charity,  which 
takes  help  where  it  is  needed  most;  and  this 
qualification  is  the  more  obvious  when  we  turn 
from  the  sick  wards  to  the  accident  wards,  and 
remember  that  those  great  railway  termini  are 
close  at  hand,  and  others  not  far  off;  that  all 
round  that  teemmg  neighbourhood  men,  women, 
and  even  children,  are  working  at  poor  handicrafts, 
which  render  them  liable  to  frequent  injuries,  and 
that  in  the  crowded  streets  themselves — from  the 
great  busy  thoroughfare  of  Holbom,  to  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  the  approaches  to  the  stations  at 
King^s  jOross — there  is  constant  peril  to  life  and 
limb. 

There  is  something  so  remarkable  in  th^  external 
appearance  of  the  building  itself,  such  a  military 
look  about  its  bold  front,  such  a  suggestion 
of  a  cavaliy  yard  about  the  broad  open  area 
behind  this  tall  wooden  entrance  gate,  that  you 
begin  to  wonder  how  such  a  style  of  architecture 
should  have  been  adopted  for  a  hospital.  The 
trath  is  that  like  many — ^uay,  like  most  of  our 
noblest  work — this  great  provision  for  healing  the 
sick  began  by  not  waiting  for  full-blown  oppor- 
tunities. The  need  was  there,  and  the  means  that 
came  to  hand  were  used  to  meet  it.  This  building 
Tvas  originally  the  barracks  of  that  loyal  and 
efficient  regiment,  the  "  Light  Horse  Volunteers,*' 
and  so  excellently  had  those  gallant  defenders  of 
kii^  and  constitution  provided  for  their  own 
comfort  and '  security,  that  when  in  1842  the 
premises  were  vacant,  and  the  lease  for  sale,  the 
governors  of  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital  became 
the  purchasers,  the  long  rooms  were  easily  turned 
into  ample,  cheerful,  and  well- ventilated  wards,  and 
the  various  outbuildings  and  offices  were  quickly 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  patients. 

But  the  hospital  had  at  that  date  been  working 
quietly  and  effectually  for  above  fourteen  years. 
Fourteen  years  before  its  inauguration  in  Gray's 
Inn  Bead,  this  *'  free  "  hospital,  which  was  not  then 
"royal,"  had  been  commenced  in  Greville  Street, 
Hatton  Grarden,  and  the  immediate  incident  which 
led  to  its  foundation  is  so  suggestive,  so  inseparable 
from  the  recollection  of  the  want  which  it  was 
designed  to  alleviate,  and  from  its  own  generous 
veoognition  of  the  unfailing  freedom  of  true  charity, 
that  it  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  memorial 
picture.    Alas !  it  would  be  a  tragic  reminder  of 


those  days  before  any  provision  was  made  for 
extending  medical  aid  to  sufferers  who  had  no 
credentials  save  humanity  and  their  own  deep 
necessity.  It  would  be  a  grim  reminder  to  us, 
also,  that  some  of  our  great  charities  established 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  are  still  trammelled  with 
those  restrictions  which  demand  recommendations, 
to  obtain  which  the  applicant  is  often  condemned 
to  delay  and  disappointment.  It  would  show  us 
that  our  hospitals  are  not  yet  free. 

Those  oC  my  readers  who  can  remember  tho 
entrance  to  the  broad  highway  of  Holborn  nearly 
fifty  years  ago — stay,  that  is  going  back  beyond 
probable  acknowledgment,  let  me  say  those  of  us 
who  knew  Smithfield  when  it  was  a  cattle  market, 
who  had  heard  of  **  Cow  Cross,"  and  been  told  of 
the  terrible  purlieus  of  Field  Lane ;  who  had  oc- 
casionally caught  a  glimpse  of  that  foul  wilderness 
of  courts  that  clustered  about  the  Fleet  Ditch;  had 
read  of  Mr.  Fagin,  when  "  Oliver  Twist "  was  first 
appearing  in  chapters,  and  had  dim  recollections 
of  nursery  tales  about  Bartlemy  fair  and  "  hang- 
ing morning"  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  those  of  us  who 
remember  the  cries  of  drovers,  and  the  lowing 
and  bleating  of  herds  and  fiocks  in  the  streets  on 
Sunday  nights ;  the  terrible  descent  of  Snow  Hill; 
the  coniusion  and  dismay  of  passengers  and 
vehicles  on  the  steep  incline  of  Holborn  Hill ;  the 
reek  of  all  that  maze  of  houses  and  hovels  that  lay 
in  the  valley ;  those  of  us,  in  short,  who  can  carry 
our  memories  back  for  a  few  years  beyond  the 
time  when  the  new  cattle  market  was  built  at 
Islington,  the  pens  and  lairs  of  Smithfield  de- 
molished, the  whole  Holborn  valley  dismantled, 
only  a  remnant,  a  mere  corner,  of  Field  Lane  being 
left  standing  after  the  great  viaduct  was  built — can 
imagine  what  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  was  like 
when,  with  its  dark  and  dreaiy  churchyard,  it  stood 
on  the  slope  of  Holborn  Hill,  instead  of  being  as  ib 
now  is  in  a  kind  of  subway.  That  churchyard* 
with  its  iron  gate,  was  reached  by  stone  steps, 
which  were  receptacles  for  winter  rain  and  summer 
dust,  the  straw  from  wagons,  the  shreds  and 
sweepings  from  adjacent  shops,  the  dirt  and  refuse 
of  the  streets.  On  those  steps  a  young  girl  was 
seen  lying  one  night,  in  the  winter  of  1827 — lying 
helpless,  lonely,  perishing  of  disease  and  famine. 
The  clocks  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Sepulchre,  St.  Paul, 
had  clanged  and  boomed  amidst  the  hurry  and  the 
turmoil  of  the  throng  of  passengers ;  had  clanged 
and  boomed  till  their  notes  might  be  heard  above 
the  subsiding  roar  of  vehicles,  and  the  shuffling 
of  feet,  till  silence  crept  over  the  great  city,  and 
more  distant  chimes  struck  through  the  murky 
air,  tolling  midnight.  Still  that  figure  lay  upon 
the  cruel  stones,  under  the  rusty  gate  of  the  church- 
yard, as  though,  unfriended  and  unpitied  by  the 
world,  she  waited  for  admission  to  the  only  plax;e 
in  which  she  might  make  a  claim  in  death,  if  not  in 
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!tfb.  Not  more  than  eigliteen  jeaxe  old,  ehe  hod 
mndered  veftrilj  from  BOma  distoat  place  where 
&tkl  inBtalmenta  of  the  w&gea  of  ain  had  done  their 
work,  and  bad  come  to  London  unknown,  unnoted, 
to  di&  Tbat  she  had  oonte  afar  ie  but  a  aarmiiie ; 
she  may  bave  been  a  dweller  in  this  groat  city, 
lost  amidst  the  stony  desert  of  its  streets,  friecd- 
leaa  with  the  friendlessnesB  of  the  ontcaat  or  the 
wretched,  to  whom  tho  acquaintances  of  to-day 
have  little  care  or  opportnnity  to  become  the  so- 
laoers  of  to-morrow ;  ahe  may  bwe  crept  to  that 
dark  comer  by  the  cbnrchjard  gate,  amongst  tbe 
Tack  and  refuse  of  the  street,  as  a  place  in  which 
she,  the  nnconsidered  waste  and  refiiBe  of  our 
boosted  ciTilisation,  oould  most  fitly  bnddle  from 
t^e  cold.  She  was  not  left  actoally  to  die  there, 
bnt  two  days  afterwards  she  passed  ont  of  the 
world  where  ahe  bad  been  unrecognised.  Not 
witbont  reeolt,  however.     Among  Chose  who  had 


witnessed  the  distressing  occorrence  was  a  sargeon, 
Mr.  William  Marsden,  who  for  aome  time  before 
had  repeatedly  seen  cause  to  lament,  that  with  iH 
our  endowed  hospitals,  our  great  medical  schools, 
and  tbe  advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  aik 
poor  coold  only  obtain  relief  by  means  of  lettenot 
recommendation  and  other  delay,  until  the  Xf- 
pointed  days  far  admission.  The  sight  that  be 
had  witnessed  awoke  him  to  fresh  energy.  He 
determined  to  establish  a  medical  charity,  where 
destitution  or  great  poverty  and  disease  sboold  be 
the  only  necessary  credentials  for  obtaimng  ftw 
and  imm^ial*  relief.  Hia  honest  benevolent 
purpose  did  not  cool )  in  Febraary  in  tbe  following 
year  (1828),  the  house  in  OreviUe  Street  was  ap«n 
aa  a  free  hospital,  and  it  waa  taken  under  tbe  rojtl 
patronage  of  George  lY.,  the  Dolce  of  Gloucester 
becoming  its  president. 

{To  bi  eondudti.) 
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e        CHAPTBE  XXXIX. 

,    N    a   qniet  corner    of    the 

chnrcb,  lighted   only  by  a 

lamp  which  hung  before  a 

little  side  altar,  Maiy  Tre- 

T     Telyan  found  him  ahe  had 

sought   so   long — her    . 

trand — her  one  love,  dearer 

than  ever  in  hia  helpleai 

ty.     He  lay  on  a  heap  of  straw, 

knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and  bis 

Itloak   thrown   over  htm   as 

and   be   was    still   wearing  a 

om    and   scorched   in   several 

plaoea.     He  was  asleep,  in  the  attitude  of  a  tired 

chUd,  with  one  arm  round  bis  head ;  as  he  lay  on  hia 

back  the  lamplight  shone  full  on  his  face,  showing 

the  change  tbat  had  taken  place  in  the  appearanoe  of 

the  onoe  brilliant  handsome  chargj  d'affaires.      The 

ricli  brown  hair,  which  nsed  to  he  so  soft  and  silky, 

waa   matted   and   Instreless,  tbe  heard  nntiimmed, 

tbe  features  seeming  almost  too  strongly  marked, 

from  the  hollowness   of  the  snnken  cheeks ;  bnt  it 

was  still  the  dear  face  Utat  had  haunted  her  dreams 

and  lived  in  her  thonghts,  and  there  was  no  reason 

now  why  she  shonld  not  let  her  eyes  dwell  on  it  with 

all  the  tendeo^ess  that  filled  her  heart,  for  he  was  no 

longer  bound  to  any  other,  even  though  she  no  longer 

believed  that  he  bad  ever  loved  herself. 

John  Pemberton,  whispering  to  her  that  he  would 
•ee  her  in  tbe  morning,  disappeared  among  the  motley 
ccowd  whioh  thronged  around,  and  Mary  sank  on  her 
knees  by  the  rough  couch,  mnrmuring,  "  Oh,  my 
darling,  my  darling,  have  I  lived  t«  see  yon  again  I " 


"tmbd,"  "ojji  LiFi  OKLT,"  no, 

and  tlien  she  poured  ont  ber  whole  heart  ia  thanUsl- 

neei  for  bet  nneipeoted  joy. 

It  waa  perfect  blien  to  VKej  Trevelyan  to  lemui 
there  by  his  side,  letting  her  hand  reat  with  > 
caressing  tench  on  his  long  thin  flngera,  as  they  lif 
listlessly  across  his  breast.  There  were  sights  inJ 
sounds  of  angnisb  all  around  her,  yet  she  could  nM 
still  Uie  ceaseless  song  of  praise  within  her  soul,  fo- 
all  &»  love  her  heart  could  feel  was  lavished  on  lit 
wasted  form  stretohed  out  before  her,  and  that  nt 
breathing,  palpitating  witii  the  life  on  whid  h" 
own  depended.  One  tbonght  of  aadness  only  she  h»d, 
and  tbat  was  in  the  oertainty  of  tbe  pain  whi^  Ibt 
Lorelei's  letter  would  give  him,  although  she  cotilil 
no  longer  dopbt  that  Lanra  had  never  really  lornl 
him,  and  therefore  tbat  he  was  well  quit  of  wh*t 
would  have  been  bnt  a  mockery  of  happiness;  almctf 
in  ber  estimation  a  sacril^ous  union ;  yet  it  did 
grieve  ber  to  know  that  she  must  heraalf  be  the  in- 
strument  of  his  sorrow,  and  that  from  her  ham)  be 
must  take  the  letter  which  would  give  his  trust  is 
Lurline's  affeotion  such  a  rade  awakening.  Hut 
determined  that  she  would,  if  possible,  prevent  liin 
finding  out  who  she  was,  until  he  had  passed  throiifii 
the  shock  of  Laura's  faithlesanass,  and  could  dis- 
connect her  from  any  share  in  bringing  biu  nA 
evil  tidings. 

Hie  evening  wore  on  while  Bertrand  slept.  Hour 
after  hour  passed;  it  was  near  midnight,  bnt  tho* 
was  little  rest  or  silence  within  the  great  ehnrci. 
Some  of  the  sufferers,  like  her  own  obarg«;  found  * 
temporary  relief  in  slumber,  and  one  by  one  a  f" 
sank  into  the  surer  sleep  of  death,  and  were  banf 
away  by  the  attendants  to  await  litair  burial  on  th« 


"  He  vu  uleep,  in  the  attitude  of  a  tdied  ehUi,  with  ana  urn  lotiiid  hia  head. "- 
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morrow ;  bat  for  many  there  was  no  ease  from  pain, 
nor  could  those  rest  who  had  oome  to  succour  them. 

Gradually  Mary  noticed  from  Bertrai^d's  restless 
movements  that  the  effect  of  the  opiate  was  beginning 
to  wear  off.  He  turned  from  side  to  side,  stretched  out 
bis  arms,  muttered  a  few  indistinct  words,  and  at  last 
be  opened  wide  the  bright  blue  eyes  she  had  scarce 
boped  to  see  again,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
be  looked  round  eagerly. 

The  moment  she  saw  any  sign  of  bis  awakening 
Mary  bad  drawn  the  hood  of  her  mantle  over  her 
bead,  and  she  sat  beside  him,  bending  down  her  face 
80  that  be  could  not  see  it.  He  took  her,  no  doubt, 
for  one  of  the  kind  women  who  habitually  nursed 
the  wounded,  and  asked  her  in  French  if  she  knew 
where  Mr.  Pemberton  the  Englishman  was  ? 

She  answered  in  the  same  language,  thinking  it 
might  prevent  his  recognising  Her  voice,  but  be 
started  visibly  when  the  low  soft  tone  met  his  ear, 
as  she  said,  "  He  is  gone  away  for  the  night,  but  be 
will  oome  to  you  in  the  morning." 

"Whose  voice  was  that?  who  spoke?"  said 
Bertrand,  sharply,  in  English. 

Mary  did  not  answer,  but  held  to  bis  lips  a  glass  of 
some  restorative  she  bad  been  preparing  for  him.  He 
drank  it,  and  then  leant  back  with  a  sigh. 

"  My  mind  is  wandering  back  to  those  I  loved  of 
old,"  he  said,  speaking  again  in  French.  "  I  thought 
I  heard  the  voice  that  once  was  sweetest  to  me  in  all 
the  world,  but  no  doubt  it  was  yours,  kind  nurse. 
Tell  me— did  the  Englishman  give  you  no  message 
for  me  ?  Did  be  not  leave  with  you  a  letter  ?  He 
has  belonging  to  me  a  letter  from  England.  He  pro- 
mised I  should  certainly  have  it  to-night." 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  here,"  whispered  Mary;  ** I  have  it 
quite  safe  for  you." 

"Ah,  give  it  me !"  ie  exclaimed,  with  feverish  ex- 
citement. "  Why  do  you  delay,  nurse  ?  It  is  mine ; 
let  me  have  it  at  once ! " 

With  trembling  hands,  she  took  it  from  her  pocket 
and  put  it  into  bis  eager  fingers.  He  almost 
snatcfhed  it  from  her  in  his  anxiety,  and  as  he  saw 
the  peculiar '  handwriting,  which  any  who  had  once 
seen  Laura  write  could  never  mistake,  a  flush  of  eager 
pleasure  glowed  over  his  pale  face,  and  he  pressed  the 
letter  to  his  lips,  as  be  murmured,  "My  poor 
Lurline  I " 

The  lamp  bung  on  the  other  side  from  that  on 
which  Mary  was  sitting,  and  he  turned  completely 
round  to  get  its  full  light  upon  the  paper  as  he  tore 
open  the  envelope. 

Then  Mary  rose  very  softly,  and  moved  away, 
saying,  gently,  "  I  will  comie  back  to  you  when  you 
have  read  your  letter." 

Her  sensitive  nature  shrank  from  watching  the 
first  moments  of  bis  bitter  humiliation  and  disen- 
chantment. He  took  no  heed  of  her ;  be  was  already 
absorbed  in  the  lines  be  was  reading,  and  she  went 
along  tbzough  the  rows  of  prostrate  f •rms,  towaids 


a  peaceful  spot  some  little  way  removed  from  ail 
that  confused  mass  of  suffering,  and  there  sunk  on 
her  knees  in  prayer. 

After  a  time  she  rose  to  go  back  to  Bertrand, 
and  as  she  turned  to  walk  through  the  ranks  of  the 
sick  she  involuntarily  looked  dowa  towards  the 
entrance  door,  and  saw  a  dark  figure  in  the  act  of 
passing  out  behind  the  curtain  which  hung  ov«r  the 
opening.  How  or  why  it  was'  she  could  not  tell,  bat 
a  sudden  chUl  and  terfor  struck  into  her  very  soul, 
and  she  hurried  breathlessly  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  left  Bertrand.  Was  she  blind,  or  dreaming,  or 
could  it  be  true,  that  she  saw  the  straw  couch  where 
he  had  lain,  the  knapsack  which  bad  formed  his 
hard  pillow,  the  cloak  flung  on  one  side  which  had 
covered  him  ?  but  he — ^her  Bertrand,  her  one  lore — 
so  long  lost,  so  lately  found — ^he  was  no  longer  there 
' — he  was  gone !  Her  senses  seemed  abandoning  lier ; 
she  flung  herself  down  by  the  bed ;  she  passed  her 
hands  over  the  straw,  as  if  to  satisfy  herself  that  his 
form  rested  there  no  more — then  she  started  up,  and 
appealed  almost  frantically  to  those  lying  around. 

"Where  is  he?  did  you  see  him  go?  what  has 
become  of  him  ?  ob,  tell  me  !  V 

Some  were  asleep,  some  too  weak  and  ill  to  asiswer 
her;  she  got  no  response.  Bat  suddenly  a  lithe  little 
figure  rose  up  from  behind  a  piHar  near  ber,  and 
came  bounding  towdrds  her.  It  was  Pierron,  'jrho, 
after  wandering  about  the  church  for  some  boors, 
to  abstract  what  morsels  he  could  from  the  provisions 
of  the  sick,  was  preparing  to  takd  bis  night's  rest 
among  them. 

"  If  you  want  the  monsieur  who  was  lying  in  that 
bed,'*  he  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  all  about  bim.    I 
watching  bim,  for  you  left  a  piece  of  chocolate 
bim  which  be  did  not  eat,  and  I  bad  it" 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  Pierron !  where  is  be  ?  only  tell  tob, 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  chocolate  I  have  left*' 

"  Yes,  that  is  rights"  be  said,  taking  hold  of  her 
hand ;  "  oome,  be  is  gone  out." 

"  Out !  but  he  was  ill,  feeble  ! " 

"  He  was  in  a  fever,  madame,  like  a  madman;  he 
read  a  letter  he  had  over  and  over  again,  and  his 
eyes  grew  wilder,  and  bis  breath  came  short,  and  he 
flung  himself  about,  and  at  last  he  looked  at  the 
words  on  the  paper  again,  and  sprang  upon  his  feet 
He  seemed  quite  strong,  but  I  think  be  was  mad,  fbr 
he  laughed,  and  he  crashed  the  letter  in  his  handi^ 
and  flung  it  awayi 

"  Where  is  be  then,  Pierron  ?  where  is  he  now? ■ 

"  Do  I  know  ?  I  can  only  tell  you  he  went  oat 
when  he  bad  thrown  the  letter  away.  He  said  woirds 
which  sounded  like  'I  will  go  home»  I  will  go 
home.' " 

Through  Pierron's  carious  pronnnoiatkm  of  the 
English  words,  Mary  oould  detect  what  tb^  i^d 
been. 

"  And  then,"  the  boy  went  on„  ''he  roshed  awiy 
down  the  oharob»  as  if  he  were  quite  sInMig,  vith  Ui 
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eyes  blazing,  and  his  lips  laughing,  and  he  lifted  np 
the  curtain  over  the  door,  and  went  out  into  the 
street,  and  I  saw  him  no  more." 

•'No  more!  ne  more!  Oh,  my  Bertrand!"  said 
Hary,  with  an  almost  nnconscious  wail ;  "  but  I  wiU 
seek  him !  I  will  never  rest  tiU  I  find  him ! "  and, 
hastily  putting  the  food  she  had  promised  into  the 
hands  of  the  child,  she  in  her  turn  rushed  down 
through  the  crowded  churdi,  and  went  out  into  the 
Utter  cold  night. 

The  stars  were  shining  bright  as  diamonds  in 
the  clear  expanse  of  heaven,  the  snow  lay  deep  and 
hard  all  round,  no  human  being  was  in  sight  in  the 
deserted  streets.  Hary  drew  her  doak  over  her 
shoulders,  and  hurried  on,  she  scarce  knew  whither. 

"  I  will  find  him,"  she  said,  "  or  die !  *' 


CHAPTEB  XL. 

John  Pbkbebton  was  greatly  distressed  and  alarmed 
when  he  returned  to  the  church  ambulance  next 
morning  and  heard  from  Fierron  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Bertrand  Lisle,  and  of  Mary  Trevelyan's 
rashness  in  having  gone  out  alone  into  the  disturbed 
city  to  seek  him.  He  guessed  rightly  enough  what 
had  happened  as  regarded  Bertrand.  The  shock  he 
had  received  from  Laura's  letter,  in  his  feverish 
state,  had  brought  on  delirium,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  had  been  seized  with  some  delusive  idea 
that  he  could  at  once  start  for  England.  The  condi- 
tion of  high  fever  in  which  he  was  might  to  a  certain 
extent  have  preserved  him  from  suffering  by  the 
bitter  cold  which  had  prevailed  through  the  night ; 
but  Pemberton  thought  with  dismay  of  Mary's  deli- 
cate frame  having  been  exposed  to  it,  and  he  could 
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only  hope  that  she  had  long  since  found  her  way 
home,  either  to  the  hospital  or  to  Madame  Brunot's 
house.  He  tsould  not  rest,  however,  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained where  she  reaUy  was;  and  he  was  walking 
from  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  her, 
when  he  met  her,  coming  with  slow  and  wavering 
steps  along  the  street.  She  seemed  utterly  exhausted, 
but  apparently  had  wandered  back  to  the  church  with 
the  faint  hope  that  Bertrand  might  have  returned 
there ;  and  when  she  saw  John  Pemberton  advancing 
from  it»  she  tottered  towards  him,  and,  stretching 
out  her  hands,  said  in  a  faint  voice,  "Has  he  re- 
turned P    Oh,  has  he  come  back  to  me  P  " 

"Alas,  no!"  said  Pemberton;  "but  I  hope  we 
shall  soon  find  him." 

She  threw  back  her  head  with  a  gesture  of 
de8x>air;  then  her  eyes  closed;  her  lips  almost  un- 
consciously murmnred,  "  Oh,  my  Bertrand  I "  and 
she  sank  down  in  a  heap  on  the  snow  at  John 
Pemberton's  feet.  He  lifted  her  up,  and  carried 
her  into  the  church,  while  he  sent  Pierron  flying 
off  to  procure  a  carriage. 

Mary's  face  and  hands  were  cold  as  ice;  and  he 
l^nessed — ^what  was  indeed  the  ease— that  she  had 


been  wandering  about  all  night  in  the  snow,  expect- 
ing each  moment  to  find  Bertrand  extended  some- 
where on  the  pavemeht.  When  the  cab  arrived, 
Pemberton  placed  her  in  it,  still  quite  insensible, 
and  took  her  home  to  Madame  Brunot's,  where  nurse 
Parry  seized  upon  her  at  once,  loud  in  lamenta- 
tions. With  Valerie's  help,  poor  Mary  was  soon 
placed  in  the  bed  from  which  she  was  destined  not 
to  move  for  many  days  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  John  sought 
for  Bertrand,  but  altogether  in  vain.  Nowhere,  far 
or  near,  could  he  find  any  trace  of  him.  It  was 
well  perhaps  for  Mary  that  a  serious  illness,  the 
result  of  fatigue  and  exposure,  rendered  her  for  some 
time  incapable  even  of  knowing  his  ill-success. 

She  lay  helpless  on  her  bed  while  the' year  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  France  closed  in  sullen  gloom, 
and  another  opened  which  was  destined  to  be  yet 
more  terrible.  The  gleam  of  hope  which  the  armis- 
tice of  January  had  brought  was  again  extinguished, 
and  the  siege  had  been  renewed  with  double  vigour. 
It  was  plain,  however,  that  the  cruel  struggle  must 
be  ended  soon,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
famishing  women  and  children.  But  the  prospect  of 
the  bitter  humiliation  which  awaited  them  had 
deepened,  if  possible,  the  deadly  hatred  felt  by  the 
French  soldiers  for  their  Prussian  foes ;  and  the ' 
position  of  the  resident  German  tradespeople  who 
had  not  been  able  to  escape  from  Paris  before  the 
siege  was  becoming  extremely  dang^erous ;  they  were 
perpetually  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  harbouring 
designs  for  the  betrayal  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  and  any  one,  even  amongst' the  French 
themselves,  who  showed  them  the  smallest  friendliness, 
was  in  danger  of  being  accused  of  complicity  in  their 
supposed  treachery. 

Not  far  from  the  Brunots*  house  was  a  little  toy- 
shop, kept  by  a  quiet  old  man,  a  native  of  Nurem- 
berg, who,  in  happier  times,  had  been  a  great  friend 
of  the  colporteur's  children,  and  had  often*  bestowed 
playthings  upon  them  which  they  could  trot  afford 
to  buy.  Naturally,  the  little  ones,  French  though 
they  were,  could  see  no  reason  for  giving  up  their 
acquaintance  with  kind  old  Herr  Elein ';  and  it  was 
only  in  obedience  to  John  Pemberton'^  strdng  prohi- 
bition that  Valerie  ceased  frem  going  daily  into  his 
shop,  as  she  passed,  to  wish  him  "  Oood-morning." 

One  afternoon  in  the  month  of  February,  Pember- 
ton went  as  usual  to  Madame  Brunot's,  to  inquire 
after  Mary  Trevelyan,  and  to  report  to  her  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  his  endeavours  to  find  Bertrand 
Lisle.  She  was  now  well  enough  to  sit  up,  though 
she  had  not  yet  been  out  of  doors ;  and  he  found  her 
in  her  usual  position,  reclining  in  an  easy-chair 
drawn  close  to  the  window,  whence  she  co^d  look 
out  on  the  street,  as  if  she  hoped  to  see  him  pass  on 
whom  her  hopes  were  ever  fixed. 

John  Pemberton  was  pleased  to  see  Mary  looking 
stronger  than  she  had  done  since  the  dri&adf  ul  nights 
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which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  her ;  but  he  at 
once  perceived  that  she,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
family,  was  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm; 
and  the  cause  was  soon  told  to  him. 

Valerie  had  been  sent  out,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
purchase  some  rice  and  bread,  on  which  the  house- 
hold now  chiefly  subsisted,  and  had  never  returned. 
The  baker^s  shop  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  house,  and  they  knew  that  she  would  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  till  it  came  to  her  turn  to  bo 
served  amongst  the  patient  crowd  who  often  had  to 
pass  hours  at  the  door  of  the  bakehouse  before  they 
oould  obtain  their  scanty  supply;  and,  therefore,  for 
a  considerable  period  even  weak  nervous  Hadame 
Brunot  was  not  irarprised  at  Valerie's  non-i^pearance. 
But  as  the  day  wore  on  they  all  became  very  unea^ 
at  her  unacooimtable  absence.  Mrs.  Parry  had  gone 
out  to  look  for  her,  and  had  walked  about  for  some 
time  without  seeing  any  trace  of  the  child ;  but  she 
had  not  dared  to  venture  far.  The  good  woman  was 
excessively  timid,  and  in  the  present  state  of  Paris 
she  never  voluntarily  went  outside  the  door.  On  the 
present  occasion,  her  inability  to  speak  French,  so  as 
to  make  inquiries  for  Valerie,  rendered  her  compara- 
tively useless  when  she  did  go.  She  soon  came  back, 
and  even  Madame  Brunot  did  not  ask  her  to  go 
again.  Th^  all  relied  on  the  hope  that  John  Pem- 
berton  would  call,  as  he  so  often  did;  and  they  knew 
how  speedily  and  energetically  he  would  seek  the 
poor  child,  wherever  there  was  the  remotest  chance 
of  finding  her. 

"  If  you  had  not  oome  soon  I  must  have  gone  out 
myself,"  said  Mary,  anxiously ;  "  it  would  have  done 
no  good  for  nurse  POrzy  to  have  gone  again." 

"  You  do  not  look  very  fit  for  such  an  expedition," 
he  said,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  will  go  to  the  bake- 
house at  once,  and  I  hope  I  shall  bring  her  back  with 
me.  I  trust  it  may  only  be  that  she  has  had  to  wait 
longer  than  usual." 

"You  always  bring  us  so  much  comfort,"  said 
Mazy,  looking  up  at  him  gratefully.  **  What  a  friend 
you  have  been !  You  will  have  a  great  blessing,  I  am 
very  certain,  for  the  goodness  you  have  shown  us." 

"  It  has  been  by  special  men^  that  I  have  been 
allowed  to  be  of  any  use/'  he  answered,  humbly; 
"  but,  dear  Maxy,  you  can  repay  me  a  thousand  times 
any  little  help  I  have  been  able  to  give  you,  if  you 
will  sometimes  remember  me  when  you  speak  to  our 
Father  in  heaven,  and  ask  for  me  that  when  my 
hour  shall  strike  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  swift  and 
straight  to  the  feet  of  Him  through  whom  alone  I 
hope  for  pardon." 

"  I  think  you  may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  be  so," 
said  Maxy,  "  though  not  perhaps  for  many  years  to 


come. 
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**  Many  years ! "  said  John,  looking  up  thoughtfully 
into  the  blue  cloudless  sky;  "  sometimes  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  not  wait  many  hours,  I  long  so  inexpressibly 
for  the  vision  of  that  Bivine  One,  the  only  Pure  and 


True."  Then  he  coloured  violently  at  having  beea 
betrayed  into  an  expression  of  feeling  on  so  safCied  i 
subject^and  pressing  her  hand,  he, went  hastily  out ot 
his  mission.  Kever  while  Mary  Trevelyan  lived  did 
she  forget  those  words,  or  the  yearning  look  in  John 
Pemberton's  dark  eyes  as  he  uttered  them. 

The  young  man  hurried  along  the  street,  modi 
more  seriously  uneasy  about  Valerie  Brunot  than  he 
had  cared  to  let  her  friends  see.  He  went  in  Use 
direction  of  the  bakehouse,  looking  carefolly  oa 
either  side  as  he  advanced;  when  he  reached  the 
shop,  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  a  long  string  of 
persons  who  were  waiting  to  be  served,  and  saw  at 
once  that  Valerie  was  not  among  them.  It  was  io 
vain  to  ask  the  busy  men  in  the  shop  if,  amongst 
such  a  crowd  of  applicants,  they  remembered  ooe 
little  girl;  and  he  was  turning  away  more  anziou 
than  ever,  when  he  suddenly  observed  a  small  figure 
crouching  under  an  archway  at  \he  opposite  side  d 
the  street,  which  he  recognised  at  once  as  the  Ioe^ 
child ;  and  the  moment  she  saw  him  Valerie  bonnddd 
tewards  him,  and  flun^  herself  into  hia  arms,  sobbing 
hysterically,  and  clinging  to  him  in  evident  tenor. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  soothing  her,  "  I  see  jcm 
have  somehow  been  very  much  frightened;  but  vt 
had  better  go  home  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  then  yon 
will  tell  us  all  that  has  happened." 

"Oh  no,  no!"  she  exclaimed;  "I  must  teU  yon 
first,  I  am  so  frightened  I  dare  not  go  near  oar 
house.  I  should  have  stayed  out  all  night  if  yon 
had  not  come." 

"Let  us  go  in  here  then,"  he  said,  drawing  her 
within  the  portico  of  a  church  which  stood  neftr; 
"  we  can  sit  down  on  the  bench  here  while  you  teU 


me." 

She  obeyed,  nestling  dose  to  him,  and  daspin^ 
both  her  hands  round  his  arm  while  she  told  ber 
story. 

"It  is  poor  Herr  Klein  that  has  done  it  all,"  sbe 
said ;  "  but  he  could  not  help  it.  You  know  that  litUe 
house  near  ours  which  waa  thrown  into  ruins  by  ft 
great  shell  bursting  on  the  roof  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  cottage  that  is  uninhabited  now, 
with  only  part  of  it  left  standing  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  was  just  passing  it,  on  my  way  to  tbe 
baker's  shop,  when  I  heard  a  most  dreadful  noise  of 
shouting  and  screaming,  and  people  calling  out  that 
they  were  betrayed,  as  they  always  do  when  tbey 
want  to  kill  somebody.     I  was  frightened,  and  ran 
inside  the  doorway  of  the  little  house  (for  there  is  no 
door  on  it  now);  and  I  had  hardly  done  so  when  I 
saw  Herr  Elein  oome  flying  down  the  street,  witbont 
his  hat,  and  his  face  all  white,  with  a  led  stzei^ 
across  his  forehead,  and  he  came  dashing  into  tb« 
little  house  where  I  was,  and  went  down  on  b» 
hands  and  knees  on  the  ground  behind  mei,  and  aaid, 
'  Valerie,  stand  in  the  doorway,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tad 
hide  me ! '  And  I  did,  though  I  was  dreadfully  afinui 
for  there  came  a  crowd  of  soldiers  next^  rushing  alcog 
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with  their  swords  drawn  and  their  gJUiB  on  their 
shoulders,  and  thej  were  calling  oat,  '  Death  to  the 
Prussian  spy !  death  to  the  Prussian  traitor ! '  I 
suppose  they  never  thought  at  first  that  Herr  Klein 
was  hiding  in  the  ruined  house,  and  they  went  on  past 
it.  But,  you  know,  a  little  way  further  on  they  oould 
see  down  the  long  boulevard,  and  in  a  minute  they 
could  tell  that  he  had  not  gone  that  way;  and  so 
they  all  came  storming  back  into  the  house  where  I 
was,  saying,  'He  must  be  here;'  but  that  very 
moment  Herr  Klein  had  crept  through  a  window  at 
the  back,  and  was  gone ;  and  so  then  they  caught 
hold  of  me,  and  asked  if  he  had  been  there.  I  could 
not  tell  a  lie,  you  know,  so  I  said,  '  Yes,'  and  then 
they  demanded  where  he  had  gone,  and  I  said  I  did 
not  know.  Then  one  of  them  called  out, '  She  is  an 
accomplice,  the  little  viper !  I  know  her :  it  is  the 
JiUeUe  Brunot ;  I  hare  seen  her  in  his  shop.  He  usee 
her  as  a  spy.  Let  us  crush  the  little  serpent !  let  us 
Idll  her ! '  And  another  said,  '  We  must  make  her 
tell  us  where  he  is,  first ;  but  we  can  get  her  at  any 
time — I  know  where  she  lives.  In  the  meantime,  we 
may  catch  him  yet,  if  we  are  quick.  See,  there  are 
marks  of  blood  on  this  window ;  he  has  got  out  that 
way.'     So  then  they  flung  me  down,  saying,  '  Don't 


think  to  escape  xm,  little  traitress  I  We  wUl  find  you 
in  your  nest  of  serpents ;  no  doubt  the  whole  family 
are  traitors !  *  And  then  they  all  went  scrambling 
through  the  window,  and  left  me,  and  I  ran  away  as 
fast  as  ever  I  could,  and  oame  here.  I  got  our  bread, 
but  I  have  been  afraid  to  go  home,  for  I  am  sure 
those  terrible  soldiers  will  be  waiting  for  me,  and 
perhaps  they  will  go  to  our  house  and  kill  us  all— 
maman  and  Mary  and  little  Jacques." 

Valerie  began  to  sob  afresh,  while  John  Pemberton 
sat  in  great  perplexity,  considering  what  would  be  the 
best  course  to  take.  He  thought  it  probable,  as 
Klein  had  a  considerable  start  of  his  pursuers,  that 
he  would  escape  them,  in  which  case  it  was  but  too 
likely  that  the  soldiers  would  seek  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  child  whom  they  chose  to  pronoimce 
his  accomplice.  Yet  matters  might  be  worse  if  they 
burst  into  Madame  Brunot's  house  when  there  was 
no  one  there  to  protect  it;  and  he  oame  to  the  con- 
dusion  at  last  that  he  must  risk  the  endeavour  to 
take  Valerie  home,  and  he  trusted  that,  by  using  the 
most  unfrequented  streets,  they  might  reach  the 
house  in  safety.  Valerie  trusted  him  too  implicitly 
to  object,  and  hand  in  hand  they  started. 

(To  he  eowtkvued,) 


TWO-EDGED    PROVERBS. 

BT    THB   BEY.  P.  B.  FOWXBy  1C.A.,  AITTHOB   Or   "  THB  'Z  WILLS'  OF  THB   PSALMS,"  "  THB   FBBT  OF  JB8ITS,"  BTC. 

"A  SnrCH  IK  TIME  SATES  NINE." 


^HEBE  are  some  proverbs  which,  if 
universally  acted  upon,  would  have 
almost  turned  the  tides  of  human 
existence.  They  would  certainly  have 
altered  the  flow  of  many  of  its  streams,  and  in 
every  case  for  the  better.  For  almost  all  proverbs 
are  more  or  less  warnings  against  evil,  perhaps 
not  directly,  but  none  the  less  surely  because  in- 
directly. They  might  be  said  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  evil  soil  of  an  evil  world,  to  have  come  into 
existence  because  they  were  needed  as  warnings 
against  or  correctives  of  evil  manners  of  some 
form  or  other. 

The  world  is  fall  of  ruin  and  loss  and  misery 
which  need  not  have  been,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  if  even  this  solitary  proverb  had  been 
attended  to,  and  that  stitch  in  time  had  been 
taken,  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  saves  nine. 
Ever  since  the  Fall  we  seem  to  live  under  the 
law  of  decay.  The  tendency  of  all  things  seems 
to  be  to  fall  to  ruin.  We  seem  to  be  continually 
repairing ;  ever  so  much  of  our  energies  goes  to 
keeping  things  barely  in  order ;  and  as  to  the  bills 
for  repairs,  and  the  marvellous  items  of  which 
they  are  composed,  we  are  almost  afraid  even  to 
think  of  them. 
There  are  two  classes  of  persons  of  whom  we 


have  to  say  a  little  in  connection  with  this  proverb 
that  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine" — some  who 
do  not  see  this,  and  some  who  do,  but  who  neglect 
to  make  use  of  the  truth  they  know,  so  that  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  practically  no  truth  to  them 
at  all. 

There  are  some  persons  who  do  not  see  this. 
They  expect  perishing  things  to  last.  Though 
they  see  walls  crumbling  to  powder,  wood  rotting 
away,  the  perishing  look  beginning  to  come  up 
very  soon  on  the  newest  things,  they  take  bat 
little  notice;  the  matter  is  too  common  to  arrest 
practical  attention,  and  they  let  things  just  take 
their  course.  Now,  the  course  which  things 
generally  follow  in  this  way,  is  from  bad  to  worse ; 
the  world,  if  not  all  down  hill,  is  down  hill  most  of 
the  way ;  and  that  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  which 
makes  life  hard  work  to  many  of  us — we  have  to 
be  going  np  hill,  to  be  always  keeping  things 
right ;  not  only  to  be  taking  a  step  forward,  but  to 
secure  the  step  we  last  made.  We  are  very  much 
like  people  in  ships,  whose  cabin  furniture  is 
knocking  about,  and  being  knocked  about;  and 
yet  with  all  this,  you  find  folk  expecting  things  to 
continue  in  one  stay. 

But  there  are  others  wh9  aee  well  enough  when 
and  where  repairs  are  needed,  bpt  it  does  them 
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little  good»  they  are  fair  and  easy-going  people,  and 
fcbey  don't. do; anything;  they  say,  "'Twill  do  by- 
and-by/'  or  they  let  things  take  their  chance,  and 
the  chance  almost  always  turns  out  che  wrong  way. 

The  world  is  full  of  neglected  things,  of  those 
ruined  beyond  repair,  of  those  wanters  now  not 
merely  of  the  nine  stitches,  but  ninety  and  nine,  of 
those  awaiting  the  one  stitch  which  would  avert 
so  many  more,  and  which  they  may  wait  long 
enough  for,  for  they  await  it  in  vain. 

There  is  my  neighbour's  fence,  or  what  was  once 
a  fence,  and  that  not  so  many  years  ago.  Now  it 
is  no  longer  a  fence,  but  an  offence,  for  it  makes 
the  whole  neighbourhood  look  shabby  and  dis- 
reputable, ^  stretching  as  it  does  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  along  the  Woodthorp  road,  up  to  the  very 
entrance  to  Woodthorp  itself. 

The  first  beginnings  of  that  fence's  troubles 
were  on  this  wise.  A  loose  nail  allowed  one  of  the 
staves  to  become  unfastened.  Farmer  Joyce  saw 
it,  but  he  never  heeded  it,  and  the  stave  wagged 
about  until*  it  became  quite  unfastened.  A  gipsy 
tramp  passing  along,  and  having  a  far  more  prac- 
tical eye  than  Farmer  Joyce,  determined  at  once 
that  that  stave  was  the  very  thing  that  would  suit 
him,  when  split  up  with  a  handy  little  bill-hook  he 
had  in  his  wagon,  to  boil  his  kettle  that  evening. 

I  really  don't  think  the  tramp  would  have 
stolen  that  stave  if  it  had  not  in  idmost  so  many 
words  said  to  him,  "  Come  take  me ;  you  see  no 
one  cares'  whether  I'm  in  or  out,  they  don't  seem 
to  think  me  worth  even  a  nail  and  the  little 
trouble  of  driving  it  in ; "  and  so  the  tramp  gave 


it  the  least  twist  in  life ;  he  took  it  out,  just  as  a 
encouraging  dentist  assures  us  he  will  take  out  t 
loose  tooth,  almost  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  aod 
that  night  that  stave  boiled  the  tramp's  kettle,  and 
made  a  beginning  of  the  end — the  unhappy  end 
which,  long  before  its  proper  time,  overtook  ik» 
unhappy  Woodthorpe  fence. 

The  next  piece  of  wood  soon  loosened,  and  boys, 
seeing  that  no  one  took  any  notice,  began  to  poll 
off  the  top  bits,  and  then  the  wet  soaked  down 
into  the  body  of  the  wood;  and  ono  tramp  and 
another  made  tea  with  it,  and  it  was  even  beheved 
that  the  neighbouring  baker's  oven  knew  Bomt- 
thing  about  it;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
fence  became  a  public  nuisance.  Cattle  strayed 
through  it  into  the  road,  and  were  put  in  pound; 
boys  crept  in  here  and  there  through  it,  and  irere 
continually  being  brought  before  the  magistnie 
for  trespass ;  the  hay  was  trampled  down ;  sheep 
were  stolen ;  and,  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  fence, 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds  had  to  be  spent  before 
the  property  could  be  put  in  order  again. 

I  really  do  not  much  care  where  you  look  to  find 
the  truth  of  this  proverb  practically  shown,  for  i: 
seems  to  me  that  you  will  find  it  everywhere 

A  word  of  apology  spoken  at  the  beginning  oi 
a  quarrel  would  have  hindered  piany  &mily 
estrangements,  would  have  prevented  many  a  duel 
many  a  lawsuit,  many  damages  for  libel,  the  eadng 
of  three  or  four  helpings  of  humble  pie — aye,  the 
whole  pie  itself— instead  of  as  much  of  it  as  would 
have  gone  into  a  tea-spoon  at  the  most. 

{To  he  coneludecL) 
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BY  THE   AX7TH0B  Or   "SHAG  AKD 

CHAFTEB  IV.— BTMPATHY. 
OW  Johnnie^  though  a  delicate  little 
fellow,  had  a  tolerably  brave  spirit,  and 
was  not  given  to  czy  and  whine  over 
every  trifling  hurt ;  therefore  Bob  knew 
something  must  indeed  be  the  matter 
to  call  forth  these  signs  of  pain.  He  bent  over  him 
— ^that  strangely  softened  look  coming  into  his  face, 
and  chasing  away  the  angry  scowl  it  had  worn  a 
minute  before,  whilst  he  asked^  and  his  usually 
harsh,  gruff  voice  had  a  thrill  of  tenderness  in  it — 
"  Be  you  hurt,  little  'mi  P  What  have  they  been  and 
done  to  you  ?  " 

"Ob,  Bob,  do  help  me;  I  can't  get  up,  and  it 
hurts  me  so  I  can't  help  crying,"  and  little  Johnnie's 
tearful  face  grew  quite  white  from  the  pain. 

**  Where  does  it  hurt  P  "  asked  Bob. 

Johnnie  pointed  to  his  knee,  the  poor  diseased 
one,  where  was  the  seat  of  all  the  mischief  which  had 
resulted  in  his  lameness. 


DOLL,"   "  HTJOH'S   HEBOISK,"  ETC. 

The  elder  brother^s  face  again  grew  dark,  as  he 
hissed  out  the  words,  "  Shame  !  Brute !  See  if  I  don'( 
give  it  to  him  ! "  whilst  he  threw  a  glance  around, 
as  if  intending  another  attack  upon  his  enemy;  b&t 
by  this  time  the  other  boys  had  all  cleared  off,  leaving 
the  two  entirely  alone. 

"  Give  me  your  hand.  Bob,  and  TU  tiy  to  get 
up. 

Instead,  however,  of  doing  that.  Bob  stooped  and. 
with  as  careful  and  even  gentle  a  touch  as  if  he  bad 
been  a  woman,  took  his  little  brother  in  his  arms, 
saying,  "  If  you  can't  walk,  why  I'll  carry  you.  V'' 
ain't  got  far  to  go,  and  you  needn't  be  afraid  as  fli 
drop  you.  Am  I  hurting  of  you  P "  he  asked,  ^ 
Johnnie  seemed  to  wince. 

"  Not  much — ^not  more  than  you  could  help*"  an- 
swered Johnnie,  trying  to  force  back  his  sobs  of  pai^' 
as  he  put  his  arms  lovingly  round  Bob's  neck,  and 
clung  to  him. 

The  other  carried  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere 
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feather's  weight;  and  bearing  him  through  the  i  nothing  of  it  could  be  seen ;  and  now  when  Johnnie 
kitchen,  which  he  found  empty,  hie  aunt  being  at  i  paused,  he  gave  for  answer  nothing  moro  than  a  sort 
that  moment  up-stairs,  he  took  him  straight  out  to  |  of  grunt  deep  down  in  his  throat,  which  sound  might 


their  own  quarters  at  the  back,  and  laid  him  down 
on  the  bed. 

"How  did  it  happen,  Johnnie?  What  was  that 
sneak  Tom  .Lane  a-doing  to  you  P  See  if  I  don't 
pay  hhn  out,  that's  aU !  "  and  Bob  set  his  teeth,  and 
clenched  his  hand. 

"  No,  Bob,  don't  be  so  angry.  Haybe  he  didn't 
mean  anything,  for  you  see  I  was  standing  right  on 
the  slide — though  I  didn't  notice  as  I  was— and  then 
lie  came  np  behind  sliding,  and  couldn't  stop  himself, 
and  so  he  knocked  me  down  and  fell  down  himself, 
too,  on  the  top  of  me.  Maybe  he  didn't  do  it  a 
purpose." 

"Oh,  that's  likely,  ain't  it?  But  he  shall  be  paid 
out  for  it.  See,  if  I  don't  g^ve  him  such  a  licking  as 
he  never  got  afore!" 

Bob's  face,  as  he  spoke,  had  hardened  into  an 
expression  of  such  set  and  sullen  hatred  that  Johnnie 
seemed  halF-frightened  by  it. 

"  Bob,"  he  began,  laying  his  hand  upon  that  of  the 
other,  as  if  to  detain  him  beside  him,  *'  you  won't  go 
and  do  nothing  bad  to  Tom,  wiU  you  now?  Do 
promise  me  as  you  won't." 

The  child  paused,  but  no  response  came  from  the 
older  lad. 

"Bob,  do  say  as  you  won't  do  anything  to  him; 
please  do,"  and  this  time  the  little  fellow's  tones  were 
full  of  entreaty. 

"What  d'you  want  me  to  promise  that  for?" 
muttered  Bob. 

"  Oh,  I  do  want  it  so  much,"  returned  the  other, 
without  giving  a  direct  answer. 

"Why?"  persisted  Bob. 

"Well,"  answered  Johnnie,  forced  to  tell  his 
reaspns,  "  it's  'cause  of  what  teacher  told  us  yester- 
day. Don't  you  mind.  Bob,  how  he  said  that  if  we 
wanted  to  belong  to  Jesus  and  keep  safe  in  His  fold, 
we  must  try  and  be  like  Him.  And  he  said  Jesus  was 
never  angry,  or  cross,  or  wouldn't  forgive,  though 
they  did  such  dreadful  things  to  Him.  So,  Bob, 
don't  let  us  be  cross  or  angry,  or  else  it'll  show  so 
plain  that  we  don't  belong  to  Him." 

The  little  boy  paused  a  minute,  and  then  went  on, 
stiU  in  a  low  dreamy  voice.  "  I  was  dreadful  naughty 
just  now  I  know.  I  was  so  angry  when  Tom  threw 
me  down,  'cause  it  hurt  so,  that  I  thumped  him 
with  my  fists  as  hard  as  ever  I  could  till  he  got  up. 
And  I  called  him  bad  names  too.  But  I'm  sorry 
now.  'Twas  because  I  forgot  about  Jesus  then ;  but, 
oh  Bob,  He  saw  it  all !  and  He  must  have  thought  I 
didn't  care  about  Him  a  bit!  But  I  do:  I  love  Him 
so  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  vexing  Him,"  and  Johnnie's 
sobs  mingled  with  lus  words.  "  Do  you  think  He'll 
forgive  me.  Bob?  'cause  I  am  sorry,  real  dowm*ight 
sorry ! " 

Bob  had  tum^    his  face  quite   away,   so  that 


have  meant  "yes,"  or  "no,"  or  anything.  But  Johnnie 
seemed  to  think  it  meant  the  former,  as  he  pressed 
for  nothing  further,  though  his  tender  little  heart 
seemed  still  full  of  sorrow. 


CHAPTEB  v.— AN  INDEPENDENT  ACTION. 
DiNNBS  time  came,  but  Johnnie  could  not  move 
without  such  pain  that  Bob  told  him  to  "  'bide  still,'* 
and  he  would  bring  his  dinner  out  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  in,  and  asked  for  his  brother's  share  of 
the  meal. 

"  Why  don't  he  come  and  get  it  for  himself?"  said 
Mrs.  Saunders,  shortly,  as  she  stood  rocking  in  her 
arms  a  sickly,  fretful  baby. 

"  'Cause  he's  bad,"  returned  Bob,  quite  as  shortly. 

'*  Bad !     What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  He's  hurt." 

" How  ?    What  has  he  d6ne  to  himself?" 

"  Some  of  'em  knocked  him  down." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Saunders,  as  she 
gave  herself  to  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  stUl  the 
infant's  cries,  which  grew  louder  and  louder.  "  Can't 
he  stand  a  tumble  without  making  all  this  fuss  over 
it !  my  word,  it's  time  he  learnt  not  to  be  such  a 
baby ! " 

Bob  shot  an  angry  glance  out  of  his  eyes  at  these 
words;  but  Mrs.  Saunders  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  her  sick  child  to  notice  it ;  and  Bob,  having- 
secured  his  own  and  Johnnie's  portion,  .took  no 
further  heed  of  her  or  any  of  the  others,  but  hastened 
back  to  his  little  brother. 

"I  don't  know  how  I'm  ever  to  get  to  school," 
remarked  Johnnie,  when  the  time  drew  near.  "It 
hurts  so  dreadful  bad  when  I  try  to  move!" 

"  Then  you  'bide  here;  and  I'll  make  the  door  fast 
outside  so  that  nobody  shan't  get  in  to  you ;  and  I'll 
come  straight  back  after  school." 

"  But  aunt  '11  be  angry  if  I  don't  go,  she's  so  strict 
about  school! 

"  Oh,  she  shan't  know  anything  a^out  it ;  or  if  she 
does,  m  settle  it.  You  'bide  still  here,  and  Mary 
Jane  '11  keep  you  company." 

And  Bob  drew  forth  the  pretty  little  dove,  which 
nestled  close  up  to  the  child  in  a  confiding  manner, 
whilst  he  stroked  its  soft  plumage,  and  murmured 
gentle  words  of  endearment  in  a  caressing  tone,  the 
bird  meantime  making  a  low  cobing,  as  if  replying 
to  all  he  said.  Bob  watched  them  a  miniile,  and  then 
turned  to  leave ;  taking  care  to  fasten  the  door  very 
securely  on  the  outside. 

Tom  Lane  was  not  at  school  that  afternoon,  so  thai 
Bob  was  not  tempted  to  endeavour  to  revenge 
Johnnie's  hurts  upon  him.  But  on  the  way  home  hia 
cousin  Sam  overtook  him,  with  the  question,  "Where's 
Johnnie  ?  'cause  he  wasn't  at  school." 
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"That  ain't  no  busineBS  of  yours/'  growled  Bob^ 
irith  a  threatening  look. 

"Yes  it  is:  and  I  shaJl  tell  mother  he's  been 
shirking  school,"  answered  Sam,  defiantly. 

^  You  dare  to,  yon  sneak ! "  shouted  Bob  angrily. 
^Let  me  catch  yon  telling  tales,  that* s  all,  and  Til 
soon  teach  you  not  to  do  it  another  time!"  and  forth- 
with Bob,  who  was  the  bigger  of  the  two,  seizing  the 
other  boy  by  the  collar,  gave  him  a  violent  shaking, 
accompanied  by  a  stinging  box  on  the  ear. 

Then  he  flung  him  from  him,  with  the  mattered 
words — "You'd  best  hold  your  tongue,  I  warn  you;" 
and,  regardless  of  Sam's  whines  and  howls  as  he  held 
his  hand  to  the  ear  which  was  still  tingling  from  the 
blow,  he  stalked  off  homewards.  Sam  gazed  after 
liim  with  glances  of  hatred  and  ill-will  j  but  ap- 
parently  he  judged  it  best  to  take  heed  to  Bob's 
hints,  for  when  he  arrived  at  home  he  said  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  Johnnie's  absence  from  school  that 
afternoon. 

The  little  fellow  himself  turned  towards  Bob  on 
his  entrance  with  looks  of  such  bright  welcome  that 
the  latter  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his  presence 
brought  pleasure  to  the  child.  Johnnie  cared  for 
him,  he  could  not  doubt  that ;  but  he  was  the  e^ly 
one  in  all  the  wide  world  who  did  care  for  and  love 
him — "Surly  Bob."  It  seemed  strange  that  such 
affection  should  be  bestowed  upon  him,  so  ill-tem- 
pered, ill-mannered,  and  ill-looking  a  lad  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be.  Wonderful,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
Johnnie,  whom  nearly  every  one  loved  and  praised, 
should  turn  to  him,  and  ding  to  him,  and  like  to  be 
with  him ;  should  take  it  so  to  heart  when  he  got 
blamed  or  punished,  and  be  so  grateful  for  any  little 
thing  he  did  for  him.  How  could  he  help  returning 
such  love  ? 

He  didn't  try  to  help  it,  though  he  often  tried  not 
to  show  it;  but  in  the  depths  of  his  heart — that 
heart  of  which  so  many  felt  inclined  to  doubt  the 
existence — there  dwelt  a  fund  of  tenderness,  and  de- 
votion, and  half -reverential  love  for  the  little  brother, 
who  was  so  good,  so  clever,  so  altogether  different 
from  himself.  The  praises  which  Johnnie  so  often 
received  from  his  teachers — whilst  lie  had  nothing 
but  blame  bestowed  upon  him — awoke  no  feeling  of 
jealousy  in  his  breast,  but  only  served  to  confirm 
his  sense  of  Johnnie's  superiority  and  his  own 
inferiority. 

And  now,  with  the  almost  womanly  softness  and 
gentleness  which  Johnnie's  helplessness  and  weak- 
ness called  forth  in  him,  he  stooped  over  him,  and  in 
a  few  words — for  Bob  was  never  known  to  waste 
ihem,  whatever  he  might  have  done  with  other  things 
— he  asked  how  he  had  been  getting  on,  and  if  his 
pain  was  any  better. 

But  though  poor  little  Johnnie  tried  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  Mary 
Jane  had  been  very  lively,  and  had  g^ne  on  chatter- 
ing to  him  all  the  time  that  Bob  had  been  away. 


yet  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  brother's  sharp 
eyes  How  much  he  was  suffering;  and  the  latto'i 
countenance  darkened,  and  again  he  clenched  Ui 
fisty  as  if  preparing  to  deal  out  blows  to  some  uiseen 
exiemj.  (^To  he  eonUnued,) 
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263.  It  is  supposed,  when  St.  Paul  dwelt  at  Sosm 
with  a  soldier  who  kept  him,  that  he  was  chained  to 
the  soldier;  what  passage  in  the  Acts  tends  to 
strengthen  this  idea  ? 

264.  What  price  did  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  pay 
for  the  hire  of  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
Israelites  ? 

265.  On  what  occasion  did  Samuel  express  a  feu 
that  Saul  would  kill  him  ? 

266.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  St  Paul  states  to 
what  tribe  he  belonged. 

267.  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of  ^ 
manna  in  the  wilderness  it  is  said,  "  He  that  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little 
had  no  lack."  Where  does  St  Paul  use  this  passage 
in  connection  with  almsgiving  ? 


ANSWEBS  TO   QUESTIONS  ON   PAOK   640. 

249.  "  And  they  said  unto  Him,  Behold  thy  mother 
and  thy  brethren  seek  for  thee.  And  He  answered 
them  saying.  Who  is  my  mother  or  my  brethiea? 
And  He  looked  round  about  on  them  which  sat  aboat 
Him,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren! 
For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  my  sister,  and  mother"  (Mark  iii 
32—36). 

250.  That  the  daughters  should  marry  to  someone 
in  their  own  tribe  (Numbers  zzxvl.  6). 

251.  The  turning  water  into  wine  (John  iL  7—11). 
The  feeding  the  multitudes  on  two  occasions  with  % 
few  loaves  and  fishes  (Matt.  xiv.  16 — 21  and  xt. 
34—38). 

252.  To  illustrate  Qod's  dealings  with  those  of  the 
houses  of  Judah  who  had  gone  into  captivity,  and 
with  those  who  were  left  behind  in  Jerusalem  (Jez«- 
miah  zziv.  1 — 3). 

253.  The  fear  that  the  children  of  Israel  f^ 
towards  those  nations  who  used  them  (Joshua  xriL 
16 ;  Judges  1.  19  and  iv.  3). 

254.  "  All  the  congregation  brought  him  without 
the  camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died  " 
(Numbers  xv.  36). 

255.  **  Wherefore  we  would  have  oome  unto  yov, 
even  I,  Paul,  once  and  again,  but  Sataa  hindoed 
us  "  (1  Thees.  ii.  18). 

256.  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  and  bid 
them,  that  they  make  fringes  in  the  borders  of  tbesr 
garments ;  and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  tbd 
borders  a  riband  of  blue,  that  ye  nay  look  upcA  it 
and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Itfd 
and  do  them  "  (Numbers  xv.  38,  39). 


r,  down-tioddan,  oiime-ladeQ,  heart- 

^^^       He  lies  in  the  dust    Coat  thoa  not  tke  fint 

And  be  not,  by  tb;  too-ready  lips,  bXe  doom  apoben ; 
On  high  Bitti  the  Judge  irlio  may  jndge  hint  alone. 
ftU 


(Drmro  h  H.  C.  Suous.) 

THE     FIRST      STONE. 

He  bath  irinned.    Well,  who  hath  not?    If  to  ni 


To  each  and  to  all,  irhat  stem  justice  deema 

Not  a  man  of  ns  BTer  oonld  hope  to  fpun  faeftren. 
Not  e'er  the  etroit  g»te  of  sBlvalion  paw  tbrongb. 
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Forgive  him !    Who  arfc  thou  dar'st  flit  on  thy  neigh- 
bour 
In  self-assured  judgment  ?    Say,  hast  thou  no  spot  ? 
No  speck  on  thy  conscience  ?     Why  shouldest  thou 
labour 
To  prove  him  all  guilty,  yet  dream  thou  art  not  ? 


Oh,  hypocrite  !  know  that  far  sweeter  to  heaven 

The  tears  of  a  sinner  thap  those  of  the  just, 
As  fresh  scent  gains  the   rose  after  tempest  bath 
striven. 
And  sweeter  her  blossoms  bloom  out  of  the 
dust.  AsTi^T  H.  Baldwix. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL— AN  EVENTFUL  EVENING. 

T  was  indeed  a  happy  day  for  the  Wood- 
wards on  which  they  returned  to  the  dear 
old  house  at  Hampstead.  The  old  sweet 
smile  (which  she  had  bestowed  on  Netta) 
came  back  to  Mrs.  Woodward's  kind  face, 
and  Mr.  Woodward  recovered  his  health  in  the 
familiar  study  and  in  sight  of  the  wild  overgrown 
garden.  Fortune  smiled  on  them  too,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  was  offered  the  editorship  of  a  magazine, 
which  he  was  only  too  glad  to  accept,  and  so  things 
balanced  themselves  again,  and  the  burden  no  longer 
fell  upon  Dorothy. 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without 
you,  my  child,"  he  said  to  her  as  they  sat  in  the  study 
one  evening — ^the  study  which  looked  almost  the  same 
as  in  former  days,  for  they  found  t«  their  surprise 
that  George  Blakesley  had  bought  in  most  of  the 
things  which  had  been  in  it,  and  had  replaced  them 
as  a  pleasant  surprise  on  their  return.  **  You  have 
saved  us  all  from  ruin,"  he  went  on.  "  There  would 
have  been  nothing  but  starvation  or  the  workhouse 
for  us  if  you  had  not  kept  the  family  together.  I  did 
not  think  there  was  so  much  in  you,  Dorothy." 

And  this  was  her  reward,  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  begun  to  Hve  not  only  for  herself  but  for  others, 
that  if  she  went  from  among  those  around  her  they 
would  miss,  not  merely  a  face  and  form  they  loved 
because  by  kinship  she  belonged  to  them,  but  that 
they  would  miss  also  the  work  her  hands  had  found 
to  do  and  the  thoughts  her  heart  conceived.  She 
had  learnt  to  make  herself  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  those  within  her  reach,  and  in  this 
satisfaction  to  find  her  own.  They  were  very  happy 
days,  those  of  the  first  six  months,  spent  in  the  old 
house.  The  garden  had  been  untouched,  and  the 
sycamore-tree '  camo  into  leaf,  and  all  looked  the 
same  as  in  years  past — 

"  The  same,  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 
Oh  never,  never  more." 

thought  Dorothy  as  she  wandered  down  the  moss- 
grown  pathway  with  Adrian  Puller,  "just  as  of  old." 

"  It  is  like  the  days  of  our  youth  returned,'*  he  said. 

•*  Oh  no,"  she  answered.  "  It  is  changed  altogether, 
and  we  most  of  all." 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  changed,  only  we  are  a  little 
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tired.     Tou  have  worked  too  hard,  and  I  have  never 
felt  satisfied  with  life." 

"  You  never  will,"  she  said,  simply. 

"  Yes  I  shall  some  day,"  he  answered,  looking  down 
at  the  frank  fearless  face  and  the  drooping  contn- 
dictory  eyes,  *'I  shall  be  some 'day,  when  I  haw 
secured  enough  to  buy  ease  (I  don't  mean  luzoiy), 
and  can  live  quietly  by  the  sea  and  dream  away  mj 
life,  and  no  longer  have  to  work.  Would  you  like 
that,  Dorothy?"  He  was  so  certain  she  loved  hin 
still,  as  she  had  done  in  days  gone  by  (and  as  he  had 
learnt  to  love  her  in  those  that  followed),  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  himself  about  &nj 
other  possibility. 

"  Ko,"  she  said,  almost  with  a  shudder.  "  I  should 
be  miserable,  you  cannot  really  mean  it !  yoa  voold 
not  waste  all  your  life  and  all  your  talents  and  lei 
your  energies  lie  dormant.  Life  was  given  us  for 
something  higher  than  that." 

"For  what  was  it  given  to  us,  you  little  Methodist? 
he  asked. 

"  To  work  and  to  help  others,  so  that  we  in  tun 
may  be  helped,  and  so  that  we  may  make  the  voili 
if  only  in  the  persons  of  the  one  or  two  around  ua, 
better  than  we  found  it ;  and  for  you,  Adrian,"  for 
her  reverence  had  vanished  with  her  love  for  him,  and 
she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name  now, "  you  hare 
talent,  and  can  not  only  help  others  with  it»  but  caa 
leave  your  work  to  delight  them  long  after  you  are 
forgotten,  or  only  your  name  is  remembered.  It  i^ 
not  one's  self  one  wants  remembered,  only  to  knov 
that  one's  works  are.  It  is  not  tnany  who  can  hope  for 
this,  but  you  can.  Such  as  I  can  only  try  to  mak^ 
the  passing  time  here  and  there  a  little  pleasant£r 
for  others,  but  even  this  is  no  mean  thing." 

"  What  an  odd  child  you  are,  Dorothy;  but  I  doa*t 
care  a  jot  for  these  things.  I  don't  tcant  fame,  ocly 
to  be  lazy  and  enjoy  myself  and  dream  away  my  lif^- 
Ceme  in  the  house  and  play  over  some  of  your  snat^rhes 
to  me,''  and  they  moved  down  the  dim  pathway. 

"But  you  must  care  for  these  things,"  she  said, 
"or  you  have  no  business  to  take  up  that  place  in  t^** 
world  which  a  better  worker  and  a  nobler  na*nn» 
might  occupy,  you  bar  up  the  way  for  him.  and  tht^  i* 
a  crime.  And  day-dreams  are  things  which  we  shenld 
only  value  as  we  try  to  fulfil  them.      We  nu^  t*^ 
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other  dreams  as  well,  and  we  want  rest  and  quiet  and 
all  that,  I  know,  but  there  can  be  no  real  rest  unless 
we  first  tire  ourselves  with  honest  work;  and  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  any  place  hereafter  in  the  Master's 
house  for  those  who  have  not  tried  to  do  Him  honour 
in  the  world."  He  let  her  hand  slide  from  his  arm. 
He  was  getting  afraid  of  the  girl — a  quaint  grave 
child  still  in  look  and  years,  who  talked  so  strangely. 

*'Come  into  the  house,"  he  said,  and  drew  her 
gently  through  the  dark  passage.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  were  in  the  study.  Tom  was  out,  and 
Will  and  Sally  had  gone  to  look  at  men  and  women, 
60  that  the  latter  might  carry  them  home  in  her 
memory,  and  draw  new  pictures.  They  went  through 
the  house  and  into  the  sitting-room,  furnished  with  I 
George  Blakesley's  *'  spider-legs  and  crockery,"  yet  still  \ 
bearing  a  vague  likeness  to  former  days  in  that  it 
contained  the  old  piano  and  the  glass  into  whieh 
BoUy  and  the  Beauty  had  looked  one  morning  long 
ago.  "  Come  and  play/'  he  said,  and  she,  glad  of  the 
rest,  sat  down  to  the  keys.  He  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  sat  leaning  back  on  an  old  un- 
comfortable sofa,  while  she  sent  odd  snatches  of  music, 
strange  and  sweet — like  herself,  Adrian  Fuller  thought 
— through  the  fast-darkening  room. 

"  I  wish  you  would  sing,"  he  said.  Dorothy  had 
taken  to  singing  to  herself  lately,  but  at  best  it  was 
a  poor  Httle  voice,  though  always  sweet  and  in  time. 

*'I  can't,'*  she  said. 

"  Yes  you  can,"  he  contradicted,  *'  and  I  like  your 
queer  little  voice ;  so  sing.'* 

She  gave  a  nervous  laugh,  that  ended  almost  in  a 
shudder.  It  was  so  like  one  of  the  lordly  speeches 
he  used  to  make  long  ago,  when  she  and  Tom  and 
Will  were  aU  children,  and  Sally  could  only  just 
toddle,  and  he  was  then  their  great  friend  and  play- 
fellow. It  seemed  like  an  echo  from  a  dead  summer. 
She  waited  a  minute,  and  then  began,  and  sang  song 
after  song,  till  she  thought  he  must  be  tired  or  asleep, 
for  he  made  no  sign,  not  that  she  had  been  thinking 
of  hii]^,  for  her  thoughts  had  been  far  away,  and 
the  tears  were  stealing  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"  What  sad  songs  they  are,"  he  said. 

"  I  like  sad  songs,"  she  answered,  drearily. 

"  What  was  that  one  you  was  singing  last  night  p 
I  liked  that,^'  he  said.  She  waited  a  moment  or  two 
and  then  began : — 

"  I  made  imother  gftrden,  yea. 

For  my  new  love, 
I  left  the  dead  rose  where  it  lay 

And  set  the  new  ahove. 
Why  did  the  rammer  not  hegin  P 

Why  did  my  heart  not  haste  P 
My  old  love  came  and  walked  therein 

And  made  my  garden  waste." 

The  symphony  died  away,  but  no  second  verse  came 
or  could  come  that  night,  the  sounds  from  the  piano 
ceased  altogether,  and  the  girl  sat  silently  before  it, 
hidden  by  the  friendly  darkness.  He  got  up,  and 
crossed  the  room  quickly,  and  knelt  beside  her  so  as 


to  be  level  with  the  face,  which,  he  could  dimly  see, 
was  buried  in  the  two  slender  hands  and  bent  forward 
over  the  keyboard. 

"I  understand  you,  you  foolish  child,"  he  said, 
soothingly.  She  looked  up  flushed  and  afraid;  he 
could  not  surely  dream  of  repeating  the  mistake  of 
long  ago,  she  thought.  "  But  we  understand  each  other 
now,  and  you  know  I  love  you  at  last,"  he  said,  gravely 
and  earnestly,  in  calm  assured  tones  such  as  Netta 
Woodward  with  all  her  fascination  had  never  listened 
to  froin  him.  She  looked  at  him  blankly,  hardly 
realising  what  he  meant,  and  he,  mistaking  her,  went 
on.  "  It  is  all  right  now,  and  we  belong  to  each  other, 
do  we  not,  Dorothy?  and  if  you  only  will  promise  not 
to  preach  any  more  sermons,"  he  put  in  almost  laugh- 
ing, for  he  had  no  idea  of  any  answer  but  one  from 
her,  "we  shall  lead  such  a  Happy  life  together  and"— 
but  she  managed  to  find  her  voice  at  last,  and  spoke, 
with  the  tears  still  on  her  cheeks,  and  a  voice  that  was 
firm  enough,  though  its  tone  was  sweet  and  gentle. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Adrian;  you  are  altogether 
mistaken ;  and  must  never  speak  to  me  like  this  any 
more,  for  I  should  like  us  always  to  be  friends." 

"What  do  you  mean,  child?"  he  asked,  aghast  at 
her  manner  rather  than  her  words,  not  that  he 
thought  it  really  meant  anything  but  the  only  one 
he  considered  possible.  "You  know  you  belong  to 
me,  and  you  shall,  you  little  goose." 

"  Oh  no,  no  I "  she  answered.     "It  is  all  gone  by, 
it  is  indeed.     Friends,  yes,  but  that  is  all,  Adrian ; 
never  anything  more." 
And  why  not  ? 

We  should  never  be  happy,  we  think  so  differently. 
We  used  to  be  alike  once  perhaps,  but  it  is  all  changed 
now,  and  if  we  lived  our  lives  together  we  should  still 
be  far  apart." 

"But  why  is  this?"  he  asked,  his  face  looking 
grave  and  anxious.  She  could  see  it  in  the  dark.  It 
was  such  a  handsome  face,  with  large  ^^j^eading  eyes, 
that  made  her  tremble  and  turn  away,  but  only 
because  a  remembrance  of  old  feelings  came  keenly 
back,  and,  for  a  moment,  she  "  saw  her  soul  in  last 
year's  glass"  and  wavered.  "You  cai*ed  for  me 
once ; "  and  feeling  her  wince,  he  added,  "  long  ago 
when  we  all  played  in  the  garden  together." 

"  Few  things  have  a  second  summer,  and  then  it  is 
generally  only  a  reflection  of  the  first,"  she  answered. 

"  It  was  Netta,  I  suppose.  She  spoilt  everything," 
he  said. 

"No,"  Dorothy  answered  quickly,  indignant  that 
he  should  try  to  make  a  woman  bear  the  blame. 
"  Tou  spoilt  her  life,  she  said  so !  If  you  had  really 
cared  for  her  as  you  pretended,  she  might  have  been 
different,  but  you  were  only  fascinated,  or  if  you  loved 
her  the  feeling  was  not  strong  enough  to  move  you 
from  your  love  of  ease." 

'*  I  say,  are  you  going  to  finish  your  song,  Doll  P  " 
said  a  voice  that  startled  them  to  their  feet.  "  We 
have  been  listening  to  jotxc  performance  and  want  to 
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ino^  wLat  you  left  off  for  ?  Are  yoa  two  spooning 
in  tbe  dai'k,  or  what  ?  "  It  was  Tom's  voice,  of  course. 
Dorothy  rushed  to  the  window,  and  opened  it. 

"Spooning,"  she  began,  indignantly,  *'we  were 
talking  *' — ^the  words  died  away  on  her  lips.  Tom 
was  leaning  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  house,  and 
tj  his  side  was  George  Blakesley. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  here  ? "  Adrian  Fuller 
asked. 

"Guessed  it,*'  answered  the  tormentor,  concisely^ 
"just  as  we  guessed  you  were  spooning." 

*'  Y/c  were  not  spooning,"  she  said,  excitedly,  almost 
crying  with  rage. 

"  Very  well,  DoUy  dear,"  he  said,  teasingly,  **  then 
she  wasn't  spooning." 

*'  We  were  listening  while  you  eang^  Miss  Wood- 
ward, and  as  you  did  not  finish  the  last  song,  we  got 
Impatient,"  George  Blakesley  said.  His  voice  and 
his  manner  were  the  same  as  ever,  but  he  called  her 
Miss  Woodward,  and  she  heard  it,  oh  so  plainly  I  "I 
know  the  song  you  were  singing — the  words  I  mean." 

•'  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  again,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  change  the  conversation,  and  wondering  also 
what  had  brought  him. 

**  I  know.  I  have  said  good-bye  to  all  my  friends, 
and  I  sail  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  "  he  was  really 
going,  then,  and  the  faint  hope  roused  in  her  heart  by 
hia  coming  died  out.  Then  a  silence  fell  on  the 
group— on  the  two  looking  out  and  the  two  looking 
m  at  the  window^  and  presently,  almost  mechanically, 


she  began  watching  a  carriage  in  the  distance,  whicli 
was  advancing  along  the  road,  the  lamps  lookicg 
Hke  two  fiery  eyes  in  the  distance.*  Dorothy's  heart 
was  standing  still,  and  her  hands  were  trembling  with 
suppressed  emotion,  and  she  saw  and  knew  and  heard 
nothing  till  Tom  exclaimed,  almost  with  a  shoot, 
"  Why,  it*s  stopping  here ! "  and  the  carriage  drew 
up,  and  by  the  fitful  light  of  the  lamps  she  saw, 
amidst  a  cloud  of  wraps,  the  face  of  Netta  the  Beauty. 

While  Tom  rushed  forward,  and  Adrian  Fuller 
went  slowly  round  to  the  door,  and  Dorothj,  in  her 
surprise  did  not  move,  George  Blakesley  turned  to  her. 

"  I  understand  it  all  perfectly  now,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  it  was  so  before  I  heard  the  song*  and  yoa 
brake  down  to-night.  I  knew  what  it  meant,  though 
Tom  never  guessed.  I  am  very  glad,  for  X  guess  the 
end,  and  know  he  loves  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Blakesley ! "  she  began,  the  tears  coming 
to  her  eyes. 

"  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  and  I  am  very  glad," 
he  said,  in  his  unchanged  manner,  and  then  he  pressed 
her  two  hands,  hanging  listlessly  over  the  window-sill, 
and  moved  off. 

"Oh  stay,  do  stay!  oh  do  come  in!"  she  entreated. 

*'No,"  he  said,  "I  have  said  good-bye  long  agov 
and  I  sail  the  day  after  to-morrow;"  and,  evidently 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  advent  of  the  Beauty,  he 
went,  and  she  had  no  power  to  keep  him,  only  to  feel 
something  that  was  like  a  sudden  feeling  of  despair. 

(2*0  he  corUinMed,) 
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T  was  as  king  cnly  over  their  single 
tribe  that  the  men  of  Judah  crowned 
David  at  Hebron.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  which  gave  the 
right  of  self-government  to  each  tribe, 
and  barred  the  interference  of  the  others, 
they  had  no  power  to  go  further,  nor  does 
any  step  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  David 
towards  inviting  or  constraining  the  other  tribes 
to  join  Judah  in  acknowledging  him  as  their  king 
all  through  those  five  years*  that  appear  to  have 
intervened  before  Abner  bad  Ishbosheth  pro- 
olaimed  as  king  over  Israel  at  Mahanaim.  Some- 
thing like  an  invitation  in  this  direction  may 
perhaps  be  detected  in  David's  message  to  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilcad.  Saul's  first  kingly  act  had 
been  to  rescue  the  Jabesh-Gileaditd^  when  on  the 
very  edge  of  a  fearful  calamity.     The  kindness 


*  Ishbosheth,  we  are  told,  reigxied  two  yean  over  Israel  (2 
flbm.  ii:  10),  and  David  relirned  seTen  and  a  half  yean  as  king  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  ID).  There  mnst,  therefore,  have  been  fire 
years  of  David's  reign  during  which  there  was  no  king  over 
IsxaeL 


thus  shown  they  did  not  forget,  and  the  day  oame 
for  them  to  requite  ic.     When  the  Philistines  came 
to  strip  the  slain  on  the  bloody  field  of  G^ilboa,  they 
found  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  of  his  three  sons. 
Cutting  off"  the  head,  and  stripping  off  the  armour 
of  Saul,  to  hang  them  up  as  trophies  in  their  great 
idol's  temple,  they  gibbeted  the  bodies  by  railing 
them  up  to  the  walls  of  Bethshan.      To  Jewish 
eye    and    feeling — ^among    a    people    whose    law 
forbad  the  suspension  of  a  dead  body,   even  of 
the  bodies  of  those  executed  for  the  worst  crimes, 
over  a  single  night— a  greater  indignity  could  not 
have  been  shown  to  them.    It  was  a  poor  and 
pitiful  thing  to  wreak  their  vengeance  thus  on  tbe 
lifeless  corpses.    It  gives  us,  however,  a  striking 
proof  of  how  complete  the  victory  of  Gilboa  was, 
and  how  thoroughly  the  terror  of  the  conquerors 
hjad  pervaded  the  northern  districts  of  the  land, 
that  not  an  Israelite  was  found  there  bold  enongh 
or  grateful  enough  to  rescue  these  bodies  from  the 
shameful  exposure.     The  Jabesh-Gileaditea  took 
that  burden  and  honour  upon  themselves.    In  hoe 
of  a  Philistine  garrison,  by  a  rapid  night  aiaicfa. 
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they  took  the  bodies  down,  burned  them,  that  they 
might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  second  such  indig- 
nity being  put  upon  them,  and  buried  what  bones 
the  hasty  fire  had  left  beneath  a  memorial  tree — ^a 
deed  which,  when  reported  to  David,  kindled  the 
liveliest  admiration,  the  warmest  approval.      In- 
stantly a  message  was  sent  off  to  the  Jabesh- 
6ileadites>  applauding  to  the  highest  what  they  had 
done>  speaking  of  it  indeed  as  if  it  were  a  favour 
bestowed  upon  himself.     Had  it  been  his  own 
sons    whose    bodies    had    been    borne    thus    to 
honourable  burial  he  could  not  have  thanked  them 
more   cordially  than  he  did.      Beyond  however 
the  generous  grateful  feeling  that  breathes  through- 
out the  message,  there  might  have  been  a  wise  yet 
delicate  policy  in  his  saying  to  them,  "  And  now 
the  Lord  show  kindness  and  truth  unto  you ;  and 
I  also  will  requite  you  this  kindness,  because  ye 
have  done  tnis  thing.     Now,  therefore,  let  your 
hands  be  strengthened,  and  be  ye  valiant,  for  your 
master  Saul  is  dead,  and  also  the  house  of  Judah 
have  anointed  me  king  over  them."  He  speaks  as  one 
haying  official  right  to  acknowledge  and  reward  an 
acj  of  public  virtue ;  and,  by  telling  what  the  house 
of  Judah  had  done,  hints  at  what  the  other  tribes 
might  do  also.     Summoning  them  to  valiant  action 
against  the  oommon  enemy,  he  virtually  promises 
them  his  protection — a  promise  that  took  in  more 
than  the  Jabesh-Gileadites,  that  gave  all  Israel  to 
know  that  David  was  nnder  no  such  ties  of  recent 
obligation  to  the  Philistines  as  would  interfere  in 
any  wise  with  the  duty  he  owed  to  all  that  sought 
the  shelter  of  his  throne.     Such  was  the  only 
attempt — assuredly  a  very  modest  and  gentle  one 
— ^to  Bw&y  the  movements  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  tribes.    Left  wholly  to  themselves,  these 
tribes,  after  some  petty  displays  of  tribal  jealousy, 
would  have  fallen  in  with  Judah  in  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  David.    Left  wholly  to  himself, 
Ishbosheth   would  never  have  set  himself  up  as 
a  rival  to  David.      He  had  not  the  ability,  if  he 
had  had  the  ambition,  to  occupy  such  a  post.     He 
had  however  in  his  cousin  Abner  one  with  am- 
bition and  ability  equal  to  that  or  any  task.    His 
near    relationship    to    Saul,  the  high  place   he 
had  held  as  chief  captain  of  the  army,  the  pre- 
eminent ability  that  he  had  shown  in  the  many 
public  services  he  had  rendered,  all  conspired  to 
|2^ive  him  great  weight  with  the  people.    The  oppor- 
tunity was  an  inviting  one.      None  knew  better 
the  iiTOsolution  and  incapacity  of  Ishbosheth  than 
Abner.     Could  he  succeed  in  planting  him  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  the  power  would  all  virtually  be 
in  his  hands,  otherwise  his  consequence  and  influ- 
ence in   the  state  must  be  comparatively  small 
David  had  relatives  of  his  own — captains  trained 
under  his  own  eye — to  elevate  and  to    reward. 
Keeping  Israel  well  in  hand,  holding  them  back 
from  joining  Judah  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 


prematurely  kindling  again  the  strife  with  the 
Philistine,  slow  and  weary,  he  waited  full  five 
years,  and  when  at  last  it  seemed  to  him  that  all 
was  ripe  for  action,  knowing  well  that  it  would  bo 
by  the  tribes  beyond  the  river  that  the  scale  would 
be  turned,  and  that  it  was  in  their  territory  alone 
that  the  new  king  could  at  first  at  least  be  safe,  he 
carried  Ishbosheth  to  Mahanaim,  and  there  had 
him  proclaimed  king. 

It  does  not  appear  that  David  took  any  steps  to 
thwart  the  project  thus  carried  out,  and  had  Abner 
been  content  to  remain  at  Mahanium,  consolidating^ 
there  the  kingdom  ho  had  set  up,  David  would  have 
remained  at  Hebron,  peaceably  awaiting  the  will 
of  God.  But  Abner  had  grown  bold  and  over- 
confident. He  mistook  the  inactivity  of  David. 
Timidity,  he  well  knew,  was  foreign  to  David's 
spirit ;  he  attributed  it,  therefore,  to  conscious 
weakness.  Under  this  impression  he  led  a  large 
and  threatening  force  to  Gibeon,  on  the  confines 
of  Judah,  with  evident  intention  of  attack.  He 
thus  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
civil  war  which  followed,  and  for  every  drop  "qf 
Israelitish  blood  that  was  shed  in  it  must  he  be  held 
guilty.  Threatened  in  such  a  way,  David  took 
measures  of  defence.  He  did  not  however,  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  meditated  aggressive 
action,  lead  out  his  army  in  person.  Remaining 
himself  at  Hebron,  he  devolved  this  office  on  JoaV^ 
whose  whole  conduct  in  the  affair  that  followed — 
the  readiness  with  which  he  recalled  his  men  from 
the  pursuit  when  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  have  reaped  still  larger  fruits  of  victory,  and 
especially  the  words  that  he  addressed  to  Abner 
(2  Sam.  ii.  27) — conspire  to  tell  us  that  his  orders 
had  been  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive.  But 
when  the  two  armies  stood  front  to  front  at  the 
pool  of  Gibeon,  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  collision. 
The  proposal  of  Abner,  to  set^tle  the  dispute  by  a 
passage  of  arms  between  twelve  chosen  soldiers  o» 
either  side,  reminds  of  like  incidents  both  in 
Boman  and  Scottish  story.  The  issue  in  this  case 
was  unique,  and  when  aU  the  twenty-four  cham* 
pions  lay  slain  before  their  eyes,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  two  armies  from  engaging  in  the 
conflict.  Some  sudden  panic  must  surely  hkve 
seized  upon  Abner's  soldiers.  They  must  have 
fled  at  the  first  onset,  else,  in  such  a  conffict, 
always  a  bloody  one  where  men  of  the  same 
nation  fight  with  one  another,  there  had  been  a 
larger  number  slain.  It  was  a  sense,  perhaps*  Qf 
the  unrighteousness  of  the  cause  they  were  fighting 
for  that  stripped  Abner's  soldiers  of  much  of  their 
strength,  and  turned  them  to  speedy  flight  la 
that  flight  we  mourn  the  early  death  of  the  light- 
footed  Asahel.  Undoubtedly  he  brought  tha^ 
death  upon  himself.  Twice  warned,  he  would  not 
turn  back ;  and  yet  how  natural  was  it  for  him  to 
neglect  the  warning,  borne  on  in  the  hurry  of  tto 
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pij^suit,  outstripping  all  his  comrades,  singling 
out  the  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  Abner  at 
every  atride,  the  glory  apparently  within  his 
reach  of  at  once  ridding  his  king  of  his  chief 
enemy,  and  restoring  peace  and  unity  to  Israel. 
We  follow  his  fleet  footsteps  with  trembling 
interest,  as  at  last  he  comes  up  quite  close  to  his 
foe,  and  as  that  backward  thrust  of  Abner's  spear 
transfixes  him,  quenching  that  young  life  in  all  its 
glowing  warmth,  stififening  those  active  limbs  into 
the  rigidity  of  death,  we  stand  still  for  a  moment, 
as  those  did  who  eame  to  the  place  where  he  fell 
down  dead,  to  drop  over  the  lifeless  body  the 
tribute  of  a  tear.  Abner  knew  well  to  what  this 
deed  exposed  him.  He  knew  that,  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  the  land,  the  duty  of  avenging  the  blood 
of  Asahel  lay  on  Joab  and  Abishai.  He  was  well 
aware  how  thoroughly  by  such  men  this  duty 
would  be  discharged.  But  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  treachery  which  cost  him  his  life. 

When  Joab  sounded  the  retreat,  in  hot  haste 
he  marched  night  and  day  till  he  got  back  to 
Hebron.  So  quick  continuous  march  of  a  vic- 
torious army  one  can  interpret  best  upon  the 
supposition  that  Joab  felt  that  he  had  exceeded  the 
king's  order,  and  was  eager,  before  any  other 
report  reached  David,  to  explain  in  person  the 
origin  and  issue  of  the  battle.  A  desultory  war, 
conducted,  it  would  appear  with  no  great  eager- 
ness, and  attended  with  no  important  results  on 
either  side,  ensued.  David  continued  to  act  mainly 
on  the  defensive,  and  Abner  felt  too  weak  to 
become  again  the  aggressor. 

In  this  war  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  house  of  Saul  weaker  and  weaker.  The 
eleven  tribes  were  losing  heart.  They  could  not 
but  contrast  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  David 
with  the  imbecility  and  feebleness  of  their  own 
king.  They  could  not  but  lament  a  division  that 
weakened  their  nation,  and  made  them  a  bye- word 
and  reproach  to  their  neighbours.  Above  all, 
they  could  not  but  feel  that,  in  contending  against 
David,  they  were  opposing  the  declared  will  of 
Him  whom  they  all  acknowledged  as  their  Sove- 
reign Head.  And  none  knew  all  this  better,  or 
fellj  it  more  keenly,  than  Abner.  He  was  too 
shrewd  a  man  not  to  recognise  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  task  ever  to  get  such  a  prince  as  Ish- 
bosheth  recognised  as  king  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
almost  as  hopeless  to  support  him  permanently, 
even  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  may  already 
^  have  made  up  his  mind  to  make  terms  with  David, 
and,  by  some  signal  service  rendered,  to  purchase 
safety  at  least,  if  not  promotion  and  honour,  at  his 
court  An  occasion  and  excr^se  for  his  doing  so 
was  given,  when  Ishbosheth  ventured  to  challenge 
and  condemn  him  for  having  taken  to  wife  Rizpab, 
the  daughter  of  Ai,  his  father's  concubine.    The 


jealousy  which  Ishbosheth  cherished  and  expressed 
may  have  even  gone  the  length  of 'attributing  to 
Abner  the  design  of  taking  hia  father's  crown,  as 
well  as   concubine.      However  this   was,  Abner 
flew  into  a  towering  passion,  swore  that  he  would 
translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Sail, 
and  proceeded  without  delay  to   make  good  his 
oath.     A  private  overture  was   made  to  David. 
Whatever  of  treachery  there  may  have  been  in  ii 
on  Abner's  part  towards  Ishbosheth,  David  sat? 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  welcome  it.   A  leajnif 
was  struck  between  them.    Abner  went  himself 
to  Hebron,  sounding  the  different  tribes  by  the 
way,  and  preparing  them  for  the  revolution  he 
had  undertaken  to  bring  about.     His  reception  a 
Hebron  was  all  that  he  could  have  desired;  and 
he  was  returning,  confident  of  success,  when  he 
was  followed  and  brought  back  by  Joab,  taken 
aside  by  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  basely  slain 
The  treacherous  deed  put  David  in  a  peculiarly 
difficult  position.    The  old  Arab  practice,  prevalent 
for  centuries  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, was,  that  when  a  man  was  slain,  whether 
justifiably  or  not,  the  nearest  of  kin  had  to  kil! 
the  man-slayer,  wherever  he  could  find  him.    The 
Mosaic  law,  so  far  from  setting  aside  or  condemn* 
ing  this  practice,  virtually  legalised  it.     It  made, 
indeed,  a  singular  provision,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  cities  of  refuge,  for  reducing  it  as  muph  as 
possible  to  a  nnllity,  by  making  it  bo  easy  for  the 
homicide  to  escape.     It  was  in  exercise  of  his  right 
as  the  blood-avenger,  that  Joab  slew  Abner.*  Had 
the  murder  been  oommitted  within  the  gates  cf 
Hebron,  which  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  he 
would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law ;  and,  high 
as^  his  position  was,  near  as  was  his  relationship 
to  David,  such  base  deceit,  as  well  as  cruelty,  had 
been  displayed,   that   the  law  would  have  been 
carried  out  against  him.    But  Joab  had  taken  good 
care  to  keep  within  its  guardianship,  by  leading 
Abner  aside  before  they  entered  into  the  city,  and 
slaying  him  without  its  gates. 

In  such  circumstances,  what  was  David  to  do  ? 
It  was  not  the  mere  rank  or  relationship  of  Joab 
that  restrained  him  from  punishing  him.  On  the 
day  when  they  crowned  him  king  at  Hebron,  he 
had  taken  a  solemn  oath  faithfully  to  administer 
the  law  of  Moses.  By  punishinsf  Joab,  was  he 
openly  to  violate  it  ?  It  only  remained,  that  he 
should  do  all,  short  of  punishing  the  deed  as  it 
deserved,  to  manifest  his  abhorrence :  and  conld 
more  of  this  kind  have  been  done  ?  Making  no 
account  of  what  Joab  might  think  or  say,  he  londly 
and  openly  condemned  this  act,  wiping  his  hands 
of  it,  denouncing  the  heaviest  vengeance  on  its 
perpetrator  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  29).  He  forced  Jofth 
himself  to  rend  his  clothes  and  put  on  sackcloth. 

*  Thia  has  been  doubted  and  denied  (see  Keil  and  DefatsscH 
but  ia  supported  by  the  authority  of  £wald. 
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and  stand  before  the  lifeless  body  of  Abner,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  guilt.  On  the  day  of  the 
interment,  the  king  himself  followed  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner;  and,  weeping  amid  the  weeping 
multitude,  poured  over  the  tomb  the  touching 
elegy  he  had  composed.  The  whole  day  of  the 
gloomy  funeral  he  would  touch  no  food  till  the 
sun  went  down,  and  at  its  close  he  turned  to  his 
servants  and  said,  "  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  P 
and  I  am  this  day  weak,  though  anointed  king : 
and  those  men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  too  hard 
for  me.  The  Lord  reward  the  doer  of  evil  according 
to  his  wickedness." 

It  was  no  doubt  desirable  that,  before  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  particularly  before  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  David  should  stand  acquitted  of 
all  complicity  with  Joab's  crime ;  and  there  may 
have  been  a  touch  of  wise  policy  in  such  prompt 
and  energetic  means  being  taken  to  effect  this ;  but 
there  was  such  a  transparent  honesty,  such  a  pure 
spontaneous  outQow  of  emotion  in  all  that  David 
said  and  did,  as  utterly  to  preclude  all  idea  of  dis- 
simulation. "  All  the  people  and  all  Israel  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  of  the  king  to  slay  Abner;" 
and  they  were  pleased  with  him,  and  proud  of 
bim,  as  they,  saw  him  weeping  over  the  grave. 

For  a  little  while  after  the  death  of  Abner,  the 
tottering  throne  of  Ishbosheth  still  stood,  till  two 
officers  of  his  guard,  penetrating  his  bed-chamber, 
took  him  as  he  lay  asleep,  slew  him,  beheaded 
him,  and  hurried  with  the  ghastly  trophy  in  their 
hands  to  lay  it  at  David's  feet,  reaping  an  igno- 
minious death  as  their  immediate  and  fit  reward. 
Then  "  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  David  unto 
Hebron."  Of  their  own  free  motion,  it  would 
seem,  unprompted,  ungnided,  they  came.  The 
tender  of  allegiance  was  made  and  accepted,  the 
league  was  struck,  the  oaths  were  taken ;  a  second 
time  David  was  anointed,  but  now  as  king  over 
all  the  land,  a  three  days*  feast  celebrating  the 
great  event. 

Upon  that  throne  to  which  he  thus  was  raised 
David  had  a  great  work  before  him.  He  had  to 
bind  together  the  scattered  and  hitherto  inde- 
pendent tribes  into  a  compact  and  coherent  com- 
munity. He  had  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  a  monarchy  that  was  to  last  for 


nearly  600  years.  He  had  to  meet  assault  after 
assault,  coming  from  the  nations  all  around,  and 
maintain  by  arms  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  his  country.  He  had  not  only  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  conflict  from  the  borders  of  Israel,  but  by 
many  a  foreign  war,  successfully  conducted,  to  add 
to  its  boundaries.  To  that  small  community  of 
Hebrews  he  had  to  give  a  place  and  a  name  among 
the  nations,  that  has  told  decidedly  an^  extensively 
on  the  character  and  destinies  of  the  entire  race 
of  mankind.  He  had  to  revivify  and  restore  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  reinstating  the  priesthood 
in  its  proper  place  of  authority  and  influence, 
laying  the  foundations,  in  fact,  of  the  Temple 
worship  organised  and  completed  by  Solomon. 
And  in  doing  this  he  had  to  furnish,  in  many 
saored  odes,  expressions  of  penitence,  of  trust,  of 
hope,  of  joy,  of  triumph,  such  in  their  compass, 
beauty,  force,  and  tenderness,  that  they  were 
destined  to  survive  even  the  fall  of  Judaism, 
outlast  all  his  other  works,  to  be  upon  the  lips  of 
all  devout  worshippers  of  the  Most  High  God  as 
long  as  this  globe  shall  last. 

For  tasks  so  singular  David  was  singularly 
prepared.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  upon 
the  thirty-seven  years  that  preceded  the  enthrone- 
ment at  Hebron.  A  childhood  in  a  dignified  home 
of  piety ;  a  shepherd  youth,  of  quiet  contemplation, 
among  the  hills,  the  harp  a-tuning  that  was  to 
lead  the  worship  of  the  world;  a  glimpse  at  a 
monarch's  court,  a  lesson  for  young  ambition  to 
lay  to  heart,  telling  how  uneasy  a  seat  a  throne 
may  be,  and  how  a  dark  and  troubled  spirit  can 
strip  it  of  all  power  to  gratify ;  a  sudden  elevation 
to  unbounded  popularity ;  proofs  given  of  wisdom 
in  council,  courage  on  the  battle-field ;  the  prospect 
of  standing  for  life  next  the  king;  as  sudden  a 
change  from  court  residence  and  high  honours  to 
outlawry,  exile,  and  bitter  years  of  merciless  per- 
secution ;  then  seven  and  a  half  years  of  restricted 
command,  of  patient  expectancy  of  practice  in  the 
art  of  ruling  at  Hebron — altogether  a  preparatory 
discipline  such  in  form  and  variety  as  few  men  in 
the  same  length  of  time  have  passed  through,  yet 
all  telling  in  qualifying  him  for  his  life-work. 
When  Heaven  has  some  great  work  to  do  it  finds 
the  right  instrument,  and  it  knows  how  to  fit  the 
instrument  for  the  workt 


LEAF 

HERE  green  is  all  the  common  kue 

Of  leaves,  there  seldom  comes  to  light 
A  greenness  for  the  blossoms  too. 
But  they  are  blue,  or  red,  or  white. 

With  my  dear  child's  last  dress  of  green. 
Her  face  of  blushing  white  was  seen. 
The  while  her  hair  hung  freely  down 
In  waving  locks  of  golden  brown. 


HUBS. 

The  chestnut  leaves  die  off  to  red. 
And  maple  leaves  in  yellow  die ; 

The  holly  leaves  in  brown  lie  dead, 
And  bramble  brown  and  grey  will  lie. 

But  she  lay  dead  as  white 's  a  sheet ; 
She  lay  as  white  as  flour  of  wheat ; 
And  she  was  folded  all  in  white. 
To  rise  an  angel  ever  bright. 
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BT  P.  M.  r.  SKENE,  AVTHOB  O: 

CHAPTEB   XLI. 
:AirWHILE    in    Modune 

Brunot'shoDEe  the  auiioiis 
hours  were  eloirljpMauifr, 
and  the  poor  iiiTaJid,  worn 
out  b7  the  snspense,  had 
fallen  asleep  at  last, 
aving  Mrs.  Pony  free  to 
de  and  eome  into  the  room 
l^rereljan  atUl  sat  at  the 
VBs  looking  out  at  the 
,  which  DOW  TtoB  bathed  in 
>f  a  beantifid  sunset,  and 
ng  of  John  Femberton's 
wistful  gBse  tonards  it  irhen  he  told  her  bov  bis. 
qnrit  longed  for  the  presence  of  his  Lord. 

'■  He  will  always  bo  bappy,"  thoaght  Mary, 
"  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  for  bis  heart  is  already 
in  faeaTen,"  and  then  her  thonghta  turned,  as  they 
e*er  did,  to  her  poor  Bertrand,  and  to  mournful 
speoolations  as  to  where,  even  in  that  moment,  be 
might  be. 

Mrs.  Parry,  meanwhile,  was  walking  restlessly 
about  the  room,  feeliog  more  and  moi'e  anxions  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  missing  ohild. 

There  had  been  a  saooessiou  of  sharp  quick  shots 
heard  not  very  far  from  fhe  bouse  a  short  time 
before ;  bat  cannonading  and  firing  of  all  Idnda  was  bo 
continn^y  going  on  around  them,  that  it  had  scarcely 
attnuded  their  att«ntion  at  all.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  door  opened,  and  Valerie  burst  in,  bareheaded, 
with  her  long  hair  tangled  in  confusion  on  ber 
shoulders,  her  drees  stained  and  torn,  and  her  face 
convalsed  with  passionate  weeping. 

"Oh  Maiy !  oil  nurse  Parry  I"  she  eiclumed; 
"myMr.  Pemberton!  my  poorMr.  Pembertonl  What 
Bholt  I  do P  oh  1  what  shall  I  do?"  and,  sobbing, 
almost  shrieking,  she  rushed  to  Mary,  who  had  risen, 
trembling,  and  hid  her  face  against  her,  while  ahe 
dung  to  her  hands. 

"  What  is  it,  Talerie 7  dearcbild,  try  and  tell  us  !" 
said  Mary.     "Where  is  Mr.  Pemberton  ?"' 

"  Lying  on  the  pavement.  Ob,  he  cannot  speak 
to  me ;  they  shot  at  him,  and  he  fell !  They  were 
trying  to  kiQ  me,  and  he  came  betweei^  me  and  the 
guns!  he  did  it  to  save  me!  Oh  my  Ur.  Pemberton  ! 
I  want  him  to  get  up  and  speak  to  me  1" 

Mrs.  Pairy  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  but  Uary, 
white  and  calm,  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Do  yoa  not  hear  Madame  Brunot  calling  ?  she 
has  been  awakened,  and  is  alarmed ;  go  and  tell  her 
Valerie  is  safe." 

Mrs.  Parry  obeyed,  and  then  Mary  mads  the  child 
drink  some  wine  and  water,  and  when  her  gasping 
Boba  had  a  little  subsided,  she  said  to  her,  "Now, 


Valerie,  try  and  describe   to   me   eiaetlr  the  ipcl 
where  Ur.  Pemberton  is  lying;  I  am  going  to  him  u 

"I  wUl  go  with  you  and  showyon:  Iwanttogote 
him,  my  dear,  dear  Mr,  Pemberton ! " 

"  But  will  it  be  safe  for  you  P  who  was  it  hiirt  Mr. 
FembertoQ  and  tried  to  kill  yon  P  " 

"  The  soldiers,  because  I  had  helped  Hen  Ekin ; 
but  they  have  gone  away.  Borne  pa(q>le  came  oet  of 
their  houses  when  the  shots  were  fired,  and  they  nid 
the  men  bad  killed  on  EngUahman,  and  the  Ea^iili 
mnhassadoT  would  be  angry,  and  then  the  soUicn 
all  ran  away,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  me;  ud 
I  want  to  go  to  my  poor  Mr.  Pemberton ;  I  >n  not 
afraid." 

"  We  will  ^o  there  at  once,  dear  child,"  said  Haij, 
hasteoing  to  quit  Uie  room  before  Mrs.  Parry,  tban 
she  bod  pnrposely  sent  away,  should  come  to  eiduB 
agunst  the  idea  of  ber  going  oat  in  her  weak  stale  cl 
convaleacenoe.  She  threw  a  scarf  lightly  over  her 
bead,  took  Valerie  by  the  band,  and  stole  down  Ibt 
stairs  and  oat  into  the  street. 

It  was  a  soft  lovely  evening,  calm  and  peaoeM; 
the  western  horizon  seemed  flooded  still  with  liqiiJ 
gold,  while  already  the  shadows  were  deepeoiag  oa 
the  earth. 

The  excited  child  drew  Mary  on  more  qoicUi 
almost  than  her  feeble  feet  coutd  carry  her,  but  Oitj 
had  not  far  to  go. 

It  had  been  impossible  fer  John  Pemberbn  U> 
bring  Valerie  home  without  passing  by  tlie  nuaed 
house  whence  Klein  hod  escaped;  and  there,  it  seemeil, 
the  vindictive  soldiers  bad  actoally  kept  witdi  Id 
intercept  the  poor  child,  whom  tbey  chose  to  belint 
could  reveal  to  them  some  Prusaias  plot  of  treachcTj- 
Possibly  they  might  hardly  have  meant  la  eomfa 
ber  death,  bnt,  as  she  afterwords  told  Mary,  th* 
moment  she  came  up  to  the  ruined  lionae  lislf  * 
dozen  of  them  rushed  cub  from  behind  its  bn^en 
walls,  where  they  bad  been  in  ambo^,  and  poDOMi 
npon  ber  with  shouts  of  triumph,  bot  initiitlj 
Pemberton'a  etrong  hands  bad  torn  her  ont  of  tltir 
grasp,  and  ha  heid  ber  safe  sheltered  within  fail 
arm  while  beconfiontadher  foee.  Then  had  ennudi 
terrible  stru^le,  of  which  Valerie  was  never  iHe  lo 
give  any  distinct  acoonnt-  Mary  was  now  about  to 
learn  what  had  been  its  fatal  result.  She  saw,  ti  U»T 
advanced,  a  group  of  persona  standing  in  a  drds  n 
the  pavement,  at  a  short  diatanoe  from  the  ram. 
among  whom  she  recognised  one  of  the  English  gentlt- 
men  associated  with  the  Society  for  the  Babef  n! 
the  Sick  and  Wounded,  and  several  ofBciala  Erom  Ho 
police-station.  They  made  ww  for  her  aa  she  cw* 
near,  and  then  ahe  saw  that  on  which  ttey  had  ta« 
gazing.     John  Pemberton  lay  stretched  out  on  tw 


"Yakrie  bant  in,  banhcaded."— ^  Wi, 
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stones,  his  calm  face  upturned  to  the  sunset  sky,  whose 
glory  fell  upon  it  with  a  soft  pure  light.  His  dark 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  blue  depths  above  his  head 
with  an  intense  full-orbed  gaze,  that  seemed  pregnant 
with  meaning,  and  his  pale  lips  were  illuminated 
with  a  bright  and  joyful  smile,  such  as  they  had 
seldom  worn  in  his  days  of  life  and  energy ;  yet^ 
radiant  and  peaceful  as  was  his  countenaAee,  it  bore 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  that  great  change  which 
gives  a  solemn  grandeur  even  to  the  features  of  the 
child  who  has  passed  through  the  mystery  of  death. 
It  was  so  few  hours,  however,  since  Maiy  had  seen 
him  full  of  animation  and  spirit,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  believe  he  had  already 
been  finally  severed  from  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity.  She  stood  watching  him  for  a  few 
minutes  in  sUence,  and  then  looked  round  appealingly 
to  the  Englishman. 

"  Is  he  really  quite  gone  ?"  she  whispered. 

''Quite,"  he  answered,  sorrowfully;  "he  must 
have  died  instantaneously ;  he  is  shot  through  the 
heart.  His  little  messenger  Pierron,  who  was  hover- 
ing near  him,  as  usual,  saw  the  deed  done,  and  came 
at  once  to  summon  me.  I  hurried  here  as  fast  as  a 
carriage  could  bring  me ;  but  I  saw  at  once  that  no 
human  aid  could  avail  him.  I  can  do  no  more  now 
than  arrange  for  his  removal,  and  afterwards  for  his 
interment,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  city, 
cannot  be  long  delayed." 

"  Let  him  be  brought  to  our  home,"  said  Mary — 
"  to  Madame  Bmnofs — ^tiU  you  are  obliged  to  take 
him  away ;  we  have  a  right  to  ask  it,  for  he  was  our 
truest  friend." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  In  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  their  house  he  lay  that  night  and  part  of 
the  next  day,  where  Mary  and  Valerie  went  continu- 
ally to  kiss  the  kind  hands  that  could  labour  for 
his  fellow-creatures  no  more,  and  to  lay  bunches  of 
snowdrops  and  violets  on  his  quiet  breast,  while  the 
little  children  played  round  his  bier,  fearless  of  the 
gentle  presence  that  was  only  associated  in  their 
mind  with  thoughts  of  love  and  tenderness. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day  he  was  borne  forth, 
and  taken  to  a  sunny  comer  of  the  vast  realm  of  the 
dead  at  P^rcS  la  Chaise. 

Mrs.  Parry  could  not  leave  the  invalid,  who  had 
been  greatly  shaken  by  the  terrible  events  of  the 
previous  day ;  so  Mary  Trevelyan  and  Valerie  alone 
stood  side  by  side,  and  saw  the  earth  heaped  over 
the  heart  that  had  been  so  pure  and  true.  When  at 
last  they  turned  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  noble, 
faithful  friend,  save  one  little  additional  mound 
among  the  thousands  that  are  gathered  there,  little 
Valerie  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrolled  weeping, 
while  Mary  walked,  calm  and  silent,  by  her  side. 
After  a  time  the  child  looked  up  into  the  fair  tranquil 
face,  and  said,  half  indignantly,  "  Are  you  not  sorry 
to  leave  him  all  alone  in  that  strange  place,  Mary  ?" 
Dear,  I  cannot  grieve  for  him,"  she  answered. 
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gently ;  **  for  I  know  that  he  has  gained  his  hearfi 
desire.  Though  we  have  laid  his  body  down  alone  in 
a  foreign  country,  his  happy  spirit  is  safe  in  bis 
native  land  of  paradise." 

"  But  he  will  never  speak  to  ns  again,  or  help  ns 
as  he  used  to  do." 

"  No,  Valerie ;  and  I  well  know  what  we  have  all 
lost  in  him.  I  cannot  think  how  we  are  to  go  on 
without  his  protecting  care.  But  would  it  not  U 
very  selfish  to  wish  him  back  in  this  sad  irorli, 
away  from  the  blessed  home  where  he  has  found 
his  Lord,  because  on  earth  he  can  labour  for  us  no 
more  ?  '* 

"  I  will  try  not  to  fret,  if  it  is  selfish,"  said  Valerie; 
"  but  I  shall  miss  him,  oh  so  much  !  " 

And  poor  Mary,  glad  as  she  was  for  his  sake  that 
his  longing  wish  was  granted,  could  echo  that  lament 
with  all  her  heart.  Who,  in  truth,  could  miss  his 
generous  help  as  she  would,  who  had  depended  on 
him  alone  for  sympathy  and  succour  in  that  vhidi 
was  the  very  life  of  her  life  ? 

Since  the  second  disappearance  of  Bertrand  Lisle, 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  total  absence  of  iny 
tidings  of  him,  every  one  but  Mary  herself  beliered 
that  he  must  have  succumbed  to  the  fever  fit)m 
which  he  was  suffering,  especially  after  his  expossK 
to  the  cold  of  that  winter*s  night;  but  she  nerer 
faltered  in  her  conviction  that,  had  he  died,  she  would 
have  known  it  in  the  innermost  depths  of  her  spirit, 
by  the  powerful  instinct  of  her  own  faithful  lore. 

All  the  time  that  she  lay  helpless  on  her  sick-bed 
she  knew  that  John  Femberton  had  persistenth 
sought  for  him,  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  thoagh 
without  the  least  hope  that  any  good  could  result 
from  it ;  and  now  she  was  well  aware  that  there  was 
no  one  left  but  herself  on  earth  who  either  coaM  or 
would  take  up  the  quest. 

Yes,  she  stood  alone — ^alone,  with  her  constancr  to 
that  one  love  ;  but  her  heart  only  grew  the  stronger 
on  his  behalf  from  the  sense  that  all  others  had  for* 
saken  him  ;  if  he  were  alive  at  all,  it  was  certain  tBit 
he  must  be  in  Paris ;  and  if  in  Paris  in  its  present 
state,  it  was  equally  certain  that  he  must  be  in  pus 
and  suffering ;  therefore,  as  she  passed  out  from  tlifl 
gate  of  P^re  la  ChaiBC,  and  left  her  only  helper  in  bis 
quiet  g^ave,  she  took  the  solemn  resolution  that  i^i 
would  devote  all  the  strength  and  power  which  yet 
remained  in  her  weakened  frame  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  Bertrand  Lisle,  and  briifg  him  saoconr,  if  it 
could  yet  avail  him.      

CHAPTER  XLn. 
Mabt  Teevbltan's  first  st«p  in  her  difficult  ^nde^ 
taking  was  to  visit  in  succession  the  various  hospitab 
of  Paris,  all  of  which  had  ambulances  attached  to 
them  for  the  succour  of  the  wounded ;  and  one  and 
all  were  filled  to  overfiowing.  It  would  not  be  easj 
to  describe  how  much  it  cost  Mary,  with  her  pecu- 
liarly retiring  and  quiet  nature,  to  go  thus  ^^ 
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from  place  to  place^  searching  the  ranks  of  the  sick 
for  the  one  face  she  so  pined  to  see.  Bufc,  in  the 
disorganised  state  of  the  capital,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  a  young  girl  presenting  herself,  either 
at  the  barracks  or  on  the  ramparts,  in  search  of  a 
missing  friend ;  and  thither  Mary  fully  meant  to  go, 
at  least  to  make  inquiries,  if  her  search  through  the 
hospitals  proved  of  no  avail. 

Nearly  a  week  was  thus  occupied  in  going  from 
one  soene  of  suffering  to  another,  and  still  she  found 
not  a  trace  of  her  lost  love  to  cheer  her  in  her  pain- 
ful pilgrimage.  At  last  she  came,  in  the  course  of 
her  search,  to  the  hospital  of  Notre  Dame  de  Piti^, 
where  she  had  herself  worked  so  long  in  the  early 
part  of  the  siege ;  and  here  she  was  brightened  by 
the  warm  welcome  which  her  little  friend  Marthe 
bestowed  upon  her  the  moment  she  saw  her. 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle  Marie!"  she  exclaimed;  "I 
have  so  often  wished  for  you,  and  wondered  why  you 
did  not  come  back  to  us.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had 
grone  home  to  paradise;  for  you  are  a  little  saint, 
you  know  I     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  very  ill,  dear  Marthe,  and  in  great 
trouble,  or  I  would  have  come  to  see  you." 

"  Ah !  you  do  look  iU — so  thin  and  pale ;  but,  for 
that  matter,  we  shall  all  soon  be  walking  skeletons, 
if  this  terrible  siege  goes  on  much  longer.  We  live 
on  com  and  rice,  and  have  very  little  else  to  give 
even  our  patients,  now  we  have  eaten  up  aJl  our 
cats." 

"What!  even  the  pretty  tabby  that  you  were  so 
fond  of  ? "  said  Mary,  with  a  sad  smile.  '*  Surely* 
you  did  not  arrive  at  making  her  serve  for  your 
dinner  ? " 

"Ah,  but  I  did!  She  was  a  charming  cat,  and 
most  caressing  in  her  ways ;  but  I  ate  her  myself,  my 
dear  friend.  I  am  stout,  and  I  require  nourishment." 
And,  truth  to  tell,  Marthe's  appearance  strongly  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  either  the  cats  or  some 
other  condiments  had  nourished  her  frame  very  satis- 
factorily. *'  Are  you  coming  to  work  with  us  again, 
my  dear  ?  "  she  continued. 

"Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may,"  answered  Mary; 
"but  for  the  present  I  must  devote  myself  entirely 
to  the  search  for  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  been 
missing  some  weeks.  I  fear  he  is  lying  ill  some- 
where; and  I  thought  he  might  have  been  brought  to 
your  ambulance." 

"Come  and  see,"  exclaimed  Marthe,  catching  her 
by  the  hand,  and  drawing  her  on  to  the  sheds 
where  the  sick  were  lying;  and  once  more  she 
made  her  sad  inspection  from  bed  to  bed,  but  with 
the  usual  result:  Bertrand  Lisle  was  not  amongst 
the  sufferers  there.  Mary  felt  m»re  than  usually 
desponding  when  she  found  that  it  was  so ;  for  this 
was  the  last  hospital  on  her  list,  and  even  her  strong 
faith  in  her  own  sympathetic  instincts  could  not 
altogether  save  her  from  the  terrible  misgiving 
that  she  should  never  find  her  Bertrand,  unless  she  I 


could  look  through  the  g^ves  in  P^re  la  Chaise  or 
Montmartre.  This  thought  brought  silent  tears  to 
her  eyes,  as  she  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
on  a  seat  in  the  courtyard,  and  her  distress  was 
quickly  noticed  by  the  shrewd  Marthe. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  him,  my  dear  child,"  she  said« 
taking  a  seat  beside  ^ary ;  "  and  perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  help  you.  Who  and  what  was  he?  and  how 
did  he  disappear  P  " 

Mary  was  thankful  to  catch  at  any  advice  or 
assistance  that  could  be  given  her ;  and  she  at  once 
told  the  quick-witted  little  woman  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Bertraod's  stay  in  Paris,  so  far  as  she 
knew  them,  and  of  his  flight,  under  the  pressure  of 
a  sudden  sheck,  from  the  Church  of  the  Trinity. 

"  You  mean  that  he  was  quite  delirious  when  he 
made  his  way  into  the  streets  that  night?"  asked 
Marthe. 

"Yes,  quite;  there  oould  be  no  doubt  of  it.  He 
was  in  high  fever,  and  had  been  light-headed  through 
the  day." 

"  Then,  tall  me,  have  you  sought  him  at  the  Sal- 
petri^re  ?  "  said  the  nun. 

"No,"  said  Mary,  eagerly;  "I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  itw     Is  it  a  hospital  ?  " 

"  At  the  present  moment  it  is,  because  they  have 
an  ambulanoe  attached  to  the  institution,  like  the 
rest  of  US;  but  at  ordinary  times  it  is  simply  a 
refuge  for  the  aged  and  the  poor,  and  also — ^mark 
this — for  the  insane.  It  seems  to  me  more  ♦^^Hftn 
likely  that  whoever  met  your  poor  friend  wandering 
about  that  night  in  a  state  of  delirium  would  con- 
clude he  was  insane,  and  consign  him  at  onoe  to  the 
Salx>etri^.    Probably  the  police  took  him  there." 

"  Oh,  Marthe,  let  me  go  !  "  ezdaimed  Mary,  start- 
ing to  her  feet;  "I  feel  sure  you  are  right;  I 
believe  I  shall  find  him  at  last.  Oh,  how  can  I  thank 
you  enough !" 

Mary  was  moved  quite  out  of  her  usual  calmness* 
and  seemed  hardly  to  know  what  she  was  saying,  as, 
with  trembling  hands,  she  tried  to  tie  on  her  hat, 
and  hastened  to  the  gate. 

"Well,  well !"  said  Marthe,  with  a  comical  smile, 
"it  seems  these  quiet  English  people  can  excite 
themselves  sometimes.  This  monsieur  will  not  come 
back  to  life  for  nothing,  if  he  is  found." 

But  Mary  was  too  much  agitated  to  heed  her 
playful  sarcasm.  She  had  quickly  embraced  the  good 
woman  in  French  fashion,  on  both  cheeks,  and  was 
already  at  the  outer  entrance,  telling  Fierron,  whem 
she  had  enlisted  in  her  service,  and  who  was  waiting 
for  her  there,  to  call  a  cab  for  her  as  quickly  as 
possible.  She  was  soon  driving  away,  while  Marthe 
waved  her  adieux;  and  Mary  went  on  with  a 
glow  of  hope  at  her  heart,  which  she  felt  had  at 
last  a  foundation  in  reason.  At  length  she  had 
reached  the  outer  lodge  of  the  vast  building,  the 
Salpetri^re,  which  shelters  within  its  walls  haindreds 
of  those  who  are  suffering  from  almost  eveiy  form 
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of  earthly  misery.  The  porter  admitted  her,  but  she 
found,  as  she  had  expected,  that  it  would  be  neoessaiy 
for  her  to  see  the  director  before  she  oonld  ascertain 
if  any  one  answering  to  the  description  of  Bertrand 
Lisle  had  been  admitted  into  the  institution.  She 
had  to  wait  some  time  before  be  was  at  liberty,  and 
she  walked  up  and  down  the  gpravel  walk  in  front  of 
the  door,  looking  up  with  longing  eyes  at  the  stout 
old  walls.  At  last  the  tedious  delay  was  over,  and 
she  was  ushered  into  the  director's  room.  He  soon 
became  interested  in  her  simple  quiet  account  of 
the  long  search  for  Bertrand  Lisle;  and  the  hope 
she  now  felt  that  He  might  have  found  shelt«r  in 
the  Sa^>etn^,  and  the  immistakable  emotion  and 
anxiety  which  showed  itself  even  through  ber  self- 
controlled  manner,  touched  the  business-like  o£B.cial 
so  much  that  he  was  ready  to  spare  no  pains  to 
ascertain  if  indeed  the  friend  she  sougbt  was  num- 
bered among  the  thousand  inmates  of  this  hospitable 
refuge. 

"  I  am  nearly  sure  that  we  have  had  sudh  a  case 
as  you  describe,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  can  ascertain  en 
referring  to  our  books.  I  am  not  certain  that  he  is 
still  with  us." 

Mary's  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  Could  it  be 
that  she  was  about  to  lose  the  trace  of  him  once  again, 
when  she  had  seemed  so  near  success?  She  sat 
white  and  breathless,  but  still  as  ever,  while  the 
director  ran  bis  finger  down  column  after  column  of 
the  official  book.     Suddenly  he  clapped  his  hands. 

"Ah !  here  we  have  him,  I  do  believe."  And  he 
read  out  from  the  page:  "No.  724;  of&ser;  brought 
by  the  police ;  supposed  to  be  insane ;  found  to  be 
suffering  from  brain  fever;  attended  by  Br.  Cruvllliers 
for  eight  weeks;  convalescent;  gives  his  name  as 
Bertrand  de  L'Isle,  but  speaks  with  a  British  accent, 
and  looks  Uke  an  Englishman. 

''  Look  at  this  case,  monsieur,"  said  the  director 
to  the  doctor,  pointing  to  the  entry  in  the  book — 
"  what  can  you  tell  this  lady  about  it  ?  is  the  patient 
still  here  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  has  quite  recovered  from  his  attack  of 
brain  fever,  but '  it  has  left  a  weakness  of  the  lower 
limbs  which  renders  him  perfectly  helpless  for  the 
present,  though  it  is  a  mere  temporary  result  of  his 
illness.  I  have  kept  him  here  because  he  seemed  to 
hove  no  friends  to  whom  he  could  go;  and  in  the 
present  miserable  state  of  Paris  he  is  likely  to  get 
better  nourishment  with  us  than  he  could  elsewhere ; 
but  a  change  would  do  him  good ;  he  is  very  melan- 
choly." 

"Perhaps  the  visit  of  this  lady  will  make  an 
improvement  in  that  respect,"  said  the  director, 
glancing  with  a  smile  at  Mary,  who  had  started  to 
her  feet,  and  was  standing  with  heaving  chest  and 
tremulous  lips,  and  eyes  full  of  joyous  light.  "  Will 
you  conduct  her  to  him  at  once,  monsieur?"  he 
added. 

"Willingly,"  said  the  doctor.     "This  way,  made- 


moiselle." And  with  quick,  short  steps  he  hastened 
on  down  a  long  passage;  while  she  followed,  hardly 
able  to  bear  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  hex  heui 
in  its  intense  thankfulness. 

"  Monsieur  de  L'Isle  is  not  able  to  walk,"  nid 
the  doctor,  "  but  I  have  had  him  carried  into  a  snuU 
private  garden  we  have  for  our  own  use,  where  be 
can  ei\joy  the  air  and  sunshine  undisturbed  bj  the 
other  patients.  It  is  here  you  will  find  him,"  be 
continued,  opening  a  door  in  the  corridor,  which  led 
out  into  a  small  enclosure  ;  "  but  I  will  not  intrude 
upon  your  happy  meeting,  mademoiselle."  And 
standing  aside  to  let  Mary  pass  out,  he  made  her 
an  elaborate  bow,  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and 
departed.  Mary  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  then 
caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  to  sappot 
herself,  as  the  strong  tide  of  feeling  swept  over  her, 
and  made  her  trembling  knees  bend  under  her. 

Bertrand  was  reclining  in  a  wheel-chair,  with  hk 
face  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  from  where  she 
stood ;  he  was  gazing  at  the  flight  of  a  bird  that 
was  winging  its  way  high  up  over  the  smoke  of  the 
cannonading,  as  if  it  sought  to  leave  the  beleaguered 
city  far  behind  it.  The  wistful  sadness  of  his  look 
seemed  to  show  how  gladly  he  too  would  have  escaped 
from  the  spot  to  which  his  weakness  oonfined  him; 
but  although  he  was  pale  and  thin,  and  the  simoj 
brightness  of  his  face  seemed  dimmed,  there  waa 
Uttle  change  in  the  familiar  oountenanoe  which  hid 
haunted  Mary's  thoughts  by  night  and  day  for  so 
many  dreary  months.  She  stood  there  trembling 
seized  with  a  sudden  timidity.  Now  that  the  goal  of 
all  her  hopes  was  won,  perhaps  Bertrand  would  sot 
wish  to  see  her,  she  thought;  he  did  not  love  her; 
he  had  left  her  for  Lurline.  Though  Lurline  wai 
false,  it  did  not  make  herself  more  dear;  might  he  not 
mistake  her  motive  in  seeking  him  ?  The  courage 
failed  her  altogether  to  move  a  step  nearer  to  him. 
How  long  she  might  have  stood  there  it  were  hard 
to  say;  but  fortunately  the  bird  which  Bertraod 
was  watching  soared  finally  out  of  sight  He 
lowered  his  g^e,  and  slowly  turned  his  head ;  then 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  slight  graceful  figure,  the  sweet 
fair  face,  with  its  tender,  touching  ezpressioo,  flo 
wistful  and  yet  so  timid,  and  instantly  there  flashed 
into  his  look  a  rapture  which  was  unmistakably 
even  to  her  trembling  heart.  He  uttered  her  Dase 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  and,  forgetting  his  helplessness,  he 
made  an  effort  to  start  from  his  chair  and  rush  tohff, 
but  his  limbs  failed  him,  he  sunk  back  into  it  agaiSf 
and  could  only  stretch  out  his  arm,  exclaiming,  "  Ob 
Maiy,  Mary,  my  darling !  come  to  me !  can  it  h^ 
possible,  is  it  your  very  self  ?  " 

Then  she  went  to  his  side,  and,  as  he  seiied  her 
hands,  and  clasped  them  in  his  own,  he  let  his  hea^ 
fall  down  upon  them,  and  she  heard  him  murmoric^ 
words  of  thanksgiving  to  the  compassionate  God, 
who  had  let  him  look  upon  her  face  again. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Chapter  to  he  read — Matt,  »v.  {part  of). 

NTBODUCTION.  Our  last  lesaon  on  a 
miracle  saw  Christ  healing  the  noble- 
man's son.  Where  was  it  P  Christ  again  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum.  Which 
disciples  lived  there  ?  What  was  their  occupation  ? 
Was  now  going  to  show  these  fishermen  His  power 
over  the  sea,  that  their  faith  in  Him  might  be 
strengthened. 

I.  Chbist  on  the  Mountain.  (Bead  22,  23). 
What  great  miracle  had  Christ  just  worked  ?  for  how 
many  people  P  After  seeing  this  great  miracle  they 
bogan  to  think — ^What  a  wonderful  man  this  is !  He 
can  provide  food  for  a  vast  number ;  He  will  do  for 
our  king ;  so  they  began  to  think  of  keeping  Him  by 
force  (John  vi  15).  How  could  He  escape  from 
them  P  does  not  wish  to  entangle  the  disciples  in  a 
tumult,  so  sends  them  to  the  boat — ^probably  Peter's 
— while  He  dismissed  the  crowd.  How  had  He 
escaped  violence  once  before  at  Kazareth  (Luke  iv. 
30)  ?  so  now,  in  some  quiet  dignified  way,  parts  from 
them,  and  ascends  the  mountain.  Why  does  He  go 
there  P  Has  had  a  long  day  with  large  crowds ;  has 
healed  a  great  many  sick,  fed  them,  taught  them. 
Surely  He  will  now  seek  rest !  What  does  He  want 
first  P  prayer,  communion  with  God,  rest  and 
refreshment  for  the  soul  before  the  body.  Picture 
the  Saviour  amid  evemng  mists  slowly  climbing  the 
hill,  watching  disciples  in  boat  in  the  distance,  then 
kneeling  down  in  some  sheltered  spot,  communing 
with  God.  What  lessons  can  we  learn  P  (1)  Thought 
for  others.  The  disciples  sent  out  of  reach  of  disturb- 
ance. Christ  thought  of  Himself  last.  How  different 
to  many  children !  but  true  love  "  seeketh  not  her 
own "  (1  Cor.  ziu.  5).  (2)  TJie  privilege  of  prayer. 
Most  children  pray  as  a  duty ;  how  many  value  it, 
love  it  P  Christ  loved  prayer  because  loved  God.  So 
with  all ;  if  realise  God  as  a  Father  who  delights  in 
His  children,  will  then  love  Him,  and  love  to  pour  out 
hearts  in  prayer.  Bemind  how  often  read  of  prayer 
in  open  air — ^Isaac  in  the  fields  (Gen.  xxiv.  63), 
Peter  on  house-top  (Acts  x.  9),  Paul  by  river-side 
(Acts  xvi.  13) — so  all  may  commune  with  God  in  quiet 
moments,  in  walks,  intervals  of  business,  &c. 

n.  Chsist  on  the  Sea.  (Bead  24—33).  Now 
turn  to  disciples.  Had  started  late;  but  skilful 
fishermen,  accustomed  to  Lake  of  Galilee,  would 
expect  soon  to  row  across  to  other  side;  but  now 
wind  has  changed ;  no  longer  favourable ;  obliged  to 
get  out  long  oars  (Mark  vi.  48)  ;  still  make  no  way ; 
waves  high,  dashing  ever  sides,  boat  taking  in  water ; 
all  the  while  where  is  Jesus  ?  watching  them,  never 
losing  sight,  waits  till  have  exhausted  all  efforts, 
then  goes  to  them ;  at  what  o'clock  P    From  Mark 


xiv.  35  show  the  four  night  watches :  this  then 
between  8.0  a.x.  and  6.0  ▲.%.,  same  as  "  the  morning.*' 
How  do  they  feel?  cannot  wonder  at  any  person's 
fear  at  seeing  a  disembodied  spirit ;  we  should  feel 
same  fear;  but  how  was  their  fear  removed?  they 
knew  His  voice,  as  Mary  at  the  tomb  (John  xx.  16). 
What  did  He  say  P  They  had  had  too  many  proofs  of 
His  power  and  love  to  doubt  any  more ;  it  was  their 
Lord ;  they  needed  no  more. 

111.  Chbist  aAvma  Pbtee.  YHiich  disciple 
wanted  to  go  on  the  water  P  Had  seen  Christ  cause 
the  fishes  to  collect  for  him  on  this  same  sea  (Luke 
V.  8),  will  He  let  him  now  walk  on  the  sea  as  He 
does  P  What  was  the  answer  ?  Picture  the  fisher- 
man getting  over  the  sides  of  the  deck,  holding  by 
the  ropes ;  now  starting  on  his  walk  over  the  waves  to 
where  Jesus  stands;  the  Saviour  calmly  watching 
him ;  he  walks  bravely  on  a  few  steps,  with  eye  on 
Saviour ;  now  sees  large  wave  coming ;  heart  shrinks* 
faith  fails ;  begins  to  sink ;  still  has  faith  left  to  C17 
for  help.  Was  such  a  cry  ever  in  vain  ?  How  soon 
does  Christ  help  him  ?  Gives  gentle  rebuke,  but  strong 
help.  Now  the  two  together,  climb  over  the  sides  of 
the  boat»  and  are  welcomed  by  their  friends.  What 
happened  to  the  sea  at  once  P  and  what  did  all  in  the 
ship  do  P  Yes,  when  He  multiplied  the  loaves  they 
wished  to  make  Him  King,  now  worship  Him  as  €k>d 

Pbacticaii  Lessons.  Christ's  presence  inspires 
(1)  Joy.  As  soon  as  He  called  to  them  and  they 
realised  His  presence,  were  of  "good  dieer."  So 
after  Besurrection,  in  the  upper  room  disciples  were 
glai  (John  xx.  20).  So  with  us  aU.  If  know  Christ 
as  our  Saviour,  our  Friend,  must  fill  us  with  joy— joy 
of  pardon,  of  quiet  conscience,  &o.  Do  we  feel  this 
joy?  Obrisfs  presence  also  inspires  (2)  Cov^idenee, 
Peter  safe  as  long  as  looked  to  Jesus.  So  with  all, 
even  children;  waves  of  care  and  trouble  come  to 
all ;  must  not  look  too  much  at  them — i.«.,  not  be  too 
much  troubled  by  them — ^must  earnestly  and  stead- 
fastly look  to  Christ,  and  then  wUl  be  safe.  His 
presence  also  inspires  (3)  Worship.  Who  worshipped 
Him  as  a  baby  when  they  saw  Him  P  (Mat.  ii.  11).  So 
when  we  realise  His  presence  shall,  give  Him  worship 
of  heart  and  not  merely  of  lips,  a!hd  so  be  prepared 
for  eternal  worship  of  heaven. 

Questions  to  le  answered. 

1.  Why  did  Christ  go  on  the  mountain  ?  Give 
otdier  instances  of  open-air  prayer. 

2.  What  lessons  does  His  conduct  teadi  us  ? 
8.  Deseribe  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea. 

4.  Deseribe  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea. 

5.  Why  did  Peter  faU  P 

6.  What  three  lessons  may  we  leam  P 
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TWO-EDGED    PROVERBS. 

BY  THE  REV.  P.  B.  POWER,  M. A.,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  '  I  WILLS '  OP  THE  PSALMS,"  "  THE  FEET  OP  JEBUB,"  ETC, 

"A  STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE."— IL 


OOK  at  this  mother  trying  with  all  her 
might  and  main  to  get  this  boy  to  obey 
her ;  she  scolds  him  and  coaxes  him ; 
she  gets  bis  &ther  to  whack  him ;  and 
gives  him  an  occasional  box  on  the 
ears  on  her  own  account.  On  yet  a  little  farther 
and  see  the  schoolmaster  giving  him  the  cane,  and 
everything  else  that  may  get  some  good  into  him 
or  out  of  him.  Yet  farther,  see  him  doing  mis- 
chief by  his  insubordination  amongst  his  fellow 
clerks,  until  the  head  of  the  firm  gets  rid  of  him, 
and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world  afresh.  Follow 
him  on,  until  you  see  him  perhaps  a  blackleg 
or  something  even  worse.  All  the  tattered  rags 
of  humanity  thus  out  at  elbows,  with  its  world- 
time  gone,  and  probably  its  other  world-eternity 
gone  too,  are  so  many  outcomes  of  this  truth, 
the  thousand  wanted  stitches  because  a  very 
few  were  not  put  in  in  time.  Yes,  if  that  mother 
had  put  in  her  stitch  of  loving  authority  when 
her  present  disgrace  was  a  sweet  curly-headed 
cherry-lipped  infant  of  three  or  four,  she  might 
have  lived  to  have  seen  him  a  man  amongsb 
men,  a  man  before  God;  and  she  might  have 
pillowed  her  dying  head,  as  she  gave  up  her  last 
breath,  upon  his  loving  heart  You  dreaded,  poor 
foolish  mother,  the  few  pricks — it  may  be  the  one 
prick  of  the  needle — and  now,  if  you  set  to  work 
with  a  crowbar,  willing  to  rend  your  son  in  pieces 
if  only  you  could  re-compound  him  into  a  **  man  " 
again,  it  is  too  late;  this  ruin  has  been  under 
your  hand. 

Neat  little  housewife  just  started  in  the  suburbs 
with  Alfonso — the  dream  of  your  life,  just  the 
very  man  you  always  hoped  might  take  a  fancy  to 
you — ^there  he  is;  and  now  that  you  have  him, 
what  are  yon  going  to  do  with  him  ?  Stitch  him, 
dear  little  lady,  be  always  ready  to  put  in  the 
needed  stitch  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right 
place,  and  you  will  do  well  in  married  life.  Never 
wait  to  put  nine  stitches  in  Alfonso,  the  dreamed- 
of  one;  for  Alfensp  is  not  as  you  saw  him  once  in  a 
dream,  an  angel  with  pointed  wings,  and  the 
feathers  all  smoothed  down  with  bandoline.  No, 
Alfonso  is  human !  and  his  flesh  and  blood  will 
bear  one  stitch  far  better  than  nine ;  indeed,  while 
you  are  patting  the  ninth  into  him,  he  may  run 
very  rusty,  and  the  bandolined  feathers  may  all 
stand  up  straight  like  those  on  the  poll  of  a 
vicious  cockatoo  with  which  I  was  unhappily  once 
acquainted ;  those  erected  feathers  meant,  '*  make 
ready,  present,  fire!"  all  in  one  breath;  and  then, 
down  swooped  his  head  and  snap  went  his  jaws, 


and  every  finger  for  itself,  for  woe  betide  the  one 
it  caught. 

Ah  yes !  one  sweet  look,  dear  Madehnc,  will 
keep  Alfonso  all  right ;  but  nine  sweet  ones  will 
not  perhaps  win  him  back,  if  he  should  unhappily 
prove  himself  human  by  the  easy  and  undeniable 
process  of  going  into  the  sulks.  One  stitch  in  the 
collar  of  the  angeVs  shirt,  one  in  the  toe  of  hi« 
socks,  one  word  at  the  outset  of  married  life,  with 
the  cook  to  tell  her  that  the  angel  cannob  and  will 
not  eat  his  meat  underdone,  and  Alfonso  is  rescued 
from  ever  trying  to  get  into  a  club,  or  being  ex- 
travagant in  buying  new  seeks  whenever  a  littk 
bole  is  seen  in  one  he  has.  One  stitch  will  keep 
Alfonso  right  to-day,  nine  may  be  wasted  on  hira 
to-morrow ;  you  may  put  him  in  a  sewing  machine, 
either  hand  or  treadle;  you  may  fell,  and  qnilu 
and  whip,  and  tuck,  and  cross-stitch  him  as  yon 
like,  Alfonso  has  become  unstitchable,  and  that 
for  ever. 

Madeline  give  Alfonso  the  stitch  in  time,  and 
Alfonso,  start  married  life  with  a  needle  too ;  acd 
should  you  ever  attain  to  the  West  End,  and  drir^ 
a  pair,  and  sit  down  sixteen  to  dinner  three  times 
a  week,  believe  me  you  will  say  never  were  joa 
happier  than  in  the  little  house  in  the  suburbs, 
when  you  each  gave  the  other  a  timely  stitch,  £0 
that  no  rents  split  up  your  little  home,  no  leprosj 
broke  out  in  its  walls;  no  shreds  and  tatters 
of  old  happiness  were  wind-blown  about  yoor 
house  and  its  back-yard;  but  by  dint  of  giving 
each  other  the  needed  stitch  in  time,  Alfonso  is  stiil 
as  near  an  angel  as  any  man  can  be  who  weight 
fourteen  stone  and  has  an  eight-inch  beard,  sod 
Madeline,  who  has  not  been  weighed  lately,  and 
now  wears  a  neat  little  cap,  is  as  near  the  sylph  of 
former  days,  and  is  still  as  much  the  dream  o^' 
Alfonso's  life,  as  any  woman  under  such  circani' 
stances  can  be. 

But  my  proverb  is  two-edged,  and  sharp  in  tmih 
it  is  on  that  terrible  edge  wherewith  it  cuts  into 
those  things  which  appertain  to  another  life. 

Take  the  highest  of  all  things,  the  80ul*s  great 
union  with  its  Lord,  the  yielding  up  of  ourselves 
to  Him  when  we  hear  the  tale  of  His  great  love, 
and  comprehend  in  some  degree  iho  needs  of  oar 
own  great  woe.  If  we  throw  ourselves  upon  Him 
at  once,  receiving  His  offers,  and  coming  oct  a.* 
His  disciples,  our  soul's  sufferings  will  bo  u 
nothing,  compared  to  what  they  must  be  if  ^'v 
put  oif  this  great  salvation,  and  are  aroused  to  orj- 
need  of  it  again,  and  then  seek  the  Lord.  Par  be 
it  from  us  to  say  that  He  may  not  then  be  foand. 
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but  the  past  will  have  told  on  ns,  and  we  may 
expect  that  we  shall  be  encompassed  with  a  host  of 
self-reproaches,  and  doubts  as  to  whether  we  shall 
be  received  now ;  and  temptations  will  gather  more 
thickly  round  us  than  they  did  before,  and  the 
habit  of  doing  without  Christ  will  have  hardened 
upon  us,  and  more  than  nine  times  over  will 
probably  be  our  souls'  hard  strife. 

In  education,  in  aequiring  character,  in  check- 
ing the  evils  of  our  own  hearts,  the  early  effort 
will  save  a  world  of  after  work. 

And  why  should  we  not  make  it  P  Let  not  the 
Yery  smallness  of  what  has  to  be  done  in  many 
instances  be  the  fatal  hindrance.  Let  us  not  have 
it  said  to  us,  "  If  the  prophet  bad  told  thee  to  do 
some  great  thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  done 
it?"  Let  us  not,  as  the  common  saying  is,  lose 
the  ship  for  a  half^nnyworth  of  tar. 


Let  us  look  at  the  long  "  nine  "  of  endeavouring 
to  bring  back  a  child  from  the  way  of  evil. 

Let  as  look  at  the  long  '*  nine  "  of  our  own  after 
conflict  with  evil,  to  conquer  the  rooted  habit  of 
wrong-doing. 

Let  us  ponder  the  hard  discipline  which  may  lie 
before  us,  brought  upon  ourselves,  if  we  will  not 
do  at  once  what  must  be  done,  unless  things  are 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

Let  us  ponder,  too,  how  cause  and  effect  are 
linking  themselves  together  for  a  long  long 
future. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  Grod  himself  points 
out  to  us  the  one  in  order  that  we  may  escape  the 
nine ;  and  then  let  us  look  all  things  straight  in 
th^  face,  cuid  do  at  once  whatever  has  to  be  done, 
believing  and  acting  in  the  belief  of  the  good  old 
proverb  that,  *'  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 


SURLY    BOB. 
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CHAFTEB  VI.— A  CASE  FOE  THE  HOSPITAL. 

ND  as^  all  through  the  night,  Johnnie  lay 
awake,  unable  to  sleep  for  the  pain, 
which  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
80  that  he  could  scarcely  help  moaning 
at  times.  Bob  alternately  murmured 
words  of  encouragement,  suchas^  ''Cheer  up, old  fellow, 
ifU  be  better  presently  !  "  or  hissed  out  between  his 
t«eth  threatening  speeches,  such  as,  "Won't  I  just 
pay  him  out,  and  thrash  him  so  as  he'll  leam  to  take 
care  what  he's  about  next  time  !  Won't  I  teach  him 
as  I've  got  a  pair  of  fists,  and  know  how  to  use  'em, 
too!" 

"Oh,  don't  Bob!"  pleaded  Johnnie,  "don't  be 
angry ! " 

*  Can't  help  it,"  muttered  Bob. 
"But  teacher  says  we  can  ask  Jesus,  and  He'll 
help  us  to  do  what's  right.  Oh,  Bob,  do  let  us  ask 
Him  to  help  us  to  forgive  Tom  Lane  and  everybody ! 
Will  you  promise.  Bob,  as  you  won't  do  him  any 
harm — not  fight  him,  or  anything  ?  " 

Johnnie's  tones  were  so  earnest  and  entreating, 
that  Bob  at  length  yielded  so  far  as  to  say  ''  he'd  see 
about  it." 

But  won't  you  promise.  Bob  ?  " 
No;    'cause  I  mightn't  be  able  to  help  laying 
hands  on  him,"  returned    the   other   shortly,    and 
Johnnie  was  forced  to  be  content. 

It  seemed  a  long  night  to  the  poor  little  fellow, 
who  was  wakeful  and  restless,  whilst,  as  usual,  he 
shivered  from  cold,  which,  severe  everywhere,  was 
doubly  felt  in  the  comfortless  quarters  which  the  two 
hoys  inhabited.  Bob  put  his  coat  over  him,  and,  as 
he  had  done  the  night  before,  wrapped  the  slight 
coverings  as  much  as  possible  about  him,  and  then 
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lay  with  his  arm  around  him«  But  when  morning 
came  Johnnie  seemed  so  worn  out,  and  looked  so  ill, 
that  Bob  formed  a  sudden  resolve,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  to  go  for  the  doctor. 

His  aunt's  indifference  to  Johnnie's  hurts  on  the 
previous  day  had  deeply  offended  him,  for  he  did  not 
stay  to  reflect  that  his  short  answers  had  led  her  to 
suppose  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  tum- 
ble, such  as  boys  are  daily  meeting  with. 

Therefore,  after  telling  Johnnie  that  he  should  soon 
be  back,  he  went  out,  shutting  the  door,  as  usual* 
carefully  behind  him. 

He  intended  to  "  bolt " — to  use  his  own  expression 
— through  the  kitchen,  so  that  no  one  might  question 
or  detain  him ;  but  unfortunately,  in  pushing  open 
the  back  door  in  his  usual  rough  manner,  he  upset  a 
pail  of  water  standing  near.  Mrs.  Saunders,  mop  in 
hand,  was  engaged  in  washing  the  brick  floor — for 
whatever  her  faults  might  be  she  certainly  possessed 
the  virtue  of  cleanliness — and  as  her  temper  was  not 
of  the  sweetest,  and,  moreover  as  the  noise  and 
clatter  of  the  falling  pail  awoke  the  baby,  who 
instantly  b^an  to  cry  and  yell  lustily,  this  accident 
of  Bob's  aroused  her  anger. 

In  no  gentle  tones  she  exclaimed,  "  Now,  then,  you 
young  good-for-nothing,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
next,  I'd  like  to  know !  You're  always  after  some- 
thing or  other  you  oughtn't  to ;  I  never  saw  a  lad 
liko  you !  There  just  you  go  and  pick  up  that  pail, 
and  fill  it  a^in  with  water/'  she  continued,  at  the 
same  time  closing  and  setting  her  back  against  the 
door  leading  to  the  street,  through  which  she  per- 
ceived Bob  meant  to  make  a  dart. 

Thus  baffled  he  sullenly  obeyed  her  order,  think- 
ing that  afterwards  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart. 
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but  Mrs.  Saunders  still  kept  her  position  before  the 
door. 

« Let  me  pass,  will  you ! "  he  said  gruffly  and 
abruptly. 

'*  Not  I,  for  I  know  you're  up  to  no  good ! "  re- 
turned Mrs.  Saunders ;  "  what  do  you  want  to  go  out 
lor  ?  " 

Bob  declined  answering  her  question;  only  re- 
repeated  his  former  demand  to  be  allowed  to  pass. 

*'  Not  till  I  know  what  you're  a-going  to  do.  You're 
after  some  piece  of  mischief  or  other,  I'll  be  bound ; 
for  you  ain't  generally  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  running 
•out.  It's  work  enough  most  mornings  to  get  you 
lazy  fellows  up  at  all,  as  I  know  to  my  cost.  So  tell 
me  what  you  are  a-going  to  do." 

But  Bob  remained  silent.  He  could  not  tell  his 
aunt  his  errand,  as  she  would,  he  thought,  be  certain 
to  forbid  it,  and  say  Johnnie  wasn't  ill,  or,  at  least, 
that  sh^could  doctor  him  well  enough  herself.  And 
to  give  some  false  reason,  or  say  anything  not  true, 
was  a  thing  which  Bob,  with  all  his  faults,  would  not 
stoop  to  do.     So  he  maintained  a  dogged  silence. 

How  long  the  contest  would  have  lasted  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  for  certainly  Bob's  obstinacy  was 
sufficient  to  tire  out  the  most  patient  and  determined 
of  natures,  had  not  the  baby,  whose  cries  had  been 
increasing  in  violence  all  this  time,  been  suddenly 
seized  with  such  a  fit  of  coughing,  that  Mrs.  Saunders 
was  forced  to  quit  her  post  to  go  and  take  up  her 
child.  Whereupon  Bob,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  opened  the  door,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
cottage. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  parish  doctor,  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
who  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to  neglect  any 
of  his  poor  patients ;  and  as,  when  Bob  reached  his 
door,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  to  pay  an 
early  visit  to  some  one  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  said 
he  would  accompany  the  lad,  and  look  in  upon  Ids 
little  brother  in  passing. 

Most  fortunately  for  him,  at  the  moment  when 
they  reached  the  cottage,  Mrs.  Saunders  had  gone 
up-stairs  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  to  call  Sam  and 
Bill,  who  had  a  habit  of  sleeping  so  long  and  so 
soundly  in  the  mornings,  that  nothing  but  repeated 
calls  and  sbakes  and  even  scoldings  could  arouse 
them. 

So,  meantime.  Bob,  after  giving  a  cautious  peep 
around  to  make  sure  all  was  safe,  slipped  through 
the  house,  and,  followed  by  the  doctor,  made  his  way 
out  to  little  Johnnie.  Then  he  breathed  more  freely. 
He  had  gained  his  object :  and  if  his  aunt  did  meet 
Mr.  Hill  on  his  way  out  he  shotdd  not  mind  then,  for 
the  doctor  would  have  seen  Johnnie,  and  would  be 
sure  to  tell  her  that  he  was  really  ill,  and  must  be 
kindly  treated. 

Mr.  Hill  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  little 
fellow,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  one  chair  the  room 
boasted,  whilst  he  asked  several  questions  of  the  lads 
I  must  see  your  aunt,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  rising  and 
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turning  to  Bob ; "  for  I  think  this  will  be  a  esse  for 
the  hospital,  and  it  might  be  better  to  more  hn 
there  at  once.  For  he  will  require  long  and  cut- 
ful  nursing;  and  that  he  could  have  better  thm 
than  here.  But  you  needn't  look  so  dismayed,  n; 
little  fellow,"  he  added,  noticing  the  blank  expreska 
of  Johnnie's  face ;  "  they'll  be  very  kind  to  you  there." 

"  Oh,  sir,  don't  take  me  away  from  Bob !  Oh,  please 
don't !     I  couldn't  go  and  leave  him." 

And  the  tears  streamed  down  the  child's  eheeh: 
whilst  Bob,  whose  face  had  melted  into  tenderae«; 
for  the  moment,  abruptly  turned  his  back  upon  tbec. 
and  stood  looking  out  through  the  little  window 
But  Mr.  Hill  had  seen  that  sudden  change  of  expres- 
sion, and  glanced  at  him  with  curiosity,  as  if  he  ki 
found  an  interesting  study  in  the  lad. 

Then  turning  to  the  younger  boy,  he  spoke  a  ftr* 
cheering  words  to  him  in  a  reassuring  tone;  after 
which  he  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

(To  he  conUntied.) 


"THE   QUIYEE"  BIBLE   CLASS. 

268.  What  peculiar  ceremony  was  performed  bj 
Moses  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  k> 
the  office  of  the  priesthood  ? 

269.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  the  angels  are  said 
to  be  "fellow  servania  "  with  mankind. 

270.  Which  of  St.  Paul's  fellow-workers  does  t^ 
say  "  was  sick  nigh  unto  death  ?  " 

271.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  certain  ex- 
ceptions were  made  in  the  ceremonial  law  of  Uosei, 
connected  with  the  keeping  of  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. 

272.  What  was  the  ohject  of  St.  Paul  in  startisg 
on  his  second  missionary  tour  ? 


ANSWERS  TO   QtrBSTIOMS   OV  PAOB   656. 

257.  "  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  la  in  tk 
cloud  in  the  day  of  rain"  (Ezekiel  i.  28).  *'A»i 
there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne^  in  ii^^ 
like  unto  an  emerald"  (Eev.  iv.  3).  "And  I  a* 
another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven  doti^d 
with  a  cloud  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head" 
(Uev.  X.  1). 

258.  "  For  he  supposed  his  brethren  woold  bare 
understood  hew  that  God  by  his  hand  would  delirt? 
them"  (Actsvii.  25). 

259.  The  Emims  (Dent.  ii.  11). 

260.  Forty  years;  and  it  ceased  on  the  morrov 
after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of  the  Land  sf 
Canaan  (Exodus  xvl  85,  and  Joshua  t.  12). 

261.  When  he  took  upon  himself  the  vow  of  * 
Nazarite,  and  'went  into  the  Temple  to  fulfil  tb* 
same,  according  to  the  law  (Numbers  vi  2—21,  aid 
Acts  xxi.  23—27). 

262.  To  show  where  Kebuchadnexzar  would  set  op 
'  his  throne  in  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  th«  Jt^ 

phet  then  foretold  (Jeremiah  zliii  9,  10). 


THE  QUIVER. 


(Cnm  ^  F.  CAitLm) 

WEAVING. 
^f  8TBOLLED  by  a  deep  iowing  rirer  i  Tha  con  was  ihininK  above  me. 

ijl^   Od  a  Kolden-floBlied  Aajftut  d»7.  The  riTSr  apaikled  balow. 

(S'    And  a  web  I  began  a-weaTing  And  the  soog  it  auig  I  rememberrd 

From  the  gl«7  that  lonikl  me  laj  ;  i  Ae  one  I  had  heard  long  ago. 
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Tho  reapers  were  busy  a-roaping ; 
The  com  fell  in  hillocks  of  gold ; 
Forth  sounded  a  long  silent  music 
In  the  chant  that  the  reapers  trolled  : 
The  water-lilies  a-floating. 
Uplifted  their  goblets  of  snow. 
And  offered  a  draught  of  the  nectar 
I  had  tasted  so  long  ago. 

It  seemed  as  the  web  I  was  weaving 
Had  in  bygone  years  been  begun. 
And  the  threads  that  then  snapped  asunder 
I  was  taking  up  one  by  one. 


I  could  not  tell  where  was  the  joining. 
There  seemed  neither  break  nor  seam ; 
The  pattern  was  just  as  I  planned  it 
In  the  days  of  my  early  dream. 

*Twas  as  if  the  life- 1  had  dreamed  of. 
Though  I  knew  it  not,  had  been  mine^ 
And  unwitting  my  footsteps  had  wandered 
Aright  through  a  power  divine  ; 
All  seemed  so  strange  yet  so  real. 
In  the  light  that  my  soul  had  caught. 
As  I  saw  in  the  web  I  was  weaving 
How  woof  and  warp  were  inwrought. 

Julia  Goddabd. 


THE   TRIPLETS    OP   THE   BIBLE. 

BY  THE    BEV.   J.    HILZS   HITCHENS,   AUTHOR   OF   "THE   PURNACB,"    "THE   FACE   OP    THE   Klira,"    ETC 

VII.— THE  THEEE  BUBDENS. 

"  Cast  tby  burden  upon  the  Lord."— Psalk  Iv.  22. 

*•  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."— Oal.  vi.  8. 

"  For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden." — Gal.  vi  5. 


HE  three  passages  now  under  con- 
sideration have  been  regarded  as  con- 
tradictory. Man  is  called  on  to  cast 
his  burden  on  God,  and  yet  is  told 
he  must  bear  his  own  burden.  Man  is 
directed  to  bear  his  brother's  burden,  whilst  he  is 
informed  that  each  must  carry  his  own.  On  look- 
ing carefully  at  these  texts,  we  shall,  however,  find 
no  contradiction  whatever.  The  words  refer  each 
to  a  different  burden,  as  the  study  of  the  contexts 
will  prove.  In  the  first  passage  there  is  the 
burden  of  conscious  need;  in  the  second,  the 
burden  of  human  sympathy ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
burden  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  words  **  Oast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord" 
were  addressed  by  David  to  his  own  soul.  He  was 
accustomed  frequently  to  preach  to  himself,  and 
hence  his  Psalms  are  sueh  powerful  homilies  to 
others.  When  he  employed  these  words  he  was 
depressed  by  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  around 
him,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  and  rebellion  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
His  heart  was  sorely  troubled,  and  his  own  inability 
to  deliver  him  from  his  anxieties  became  painfully 
manifest.  Under  such  circumstances  of  sorrow  it 
was  that  he  rebuked  and  encouraged  his  own  heart 
by  saying,  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord " 
On  other  occasions  the  royal  bard  thus  addressed 
his  soul,  and  the  language  he  then  employed 
will  serve  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  text  before 
us.  In  the  37th  Psalm  his  utterances  are  most 
suggestive.  He  there  counsels,  "Trust  in  the 
Lord,"  **  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  and  patient  waiting 
for  the  Lord,  whilst  he  adds,  "  Commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord."  Very  clearly,  then,  the  burden 
which  the  shepherd-king  would   have  cast  upon 


the  Lord  is    the    bui'den 


of 


anxious    care,  the 


burden  of  crushing  sorrow,  the  burden  of  consciacs 
need. 

Now,   every  man  has  a  burden.     They  who?. 
circumstances  appear  so  prosperous,  and  whoae 
characters  appear  so  sunny,  are  not  strangers  lo 
some  care,  that,  acid-like,  eats  into  the  very  life. 
Every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  nc: 
infrequently  there  is  a  bitterness  in  the  heart  inu> 
which  no  stranger  and  scarcely  any  friend  eaii 
imtermeddle.    With  some  the  burden  may  takt 
the  form  of  physical  weakness  or  disease,  and, 
consistently  with  God's    present    dealings,  they 
cannot  reasonably  expect  exemption  whilst  life  c\ 
earth  may  last.     With  others  the  burden  may  ^ 
one  of  disappointment — the  intentions  which  ba'e 
been  cherished  for  years  have  been  frustrated  in » 
day,  and  the  hopes  that  promised  so  fairly  bave 
vanished  like  a  dream.    With  others  the  burden  is 
one  of  reverse  and  loss— the   speculation  whick 
was  deemed  so  safe  and  honest  has  proved  an  utter 
failure,  impoverishing  the  (amily,  and  plunpt? 
them  into  distress.     With  others,  again,  the  bnrdea 
is  one  of  domestic  solicitude — the  son  who  left  tui- 
parental  roof,   with  excellent  •  advice  and  earnest 
benedictions,  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  ptii 
and  anxiety ;  or  the  dear  daughter,  whose  preses^t 
is  a  light  in  the  home  circle,  is  smitten  with  i 
fatal  disease,  her  rosy  cheek  is  blanched,  her  bngii' 
eye  is  dimmed,  and  her  familiar  voice  is  hnshoxi 
With  others,  again,  the  burden  is  one  of  bcrcavt- 
menfc — death  has  entered  the  homo  so  full  of  mer- 
riment and  mutual  love;   the  mother's  lip^j  ^'"^ 
sealed,   the  father's  forehead  is  bedewed  for  *^' 
grave,  the  babe  snatched  from  the  warm  carcs-'** 
of  the  parent,  the  •fluttering  of  some  fond  hear*  * 
stopped,  and  all  the  happiness   of  the  home  i* 
eclipsed.      Where  none  of  these  burdens  p^*-" 
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upon  the  epirits,  then  regrets  in  relation  to  the 
past,  and  fears  pertaining  to  the  future,  with 
numerous  daily  worries  incident  on  the  callings  of 
life,  beget  swarms  of  cares  which  scare  the  mid- 
night pillow,  and  turn  the  melodies  of  day  into 
wearisome  discord. 

Bat  whatever  may  bo  the  nature  of  the  burden, 
it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Christian  man 
to  cast  it  entirely  upon  God.     He  is  able  to  bear  it, 
and  has  promised  either  to  remove  it  or  sustain 
us  under  it.     This,  alas  1  we  too  frequently  forget. 
We  act  as  men  enamoured  of  our  sorrows  and 
anxieties,  as  men  who  are  never  happier  than 
when  surrounded  by  a  legion  of  threatening  foes, 
or  as  men  left  orphan-Uke  in  the  world  to  struggle 
and  endure  unaided.    Many  a  time  we  might  have 
shaken  ourselves  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
soared  with  light  heart  into  the  region  of  peace 
and  freedom  when  we  have  been  cleaving  to  the 
earth  which  hinders  us.     It  has  been  well  said, 
"Men  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  riches  of 
God's  grace ;  they  love  to  nurse  their  cares,  and 
seem  as  uneasy  without  some  fret  as  an  old  friar 
would  be  without  his  hair  girdle.    They  are  com- 
manded to  cast  their  cares  upon  the  Lord,  but  even 
when  they  attempt  it,  they  do  not  fail  to  catch 
them  up  again,  and  think  it  meritorious  to  walk 
hardened.     They  take  God's  ticket  to  heaven,  and 
then  put  their  baggage  on  their  shoulders  and 
tramp — tramp  the  whole  way  there  afoot.**     Oh, 
why  should  it  be  so  with  us !     Why  should  we 
deny  ourselves  the  strength  that  is  so  freely  laid 
at  our  disposal  by  our  Heavenly  Father  P    Why 
should  we  remain  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  a  state 
of  intermittent  rest,  a  state  of  partial    bondage, 
when  all  the  while  we  have  the  promises  of  God 
that  He  will  sustain  us  P    We  want  to  realise  more 
fully  that  there  is  a  loving,  wise,  powerful,  and 
present  Friend,  who  knows  all  our  circumstances 
and  who  wants  to  do  all  for  us  if  we  but  commit 
all  into  His  hands.    He  does  not  ask  us  to  struggle 
with  and  stagger  under  the  burden  as  long  as  we 
can,  and  then,  when  we  are  prostrate  with  exhaus- 
tion, leave  it  with  Him.     No ;  He  begs  us  put  the 
load  at  His  feet  at  once — lay  it  upon  Him  entirely, 
and  trust  ourselves  to  His  infinite  and  unerring 


grace. 


The  second  passage — "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens  " — is  a  call  to  mutual  sympathy.  It  em- 
braces, we  believe,  three  aspects  of  Christian  duty, 
namely,  patience  with  a  brother's  infirmities,  relief 
of  a  brother's  necessities,  and  interest  in  a  brother's 
spiritual  prosperity. 

To  exercise  patience  towards  our  fellow-creature 
in  his  infirmity,  though  often  difficult,  is  neverthe- 
less a  duty.  There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  occa- 
sionally, if  not  frequently,  meet  with  those  whose 
advanced  years  or  nervous  physical  and  mental 
debility  render  them  unfit  for  the  eager  race  of 


life.  Their  presence  indeed  may  sometimes  be  a 
hindrance  to  us,  and  their  peculiarities  a  source  of 
irritation ;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  hoary 
head,  or  the  enfeebled  powers,  plead  irresistibly  for 
our  sympathy.  By  the  memory  of  the  days  when 
the  stricken  one  was  an  active  and  able-bodied 
servant  of  his  generation,  by  the  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  the  days  are  coming  when  we  shall 
be  as  he  is  or  worse,  by  the  thought  that  no  man, 
be  he  ever  so  weak  and  dependent,  fails  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  above  all,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
forbearance  of  the  Infinite  Mind  with  all  our  frail- 
ties, we  are  called  upon  to  "  bear  one  another's  • 
burdens."  Let  not  the  in*itable  disposition  be  per- 
mitted to  assert  itself.  Let  not  a  hasty  or  harsh 
word  soil  the  lip.  Let  not  anger  distort  the  coun- 
tenance. Let  not  murmuring  disturb  our  peace. 
But  let  us  rather  feel  God  has  laid  his  burden 
upon  our  friend,  and  i»e  must  help  to  bear  it. 

To  relieve  a  brother's  necessities  is  unquestion- 
ably a  Christiaa  obligation.  While  nothing  is 
more  ofifensive  than  cold  insensibility  to  a  brothei^s 
care,  nothing  is  more  captivating  than  the  com- 
passion which  brings  a  man  with  reverend  mien 
to  the  home  of  sorrow,  and  keeps  him  bravely  at 
his  brother's  side  in  every  hour  of  distress.  Such 
tender  interest  conforms  us  to  the  likeness  of  Bim 
who  is  portrayed  as  the  **  Father  of  Mercies  and 
the  God  of  all  comfort."  Such  compassion  was 
inculcated  by  Him  who  went  about  doing  good, 
and  healing  all  manner  of  diseases.  Such  mercy 
was  taught  by  the  apostles,  who  urge  us  to  "  weep 
with  those  who  weep,"  and  who  represent  the 
human  family  as  one  body,  asserting  that  "  the 
members  should  have  the  same  care  ene  of  another ; 
and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
sufier  with  it,  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it."  We  look  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  to  foster  this  compassionate  regard.  We 
expect  that  He  who  came  to  beget  "  good-will 
among  men'*  will  have  followers  who  shall  be 
moved  with  quick-thoughted  sympathy.  We  feel 
scandalised,  misrepresented,  injured,  whenever  we 
see  a  man  called  by  the  most  blessed  of  all  names 
looking  on  a  brother's  woe,  walking  through  a 
fellow-man's  Gethsemane  with  a  cold  eye,  a  callous 
heart,  and  a  clenched  fist.  Following  Him  whose 
tender  compassion  embraced  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  the  world  over,  it  surely  becomes 
our  duty  and  privilege  to  burst  the  barriers  to  our 
heart's  charity,  and  embrace  all  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity  in  the  arms  of  our  sympathy.  We  shall 
understand  that  the  apostle  draws  no  limitations 
when  he  says,  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
Thoughts  of  country,  class,  creed,  or  connections, 
are  not  to  circumscribe  our  kindly  ciforts.  Sorrow  .^ 
and  compassion  are  to  kiss  each  other,  wherever 
in  the  world's  highway  they  meet.  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  obeys  this  inspired  counsel!     Content- 
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nent  and  profound  gratitade  are  begotten  in  his 
Vreast.  The  blessing  of  him  who  is  ready  to 
perish  is  his  portion.  The  smile  of  the  God  of  all 
consolation  lights  up  his  surroundings.  Thus  his 
tribulations  become  dwarfed — 

"  For  lia  who  meditates  on  other's  woe, 
8hAll  in  that  meditatioii  lose  his  own." 

And  then  closely  allied  to  these  obligations  is 
another,  that  of  seeking  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
those  about  us.  Whilst  true  religion  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  personal  thingr  it  was  never  designed  to 
shut  up  its  possessor  in  the  isolated  region  of 
selfishness.  Whilst  it  teaches  us  to  say,  "  Lord, 
What  wouldsb  thou  have  me  to  do  P  ''  it  never 
directs  us  to  ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
In  the  days  of  Christ's  earthly  ministrations 
there  were  very  many  who  were  wholly  unable  of 
themselves  to  go  to  Jesus  and  obtain  cure.  Some 
were  paralysed,  others  were  stricken  with  diseases 
which  confined  them  to  their  chambers,  whilst 
•thers  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid — dead. 
^Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  and  disasters, 
the  fnends  or  relatives  went  to  Jesus  on  their 
behalf.  A  father  interceded  for  his  daughter,  a 
eenturion  for  his  slave,  and  sisters  for  their 
brother.  They  all  were  rewarded  by  glorious 
and  gladdening  success.  Health  and  life  and  hap- 
piness resulted.  The  affectionate  interest  we  feel 
in  the  spiritual  weal  of  those  known  to  us  should 
certainly  not  be  less.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  every 
man  may  and  can  seek  and  find  Christ,  yet  the 
supplications  of  others  may  aid  him  in  his  search. 

But  there  is  a  third  burden  referred  to  in  the 
bst  passage — *'  Tor  every  man  must  bear  his  own 
burden  " — the  bu-rdcn  of  individual  responsibility. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  optional  burden :  it  is  not 
one  we  can  take  up  or  put  down  at  our  pleasure ; 
it  is  not  one  that  any  friend  can  help  us  carry ;  it 
is  not  one  we  can  roll  upon  God  and  thus  feel  quit 
ef  it;  it  is  a  life-long  and  an  abiding  burden. 
I^^rom  the  moment  our  moral  sense  is  capable  of 
detecting  the  diflbrence  between  good  and  evil, 
from  that  moment  are  we  individuallyresponsible 
to  the  great  Heart- Searcher.  This  idea  of  personal 
accountability  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  society. 
Let  the  fatalist  say  what  he  may,  the  consciousness 
of  transgi-ession  and  the  apprehension  of  retribu- 
l^on  lie  too  deep  in  the  heart  of  each  man  to  be 
removed  by  disputation.  In  this  life  man  is  made 
to  feel  his  responsibility.  Here  an  injudicious  or 
sinful  act  brings  in  its  train  painftil  consequences, 
whilst  noble,  pure,  and  honest  conduct,  as  a  rule,  is 
productive  of  precious  fruits.  But  there  is  another 
state  of  being — ^a  state  in  which  every  man  must 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship;  a  state  in 
which  the  master  and  the  servant,  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject,  must  come  face  to  face  with  the 
Unerring  Judge;  a  state  in  which  there  must  be  a 


personal  examination  and  a  personal  award.  "  W: 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Chik* 
Then  every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden.  The:{ 
can  be  no  escape  for  any.  Now,  you  may  q^:  % 
position  among  men  where  the  light  of  criticiii 
beats  too  fiercely  upon  you.  Now,  you  may  kan 
a  home,  or  a  situation,  or  a  neighbourhood,  wber. 
your  conduct- and  character  are  too  well  known  Lr 
your  present  comfort.  You  may  go  elsewhere,  aa: 
live  for  a  time  among  strangers,  who  do  not  ever 
day  bring  you  to  account  for  the  past  Ba;  i\» 
when  the  judgment-seat  is  occupied  bj  Ec . 
Nazareth,  and  the  books  are  opened,  there  m> 
no  escape.  Excuse  will  not  be  admitted,  and  pron 
will  nowhere  be  found.  You  may  imagine  tL 
because  the  sin  which  lies  at  your  door  was  csi 
mitted  in  conjunction  with  others,  that  hence  jcc 
burden  of  responsibility  is  lightened.  Be  oc 
deceived.  The  crime  toa«  committed,  and  jce 
aided  or  connived  at  its  committal.  You  idtj 
bear  your  burden  as  if  you  (lUyne  commiuec : 
just  as  when  a  commercial  firm  now  fails,  »' 
partner  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  entire  l^- 
That  the  burdens  men  shall  bear  at  the  last  "C 
vary  cannot*  I  think,  be  doubted.  "  The  sens 
who  knew  his  Lord*s  will  and  prepared  not  hivsL 
neither  did  according  to  His  will,  shall  be  \xix. 
with  many  stripes ;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  di: 
commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaiu 
with  few  stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever  mDci  > 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required ;  and  iowk« 
men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  a^» 
the  more."  Here,  in  our  courts  of  jndicatnrc,  tbat 
is  often  but  one  law,  which  is  applied  to  a  brr 
number  of  varying  offences.  But  at  the  final  jci: 
ment  the  law  will  suit  the  crime,  and  the  pmi^'^ 
ment  will  be  measured  out  in  accurate  propor.>r 
to  the  position,  powers,  and  guilt.  There  will  > 
no  partialities,  no  mistakes.  The  man  who  t:- 
not  believed  in  Jesus,  let  his  virtnes  be  what  ti-^ 
may,  will  be  condemned  as  a  castaway  for  u^ 
final  impenitence.  I  have  seen  in  the  royal  it- 
a  curiously-constructed  machine  for  determiiusJ 
whether  the  sovereigns  are  of  full  weight  A' 
one  by  one  the  coin  passes  into  the  balance,  t " 
n'.achine,  with  quic*k  but  unerring  precision,  c*:-* 
all  those  that  are  light  on  one  side,  and  all  ta-' 
are  standard  weight  upon  the  other.  So  with  s^- 
questionable  certainty  and  justice  will  all  w-' 
fulfil  not  the  Lord's  demands  be  driven  from  H- 
presence.  The  workmanship  in  the  soTerPiT 
may  be  exquisitely  accomplished,  but  its  coode:^ 
nation  is  secured  by  its  want  of  weight  So  t^ 
culture  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  in  aoc 
may  be  most  admirable,  but  his  doom  is  sealed  *! 
his  coming  short  of  this  heaven-appointed  standi^ 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri: 
shall  be  saved:  he  that  believeth  not  shiUl't 
condemned. 
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This  last  burden  of  personal  acconntability  is 
afforded  by  the  apostle  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
now  bear  the  burden  of  mutual  sympathy.  He 
exhorts  us  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  that  law  of 
love  which  Jesus  propounded  as  one  of  the  two 
upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  prophets,  that 
law  of  Christ  which  teaches  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves.  He  counsels  us  to  cultivate 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Christian  charity  and 
mutual  sympathy,  because  by  so  doing  as  Chris- 
tians we  shall  prepare  ourselves  for  the  hour 
coming  when  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden, 
and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 


body.  Then,  in  that  solemn  hour,  mutual  sympathy 
shall  be  so  regarded  that  the  cup  of  cold  water 
given  to  a  disciple  for  Christ's  sake  shall  enhance 
our  reward.  As,  then,  you  desire  elevated  honours 
and  increased  joys  in  the  world  to  come,  as  yon 
wish  to  be  sigoally  accepted  before  the  assembled 
multitude,  as  you  would  desire  to  have  your  name 
proclaimed  with  credit  before  the  angelic  throng, 
now  cast  the  burden  of  your  sin,  sorrow,  and  in- 
firmity upon  the  Lord,  sympathisingly  bear  the 
burden  of  your  brother's  sorrow  and  need,  and 
live  in  the  anticipation  of  the  time  when  every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 


« ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 


BY  THOMAS  ABCHEB. 


HEALIKG    THE     SIC  K— (e(mclud«d)'. 


|ING  WILLIAM  lY.  succeeded  George 
lY.  as  the  patron  of  this  free  hospital, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations 
of  the  interest  of  our  Queen  in  public 
charitable  institutions  was  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  her  Majesty  to  maintain  the 
support  which  it  had  hitherto  received,  and  to 
confer  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex  took  a  very  strong  interest  in  this  charity, 
and  at  his  death  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new 
wing,  to  be  called  **  the  Sussex  "  wing.  This  work 
was  completed  in  1856 ;  and  in  1863,  by  the  aid 
of  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  chairman  of  the 
committee,  above  £5,000  was  raised  by  special 
appeal  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  freehold  of 
the  entire  building,  so  that  it  is  now,  in  every 
sense,  a  free  hospitjd,  with  a  noble  history  of 
sufiering  relieved,  of  the  sick  healed,  the  deserted 
reclaimed,  the  sinful  succoured,  and  those  that 
were  ready  to  perish  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  modest  house 
in  Hatton  Garden  in  1828  above  a  million  and  a 
half  of  poor  sick  and  destitute  patients  have 
obtained  relief,  and  the  average  of  poor  patients 
received'  within  its  wards  is  now  1 ,500  annually, 
while  45,000  out-patients  resort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  London.  The  relief  thus  afforded  costs 
some  £8,000  a  year,  and  this  large  sum  has  to  be 
provided  by  appeals  to  the  public  for  those  con- 
tributions by  which  alone  the  continued  effort  can 
be  sustained.  Standing  here  within  the  **  Moore  " 
ward,  so  called  after  the  energetic  chairman  before 
referred  to,  I  cannot  think  of  any  appeal  that 
should  be  more  successful  in  securing  public  sym- 
pathy than  these  two  statements : — First,  that  many 
of  the  inmates  have  been  iminediately  received  on 
their  own  application  ;  and  secondly,  that  bearing 
in  mind  the  sad  story  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 


story  of  the  foundation  ef  the  hospital,  this  warA 
is  occupied  by  women,  many  of  them  are  persons 
of  education  and  refinement,  who  yet  would  have 
no  asylum  if  they  had  not  been  received  within 
these  sheltering  walls,  others  may  be  poor« 
ignorant,  and  perhaps  even  degraded,  but  divine 
charity  is  large  enough  to  recognise  in  these  the 
very  need  which  such  an  effort  is  intended  to 
alleviate.  Here  at  least  is  a  peaceful  retreat, 
where  in  quiet  reflection,  in  grateful  recognition  of 
mercies  yet  within  reach,  in  the  Bound  of  pitying 
voices,  and  the  touch  of  sympathetic  hands,  the 
weary  may  find  rest,  the  throes  of  pain  may  be 
alleviated. 

Here  are  the  two  fundamental  rules  of  the 
hospital,  and  they  form  what  one  might  eall  a 
doubld-barrelled  appeal  not  to  be  easily  tumed^ 
aside : — 


IN-DOOB  PATIEKTa 

Foreigners,  strangerB,  and 
others,  in  oicknees  or  disease, 
haTing  neither  friends  nor 
homee,  are  admitted  to  the 
Wards  of  this  Hospital  on 
their  own  application,  so  far 
as  the  mesju  of  the  charity 
will  permit. 


OUT-BOOB  PATIENTSL 

All  siok  and  diaeafied  pexsony, 
having  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  relief,  may  attenA 
at  thia  Hospital  every  day 
at  Two  o'clock,  when  they 
will  recetye  Medical  and 
Soxgical  Advice  and  Medicine 
free. 


Even  while  I  read  the  latter  announcement  the 
out-patients  are  assembling  in  the  waiting-room, 
on  the  right  of  the  quadrangle ;  the  dispenser,  in 
his  repository  of  drugs,  surrounded  by  bottles, 
jars,  drawers,  and  all  the  appliances  for  making  up 
medicines,  has  set  his  assistants  to  work,  and  is 
himself  ready  to  begin  the  afternoon's  duty;  the 
consulting-physician  of  the  day  has  just  taken  his 
seat  in  one  plain  barely-furnished  apartment,  the 
consulting-surgeon  in  another,  while  the  resident 
house-surgeon  has  completed  his  first  inspection  of 
in-patients,  and  is  ready  with  particulars  of  new 
cases.    These  rooms,  where  patients  assemble,  and 
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doctors  consult,  aro  on  the  right  of  the  pleasant 
quadrangle,  with  its  large  centre  oval  garden  plot, 
containing  a  double  ring  of  trees ;  and  here  also  is 
the  reception  room  for  ** accidents"  and  urgent 
cases— a  very  suggestive  room,  with  styptics,  im- 
mediate remedies,  and  prompt  appliances  ready  to 
hand,  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  official  portion  of 
the  building,  very  plain  and  practical,  with  evidence 
of  there  being  little  time  to  regard  mere  ease  or 
ornament,  and  of  a  disregard  of  anything  which  is 
not  associated  with  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 
It  is  the  same  with  other  apartments,  where  it  is 
obvious  that  no  unnecessary  expenditure  is  incurred 
for  mere  official  show.  The  business  of  the  place 
is  to  heal  by  means  of  food,  of  rest,  and  of  medicine, 
and  there,  on  the  left  of  the  quadrangle,  a  flight  ot 
steps  leads  downwards  to  a  wide  area,  where,  in  the 
kitchens,  the  domestic  servants  are  busy  clearing 
up,  after  serving  the  eighty-eight  rations  which 
have  been  issued  for  dinner — rations  of  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  or  those  "  special  diets  "  which  are  taken 
under  medical  direction.  There  is  something 
about  this  kitchen,  the  store-rooms,  and  offices, 
with  the  steps  leading  thereto ;  and  the  oat  sitting 
blinking  in  the  sun,  which  irresistibly  reminds  me 
of  the  heights  of  Dover  and  some  portion  of  the 
barrack  building  there ;  the  old  military  look  of  the 
place  clings  to  this  Gray's  Inn  Road  establishment 
still,  and  the  visitor  misses  the  wonderful  appliances 
and  mechanical  adaptations  of  some  more  modern 
institutions,  not  even  lifts  to  convey  the  dinners  to 
the  wards  being  possible  in  such  an  edifice.  There 
ia  some  compensating  comfort  in  noting,  however, 
that  the  nursing  staff  is  so  organised  as  to  secure 
personal  attention  to  the  patients,  and  that  the 
arrangements  are  touchingly  homely,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  simple  furniture,  the  few  pictures 
and  engravings,  and  the  little  collection  of  books 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  wards,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  sympathetic,  motherly,  and  sisterly  help, 
which  is  less  ceremonious,  but  not  less  truly 
loving,  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  places  of 
higher  pretensions. 

Here,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  twenty-two  beds 
of  the  men*B  severe  accident  ward  are  always  full, 
and  some  of  the  cases  are  pitiable,  including 
maiming  by  machinery,  railway  accidents,  or  injury 
in  the  streets.  The  **  Marsden  Ward,'*  adjoining,  is 
devoted  to  injuries  of  a  less  serious  kind,  so  that 
there  many  of  the  patients  can  help  themselves. 
In  the  women's  accident  ward  there  are  three  or 
four  children,  one  of  whom,  a  pretty  chubby-faced 
little  girl  of  five  years  old,  has  not  yet  got  over 


her  astonitihment  at  havin(>:  been  run  over  h\  i 
cab  the  day  before  yesterday,  picked  up  and 
brought  into  this  great  room  where  most  of  iLc 
people  are  in  bed,  only  to  hear  that  she  is  raor.' 
frightened  than  hurL,  and  is  to  go  home  to-morruT. 
There  are  some  other  little  creatures,  however, 
sufiering  from-  very  awkward  accidents,  and  ihej 
seem  to  be  petted  and  made  much  of,  just  as  ther 
are  in  the  women's  sick  ward  above,  where  -^ 
delicate-faced  intelligent  girl,  herself  impronng 
greatly  under  prompt  treatment  for  an  early  stage 
of  phthisis,  is  delighted  to  have  a  little  companion 
to  tea  with  her  at  her  bed-side,  the  child  being 
allowed  to  sit  up  in  a  chair,  and  the  pair  of  invalid: 
being  evidently  on  delightfully  friendly  termi 
There  is  a  lower  ward,  with  half  a  dozen  little  beds 
devoted  solely  to  childi^en,  who  are,  I  think,  all 
sufiering  from  some  form  of  disease  of  the  jointv 
Alas !  this  class  of  disease  comes  of  foul  dwellings, 
of  impure  or  stinted  food,  of  want  of  fresh  air  and 
water ;  and  it  brings  a  pang  to  one's  heart  to  note 
the  smiling  little  faces,  the  bright  beaming  eyes,  the 
pretty  engaging  grateful  ways  of  some  of  these 
little  ones,  and  yet  to  know  how  long  a  time  it 
must  be  before  the  results  of  the  evil  conditions  of 
their  lives  will  be  remedied  At  the  present  ratec^ 
procedure ;  how  difficult  a  problem  it  is  to  provide 
decent  dwellings  for  the  poor,  in  a  city  where  neigb- 
bourhoods  like  that  which  we  have  just  traversed 
have  grown  like  fungi,  and  cannot  be  uprooted 
without  pain  and  loss,  which  social  reformers 
shrink  from  inflicting.  Thinking  of  this,  and 
of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  this  Boyal  Free  Hospital 
I  am  glad  to  carry  away  from  it  the  picture  of  tbii 
child's  ward  and  its  two  young  nurses,  thoaga 
I  could  wish  that  the  walls  of  that  and  all  the 
other  wards  were  a  little  brighter  with  more  pic- 
tures, that  a  fresh  supply  of  books  might  aoon  be 
sent  to  replenish  the  library,  and  that  the  flowers, 
that  are  so  eagerly  accepted  to  deck  the  tables 
of  those  poor  sick  rooms,  and  carry  thither  a  sense 
of  freshness,  colour,  and  beauty,  may  come  from 
the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  those  who  can 
spare  of  their  abundance.  To  keep  the  eighty- 
eight  beds  full  requires  constant  dependence  oo 
public  contributions,  and  yet  when  we  think  of  the 
work  that  is  going  on  here,  not  the  eighty-eight 
only,  but  the  whole  number  of  102  should  be 
ready  for  applicants,  who  would,  even  then,  be  ft? 
too  numerous  to  be  received  at  once  in  a  hospita^ 
which,  with  a  royal  freedom  of  well-doiDg,  scle  »» 
example  that  might  be  hopefully  followed  by  o^^ 
and  wealthier  charities  for  healing  the  sick. 
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BY  F.  U.  F.  SKENE,  AUTHO&  OF 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

DO  wish  80  much  Mary 
had  not  gone  hack  to  the 
hospital ;  I  miss  her  every 
moment  I  *' 

The  speaker  was  Valerie 

Brunot,  who  was  seated  on 

a  stool  by  the  side  of  Ber- 

trand  Lisle,  as  he  reclined 

in  an  easy-chair  in  her  mother's  house. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  his  joyful 

meeting   with    Mary  Trevelyan  at  the 

Salpetri^re. 

When  his  first  agitation  and  delight 
at  her  unexpected  appearance  had  sub- 
sided, and  she  had  briefly  explained  to  him  how 
it  was  that  she,  whom  he  believed  to  be  safe  in 
England,  had  passed  the  whole  time  of  the  siege 
in  Paris,  she  at  once  proposed  that  he  should 
leave  the  refuge,  which  was  associated  in  his  mind 
with  so  much  suffering,  and  take  up  his  abode  at 
Madame  Brunot's,  where  Mrs.  Parry  would,  she 
hoped,  soon  be  able  to  nurse  him  into  health.  The 
doctor  entirely  approved  of  this  plan.  He  had 
felt  for  some  time  past  that  his  patient  was  &ot 
likely  to  get  well  unless  he  were  roused  out  of  the 
state  of  morbid  melancholy  into  which  he  had  fallen ; 
and  Bertrand  caught  at  the  idea  most  joyfully,  and 
showed  such  feverish  impatience  to  carry  it  out  at 
once,  that  it  was  at  last  arranged  he  should  accom- 
pany Mary^  home  that  same  day. 

To  him  it  was  like  a  return  to  life  and  home  and 
happiness  to  find  himself  once  more  under  the  same 
roof  with  Mary  Trevelyan ;  and  as  he  lay  that  first 
night  on  the  sofa,  resting  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
transit,  and  watched  her  gentle  movements  whUe  she 
ministered  to  his  comfort,  the  whole  circumstances 
of  his  severance  from  her  seemed  to  him  like  a  bad 
dream,  from  which  he  had  awakened  to  find  himself 
once  more  in  the  pure  light  of  day.  The  discovery 
of  Laura  Wyndham's  falsehood  and  treachery  had 
produced  in  him  a  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  her 
Tvhich  did  not  fall  short  of  absolute  loathing  and 
contempt.  He  was  a  just  and  honourable  man,  and 
the  selfish  intrigues  and  systematic  deceit  with  which 
she  had  won  her  ends  in  his  own  case,  completely  re- 
volted him.  Her  letter  had  suddenly  revealed  her 
character  to  him  in  its  true  light,  as  clearly  as  if  he 
had  been  able  to  read  into  her  soul;  for  although 
his  fancy  had  been  caught  by  her  peculiar  charm  of 
manner  and  appearance,  he  would  neither  have  felt, 
or  imagined  that  he  felt,  anything  like  real  love  for 
her,  had  she  not  so  thoroughly  persuaded  him  of  her 
own  attachment  and  unoontrolled  devotion  to  himself. 


"  TBIED,"  "  ONE  LIFE  ONLY,"  ETC. 

The  idea  that  she  had  abandoned  to  him  heir  whole 
heart,  with  such  an  unreserved  surrender  that  she 
could  not  even  try  to  hide  it,  drew  out  all  the  ter\der- 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  made  him,  half  unwillingly, 
return  her  an  answering  affection.  And  now  he  saw 
the  truth.  Not  only  had  she  never  loved  him,  and 
been  basely  false  in  ail  her  dealings  with  him,  solely 
for  her  own  selfish  interests,  but  she  was  so  incapable 
of  a  high  and  pare  affection  that  she  had  not  shrunk 
from  entering  into  the  most  holy  of  bonds  with  a 
man  of  whose  character  and  antecedents  she  knew 
nothing,  simply  because  a  marriage  with  him  would 
gratify  her  worldly  ambition. 

When  Bertrand  Lisle,  after  thinking  over  Laura 
Brant's  letter  again,  during  his  convalescence  at  the 
Salpetri^re,  thoroughly  realised  that  she,  who  had 
solemnly  engaged  herself  to  him,  was  already,  even 
then,  the  wife  of  another  man,  he  was  conscious,  first 
of  intense  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  saved  the 
misery  of  an  alliance  with  such  a  woman,  and  next, 
of  the  clear  conviction  that,  however  completely  Laura 
had  deceived  him  into  the  belief  that  she  loved  him, 
he  had  no  less  effectually  deceived  himself  on  the 
score  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  her;  for  the  plain 
fact  was,  that  after  the  first  indignant  sense  of  wrong 
and  betrayal  which  the  knowledge  of  her  faithlessness 
had  produced — and  which  was  sufficient,  in  his  weak 
state,  to  overthrow  the  balance  of  his  mind — ^had 
passed  away,  the  truth  dawned  upon  him  that,  so  far 
from  being  distressed  at  her  loss,  he  was  immensely 
relieved  to  find  himself  suddenly  freed  from  all 
entanglement  with  her.  The  spell  of  her  false  fasci- 
nation was  broken;  and  he  knew  that  his  enthral-^ 
ment  had  never  been  love,  even  when  he  believed  her 
worthy  of  it.  He  shook  himself  free  of  all  thought 
of  her  now,  with  a  hearty  good  will,  a  strong  sense  of 
compassion  for  Mr.  Brant,  and  a  great  deal  of  vexa- 
tion with  himself  fer  having  been  so  easily  taken  in. 

Gradually,  as  the  weeks  of  his  tedious  recovery 
passed  on  in  loneliness  and  weakness,  an  inexpressible 
longing  rose  within  him  to  see  once  more  the  sweet 
face  that  had  awakened  the  first  pure  affection  of  his 
youth,  to  hear  again  the  low  soft  voice  that  had 
never  spoken  to  him  but  in  words  of  truth  and  ten- 
demess ;  and  the  love,  never  wholly  destroyed,  even 
in  the  days  of  his  g^atest  delusion,  which  he  had 
always  felt  for  Mary  Trevelyan,  revived  with  a  force 
and  intensity  such  as  it  had  never  known  before; 
perhaps  it  took  possession  of  him  all  l^e  more  power- 
fully now  because  it  had  so  little  hope  to  sustain  it. 

There  was  one  respect  in  which  the  poisonous  in- 
fluence of  Ijaura's  falsehoods  still  worked  with  bane- 
ful effect  in  Bertrand's  mind ;  not  only  had  she  to 
some  extent  persuaded  him  that  the  peculiiir  quiet- 
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II688  of  Mary's  maimer  was  caused  by  her  cold 
apathetic  nature,  but  she  had  deeply  impressed  him 
with  the  fear  that  if  ever  Mazy  consented  to  marry 
him,  it  would  be  from  no  affection  to  himself,  bat 
solely  from  the  desire  to  carry  out  his  father's  wishes. 

From  the  first  moment  when  he  saw  her  again  at 
the  Salpetri^e  he  laboured  anxiously  to  discover 
what  her  real  feelings  were  towards  himself;  but  as 
yet  her  extreme  reserve  had  quite  baffled  him.  He 
spoke  to  her  of  Lorline's  treachery  and  of  his  own 
thankfulness  at  having  been  awakened  from  his  de- 
lusions respecting  her  in  no  measured  terms  on  the 
first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Madame  Brunof  s,  but 
Mary  had  listened  in  silence,  and  when  his  vehement 
expressions  of  disgpist  at  Laura's  selfishness  and 
deceit  almost  compelled  her  to  speak,  she  merely 
said,  gently,  "Laura's  conduct  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  me." 

He  had  little  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  after 
that  first  evening,  f or-so  soon  as  it  was  settled  that 
he  was  to  take  np  his  abode  in  Madame  Bnmot's 
house,  Mary  Trevelyan  determined  that  she  would 
not  herself  remain  in  it.  She  had  the  greatest  dread 
of  his  imagining,  now  that  he  was  once  more  free, 
that  she' herself  laid  any  claim  to  his  affection,  either 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  wish,  or  from  the  fact 
of  thftt  nnhappy  avowal  of  her  love  to  him,  which  it 
was  possible  he  might  have  known  through  Mr.  Lisle ; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  best,  both  for  herself  and  him, 
that  she  shonld  quietly  withdraw  from  his  society,  and 
leave  him  to  the  very  efficient  care  of  Nurse  Parry. 

She  had  told  Bertrand  of  John  Pemberton's  long 
seardi  for  him,  which  had  been  terminated  by  so 
glorious  a  death;  but  she  gave  him  no  hint  that  it 
had  been  undertaken  at  her  request;  and  when  on 
the  following  day  she  went  back  to  the  hospital  as 
volanteer  nurse,  she  said  not  a  word  to  him  of  her 
long  absence  from  it,  for  which  he  was  in  fact  respon- 
sible. Bertrand  concluded,  therefore,  that  she  was 
only  resuming  her  ordinary  course  of  life,  which  his 
arrival  had  interrupted  for  a  single  day ;  and  so  it 
was  that  Valerie's  remark  considerably  surprised  him. 

"  Ton  cannot  have  leamt  to  miss  her  so  very  much, 
when  she  has  only  been  with  you  one  day,"  he  said 
to  the  child,  in  answer. 

"  One  day ! "  said  Valerie,  looking  up  surprised ; 
"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Monsieur  Lisle ;  Mary  has 
been  with  us  eight  weeks — ever  since  that  terrible 
night  when  she  went  out  to  look  for  you  in  the  snow." 

"  Went  out  to  look  for  me  in  the  snow !"  exclaimed 
Bertrand,  starting  from  his  pillows.  "Child,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  night  you  were  in  the 
ambulance  at  the  church  of  the  Trinity  ?  " 

''I  remember  being  there  a  great  many  nights, 
and  a  miserable  time  it  was." 

"Yes;  but  do  you  not  recollect  that  night  when 
yon  ran  away  P  "  persisted  the  child. 

When  I  ran  away ! "  repeated  Bertrand,  in  utter 
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surprise,  but  unable  to  help  laughing;  "that  ii» 
strange  accusation  to  bring  against  a  soldier  of 
France,  Valerie.  Who  do  you  suppose  I  ran  swi^ 
from  ?  " 

"  Why,  from  Mary,  to  be  sure.*' 

Bertrand  fell  back  on  his  cushions,  oompletdj 
mystified.  "  You  must  be  pleased  to  explain  younelf, 
Miss  Valerie,  for  I  do  not  understand  a  single  void 
you  are  saying." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  stupid,"  said  Valetia ;  "  or 
perhaps  being  ill  has  put  it  all  out  <^  your  bead. 
Well,  I  will  try  and  teach  you.  You  know  that  mj 
dear  Mr.  Pemberton  found  you  in  the  churdi,  do 
you  not  ?  "  , 

"  Yes,  that  I  do  remember ;  and  he  told  me  there 
was  a  letter  from  England  for  me;  I  got  it  somehov— 
I  cannot  tell  in  what  way—  and  when  I  had  read  it, 
it  made  me  bitterly  angry,  so  that  I  believe  I  vent 
into  a  violent  rage — ^whioh  no  doubt  you  think  vu 
very  wrong,  little  Valerie — and  after  that  I  remembar 
nothing  more  till  I  found  myself  in  the  Salpetriere. 
I  seemed  to  be  for  a  long  time  in  the  midst  of  til 
sorts  of  homble  dreams,  and  then  I  woke  up,  and 
there  I  was  among  all  the  poor  mad  people.  Thst  is 
all  I  ean  remember ;  now  teU  me  what  you  know." 

"I  understand  it  all  quite  well,"  said  Valerie, 
composedly.  "  Mr.  Pemberton  told  Mary  you  were 
there,  and  she  went  to  nurse  you ;  then  she  left  jon 
to  read  your  letter,  and  went  to  say  her  prayers  {or 
you  in  a  comer,  and  when  she  came  bade  to  ta^e 
care  of  you  she  found  you  gone  away  quite ;  then 
Pierron— 
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"  Who  is  Pierron  P  "  interrupted  Bertrand. 

"  Pierron  is  an  extremely  naughty  bey,  wham  I 
love  very  much,  because  he  loved  my  dear  Kr. 
Pemberton.  He  had  been  eating  your  cake  and 
chocolate,  so  he  knew  what  had  happened ;  axMl  be 
told  Mary  that  when  you  had  read  your  letter  yea 
got  very  wild,  and  did  not  know  what  you  vera 
saying,  and  then  you  ran  right  away  from  her  out  d 
the  church." 

"And  then  what  did  Mary  do?"  said  Bertrasd, 
eagerly. 

"  She  did  what  nearly  killed  her,"  said  Valerie, 
gravely;  "she  went  away  out  into  the  snow,  totij 
to  find  you ;  and  aU  night  long  she  wandered  abooi 
in  the  terrible  cold,  and  never  found  you,  for  tba 
police  people  had  taken  you  to  the  Salpetri^ 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  So  then  in  the  momisf 
she  came  back  to  the  church,  to  see  if  you  had 
returned,  and  she  met  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  when  he 
told  her  you  were  not  to  be  found,  she  fell  dovn  >^ 
his  feet  like  a  dead  person ;  then  he  brought  her  i 
home  to  us,  and  she  was,  oh  I  so  ill  for  a  long  tinM 
after.^'      , 

Bertrand    shaded  his   eyes  with    his  hand;  be 
was  deeply  moved. 

"  Surely  this  was  love,"  he  said  to  himself— "trt* 
devoted  love ! " 
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Yet  when  be  remembered  bow  Mary  had  toiled  at 
the  hospital  for  the  wounded,  as  Mrs.  Parry  had 
described  to  him,  he  thought,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  that 
she  would  perhaps  have  done  as  much  for  any 
strange  soldier  whom  it  had  been  her  lot  to  tend. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

Fob  many  minutes  Bcrtrand  pondered  over  the 
child's  words  before  he  spoke  again.  At  last  he 
looked  up. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  Mary,"  he  said  to  Valerie — 
"  everything  you  can  think  of." 

"  Well,  she  was  ill  a  long  time,  and  when  she  was 
feverish  she  used  to  call  out  your  name,  and  cry 
bitterly — so  that  Nurse  Parry  said  it  broke  her  heart 
to  hear  her ;  and  before  she  was  nearly  well  again 
she  began  once  more  to  look  for  you,  because  my 
dear  Mr.  Pemberton  had  been  killed."  And  Valerie 
began  to  sob  as  she  thought  of  him.        ^ 

But  Bertrand's  impatience  made  him  somewhat 
unfeeling.  "  I  know  about  Mr.  Pemberton,  my  dear 
child,  and  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  want  to  hear  how 
Mary  looked  for  me.  Are  you  sure  it  was  me  she 
wanted  to  find  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  was ! "  said  Valerie,  looking  surprised; 
**  she  has  been  veiy  unhappy  indeed  about  you  ever 
since  she  has  been  in  Paris.  We  all  saw  she  was 
dreadfully  miserable,  but  we  could  not  find  out  the 
reason,  for  Mary  does  not  speak  much^  you  know ; 
80  then  I  got  my  poor  Mr.  Pemberton  to  ask  her, 
and  he  found  it  was  because  she  thought  you  wore 
lying  ill  cr  wounded  somewhere,  with  no  one  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  she  begged  him  to  look  for 
yon,  because  he  was  a  man,  and  could  go  to  places 
where  she  could  not ;  and  to  please  her  he  did,  but 
he  thought  you  were  dead  himself,  only  Mary  said 
she  was  certain  you  were  not,  or  she  should  have 
known  it." 

"  How  could  she  have  known  it  ?  "  asked  Bertrand. 

"  That  I  do  not  bnow,"  said  Valerie ;  "  she  seemed 
to  think  something  in  her  own  spirit  would  tell  her. 
Hr.  Pemberton  tried  hard  te  find  you,  but  he  never 
did,  till  that  dreadful  day  when  he  was  shot." 

"  Tes— donot  speak  of  him,"  said  Bertrand,  hastily, 
as  Valerie's  lips  again  began  to  quiver.  "After  that, 
what  did  Mary  do?" 

"  She  went  out  every  day,  so  weak  and  ill,  to  look 
for  you:  -and  in  such  horrible  places  too — in  the 
Morgue,  and  the  hospitals,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Dead 
at  the  H6tel  Dieu.  She  used  to  come  back  half  dead 
herself  night  after  night." 

"  Oh,  Valerie  !  is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Bertrand ;  and, 
brave  soldier  as  he  was,  the  child  saw  tears  glistening 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes ;  and  now  that  she  has  found  you  I  thought 
she  was  to  be  so  happy,  and  always  to  be  sitting 
beside  you,  looking  at  you,  and  taking  care  of  you. 
Inst>ftad  of  that,  the  very  fiist  thing  she  does  is  to  go 


right  away  from  you,  and  go  book  to  live  at  the 
hospital,  when  we  are  all  so  fond  of  her  here ;  and  I 
think  it  is  very  provoking  of  her." 

Bertrand  was  inclined  to  think  so  too.  "Bat  teU 
me,  Valerie,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  Maty  fa&s 
gone  back  to  the  hospital  because  I  have  come  to 
live  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  sflid  the  child. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  he  asked. 

"Because  she  said  so.  I  went  to  her  yesterday, 
and  held  her  tight,  and  said  I  would  not  let  her  go, 
a.nd  begged  and  prayed  of  her  to  stay ;  and  I  asked 
her  what  we  had  done  that  she  should  desert  as, 
and  she  said  she  should  never  desert  us,  and  that 
she  should  come  and  see  us,  but  that  now  Mr.  Lisle 
was  come  to  live  with  us  she  could  not  posslblj 
stay." 

"  It  looks  as  if  she  did  not  like  me  very  mach. 
does  it  not,  Valerie?"  said  Bertrand,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  but  watching  the  child's  face  keenly  as  be 
spoke. 

"  I  think  it  does,*'  said  VaJerie ;  "  I  used  to  think 
that  she  liked  you  dreadfully,  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world ;  but,  of  course,  since  she  told  me 
she  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  house  with  you  I 
have  changed  my  mind." 

Bertrand  turned  himself  round  in  the  chair,  and 
buried  his  face  in  the  cushions.  Not  another  woid 
did  he  speak  that  evening,  good  or  bad,  to  any  one. 
Valerie  Brunot  had  certainly  given  him  food  for 
reflection.  For  many  days  to  come  that  conversation 
filled  all  his  heart  and  mind. 

Little  Valerie  was  perhaps  not  far  wrong  when 
she  said  she  thought  Mr.  Lisle  was  very  stupid ;  for, 
although  he  kept  his  meditations  to  himself,  so  that 
neither  she  mor  any  one  knew  the  course  his  theogbts 
were  taking,  he  was  making  himself  very  unhappy 
indeed  under  the  impression  that  he  had  lost  all 
chance  of  ever  winning  Mary  Trevelyan  to  be  bis 
wife.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  all  he  bad 
heard  of  her  anxiety  respecting  him,  and  ihe  deTO> 
tion  and  utter  disregard  of  self,  even  to  the  jeopardy 
of  her  own  life,  with  which  she  had  sought  him, 
would  have  sufficed  to  prove  to  him  that  he  and  none 
other  had  her  whole  tr«e  love ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  attributed  all  this  to  her  large-hearted  charity* 
which,  he  knew,  stopped  short  of  no  self-denial  wboe 
she  could  benefit  her  fellow-creatures ;  while  the  fact 
that  she  had  left  Madame  Brunot's  house  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  avoiding  him  appeared  to  him  to 
point  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  she  wished 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  It  did  not 
surprise  him  that  this  should  be  the  case,  even  if 
she  was  teo  truthful  to  have  said  that  she  lo^^ 
him  formerly  only  to  please  his  father;  for  auce 
all  this  imhappy  episode  with  Laura  Wyndbam 
had  taken  place,  he  felt  so  utterly  hamili*ted  at 
having  even  imagined  he  could  care  f<>r  such  a  cba* 
racter  as  she  had  proved  to  be,  that  he  could  v* 
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wonder  if  it  had  wholly  altered  Mary's  opinion  of 
him,  and  caased  her  to  feel  for  him  only  as  much 
contempt  and  dislike  as  the  gentleness  of  her  nature 
would  allow.  He  could  not  help  being  aware,  too, 
that  he  had  not  acted  fairly  by  Mary  in  turning  from 
her  to  another  woman,  when  he  had  most  distinctly 
led  her  to  belieye  that  he  wished  to  win  her  to  him- 
self. Knowing,  as  he  now  did,  how  thoroughly  false 
Laura  had  been,  he  thought  it  more  than  likely, 
as  was  indeed  the  case,  that  she  had  so  misrepre- 
sented him  to  Mary  as  to  cause  her  to  set  him  free 
on  the  occasion  when  they  met  in  the  garden  at 
Chiverley,  with  that  generous  delicacy  which  he  now 
remembered  in  shame  and  regret.  But  even  if  she 
had  in  part  misjudged  him  then,  his  subsequent  con- 
duct myist  surely  have  alienated  her  from  him  alto- 
gether, for  it  seemed  but  too  evident  that  the  man 
who  could  be  content  to  ally  himself  for  life  to*  one 
so  false  and  frivolous  as  Laura  Wyndham  must  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pure 
true  nature  of  Mary  Trevelyan. 

These  painful  thoughts  rendered  poor  Bertrand 
sufficiently  desponding ;  but  there  still  remained  to 
him  one  ground  of  hope,  on  which  he  was  resolved 
to  found  a  course  of  ceaseless  and  untiring  efforts  to 
gain  even  yet  the  priceless  gift  of  her  affection.  He 
felt  perfectly  certain  that  whatever  might  be  the 
present  state  of  her  feelings  towards  himself,  at  least 
she  loved  no  one  else,  for  he  had  been  dear  to  her 
once.  She  had  owned  it  to  his  father  in  those  never- 
forgotten  words,  and  he  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  her  steadfast  unchanging  character  was  quite 
incapable  of  turning  to  any  new  affection,  even  if 
that  to  which  her  heart  had  first  been  given  hod 
both  betrayed  and  estranged  her.  He  had  there- 
fore no  dread  of  an  earthly  rival,  but  he  did  fear 
that,  like  John  Pemberton,  having  proved  the  weak- 
ness and  insufficiency  of  human  love,  she  might 
resolve  to  give  herself  up  whoUy  to  that  which,  in 
its  heavenly  and  eternal  strength  and  purity,  alone 
could  certainly  never  fail  her.  If  it  were  so,  Ber- 
trand felt  it  would  be  but  a  just  punishment  for  his 
folly  and  blindness  in  having  yielded  to  Laura's  fas- 
cinations. But  at  least  he  was  most  deeply  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  his  own  fault  if  Mary 
-were  now  finally  lost  to  him ;  he  would  moke  it  the 
one  object  of  his  life,  at  present,  to  draw  back  her 
pure  heart  to  himself,  and  he  would  never  consent  to 
be  separated  from  her  any  more  in  this  world,  xmless 
her  own  fiat  most  absolutely  forbade  him  to  hope 
that  she  would  oyer  link  her  fate  with  his. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  and  Bertrand's  health  rapidly 
improved  under  the  favourable  influences  which  now 
surrounded  him,  he  was  thankful  to  find  that  no  call 
of  duty  was  likely  to  interfere  with  his  purpose  as 
regarded  Mary;  for  the  terrible  siege  was  already 
at  an  end,  and  the  Prussians  were  preparing  for  their 
triumphal  eatry  into  Paris.  There  was  no  longer 
Any  call  to  fight  for  France,  so  for  as  the  foreign  foe 


was  concerned;  and  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  the 
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appalling  reign  of  the  Commune  was  brought  to  a 
close,  after  a  dreadful  and  prolonged  struggle,  by 
the  troops  of  Versailles,  Bertrand  was  only  most 
thankful  that  his  physical  weakness  was  still  too 
great  to  admit  of  his  taking  any  part  in  a  confiict 
which  compelled  the  soldiers  of  France  to  fight  one 
with  another,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  whose 
nationality  made  them  brethren. 

A  duty  of  a  very  different  description  did  seem  to 
lie  before  Bertrand  Lisle,  but  it  was  one  in  which 
Mary's  assistance  would  be  most  valuable,  if  only  be 
could  induce  her  to  share  his  responsibilities  with 
him — he  had  promised  his  old  uncle,  the  Oomte  de 
L'Isle,  when  he  left  him,  after  the  night  he  spent  at 
the  chdteau,  that  if  he  survived  the  war  he  would, 
so  soon  as  it  was  over,  return  to  the  old  home  of  his 
forefathers,  and  take  up  his  abode  there  in  antici- 
pation of  its  passing  altogether  into  his  own  posses- 
sion on  the  old  man's  death.  Fain  would  Armand 
have  kept  him  with  him  even  then ;  but  that  was,  of 
course,  impossible,  as  ho  was  on  duty  under  the 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment ; 
and  he  gave  his  unde  an  address  in  Paris  to  which 
he  might  send  any  communication  for  him ;  while 
he  pledged  himself  to  obtain  his  discharge  from  the 
army  so  soon  as  the  establishment  of  peace  would 
enable  him  to  do  so  with  honour.  When  the  con- 
clusion of  the  siege  opened  Paris  omce  more  to  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world,  Bertrand  sent  to  the 
address  he  had  indicated  to  know  whether  any  letter 
had  arrived  for  him  there  from  the  Comte  de  L'Isle. 

He  was  sitting  alone  when  his  messenger  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  letter  with  a  deep  black  border, 
directed  to  the  "  Oomte  Bertrand  de  L'Isle."  It  proved 
to  be  from  the  notary  before  whom  his  uncle  had 
identifiM  him  as  his  rightful  heir,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  the  chiteau,  and  it  contained  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Comte  Armand  do  L'Isle  hod  died 
somewhat  suddenly  about  a  month  after  Bertrand 
had  taken  leave  of  him.  He  had  had  another  stroke 
of  paralysis,  and  had  lingered  only  a  few  hours 
after  it;  but  apparently  he  had  experienced  some 
sensation  previously  wl^ch  had  warned  him  of 
approaching  illness,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
which  proved  to  be  his  last,  though  he  had  risen  to 
all  appearance  in  his  usual  health,  he  had  sent  for 
the  notary,  and  had  charged  him  so  soon  as  his  death 
should  take  place  to  see  that  all  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  will  he  had  entrusted  to  him  were 
carefully  ececuted;  for  which  purpose  he  was  to 
communicate  with  Bertrand  de  L'Isle  at  the  oddi-ess 
given,  in  Paris,  and  to  make  all  arrangements  for 
placing  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the  castle  and 
estates. 

The  notary  explained  to  Bertrand  that,  in  the  im- 
possibility at  that  time  of  having  letters  conveyed 
into  Paris,  he  had,  with  the  help  of  the  our6  and  one 
or  two  of  the  county  magistrates,  gone  through  all 
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the  legal  fonnalitiea  neoessaiy  for  establiflhixig  him 
as  lord  of  his  anoeetral  home  and  all  that  belonged 
to  it,  and  nothing  was  now  required  bat  that  he 
should  eome  and  take  final  possession  of  his  fair 
inheritance.  In  oondosion,  the  notary  briefly  de- 
tailed the  extent  and  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  rent-roll.   At  these  last  figures 


Bertrand  looked  with  very  great  astonishment;  for 
he  had  asked  his  uncle  no  questions  whatsTer  is  to 
the  revenues  of  the  estate,  and  he  now  found  that  it 
amounted  to  many  thousands  a  year  more  than  he 
had  imagined,  and  that  he  was  about  to  take  rank 
amongst  the  wealthiest  land-owners  of  France. 

[To  be  wntinwd.) 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    Second  Siriss.    No.  S.    The  Sabbath. 


Chapter  to  he  read — MaUhew  mL  {pari  of) 
NTfiODUCTION.  As  this  lesson  is  intended 
to  teach  the  right  obserYanoe  of  the  Sab- 
bath, it  may  be  as  well  to  commence  by 
a  few  questions  on  the  appointment  of  the 
day  of  rest.  When  was  it  instituted  ?  for 
whom  ?  (Gen.  ii  2,  8).  How  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  commandment?  The  word  "remember"  shows 
it  must  have  been  observed.  Bemind  of  manna  given 
on  six  days  with  double  quantity  on  the  sixth  (Ex. 
xvi.  15—26),  of  the  strict  observance  by  the  Jews, 
no  fire  to  be  lighted  (Num.  xzzv.  3),  the  gatherer  of 
sticks  stoned  to  death  (Num.  xv.  86],  the  special 
blessings  premised  to  those  who  observe  the  Sabbath 
(Is.  Ivi  6.)  From  all  this  draw  the  object  of  the 
Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath — namely  (1)  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  work ;  (2)  as  a  day  for  holy  worship. 
Shall  now  see  how  Christ  shows  the  true  principle  of 
the  law  as  a  rule  to  guide  us,  who  are  Christians. 

I.  Thb  Walk  in  thb  Cobn-vzsiiDS.  (Bead 
Matt,  xii  1 — 9.)  Picture  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles 
qn  the  Sabbath,  in  the  early  morning,  walking  through 
the  fields,  talking  together  of  the  tilings  of  the  King- 
dom, a  party  of  the  Pharisees  near,  always  on  the 
watch  to  catch  Christ  in  something  wrong.  What 
do  the  disciples  do  P  Perhaps  been  out  all  night  fish- 
ing, and  had  little  time  for  food.  Were  they  stealing 
the  com?  (see  Dent,  xxiii.  24,  26.)  Just  as  now 
handf  uls  of  com  may  be  gathered  and  eaten  in  pass- 
ing. What  did  the  Pharisees  say  ?  With  whom  did 
they  find  fault  ?  How  did  Christ  answer  them  P  Bead 
1  Sam.  xxi  1—  6  for  an  account  of  David's  eating  the 
shewbread.  Explain  that  he  and  his  party  were 
fieeing  for  their  lives  from  Saul,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  eat,  the  priest  at  Nob  g^ve  them  the  shew- 
bread,  {.«.,  hallowed  bread  set  apart  for  the  priests. 
And,  as  regards  the  Sabbath,  what  had  the  priests 
to  ofi'er  up  every  Sabbath  day  in  the  synagogue  P 
Killing  beasts  required  a  good  deal  of  servile  work : 
was  this  breaking  the  commandment  P  No ;  because 
Temple  service  required  it :  therefore  worke  of  neeeesUy 
may  be  done.  Now  see  the  reasons  given  by  Christ: 
(1)  He  \$  greater  than  the  Temple.  For  what  service 
were  the  sacrifices  offered  P  Bemind  of  the  great 
veneration  the  Jews  had  for  the  Temple;  how  the 
charge  against  Christ  was  of  saying  He  would  destroy 


the  Temple;  against  Stephen,  was  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Temple.  But  who  was  greater  than  the 
Temple  P  Therefore  disciples  in  neglecting  food  to 
attend  on  Christ  were  not  wrong  to  gather  the  corn. 
(2)  Cfod  will  have  mercy  before  sacrifice.  Satisfying 
hunger  is  obeying  a  law  of  Nature,  the  strict  obserr- 
anoe  of  the  Sabbath  being  a  ceremonial  law.  For 
whose  good  was  Sabbath  ordained  P  Would  starrmg 
be  for  man's  good  P  Therefore,  in  certain  cases,  the 
strict  letter  of  a  law  need  not  be  observed.  (3)  &» 
of  Man  Lord  of  Sabbath,  Who  appointed  the  keeping 
of  the  day  P  Therefore  may  make  alteration  of  the 
law ;  Sabbath  made  for  a  blessing,  not  a  burden. 

Praoticaii.  Ask  what  day  we  keep:  what  do 
we  call  itP  Why  the  Lord's  DayP  Beeuneetioa  of 
Christ  and  Descent  of  Holy  Ghost  two  reasons  for 
observing  first  day,  but  the  principle  of  day  of 
rest  unchanged  by  change  of  day;  therefore  mutt 
be  kept  holy;  no  works  to  be  done  save  thoae  of 
necessity. 

IL  Thb  Man  with  Withebvd  Hand.  (Bead  9— 
18.)  The  walk  over,  where  did  Christ  and  disciples 
go.  For  what  purpose  P  What  an  example  to  ml 
Christ,  Himself  God,  full  of  wisdom  and  knowledget 
goes  to  synagogue  for  worship  and  hearing  of  lav. 
Who  accompanied  Him  P  Probably  whole  party  of 
disciples  and  Pharisees  went  in  together.  Whom  did 
they  find  there  P  Now  they  begin  to  watch  Him.  So 
far  have  been  silenced  by  CSirist  as  to  obeervanee  of 
Sabbath,  but  this  another  case,  not  a  work  of  neces- 
sity. Is  it,  then,  lawful  to  heal  P  How  did  Chzist 
answer  P  See  his  great  wisdom.  He  makes  tbem 
answer  themselves.  What  would  they  do  ?  One  sheep 
would  not  be  of  much  consequence ;  siirely  better  lose 
one  than  break  a  commandment;  but  would  they 
leave  it  to  die  P  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a 
sheep!  So  it  is  lawful  to  heal.  Now  notice  the 
miracle.  Christ  had  many  ways  of  healing.  Wbat 
was  the  man  told  to  do  P  How  could  he  stretch  it  oat 
if  it  was  withered  P  In  making  the  attempt  fonnd 
he  had  the  power:  but  where  did  the  power  come  from.* 
Therefore  shows  he  had  faith  to  believe  he  was  geiaff 
to  be  healed,  which  showed  itself  in  the  Mid  d 
stretching  out  his  hand*  What  sort  of  an  act  vtf 
this  of  Christ  P  Therefore  worJ»  i^  mercy  nay  l>e 
done  on  the  Sunday.     How  can  we  copy  Chitti'< 
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example.  Yisitmg  sick  {rienda,  relieving  others  poorer 
than  oarselves,  helping  those  in  diatrees,  &o.  Eren 
children  may  do  something.  If  done  for  Christ's 
sake,  snch  service  of  love  shall  be  accepted. 

Practical  Lbssonb.  Have  now  found  out  four 
principles  to  guide  us  in  observing  the  Sabbath :  (1) 
A  9ute^  tsctlA  with  good  companions — only  be  careful 
does  not  become  a  merry-making.  What  an  opportu- 
nity for  speaking  a  few  words  for  God.  (2)  Wvnlwpin 
Qod'8  hmue.  This  everywhere  spoken  of  in  Bible. 
(Ps.  lz<5v.  h.  Acts  zvi.  13,  &c.)  No  Sunday  complete 
without  this.  (3)  FbritsqfntfeeMtiymaybedone.  Still, 
as  far  as  possible,  preparation  of  food,  &c.,  should  be 
done  previously.     (4)  Worka  of  mercy  are  lawful  and 


proper.  How  thankful  we  should  be  for  the  day ! 
how  careful  not  to  abuse  it.  How  many  wasted  Sab- 
baths have  we  to  give  account  for !  All  may  be  and 
should  be  earnests  of  eternal  rest  in  heaven. 

(^esii(m8  io  he  answered. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  ? 

2.  Why  was  the  day  changed  ? 

8.  What  may  be  learned  from  the  walk  through 
the  corn-fields  ? 

4.  What  arguments  did  Christ  use  ? 

5.  Describe  healing  of  man  with  withered  hand. 

6.  Draw  practical  lessons  as  to  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath. 
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CHAFTEB  Vn.— "WILL  HE  FOEaiVE?" 

:H£  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Saunders  was 
extreme  when  Bob  ushered  the  strange 
gentleman  into  the  kitchen;  and  so 
soon  as  ahe  understood  the  state  of  the 
case  she  cast  angry  threatening  glances 
at  the  lad.  He  heeded  them  not,  however,  but 
leaving  Mr.  Hill  to  finish  his  talk  with  his  aunt,  he 
returned  to  Johnnie. 

"  Oh,  Bob,  don't  let  'em  take  me  away,"  cried  the 
little  fellow,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  "  I  want  to  'bide 
here  with  you ;  and  I  won't  grumble  any  more  about 
the  cold  or  anything  else ;  only  don't  let  'em  take  me 
away ! " 

"  But  perhaps  they'd  make  you  well  again  ever  so 
much  quicker  at  the  hospital,"  answered  the  other. 

'*  But  I  don't  want  to  go ;  they'd  be  all  strangers 
there,  and  I  shouldn't  have  you.  Bob." 

"But  you'd  soon  make  frienda  of  'em,"  returned 
Bob.     "  Tou  ain't  like  me ;  you'd  soon  make  'em  love 


you." 

"Why,  Bob.  d' you  want  me  to  go?"  asked 
Johnnie,  in  surprise.  **  I  should  have  thought  you'd 
have  been  lonely  here,  left  all  by  yourself. 

A  dull  aching  pain  in  Bob's  heart  bore  witness  to 
the  truth  of  Johnnie's  remark  ;  but  he  did  not  stay 
to  dwell  upon  his  own  feelings,  for  he  had  heard  the 
doctor  saying  to  his  aunt  that  the  child's  only  chance 
of  recovery  was  the  care  and  good  nursing  he  would 
receive  at  the  hospital,  and  Johnnie's-well-being,  still 
more  Johnnie's  Hfe,  were  far  more  precious  to  Bob 
than  his  own  present  comfort  and  happiness.  So  he 
atified  all  longings  to  keep  him  beside  him,  and  tried 
to  reconcile  the  little  brother's  mind  to  what  lay 
before  him. 

But  all  that  day  he  watched  over  him  like  some 
one  guarding  a  most  precious  treasure,  and  even 
aeemed  jealous  of  admitting  hia  aunt  when  ahe  came 
out  to  see  the  boy.    And  he  would  scarcely  sufiSer  her 


to  do  anything  for  hia  brother,  showing  plainly,  in 
his  dogged,  determined  manner,  that  he  considered 
Johnnie  as  his  own  special  property,  and  wished  that 
every  service  rendered  him  should  be  rendered  by 
b'mself. 

And  a  very  gentle  nurse  he  proved  himself  to  be, 
which  seemed  wonderful  in  one  so  rough  and  un- 
couth, though  it  showed  how  great  is  the  conatrain- 
ing  power  of  love — ^how  it  can  master  the  moat 
rugged  nature,  and  mould  it  into  softness  and 
tenderness. 

When  the  doctor  came  the  second  time  he  was 
atill  more  decided  in  hia  opinion  that  the  little 
patient  muat  go  to  the  hospital,  and  accordingly 
he  g^ve  an  order  for  hia  admittance  the  following 
day. 

"  How  long  d'you  think  he'll  have  to  bide  there, 
air  ?  "  Bob  aummoned  up  courage  to  aak. 

"I  can't  Bay,  my  lad;  but  I'm  afraid  it  may  be 
rather  a  tedioua  affair.  However,  you  may  be  aure 
we  ahall  do  all  we  can  for  the  little  fellow." 

And  then  he  went  away. 

The  abort  winter*8  day  waa  already  faat  cloaing  in, 
and  darkness  aoon  atole  into  the  small  room.  It 
seemed  to  Bob  to  creep  into  his  heart  as  well,  for  his 
one  little  sunbeam  was  about  to  be  taken  away  from 
him,  and  he  knew  not  when  he  would  return,  even  if 
he  ever  did,  for  Johnnie  looked  so  white  and  ill  that 
perhaps  he  was  going  to  die  instead  of  getting  well. 
But  that  last  thought  was  too  dreadful  to  be  pursued 
for  a  moment,  and  it  brought  snch  a  lump  in  Bob's 
throat  that  he  almost  felt  he  should  choke. 

Johnnie  had  been  lying  silent,  too  tired  for  much 
talking ;  but  now,  when  Bob  gave  a  deep  sigh,  he 
seemed  to  guess  aomething  of  what  the  other  was 
feeling,  and,  as  if  wishing  to  comfort  him,  he  put 
out  his  little  hand,  and  taking  Bob's,  drew  it  to  lua 
lips,  and  printed  a  kiss  upon  it.  This  was  too  much 
for  Bob ;   hia  self -command  gave  way,  and  sinking 
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down  on  Ms  knees  beside  the  little  bed,  he  buried  his 
face  from  sight,  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears. 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  been  so  OTercome ;  at  least  Johnnie  could  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  Bob  cry  before ;  bnt  now 
deep  sobs  for  the  moment  shook  the  lad's  strong 
frame.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  however,  and 
forced  down  all  signs  of  grief,  whilst  Johnnie  con- 
tented himself  with  again  taking  Bob's  hand  in  his. 

The  darkness  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  but  still  the 
two  remained  in  the  same  attitude — the  elder  one 
fancying,  from  his  silence,  that  the  younger  was  fall- 
ing off  to  sleep,  and  so  fearing  to  disturb  him  by  any 
movement. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  had  passed  by 
thus.  Bob  was  almost  startled  when  Johnnie's  voice 
broke  the  silence,  saying,  in  a  low  tone, 
'*  You'll  forgive  him.  Bob,  won't  you  ?  " 
"  Who  ?  "  asked  Bob,  his  thoughts  having  been 
wandering  so  far  that  for  the  moment  he  forgot  to 
whom  Johnnie  was  referring. 

"  You  know.  Bob — ^Tom  Lane.  You'll  do  it,  won't 
yon  ?  " 

"  m  try,  for  your  sake,  as  you  seem  to  have  set 
your  heart  so  on  it,"  answered  the  lad,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"Not  for  my  sake  only.  Bob." 
"  Whose  then  ?  "  asked  the  other,  in  appaarent  sur- 
prise. 

"  Jesus  Christ's,"  replied  Johnnie,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  He's  told  us  to  forgive  everybody,  and  you  know 
He's  looking  down  to  see  whether  we  do  it  or  not, 
and  'twould  make  Him  so  sorry  if  He  saw  we  weren't 
trying  to  please  Him.  'Cause  He  loves  us  so,  Bob— 
doesn't  He  ?  A.  deal  better  even  than  we  love  one 
another.  So  'twould  be  so  bad  of  us— wouldn't  it  ? 
— to  show  as  we  did'nt  care  for  him." 

Bob  did  not  answer ;  and  after  a  pause  Johnnie 
began  again. 

**  I  thought  at  first.  Bob,  'twould  be  so  dreadful  to 
go  to  the  hospital  all  alone,  with  nobody  as  I  knew  or 
loved  anywhere  nigh  me ;  but  just  now  I  seemed  to 
remember  all  of  a  sudden  as  I  shouldn't  be  alone 
after  all,  'cause  Jesus  would  be  there.  So  I  don't 
seem  to  mind  going  now,  except  for  leaving  you. 
Bob.  But  I'll  ask  Jesus  to  'bide  with  you  too.  Isn't 
it  nice  to  think  as  He  can  be  in  every  place  at  the 
same  time?  with  you  here,  and  with  me  at  the 
hospital.  Doesn't  it  make  you  happy.  Bob,  to  think 
how  He's  always  taking  care  of  us  and  loving  us  ?  " 

Still  no  answer  from  Bob ;  only  a  husky  sound  in 
his  throat.  Certainly  the  two  brothers  were  very 
unlike  each  other :  Bob  so  silent  and  reserved,  and 
Johnnie  seeming  to  find  it  a  relief  to  tell  out  his  little 
foelings  of  love  or  sorrow.  But  it  was  only  to  his 
brother  that  he  thus  opened  his  mind :  to  all  others 
he  perhaps  was  almost  as  shy  as  the  elder  one  about 
revealing  the  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Once  more  silence  fell  upon  the  brothers ;  during 


which  Bob  sat  still  and  motionless.  What  was  going 
on  in  his  mind  meanwhile  no  one  oould  say;  bat 
possibly  in  that  silence  his  little  brother's  simple 
words  were  echoing  in  his  heart  and  speaking  loudlj 
there.  Possibly,  at  that  moment,  if  never  before,  he 
was  feeling  it  to  be  a  reality  that  the  eye  of  God  vas 
upon  him,  searching  out  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
And  what  did  he  see  in  him !  What  was  Johnnie's 
little  fit  of  passion,  which  was  over  in  a  minute  and 
60  monrned  for  afterwards,  compared  to  the  anger 
and  longing  for  revenge  which  had  stirred  within 
him,  not  only  lately,  but  countless  times  before  r 
Possibly  some  such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through 
Bob's  mind ;  but  as  he  did  not  tell  his  feelings,  it  u 
by  his  actions  we  must  judge  him ;  and  therefore  ve 
must  wait  and  see  what  those  were  before  we  can 
know  whether  he  ever  did  learn  that  lesson  of  love 
and  forgiveness — so  hard  to  most  of  ns — or  whether 
it  proved  too  difficult  for  him. 
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CHAFTEB  VIIL— LESSONS  LEABNT  IN  LONELINESS. 
You'll  be  able  to  come  and  see  me  at  the  hospital, 
won't  you.  Bob  P     The  doctor  said  so,  didn't  he  ? " 
Aye,  aye,"  responded  Bob. 
And  when  you  come  you'll  tell  me  what  they  said 
at  Sunday  school,  won't  you.  Bob  ?  " 

"I  never  knows  anything  as  they  say  there," 
answered  the  other. 

Johnnie's  face  fell  a  little.  "I  should  so  like  to 
know  if  teacher  tells  anything  more  about  the  Good 
Shepherd.    And  I  shan't  be  able  to  go." 

"Well,  I'll  try  and  listen,  but  I  ain't  Uke  to 
remember  much,  'cause  you  know  Pm  a  stupid* 
that's  what  I  am." 

This  little  conversation  was  held  between  the 
brothers  the  next  morning,  before  the  hour  of  parting 
had  arrived.  One  more  request  Johnnie  had  to 
make;  and  that  was  that  Bob  would  take  special 
care  of  his  little  dove,  and  never  forget  to  feed  or 
look  after  it.  But  he  need  scarcely  have  asked  that; 
for  Johnnie's  little  favourite  already  held  a  place  in 
Bob's  heart,  partly  on  its  own  account,  but  chiefly 
because  the  little  brother  loved  it  so'  much. 

At  length  came  the  separation,  and  Bob  fotrnd 
himself  left  alone.  The  place  had  never  looked  so 
dull  and  cheerless,  so  bare  and  comfortless  before; 
and  as  he  thought  of  Johnnie's  wan  pale  face,  the 
terrible  fear  came  back  again  upon  him  that "  may-be 
he  was  a-goin^  to  die  ! " 

He  sat  down  on  his  low  stool,  his  elbows  restim; 
on  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands ;  and 
thus  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  vhilst 
every  now  and  then  a  sob  escaped  him.  At  length— 
as  if  he  found  his  burden  of  trouble  and  andetr  to^ 
great  to  bear  alone,  he  sank  down  on  his  knees  besid? 
the  bed  where  Johnnie  had  lain,  and  sent  up  a  prayer— 
perhaps  his  first  real  earnest  one — to  that  heavenly 
Friend,  whom  his  little  brother  had  already  learned 
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so  to  love  and  trust,  that  He  would  take  a  .*e  of  him 
and  make  him  well  again.  And  as  he  thought  of  the 
child's  words,  "  that  Jesus  would  be  with  him  in  the 
hospital,  and  therefore  he  didn't  so  much  mind  going 
there/'  Bob's  heart  seemed  to  soften  and  go  out  in 
feelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  unseen  Friend,  on 
Johnnie's  account. 

But  he  felt  very  lonely  when  he  lay  down  that 
evening,  for  the  first  time,  without  his  little  brother 
beside  him ;  and  all  night  his  dreams  were  of  Johnnie, 
whilst  his  first  waking  thoughts  turned  to  him. 
There  was  no  one  n«w  to  give  him  a  kind  word  or 
look ;  and  all  day  long  Bob,  who  had  always  seemed 
to  do  his  best,  by  his  rough,  sullen,  surly  ways,  to 
make  himself  disliked,  went  about  with  a  duU  aching 
pain  at  his  heart,  which  made  him  more  than  ever 
inclined  to  be  cross  and  quarrelsome.  Though  he 
could  not  have  told  what  he  wanted,  he  was  longing 
for  sympathy,  for  a  friendly  glance  or  a  soothing 
word ;  but  as,  instead  of  trying  to  win,  he  had  rather 
seemed  to  repel  all  love  save  Johnnie's,  so  now,  in 
his  hour  of  need  and  loneliness,  none  came  forward  to 
show  him  affection  or  take  any  interest  in  him. 

On  coming  out  of  afternoon  school  Bob  caught 
sight  of  Tom  Lane,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  all  his  trouble ;  and,  accordingly,  his  first 
impulse  was  to  rush  after  him,  and  give  him  a 
"  regular  licking,"  as  he  would  have  expressed  it.  But 
the  next  instant  came  the  remembrance  of  Johnnie's 
words,  pleading  with  him,  and  trying  to  make  him 
promise  to  forgive  Tom.  And  the  thought  that  Jesus 
was  looking  down  upon  him  at  that  moment,  to  see 
whether  he  did  what  was  right  or  not,  came  into  his 
mind.  He  had  a  fierce  struggle  with  himself;  his 
angry  passions  were  so  strong,  and  he  was  so  little 
accustomed  to  do  anything  but  yield  to  them,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  must  have  the  mastery,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  promise  to  Johnnie,  he  must  take  some 
revenge  upon  his  enemy.  For  revenge  seemed  so 
sweet ;  to  forego  it  so  hard  and  bitter ! 

But  just  as  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  way, 
all  that  his  little  brother  had  said  about  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  his  longing  that  they  should  both 
belong  to  His  fold,  came  back  to  him.  **And  if  I 
don't  forgive,  I  can't  get  taken  in  there :  Johnnie  '11 
be  inside  and  I  left  outside." 

That  thought  decided  him.  He  would  try  to  for- 
give, whatever  it  cost  him,  and  so  he  would  let  Tom 
Lane  depart  without  that  thrashing  he  had  so  longed 
^  give  him.  Not  in  his  own  strength  could  he  do 
even  thus  much :  but  when  we  earnestly  wish  to  do 
what  is  right,  that  wish  is  like  a  prayer,  and  cries  to 
Qod  for  help.  And  help  and  strength  are  promised 
to  those  who  seek  them. 

Therefore  Bob  was  enabled  to  eome  off  conqueror. 
He  turned  away,  and  walked  off  homewards,  having 
gained  his  first  victory  over  his  angry  passions ;  and 
new,  strange  feelings  of  joy  and  happiness  seemed  to 
8teal  into  his  hearty  and  warm  and  comfort  it. 


And  when  he  lay  down  to  rest  that  night,  still 
sorely  missing  his  little  bed-fellow,  the  thought  of 
Johnnie  brought  back  the  recollection  of  his  words, 
that  Jesus  would  not  only  be  with  him  at  the  hospital, 
but  with  Bob  at  home  as  well;  and  the  idea  of 
having  a  Friend  always  with  him,  watching  over 
and  loving  him,  was  very  sweet  to  poor  friendless 
unloyed  Bob. 

The  next  Sunday  he  went  to  school  as  usual;  but 
when  there — ^for  the  first  time  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  class — he  sat  quietly,  read  his  verse  properly,  and 
listened  attentively.  For  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
promise  to  little  Johnnie,  whom  he  hoped  to  see  that 
afternoon ;  and  he  was  trying  hard  to  be  able  to  take 
away  something  that  he  might  tell  him. 

The  other  boys,  astonished  at  this  unwonted 
behaviour,  tried  to  provoke  him  in  various  ways,  but 
he  heeded  them  not,  his  mind  being  too  full  of  one 
subject  to  have  room  for  any  other.  His  determined 
nature  showed  itself  in  a  new  light  now,  for  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  listen  and  try  to 
remember  what  was  said,  all  the  devices  of  the  other 
lads  to  draw  off  his  attention  were  quite  in  vain. 
He  was  like  some  rock  standing  firm  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  which  dash  themselves  against  it,  but 
then  glide  off,  powerless  to  harm  or  make  any  im- 
pression. 

The  lesson  that  day  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
chosen  on  purpose  for  Bob,  for  it  was  all  about  for- 
giveness. And  now  he  heard  how  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
taught  that  those  who  would  be  His  friends  and 
followers  must  imitate  His  example  in  being  loving 
and  forgiving ;  and,  moreover,  the  teacher  went  on 
to  say,  real  forgiveness  was  not  simply  to  refrain 
from  taking  revenge  and  seeking  to  do  harm  to  those 
who  had  injured  us,  but  meant  much  more  than  this,, 
even  that  we  must  be  ready  to  do  kind  actions  and 
speak  kind  words  to  those  very  people  who  had  so  hurt 
and  vexed  us : — "  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your 
enemies ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you." 

This  was  to  go  a  step  farther  than  Bob  had  yet 
gone.  Ho  had  refrained  from  taking  revenge — that 
had  been  very  hard  work — but  now  he  must  do  more 
still,  or,  according  to  what  his  teacher  said,  and  the 
words  of  the  text  he  had  quoted  taught,  he  could  not 
say  he  had  forgiven.  And  if  he  could  not  forgive 
the  little  offences  done  against  himself,  how  could  he 
expect  the  Lord  Jesus  to  forgive  him  all  his  great 
offences. 

When  Bob,  having  obtained  admittance  to  the 
hospital,  drew  near  Johnnie's  bed,  the  latter  looked 
up  with  a  smile  of  such  unmistakable  pleasure  at 
seeing  him,  that  the  nurse,  who  was  standing  near, 
could  not  help  noticing  it,  and  mentally  wondered 
what  there  could  be  in  that  clumsy  "  lout  of  a  fel- 
low," as  she  called  Bob  in  her  own  mind,  to  call  fortli 
such  a  welcome  from  the  gentle  little  lad,  who  had 
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already  won  her  heart  by  hie  patience  and  engaging 
ways. 

Bat  Bob  and  Johnnie  knew  each  other  better  than 
others  knew  them,  and  they  were  happy  in  each 
other*8  company.  The  time  went  much  too  fast,  aa 
they  talked  of  many  things ;  whilst  Bob,  in  his  blun- 
'  dering  way,  tried  to  repeat  something  of  what  he  had 
heard  at  the  Sunday-school. 

Johnnie,  however,  looked  so  thin  and  ill  and 
wasted,  that  Bob,  after  he  had  left  the  hospital,  walked 
along  with  slow  steps  and  bent  head,  full  of  anxious 
doubts  and  fears,  whilst  once  or  twice  he  put  up  the 
the  back  of  his  hand  to  brush  away  some  mist  which 
had  gathered  before  his  eyes.  And  when  he  reached- 
home,  and  took  his  place  at  tea  among  the  band  of 
noisy  quarrelsome  cousins,  he  remained,  unlike  his 
wont,  subdued  and  silent,  taking  little  notice  of  what 
went  on  around. 

But  when  the  baby  from  his  cradle  set  up  a  lusty 
cry,  signifying  his  desire  of  haying  some  attention 
paid  to  him.  Bob  took  him  on  his  knee,  and  gently 
rooked  him  to  and  fro  in  an  absent  manner,  whilst 
still  seeming  to  be  occupied  with  his  own  musings. 
The  refining  touch  of  sorrow  was  upon  him,  and 
beneath  it  the  rugged  nature  seemed  to  be  softening 
and  melting.  And  when  the  baby,  clasping  its  tiny 
fingers  around  Bob's  rough  ones,  laughed  and  crowed 
in  his  face,  his  lips  parted  into  a  half  smile,  which 
made  him  look  altogether  different  from  "  Surly  Bob." 

And  when  bed-time  came,  as  he  crossed  the  yard 
on  his  way  to  his  lonely  room,  he  murmured  to  him- 
self in  a  low  voice  more  than  once,  the  word  "  for- 
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TliE    QUIYER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

2/8.  From  what  passage  do  we  learn  how  long  St 
Paul  lived  at  Epheeus  ? 

274.  Why  was  Joab  made  the  captain  of  Darid't 
army? 

275.  What  man  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  tried 
to  usurp  such  pre-eminence  in  the  Church  as  to  cut 
out  those  with  whom  he  disa^rreed  ? 

276.  What  two  cities  are  mentioned  as  haiiBg 
been  destroyed  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ? 

277.  Mention  any  passage  in  the  New  Testamot 
where  reference  is  made  to  these  cities. 

278.  By  whom  is  Noah  mentioned  as  a  prtodter  c,' 
righteousness  f    Quote  passage. 

279.  Why  did  not  Ezra  have  a  band  of  soldiers  to 
protect  him  and  the  Jews  on  their  journey  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  ? 

280.  Where  in  the  Old  Testament  is  mention  mftde 
of  an  iron  bedstead  being  Tised,  and  by  whom  ? 
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263.  A  hundred  talents  of  silver  (2  Chron.  xxr.  61 

264.  "For  this  cause  therefore  have  I  called  for 
you  to  see  and  speak  with  you,  because  that  for  the 
hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this  chain"  (icU 
ixviii.  20). 

266.  When  God  ordered  Samuel  to  go  to  Betiile- 
hem  and  anoint  David  as  king  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  2). 

266.  "  Circumcised  the  eighth  day  of  the  stock  of 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Bei^'amtn,  an  Hebrew  of  ihi 
Hebrews"  (Philipp.  iii  5.) 

267.  In  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 


«I    WILL    NOT    FEAR." 


<^ 


N  my  desponding  eyes  an  endless  train 
Of  cares  and  labours  thickened  on  the  plain ; 
Cradled  in  ease,  unused  to  loom  or  plough. 
Bough  yoke  of  servitude,  and  sweating  brow. 
My  nurslings  pined  and  withered  in  my  sight, 
Or  needy,  walked  the  crooked  paths  of  night. 

But  in  the  deeps  a  voice  of  sweetness  said, 

The  saints  of  God  look  but  for  daily  bread ; 

Cares  on  my  shoulder  cast,  from  doubt  be  free, ' 

And  let  thy  children  leam  to  wait  on  me. 

I  listened,  and  a  staflT  was  in  my  hands. 

Like  his  which  blossomed  into  two  great  bands.* 

In  that  sweet  time,  when  every  thorn  is  white, 

^And  cuckoos  sing,  and  hearts  expect  delight, 

We  sleep,  on  tiptoe  for  the  mom,  and  low 

The  clouds  hang  weeping,  and  the  north  winds  blow, 

The  bees  are  hived,  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  torn ; 

And  the  great  tossing  branches  bend  and  mourn. 

*  '*  With  nj  stair  I  pMwd  oT«r  this  Jordan;  and  now  I  am 
bcoomo  two  bands."— Oui.  zziii.  10. 


Hapless  the  insect  who  must  wake  and  find 
His  one  day  dark  with  crosses  so  unkind ; ' 
Yet  happy  too,  he  knows  no  better  lot. 
No  sunnier  weather,  so  he  murmurs  no^ 
Spite  of  the  dreary  hours  without  a  sun. 
His  life  is  lived,  his  mystic  dance  is  done. 

Some  days  must  gloomy  be,  some  lives  o'ercast, 
But  murmur  not,  the  rain  will  soon  be  jjast ; 
Let  nothing  move  to  envy  or  complaint. 
Shake  off  unmanly  fears,  and  play  the  saint ; 
All  needful  things  are  by  God's  word  secure, 
The  bread  is  promised,  and  the  water  sure. 

There  is  no  war's  alarum  on  the  hill. 

Calm  are  the  water-floods,  the  land  is  still: 

Thy  sins    are    pardoned,   Christ  hath    made  tltfe 

whole, 
Oh,  where  is  he  that  can  condemn  thy  soul ! 
Safe  In  His  arms  there  is  no  evil  thing. 
Life  has  no  miseiy,  and  death  no  sting ! 

G.  8.  OoTBi*. 
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MOUNTAIN    AIR. 


^o  WGET  aatumn  i^r,  frmli  mooDtAia  Eiir  ]  |  The  heart  aeems  bounding  from  its  teat. 

^^    Saf  whenoe  th;  power  to  boniih  owe.  With  qaiekened  life  the  pulses  beat, 

^^       "Thij  gift  of  heoliog  i  Like  joy-bella  pealing. 
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The  reaper's  •voice  breaks  forth  in  song. 
The  team  draw  frisl^ily  along 

The  golden  treasure ; 
Through  the  clear  ether  trills  the  lark. 
The  streamlet  in  its  leafy  dark 

Takes  up  the  measure. 

Why  dwellest  thou  in  realms  unseen, 
When  thus  thy  spirit  pure  and  keen, 

AU  earth  embraces  ? 
Outsearching  every  stagnant  spring 
Of  sluggish  life,  long  slumbering 

In  hidden  places. 


I 


Above,  around  us,  one  with  thee 
In  universal  harmony, 

Sound's  waves  are  flowing ; 
The  hum  of  insects,  songs  of  birds. 
The  distant  bleat  of  pastured  herds. 

And  breezes  blowing. 

Fresh  mountain  air,  sweet  autumn  air ! 
Waft  on  thy  pinions  this  our  prayer. 

Thy  virtues  to  inherit; 
Thy  rare  refinement,  healthy  ton^ 
Strength,  softness,  buoyancy  in  one^ 

And  purity  of  spirit. 


DAVID   IN  JERUSALEM 

BY    THE     BEY.     WILLIAM     HANNA,     D.D.,     LL.B. 


F  the  numbers  given  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  have  been  accurately  recorded 
and  transmitted,  upwards  of  300,000 
"men  of  war  that  could  keep  rank 
came  with  a  perfect  heart  to  Hebron 
to  make  David  king  over  all  Israel."  In  this 
great  host  all  the  tribes  were  represented;  the 
remoter  (as  was  perhaps  natural)  more  largely 
than  the  nearer;  the  tribe  of  Levi  sending  its 
contingent  with  the  rest.  "  And  they  were  with 
David  three  days  eating  and  drinking."  For  so 
large  a  feast,  so  long  continued,  David  had  at 
hand  no  sufficient  supply  of  viands.  But  these 
were  amply  furnished  by  the  feasters  themselves. 
Asses  and  camels,  and  mules  and  oxen,  brought  in 
from  the  neighbouring  and  fruitful  districts  of 
Issachar,  and  Zebulon,  and  Naphthali,  "meat, 
meal,  cakes  of  figs,  and  bunches  of  raisins,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  abundantly."  And 
**  there  was  great  joy  in  Israel,"  for  not  only  were 
all  those  300,000  one  in  spirit  and  in  purpose,  but 
"all  the  rest  also  of  Israel  were  of  one  heart  to 
make  David  kicg."^  Seldom  has  any  monarch 
had  a  crown  so  spontaneously,  unanimously, 
enthusiastically  presented  to  him  by  the  people 
over  whom  he  was  invited  to  reign.  And  as  there 
were  men  among  the  offerers  "  that  had  under- 
standing of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought 
to  do"  (1  Chron.  xii.  32),  who,  we  may  well 
imagine,  acted  as  spokesmen  of  the  multitude 
upon  this  great  occasion,  it  is  instructive  to  notice 
upon  what  grounds  the  tender  of  the  crown  was 
made.  (1)  "Behold,"  said  they  to  David,  "we 
are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh."  One  can't  help 
thinking  that  a  distinct  allusion  was  made  and 
intended  here  to  the  edict  issued  by  Moses  in 
anticipation  of  a  monarchy  being  set  up :  "  One 
from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king 
over  thee :  thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over 
thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother "  (Deut.  xvii.  15). 


This  requirement  David  fully  met.  (2)  "Also," 
the  tribes  said  to  him,  "  In  time  past,  when  Sad 
was  king  over  us,  thou  wast  he  that  leddest  oat 
and  broughtest  in  Israel."  No  untried  man  thii 
into  whose  hands  they  would  put  the  sceptre,  do 
bold  adventurer  who,  in  some  sudden  crisis,  bj 
fortune  or  some  brilliant  deed,  had  been  raised  for 
the  time  to  foremost  rank  among  them,  but  one  of 
wisdom  and  of  courage,  well  tried  under  their  late 
king.  They  pass  by  the  period  of  David's  perse^ 
cution  by  that  king,  teeming  though  it  did  with 
like  evidences  of  qualification,  as  one  which  thej 
desire  not  to  remember  upon  aa  occasion  so 
auspicious.  But  (3)  chiefly  they  ground  their  offer 
on  David  having  been  chosen  by  the  Lord.  *'  And 
the  Lord  said  to  thee,  thou  shalt  feed  my  people 
Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  captain  over  Israel'' 

Here,  too,  the  Mosaic  ordinance  was  referred  to 
and  respected :  "  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him 
king  over  thee,  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose."    David  might  well  have  asked  the  men 
who  spake  to  him  so,  why,  if  they  knew  so  welL 
and  bad  known  so  long  that  the  Lord  had  anointed 
him  to  be  their  king,  they  had  for  those  seven 
years  by-gone  withheld  from  him  their  allegiance ; 
but  this  was  no  time    for    such    recriminatioiL 
David  is  as  ready  to  bury  in  oblivion  this  interlude 
of  their  opposition  to  his  claims  as  they  are  to 
overlook  that  of  his  persecution  by  SauL   At  once 
and  gratefully  accepting  the  sacred  trust,  "he 
made  a  covenant  with  them  in  Hebron  before  the 
Lord ;  and  they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Samuel* 
(1  Chron.  xi.  3).    They  remembered  what  Samuel 
had  said  and  done  at  Saul's  inauguration  as  their 
first  king,  and  as  nearly   as    they   could  tfaer 
followed  the  precedent  he  had  given.  One  striking 
part  of  this  was  that, "  when  all  the  people  shoufc«i 
and  said,  God  save  the  king,  then  Samuel  cold  the 
people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  m 
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a  book,  and  laid  it- up  before  the  Lord."  In  this 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Samuel  had  in  his  eye  the 
original  injunction  of  Moses,  as  to  the  king  that 
the  tribes  in  after  ages  might  set  over  them. 
"And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of 
this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the 
priests,  the  Levites :  and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and 
he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life :  that 
he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all 
the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes  to  do 
them"  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  A  separate  copy  of 
the  law,  with  an  appendix,  drawn  up  by  Samuel 
himself,  embodying  what  he  had  told  the  people  as 
"  to  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,"  was  prepared 
and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites.  This 
book  still  existed,  and  was  now,  we  presume, 
produced,  whilst  Gad  or  Nathan  acted  over 
again  the  part  of  Samuel,  and  read  aloud  the 
sacred  writing  which  defined  the  rights  and 
duties  of  both  parties  in  that  covenant  which 
David  made  with  Israel. 

Tbe  Hebrew  monarchy  was  thus  from  the  be- 
ginning grounded  upon  a  compact  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  not  simply  tacit  or  im- 
plied, but  public  and  formal,  written  and  read, 
ratified  by  oath  taken  before  the  Lord.  It  was 
not  an  absolute  but  a  limited  and  constitutional 
monarchy.  Such  kind  of  government  has  been 
very  rare,  and,  save  in  the  single  instance  of 
Israel,  has  always  been  the  fruit  of  long  and  pain- 
ful strugglings  between  those  who  have  finally 
entered  into  such  a  social  compact.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  we  know,  the  instance  now  before  us 
is  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only  one  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  which  a  publicly  made 
and  publicly  ratified  compact  between  king  and 
people,  with  express  and  articulate  conditions 
agreed  to  on  either  part,  formed  at  the  very  first 
the  basis  of  the  throne.  In  all  other  countries, 
in  every  age,  laws  and  forms  of  government  have 
been  things  of  slow  guowth,  their  history  ever 
one  of  progressive  advance,  from  the  confused  to 
the  orderly,  from  the  rude  to  the  more  perfect. 
The  history  of  Israel,  both  as  to  its  civil  code  and 
its  kingly  government,  exhibits  a  singular  and 
solitary  contrast  to  this.  Here  you  have  a  com- 
munity of  untutored  slaves,  plunging  into  a  wilder- 
ness without  laws  or  government  of  any  kind, 
emerging  a  few  years  afterwards  with  a  statute- 
book  in  their  hands,  civil,  juridical,  economical, 
ecclesiastical,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  which  needed 
no  additions  or  amendments,  which  after-dealings 
with  it  only  mutilated  and  impaired.  And  here, 
too,  you  have  a  throne  and  kingdom  starting  up  in 
a  state  so  far  of  maturity,  that  the  people  had 
never  afterwards  to  ask  or  exact  anything  of  their 
sovereign  which  had  not  been  embraced  in  the 
original  covenant,  nor  had  the  king  ever  any  duty 


to  discharge  beyofad  that  which  this  covenant 
imposed.  If  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  law 
and  government  be  denied,  it  remains  for  the 
denier  to  explain  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  Jews  and  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

David's  first  act,  as  king  of  the  combined  tribes, 
was  to  shift  the  seat  of  government  from  Hebron 
to  one  at  once  more  secure  and  more  central. 
On  the  very  summit  of  that  mountain  range  which 
runs  north  and  south  through  the  country  which 
lies  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  third  of  its  whole  length 
from  its  southern  extremity,  there  is  a  promontory 
or  tongue  of  land,  separated  on  three  sides  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  by  deep  precipitous  valleys, 
and  on  the  fourth  connected  with  the  general  table- 
land of  which  it  formed  a  part  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land.  Here  the  Oanaani^s  had  erected  the 
strongest  of  their  fortresses,  securely  defended  by 
nature  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  upon  that  fortified 
so  as  to  be  apparently  impregnable.  Joshua  had 
conquered  and  ravaged  all  the  neighbouring 
country  up  to  its  very  gates,  but  could  make  no 
impression  on  this  stronghold.  In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  all  effort  of  this  kind  was  given  up, 
and  the  Jebusites,its  occupants,  had  not  to  dread  any 
assault.  Kot  even  Saul,  when  at  the  head  of  all  the 
combined  forces  of  Israel,  had  ventured  to  attack 
it.  There,  for  300  years,  it  had  stood,  with  its 
Canaanitish  garrison,  a  virgin  fortress;  and  it  now 
remained  the  sole  stronghold  of  that  people  whom 
the  Israelities  had  been  commissioned  to  eject — its 
very  presence  a  reproach. 

But  at  Ijist  it  was  doomed  to  fall.  David  and  his 
troops  came  up  from  Hebron,  and  sat  down  before 
it.  The  Jebusites  looked  down  contemptuously 
upon  them.  So  secure  did  they  feel,  that  they 
brought  out  their  lame  and  their  blind,  and  set 
them  upon  the  walls,  as  if  even  such  defender  a 
were  enough  againsl  any  such  assault  as  David 
and  his  men  could  make.  To  encourage  his  men, 
David  held  out  the  tempting  bribe,  that  whosoever 
should  be  the  first  to  climb  the  height  and  enter 
the  fortress,  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces.  Hitherto  this  post  had  been  held  by 
Joab.  In  putting  it  thus  into  commission,  and 
offering:  it  to  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
adventurer,  had  David  a  secret  hope  that  he  might 
be  relieved  from  the  i.ecessity  of  continuing  him 
in  the  oflBceP  If  so,  he  was  disappointed.  Joab 
performed  the  feat,  and  secured  the  prize.  The 
Jebusite  fortress  was  taken.  David  occupied  and 
strengthened  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  Joab 
repaired  and  fortified  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Fixed  on  now  as  the  royal  residence,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom,  there  was  yet  lacking  one 
thing  to  make  it  like  other  capitals..  There 
was  no  house  or  palace   for   the  king.     Here, 
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however*  a  ditiiculty  interposed.  The  Israelites 
were  altogether  deficient  in  the  constructive  arts. 
For  forty  years  their  forefathers  had  dwelt  in 
tents.  When  their  children  invaded  and  conquered 
Palestine  they  fonnd  houses  and  walled  cities 
and  castles  built,  and  ready  to  hand.  Their  own 
private  dwellings  coming  to  them  in  this  way,  they 
would  have  to  keep  them  up,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
previent  them  falling  into  decay;  but  among  a 
people  of  such  simple  habits,  of  such  purely  agri- 
cultural occupations,  there  was  little  temptation  to 
do  more.  They  had  no  public  buildings,  no 
temples  in  towns  or  villages,  to  erect  and  maintain. 
Up  to  this  time  they  had  no  ])rlnces  or  kings  for 
whom  any  special  residences  were  required.  Saul 
never  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  having 
such  a  residence.  The  project  comes  now  into 
David's  head,  when  he  has  foand^  so  fit  a  place 
for  a  palace  as  a  gentle  slope  within  the  lines  of 
his  new  metropolis.  But  how  can  it  be  executed  P 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  relieves  him  of  the  difficulty, 
by  sending  ''cedar  trees  and  carpenters  and 
masons,  and  they  built  David  a  house."  The 
stones  were  at  hand.  The  choice  wood  came  from 
Lebanon,  and  with  it  those  Fhwnician  artisans, 
whose  mason-marks  upon  the  stones  of  the  still 
greater  buildings  raised  upon  this  same  height  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  have  so  recently,  and  in  such 
singular  manner,  been  brought  to  light.  And,  by 
this  kindly  intervention  of  a  neighbouring  sove- 
reign, and  this  opportune  providing  both  of  work- 
men and  of  material  for  his  house,  "David 
perceived  that  the  Lord  had  established  him  king 
over  Israel,"  and  he  thanked  Him,  and  took 
courage. 

This  courage  was  soon  severely  tried.  So  long 
as  their  neighbours  of  the  hill-country  wore 
•divided,  and  fought  only  with  one  another,  the 
Philistines  looked  on  unconcerned,  or  with  a 
malicious  gratification ;  but  those  recent  events — 
in  the  great  gathering  at  Hebron,  the  enthusiastic 
union  of  all  the  tribes,  the  anointing  of  David  as 
king  over  them  all,  the  conquest  and  fortification 
of  Jerusalem,  its  occupation  as  the  centre  and 
citadel  of  strength  for  the  new  kingdom — at  once 
awoke  all  their  old  jealousies,  and  filled  them  with 
A  natural  alarm.  They  knew  with  what  intensity 
the  Israelities  had  resented  the  victory  over 
them  at  Gilboa :  how  they  burned  to  wipe  off  its 
disgrace :  how  eager  they  would  be  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  for  doing  so  which  this  happy 
combination  of  all  their  strength  afibrded.  Upon 
whom  but  upon  them  would  the  first  bolt  of  war 
be  hurled  P  In  haste  to  anticipate  it,  and  be  them- 


selves the  first  to  strike  the  blow,  they  gathered 
their  strength  and  rushed  up  along  one  of  the 
valleys  to  Jerusalem.  David  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  unprepared  to  meet  such  an  onset  in  the 
open  field,  he  shut  himself  up  in  that  stronghold 
which  the  Philistines  shrank  from  assaultiMg. 
Here  he  consulted  the  divine  oracle,  which  told 
him  to  go  forth,  and  which  promised  him  victory. 
The  Philistines,  meanwhile,  exulting  and  incautious, 
had  spread  themselves  over  the  fertile  valley  of 
Bephaim,  and  were  already  gathering  the  spoils  of 
a  fancied  success.  Upon  them  David  and  his  men 
broke  forth,  as  dammed  waters  do  when  they 
burst  through  the  barrier  that  had  been  restraining 
them,  and  even  as  such  a  mass  of  rolling  waters 
carries  all  before  it  in  its  course,  so  were  the 
scattered  hosts  of  the  Philistines  driven  back  into 
their  own  land,  leaving  their  idols  behind  them. 
The  Israelites  remembered  how  their  own  aik« 
which  they  had  in  like  manner  carried  into  the 
battle-field,  had  been  treated  by  these  Philistines, 
and  took  now  their  revenge  by  burning  the  captive 
idols  of  their  enemy. 

This  defeat  was  too  hasty  and  too  incomplete 
for  the  Philistines  to  accept  it.  Again  they 
gathered  up  their  strength,  and  now,  in  larger 
numbers,  and  with  more  measured  steps,  the 
invasion  of  the  Israelitish  territory  was  made. 
Again  David  consulted  the  oracle,  but  was  warned 
now  to  avoid  an  instant  and  open  attack  on  front, 
and  was  directed,  instead,  to  hang  upon  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  foe,  to  wait  behind  a  grove  till  he 
heard  "a  sound  of  going  on  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees,"  and  then  to  go  out  to  battle.  He 
did  so,  and  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  were  smitten 
from  Geba  to  Gazer,  down  through  the  mountain 
passes  fiir  on  into  the  plain ;  the  rout  so  utter  and 
complete  that  for  years  in  this  quarter  the 
Israelites  were  at  rest. 

So  ended  the  first  war  in  which  David  was 
engaged,  its  result  strengthening  the  confidence 
which  the  people  had  in  him  as  their  warrior-king, 
and  directing  the  trust,  both  of  king  and  people,  to 
Him  whose  supreme  rule  over  the  nations  this 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  intended  to  exhibit  and 
extend.    His  higher  rule  David  was  prompt  to 
acknowledge.     *'  God,''  said  he,  on  occasion  of  his 
first  repulse  of  the  foe,  '*  hath  broken  in  upon 
mine  enemies  by  mine  hand  like  the  breaking  forth 
of  waters."    *'  Go  out,"  he  was  told  in  the  seoood 
instance,  "  for  Ged  is  gone  forth  before  thea**  Hie 
" did  as  God  commanded  him.'*    "And  tbe  ftfoe 
of  David  went  out  into  all  lands ;  and  tbe  Lord 
brought  the  fear  of  him  upon  all  nations." 
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is  some  time  since  the  kind  friends  of  the 
Quiver  Cot  heard  anything  of  little  Willie  C, 
who  vas  for  so  long  the  fayoured  patient. 
I  think  that  what  I  can  now  tell  of  Willie's 
condition  will  be  read  with  interest,  though 
I  cannot  still  call  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  Quiver 
paper.  I  cannot  write  anything  interesting  concem- 
the  present  cot  inmate,  but  it  is  by  our  old  friend 
Willie's  special  request  that  I  "tell  all  those  kind 
people  how  he  has  been  a-getting  on."  I  will  there- 
fore simply  tell  how  wonderfully  the  efforts  made  in 
the  little  fellow's  behalf  at  Great  Ormond  Street  haye 
been  (with  the  aid  of  good  air,  g^ood  diet,  and  kind- 
ness) crowned  with  success. 

Some  time  ago  I  wont  into  North  Wales,  to  stay 
at  the  ^yl  Children's  Convalescent  Home.  I  had 
been  ill  and  in  trouble,  and  had  been  obliged  to  lose 
sight  of  dear  WUlie.  To  my  astonishment  1  met  him 
in  one  of  the  corridors,  shouting  in  a  strong  voice  to 
another  boy,  and  stumping  along  bravely.  I  said, 
"  WilHe  C,  how  did  you  get  here  ?  "  Willie's  face- 
still  thin  and  with  the  marks  of  the  past  four  or  fire 
years  upon  it,  but  with  a  healthy  brown  tinge  and 
brightness  that  I  had  never  seen  before — was  turned 
up  to  me,  and  a  very  merry  laugh  rang  out  as  he 
said,  "Ah,  you  didn't  know  I  was  here,  but  I  knew 
you  were  coming ;  ain't  it  jolly !  See  me  walk  about ! 

Miss brought  me  here,  it's  better  than  Brighton. 

Let  me  show  you  my  bed ;  we  do  have  larks ;  that's 
Jem,  that  boy.     Are  you  going  to  stay  here  a  good 

while  ?     I  am.      Miss says  I  shall  get  quite 

strong  some  day."  And  then,  having  exhausted  his 
breath  entirely,  he  waited  for  my  congratulations. 
I  went  to  see  his  bed,  and  other  delights — the  sand- 
hills and  holes  outside  the  house,  where  he  and  other 
happy  and  lucky  little  lads  could  kick  up  their  heels, 
and  sand  their  clothes  and  hair  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent, getting  the  most  outrageous  appetites  ever 
known.  The  next  morning  I  went  into  the  children's 
dining-room,  and  from  behind  a  huge  basin  of  bread- 
and-milk  I  saw  Willie's  smiling  friendly  little  phiz 
nodding  away.  I  walked  up  the  room.  Such  rows  of 
happy  faces !  Small  fat  bundles  of  children,  of  whom 
it  was  hard  to  believe  what  nurse  Lizzie  said,  that 
just  so  long  ago  he  or  she  had  been  unable  to  sit  up 
or  walk;  long  slips  of  girls,  rosy,  laughing,  and  brown; 
jolly-looking  boy%  full  of  mischief,  chattering  of 
what  they  were  going  to  do  after  breakfast ;  nurses 
hopping  about  blithe  and  busy,  spoons  and  cups 
jingling,  huge  plates  of  bread,  with  lots  of  butter  on 
it,  disappearing  like  magic,  the  sweet  autumn  sun- 
shine lighting  up  the  whole  scene,  whiffs  of  fresh  sea 
air  mingling  with  the  scent  of  coffee,  and  a  running 
accompaniment  of  plashing  waves.  What  more  pleas- 
ant scene  can  be  imagined !  A  far  more  clever  pen 
than  mine  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  those  happy 


breakfasts.  Children  of  all  ages  go  to  make  a  family, 
and  there  they  are — maidens  of  various  ages  up  to 
twenty,  merry  beys,  and  tiny  children,  presided  over 
by  sweet  motherly  ladies^  who  seem  to  get  happier 
as  the  noise  increases. 

A  few  hours  after  we  meet  again.  As  I  wandered 
on  the  sands,  with  my  book  and  stool,  I  was  attracted 
by  a  tremendous  shouting  and  splashing  followed  by 
much  hearty  laughing.  I  could  only  dee  a  number 
of  heads  bobbing  about,  and  the  am  ..sed  faces  of  the 
on-lookers.  I  asked  a  fat  old  lady  what  the  excitement 
was,  and  sh^e  said,  "  Oh,  it's  the  convalesing  children 
a-bathing,  bless  their  'arts ;  it  does  me  more  good  than 
all  the  sea  air  to  see  them  getting  stronger  every 
day ;  that's  the  sort  of  'orspital  I  approves  of,"  and 
the  old  dame  wiped  her  eyes,  and,  besto^ring  a  bless- 
ing on  "  them  as  works  it,"  waddled  away.  I  often 
saw  her  afterwards  peeping  about  the  Home  to  get  a. 
look  at  the  "  cons  "  during  their  meals,  and  she  never 
failed  to  be  down  at  the  bathing  time ;  and  many  a 
fine  shell  box  has  found  its  way  into  a  dirty  dingy 
little  Sheffield  or  Leeds  back  lane  home  through  her 
kind  little  tips  to  the  poor  patients.  Good  old  body ! 
I  wish  her  a  happy  and  peaceful  old  age,  and  kind 
hands  to  help  her  whenever  she  needs  help.  I  foand 
that  Willie  wore  his  irons,  and  I  suggested  to  him 
that  if  he  continued  to  improve,  he  would  perhaps  be 
able  to  leave  them  off.  He  looked  a  little  sentimental, 
and  said  nothing.  The  next  morning  early  I  was 
going  up  a  staircase,  and  came  upon  a  queer-looking 
group  of  small  boys^  very  lightly  attired,  hobbling 
down  to  the  "  salt  bath-room,"  singing  "  Old  Aunt 
Sally"  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  I  recognised  our 
friend  as  one  of  these  oddities,  and  found  he  was  carry- 
ing his  irons  in  his  Jiand  t  Said  I,  '*  This  beats  Great- 
Ormond  Street,  Willie,  doesn't  it  P  "  27b,"  said  he, 
"  nothing  can't  never  do  that;  I  likes  being  here,  and 

I  loves  Miss but  I  shouldn't  love  her  so  much  if' 

she  hadn't  been  the  Lady  Superintendent  at  Great< 
Ormond  Street.  I  should  like  to  go  back  there,  I 
think ;  the  doctors  here  are  very  kind,  but  they  ain't 
like  <mr  doctors,  of  course,"  and  then  Willie  went  off* 
to  his  salt  bath.  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
having  a  regular  confidential  conversation  with  him. 
I  explained  how  gi'ateful  Willie  ought  to  have  been 
that  he  could  be  taken  in  at  the  happy  Bhyl  Home, 
and  to  have  got  so  strong.  I  alsa  showed  him  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  stay  at  Great  Ormond  Street 
always,  as  he  would  be  keeping  some  other  child  from 
being  helped.  At  the  same  time,  I  could  but  feel 
glad  that  the  child  should  feel  such  love  and  gratitude 
for  all  his  friends  had  don€^  for  him.  He  told  m^ 
that  two  boys  had  been  QvLiver  Cot  patients,  and  thai 
both  had  recovered  and  gone  to  Highgate,  while  hs 
kept  ill  and  weak,  bat  that  "  he  didn't  mind,  God 
knew  best,  and  he  was  glad  that  all  the   Quivers 
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hadn't  been  so  slow  in  getting  well  as  he  had."  I 
also  heard  some  amusing  stories  about  the  much- 
loved  doctor,  who  had  taken  his^case  from  the  veiy 
first ;  I  think  Willie  had  treasured  them  for  my  sake, 
feeling  sure  of  my  ei^joying  them.  Ope  was,  that  at 
one  time,  the  Quiver  Cot  patient  lost  appetite,  and 
this  good  man  tried  to  tempt  the  child  to  take  a 
meal  by  suggesting  yarious  dainties  usually  irre- 
sistible among  the  litfde  creatures.  However,  every- 
thing was  rcg'ected^ggs,  watercresses,  herring,  all 
bad  lost  their  charm,  even  "snmps."  As  a  last 
attempt  the  doctor  suggested,  "  winkles ! "  That  was 
the  magic  word !  A  smile  and  a  nod  came  at  last, 
and  then,  as  Willie  said  with  his  eyes  twinkling, 

"  Mr. was  so  serious,  he  took  up  the  diet  card 

and  wrote  on  it '  winkles  and  a  pin;'  wasn't  it  funP 
Ah,  he  always  done  us  good,  when  he  came  romd, 
'cos  he  made  us  laugh  so.  When  I  was  u^  the  Cot, 
a  lot  of  the  doctors  got  cross  because  I  kept  on  stop- 
ping so  loHg  in  the  hospital,  and  one  day,  Mr. 

came  to  me,  and  he  says,  "  I  say,  what  do  you  think 
Tm  going  to  do  with  you,  you  tiresome  young 
monkey  ?  You  can't  stop  here  for  ever  you  know." 
And  I  says,  "  No,  sir,  I  have  been  kere  a  very  long 
time,"  and  so  I  had  too.  And  then  he  says,  all  of  a 
sudden,  "  I  know,  you  shall  go  on  the  Christmas  tree, 
and  then  the  best  boy  can  have  you."  Whether  this 
solved  the  difficulty  or  not,  the  laugh  relieved  Willie's 
mind,  and  soon  after  his  kind  friend,  the  lady  at 
Bhyl,  visited  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  carried  him 
off  to  that  joyful  abode  of  fresh  air,  wonderful 
appetites,  endless  meals,  and  treats  of  all  sorts. 

I  saw  many  amusing  sights  there.  One  great 
source  of  fun  to  the  boys  outside  ihe  house  is  a  large 
tank,  in  which  they  fish  continually.  The  game 
usually  is  for  one  boy  to  slip  out  and  drop  various 
catchable  articles  into  the  tank,  unknown  to  the 
rest,  and  then  commences  the  exciting  sport.  I 
watched  them  out  of  a  pantry  window,  and  the  roars 
of  laughter  over  each  "  take  "  were  quite  irresistible, 
and  I  betrayed  myself  by  my  own  share  of  cackle. 
One  great  joy  to  all  the  children,  both  in  the  sick 
wards  aad  in  the  "  con."  room;  is  the  covered  balcony 
that  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  house,  a  large  and 
most  commodious  one.  Up  and  down  this  place  the 
tiny  ones  trot,  while  their  elders  sit  and  read,  or  work, 
and  listen  to  one  of  Nurse  Jane's  stones.  On  a  wet  day 
there  are  games  to  play  at,  a  yacht  that  holds  three, 
rocks  without  intermission  on  the  floor  of  the  day- 
room,  and  noise  of  all  sorts  goes  on  joyfully.  Bells 
ring  unexpectedly  for  meals — always  welcome  though 
— and  bed-time  comes  only  too  early.  There  is  a 
pretty  little  chapel,  full  of  low  benches,  where  twice 
a  day  all  assemble  to  thank  and  praise  the  good  Ghod 
for  His  kindness  to  His  children  who  have  passed 
through  their  suffering,  and  again  ei^joy  the  blessings 
of  comparative  health  and  strength,  .with  no  care  or 
sorrow  around  them.  The  window  of  this  dear  little 
chapel  is  full  of  painted  glass  faces  of  the  children  of 


Scripture ;  and  bright  memories  most  remain  to  the 
patients  when  they  go  back  to  their  poor  homes 
and  in  many  cases  hard  work,  of  the  nice  quiet 
prayer-time ;  and  the  hymns  they  learn  at  the  Home 
are  never  forgotten.  Imag^e  the  joy  of  a  month  at 
Bhyl  to  those  who  never  saw  the  sea  in  their  live& 
Down  on  the  sands,  with  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the 
novelty,  the  fresh  air,  and  the  feeling  of  renewel 
health  creeping  through  the  frame  that  has  so  latdj 
been  a  sort  of  suffering  machine  only.  I  hare 
watched  both  boys  and  girls  pick  up  sheila  as  if  for 
their  living,  and  then  for  very  wantonness  of  enjoj- 
ment  fling  them  away,  and  throw  up  their  thin  amis 
and  shriek  aloud  from  sheer  happiness. 

Once  a  week  there  is  a  service  in  the  chapel*  when 
the  rector  goes  and    questicc^   the  children,  and 
teaches  them  so  kindly,  whilo  the  windows  of  the 
sick  ward  are  all  opened,  that    nose  in  bed  sbould 
also  share  in  the  pleasant  and  comforting  service; 
Willie  had  been  so  well  taugh.  at  Great  OrmoDd 
Street,  that  he  often  was  able  .^  give   an  answer 
when  aU  the  rest  were  puzzled,     he  and  many  othezs 
could  only  sit  at  that  time,  but  tMya  WiUie  is  quite  a 
useful  member  of  the  Institution,  and  is  actnally 
able  to  be  the  errand-boy ;  and  I  think  the  doctor  at 
Great  Ormond  Street  would  be  puzzled  to  recognise 
pale  Willie  in  that  sunburnt  and  by  no  means  thin 
boy  who    can    now  scamper   about    very    quickly, 
although  he  is  still  a  little  lame.    There  is  usually 
a  good  deal  of  fun  going  on  among  the  boys — small 
practical   jokes   played   off.      One    of    the   ladies, 
who  generally  went  into  their  sleeping-room  while 
they  said  their  prayers,  was  one  evening  a  little  late, 
and  when  she  went  in,  found  the  whole  party  sitting 
up   solemnly  in  bed  with  paper  cocked   hats  on. 
Willie  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  most  of  the 
mischief.     One  night  they  all  pretended  to  be  asleep 
soundly  when  the  lady  went  in,  and  she  was  just  going 
to  creep  quietly  out,  thinking  they  were  over-tired 
perhaps,  when  Willie  said,  "  We  aint  really  asleep  i" 
then  all  the  rest  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  not  of 
rudeness,  but  downright  fun,  showing  how  different 
a  state  of  mind  and  body  they  were  in  from  what 
they  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  before.     I  certainly 
never  thought  to  see  Willie  C.  chasing  the  hens 
about,  and  beaming  with  mischief,  sending  his  voioe 
on  before  him,  and  making  up  for  the  past  quiet 
years.     He  is  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  other 
children,  as  he  knows  many  stories  and  hymns,  and 
is  good-natured,  though  quite  a  boy,  up  to  all  sorts 
of  frolic,  and  as  fond  of  getting  dirty  as  any  boy  can 
be.      Nevertheless,   Willie  often  declared  that  be 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Great   Ormond  Street,  and 
belong  to  the  "  Quiver "  again,  and  I  fancy  that  ht* 
had  been  so  long  an  invalid  that   he   hardly  liked 
returning  to  ordinary  life,  and  being  nobody  in  par- 
ticular, merely  one  among  the  rest,  although  I  am 
sure  he  was  most  thankful  to  be  comparatively  veil 
and  strong  again. 
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Chapter  to  he  read — Luke  xvi,  19 — 31. 

InTEODUCTION.  What  was  the  last 
lesson  about?  what  rules  did  we  find 
for  the  observance  of  Sabbath?  So 
Christ  was  always  trying  to  teach  people 
their  duty.  Amongst  others  a  good 
many  lich  people  heard  Him ;  very  fond  of  money. 
Was  Christ  rich  or  poor  ?  How  was  he  born  ?  Also 
had  often  nowhere  to  lay  his  head;  often  tried  to 
teach  people  true  value  of  money  (see  Luke  xvi.  13, 
14);  cannot  serve,  i.6.,  be  slave  of,  both  God  and 
Mammon*— one  wIU  be  the  master,  both  cannot  be. 
Now  speaks  to  Pharisees  a  parable  to  show  folly  of 
thinking  only  of  this  life,  forgetting  the  next— called 
Dives  (a  rich  man),  and  Lazarus. 

L  Thb  Two  in  Lifb.  (Bead  xvi.  19—21.)  (1) 
The  rich  man.  How  is  he  described?  Well-fed, 
well-dressed :  no  harm  in  these  things  in  themselves; 
quite  right  to  live  according  to  position  in  society. 
Abraham  was  rich.  Gh>d  gave  Solomon  riches. 
Christ  himself  often  went  to  feasts  in  rich  men's 
houses,  which  he  would  not  have  done  had  it  been 
wrong.  What  then  was  wrong  with  the  rich  man  ? 
Not  so  much  what  he  did  as  what  he  did  not  do. 
What  opportunity  had  the  rich  man  of  doiug  good  ? 
Jost  before  his  eyes  every  day  lay  the  beggar ;  he  did 
noi  recognise  his  duty ;  did  not  see  in  the  poor  man 
one  of  God's  poor ;  but  used  his  riches  only  for  him- 
self. By  whom  are  riches  given  ?  Are  they  absolutely 
for  any  man's  own  use  ?  Christ  just  before  been 
teaching  parable  of  Uojust  Steward,  to  show  that  all 
must  give  account  of  stewardship.  8o  this  rich 
man  would  soon  be  called  to  account.  Whom  else 
did  he  forget  besides  the  poor  man  ?  To  forget  God 
far  worse:  for  this  would  have  to  give  account. 
(2)  The  beggar.  Describe  his  situation — daily  carried 
to  gate  of  rich  man's  house,  laid  there  to  enlist  his 
sympathy,  hoping  if  only  for  crumbs  from  his  table ; 
his  wounds  unwashed,  licked  by  the  dogs.  What 
possible  comfort  had  he  in  this  life  ?  But  had  evidently 
put  his  trust  in  God;  cried  to  him  (Ps.  xxxiv.  6). 
though  poor,  was  rich  in  faith  (Jauies  ii.  6),  and 
therefore  an  heir  of  glory. 

IL  The  Two  in  Death.  (1)  The  rich  man  at 
last  fell  ill.  What  good  would  his  rich  food  do  him 
now,  could  not  eat  it ;  or  his  fine  clothes,  could  not 
wear  them?  What  an  awful  scene!  A  death-bed 
without  God ;  can  carry  nothing  of  this  world  away ; 
has  no  hope  in  the  future.  Picture  the  grand  room 
— -rich  curtains,  mirrors  draped,  hushed  footsteps, 
doctors  whispering,  nurses  watching;  cannot  keep 
out  death,  who  comes  to  all.  Then  the  grand  funeral — 
<)Arriages,  nodding  plumes  (in  oxa  day),  undertakers* 
""oexii  ftii  possible  pomp  to  show  rich  a  man  is  dead; 


What  a  mockeyy  all  seems !  (2)  The  beggar.  Perhaps 
died  in  street ;  have  read  of  such  in  London ;  want  of 
food,  of  proper  clothing,  necessaries  of  life.  Bat  who 
is  with  him  in  death?  Angels  attending  near  to 
deliver  him  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7) ;  carry  his  soul  to  Paradise. 

III.  The  Two  in  Eternity.  (1)  The  rich  mwn. 
(Bead  23—31).  What  is  his  condition  of  body? 
Fearful  suffering.  Whom  does  he  see  afar  off  ?  What 
does  he  want  to  be  done  ?  for  how  long  ?  Glad  of 
only  a  moment's  cessation  of  pain  ?  Can  it  be  done  ? 
Why  not  ?  What  is  between  the  two  ?  Who  fixed  the 
gulf?  Not  God,  because  will  have  all  to  be  saved; 
not  the  devil,  who  would  like  soihe  to  cross  from 
Paradise  to  torment;  who,  then,  fixed  it?  the  man 
himself.  What  is  it  separates  between  man  and  Ged  ? 
Yes,  sin  unforgiven,  makes  eternal  barrier.  What 
kind  of  God  is  God  ?  A  holy  God  cannot  look  on  sin ; 
therefore  no  sin  can  enter  heaven  (Bev.  xxi.  27);  man 
shuts  himself  out.  What  else  does  the  rich  man 
suffer  ?  What  agony  of  mind !  Cannot  forget.  Where 
does  he  want  Lazarus  to  be  sent  ?  Who  are  to  be 
warned  ?  But  what  warning  have  they  already  got  ? 
Do  they  hear  them?  Is  it  likely  that  they  will 
listen  to  any  one  else  ?  But  who  did  rise  from  the 
dead  ?  Did  the  Jews  hear  Him  ?  did  they  hear 
apostles  who  testified  of  HimP  Bemind  of  lessons 
in  Acts,  how  the  preaching  of  the  Besurrection  was 
greatest  offence  (Acts  iv.  2).  If  will  not  hear  GK>d'8 
word  will  not  hear  God's  messenger.  (2)  The  beggar. 
In  rest  and  happiness;  no  more  told;  this  quite 
enough ;  earth's  pains  over,  heaven's  glory  begun  j 
trusted  in  God  on  earth,  not  disappointed  now. 

IV.  Practical  Lessons:  (1)  Life  the  time  to  serve 
Ood.  Many  keep  putting  off;  plenty  of  time  la 
future.  How  do  they  know  ?  have  life  nofr,  perhaps, 
death  at  hand ;  therefore  don't  delay,  repent  at  once 
while  is  fime.  (2)  No  pardon  in  the  grave.  This 
world  the  only  preparation ;  at  death  lot  is  sealed ; 
as  die,  so  will  eternity  be.  (3)  The  hUssedness  oj 
haaven.  Let  teacher  dwell  on  this  rather  than  on 
torment  of  hell.  Lazarus,  no  pain,  no  remorse, 
no  sorrow,  nothing  but  eternal  rest,  happiness, 
and  peace.  This  the  lot  of  aU  God's  children, 
whether  rich  as  Abraham;  as  poor  as  the  beggar, 
heaven's  joys  for  all  who  love  God.  Is  this  lot 
ours  ?     Make  it  sure  now. 

QyLeeiiom  to  be  answered. 

1.  Compare  the  two  in  life. 

2.  Compare  the  two  in  death. 

3.  Compare  the  two  in  eternity. 

4.  What  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  Parable  P 

5.  For  what  was  the  rich  man  condemned  ? 

6.  Draw  three  practical  lessons. 
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STILL    AND    DEEP. 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 
ilBTBAND  eat  for  a  longtima 
wiUi  the  lett«r  from  tha 
QDtai7  open  in  hia  hajid, 
tbinkiiig  over  all  that  it  ia- 
Tolved  for  bis  tvtare  life. 
The  glow  of  delight  with 
which  be  felt  that  it  re- 
completelj  to  his  native  land, 
1,  better  than  lie  had  ever 
it  in  himself  before,  bow 
t  had  really  always  been  with 
hile  he  loved  England  aa  a. 

Henceforth  all  his  interests  and  duties  would 
lie  in  the  conntry  for  which  he  bad  been  willing  even 
to  shed  bis  blood ;  and  he  saw  that  the  position  be  waa 
aboat  to  assume  was  one  which  would  give  hiin  great 
importance  in  the  counsels  ot  the  nation,  wbilo  it 
woold  afford  him  ample  employment  in  the  care  of 
bis  tenantry  and  tbe  improvements  of  his  vast 
eatates.  If  he  could  bat  get  sweet  Mary  Trerelyan 
to  share  with  him  alike  his  burdens  and  bis  dignities, 
thought  he,  how  happy  ha  shoold  be,  making  bis 
home  in  the  beautiful  oldChtteandeli'Isle,  varied  by 
occasional  visits  to  Paris  and  to  Sngland !  bow  well 
Mary  would  suit  the  position  of  Comtesse  de  L'lida  t 
She  was  such  a  perfect  lady,  and  her  manners  were  so 
qoiet  and  dignified,  that  she  would  know  well  hov 
to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  stately  courtesy 
which  had  always  lAtaracterised  the  heads  of  bis 
bouse ;  and,  as  be  pictured  her  to  himself  receiving 
his  goests  in  the  grand  old  baU,  a  somewhat  miacbie- 
vons  smile  curled  his  lips,  for  it  suddenly  flashed 
npon  him  how  completely  Laura  Wyndham  had  over- 
reached herself  when  she  threw  b.]§a  over  for  Mr. 
Brant,  the  wealthy  merchant. 

As  regarded  Mary,  however,  the  state  of  natters 
was  very  difTerent.  He  bad  a  great  suspicion  that 
tbe  acquisition  of  bis  new  pOBsession  and  dignities 
would  tell  very  strongly  against  him  in  bar 
estimation.  He  felt  certain  that  he  stood  a  mucli 
bettor  chance  of  winning  her  if  she  believed  him  to 
be  poor  and  foraukeD,  than  if  he  came  before  her 
endowed  with  bonooia  and  richca,  which  were  sure  to 
bring  htm  many  friends. 

Bertrand  still  saw  her  occasionally,  although  ahe 
was  now  labouring  with  even  more  than  her  former 
seal  among  the  siok  at  the  hospital,  for  she  was  often 
sorely  wanted  at  Madame  Brunot's  house  as  well.  No 
news  bad  reached  them  yet  of  the  fate  of  tbe  nnfor- 
tunate  colporteur  i  and  his  wife's  health  failed  more 
and  more,  while  several  of  the  children  were  ailing 
from   their    insufficient  nourishment:   so  that  poor 
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Mrs.  Parry  had  her  banda  more  tbon  full,  ud  lilt 
often  sent  to  ask  Mary  to  ocane  for  an  bonr  or  tm 
to  help  and  cheer  them. 

On  these  occasions  her  manner  to  Bertrudww 
always  sweet  ^nd  gentle,  but  so  reserved  and  itill 
that  be  was  onable  to  draw  any  conolusion  from  it. 

One  evening,  shortly  aft«r  the  entry  of  tbe  Fnu&n 
troops  into  Paris  Bertrand  Lisle  came  into  the  littlt 
lolott  of  Hadatue  Brunot's  heuse  from  hia  own  M' 
room,  which  was  on  the  same  floor.  He  had  bv  tbii 
time  so  far  regained  the  use  of  bis  limbs  tluit  bi 
could  move  about  from  room  to  room,  and  his  ui 
was  also  quite  restored. 

As  ha  opened  the  door,  and  went  in,  be  saw  angU 
which  made  him  oloee  it  very  gently,  after  he  hid 
entered  the  *aIon,  and  stand  motionless,  cont«mplstiii; 
the  group  before  him.  Mary  Trevelyan  was  ECitel 
in  an  easy-chiur  neai  the  window,  with  bar  head  liii 
baek  against  the  oosbion,  and  he  saw  at  a  gluue 
that  she  bad  fallen  into  the  deep  sleep  ot  utter  ei- 
baustion.  It  was  no  matter  of  surprise,  as  he  wdi 
knew,  for  she  had  been  up  tbe  whole  of  the  prenom 
night,  taking  her  turn  in  tending  the  sick,  and  tkes. 
instead  ot  using  the  hoars  when  Hftrtha  took  br 
place  in  aeeking  the  reat  she  so  much  needed,  elc 
had  hurried  avray  to  Madame  Bmnof  s,  to  do  what  Ai 
could  for  the  invalids  there ;  but  it  so  bafipened  Um 
she  had  not  been  specially  required,  mad  so  alie  iad 
sat  down,  and  dropped  instantly  into  a  quiet  slumlie. 

But  ahe  was  not  quite  alone :  little  Jaoquee  Bnunt 
a  curly-headed  boy  of  (oar  years  old,  was  seated  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  with  his  feet  firmly  plaDt«d  « 
her  knee.  He  was  amusing  himself  by  twining  iit 
fingers  in  tbe  long  soft  coria  ot  her  dark  hair, 
which  he  had  drawn  down  from  its  faateninga. 

The  mischievous  little  fellow,  bavin|r  taffi^«etlj 
entangled  her  hair  to  satisfy  bis  fancy,  begsa  la 
seek  for  some  other  aouroe  ot  amusement ;  ui 
Mary,  whoae  little  hands  Jay  loosely  on  her  Up,  ■» 
too  fast  aaleep  to  be  aware  of  anything  be  did.  Bf 
proceeded,  therefore,  to  twist  her  watcta-<duuD  lOUDd 
bis  honda  in  various  ways,  and  finally  drew  ost  t^ 
watch  itself  with  a  violent  jerk.  It  bad  been  slippy 
within  her  dress  between  two  of  the  fastenings ;  i>l 
as  it  was  thus  roughly  pulled  from  its  biding-plu>'' 
it  brought  along  with  it  what  appeared  to  be  >  Bini' 
piece  of  ohite  silk,  folded  into  a  litUo  sqnare  paml. 
and  secured  by  a  ribbon.  This  fell  out  on  Marf'i  ^ 
and  Jacquee  at  ouce  pounced  upon  it,  and  befoit  ^- 
traild  could  stop  him,  he  had  opened  it  and  disdow^ 
to  the  young  man's  leok,  irreaistibly  cast  apoo  it.  tV 
earef  ally  preserved  remains  of  a  withered  whitA  r^'- 
with  one  little  violet  laid  by  its  side.  At  that  o;^- 
signifieant  of  a  love  and  constancy  whiob  had  M*^ 
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known  decay  or  change,  the  heart  of  him  who  was 
in  truth  its  object  leaped  up  in  a  rapture  such  as  life 
had  never  brought  to  it  before.  Involuntarily  he 
bowed  his  face  on  his  hands,  murmuring,  "Oh  my 
Mary !  my  Mary !  she  is  mine  indeed ! "  but  a 
movement  on  tiie  part  of  Jacques  recalled  him  to 
himself ;  as  he  looked  up  he  saw  that  the  precious 
rose  would  suffer  utter  destruction  if  left  another 

r  moment  in  those  rough  little  hands,  so  he  strode 
quickly  and  quietly  up  to  the  child,  and  desired  him 
in  a  low  stem  voice  to  fold  up  the  flowers  again  in 
their  silken  case,  and  replace  it  where  he  had  found 
it.  The  boy  looked  up  at  the  bearded  man  who 
towered  over  him  with  such  authoritative  looks,  and 

'  felt  that  prompt  obedience  was  decidedly  his  wisest 
course,  however  unpleasant,  just  when  it  would  have 
been  so  amusing  to  scatter  those  withered  leaves  aU 
about  the  room;  so  he  deftly  replaced  the  fragile 
rose  and  violets  within  the  folds  of  the  silk,  and  tied 
the  ribbon  round  them;  then  he  thrust  the  little 
packet  back  into  its  resting-place  over  Mary^s  heart, 
and  pushed  the  watch  between  the  fastenings  whence 
he  had  taken  it.  This  done,  he  looked  up  for  appro- 
bation from  the  gentleman  who  was  evidently  so  re- 
solved to  jbe  obliged,  and  was  going  to  propose  to 
him  that  they  should  amuse  themselves  by  raising 
Mary's  eyelids  to  see  how  she  looked  while  she  was' 
asleep,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself,  to  his  dismay, 
lifted  down  to  the  floor,  and  then  a  strong  hand,  that 
looked  as  if  it  could  administer  a  box  on  the  ear  with 
singular  efficacy,  pointed  determinately  to  the  door, 
And  a  stem  whisper  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room  at 
once ;  so  Jacques  discreetly  trotted  away,  and  was  by 
no  means  sorry  when  the  formidable  hand  had  opened 
the  door  for  him  and  closed  it  behind  him,  leaving 
him  standing  safe,  though  somewhat  bewildered,  on 
the  other  side.  

CHAPTER  XL VI. 
BEBTRA.ND  and  Mary  were  alone,  and  he  stole  softly 
back  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  by  her  chair,  bending 
his  loving  happy  eyes  on  the  fair  spiritual  face,  that 
looked  so  innocent  and  sweet  in  its  perfect  repose ; 
all  his  doubts  of  her  perfect  constancy  had  vanished, 
and  he  wondered  how  he  had  ever  for  a  moment 
imagined  her  capable  of  change;  the  white  rose 
he  had  given  her,  worn  by  her  through  all  this 
weary  time,  despite  his  own  faithlessness  towards 
her,  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  still  held  to  the 
words  she  had  spoken  to  his  father  on  that  memorable 
night,  and  that  he  was  in  truth  her  one  and  only 
love  for  ever.  Now,  then,  at  last  he  would  claim  her 
for  his  own. 

He  would  wait  till  she  awoke,  so  tired  as  she  was, 
poor  child !  he  must  have  that  much  patience,  but 
not  an  instant  longer ;  she  should  not  leave  the  room 
till  he  had  won  her  promise  to  bo  his  wife.  It  was 
not  long  before  Bertrand's  persistent  gaze  began  to 
make  itself  felt  in  some  mysterious  way  by  the  sleeper. 


Mary  moved  a  little  uneasily,  gave  a  genUe  8igli,tai 
Anally  opened  wide  her  dark  soft  eyes,  to  meet  thM 
of  him  whose  image  had  been  mingling,  as  eTer.wita 
her  dreams,  bent  tenderly  upon  her.  She  started  v^ 
from  her  recumbent  posture,  and  a  sudden  blaik 
crimsoned  her  fair  cheek  for  a  moment,  as  she  toisa 
to  him. 

"  Have  I  been  asleep?"  she  said,  passing  her  bas-ji 
over  her  eyes ;  "  how  very  tiresome  of  me ! " 

''Not  at  all  tiresome,"  said  Bertrand, smiliai; 
"joh  never  pleased  me  better  than  by  taking  tkt 
long  sleep  just  now.  But  tell  me,  Mary  dear,  ai«  joa 
quite  awake  at  last  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  she  said,  with  her  soft  pretty  smik, 
"  unless  I  ought  to  take  it  as  a  proof  that  I  am  stiil 
dreaming,  that  you  seem  to  me  to  look  so  machber^ 
and  brighter  than  you  have  done  for  this  long  tiiae 
past." 

"  It  is  true  that  I  feel  just  at  this  moment  as  if  I 
had  been  suddenly  inspired  with  new  life,"  be  u- 
swered ;  "  and  no  doubt  such  a  renovation  mnst  bare 
its  effect  on  my  appearance,  so  it  is  plain  that  p^ 
have  all  your  powers  of  observation  alive  agaio,  a»i 
therefore  you  can  undertake  the  discussion  of  a  to; 
important  subject  with  me,  for  which  purpose  1  bars 
been  waiting  your  return  to  the  waking  world." 

He  spoke  playfully,  but  there  was  an  earnest  tbii]! 
of  emotion  in  his  voice  which  made  Mary's  sensitiTe 
heart  throb,  she  knew  not  why. 

"  I  am  quite  rested  now,"  she  said,  "  if  I  can  d) 
anything  for  you." 

"  Yeu  can  do  a  very  great  deal  for  me — more  tia 
any  one  in  the  world,"  he  answered;  and  ibes. 
suddenly  possessing  himself  of  both  her  little  huk, 
he  looked  her  full  in  the  face  with  his  sunnj  \»9i 
eyes,  and  said,  "  Tell  me,  flrst,  Mary,  do  you  tes 
think  you  have  punished  me  long  enough  now,  aod 
that  the  time  is  come  when  I  may  ask  you  to  foigc< 
and  forgive  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression  of  tbe 
most  innocent  surprise. 

"  Punished  you,  Bertrand!"  she  said;  "what as 
you  meau  ? — how  could  I  do  so,  and  why  should  yw 
suppose  I  had  ever  any  such  wish  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  been  punishing  me  for  my  bliia 
and  insensate  infatuation  as  regarded  Laura  ^p^ 
ham  ever  since  that  day  and  hour  when  you  dn* 
yourself  away  from  me  in  the  garden  at  Chireri^* 
and  I  knew,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  miserable  foUj- 
that  my  good  angel  had  flnally  deserted  me  ?  " 

Mary  bent  down  her  head,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  and  said,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice/ 1 
had   sio   thought  but  for  your  happiness  Iben,  ^ 


now. 


ff 


"  I  know  it,  my  darling,"  he  answered,  in  a  Uwf  «- 
de^p  feeling,  **  and  well  is  it  for  me  if  you  do  is^ 
still  wish  my  happiness,  for  it  is  in  your  hands,  aai 
in  yours  alone ;  but,  Mary,  the  moment  is  come  whs 
all  reserves  and  concealments  must  be  at  an  es 
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between  xxa,  iuid  I  am  going  to  open  my  whole  heart 
to  yen,  in  the  hope  that  yon  will  do  the  eame  by  me. 
My  dearest/'  he  wont  on,  bending  to  kiaa  the  tremb- 
ling hands  *he  held,  "  I  have  lored  yoa  all  my  life; 
and  long  before  my  father's  death  I  had  felt  that  I 
could  never  go  throngh  any  part  of  my  existence  on 
this  earth  without  yoa.  When  I  found,  therefore, 
that  he  too  wished  our  union,  I  was  most  thankful  to 
have  his  blessing  on  my  one  great  hope,  and  my  only 
doubt  or  anxiety  was  as  to  the  nature  of  your  feel- 
ings towards  me ;  you  were  always  so  still  and  quiet, 
little  Mary,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  tell  what  you 
felt." 

As  he  spoke  a  great  tremor  seemed  to  seize  her 
frame;  involuntarily  her  grasp  tightened  almost 
convulsively  on  his  hand,  and,  while  she  bent  her 
head  still  lower,  her  voice  came,  earnest  and  im- 
ploring, to  his  ear.  "  Bertrand,  I  beseech  you  to  tell 
me  the  truth  on  one  point,  which  has  been  to  me  a 
terror  and  an  anguish  ever  since  the  day  of  your 
father's  death,  inflaencing  me  in  all  my  conduct  to- 
wards you  from  first  to  last — did  he — did  your  father 

repeat " 

She  could  not  go  on,  but  Bertrand  understood 
her. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  he  answered,  gently  j  "  you 
shall  know  the  exact  truth.  My  father  said  not  one 
single  word  to  me  respecting  your  state  of  feeling, 
till  after  I  had  told  him  that  I  loved  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  that  it  was  my  most  cherished  hope  to  win 
jou  for  my  wife.  But  when  I  went  on  to  tell  him 
that  your  great  reserve  of  manner  made  me  fear  that 
you  had  no  affection  for  me,  then  and  then  only,  he 
bade  me  hope,  in  consequence  of  words  which  he 
eaid  he  had  wrung  from  you  as  a  dying  man,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  buried  with  him  in 
the  grave." 

Mary's  hand  relaxed  its  grasp,  aud  she  gave  a  long 
fiigh  of  relief. 

''  Then  is  it  true  and  certain,"  she  said,  '*  that  you 
never  were  influenced  by  the  wish  to  make  me  happy, 
or  to  gratify  your  father  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  true  and  quite  certain,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing ;  "  but,  Mary,  I  might  ask  you  the  same  question, 
for  Lurline  assured  me  that  you  did  not  care  for  me, 
in  the  very  least,  and  that  if  ever  you  married  me 
it  would  be  only  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  friend  and  benefactor  you  had  lost.'* 

Mary  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him,  for  the 
first  time,  as  she  quietly  answered,  *'  And  to  me 
Liaura  said  that  you  felt  bound  to  make  me  your 
wife,  even  while  your  heart  was  altogether  hers,  be- 
cause your  father  had  unwillingly  caused  the .  death 
of  mine." 

"The  traitress!"  exclaimed  Bertrand,  clenching 
bis  fist.  "  What  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  she  managed 
to  weave  around  us  !  Mary,  though  I  hate  myself  for 
liaving  even  for  one  moment  admu'ed  the  fair  face 
that  masked  her  hideous  deceit  and  treachery,  I  think 


there  was  just  this  much  of  an  excuse  for  me— that 
I  was  no  mateh  for  the  consummate  subtlely  with 
which  she  poisoned  my  mind  respecting  you ;  but, 
oh,  my  darling,"  he  added,  throwing  his  arms  round 
her,  "  you  understand  me  well  now,  do  you  not  ?  I 
would  have  asked  you  to  be  my  wife  that  last  evening 
when  we  stood  totirether  by  my  father's  grave,  if  the 
solemn  sacredness  of  the  spot  had  not  deterred  me ; 
but  I  gave  you  the  white  rose  I  asked  you  to  keep, 
and  preserved  its  twin  blossom  for  myself,  in  token 
that  I  should  claim  you  before  the  roses  bloomed 
again  to  be  the  sweet  white  fiower  of  my  life.  I 
came  to  Chiverley  f  er  that  one  purpose  only,  and,  even 
through  all  the  senseless  madness  of  the  engagement 
into  which  Laura  Wyndham  drew  me,  I  loved  you 
still,  my  Mary,  and  dared  scarce  think  of  you,  lest  I 
should  lament  you  too  bitterly.  Then  when  the  mask 
dropped  from  Lurline,  and  I  saw  what  she  was,  and 
ascertained  the  terrible  extent  of  my  delusion,  you 
can  never  know  with  what  wild  longing  my  heart  re- 
bounded to  its  one  and  only  true  love,  its  hope,  and 
rest,  and  life  !  Oh,  my  darling  Mary,  if  you  could 
only  know  how  I  pined  and  prayed  for  you  during  the 
long  sad  weeks  at  the  SaJpetri^re!  and  when  yoa 
came  it  was  like  the  light  of  dawn  shining  in 
upon  the  gloom  of  night,  and  I  thought  that  earth 
had  changed  to  Paradise.  Can  I  ever,  ever  forget 
that  moment ! " 

'•  Or  I,"  said  Mary.  "  Ah,  Bertrand  !  think  what 
it  must  have  been  to  me  to  see  you  then  in  living 
presence,  with  the  blessed  sunshine  and  the  free  air 
round  you,  when  only  a  few  hours  before  I  had  been 
seeking  for  you  in  the  Hall  of  the  Dead ! "  and  she 
bowed  her  face  on  her  hands  as  the  remembrance  of 
that  past  misery  swept  over  her, 

"  The  Hall  of  the  Dead !  where  is  that,  my  Mary  ? 
it  is  a  mournful  sounding  name  indeed." 

"  It  is  a  vast  underground  room  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu 
where  they  place  all  those  who  fall  each  day  in  the 
battle  of  life.  I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  to  it  at 
that  dreadful  time,  when  I  was  seeking  you  vainly 
every  day ;  the  hall  was  lighted  only  by  tapers,  which 
glimmered  feebly  amid  the  shadows ;  and  thei-e  they 
have  service  once  only  in  the  year,  on  the  day  they 
call  the  Festival  of  the  Dead,  which  is  a  superstition 
of  their  own.  There  were  two  rows  of  trestles  down 
either  side  of  the  room,  where  the  quiet  forms  were 
laid  that  would  know  neither  healing  nor  suffering 
any  more;    and  each  calm  face  was  uncovered  for 

me,  Bei-trand,  as  I  walked  past  them,  looking ** 

She  could  not  go  on,  but  shuddered,  while  a  low  sob 
broke  from  her  lips. 

"My  own  darling,  that  is  all  over  now,  thank 
God,  and  we  need  never  speak  of  it  again;  but,  oh, 
how  little  I  dreamt  of  all  your  priceless  devotion ! 
Yet  when  you  did  find  me,  Mary,  your  very  first  act 
was  to  separate  yourself  from  me  again.  Tell  me 
now,  why  it  was  that  you  left  this  house  so  soon  as 
I  entered  it  ?    You  dashed  all  my  hopes  to  the  ground 
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by  doing  bo,  and  flang  me  almost  to  despair — why 
was  it?  Be  frank  with  me,  as  I  have  been  with 
you." 

He  bent  down  for  her  answer,  and  it  came  yeiy 
low  and  Hesitating,  "  Because  of  those  words  I  had 
spoken  to  your  father." 

"  Darling!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  understand  it  all;  it 
was  like  your  delicate  sensitivenera ;  but  now — ^now. 
that  you  know  I  desire  nothing  on  earth  so  much 


as  to  have  you  for  my  own  dear  wife— now  tbtl 
beseech  you  to  oome  to  me  as  my  one  choice  UeniBj- 
you  will  tell  me,  will  yon  not,  whether  you  ou  $£ 
repeat  those  words  to  me  with  the  lips  thit  lam 
knew  deceit  P  Are  they  true  now.  Mazy,  u  ^ 
were  before  I  lost  you  through  a  false  voosi'i 
witchery?* 

And  she  answered,   softly,   "Tme  now,  aadk 
evermore."  (To  he  contimied,} 


LIVING     BY     FAITH. 

"  The  just  Bhall  Uve  by  his  faith." 


SELECT  the  words  printed  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  which  to  fonnd  some  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  office  of  faith,  in 
preference  to  any  allusion  to  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  because  in  the  latter 
faiili  is  generally  connected  with  the  person  and 
work  of  oar  blessed  Lord,  and  therefore  to  be 
regarded  in  a  particular  aspect,  whereas,  these 
words  comprehend  the  great  moral  principle  of 
faith  generally. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  in  the  Bible,  even  if  we 
did  not  know  it  from  our  own  experience,  that  re- 
ligion is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  sight  or  sense. 
"  The  just  man  shall  live  by  his  fiuth,*'  says  the 
prophet,  in  the  twilight  of  revealed  religion.  "  We 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,"  answers  the  apostle, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  Christianity.  It  is  well,  before 
entering  upon  any  important  discussion,  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  in  what  sense  every 
word  is  used.  I  do  not  in  this  paper  use  the  word 
faith  in  the  particular  signification  of'truet"  whish 
is  attached  to  it  sometimes  in  the  Now  Testament, 
I  use  it  in  its  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  that  part  of  our  nature  by  which  we 
recognise  the  remote  and  the  unseen;  which  enables 
us  to  understand  and  realise  those  things  which 
are  neither  tho  objects  of  our  sensed  nor  the  in- 
fallible deductions  of  our  reason.  In  this  sense,  < 
religion  altogether  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  not 
of  sight.  In  this  many  persons  see  a  difficulty. 
When  we  ask  those  who  object  to  revelation  alto- 
gether to  accept  it,  or  when  we  ask  those  who  do 
admit  its  truth  to  be  more  clear  in  their  practical 
recognition  of  its  importance,  we  constantly  hear 
it  said  that  its  acceptance  would  be  more  possible, 
and  compliance  with  its  precepts  easier,  if  re- 
ligion were  a  matter  of  sight  and  sense,  and  not 
of  faith.  This  world  in  all  its  business  and 
pleasure  offers  us  the  evidence  of  sense  —  the 
gratification  of  our  animal  propenlities,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  indulgence,  the  array  in  which  fashion 
clothes  its  votaries,  the  splendour  of  pomp  and 
rank,  broad  lands  and  accumulating  wealtli,  and 


care,  and  toil,  and  suffering,  and  the  duly  skngEk 
for  bread — of  all  these  things  we  have  the  positnt 
evidence  of  sense ;  there  is  no  doubt  aboot  tht: 
reality ;  we  are  forced  to  recognise  it  erei^  ay 
when  we  indulge  in  pleasure,  or  go  forth  to  ui 
If,  then,  for  such  matters — matters  which  jm  vi 
us  are  of  comparatively  little  moment,  wbid 
when  compared  with  religion,  are  worse  ths: 
worthless — we  have  the^  positive*  unmistabb: 
evidence  of  sense,  should  we  not  fairk  L**: 
expected,  and  may  we  not  reasonably  ask  thesr 
if  not  still  clearer,  evidence,  in  proof  of  tb.v 
matters  which  are  of  vastly  grecter  importance^c: 
the  rejection  or  neglect  of  which  would  be  so  &:i 
a  catastrophe?  Why  have  we,  for  the  mr 
matters  of  this  life,  the  evidence  of  our  sen^"*. 
while  all  the  domain  of  religion  is  wropt  in  '> 
dense  cloud  of  mystery,  throngh  which  ^ 
difficulty  the  eye  of  faith  alone  can  pierce? 

Now,  in  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  and  argnoc: 
let  us  first  inquire  what  other  condition  of  rele" 
could  there  be.     What  kind  of  evidence  of  i 
reality  of  Ged,  and  Christ,  and  revelation,  l*. 
the  other  truths  of  religion,   does  the  chjecr 
require  P    Religion  being  in  essence  the  condiiii^' 
of  our  relation  to  Grod,  the  only  way  in  whicb  - 
could  be  made  a  matter  of  sense  and  not  of  '^"^ 
would  be  by  the  continued  perpetuation  of  miraf --' 
For  if  Grod  were  by  any  means  to  manifest  Hio*- 
to  our  senses,  the  only  way  to  prove  that  it  ^' 
really  a  manifestation  of  God  would  be  by  a? 
performance  of  miracles.     Supposing  that  relip'* 
did  thus  appeal  to  the  senses  of  one  genersiit: 
after  another,  is  it  probable  that  its  aooepai' 
would  be  more  general,  or  obedience  to  its  princf  * 
more  implicit  P    People  are  often  inclined  to  tk^ 
they  would  believe  if  religion  now  offered  mirKr 
apparent  to  our  senses,  and  did  not  oommao^  ^' 
adhesion  simply  as  a  matter  of  faith.     The  fai^ 
of  miraculous  periods  seems  to  prove  predselj  - 
opposite.       Since    miraculous    performance  ^' 
ceased  in  the  Church,  thousands  more  ha^e  ^^ 
added  to  the  faith  of  Christ  than  ever  ioii:<*^ ' 
during  the  time  of  the  apostles.     But  sn?;^ 
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miracles  were  oontinaed  perpetoally,  so  as  to  offer 
evidenee  to  the  senses  of  each  succeeding 
generation,  would  not  such  a  proposal  inTolve  an 
absurdity  ?  The  only  way  in  which  miracles  are 
a  proof  of  a  Divine  mission  is  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptional, that  they  are  occurrences  contrary  to  the 
known  law  of  Nature— either  interruption  of  it 
by  Divine  power,  or  results  produced  by  a  Divine 
power  bringing  into  operation  here  other  laws  of 
which  we  have  not  and  cannot  have  any  know- 
ledge. But  if  they  were  repeated  incessantly  from 
age  to  age,  they  would  cease  to  be  such,  they  would 
no  longer  be  miracles ;  no  one  would  regard  them 
as  evidences  of  a  Divine  mission.  Thus,  the  only 
way  in  which  religion  could  be  made  a  matter  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith  is  shown  to  be  absurd  and 
impossible. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  with  God  all  things  are 
possible,  and  He  might  have  revealed  religion  so, 
or  in  some  way  we  know  not  of,  to  make  it  irre- 
sistibly acceptable  and  incapable  of  rejection  by 
any.    But  then  we  find  that  such  is  not  God's 
mode  of  dealing  with  mankind  in  other  matters. 
If  we  believe  in  a  God  at  all,  and  find  that  He  treats 
man  according  to  a  certain  plan  or  principle  in  the 
world  of  Nature,  it  is  certainly  no  argument  against 
a  revelation  which  we  say  comes  from  the  same  God 
to  say  in  it  we  find  the  same  mode  of  treatment. 
If  I  discern  certain  peculiarities  in  a  painting  done 
by  a  particular  artist,  is  it  an  argument  against 
the  supposition  that  another  picture  is  from  the 
same  brush  that  we  find  in  it  precisely  similar 
peculiarities  ?    Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  author- 
ship?    So  when  it  is  said  that  revealed  religion, 
being  a  matter  of  importapco,  if  it  really  come  from 
God,  He  would  not  have  made  it  a  matter  of  faith, 
requiring  effort  to  believe  it,  but  would  have  given 
it  some  power  of  forcing  all  to  accept  it,  we  answer; 
this  is  no  presumption  against  its  Divine  authorship 
at  all,  for  we  find  God  does  deal  se  with  the  affairs 
of  life.    The  discoveries  of  science,  for  example, 
^vhich  have  been  attended  with  such  grand  results 
for  man,  which  have  conferred  so  many  blessings 
and  saved  so  many  lives,  are  good  things,  but  they 
were  only  discovered  gradually,  even  at  present 
bave  not  been  universally  accepted,  and  by  most  of 
us  have  to  be  believed  as  matters  of  faith.    It  is  no 
argument,  therefore,  against  revelation  to  say  that 
its  importance  would  have  caused  God,  if  it  came 
from  Him,  to  give  us  the  evidence  of  sense  and  not 
saere  faith  in  its  support,  for  we  find  that  in 
Nature  (which  we  cannot  deny)  the  same  God  has 
Eoade  those  things  which  are  of  most  human  im- 
portance to  be  by  no  means  the  most  intimately 
connected  with  our  senses.    But  I  think,  beyond 
all  this,  we  can  see  positive  reason  why  Gk>d  should 
have  made  us  kve  the  higher  religious  life  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sense.  If  religion  were  '^  matter  of  sense, 


to  be  necessarily  believed  by  every  one,  just  as  we 
beheve  that  one  and  one  make  two,  where  would 
there  have  been  any  room  for  that  exercise  of 
moral  discipline  and  probation  which  is  now  found  in 
studying  the  evidences  and  records  of  revelation? 
We  take  a  small  and  narrow  view  of  revealed  re- 
ligion if  we  think  (as  some  seem  practically  to  do) 
that  the  only  end  and  object  of  revealed  religion  is 
to  get  man'  saved  by  his  acceptance  of  particular 
truths.  The  ultimate  end  of  religion  is  to  bring 
man  nearer  to  God — to  train  up  in  him  those  capa- 
cities which  will  make  him  enjoy  the  presence  of 
Gad  for  ever.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  there 
are  other  ends  in  giving  a  revelation  than  merely 
the  discovery  of  religious  truths,  as  such,  we  must 
feel  that  those  other  ends  must  have  some  share  in 
determining  the  manner  in  which  such  truths  are 
to  be  stated,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sustained,  explained,  and  enforced.  Therefore,  as 
one  of  the  ends  of  religion  is  our  moral  training 
and  culture,  is  it  surprising,  it  has  l>een  well  asked, 
that  not  only  religion,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  is  calculated  to  afford  us  ample 
opportunity  for  such  P  IS  religion  were  a  matter  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith  it  could  not  be  so.  But  as  it 
is,  in  God's  wisdom,  we  find,  says  a  learned  writer, 
"The  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties  in  the 
search  for  truth  as  much  a  part  of  our  moral  pro- 
bation  as  our  behaviour  in  daily  life.'*  It  seems, 
also,  that  the  very  fact  of  all  human  affairs  and 
interests  being  matters  of  sense  is  a  reason  in  itself 
why  religion  should  be  a  matter  of  faith.  There 
is  in  us  a  higher  capacity  than  that  which  simply 
recognises  the  objects  of  sense ;  on  what,  then,  is  it 
to  be  exercised  if  not  on  matters  of  religion  P  'Chus 
far  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  religion,  being 
a  matter  of  faith  and  not  of  sense,  is  no  objection 
to  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, and  we  can  see  how  its  being  so  serves  to 
afford  us  opportnnities  for  moral  probation  and 
exercise  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have.  The 
great  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  such  a  considera- 
tion is  this,  that  we  are  really  living — living 
such  a  life  as  Grod  would  have  us  live,  living  such  a 
life  as  Christ  Himself  lived,  such  a  life  as  the 
thought  and  realisation  of  what  He  by  His  death  has 
done  for  us  should  inspire  us  to  live  when  we  are 
living  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  This  is  the  whole 
secret  of  religion.  In  God's  sight  none  other  are 
really  living  save  those  who  live  by  faith.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  our  Master's  condemnation 
of  men,  as  blind,  and  diseased,  and  dead  in  sins ;  for 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  soul  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  sense,  to  neglect  the  heart  for  the 
outward  condition,  to  allow  outward  things  of  life 
to  overrule  the  inward  power  of  our  moral  nature, 
to  forget  God  and  forsake  God  amidst  His  very 
works  and  mercies,  this  is,  indeed,  a  mournful 
blindnerSf  a  sad  disorder,  and  when   the  evil  i^ 
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consammated,  it  is  moral  death.  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  believe  anything  strange  or  fanciful ;  even 
on  earth  good  and  splendid  deeds  have  been  done 
only  by  those  who  have  risen  above  the  evidence 
of  sense,  and  allowed  faith — faith  in  humanity,  faith 
in  the  power  of  truth,  faith  in  the  progress  of 
thought — to  guide  and  direct  them.  What  was  it 
which  enabled  the  astronomer,  despite  the  perse- 
cutions of  religious  bigotry,  to  maintain  at  all 
costs  the  truth  which  he  had  discovered  ?  Was 
it  not  that  he  had  faith  in  truths  that  though 
for  a  while  the  side  of  truth  was  not  that  of  gain, 
yet  in  the  end  it  must  succeed  P  Or,  again,  look 
at  the  brave  adventurer  who  opened  up  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe  a  new  continent  of  vast 
extent  and  teeming  with  a  population  of  millions. 
Ploughing  for  months  through  a  toilsome  sea,  why 
was  it  that  his  brave  heart  never  quailed  when 
the.  storm  threatened  destruction  from  without, 
and  the  whisper  of  mutiny  was  ominously  heard 
within  ?  How  was  it  that  while  other  hearts  around 
him  quivered  like  dried  leaves  upon  the  withered 
stem,  his  aJone  knew  no  fear  ?  Was  it  not  that  ho 
had  faith  in  the  mission  that  he  had  undertaken 
to  perform,  and  the  good  it  would  accomplish  for 
the  human  race?  Was  it  not  that  while  others 
were  content  with  sensuous  vision  to  contemplate 
the  surrounding  clouds  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  he, 
with  the  eye  ®f  faith,  saw  "  the  Futilre's  gleaming 
peaks  rising  across  the  waves  of  thankless  years  ?'' 
Need  I  remind  you  how  splendidly  the  superiority 
of  faith,  as  compared  with  sense,  has  been  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  the  Church  herselfP 
Becall  but  one,  that  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
triumph  of  all. 

Having  passed  the  various  vicissitudes  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  success,  the  Church  of  Christ  had 
nearly  altogether  lost  sight  of  her  high  mission — 
the  exalted  principles  of  her  life.  She  aimed  at 
temporal  and  visible,  rather  than  spiritual  and 
invisible  triumphs.  Her  ceremonial  appealed  to 
the  senses,  and  not  to  the  higher  faculties  of 
man's  nature.     Sense  occupied  every  throne  from 


which  faith  had  been  expelled.  The  popery  of 
Hildebrand  superseded  the  Christianity  of  Pad 
Then,  from  the  valleys  of  Spain,  from  the  forests 
of  Germany,  from  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  cry  of 
thousands  of  spiritual  bondsmen  arose  to  hearen- 
the  shackles  of  a  sensuous  religion  had  h&aa^ 
intolerable.  Who  should  be  able  to  strike  than 
off,  and  bid  a  liberated  Christendom  go  free? 
What  an  unequal  contest  had  to  be  commenced! 
On  the  one  side  was  the  Pope,  with  all  the  Cathoik 
powers  of  Europe  to  support  him,  with  the  prestige 
of  his  high  position,  with  the  traditional  honours 
of  the  Papacy,  with  all  the  influence  of  a  gorgwus 
ritual  to  which  the  genius  of  Baphael  and  MicUJ 
Angelo  had  lent  the  lustre  of  art,  with  all  I'nis 
adventitious  aid  the  Pope  hurled  at  his  opponeLi 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  against  him  tbe 
solitary  monk  of  Wittemberg  waged  the  fieree 
unequal  contest  alone.  With  an  eloquence  ths: 
has  rarely  been  equalled,  with  an  energy  tla: 
never  has  been  surpassed,  the  monk  fonght  tb 
battle,  and  at  last  came  forth  victorious  from  the 
fight.  His  only  ally  had  been  faith  in  God  aod 
truth. 

I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  that  thia  same 
principle  which  has  won  every  g^reat  triumph  in 
the  onward  march  of  civilisation  and  religion  ia 
the  only  sound  principle  of  human  life,  is  the  Terr 
essence  and  basis  of  religion. 

If  you  will  practically  believe  nothing  which 
is  not  a  matter  of  sense,  the  thousand  enign;as 
of  life  must  remain  unsolved,  a  pall  of  alhcism 
envelope  the  world's  history,  the  generations 
that  have  come  and  gone  be  so  as  but  "dead 
waves  of  an  endless  oeean,"  or  dead  leaves  of  a 
deathless  tree;  human  life  but  "a  rudderless 
barque  bearing  a  funeral  sail,  and  leaving  a  pa^e 
track  behind." 

Overall  this  faith  flings  a  gentle  radiance  caogb 
from  the  face  of  Christ.  Each  wave  has  for  us  an 
eteraal  flow — each  leaf  a  lifetime  afler  winter.  Tbe 
pale  track  of  life's  barque  is  but  the -shadow  ca^^ 
by  the  dawning  of  a  deathless  day. 


SURLY     BOB. 


BY    THE   AUTHOB   OF    "SHAG   AND 

CHAPTEE  IX.— YICTOBIOUS. 
HE  week  slipped  away  much  as  usual 
with  Bob  untU  Friday  afternoon  came 
Toand.  It  was  already  growing  dusk, 
as,  in  returning  from  an  errand  on 
which  His  aunt  had  sent  him,  he  found 
himself  sauntering  along  an  unfrequented  road  which 
led  past  the  west  front  of  the  church. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  crash  ae  of 
broken  glass  falling  from  one  of  the  windows  in  the 


DOLL,"  "  Hugh's  heboism,"  etc. 


tower.  A  disused  churchyard  surrounded  the  ehimi. 
the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  but  on  this  wess 
side,  on  which  was  the  tower,  the  building  stood  oaly 
a  few  paces  back  from  the  road,  and  therefore  B^ 
could  not  help  noticing  the  sound,  and  being  attiaci"''" 
by  it. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  glandng  upwwds, 
and  then  he  fancied  he  heard  his  name  called,  fbe 
sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  that  same  part  of  tr-* 
tower ;  but  the  next  minute  he  said  to  him^lf  ^^ 
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it  could  only  be  his  fancy^  for  it  was  impossible  that 
any  one  could  be  in  tbe  church,  which  was  always 
kept  closely  shut  and  locked. 

At  this  instant,  however,  another  crash  of  broken 
glass  arrested  him,  whilst  this  time  he  distinctly 
heard  his  own  name  called,  and  he  recognised  the 
voice  as  Tom  Lane's.  He  looked  up  in  astonishment, 
but  it  was  growing  too  dark  to  make  out  anything. 
'*  I  say.  Bob  Saunders,  help  a  fellow,  will  you  ?  " 
"  Where  in  the  world  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Bob, 
forgetting,  in  his  surprise,  the  fact  that  he  and  Tom 
were  sworn  enemies. 

"  I'm  shut  up  here  in  the  tower;  and  I  can't  get 
out,  for  they've  locked  all  the  doors.  And  hero  I 
shall  be  left  all  night,  unless  you'll  go  and  get  some 
one  to  come  with  the  key.  Do,  Bob,  be  a  good 
fellow  for  once:  for  I've  been  here  ever  so  long 
already,  and  master  'U  be  so  dreadful  angry  at  my 
not  coming  back  all  this  time,  that  like  enough  he'll 
turn  me  off  outright.  Bun  and  fetch  the  sexton. 
Bob ;  and  then  I'll  do  you  a  good  turn  some  day ! " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  imploring,  half 
despairing  tones,  for  Bob  had  already  turned  away, 
as  if  refusing  to  heed  the  entreaties  of  the  other. 
He  walked  on  a  few  paces,  whilst  a  fierce  struggle 
went  on  in  his  mind ;  Tom's  reference  to  his  master 
having  recalled  a  new  grievance.  For  Bob  also  had 
applied  for  this  same  situation  as  errand-boy  to 
Mr.  Cross,  the  chemist;  and  the  latter  having  pre- 
ferred the  sharp-looking  Tom  Lane  to  the  dull 
heavy-looking  clumsy  Bob  Saunders,  the  former  had 
exulted  over  the  defeated  candidate,  who  had  retired 
from  the  contest  much  disappointed. 

And  now  here  was  a  chance  for  Bob  of  getting  the 
place  after  aU:  for  if  Tom  never  went  back  that 
night,  it  was  not  likely  Mr.  Cross  would  put  up  with 
such  behaviour.  He  would  be  sure  to  dismiss  him, 
and  might  then,  perhaps,  give  Bob  a  trial.  So  he 
seemed  to  have  Tom  quite  in  his  power ;  for  if  he 
did  not  release  him,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
no  one  else  would  be  passing  along  that  lonely  lane 
that  evening;  and  thus  Tom  would  be  left  to  his 
itDprisonment  all  night. 

But  still  all  this  time  it  was  as  if  a  voice  were 
sounding  in  his  ear,  "  Forgive — forgive.  Be  kind 
one  to  another,  forgiving  one  another."  And  yet 
another  voice  was  urging,  "  Take  your  revenge : 
don't  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  lose  this  chance  of 
getting  into  Tom's  place ;  for  he  is  stire  to  forfeit  it 
unless  you  are  so  foolish  as  to  let  him  out." 

But  the  tumult  in  his  heart  was  stilled,  as  he  sent 
up  an  earnest  cry  for  help ;  and,  turning  back  with 
a,  resolute  air,  he  only  paused  underneath  the  tower 
to  cry  out,  "  I'm  going  for  the  keys,  Tom,  and  I'll 
be  back  in  no  time,"  and  then  ran  off  as  fast  as  he 
could  go,  to  the  sexton's  house. 

He  found  him  in,  and  explained  his  errand ;  but  iff 
-was  a  good  while  before  the  old  man  could  at  all 
understand  the  case. 


"  A  boy  in  the  church  tower  d*  you  say  !  No,  no ; 
you're  a-making  game  of  me!  No  boys  couldn't 
get  into  the  church  tower.  It  must  ha'  been  the 
owls  you  heard." 

**  I  tell  you,  master,  'twas  Tom  Lane.  I  know  hia 
voice  well  enough :  he  don't  hoot  like  an  owl." 

"  It  must  be  Tom  Lane's  ghost  then,"  returned 
the  old  man ;  •*  for  fifty  Tom  Lanes  couldn't  ha'  got 
into  the  church  with  all  the  doors  safe  locked,  and 
they  haven't  been  opened  since  Sunday,  'cause 
there  ain't  no  week  service  now  the  vicar's  away; 
and  they  won't  be  opened  neither  till  to-morrow,  the 
day  for  cleaning,  when  my  missus  '11  take  the  keys 
and  let  herself  in.  And  if  Tom  Lane's  been  in  the 
church  all  this  time  since  Sunday,  why  he  must  have 
been  starved  te  death  long  ago,  I  should  say." 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  got  there ;  but  come  along 
and  make  haste  and  let  him  out,  master,  or  else  let 
me  take  the  keys." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you're  up  to,  is  it  ?  and  so  yon 
come  making  up  this  fine  story  about  Tom  Lane! 
No,  no,  I'm  a  match  for  you  !  and  I  ain't  a-going  to 
trust  any  boy  as  I  know  in  all  the  place  with  them 
*ere  keys.  Fine  tricks  you  lads  'ud  be  after  playing 
in  the  church,  if  I  let  a  whole  tribe  of  you  get  in 
there !  no,  no ;  I  ain't  a-going  to  trust  my  keys  to 
the  likes  of  you." 

"  Then  come  along  and  see  for  yourself  if  'tisn't 
true  what  I've  been  a-telling  of  you." 

Still  it  was  a  long  time  before  old  Simon,  who 
proved  to  be  most  unbelieving,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  leave  his  warm  fireside  and  turn  out  in  the 
cold ;  but  at  length  he  unwillingly  yielded  to  Bob's 
representations,  and  as  his  cottage  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  church,  they  soon  arrived  there. 

The  old  man  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing 
his  lantern  with  him,  so  that  on  entering  the  building 
they  were  not  in  total  darkness ;  but  all  was  still 
and  silent  within. 

"There  ain't  nobody  here,"  muttered  Simon^ 
whose  temper  was  none  of  the  best.  "  I  guessed  you 
were  up  to  some  of  your  tricks.  Bob  Saunders,  you 
always  were  a  bad  'un ;  and  now  you're  come  to  play 
off  your  pranks  on  an  old  man,  making  him  turn  out 
this  bitter  night  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  then  you'll 
go  and  set  all  the  place  a-laughing  at  him  ! " 

"  I  ain't  going  to  do  no  such  thing,"  retorted  Bob. 
"  I  told  you  'twas  in  the  tower  I  heard  Tom,  so  come 
and  look  there  first,  master,  afore  you  begin  a-scolding 
of  me." 

But  by  this  time  Tom's  attentive  ear  had  caught 
the  sound  of  their  voices ;  and,  descending  the  stair* 
case,  he  suddenly  commenced  such  a  vigorous 
thumping  and  kicking  at  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  by  way  of  attracting  their  attention,  that  old 
Simon  was  so  startled  by  the  unexpected  noise  that 
he  almost  dropped  the  lantern  he  held  in  his  hands. 
At  length,  however,  he  produced  the  key,  and 
cautiously  opened  the  door,  when  he  found  it  was 
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indeed  Tom  Lane  who  was  standing  there,  and  no 
ghoet. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  get  into  the  church  ?  '* 
was  his  first  exclamation. 

Through  the  door,  of  course,"  r^'oined  Tom. 
Now,  none  of  your  gammon  for  mc.  Don't  tell 
me  you  got  in  through  the  door,  for  we  ain't  like 
to  leave  'em  open  all  week  for  you  good-for-nothing 
young  rascals  to  come  in  and  play  your  tricks  in  the 
church." 

"It  was  though;  or  how  else  could  I  have 
got  in  ?  " 

**  Then  if  the  door  was  wide  open,  why  didn't  you  go 
out  again  same  way  as  you  came  in,  instead  of  staying 
boxed  up  here,  and  fctiChing  of  me  out  in  the  cold  to 
come  and  open  it  for  you  ?  "  demanded  the  old  man. 

"  I  didn't  say  as  they  were  wide  open ;  but  as  I 
was  passing  along  I  saw  one  of  'em  ajar,  and  eo  I 
thought  I'd  slip  in  and  have  a  look  round  about. 
And  then  I  spied  this  tower  door  open,  and  says  I  to 
myself,  'Here's  fun!  I've  always  wanted  dreadful 
bad  to  go  up  that  'ere  tower,  but  I've  never  had  a 
chance :  now  I'll  see  for  myself  what  if s  like  up 
there,'  and  so  up  I  cut.  But  just  as  I  was  thinking 
of  coming  down  again,  somebody  come  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  door ;  and,  though  I  rushed  down  as 
quick  as  ever  I  could,  and  hollered,  and  kicked,  and 
banged  at  the  door,  I  couldn't  make  nobody  hear. 
And  there  I've  been  ever  since,  till  I  saw  Bob 
Saunders  coming  along,  and  managed  to  make  him 
hear  me ;  but  'twas  precious  hard  work." 

Tom  did  not  go  on  to  relate  how  he  had  made  his 
presence  in  the  tower  known  to  Bob ;  but,  picking 
up  his  basket  of  bottles,  he  rushed  off  to  deliver  his 
medicines,  and  then  try  to  excuse  his  delay  to  his 
master  as  best  he  could.  But  before  he  went,  he 
turned  to  Bob,  saying, "  'Twas  real  good  of  you,  Bob, 
to  help  me  out  of  this  scrape ;  and  I  shan't  forget  it. 
m  do  you  a  good  turn  if  ever  I  have  a  chance." 

The  old  man,  meantime,  on  iiia  return  to  his 
house,  received  from  his  wife,  who  had  come  in 
during  his  absence,  an  explanation  which  enabled 
him  to  understand  the  cir6umstance  which  had 
seemed  so  mysterious. 

Simon,  directly  after  their  early  dinner,  had  gone 
out  on  an  errand  which  had  detained  him  the  whole 
afternoon,  so  that  he  had  only  been  in  about  ten 
minutes  when  Bob  came  to  fetch  him.  As  he  found 
his  wife  out  on  his  return,  he -had  heard  nothing  of 
what  had  taken  place  during  his  absence ;  but  now 
she  explained  that  a  lady,  for  whom  she  worked  as 
charwoman,  had  come,  soon  after  he  went  out, 
wishing  to  secure  her  services  for  the  morrow,  and 
OS  she  did  not  like  to  refuse,  having  an  eye  always 
to  making  a  little  money  whenever  a  chance  of  doing 
so  presented  itself,  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  matter  for  once  if  she  went  and 
cleaned  the  church  that  afternoon  instead  of  the 
next  morning ;  and  this  she  accordingly  did. 


Having  finished  her  work,  she  had  oome  home  ad 
put  the  keys  back  in  their  usual  place;  so  tbi: 
Simon,  finding  them  there,  had  naturally  imagiaei 
they  had  never  been  moved  since  Sunday,  and  tLit^ 
had  been  at  such  a  loss  to  account  for  Tom*8  huk; 
been  able  to  find  his  way  into  the  churck. 

But  he  told  his  wife  that  for  the  future  she  bsj: 
never  leave  the  door  even  igar ;  "  for  them  you; 
rascals  had  such  sharp  eyes ; "  but  she  had  belt^ 
always  lock  it  after  her  when  she  went  in. 

And  as  it  was  very  rarely  that  any  one  went  np  tt* 
tower,  or  round  that  part  of  the  chui*ch7ard  vhic 
lay  beneath  it,  the  broken  window  was  not  discore^^i 
until  80  long  a  time  had  elapsed  that  Tom's  adrentun 
had  been  forgotten  even  by  old  Simon,  and  no  ou 
thought  of  inquiring  who  had  been  the  author  o!  ti 
mischief.  {To  be  continued.) 


"THE   QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS 

281.  Mention  some  passage  which  shows  the  in- 
tense dislike  the  Greeks  had  to  the  Jews  in  oonnectic: 
with  religious  matters. 

282.  Where  have  we  mention  made  of  land  pr> 
dncing  a  hundredfpld  in  one  year  ? 

283.  In  Isaiah  xl.  6—8  it  says,  "  All  flesh  u  gns, 
and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  *> 
field."  What  apostle  quotes  these  words  in  liii 
writings  ? 

284.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  the  a^^  of  Calt^ 
when  he  went  with  Joshua  to  espy  out  the  land  c! 
Canaan. 

285.  Quote  a  passage  which  speaks  of  the  srif:- 
ness  of  the  ostrich. 


AN8WSB8  TO   QUKSnOlTS   ON   PAOB  68S. 

268.  "  Moses  took  of  the  blood  of  a  ram,  which  b:^ 
been  offered  up,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  tht.' 
right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumbs  of  their  right  haci^ 
and  upon  the  great  toes  of  their  right  feet"  (LenUcs-' 
viii.  23,  24). 

269.  "  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  d 
the  angel ;  then  saith  he  to  me.  See  thou  do  it  t>\ 
for  I  am  thy  feUoW'ServcaU,  and  of  thy  brethren  tbe 
prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayingioc 
this  book :  worship  God  '*  (Bev.  xxii.  9). 

270.  Epaphroditus,  whom  St.  Paul  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger from  £ome  to  the  Philippians  (PhiLii--^ 
—27). 

271.  "Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  uyi^ 
if  any  man  of  you  or  your  posterity  shall  be  onclea^ 
by  reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  be  in  a  jonmej  afar  cf 
yet  he  shall  keep  the  Passover  to  the  Lord  "  (KombtT: 
ix.  10). 

272.  "  Paul  said  to  Barnabas,  Let  as  go  again  tii 
visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  pretck*^ 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do"  (^ 
XV.  36). 
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CHRIST  AND   HIS  TEACHING. 


■^  FOTLESS  and  pure,  mmple  and  unadorned, 
%      The  lite  Mid  teaohings  td  oar  blesacd  Lord ; 
'  The  TKnitiea  of  hnniMi  life  He  scorned. 

Affected  apeeoh  His  truthful  lipa  ignored. 
618 


The  words  He  spftke,  wafted  on  urowa  swift. 
Pierced  deep  into  tbe  wondering  listener's  beartt 

And  wisdom,  la  its  highest  leiue,  the  gift 
Ee.8oaght  with  love  nntdiing  to  imput. 
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With  weary  step  around  a  narrow  sea, 

His  pilgrimage  was  marked  by  troubles  sore ; 
Hostile  thy  villages^  O  Q-alilee, 

Stem  unbelief  was  rampant  on  thy  shore. 
And  yet  stupendous  marvels  shook  thy  land — 

Nature  her  laws  suspended  at  His  will. 
Spirits  of  evil  bowed  to  His  command. 

And  foul  diseases  lost  their  power  to  kill. 

His  followers  a  band  of  unknown  men. 
Drawn  from  the  surface  of  a  tideless  sea, 

Unlearned,  unsought,  and  ignorant  till  then, 
That  they  Truth's  mighty  pioneers  should  be ; 


Whose  words,  on  waves  of  passionless  renown^ 
Borne  onward  by  some  strange  mysterioas  power, 

Should  crush  the  daring  sophistries  that  crown 
Man's  highest  efforts  from  his  Babel  tower. 

Yet  man  still  struggles  in  this  later  age 

The  infidel's  dark  mantle  to  unfold. 
Or  mars  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  page 

With  ceremonies,  pomps,  and  cloths  of  ^Id; 
Forgets  the  manger  and  the  lonely  inn. 

Forgets  the  homeless  wanderer  by  the  sea. 
Forgets  the  fisher's  humble  origin ; 

Yet  all  are  types  of  what  our  faith  should  be. 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 

BY  THE  AT7TH0B  OP   **THE   TROUBLES   OF   CHATTY   AND  MOLLY,"    "THE   DINGY   HOUSE  AT  KENSIirGTOH," 
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CHAP.  XXXVII.— "THE. SAME,  YET  NOT  THE  SAME." 

HEY  stood  round  her — the  same  group 
and  in  the  same  room,  just  as  they  had 
done  long  ago,  when  she  appealed  be- 
fore them  in  her  ball-dress.  There 
was  a  silence  for  a  minute,  in  which 
each  thought,  and  knew  that  the  others  thought,  of 
that  evening.  Then  Sally,  who  had  entered  un- 
noticed during  the  oonYersation,  looked  up  at  Will 
and  whispered,  "  She  is'nt  the  same  now.  Will."  No 
one  heard  the  remark  but  Dorothy,  and  the  old  re- 
frain came  ringing  through  her  head  again :  — 

"  The  same,  the  eame,  yet  not  the  some. 
Oh  never,  never  more." 

For  the  Beauty  had  changed,  and  the  bloom  would 
neyer  come  to  her  face  again.  She  looked  tired  and 
careworn,  and  thin  and  faded,  and  on  her  cheeks 
there  was  a  flush,  and  in  her  eyes  a  brightness,  that 
made  those  who  clustered  round  her  look  and  wonder, 
and  feel  a  sadness  choke  the  tones  in  which  they 
would  h**^  *••  welcomed  her  home,  and  the  salt  tears 
slowly  blinded  Mrs.  Woodward's  eyes,  till  she  could 
not  even  see  her  daughter's  faded  face.  Her  spirits 
were  unchanged,  however. 

"  How  you  all  stare  at  me ! "  she  laughed ;  **  I  know 
I  don't  look  well ;  that  is  why  we  have  come  to  Eng- 
land. Sir  George  has  thrown  up  his  appointment  to 
bring  me ;  and,  tiresome  enough,  no  sooner  did  we 
arrive  than  we  were  met  by  a  messenger  to  say  his 
mother  was  very  ill" — she  stopped  to  give  a  wheezing 
little  cough — "  and  he  has  gone  off  to  Lancaster.  I 
could  not  endure  another  journey,  so  I  have  come 
for  a  few  days*  till  his  return,  to  see  you  all." 

"My  dear,  you  are  very  ill!"  Mrs.  Woodward 
a^ost  sobbed. 

"Oh  no,"  she  laughed,  looking  up  with  a  thin 
tired  face,  that  made  Adrian  Fuller,  leaning  against 
the  mantelpiece,  turn  away,  it  was  so  different  from 
the  old  beautiful  one,  "  only  the  climato  has  tried 


me.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  in  the  old  house  again-. 
only  this  ugly  fumiture  makes  me  think  of  Dorotbj  j 
valiant  Gtoorge  Blakesley.  How  is  he,  Dorothy  ?  "  sb! 
asked,  is  the  old  teasing  manner,  that  almost  made  the 
old  augryieeling  rise  in  Dorothy's  heart  To  sptJx 
so  of  Gteorge*  Blakesley !  He  whom  she  loved  viHt 
all  her  heart  and  soul,  and  felt  she  should  never  see 
again! 

"He  is  going  to  America,"  she  answered;  "J^ 
will  never  see  hixi  again ! " 

**  And  have  you  put  up  a  tombstone  over  Venm's 
grave  P  '*  she  asked.  "  And  here  is  the  old  piaa  : 
do  you  remember  the  musical  parties,  Dorothj/" 
She  sat  down  before  the  instrument,  and  tb:^ 
wearily  turned  away.  "  I  am  so  tired,"  Bhe  sui 
pleadingly,  "  and  would  give  aU  the  world  for  scut 
sleep :  I  never  get  any  rest  now,"  she  added,  in  £ 
inexpressibly  sad  tone.  So  they  went  to  make  i«u7 
some  refreshment  for  her,  and  a  room  in  which  sbe 
could  sleep,  while  Mr.  Woodward  asked  her  questi?--- 
about  India  and  his  eldest  son,  and  a  hundred  thiv 
to  which  she  would  have  answered  imp^tiecif 
enough  in  former  days,  but  now  there  was  a  iezds- 
ness  in  her  manner,  added  to  the  old  dash  and  braTa>i^'< 
that  seemed  the  strangest  thing  about  her.  ^' 
turned  to  the  piano  again,  evidently  because  she  «*'« 
so  utterly  weary,  and  did  not  want  to  talk;  £- 
presently  Adrian  Fuller  came  to  her  to  say  g*'-^ 
night.  He  was  going.  She  did  not  take  her  fis^'^' 
off  the  notes,  but  she  looked  up  and  asked, "  ^^ 
have  you  done  since  I  have  been  away  ?  Have  ^ 
anything  to  show  for  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing,"  he  answered. 
I  thought  not,"  she  said,  bending  over  the  k^ 
I  had  nothing  to  induce  me,  no  one  to  help  b^  '' 
encourage  me  forward." 

"  You  never  will  have,"  she  answered ;  *if  tkl^^' 
of  your  art  and  the  wish  to  achieve  somethifig  ^'- 
not  help  you.    But  you  love  your  eaae  better  thsa  ^ 
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else ;  I  kneir  that  long  ago.  You  will  dream  throiigh 
your  lifOj  and  die,  and  be  forgotten,  as  I  shall  soon/' 
she  added,  with  a  sigh;  " and  you  will  leave  nothing 
by  which  to  be  remembered." 

"  Lady  Finch ! "  he  said,  almost  angrily. 

"  Yes ; "  and  she  leoked  up  at  him  with  the  weary 
blue  eyes.  "You  know  I  am  right,"  she  went  on, 
"You  never  loved  anything  so  much  as  your  own 
ease — ^you  never  will.  Are  you  engaged  to  Dorothy?  " 
she  asked,  suddenly. 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  don't  be  angry,  Adrian;*'  and 
she  put  a  hand  on  his,  and  stroked  it  gently.  "  I  am 
a  little  bitter,  I  know ;  but  I  am  very  ill,  and  I  have 
often  thought  how  much  there  is  sometimes  within 
the  reach  of  us  all  to  do  and  to  be,  and  yet  we  do  not 
care  even  to  stretch  a  hand  forward.  We  love  our- 
selves so  well ;  not  merely  you  and  I,  but  all  of  us." 

"  I  thought  you  left  this  sort  of  thing  to  Dorothy — 
she  is  always  preaching.*'  fie  stopped,  and  there 
was  a  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  Will  and  Sally 
crept  out  of  the  room.  They  soon  tired  of  the 
Beauty,  and  Sally  had  a  new  picture  to  draw,  and 
wanted  Will  to  look  on  while  she  did  it.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward sat  for  a  minuto  watching  his  daughter,  and 
the  man  who  had  been  his  friend  onoe,  and  of  whom 
he  had  hoped  such  good  things  to  come.  He  had 
been  disappointed  in  Fuller,  he  thought.  *  He  was 
one  of  those  young  men  who  flash  in  their  youth,  and 
promise  a  great  deal,  but  who  actually  do  no  good 
work  afterwards,  either  because  the  flash  exhausts 
them,  or  because,  having  shown  that  they  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  they  are  content  to  dawdle 
on  through  the  rest  of  their  days.  "He  seems  to  like 
talking  to  Ketta  or  Dorothy  better  than  anything 
else,"  Mr.  Woodward  said  to  himself;  "  and  we  never 
bave  long  talks  now  as  we  used  to  have.  He  has 
i   quite  gone  over  to  the  women."  , 

I  And  then  ho  went  to  see  what  his  wife  was  domg, 
&iid  found  that  she  was  busy,  and  did  not  require 
either  his  help  or  his  company,  so,  forgetting  his 
newly-arrived  daughter,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
study,  and  seated  himself  before  his  papers,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  them. 

"It  is  scarcely  fair  of  me  to  speak  thus  of  your 
Bister,  Lady  Finch,"  Adrian  Fuller  said,  when  the 
pause  came  to  an  end. 

^I^bere  was  a  sudden  change  in  his  manner  and 
tone  that  almost  made  her  start ;  but  she  gave  no 
sign  of  her  surprise,  only  let  her  fingers  stray  on  in- 
dolently over  the  wiry  uncertain  keys  of  the  old 
piano. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  awkwardly  down  upon  her,  on  the  poor 
^ed  yet  still  beautiful  face,  and  the  blue  eyes  that 
were  so  dim  and  weary,  or  else  flashed  in  a  hard  and 
almost  painful  manner.  H  j  thought  of  the  summer, 
^ith  the  history  of  which  she  was  so  closely  en- 
twlned,  and  of  the  evening  on  which  he  first  saw  her. 


and  of  all  her  beauty  and  fascination,  and  of  how  his 
'  heart  had  thrilled  once  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  or 
the  sight  of  her  face,  and  of  all  her  little  coquettish 
ways,  and  her  sweet  voice,  and  the  quaint  old  songs 
she  used  to  sing  in  the  twilight.  And  then  he 
thought  of  Dorothy.  It  seemed  like  turning  to  the 
memory  of  some  quaint  picture,  or  listening  to  music 
that  gave  one  vague  yearnings  and  longings  towards 
better  things  that  were  far  away  or  far  beyond  one ; 
then  he  answered  the  Beauty,  gravely  and  calmly: 
"  Because  I  think  she  is  far  better  than  any  of  us. 
I  have  leomt  to  think  this  since  you  have  been 
away." 

"  WeU,  what  then  ?  "  she  asked,  coldly. 

The  memory  of  all  the  protestations  he  had  made 
in  former  days  to  the  woman  before  him  flashed  back, 
and  he  had  nob  courage  to  avow  the  truth  and  the 
state  of  his  feelings  now,  as  he  had  for  the  moment 
intended. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said ;  and  another  awkward  silence 
came.  And  then  Mrs.  Woodward  came  back,  and  he 
said  good-night,  and  went ;  and  Netta  was  left  once 
more  with  her  family. 


CHAPTBB  XXXVni.-NETTA  AND  DOBOTHT. 
DosoTHT  was  alone  in  her  own  room  at  last,  and  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  think  over  the  events  of  the 
evening.  She  felt  almost  dazed,  so  much  had  hap- 
pened in  the  few  hours.  Adrian  Fuller  had  proposed, 
and  she  had  refused  him ;  and  George  Blakesley,  whom 
she  had  been  longing  to  see  again,  had  been,  and  gone, 
and  she  knew  that  he  cared  for  her  no  longer,  and 
thought  it  probable  that  she  might  never  see  him 
again ;  and  Netta  hod  come  back,  and  was  sleeping  in 
the  next  room.  She  could  scarcely  believe  it  all,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  that  night, 
or  at  least,  as  if  she  had  come  within  sight  of  her  (end 
of  it,  for  she  knew  now  that  she  hod  lost  for  ever  the 
love  of  the  man  to  whom,  when  she  was  no  longer 
bound,  she  had  gradually  given  her  heart,  and  whom 
she  had  learned  not  only  to  love  (for  love  by  itself  is  a 
thing  that  must  sooner  or  later  bum  out),  but  to 
respect  and  esteem  above  all  others.  She  sat  and 
wondered  blankly,  as  when  a  trouble  too  great  to 
realise  has  fallen  on  us  we  often  sit  and  blankly 
wonder,  how  she  could  have  cared  for  Adrian  Fuller 
in  the  old  days.  "  I  did  care  for  him  very  much," 
she  said  to  herself;  "I  con  remember  when  the 
sound  of  his  voice  made  my  heart  feel  perfectly  wild, 
and  as  it  has  never  felt  for  George  Blakesley ;  and 
yet,  oh!  what  shall  I  do?"  and  she  broke  down 
and  hiding  her  face,  sobbed  bitterly.  And  so  it 
was;  for  the  one  man  she  hod  had  a  feverish  in- 
fatuation, to  tbo  other  she  gave  the  best  love  of  her 
life ;  the  one  had  blazed  out,  and  the  other  felt  ship- 
wrecked. "  Ho  seems  to  have  taken  my  life  away 
with  him,"  she  said.  And  this  was  the  secret  of  her 
love,  or  of  much  of  her  love  for  him,  that  he  made 
those  afound  him  better,  and  he  had  led  her  into  the 
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right  pathway,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  too  weak 
to  walk  along  it  alone.  While  she  knew  him  and 
saw  him,  in  the  mere  effort  to  follow  him  she  left 
much  of  the  old  world  behind,  and  though  she  had 
learned  to  love  that  which  she  had  learned  through 
him  to  consider  beautiful,  and  to  know  her  duty, 
and  to  long  to  do  it,  yet  still  with  all  her  yearnings, 
all  her  longings,  she  felt  too  weak  to  stand  alone. 
The  loTO  she  had  thrown  away  and  found  so  terrible 
a  burden  once  would  have  been  all  the  world  to  her 
now,  and  she  broke  down,  and  sobbed  again  to  herself 
in  the  darkness. 

"Dorothy,"  said  a  voice,  and  the  Beauty  came 
softly  into  the  room,  and  up  to  where  her  sister  was 
sitting,  "  I  heard  you  moving  about  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  I  wanted  to  come  and  talk  to  you,  though 
I  am  so  tired,"  she  added,  wearily.  Dorothy  did  not 
move  from  her  seat,  only  stared  through  the  darkness 
at  the  dim  white  figure  of  her  sister.  "  Now,  tell  me 
— what  is  the  matter  with  you,  dearP"  she  asked  in 
the  low,  dear,  sweet  voice  whose  charm  there  was  no 
withstanding.  It  brought  the  tears  into  Dorothy's 
eyes  again,  but  she  stood  imcertain  and  doubtful, 
as  she  always  had  been  of  the  Beauty,  though  she 
longed  for  the  sympathy  for  which  she  felt  afraid 
to  ask.    • 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered. 

"  Yes  there  is,  dear,"  Netta  said.  "  Dorothy,"  she 
said  suddenly,  putting  up  her  arm  and  twining  them 
round  her  sister's  neck;  "  I  Tvant  yon  to  forgive  me 


for  all  I  did  to  you  in  the  past  days.  You  will— will 
you  not,  darUng  ?  I  have  so  often  thought  of  yoo,  nod 
of  how  patient  you  were,  but  I  am  glad  you  did  not 
marry  Adrian." 

"  Yes,  so  am  I,"  Dorothy  said,  softly,  leaning  lier 
head  down  on  her  sister's  shoulder  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  Netta  an* 
swered,  "  Do  you  know,  Dorothy,  I  am  different  from 
what  I  used  to  be.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  I  think,  and  I  am  not  well;  I  fancy  sometiues 
I  shall  not  live  very  long " 
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Oh,  Netta ! "  Dorothy  began,  but  she  could  see 
her  sister's  blue  eyes,  which  used  to  be  so  soft,  look- 
ing at  her  with  that  unnatural  brightness  in  them 
which  she  had  noticed  immediately  on  her  arriul, 
and  she  stopped. 

"  Well,  we  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,"  Netta 
went  on,  "  but  I  want  us  to  be  sisters  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name — shall  we  ?"  she  asked,  humbly  and 
entreatingly,  "  I  will  be  good  to  you  in  future,  and 

if  you  would  only  love  me  a  little,  Dorothy ," 

There  was  something  the  girl  who  listened  never 
forgot  in  those  last  words,  they  seemed  to  tell  of  a 
whole  life  of  smothered  feelings.      "If  you  only 

would "  and  she  waited,  half  afraid  of  what  the 

sister  she  had  once  so  slighted  would  reply.  But  for 
answer  Dorothy  only  put  her  cheek  against  Netta'i 
thin  face,  and,  kissing  her  passionately,  burst  into 
tears.  {^o  he  coniwued,) 
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S  attentive  stadents  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  must  have  observed  that  the 
episUea  from  the  pen  of  the  apostle 
Paul  conclude  with  the  devout  breath- 
ing of  a  pious  heart,  the  earnest  ex- 
pressions of  the  noblest  wishes  for  those  whom 
he  has  addressed,  the  loving  commendation  of  his 
friends  to  the  care  and  comfort  and  instruction 
of  Heaven.  These  utterances  are  very  varied, 
some  only  commending  the  reader  to  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  None  of  them  is  so  compre- 
hensive and  full  as  that  at  the  heading  of  this 
paper.  Here  the  apostle  commends  the  Christians 
at  Corinth  to  the  sympathy  and  sanctifying  work 
of  the  three  persons  in  the  glorious  trinity  in 
unity. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this,  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  goodwill,  is  made  to  the  very  Church 
that  caused  Paul  so  much  anxiety.  The  Church 
at  Corinth  had  permitted   sad  irregularities  to 


creep   into    its   midst.     Gross  disorders  existed 
there.     Some  set  themselves  against  the  apostle, 
slandered  him,  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissatis&ctioo 
among  the  members,  and  aimed  to  foster  a  feeling 
of  suspicion  towards  the  great  and  good  man  vbo 
took  the  oversight  of  them.    Hence  Paul  sav  i: 
to  be  necessary  to  send  them  a  letter  of  stem 
rebuke  and  reproof.    He  was,  however,  still  anxioo^ 
for  their  spiritual  good,  and  so,  in  closing  his  epistle 
to  them,  he  pens  this  beautiful  and   bountiful 
benediction.    For  the  yery  men  who  had  used  him 
badly   he  expresses  the  best  of  wishes ;  on  the 
Church  that  had  given    him    most    anxiety  he 
bestows  his  sweetest  smile;  into  the  hands  that 
had  been  uplifted  to  injure  him  he  would  pl*(^ 
the  richest  treasures.    Truly  this  was  in  imitation 
of  his  Master.     This  was  the  exercise  of  that 
Christian  love  which  he  had  commended  to  the 
Corinthians  as  the  fairest  of  the  graces  t    This 
was  doing  good  to  those  who  deepitefolly  osed 
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him!  Herein  the  apostle  teaches  us  that  the 
sweetest  revenge  is  that  of  offering  the  most 
earnest  and  comprehensive  supplication  for  oar 
antagonists.  Thereby  we  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
their  heads,  and  fan  to  a  brighter  flame  the  fire 
of  divine  love  in  our  hearts. 

Because  so  very  fall  and  complete,  the  passage 
above  has  been  selected  as  the  favourite  utterance 
of  God's  servants  when  closing  their  public  services 
ibr  Christ,  and  as  the  form  for  dismissing  religious 
assemblies.  The  custom  of  pronouncing  bene- 
dictions is  not  new,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  time-honoured  parts  of  religious  engagements. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  it  was  customary  on 
the  occasion  of  important  changes  in  life,  and  on 
separation  of  friends,  to  utter  words  expressive  of 
devoat  wishes.  The  form  of  blessing  which  Ood 
himself  instituted,  and  which  Aaron  and  his  sons 
employed,  is  most  strikingly  in  accord  with  the 
apostolic  benediction.  Listen  to  the  words: — 
"  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord 
make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon 
thee  and  give  thee  peace.*'  We  seem  to  hear  the 
Christian  and  not  the  Mosaic  teacher.  So  marked 
is  the  likeness  between  the  Aaronio  and  apostolic 
benedictions  that  we  could  almost  affirm  one  was 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  other.  Knowing 
the  reverence  of  Paul  for  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, and  above  all  believing  in  his  inspiration, 
we  are  assured  that  the  two  benedictions  come 
from  the  same  source — ^the  Spirit  «f  Truth — and 
are  designed  to  convey  similar  thoughts.  Both 
have  a  threefold  aspect ;  both  represent  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  as  engaged  in  a  threefold  work ; 
whilst  the  apostolic  benediction  is  more  adapted 
to  the  Christian  economy,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
tinctive titles  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
are  employed,  and  their  special  work  recognised. 
This  will  be  more  apparent  by  examining  the 
three  clauses. 

"  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrisV  The 
word  "  grace ''  has  a  variety  of  meanings  in  the  New 
Testament.  Into  these  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
enter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  word  here.  We  regard  it  as  signifying  that 
love  and  favour,  that  blessed  help,  and  sanctifying 
presence  of  Jesus,  which  the  believer  can  claim  as 
his  portion  in  Christ.  And  surely  there  is  some, 
thing  eminently  suggestive  in  the  wording  of  the 
clause — "The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
We  are  accustomed  to  run  the  words  together  as 
pointing  to  one  person,  and  conveying  but  one 
idea.  But  each  word  descriptive  of  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  reminds  us  of  a  distinct 
aspect  of  the  **  grace  "  which  is  desired. 

It  is  authoritative  grace — '*  the  grace  of  the  Lord." 
Though  Jesus  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  became  of  no  reputation^  He  was 


nevertheless  "  Lord."  Combining  in  Himself  two 
natures.  He  was,  and  still  is,  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords."  All  power  is  His;  and  the 
lordly  manifestations  of  His  grace,  love,  &vour, 
sympathy,  have  been  again  and  again  enjoyed.  In 
the  early  Church  especially  was  this  so.  He 
worked  the  miracles  of  healing  in  testimony  of 
His  Apostles'  preaching.  He  revealed  Himself  to 
the  dying  proto-martyr.  He  commissioned  His 
angel  to  speak  to  Philip.  He  appeared  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  He  directed  the  angel  to  deliver  Peter 
from  incarceration.  He  directed  the  angelic  mes- 
senger to  strike  the  arrogant  and  vain  Herod. 
He  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia.  He  comforted 
Paul  in  prison,  and  inspired  him  to  write  in  strains 
so  lofty.  He  protected  John,  and  made  such 
mysterious  disclosures  to  him.  In  these  and 
many  other  similar  instances  we  have  "  the  grace 
of  the  Lord"  exhibited  to  the  early  Christians  as 
the  grace  of  a  royal,  valorous,  masterly,  and  onmi- 
potent  friend.  He  is  the  same  "  Lord  over  all " 
now.  He  is  still  the  "  Head  of  the  Church."  To 
realise,  therefore,  "the  g^race  of  the  Lord'*  is  to 
realise  a  favourable  extension  of  the  governing, 
directing,  all-controlling  power  of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  saving  grace — "the  grace  of  the  Lord 
JesiLS,'*  He  was  called  Jesus,  Saviour,  because  He 
should  save  His  people  from  their  sins.  The 
grace  of  Jesus  saves  not  from  the  merely  temporal 
calamities  of  life,  but  specially  from  spiritual 
wickedness,  weakness,  and  woe.  His  grace  saves 
from  spiritual  darkness  by  a  word ;  from  the  bond- 
age of  Satan  by  His  energy ;  from  the  power  and 
pollution  of  sin  by  His  strength.  As  sauing  grace 
it  abounds  to  the  utmost.  There  is  no  depth  in 
the  dead  sea  of  human  iniquity  that  the  grace  of 
Jesus  cannot  and  will  not  fathom.  Aye,  often 
from  the  deepest  depths  of  sin  the  grace  has 
brought  up.  the  brightest  jewels.  Down  through 
the  fathoms  of  human  abominations  that  grace  has 
dived  until  it  has  raised  to  the  pare  atmosphere 
of  holiness  a  persecutor  like  Paul,  a  blasphemer 
like  Banyan,  and  an  outcast  like  John  Newton. 

It  is  anointing  grace — "  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ*'  In  olden  times  anointing  was 
similar  to  coronation  or  robing  in  these  days.  It 
was  indicative  of  the  honourable  and  rightful  re- 
ception to  official  dignity  and  power.  Christ  was 
"anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  abov6  His 
fellows."  No  material  oil,  such  as  that  which  was 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  Aaron,  David,  Saul,  and 
others,  was  ever  poured  on  the  head  of  our  Re- 
deemer and  High  Priest.  He  was  anointed  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  when  at  His  baptism  a  stream  of 
Holy  unction  was  seen  coming  down  from  the 
heaven  of  heavens  and  overflowing  Him.  It  is 
thegrace  of  Christ — the  anointing  grace — that  has 
led  forth  the  ambassadors  of  the  Cross ;  and  for 
every  struggle  against  evil,  for  every  attempt  to 
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develop  and  diffaso  the  good,  the  grace  of  Christ 
has  been  given  us. 

How  full,  then,  are  these  words,  "  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  They  embrace  the 
authoritative^  saving,  anointing  prcigence,  love, 
sympathy,  and  favour  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  man  j  grace  to  overrule,  grace  to  save  from  sin 
and  danger,  and  grace  to  stimulate  and  qualify  for 
service. 

"  T7ie  love  of  God,**  Though  placed  second,  this 
in  order  of  time  and  prerogative  comes  first.  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  channel ;  the 
love  of  God  is  the  fountain.  There  could  be  no 
grace  displayed  by  the  second  person,  but  for  the 
affection  of  the  first  person.  There  would  be  no 
redeemer,  no  sanctifier,  and,  therefore  no  salvation 
for  man,  but  for  the  Father's  love.  St.  Paul  does 
not  say  the  love  of  the  Father,  though,  beyond  all 
question,  it  is  the  Father  to  whom  he  alludes,  ^e 
says  "  the  love  of  God"  the  highest,  holiest,  best, 
and  first  of  beings.  Now,  as  God,  the  Father 
loves  all  His  created  works.  God's  essence  is  love. 
There  is  no  creature  God  does  not  love.  "  If,"  as 
one  writer  says,  "  God  should  not  love  His 
creatures,  it  would  refiect  some  disparagement 
upon  His  workmanship,  that  He  should  make 
anything  He  could  not  own  and  love.  God's 
power  never  produces  what  His  goodness  cannot 
embrace."  The  apostle  is  referring  to  the  love 
of  God  in  its  special  and  endearing  aspects.  In 
thinking  of  man  and  his  relationship  to  God, 
we  must  observe  a  distinction  between  man  as  a 
creature  and  as  a  sinner.  The  Infinite  One  loves 
every  man  as  a  creature ;  but  He  is  angry  every 
day  with  the  wicked.  It  is  the  love  to  man  as  a 
pardoned  sinner,  as  the  recipient  of  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  apostle  alludes  to. 
It  is  the  love  of  a  Father  for  His  child,  the  love 
which  gives  peace,  confidence,  boldness  in  expres- 
sion of  our  desires,  and  reciprocal  afiection. 

"  The  Communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  **  the  fel- 
lowship," or  participation  in  common. with  us. 
This  is  as  though  the  apostle  desired  that  the 
eternal  Spirit  may  possess  the  hiearts  of  the 
believers  of  Corinth;  that  He  may  dwell  as  a 
permanent  resident  within  them,  sharing  life  with 
them,  sympathising  in  their  sorrows,  rejoicing  in 
theii'  joys,  counselling  them  in  their  extremities, 
encouraging  them  in  their  hours  of  despondency, 
enlightening  them  in  their  darkness,  inspiring 
them  in  their  supplications,  and  always  supplying 
their  necessities. 

It  is  to  this  communion  the  Holy  Scriptures 
repeatedly  point  in  such  passages  as  the  following : 
"Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
\  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Fatlicr.  The 
Spirit  itself  bearcth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  ^ 


we  are  the  children  of  God."  "And  hereby  we 
know  that  He  abideth  in  us  by  the  Spirit,  whidi 
He  hath  given  us."  "The  Spirit  itself  makeih 
intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  caoiuK 
be  uttered."  And  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  "  com- 
munion^ that  Jesus  promised  the  Holy  Gfaoe: 
should  come  to  the  Church,  and  dwell  in  it  as  a 
"  Comforter  "  and  a  "  Spirit  of  Truth-" 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  the  man  who  has  tldi 
Divine  Spirit  in  his  heart.  "So  much  as  we 
have  of  the  Spirit,  so  much  have  we  of  heaven  ia 
present  enjoyment,  and  so  much  evidence  of  irs 
future  fulness.  He  is  in  all  respects  completely  ez 
earnest.''  The  glorious  work  He  is  effecting  witlur 
us  warrants  us  to  rise  in  confident  hope  towards 
glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life.  Tberd 
is  not  a  healing  leaf  of  the  Tree  of  Life  which  this 
Heavenly  Dove  would  not  willingly  bring  to  cs. 
as  the  dove  of  the  Deluge  brought  the  olire  leaf  to 
Noah.  But  it  mast  be  **  e&mmunicn,**  if  uia 
blessedness  of  the  Spirit's  indweUing  i^  to  be 
realised.  There  must  be  an  effort  made  on  ov 
part  to  please  Him.  We  must  open  onr  minds  to 
Him.  We  must  guard  against  vexing  the  Hulj 
Presence.  Wo  must  do  our  very  utmost  to  pre- 
serve His  £Bbvour  and  enjoy  His  impartations. 

Thus,  then,  we  can  see  how  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead  are  devoted  to  our  salvation.    The 
love  of  God  contrives  the  plan  of  our  recovery, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  accompUshes  the  purposes 
of  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  efficiency  to  tbe 
Saviour's  work.     The  work  of  the  second  aod 
third  persons  are  necessary  to  bring  rebellions 
man  to  the  embrace  of  the  first  person.      Chria 
is  the  way  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  guide  to  the  way.     The  love  of  God  is  the 
fountain,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  k 
the    channel,  and  the  communion  of  the   Holj 
Ghost  is   the  individual  connection  between  the 
heart  of  man  and  the  channel.    "  It  is  the  vcfy 
glory  of  the  Saviour's  redeeming  love,  that  it  de- 
pended as   much  on  the   sanctifying  love  of  tLc 
Spirit  as  the  paternal  love  of  God  did  on  the  Blood 
of  the  Lamb.    Without  the  work  of  the  Son  as  a 
Mediator,  the  Father  could  not  have  honourably 
become  ot(/r  Father ;  and  without  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  sanctifier,  the   Son  could  not  have 
honourably  become  our  Mediator.     Christ  Himself, 
therefore,  looked  as  much  to  what  the  love  of  tb. 
Spirit  would   do  for  us,  as  Grod  looks  to  wba: 
Christ  has  done  for  us.    Thus,  as  our  redemption 
by  price  required  the  death  of  Christ,  so  our  re- 
demption by  power  required  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit."      Whilst,  then,  we  speak  of  the  love  of 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  we  must  no: 
overlook  "  the  love  of  the  Spirit."     To  each  and 
all  of  the  holy  three  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
favours  and  prospects  of  future  glory. 
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SCRIPTURE   LESSONS  FOR   SCHOOL   AND   HOME. 
SCBIPTUBE  STORIES.    Sbcond  Sbbiis.    No.  10.    Bahtulscs. 


Chapter  to  he  read — 8t,  Mark  «.  (part  of), 

^NTEOBUCTION.     Christ's  life  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts.     What  was  He 
constantlj  doing  to  His  disciples  ?  Why 
did  He  teach  them  ?    What  were  they 
to  do  when  He  was  gone  back  to  heaven? 
(Mark  xvi.  16).     The  other  part  of  His  life  was  for 
the   people — healing   sick,  feeding   multitudes,    &c. 
Two  reasons   for   these  miracles — one,  because  He 
was  80  full  of  pity,  the  other,  to  show  that  He  was 
God.     Going  to  read  to-day  of  one  of  these  miracles. 
L  The   Blind    Man.     (Read  Mark   x.   46—50). 
All  children  have   seen   a   blind  man — often   seen 
begging    by    way-side.      This    one    evidently    well 
known.     What  was  his  name  ?     What  city  was  it 
near?       Bemind    of    Jericho    taken    by    Israelites 
(Josh.  vi.  20).     Why  was  he  begging?     Could  not 
work.     No  blind  asylums  in  those  days ;  no  books 
with  raised  letters;  no  one   to  teach  him.     Could 
only  beg  for  a  livelihood.     Blind  have  keen  sense  of 
hearing :    he  hears  larger   number  of  people  than 
nsnal.    \Vhat  can  it  mean  ?    He  calls  to  some  one 
to  tell  him.     Is  quickly  told.     Probably  has  heard 
of  wonderful  miracles  before.     Oh,  if  he  could  only 
get  to  this  Great  Man,  he  would  run  up  to  Him  and 
beg  Him  to  heal  him  \  What  can  he  do  ?  Ho  can  call 
out  to  Him.    How  does  he  address  Him  ?    Wishes  to 
do  Him  all  honour.    Gives  Htm  His  family  name — 
not  Jesus  of  despised  Nazareth,  but  Jesus  Son  of 
royal  Ba^id.   Now  notice  the  crowd,  and  of  whom  did 
it  Gonsiet?    Why  did  these  people  follow  Jesus  so 
closely  P  always  anxious  to  see  His  miracles,  perhaps 
also  are  listening  to  J^is  words.     What  do  they  tell 
the  bUnd  man  to  do?     So  eager  to  see  and  hear 
Christ ;  cannot  put  off;  the  blind  man's  interruption  ^ 
they  keep  calling  to  him  to  be  quiet :  what  effect  has 
this  on  the  blind  man  ?  Why  is  he  so  eager  ?   thinks 
this  is  his  only  chance.     Christ  is  near  him  now, 
may,  perhaps,  never  be  again,  he  must  call  and  call 
till  He  listens.     Notice  about  the  blind  man  (1)  His 
sense  of  need.    What  did  he  feel  he  wanted?    No 
mistake  about  his  blindness ;  he  indeed  wanted  help. 
(2)  1S%8  faith.     Not  only  felt  his  want,  but  realised 
Christ's  power.    Had  never  seen  Christ,  only  heard 
of  Him ;  believed  in  His  love,  pity,  compassion,  and 
in   His  power  to  save.      (3)  His  earnestness.     Not 
daunted  by  first  failure ;  persevered  in  calling  till 
answer  came.     Did  all  he  could  to  attract  attention. 
Oavo  Him  His  title  of  honour.     Was  such  a  cry  ever 
in  vain? 

II.  The  Cubs.  (Read  49—52).  What  did  Jesus 
do  ?  stopped  in  his  walk  and  talk,  and  called  for  the 
blind  man.  What  did  the  people  say  to  the  man 
now  ?    Perhaps  he  had  beer,  desponding — "  He  will 


not  deijgn  to  notice  me,  a  beggar ;  I  must  finish  my 
life  in  darkness  and  dreariness."  What  does  he  do 
when  message  reaches  him?  why  cast  away  his 
garment  ?  yes,  so  eager  j  puts  off  outer  robe  to  go 
more  quickly.  No  doubt,  no  delay ;  the  Master  has 
called— *he  will  come.  Picture  the  scene.  Christ 
standing  calm  and  dignified,  the  disciples  around^ 
the  crowd  looking  on :  all  are  hushed  in  silence  to 
see  what  will  happen  :  the  crowd  parts  for  the  blind 
man  to  come  up ;  perhaps  Peter  the  messenger. 
Blind  man  comes,  led  by  the  hand,  trembling  with 
eagerness.  Jesus  looks  at  him,  full  of  compassion, 
sees  in  him  faith  to  be  healed :  what  question  does 
He  ask  him  ?  Will  let  this  miracle  be  seen  and 
known  of  all.  All  must  hear  his  confession  of  faiths 
and  see  the  divine  power.  What  does  Christ  say  ? 
"Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  What  foUows? 
immediately  receives  his  sight.  Picture  the  joy  of 
the  man,  sees  the  Saviour,  sees  his  friends,  the 
village  in  the  distance,  &c.  What  does  he  do  ?  he 
must  stay  with  Jesus  a  little,  and  feast  his  eyes  on 
his  Deliverer — tell  others  of  his  wonderful  cure.  So 
he  follows  Jesus  in  the  way.  What  was  it  saved 
him  ?  Christ's  power.  Tes,  but  would  not  have 
been  given  but  for  his  faith.  Bemind  of  Nazareth 
(Matt.  xiii.  58)  where  because  of  unbelief  could  not 
do  miracles.  Unless  faith  to  accept  Christ's  gift — 
the  gift  not  given. 

III.  Thb  Lessons.  Bemind  how  blindness  is  type 
of  heart  as  it  is  by  nature  (John  iz.  39 ;  Bev.  iii.  17) 
cannot  see- God.  If  realise  this  trhat  can  we  do? 
one  only  thing,  try  to  cry  for  mercy.  Like  David,  in 
Ps.  li.  1,  must  confess  sin  and  ask  for  pardon.  Such 
a  cry  never  in  vain  (1  John  i.  9).  We,  like  blind  man, 
must  (1)  Save  a  sense  of  need.  This  the  great  work 
of  Holy  Spirit — ^to  convince  of  sin  (John  xvi.  9). 
Whom  did  Christ  call  to  repentance?  Yes,  He  saves 
the  lost ;  unless  realise  this  He  cannot  save  us.  We 
must'  also  (2)  Have  strong  faith  in  Christ  as  Saviowr. 
Not  merely  believe  in  Him  as  being  good  and  kind 
and  willing  to  bless,  but  as  making  atonement  for  sin, 
as  a  pardoning  God.  And  also  we  must  (3)  Persevere. 
What  did  the  blind  man  do  ?  So  must  we  call  again 
andagfain.  Like  him,  cast  away  all  that  hinders.  Will 
pardon,  and  bless  even  little  children  if  only  they  seek 

Him. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  What  were  the  two  things  Christ  was  always 
doing  ? 

2.  What  three  qualities  did  the  blind  man  show  ? 

3.  How  did  he  honour  Christ  in  addressing  Hun  ? 

4.  Describe  the  cure. 

5.'  Of  what  is  blindness  a  type  ? 

6.  In  what  three  ways  ean  we  imitate  this  man  ? 
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' ^r^.TE  liobed  to  wava  in  cea£e1e«B  motio: 
fi    The  grey  eky  and  the  grey-greea  ooea 
And  nought  else  to  be  seen. 
Save  here  and  there  a  flightsome  bird. 
Whose  sLrill  shriek  ominous  was  heard 

The  sky  ajid  aea  betneen. 
All  lonely  :  yet  ft  little  band, 
Ifaiily  of  heart  and  deft  of  hand, 

Furane  their  dsngerona  trada  ; 
Tluwe  fiahcra,  borne  from  home  afar, 
Kemote  from  frienda,  with  peril  near. 

And  only  God  to  aid ! 

A  gale,  an  aneipMted  breath 

Of  miscbanoe  draga  them  down  to  leatli, 

With  rude  remorseleas  aireep ; 
No  friendly  band  to  close  their  eyea. 
No  ear  to  liat  their  latest  sighe  ; 

Poor  toilers  of  the  deep ! 


But  Bunaet  gilds  the  qnivenug  oea 
Athwart  its  billowa  bonnding  free, 

(The  day  of  labour  o'er) 
Tho  little  Bk iff  triumphant  ridea. 
And  homeward  each  tirad  marioer  glirln» 

Safe  with  hia  finny  store. 

And  loved  ones  wait  [Joog  the  beach. 
And  little  banda  ertend  to  reach 

Hia  own,  and  bid  him  come 
To  the  old  bearth  ho  Iotob  so  well. 
Where  qnietneas  and  calm  beat  dwell, 

Whero  all  ia  dear — at  home ! 

And  we,  too,  in  the  dubioaa  atrife. 
Changes  and  chanoea  of  onr  life, 

Caat  on  the  billowa'  foam ; 
Might  we,  when  all  oar  labour's  dose, 
Olanoa  upwards  to  a  Father's  throne. 

And  reach  at  laet  onr  Home ! 

T.  H.  GiK 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 


BT  V.  X.  P.  SEBHS,  AITTHOB  OF 

CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

E  terrible  days  of  the  Cotn- 

mnns  were  over.      The  fatal 

S4th   of    May,    which   wit- 

nesBed  the  maaaacre  of  the 

Anihbiahop  of  Paris  and  bia 

fellow-hostages,    had    come 

and  gone ;   the  flames  tiiat 

had    threatened     the    total 

}f  the   fair  city   were   extis- 

the  troops  ot  Versaillea  were 

ession  of  the  capital.     The 

had    broken     over    ill-fated 

>._..^   ..„»  finally  subsided,  and  it  was 

marrelloaB  with  what  rapidity  all  traces  of  it  were 

swept  away,  while  the  light-hearted  people  went  back 

composedly  to  tlieir  ordin&iy  occupations.     Already 

the  bright  Jane  bum  lit  up  each  day  the  Champs 

ElyB^a,  thronged,  as  of  old,  with  pleasnce-seekers, 

and   merry   groups,   who  were  seated   talking  and 

laaghing  under  the  treee;   while  QBTCr  in  this  world 

will  it  be  known  how  much  of  pain  and  angnish  and 

t«rror  the  walls  of  the  dty  had  enclosed  throngh  tho 

weeks  that  preceded  the  sadden  calm.     It   had  in 

truth   been  a  dreadful  time,   when  the  darkest  of 

human  pBssions  had  been  let  loose  without  restraint, 

and  death  and  deetraction  had  been  in  the  very  air. 

Yet  all  through  that  memorable  period  there  had 

been  one  little  spot  within  the   sad  tormented  city 

where,  despite  the  deep  sympathy  felt  for  the  aufferera 

outside,  an  intense  happinesa,  such  as   this  earth 


rarely  sees,  flUed  the  two  thankful  hearta  that  bad 
met  in  perfect  lore  and  confidence  after  ench  long 
severance  and  unrest.  SiuoethatfirBtjoyfalevening, 
when  all  the  barriers  that  had  been  raised  between 
them  were  suddenly  broken  down,  tbe  yonng  Comt« 
de  L'Isle  and  hia  future  bride  hod  had  ample  time  to 
sound  the  depths  of  each  other's  thoughts,  and  tee 
bow  hopelessly  forlorn  and  desolate  this  life  would 
hare  been  tor  both  of  them,  had  iiiey  failed  to  find  iti 
only  completeness  and  eatiefaotion  in  each  other'^ 
lere.  Each  day  that  he  lired  Bertrand  found  man 
reason  to  rq'oica  that  he  had  indeed  won  Maz7*s  pike- 
lass  love ;  for  with  him,  who  waa  to  her  abno«t  a 
second  self,  her  great  reserve  melted  aw^,  and  h« 
learned  to  understand  as  he  hod  never  done  before 
the  tenderness  and  truth  ot  her  noUe  natai«. 

He  carried  out  his  plan  ot  nuuntaining  aboolutc 
eileooe  on  his  suooesnon  to  the  title  and  e«tatee  of 
hie  family ;  and  he  took  on  almost  boyiah  delight  in 
planning  the  mode  in  whidk  he  woold  bring  Haiy  u 
his  wife  to  Chiteau  de  L'lale,  stiU  in  total  igiioraiK» 
of  the  truth,  and  reveal  it  to  her  there.  Ueanwhife 
it  was  a  great  souroe  of  plaasore  to  him  to  bear  Man 
talking  with  such  eameatness  of  the  means  ahe  wonld 
adopt  to  make  hia  life  oomfortable,  on  the  very  srnaU 
income  she  believed  him  to  poonosa.  Althoogb  he 
had  qniCe  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs,  he  waa  iM 
ativng  or  robust  as  he  used  to  be,  and  she  would  uk 
him,  with  the  prettiest  softest  entrea^,  to  pnmuM 
her  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  take  any  employ- 
men^  bnt  let  bet  earn  the  needful  meuis  for  hit 
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support,  which  sho  was  sure  she  could  accomplish  by 
teaching  French  and  music,  as  she  naturally  assumed 
they  were  to  lire  in  England.  To  all  this  Bertrand 
would  listen  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  tell  her 
that  her  plans  were  extremely  sensible,  but  that  it 
was  not  necessary  they  should  come  to  any  definite 
arrangement  till  after  their  marriage,  as  he  had 
money  enough  in  his  possession  to  carry  them  over 
at  least  the  time  of  their  honeymoon. 

It  had  been  arranged,  by  Bertrand's  special  wish, 
that  the  wedding  should  take  place  so  soon  as  Parid 
was  restored  to  peace  and  calm ;  there  was  indeed 
no  reason  for  delay,  and  he  knew  that  his  presence 
was  greatly  required  at  Ch&teau  de  L'Isle.  It  was 
also  necessary  that  he  should  go  back  for  a  short 
period  to  the  Italian  town  where  he  had  held  his 
diplomatic  post,  to  wind  up  his  affairs,  which,  in  his 
haste  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  France^  had  been  left 
somewhat  in  confusion.  He  told  Mary  that  they 
must  proceed  to  this  place  immediately  after  their 
marriage,  and  that  he  meant  to  travel  towards  it  by 
a  route  through  France  which  was  not  quite  direct, 
J>ut  which  would  enable  them  te  spend  a  few  days  at 
V  house  where  he  had  been  very  hospitably  received 
when  on  his  way  to  Paris  with  the  despatches  from 
the  army.  Mary  was  quite  ready  to  go  there,  or  any- 
where else  he  liked,  and  she  asked  very  few  questions 
as  to  their  journey ;  it  was  enough  for  her  that  she 
would  be  with  Bertrand,  that  her  bitter  separation 
from  him  was  now  but  a  memory  of  pain,  and  the 
long  aching  of  her  heart  for  ever  stilled  in  sweetest 
rapture  of  content ;  to  hear  his  voice,  to  see  his  kind 
eyes  turned  smilingly  on  her,  to  feel  the  touch  of  his 
dear  hand,  was  a  joy  so  exquisite,  so  all-sufficient, 
that  had  he  told  her  they  were  to  spend  then*  lives 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  it  would  have  been  to  her 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  poverty  and  pri- 
vation to  which  she  looked  forward  with  Bertrand 
were  her  own  deliberate  choice  in  marrying  him,  for 
she  had.  had  various  opportunities,  even  since  she 
had  been  in  Paris,  of  attaining  to  brilliant  positions, 
both  in' England  and  Fnince,  had  she  so  willed  it. 
There  were  many  men  of  wealth  and  influence  as- 
sociated with  her  in  the  great  Society  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  and  her  beautiful  character,  her 
gentle  sweetness,  her  pore  lovely  face,  had  caused 
more  than  one  to  seek  most  earnestly  to  win  her 
love,  in  vain.  The  true  heart  never  wavered,  even 
in  its  despair ;  and  now,  in  its  deep  bliss  of  happy 
union,  the  outwaird  accessories  of  life  seemed  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

So,  even  while  still  the  murdereus  cannon  were 
thundering  over  their  heads,  those  two  inhabitants  of 
Madame  Brun«f  s  little  house  were  happy  beyond  all 
words,  and  their  joyousness  seemed  to  infect  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  who  had  not  the  same 
cause  for  satisfaction.  One  of  Bertrand's  first  pro- 
ceedings after  his  marriage  was  finally  fixed,  was  to 
draw  little  Jacques  into  his  room,  where  he  could  be 


alone  with  him,  and,  having  set  him  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  table,  he  sat  down  in  front  of  him,  folded 
his  arms,  and,  looking  at  the  astonished  little  boy 
with  laughing  eyes,  he  asked  him  to  be  so  good  as  to 
state  what  he  most  desired  to  possess  in  the  world, 
in  order  that  he,  Bertrand,  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  it  to  him,  in  recognition  of  the  enor- 
mous service  the  young  gentleman  had  unconscioasly 
done  him.  When  Jacques  had  thoroughly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  large-handed  long-bearded  man's 
offer,  he  at  once  demanded  an  iinHmited  supply  of 
bon-bons,  and  was  informed  that  about  a  cart-load 
would  be  at  his  disposal  that  evening ;  but  bonbons 
could  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  Bertrand's  gratitude, 
so  he  requested  Jacques  to  name  some  more  lasting 
tribute  which  he  might  offer  him  in  memory  of  his 
great  benefaction.  Whereupon  Jacques  solemnly 
ordered  him  to  endow  him  with  a  drum,  a  helmet,  a 
swoi*d,  and  a  few  other  warlike  instruments,  with 
which  Bertrand  immediately  promised  to  supply  him, 
not  taking  at  all  into  consideration  the  martyrdom 
which  poor  Nurse  Parry  would  have  to  undergo  from 
the  music  of  the  drum,  and  the  terror  with  which  she 
would  see  Jacques,  who  shared  her  room,  possessed 
of  implements  capable  of  inflicting  any  amount  of 
sericus  wounds  on  his  own  chubby  little  person. 

Mrs.  Parry  was,  however,  almost  as  much  delighted 
as  Bertrand  himself  at  the  prospect  of  the  wedding. 
She  knew  she  was  about  to  see  her  darling  Mary 
happy  at  last. 

Valerie,  and  her  next  little  sister,  Dorette,  were 
looking  forward  with  much  ecstatic  importance  to  the 
grand  occasion  when  they  were  to  officiate  as-brides- 
maids  at  their  dear  Mary's  wedding,  and  when  they 
were  to  be  attired  in  charming  costumes  presented 
to  them  by  Mr.  Lisle  in  preparation  for  the  event. 

Finally  it  came  to  pass  that  poor  Madame  Brunot 
herself  could  heailsfly  wudi  Mary  joy,  without  having 
any  longer  the  tearful  seeollections  of  the  missing 
colporteur,  which  made  her 'tCeel  it  a  sort  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  him  to  be  happy,  even  in  the  bright 
prospects  of  others — ^for  one  evening  in  June  there 
came  a  grey-haired  travel-stained tnan  to  the  door  of 
their  house,  who  asked  the  porter,  in  a  very  trembling 
voice,  if  Madame  Brunot  still  lived  there,  and  if  she 
and  her  children  had  survived  the  siege ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  received  the  answer,  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  thankfulness,  when  Valerie,  coming  dovn 
the  stairs  to  go  out,  suddenly  saw  him,  and  then 
her  cry  resounded '  through  the  house,  *'  Father, 
father,  Is  come  back  !"  and,  bounding  from  the  steps, 
she  flew  into  his  arms,  and  nearly  strangled  him 
with  her  close  embrace. 

Yes  it  was  indeed  the  husband  and  father,  so  long 
lamented,  who  had  had  a  variety  of  unpleasant 
adventures,  out  of  which  it  was  somewhat  amazing 
that  he  had  escaped  scot-free,  and  who,  the  moment 
Paris  was  opened  again  to  the  world,  had  hurried 
back,  with  very  little  hopes  of  finding,  as  he  did,  hii 
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whole  family  alive  and  eof e,  if  not  actually  welL  Ho 
attribated  this  result  in  great  measure  to  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  them  by  Miss  Trerelyan  and  Mrs. 
Parry,  and  was  proportionally  grateful;  and,  as 
Madame  Brunot  soon  began  to  recoyer  from  her 
nervous  maladies,  when  her  anxiety  and  suspense 
were  over,  there  seemed  indeed  to  be  no  longer  ao^ 
cloud  on  the  ei^joyment  of  the  whole  party. 

One  person  outside  the  house  did,  however,  ol:|ject 
strongly  to  Mary's  marriage,  and  this  waa  Marthe, 
who  did  not  at  all  admire  losing  her  services  at  the 
hospital.  Bertrand  consoled  her,  however,  by  a 
secret  donation  of  alms  for  her  poor  people. 

The  last  occupation  to  which  Mary  Trevelyan  de- 
voted her  time  and  attention  during  the  brief  period 
which  preceded  her  wedding,  was  the  preparation 
of  a  design  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  the 
grave  of  John  Pemberton  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la 
Chaise,  and  Bertrand  trusted  the  execution  of  it  to 
one  of  the  first  sculptors  in  Paris,  with  the  promise 
to  Mary  that  after  their  marriage  he  would  bring 
her  back  to  the  capital,  to  see  it  completed  and  fixed 
in  its  place.  

CHAPTER  XLVni. 

At  last  there  came  a  morning  when  all  the  world 
seemed  radiant  with  the  glory  and  beauty  of  a  lovely 
summer  day — a  day4n  sunny  June,  when  the  sky  was 
clear  and  bright,  and  the  birds  were  singing,  and 
the  flowerets  blooming,  while  in  the  happy  hearts  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  journeyed  so  long  in  the 
tortuous  paths  of  human  existence,  there  woke  the 
dawn  of  a  new  life  of  joy  and  peace,  where  the  trials 
and  sorrows  that  might  yet  await  them  would  be 
robbed  of  all  their  sting,  because  henceforth  they 
would  be  met  and  borne  together. 

Bertrand  Lisle  stood  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
English  chapel  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  after  the  civil  contract  had  been  con- 
cluded elsewhere,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  delight 
as  the  carriage  bearing  his  gentle  bride  drove  up  to 
the  entrance.  Slowly  she  advanced,  all  dad  in  white 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  long  veil  thrown  over  her 
dark  hair,  and  one  single  snow-white  rose  fastened  at 
her  breast.  The  significant  flower  had' been  brought 
to  her  by  Bertrand  himself  that  morning,  with  the 
earnest  petition  that  she  would  wear  no  other  orna- 
ment but  this  dear  token  of  her  faithfulness  in  love 
and  truth,  and  of  his  own  great  happiness,  amd  gladly 
bod  she  granted  his  request. 

Monsieur  Brunot  walked  by  her  side,  looking  very 
dignified  and  proud,  as  the  representative  of  her 
lather;  and  the  two  little  fairy  bridesmaids  came 
behind,  pacing  with  solemn  steps  and  serious  faces, 
and  bearing  huge  bouquets  of  rich  red  roses,  which 
it  was  Bertrand' 8  fancy  they  should  have,  in  contrast 
to  Mary's  one  pure  blossom ;  finally,  Mrs.  Parry,  all 
smiles  and  tears,  brought  up  the  rear  with  little 
Jacques,  who^  greatly  to  her  consternation,  insisted 


on  bringing  his  drum,  with  the  view  of  celebrating 
the  wedding  by  a  vehement  assault  on  it  with  his 
heaviest  sticks.  After  a  protracted  struggle,  Mrs. 
Parry  succeeded  in  leaving  this  musical  instrument 
in  the  carriage;  and  no  sooner  did  little  Jacques 
find  himself  ia  the  church,  than  he  became  much 
subdued,  and  remained  perfectly  quiet  while  the 
solemn  rite  proceeded. 

Fair  and  still  as  ever,  Mary  knelt  by  Bertrand's 
side  and  uttered  the  vows  that  bound  her  to  him  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  but  none  would  have 
thought  that  her  stillness  indicated  want  of  feeling, 
who  had  seen  the  expression  of  her  deep  dark  eyes, 
as  she  raised  them  to  heaven  in  unspeakable  thank- 
fulness that  at  last  she  had  a  right  to  live  for  the 
happiness  of  him  to  whom  her  whole  heart  had  so 
Long  and  so  absolutely  been  given ! 

The  momentous  service  was  over,  the  final  words 
were  spoken,  the  union  of  Bertrand  and  Mary  de 
L'Isle  was  sealed  before  high  heaven,  and  no  human 
machinations  could  ever  part  them  more,  nor  aught 
on  earth  have  power  to  come  between  them,  save 
death  alone,  that  seeming  ill  which  holds  within  its 
fast-locked  shell  the  hidden  pearl  of  eternal  hope. 
There  was  no  sorrow  in  the  temporary  parting  from 
their  friends,  and,  followed  by  many  blessings,  they 
quitted  Paris,  and  started  on  a  journey  which  was 
to  have  a  termination  little  dreamt  of  by  the  new. 
made  wife. 

A  few  days  later  an  old-fashioned  travelling  chariot, 
cbawn  by  four  horses,  and  guided  by  two  postillions 
with  blue  coats  and  long  boots,  was  going  at  a  smart 
pace  along  the  road  that  led  from  the  nearest  station 
to  the  Chdteau  de  L'Isle,  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles. 
It  was  open,  and  within  it  sat  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  united.  It  was  a  loyely  evening,  and 
the  pretty  wooded  country  through  which  they  were 
fussing  was  clothed  with  all  the  glory  ef  high  sum- 
mer. Birds  were  singing  amid  the  foliage,  and 
sweet-scented  flowers  filled  the  air  with  fragrance, 
while  the  cloudless  sky  overhead  waa  not  more  serene 
and  bright  than  the  sweet  face  of  the  young  bride  in 
her  perfect  happiness,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her 
husband. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  anything  about  the  people 
to  whose  house  we  are  going,  Bertrand  dear,"  she 
said,  presently;  "  they  must  be  very  kind  to  have  sent 
their  carriage  so  far  to  meet  us ;  who  are  they  ?" 

"  A  young  couple  recently  married,"  said  Bertrand, 
composedly;  "a  comte  and  comtesse,  Mary,  of  the  old 
noblesse  of  Franoe." 

"  And  you  made  acquaintance  with  them  on  your 
way  to  Paris,  I  think  you  said?  Are  they  nice P  did 
you  like  them?" 

"Oh  very  much  indeed !  they  are  delightful  people ; 
indeed,  I  think  the  young  comtesse  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  charming  x>er8on  I  ever  met.  Are 
you  not  jealous,  Mary,  that  I  do  not  except  you?" 
he  added,  looking  down  at  her  with  a  smile. 
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Oh  no!"  she  answered^  meeting  his  eyes  with 
her  candid  gaze ;  "  why  should  I  be  P  Yoa  must  have 
met  many  people  far  better  than  I  am  in  the  world ; 
but  what  does  that  matter^  if  you  love  me?"  she 
added,  softly.  / 

"  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  that^  my  dar- 
Hng/'  he  answered ;  "  but  look,  Mary,  what  a  splendid 
triumphal  arch  we  are  passing  under ! " 

"  Yes,  and  I  see  there  are  a  number  more,  all  the 
way  down  the  road;  what  does  it  mean,  Bertrand?  is 
itafdte?" 

"  No,  they  have  been  erected  by  the  tenantry  in 
honour  of  the  comte  and  comtesse,  who  were  expected 
home  to-day  after  their  wedding." 

"  Only  to-day  P  If  this  is  their  first  day  at  home  I 
hope  we  shall  not  be  in  their  way." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Bertrand,  gravely;  "but  I  feel 
sure  the  comte  will  be  yery  glad  of  your  presence, 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  the  comtesse  will  object  to 
mine." 

Mary  looked  up  at  him,  rather  puzzled  by  this 
speech,  but  the  next  moment  she  was  still  more  sur- 
prised when  she  saw  him  stand  up  in  the  carriage 
and  take  off  his'  hat,  while  he  bowed  right  and  left, 
with  his  handsome  face  glowing  with  pleasure. 
Looking  out,  she  saw  that  they  were  approaching  a 
large  iron  gate,  which  was  thrown  wide  open,  wbUe 
the  road  on  either  ;nde  was  lined  with  the  villagers  in 
their  best  dresses,  who  were  waving  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  shouting  with  delight. 

"Oh,  Bertrand,  what  is  it  P"  she  said,  trembling. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  darling,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand  in  his  firm  grasp ;  "  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you 
presently.  You  must  bow  and  smile  to  them,  Mary, 
for  it  is  you  they  are  welcoming." 

She  did  as  he  desired  her,  but  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing wildly,  and  she  clung  to  his  hand  with  a  terrified 
grasp.  The  carriage  passed  through  the  gate;  the 
musicians  of  the  village  band,  who  were  stationed 
near  it,  struck  up  a  triumphal  march,  and  it  rolled 
on  through  a  throxg  of  rqjoicing  people,  till  it  drew 
up  before  the  great  door  of  the  chftteau.  There,  on 
the  steps,  stood  the  mayor  of  the  countiy  town  in 
gorgeous  costume,  the  car6  of  the  parish,  and  several 
of  the  county  gentlemen. 

"  Vive  Monsieur  le  Comte !"  burst  from  the  whole 
assembled  throng,  as  Bertrand  leaped  from  the  car- 
riage. He  waited  to  help  Mary  to  alight,  and  then, 
holding  her  by  the  hand,  he  walked  up  the  steps  to 
the  paved  space  in  front  of  the  door,  and,  turning 
round,  he  presented  her  to  the  people,  saying  simply, 
"My  wife,"  and  instantly  a  great  cry  rent  the  air, 
"  Vive  Madame  la  Comtesse !  long  live  our  beautiful 
lady ! "  And  she  did  look  beautiful  in  that  moment, 
in  her  pretty  bridal  travelling  dress,  with  an  exqui- 
site rose-pink  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  her  dark  eyes 
shining  like  stars  in  the  sudden  excitement,  while 
Bertrand  stood  bare-headed  by  her  side,  with  the 
wind  blowing  through  his  rich  brown  hair,  and  a 


smile  of  unspeakable  happiness  on  his  lips.  It  vu 
such  a  moment  as  is  rare  indeed  in  this  changeful 
world,  but  Bertrand  felt  to  the  very  core  of  his  heart 
that  sweet  Mary  Lisle  deserved  to  the  fuU  all  the 
crowning  brightness  of  that  hour,  as  a  reward  for  the 
faithful  deathless  love  which,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  through  desertion  and  betrayal,  had 
never  failed  him  for  one  single  instant. 

But  he  saw,  though  she  had  caught  the  reflection  of 
his  joy,  that  she  was  still  trembling  and  bewildered, 
and,  waving  his  hand  again  to  the  people  who  were  to 
be  regaled  by  his  orders  in  tents  placed  on  the  lawn, 
he  led  Mary  into  the  entrance-halL  There  a  long 
file  of  servants  was  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  to 
whom  he  said  a  few  kindly  words ;  while  she,  with  her 
sweet  smile  and  quiet  grace,  charmed  them  aU,  as  she 
acknowledged  their  salutations.  Passing  through  the 
hall  to  a  door  at  the  other  end,  Bertrand  drew  her 
into  a  small  octagon  room,  which  had  always  been 
used  as  a  boudoir  by  the  lady  of  the  castle,  and 
which,  by  his  direction,  had  been  newly  furnished  for 
Mary. 

His  own  taste  had  gpiided  all  the  arrangements— 
even  to  the  delicate  shade  of  the  rose-coloored  silk 
which  lined  the  lace  curtains,  and  the  clusters  of 
white  roses  which  bloomed  in  every  window;  and 
wh^n,  at  length,  the  door  was  shut,  and  they  were 
alone,  he  drew  her  into  his  arms,  saying,  "  Welcome 
to  your  home,  my  Mary !  my  Comtesse  de  L'Isle ! " 

She  let  her  head  fall  on  his  breast^  while,  half 
sobbing,  half  smiling,  she  asked,  "What  does  it 
mean,  darling  Bertrand P  what  does  it  all  mean?" 

"  It  means  that  I  have  succeeded  in  realising  a 
cherished  dream,  which  few  people  are  ever  able 
to  do  in  this  world.  I  have  planned  for  six  weeks 
past  that  I  would  give  myself  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  bringing  you  to  this  grand  old  place,  all  uncon- 
scious that  it  is  in  truth  your  home,  and  my  scheme 
has  been  successful  beyond  my  expectations ;  for  I 
wished  so  much  that  you  should  find  yourself 
mistress  and  queen  of  €h4teau  de  L'Isle,  while  still 
you  believed  that  in  marrying  me  you  had  embraced 
toil  and  privation." 

"  Dear  Bertrand !  it  was  indeed  kind  of  you  to  give 
me  such  an  unexpected  pleasure  ;  but  I  cannot  in 
the  least  understand  how  it  has  all  happened." 

"No,  darling;  how  should  youp  But>  oome  and 
sit  down  here,  and  X  will  tell  you  the  whole  history 
from  the  first ;  we  shall  have  time  before  we  go  oat 
to  be  agreeable  to  those  kind  people ;  they  are  not 
marshalled  at  the  taUes  yet,  where  we  must  join 
them  soon."  And  then,  sitting  by  her  husband's  side 
in  this  charming  room,  with  flowers  and  sunshine 
round  her,  Mary  heard  all  that  we  know  already  re- 
specting Armand  de  L'Isle,  and  the  providential 
arrival  of  Bertrand  at  his  father's  home  in  time  to 
give  peace  to  the  old  man's  accusing  conscience,  and 
to  be  recognised  as  the  legitimate  heir. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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OLOMON  was  the  second  son  of  David 
and  Bathaheba,  and  possibly  the  last 
bom  of  all  that  great  king's  boos.  His 
names  are  significant.  He  was  born 
during  a  period  of  peace,  and  the  old 
king,  thinking  probably  of  the  many  troubles  of  his 
own  reign,  and  desiring,  as  was  natural,  that  war 
should  no  longer  yez  and  harass  his  countrymen, 
called  him  "  The  Peaceful  One."  We  find  David 
declaring  (1  Ghron.  xxii.  9, 10)  that  the  name  and 
mission  of  his  son  were  predicted  to  him  when, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites, 
he  first  thought  of  building  the  Temple.  The  pro- 
phet Nathan  gave  him  his  other  name,  perhaps  as 
a  sign  that  David  was  forgiven,  certainly  with 
reference  to  the  king's  own  name.  David  is  "  the 
darling,"  but  to  Nathan,  the  young  child  is  more. 
He  is  Jedediah,  the  darling  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25).  Although  brought  up  under  Nathan  the 
prophet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  associations  sur- 
rounding Solomon  in  his  youth  were  altogether 
favourable  to  the  development  of  a  very  high  or 
finely-balanced  spiritual  character;  nor  are  we 
sure  that  the  influence  of  the  aged  king  over  the 
boy,  of  whom  he  was  so  passionately  fond,  was 
altogether  good;  while  all  that  we  know  of  his 
mother,  who  must  have  exercised  much  personal 
influence  over  him,  does  not  leadens  to  form  a 
very  exalted  conception  of  her  character.  The 
probability  is  that  even  if  Nathan's  influence  over 
him  was  exclusively  for  good,  it  would,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  be  neutralised  by  the  other 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  He  was  early 
brought  under  the  shadow  of  evil  and  intrigue. 
He  must  only  have  been  about  ten  years  of  age 
when  he  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  exile  with 
his  father.  Brought  into  contact  with  a  wider 
sphere  of  life  than  ever  his  father  had  been,  by 
reason  of  his  country's  intercourse  with  a  larger 
portion  of  the  world,  his  boyhood  would  lack  that 
repose  and  time  for  quiet  thought  and  meditation 
which  his  father  had  enjoyed,  and  which  no  doubt 
did  much  to  fit  David  for  the  performance  of  his 
great  duties. 

'After  the  death  of  Absalom,  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  David  was  Adonijah.  His  mother  was 
Haggith,  *'  the  dancer.**  Like  Absalom,  he  seems 
to  have  been  dear  to  his  father's  heart,  and  for 
much  the  same  reason.  He  was  "very  goodly" 
to  look  upon.  He  had  seemingly  grown  up  with- 
out any  restraint,  his  fitther  letting  him  luive  his 
own  way,  and  did  not "  displease  him  at  any  time  in 
faying.  Why  hast  thou  done  BoP"  We  do  not  know 
if  Adonijah  was  aware  of  the  vow  David  had  made 
to  the  mother  of  Solomon,  in  regard  to  the  suoces- 


sion  to  the  throne  (1  Kings  i.  13),  but  it  is  to  be 
supposed  he  was  afraid  of  the  influence  Bathsheba 
might  exert  on  the  king.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  get  himself  declared  king 
before  the  death  of  his  fiither,  thinking  probably 
that  if  successful,  his  aged  sire,  who  had  always 
been  lenient  to  him  and  desirous  of  peace,  would 
not  care  to  disturb  what,  without  his  knowledge 
or  aid,  hod  been  accomplished.  He  therefore 
assumed  the  external  marks  of  royalty,  such  as 
« chariots  and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him."  In  this  he  followed  t?he  same  course 
as  Absalom,  and,  like  him,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  win  over  some  of  the  oldest  advisers  of  the  king. 
He  found  friends  in  Joab,  the  head  of  the  army» 
and  in  Abiathar,  the  head  of  the  priesthood.  The 
relations  of  Joab  and  David  had  for  long  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  As  Dean  Stanley  says,  Joab  "  hod 
more  than  one  deep  resentment  brooding  in  his 
breast,  and  there  is  something  mournful  in  the 
sigh  that  the  sacred  historian  heaves  over  the 
events  which*  at  the  close  of  his  long  life,  at  last 
broke  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  the  venerable 
soldier."  "  Though  he  had  not  turned  after  Ab- 
salom, he  turned  afcer  Adonijah."  Abiathar  was 
probably  led  to  side  with  Adonijah,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  assurance  he  received  that  the  past 
would  be  forgotten,  or  because  he  was  jealous  of 
the  favour  in  which  Zadok  was  held.  All  the  sons 
of  David — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Solo- 
mon— seem  to  hare  favoured  his  claims,  so  that, 
with  the  influence  of  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  high  priest,  with  the  addition,  doubtless,  of  a 
large  number  of  courtiers,  it  must  have  been  a 
somewhat  formidable  gathering  which  assembled 
at  the  great  feast  at  En-rogel.  Success  seemed 
almost  certain ;  but  while  they  were  feasting  and 
crying  "Gk>d  save  King  Adonijah,"  events  were 
happening  at  the  court  of  David  of  which  they 
little  thought. 

Amongst  those  who  took  no  part  in  the  general 
disaffection,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  claims  of 
Solomon,  were  the  Gibborim;  "the  mighty  men," 
with  their  brave  leader,  Benaiah;  David's  own 
body  guard ;  Shemei  and  Bei,  probably  surviving 
brothers  of  David ;  Zadok,  the  younger  chief  priest, 
"  the  seer"  (2  Sam.  xv.  27);  and  Solomon's  guide 
and  instructor,  the  prophet  Nathan.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  prophet,  who  seems  to  have  brought 
her  news  of  what  was  taking  place  at  En-rogel, 
Bathsheba  visited  the  king  and  reminded  him  of 
his  oath.  Nathan  followed,  and  was  successful 
in  making  David  see  the  gravity  of  the  position. 
He  called  for  Solomon's  mothir,  and  swearing  by 
the  Lord,  who  had  **  redeemed"  his  soul  out  of  all 
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distress,"  annonnced  to  her  his  intention  of  keep- 
ing his  oath.  Thereafter,  he  Bummoned  Zadok, 
Kathan,  andBenaiah,  into  his  presence,  and  ordered 
them  to  conduct  Solomon  upon  the  royal  mule  to 
Gibeon,  and  there  anoint  him  king  over  Israel. 
This  was  at  once  done,  and  Solomon  became  king — 
the  sound  of  trumpets  made  known  the  fact.  "  The 
people  shouted  'God  save  the  king,'  and  piped  with 
pipes,  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that  the 
earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  them."  Solomon  is 
then  formally  installed  upon  the  throne.  His 
friends  inform  David  of  their  success,  and  in  an- 
swer to  their  salutation,  "  God  make  the  name  of 
Solomon  greater  than  thy  name,  and  make  his  throne 
greater  than  thy  throne,"  the  aged  king  "bowed 
himself  upon  the  bed,"  and  said,  "  Blessed*  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  has  given  one  to  sit  upon 
my  throne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even  seeing  it." 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  conveyed  the 
unwelcome  news  to  the  guests  of  Adonijah,  who 
speedily  made  an  end  of  their  festivities,  and  dis- 
persed in  all  directions.  Adonijah  himself  fled  to 
the  altar  for  protection;  and  so  great  was  his 
terror,  that  he  would  not  leave  it  till  he  was  assured 
of  Solomon's  pardon.  This  was  communicated  to 
him,  with  the  order  to  go  to  his  own  house.  He 
was  not,  however,  content  to  rest  there  quietly. 
He  persuaded  Bathsheba,  after  the  death  of  David, 


to  ask  the  king  for  leave  to  marry  Abishag,  the 
virgin  concubine  of  his  father.    This  Bathsheba, 
suspecting   no    ulterior    object    on    the   part  of 
Adonijah,  did.     But   Solomon,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  was  right  (see  Ewald,  vol.  iiL,  p.  212), 
interpreted  this  as  an  indication  that  Adonijah 
was  still  cherishing  ambitious  designs.     He  told 
his  mother  that  she  might  as  well  ask  the  kingdom 
for  Adonijah ;   and  ordered  his  brother  to  be  pat 
to  death.    His  friends,  Joab  and  Abiathar,  who 
had  evidently  something  to  do  with  the  request, 
suffered  for  their  fidelity  to  Adonijah.     Abiathar 
was  deposed  from  office,  and  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  recollection  of  past  services  and  the  afflic- 
tions he  had  suffered  in  common  with  David.    As 
the  recollection  of  former  services  had  spared  the 
life  of  Abiathar,  so  the  recollection  of  the  murder  of 
Abner  and  Amasa  caused  the  king  to  put  Joab  to 
death.    He  was  snoceeded  by  Benaiah,  and  Abia- 
thar by  Zadok.     Solomon  seems  to  have  considered 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  punish  all  those  who  had 
transgressed  against  David,  even  those  who  had 
lived  under  his  father*s  prerogative  of  mercy.    If, 
however,  he  punished  the  enemies  of  his  father,  he 
also  showed  honour  to  his  friends.    He  maintained 
at  his  own  cost  Chimham  and  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite. 

{To  be  oontiiwetL) 


HOSPITAL    STORIES. 


PAET  n. 
^UBING  the  last  few  weeks  (I  write 
this  in  May,  1875)  Willie  has  been 
able  to  go  to  the  national  school.  I 
am  again  paying  a  visit  to  the  Bhyl 
Convalescent  Home,  and  almost  the 
first  word  Willie  said  to  me  when  I  came  was,  "  I  go 
to  school  now,  aint  it  nice  for  me  to  be  able  to  do  that  ? 
I  sever  did  expect  to  go  to  school ! "  I  was  afraid 
that  his  rather  hot-bed  existence  previously  would 
have  unfitted  him  for  roughing  it  with  the  other  boys, 
but  I  found  that  he  managed  very  well,  and  got  no 
more  buffeting  than  was  good  and  wholesome  for 
him.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  met  Willie 
looking  very  important.  He  burst  out,  "  I've  been 
inspected,  and  I've  got  a  prize ;  the  Queen  sent  a 
gentleman  to  inspect  the  school,  and  he  has  inspected 
me,  and  I  answered  some  of  the  questions,  and  I  am 
to  have  a  certificate  (WUlie  called  it  a  stiiF-oat),  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  tea-party,  and  I  am  to  go." 

It  was  only  a  fourth  class,  and  for  fear  that  the  boy 
should  be  conceited,  it  was  explained  to  him  that  had 
he  been  with  boys  of  his  own  age  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  not  kave  shone  so  brightly,  but  nothing 
damped  his  joy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  prise 
card  was  well  deserved.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is 


the  diocesan  fourth -class  oertiflcate  for  religioiis 
knowledge ;  the  best  of  all  knowledge  Burcly !  We 
can  forgive  Willie's  being  anxious  that  his  kind 
Quiver  friends  should  know  of  this,  that,  aa  he  says,  he 
"hasn^t  wasted  aU  his  time."  He  certainly  looks 
remarkably  weU,  fat  and  rosy  as  compared  with  his 
old  skinny  self.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Great  Ormond 
Street  just  before  coming  here,  and  found  the  Qaiver 
Cot  empty,  the  little  patient  having  that  morning 
left,  cured — a  saocessful  operation  for  deft  jwlate. 
by  Willie's  special  doctor.  He  was  a  nice,  quiets  good 
little  lad,  who  allowed  the  delicate  treatment  neces- 
sary in  such  a  case  to  be  properly  carried  out. 

I  found  that  the  moving  into  the  large  and  hand- 
some new  building  is  to  take  place  if  possible  in 
July.  It  will  be  a  great  blessing,  for  the  old  hoose 
is  very  old  now,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the  wards 
had  to  be  dosed,  as  it  was  considered  so  unhealthy. 
Now,  however,  they  are  all  in  use,  and  the  place 
looked  much  as  of  old,  when  I  was  one  of  the  bn^ 
staff  myself;  and  the  familiar  sounds  and  sights 
made  me  realise  the  strangeness  of  all  the  new  facet, 
I  told  some  of  the  boys  about  Willie,  and  how  wdl 
he  was;  how  long  a  time  he  had  lain  and  waited 
patiently;  and  one  dear  little  fellow  said,  "Doyoa 
think  I  shall  ever  get  better  if  I  am  patient  too  f " 
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It  was  not  easy  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  so  I  only 
expressed  hopes.  The  wards  were  gay  with  spring 
flowers,  and  in  one  of  them  was  a  tiny  boy,  white  and 
shaken-looking,  with  one  poor  little  leg  gone.  He 
was  going  on  his  new  crutches  proudly  enough.  It 
was  his  first  day  up,  and  he  was  anxious  that  all  the 
friends  should  see  him.  It  is  (and  wisely)  against 
the  hospital  rules  for  parents  to  take  the  children 
out  of  bed  and  nurse  them,  but  oae  poor  father,  who 
was  hanging  over  his  little  suffering  mite's  cot,  could 
not  resist  the  up-raised  arms  and  beseeching  eyes  of  a 
forlorn  little  three-year-old,  and  when  the  nurse  very 
kindly  but  still  firmly,  suggested  how  unwise  it  was, 
the  father  and  the  child  were  equally  tearful,  and 
each  tried  to  console  the  other.  It  was  a  very 
pathetic  sight.  It  is  beyond  human  nature  not  to 
feel  very  soiTy  for  the  fathers ;  but  I  often  long  to 
tell  them  that  if  son^e  of  them  had  spent  less  money 
on  drink,  and  more  on  really  wholesome  food  for  their 
bairns,  things  would  in  some  cases  be  far  better.  It 
is  so  often  the  old  story.  Sin  must  bring  sorrow,  and 
the  sins  of  the  parents  axe  visited  on  the  poor  children. 
One  tiny  atom,  who  had  no  friends  to  see  him,  sat  up 
in  his  little  bed  stiff  and  straight,  with  such  a  look  of 
intense  expectation  as  was  sad  to  see.  I  spoke  to 
him,  and  petted  him,  and  he  was  sweet  and  gracious  as 
only  a  baby  can  be;  but  after  the  first  minute  he  looked 
on  beyond  me,  and  kept  his  eyes  quietly  on  the  door, 
giving  a  feeble  start  when  any  one  entered.  A 
woman  told  me  that  he  always  sat  and  looked  like 
that  on  the  visiting  days.  His  mother  had  died  since 
he  was  admitted.  I  fancy  his  hold  of  life  is  not  very 
strong;  and  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind 
— Was  the  mother  looking  for  her  little  child  as 
anxiously  and  sadly?  At  any  rate  the  Good  Shepherd 
has  that  little  one  in  His  special  keeping,  now  that 
his  father  and  mother  have  forsaken  him.  It  is  quite 
pleasant  to  feel  the  fresh  air  blowing  in  on  the  little 
sick  children  in  the  wards  at  EhyL  The  Home  is 
dose  to  the  sea,  and  chronic  cases  get  much  benefit. 
I  felt  the  contrast  from  Grei^t  Ormond  Street,  and 
wished  I  could  transport  a  little  of  the  invigorating 


freshness  to  the  other  pale  darlings.  There  is  one 
dear  little  boy  at  Bhyl,  who  was  terribly  burnt  some 
time  ago,  who  lies  so  still  and  patient,  and  is  se 
grateful  for  a  little  chat,  or  a  sight  of  that  endless 
wonder  to  children — a  watch.  I  told  him  about  a 
little  girl  at  Great  Ormond  Street,  who  was  burnt 
much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is,  and  he  was  so  in- 
terested, and  so  delighted  to  hear  that  she  quite  re- 
covered after  being  in  bed  for  months.  He  has  a 
weight  attached  to  the  end  of  his  poor  burnt  arm  to 
prevent  contraction,  and  there  he  lies,  day  after  day, 
poor  little  man !  He  was  burnt  in  trying  to  put  a 
flute  up  the  chimney  out  of  the  way  of  his  little 
brother.  Poor  boy,  he  has  suffered  for  his  thought- 
less frolic  sadly  enough !  After  ever  so  painful  a 
dressing,  he  never  fails  to  give  his  quiet  little 
'*  thank  you  "  to  the  lady  nurse. 

Willie  is  very  kind  in  going  to  the  sick  wards  and 
amusing  those  in  bed  sometimes.  The  wards  are 
very  bright  and  pretty,  and,  of  course,  more  airy  and 
light  than  those  in  a  London  hospital  ever  could  be ; 
but  Willie  never  will  allow  that  they  are  in  any  way 
nicer  than  his  wards.  I  told  him  that  the  Quiver 
Cot  was  empty  just  for  that  day  on  which  I  visited, 
it,  and  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  Send  me  to  it,  I  should 
like  to  go  back  again ; "  but  the  merry  look  and  tone 
was  so  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  in  the  old  days: 
from  him,  and  I  told  him  it  would  not  do.  His  hos- 
pital days  are  over,  we  all  hope,  and  now  he  must 
try  and  get  on  as  fast  as  he  can  at  schooL  He  is. 
sadly  needing  clothes,  and  if  any  of  his  friends  could, 
send  him  a  few  they  would  be  gratefully  received.. 
He  is  about  the  size  of  most  boys  of  eight  or  nine. 

Before  any  more  "  Quiver  Cot  Stories  "  appear  the 
old  hospital  will  be  gone.  There  is  something  sad 
in  losing  old  friends,  and  we  can  but  think  a  little^ 
mournfully  that  the  old  houses  have  had  their  day,, 
and  must  disappear.  So  it  must  be,  and  certainly  in 
this  case  one  ought  to  rejpice,  and  hope  great  things, 
for  the  future.  I  trust  that  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  QuiVBB  go  to  visit  Rhyl,  they  will  not  omit  to> 
pay  a  visit  to'  the  hospital.  M.  S*. 


SURLY   BOB. 


BY  THE   AtTTHOB  OF 


*€ 


8HAQ   AND   DOLL,*'    "  HUGH'S   HEEOISM,"    ETC. 


CHAPTEE  X.-^OMINa  TO  THE  RESCUE. 
^^^^^^^HE  following  Monday  afternoon  Bob  was 
going  along  one  of  the  narrow  back 
streets  which  led  to  his  home,  when,  as 
he  drew  near  to  a  greengrocer's  stall, 
he  caught  sight  of  his  cousin  Sam 
tanding  looking  longingly  at  some  tempting  apples 
<lisplayed  in  a  basket  outside.  As  there  was  a  long 
stretch  of  blank  wall  opposite,  Sam,  no  doubt,  thought 
himself  unobserved ;  and  seizing  the  moment  when 
^8.  Luke,  who  generally  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  her 


property,  had  gone  through  for  a  moment  to  hei* 
cottage  at  the  back,  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  taking- 
some  of  the  apples  stealthily,  sUd  them  into  hie: 
pocket.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  first  at- 
tempt, he  was  preparing  to  repeat  the  action,  when, 
a  hand  was  suddenly  laid  upon  him,  and  turning:: 
round  with  a  violent  start,  he  found  himself  seized 
in  Bob's  grasp. 

The  latter  held  him  firmly  by  the  collar,  as  he  de- 
manded, "What  are  you  after  now,  you  young  thief? 
Stealing  old  Mrs.  Luke's  apples^  be  you?*' 
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"  Let  go ! "  cried  the  boy,  angrily,  as  he  tried  to 
wriggle  out  of  Bob*8  grasp.  "  'Tain't  no  business  of 
yours  what  Tm  a-doing ;  let  go,  I  say  ! " 

"  Not  till  you've  put  back  all  them  'ere  apples  as 
you've  taken.  Come,  turn  out  your  pockets,  or  else 
I'll  make  you." 

"  You  shan't!**  retorted  Sam,  furious  with  passion, 
and  preparing  to  use  both  feet  as  well  as  fists  in  his 
own  defence.  "  I  ain't  a-going  to  do  what  you  tells 
me,  SQ  you  needn't  think  it." 

But  at  this  moment  a  third  person,  who  was  no 
other  than  Mis.  Luke's  son,  came  up  behind,  unnoticed 
by  the  boys.  Overhearing  their  words,  which  were 
spoken  in  no  gentle  tones,  he  at  once  perceived  how 
matters  stood. 

•'  So  I've  found  you  out,  you  rascal !  you  thief !" 
he  eiclaimed,  seizing  a  stout  stick,  vfith  which  lie 
gave  Sam  a  sound  thrashing.  "  Let  me  catch  you 
at  these  tricks  again,  and,  I  warn  you,  I'll  hand  you 
over  to  the  police,  and  get  you  punished  as  you  do- 
serve.  Turn  out  your  pockets,  you  rogue ;  and  re- 
member, if  you  ever  go  trying  these  dodges  again  I'll 
do  as  I  said.  Take  core  I  don't  see  you  hanging 
about  in  these  parts  any  more,"  he  added,  with  a 
threatening  look,  as  he  flung  the  boy  from  him. 

Sam,  the  moment  he  was  released,  darted  off  like 
a  shot ;  whilst  Bob,  who  followed  more  slowly,  found 
himself,  when  ho  i  cached  home,  greeted  with  very 
black  looks  from  hia  cousin,  who  muttered,  as  he 
passed  him  in  the  doorway,  "  Won't  I  pay  you  out 
for  this,  you  great  bully  !  See  if  I  don't  do  some- 
thing to  you  as  you  won't  like !  I^U  have  my  revenge; 
and  I  knows  how  too." 

The  next  day,  instead  of  going  to  school  in  the 
afternoon.  Bob  was  sent  by  his  aunt  on  an  errand  for 
her.  Having  accomplished  hia  business,  he  was 
sauntering  up  the  High  Street  on  his  way  hack,  when 
his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
horses*  hoofs.  Looking  round  he  perceived  a  pony 
running  away,  and  tearing  at  full  gallop  down  the 
street  towards  him.  His  rider  was  a  little  boy,  whose 
face  was  blanched  with  terror,  whilst  he  uttered  loud 
cries  for  help,  which  only  served  atill  more  to  madden 
the  frightened  animal. 

For  one  instant  Bob  stood  atill,  taking  in  the  state 
of  the  case ;  the  next  he  had  sprung  forward  just  as 
the  animal  approached  him,  and  calmly  and  coolly 
seizing  the  most  favourable  moment,  had  thrown 
himself  in  front  of  the  pony,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
bridle  firmly,  had  thus  brought  him  to  a  standstill. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  child — a  handsome  little 
fellow  of  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age— who,  over- 
come with  fright,  flung  his  arms  round  hia  preaerver'a 
neck,  and,  regardleea  of  every  circumstance  save  the 
fact  that  he  was  hia  preaerver,  in  hia  gratitude  gave 
him  a  kiss,  and  then,  laying  his  head  on  hia  ahoulder, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  aobbing.  He  aoon  recovered  him- 
self, however;  for  Bob'a  atrong  arm  was  thrown 
round  him  with  a  protecting  touch,  whilat  he  mut- 


tered, in  the  soft  tones  he  could  sometimes  ase  vhea 
his  feelings  were  moved,  "  You  be  all  safe  now.  littk 
master ;  there's  nothing  to  cry  for.  Til  take  care 
the  pony  don't  atart  off  again.  But  let  me  lift  yea 
off;aballI?" 

The  child  held  out  hia  arma  confidingly  to  Bob. 
who  gently  aet  him  down  upon  the  ground.  Jaat  sa 
he  did  ao  a  gentleman,  with  a  face  almost  aa  pale  as 
that  of  the  child,  came  hurrying  up  through  tu; 
crowd,  which  made  way  for  him  to  advance. 

The  little  boy,  on  perceiving  him.  sprang  fomrari. 
crying,  "  Papa,  papa,  here  I  am !  I  am  all  aaf r ! 
This  boy  here  atopped  the  pony,  though  be  was  goicg 
at  such  a  pace!  I  waa  all  but  off.  Ob,  I  was  «j 
frightened  I " 

The  gentleman  clasped  hia  boy  in  hia  arma  with 
exclamations  of  deep  thankfulnesa,  f^nd  then  aaid  « 
few  soothing  words  to  the  little  fellow,  who  waa  still 
trembling  all  over  with  excitement.  For  the  moment 
he  was  too  much  eng^aaed  in  ascertaining  if  hk 
child  were  really  quite  unharmed,  to  have  room  for 
any  other  thoughts ;  but  the  next  instant  he  taraed 
to  thank  his  little  boy's  preaerver. 

Bob,  however,  had  already  diaappeared. 

{To  he  contMued.) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

286.  Quote  a  passage  in  the  writxnga  of  tke 
prophets  which  has  reference  -to  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  after  the  battle  mentioned  in  Oeneaia  xiv. 

287.  What  was  the  law  among  the  Jews  aa  to  the 
pledging  of  raiment  ? 

288.  How  waa  it  that  Ahaziah,  the  yotm^eti  son  of 
Jehoram,  King  of  larael,  came  to  the  throne  upon 
the  death  ef  hia  father? 

289.  Mention  a  paasage  in  the  New  Teatament 
where  it  states  that  every  kind  of  beaat  and  serpent 
ia  capable  of  being  tamed. 

290.  After  what  great  battle  waa  it  that  the  mer. 
of  Judah  were  tkres  days  in  carrying  away  the  Fpoil 
of  their  enemiea  ? 

AMBWEBS   TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE   701. 

273.  *'  Therefore  wateh,  and  remember  that  by, the 
apace  of  three  years  I  ceaaed  not  to  warn  eveiy  oce 
night  and  day"  (Acta  xx.  31,  aee  also  ver.  17). 

274.  Because  he  was  first  successful  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Jebusitea  (1  Chron.  xi.  G). 

275.  Diotrephea  (3  John,  9,  10). 

276.  Admah  and  Zeboim  (Deut  zxiz.  23). 

277.  "Even  aa  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
oitiea  about  them  '*  (Jude  7). 

278.  "  And  apared  not  the  old  world,  but  saved 
Noah,  the  eighth  peraon,  a  preacher  qf  righieomsfuss'* 
(2  Peter  ii.  5). 

279.  Becauae  ho  had  told  the  King  Artaxerxea  tkaJ 
Qod  would  keep  them  from  danger,  and  therefore  h« 
was  ashamed  to  ask  the  king  for  help  (Bar*  viii.  22>. 

280.  By  Og  the  King  of  Baahan  (Dent  ill  H)* 


THE   QUrVKR. 


{Z-™™  i,  W.  L.  Jokes.) 

luAUEENCE   BERNE'S    FIRST    PICTURE. 


THE  rooks  were  cawing  round  the  elm-treea ; 
the  water-mill  had  not  long  been  aet  in 
niotioD,  nad  was  making  early  rausio  with  its 
splashing  wheel ;  the  snn  was  aliiaiiig  in  at  the 
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east  cOEement  npon  the  worn  face  of  a  pale 
woman  who  had  fallen  asleep  after  a  weary 
night,  and  was  probably  dreaming  of  her  only  Bon, 
for  once  the  word,  "  Laurence,"  escaped  her,  and 
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Bhe  half  awoke,  bat  the  next  moment  was  slum- 
bering as  Bonndly  as  ever. 

In  the  north  room  of  the  cottage  Lanrence 
Heme  was  at  work  upon  a  painting,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  make  his  first  step  towards  fieune.  He 
had  taken  his  subject  from  the  "Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  choosing  the  moment  of  Madeline's 
awaking  in  the  "  dim  silver  twilight "  to  find  the 
table,  with  its  "  cloth  of  crimson,  gold>  and  jet/* 
spread  with  "spiced  dainties,  every  one  from 
silken  Samarcand  to  cedar^d  Lebanon,"  whilst 
beside  it,  lute  in  hand,  stood  the  youthful  Forphyro, 
gazing  upon  his  beloved  one^ 

The  few  relics  of  a  life  of  early  splendour  that 
Mrs.  Heme  had  passed  had  been  elaborated  into 
greater  costliness  in  the  picture ;  old  faded  damask 
and  remnants  of  brocade,  an  antique  silver  vase, 
and  mirror  in  quaint  carven  frame  shorn  of 
much  of  its  gilding,  were  reproduced  in  pristine 
freshness. 

But  fairer  than  all  these  shone  out  the  fair  face 
that  opened  wide  its  blue  eyes,  half  in  fear,  to  look 
upon  Forphyro.  Where. had  the  painter  found 
the  model  for  his  Madeline  P^ 

The  village  doctor  had  Aft  only  daughter,  with 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  just  suited  for  the 
picture.  Whether  they  had  called  into  being  the 
picture  or  not  Laurence  Heme  scarcely  knew; 
but  at  any  rate,  the  love  in  his  heart  had  nerved 
his  hand  to  do  its  best,  and.  had  fired  his  ambition 
to  gain  a  name  for  her  sake,  and  also  wealth,  for 
Laurence  Heme  was  poor.  His  widowed  mother 
had  a  slender  pittance,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a 
fortune  wasted  by  his  father*  And  the  two  were 
alone  in  the  world,  clingiug  to  each  other,  and 
making  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  each  heart  belong 
to  both.  Therefore,  Fhoebe  Harcourt  did  not  step 
between  mother  and  son,  but  was  taken  alike  into 
the  heart  of  each,  as  making  the  life  of  the  one 
brighter  through  the  happiness  of  the  other. 

And  Fhoebe  Harcourt  sat  for  her  likeness ;  and 
the  picture-painting  time  was  a  happy  idyll  to  the 
painter,  interwoven  with  beautiful  dreams.  For 
he  and  Fhcpbe  had  hopeful  visions  of  the  future, 
springing  out  of  the  possible  success  of  the  picture, 
and  from  the  happy  stand-point  of  love  and  youth 
looked  adown  golden  vistas  into  all  coming  time. 

IL 

Latjuence  Herne's  picture  progressed.  Mrs. 
Heme's  pale  face  lighted  up  with  a  rosy  flush  of 
pride  as  she  looked  upon  her  son's  work.  She 
was  growing  young  again,  for  hope  was  whispering 
that  Laurence  would  make  his  way  in  the  world  J 
when  she  had  left  him.  The  village  critics  pro- 
nounced the  painting  to  be  wonderful ;  the  doctor 
came  with  his  magnif)ung-glass,  examined  it  care- 
fully, and  found  here  and  there  a  fault,  in  order 
to  qualify  the  immense  satisfaction  he  felt  in  his 


future  son-in-law's  success.  He  brought  with 
him  his  new  patient — ^a  man  of  great  wealth,  who 
had  just  taken  the  Manor  House,  and  was  fitting 
it  up  in  such  a  style  as  it  had  not  entered  into 
the  hearts  of  the  quiet  people  of  Applethorp  to 
conceive. 

There  was  a  report  that  Mr.  Ford  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  that  he  was  getting  the  house  in 
readiness  for  his  bride.  One  or  two,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  ventured  to  hint  this  to  him,  whereupon 
he  smiled,  and  did  not  deny  it,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  confirmation  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Ford  took  much  interest  in  the  picture  of 
"  St.  Agnes'  Eve."  Constantly  he  came  to  see  it, 
and  ofiered  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  it  into 
the  Academy  Exhibition.  But  Laurence  declined. 
"  The  picture  should  be  taken  on  its  own  merits, 
or  not  at  all." 

"But,"  Mr.  Ford  suggested,  "there  were  so 
many  more  pictures  sent  than  could  be  accepted, 
and  a  little  influence ' ' 

But  Laurence  somewhat  curtly  stopped  him. 
"  He  did  not  wish  his  picture  to  crowd  out  those 
of  greater  merit." 

Fhoebe  was  disposed  to  take  Mr.  Ford's  vieir, 
and  was  inclined  to  think  Laurence  a  little 
uncourteous.  But  the  young*  artist  had  been 
inwardly  annoyed  at  Mr.  Ford's  criticisms  upon 
his  Madeline. 

''Mr.  Heme  had  scarcely  done  Miss  Harcourt 
justice.  There  was  a  turn  of  the  head,  a  curve  of 
the  lip  he  had  not  caught,  and  the  eyas  were 
scarcely  of  the  right  shade." 

Laurence's  colour  rose.  Fhoebe  grew  a  little 
nervous,  and  remarked,  *'  that  it  was  not  exactly 
a  likeness,  only  an  ideal  of  her  face." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Miss  Harcourt,** 
returned  Mr.  Ford ;  "  an  ideal  implies  somethine 
superior  to  the  actual;  allow  me  to  say  in  this 
instance  that  the  actual  bears  off  the  palm." 

Laurence  bit  his  lips,  but  made  no  commect. 
Aflerwards  he  said,  "  I  wish  Mr.  Ford  would  not 
come  here  giving  his  opinions." 

"But  I  think  he  intends  to  buy  the  picture." 
answered  Fhosbe,  "  so  of  course  he  wishes  it  to  b? 
perfect." 

"  I  shall  not  sell  it  to  him." 

"  Oh,  Laurence,  you  do  not  mean  tliat !  He 
has  such  a  beautiful  gallery  to  hang  it  in,  and  all 
his  visitors  will  see  it !" 

Fhoebe  had  been  over  the  house  with  her  faiher ; 
for  Mr.  Ford  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Dr.  Hat- 
court,  and  was  constantly  asking  his  advice,  and 
also  Mrs.  Harcourt's,  and  Fhoebe's ;  there  were  ?  ^ 
many  things,  ho  said,  in  which  ladies  had  better 
taste  than  gentlemen. 

So  FhoQbe  wandered  through  the  loxnrious 
apartments  that  seemed  to  her  glowing  wilb 
Eastern  magnificence ;  through  the  (xmsem^oryt 
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with  the  fountain  in  its  midst,  and  the  orange- 
trees,  and  pomegranates,  and  passion-flowers.  She 
had  sat  down,  fairly  overpowered  with  admiration, 
and  involuntarily  exclaimed,  *'  How  happy  people 
must  be  who  live  in  such  beautiful  places !" 

"Do  you  think  soP"  said  Mr.  Ford,  with  a 
smile. 

III. 
At  length  the  painting  was  finishedi  and  Laurence 
himself  took  it  up  to  London.    He  was  restless 
and  excited,  and  his  mind  alternated  between  hope 
and  fear. 

Phoebe  came  down  to  the  cottage  daily  to  see 
Mrs.  Heme ;  she  seemed  dispirited  and  nervous, 
but  Mrs.  Heme  attributed  it  to  Laurence's  absence 
and  Phoebe's  natural  anxiety  as  to  the  &te  of  the 
picture.  Then,  again,  she  fancied  that  perhaps 
Laurence  had  communicated  some  certainty  of 
failure  to  Phoebe  that  he  had  not  mentioned  to 
herself.  But  in  another  week  a  letter  came  to  set 
all  doubts  at  rest— the  picture  was  accepted. 

Phcebe  did  not  come  that  day,  and  Mrs.  Heme 
was  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  go  up  to  sympathise 
with  her  in  the  joy,  so  she  sat  in  her  easy-chair 
by  the  window,  weaving  all  imaginable  schemes 
for  the  future. 

But  though  she  knew  it  not,  one  of  the  figures 
was  already  slipping  out  of  the  pictures  she  was 
sketching  out.  Phoebe,  who  had  seen  much  more  of 
Mr.  Ford  than  usual  during  the  last  three  weeks, 
and  had  been  consulted  on  the  finishing  touches 
of  beauty  to  the  enchanted  regions  of  the  old 
Manor  House,  was  becoming  flattered  by  his  de- 
ference, and  to  regard  it  as  almost  a  right,  and  had 
found  herself  unreasonably  vexed  by  an  allusion 
to  Mr.  Ford's  approaching  marriage. 

Dr.  Harcourt  had,  in  allusion  to  the  old  report 
respecting  it,  jestingly  asked  Mr.  Ford  when  the 
mistress  of  so  much  splendour  was  to  appear  to 
take  possession. 

"  That  is  for  herself  to  answer  whenever  she 
pleases,"  replied  Mr.  Ford. 

"  I  should  think  she  would  be  pleased  to  come 
at  once,"  said  Phoebe,  as  Mr.  Ford  seemed  to 
appeal  to  her  for  an  answer.  And  a  strange  pang 
of  jealousy  shot  through  her  heart.  She  wished 
Mr.  Ford  had  never  come,  and  that  she  had  never 
seen  the  Manor  House,  then  she  should  have  felt 
more  contented  with  the  lot  in  prospect  for 
herself. 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Mr.  Ford,  after  a  short 
pause. 

And  the  subject  dropped;  until  the  next  day, 
when  Phoebe,  wandering  through  her  favourite 
beech  wood  that  bordered  the  Manor  House  estate, 
was  suddenly  startled  by  an  approaching  footstep ; 
she  turned  hastily  round  and  saw  that  it  was  Mr. 
Ford.  Then,  all  at  once,  Phoebe  became  conscious 
of  all  that  she  had  scarcely  acknowledged  to  her- 


self before — that  the  life  of  struggle  that  she  had 
looked  forward  to  with  Laurence  had  suddenly 
become  distasteful  to  her ;  that  Mr.  Ford's  com- 
pliments and  defereniSb  had  become  more  necessary 
to  her  than  Laurence  Heme's  straightforward 
speeches,  which  she  began  to  think  dull  and  tame ; 
and  that  Mr.  Ford,  not  Laurence  Heme,  was  the 
one  who  was  most  continually  in  her  thoughts: 
and  as  the  flood  of  light  poured  in  upon  her  she 
would  have  fled.  But  Mr.  Ford  put  his  hand 
upon  her  arm,  and,  looking  into  the  frightened 
face,  said,  "  One  moment,  only  one  moment, 
Phoebe !" 

She  stood  irresolute.  Laurence  Heme's  face 
seemed  to  rise  up  reproachfully. 

** Phoebe  !'*  said  Mr.  Ford,  pleadingly,  "you  will 
hear  me  ?" 

And  Pheebe  listened.  Wealth,  luxury,  were  at 
her  feet,  instead  of  the  up-hill  struggle  for  life. 
And  Laurence  Heme  was  forgotten ! 

IV. 
The  painting  was  a  success.  People  crowded 
round  to  look  at  it,  and  as  the  season  went  on,  a 
pale  young  man  in  shabby  dress  might  be  seen 
gazing  at  it  more  intently  than  others,  as  though 
there  were  some  fascination  in  it  that  held  him 
there.  It  was  the  artist  himself;  fame  imd  the 
prospect  of  success  had  come  to  him,  but  the  hope 
that  had  animated  him  to  the  work  had  fled  away, 
and  life  now  seemed  not  worth  living  for. 

Large  sums  were  ofiered  for  the  painting,  but 
Laurence  Heme  refused  to  sell  it ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  it  was  taken  to  his  poor  lodgings, 
where  his  mother  had  joined  him.  The  pretty 
cottage  at  Applethorp,  with  its  roses  and  honey- 
suckles, was  given  up,  and  the  mother  and  son 
were  once  more  all  in  all  to  one  another. 

The  painting  stood  upon  the  easel,  and  Mrs. 
Heme  was  contemplating  it  proudly  and  sadly. 
Laurence  stood  beside  her.  The  beautiful  face  of 
Madeline  looked  out  upon  them  from  the  picture, 
and  the  young  man's  hand  trembled  as  he  laid  it 
on  his  mother's  shoulder. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  ''I  could  not 
have  sold  it.'* 

"  No,"  she  said,  half  hesitating. 

She  was  net  prepared  for  his  next  act.  He  had 
seized  a  brush,  dipped  it  in  some  dark  paint,  and 
was  daubing  it  over  the  lovely  face  upon  the 
canvas. 

''Laurence!"  she  almost  shrieked. 

But  he,  ^ith  flashing  eyes,  painted  on,  not  see- 
ing, not  hearing,  until  he  had  finished  his  work 
of  destruction.  Then  he  threw  aside  the  brush ; 
his  sudden  passion  was  over,  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  thin  hands. 

"  Laurence,"  said  his  mother,  bending  over  him, 
"is  this  right?*'  v..    /^  .        '^^-  ' 
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So  let  the  past  be  buried  in  oblivion,'*  he  said, 
not  answering  her. 

But  his  mother  sat  down  beside  him. 

"Despair  not,  my  son,  there  is  an  overruling 
Power  that  guides  us  on :  to  folow,  not  to  rebel, 
is  the  duty  of  a  man.'^ 

V. 
Ybabs  after,  again  in  a  quiet  country  home,  a 
painter  sat  working  at  his  easel,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  fair  old  lady  came  in  to  look  upon  her 
only  son. 

Laurence  Heme  had  won  fame  and  wealth.  He 
had  never  married,  and  yet  he  did  not  regret  the 
past.    When  the  first  grief  and  disappointment  of 


heart  were  over,  and  the  love  which  could  not  truly 
exist  without  respect  had,  as  time  crept  on,  faded 
away,  he  became  calm,  and  rose  up  ont  of  his 
sorrow  a  stronger  and  a  nobler  man. 

His  first  picture  hung  up  in  hiB  cUelier,  and  the 
face  he  had  painted  out  he  had  restored  in  more 
spiritual  beauty.  As  his  mother's  eye  reeted  upon 
it,  he  said,  "Mother,  are  you  satisfied  now?  I 
have  followed  the  Hand,  and  can  now  look  upon 
my  first  picture  without  regret,  without  one  re- 
bellious feeling,  without  one  wish  that  the  past 
had  been  otherwise.  Perhaps  that  the  actual  was 
not  the  ideal  has  made  me  a  painter." 

JxAH  BcnraKTs. 
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lALAAM,  who  is  described  in  Joshua 
xiii.  22  as  "  the  soothsayer,"  is  one  of 
those  persons  whose  character  and 
whose  conduct  are  set  forth  by  way  of 
solemn  warning,  both  in  the  Old  and 
in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  name  of  Balaam  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  two  Hebrew  words,  and  to  denote  "  one  who 
devours  or  destroys  the  people."  Living  in  Pethor, 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  Balaam  had  probably 
inherited  that  traditional  knowledge  of  the  true 
Grod  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
lingered  in  the  land  whence  Abraham  emigrated, 
and  in  which  Jacob  was  for  many  years  a 
sojourner. 

The  circumstances  imder  which  we  meet  with 
the  first  mention  of  his  name  may  be  briefly 
related  as  follows: — At  the  close  of  the  long- 
protracted  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  we  find 
them  assembled  for  the  second  time  at  Kadesh, 
in  anticipation  of  their  promised  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  being  deemed  impracticable  to 
efiect  a  passage  across  the  steep  southern  range  of 
mountains,  permission  was  sought  from  the  King 
of  Edom  to  pass  through  his  territory,  and  thus 
to  enter  Canaan  from  the  east.  This  permission 
being  refused,  and  war  with  the  Edomites,  as 
"brethren,"  being  forbidden,  it  was  resolved  to 
descend  the  Arabah,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
^lanitic  Gulf,  and  thence,  turning  the  southern 
comer  of  the  Idumean  range,  to  march  north- 
wards, skirting  the  eastern  frontier  of  Edom,  until, 
at  length,  having  crossed  the  Arnon,  the  first  river 
which  the  Israelites  had  seen  since  they  left  the  land 
of  Egypt,  they  entered  upon  their  trans- Jordanic 
conquests,  and  subdued  Sihon,  King  of  the 
Amorites,  and  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan. 
Having  achieved  these  signal  victories,  in  which 


it  seems  probable  that  a  portion  only  of  ike  entire 
forces  were  engaged,  we  find  the  Israelites  col- 
lectively encamped  in  the  so-called  Arboth  Moab— 
i.6.,  in  the  yast  plains  or  steppes  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  nearly  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Jericho.      Although   really  secure  from   hostile 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  by  reason 
of  l^e    Divine    prohibition — **  Distress    not    the 
Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in  battle  ^ 
(Deut.  iL  9) — the  Moabites,  apprehensive  of  the 
same  destiny  which  had  already  be&Uen  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Bedouin  Midianites  who  inhabited  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Moabite  and  Amorite  territory.* 
an  alliance  which,  though  for  a  while  lost  sight  of 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  has,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  a  most  direct  and  important  bearing  upon 
its  sequel.    In  terms  admirably  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstanees  of  a  shepherd-king  exciting  the  alarm 
of  a  pastoral  people,  Balak,  the  King  of  Moab,  thus 
addressed  the  Midianites :   "  Now  shall  this  com- 
pany lick  up  all  that  are  round  about  us,  as  the  ox 
licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field  "  (Num.  xxiL  4). 
Having  concluded  the  desired  alliance  with  Midian, 
Balak  forthwith  sent  his  messengers,  with  those  of 
the  Midianites,  to  inyite  the  aid  of  Balaam ;  an 
acquaintance  with  whose  fame  as  a  soothsayer 
afibrds  one  amongst  the  many  indications  which 
are  found   in  the   Pentateuch   of  such  a  com- 
munication and  circulation  of  intelligence  amongst 
the  scattered   inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  would 
scarcely  be  expected   in   those   primitive  ages; 


•  These  Hidiudtee,  tlthoagh  allied  to  the  Kidiuotee  uBrnggi 
iffaom  Moees  lived,  belween  the  .Sl&nitio  Onlf  and  Moimt  Sbui, 
muat  n6t  neceuarily  be  identified  with  fhem.  It  i*  pn>feabk, 
however,  that  iheit  headqoarten  were  oa  the  eaet  of  Edrta 
and  Hoab,4uid  that,  aa  nomada,  their  wmdoringa  extended  orer 
the  monntaln  range  of  Horeb. 
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and  which  may  probably  be  accounted  for  in  this 
instance  by  the  consideration  that  the  Moabites 
were  the  descendants  of  Lot,  and,  as  such,  were 
not  unlikely  to  have  maintamed  some  inter- 
course with  the  original  stock,  which  was  still 
settled  in  Mesopotamia. 

At  the  first  summons  which  reached  iShe  mighty 
and  far-famed  seer,  Balaam  acts  the  part  of  a 
high-minded  and  conscientious  man,  and  instead 
of  yielding  to  inducements   which  to  one  of  his 
character    and    temperament    must    have    been 
extremely  strong,  he  seeks  the  Divine  direction ; 
and  having  received  from  God  a  direct  and  positive 
prohibition,  he  at  once,  and  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  dismisses  Balak's  messengers.     For  the 
second  time  Balak  renews  the  application;  and 
the  length  of  the  Assyrian  desert  is  crossed  on  the 
second  occasion  by  messengers  more  numerous  and 
of  higher  i:ank  than  those  that  were  previously 
employed.    And  it  is  in  this  portion  of  his  history 
that  the  true  character  ef   Balaam   begins    to 
disclose  itself.      For  having  first  announced,  in 
high-sounding   terms»  his   fixed   resolution   not 
to   transgress    either   by  way  of  excess    or  of 
diminution  the  Divine  command,  Balaam,  instead 
of  at  once  dismissing  the  messongers  of  Balak,  as 
on  former  occasions,  seeks  to  obtain  a  revocation 
of  the  express  injunction  which  he  had  already 
received,  "Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them;''  and 
though  fully  conscious  both  of  the  object  for 
which  his  presence  was  desired,  and — as  he  after- 
wards was  constrained  to  admit — of  the  inmiu- 
tability    of   the    Divine    purpose,    he    secretly 
indulged  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  be  permitted 
to  utter  curses  against  a  people  whom  Gk)d  had 
blessed. 

The  result  of  Balaam's  second  appeal  to  God  for 
direction  is  contained  in  the  following  words: — 
**  If  the  men  oome  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with 
them;  but  yet  the  word  which  I  shall  say  unto 
thee,  that  shalt  thou  do."  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  condition  contained  in  the  words,  "  If 
the  men  come  to  call  thee"  was,  or  was  not 
observed  by  Balaam.  The  key,  however,  to  the 
sabsequent  history  appears  to  be  contained 
in  the  fact  that  God's  will  had  been  clearly  and 
imequivocally  expressed,  and  that  it  was  a  wilful 
tempting  of  Gkd,  and  a  provocation  of  His 
righteous  displeasure,  when  BeJaam  sought  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  so  express  and  so  positive  a 
prohibition  as  that  which  he  had  already  received. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  prophet's 
journey  attest  in  a  very  decisive  manner  the  truth 
expressed  in  the  few  but  significant  words  of  the 
historian,  "And  God's  anger  was  kindled  because 
he  went."  These  droumstances  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  needless  here  to  recount  them.  Suffice  it 
to  observe  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  miraculous 
incidents  of  Old  Testament  history  which  have 


been  the  objects  of  assault  to  modem  scepticism, 
direct  testimony  has  been  borne  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  historical  truth  not  only  of  the 
history  of  Balaam  generally,  but  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  "  the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's 
voice"  which  '* forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet" 
(2  Peter  ii.  16). 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  land  of  Moab,  Balaam  ac- 
companied Balak  successively  to  the  high  places  of 
Baal,  to  the  top  of  Fisgah  and  to  the  top  of  Poor, 
and  there,  on  heights  defiled,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
idolatrous  worship,  Balaam,  though  maintaimrg 
the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the  true  God,  direciyed 
that  seven  altars  should  be  built,  and  seven  oxen 
and  seven  rams  prepared. 

We  are  carried,  in  imagination,  by  the  graphic 
pen  of  the  historian,  from  point  to  point  of  the  ex- 
tended mountain  nrnge,  as  we  folloi/i  the  king  in 
his  untiring  efibrts  to  extort  from  the  lips  of  the 
soothsayer  a  curse  which  should  be  fatal  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  as  we  trace  the  conflict  of  contending 
emotions  which  raged  within  the  breast  of  the  seer — 
the  overwhelminginfluence  of  the  Spirit  controlling 
his  lips,  whilst  "  dreams  of  avarice  "  still  lingered 
within  his  soul.  With  a  fixed  determination, 
which  the  idolatrous  king  was  himself  constrained 
to  ascribe  to  a  higher  will  than  that  of  the  prophet, 
the  lips  of  Balaam  continued  to  pronounce  upon 
Israel  an  uninterrupted  series  of  blessings,  which 
he  confessed  his  own  inability  to  restrain : — 

*' And  lie  took  vp  his  ponble  and  wtld  t 
From  Azam  Btdak  Iningetli  BM, 
The  King  of  Hoab,  from  tbe  monnteins  of  the  East  t 
CJome,  oozw  me  Jacob  ; 
And  oome,  defylarad. 

How  sball  I  coirae  wliom  Qodhaih  not  omaed, 
Andhowahall  I  defy  wliom  Jehovah  hath  not  defied? 
Por  from  the  top  of  the  rooka  I  aee  Him, 
And  from  the  hilla  I  behold  Him; 
Behold  a  people  that  dweDeth  alone. 
And  that  raekona  not  himself  among  the  nations. 
Who  hath  counted  the  dust  of  Jacob, 
And  the  nnmber  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  P  " 

And  then — contrasting,  it  may  be,  the  dark  fore- 
bodings of  his  own  end  with  the  present  peace  and 
the  future  blessedness  of  that  people  which  had  the 
Lord  for  their  Gk)d— there  proceeded  from  the  lips 
of  the  sordid  prophet  an  impassioned  prayer 
which  his  own  avarice  was  destined  to  convert 
into  a  curse —  , 

«  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
And  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  " 

The  same  or  the  like  blessings  having  been  re- 
newed from  the  tops  of  Pisgah  and  of  Peor,  Balak, 
in  final  despair  of  the  attainment  of  his  object, 
desires  Balaam  to  "  flee  to  his  place,"  inasmuch  as, 
having  been  called  to  curse  his  enemies,  he  had 
"  altogether  blessed  them  these  three  times." 

The  vision  of  the  seer  is  now  enlarged,  and.  the 
man  "  whose  eye  was  closed,"  "  falling  down  and 
having   his  eyes   opened,"  behol<^j3   amidst   the 
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outlines  of  the  "  giant  forms  of  empire"  the  advent 
of  the  stone,  "  cut  out  without  hands,"  which  was 
destined  to  break  them  to  pieces.  Dimly  standing 
out  before  his  view,  as  he  gazes  into  the  future, 
with  an  intuition  higher  than  that  of  Chaldean 
art,  ho  sees,  though  "  not  now,"  the  brightness  of 
that  "star"  which  was  destined  to  "come  forth 
out  of  Jacob,"  and  the  might  of  that  "sceptre" 
which,  though  "  not  nigh,"  should  hereafter  "  rise 
out  of  Israel." 

And  here  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  designs 
of  the  sordid  prophet  had  been  wholly  baffled,  and 
that  the  expectations  of  the  idolatrous  king  had 
been  finally  disappointed,  for,  as  though  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnificent  visions  which  he  had 
just  recorded,  the  historian,  whilst  he  proceeds  to 
record  in  the  chapter  which  follows  the  successful 
wiles  of  the  Moabites  and  the  Midianites,  drops  the 
veil  for  the  present  over  the  deep  degradation  of 
the  prophet. 

But  the  end  of  Balaam  was  designed  to  stand 
on  perpetual  record  as  a  solemn  warning  to  all 
that  it  is  ''  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the 
way  of  righteousness,  than  after  they  have  known 
it  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  deliv^^-ed 
unto  them."  That  which  Balaam  as  a  soothsayer 
was  unable  to  effect  by  his  enchantments,  he 
accomplished  too  suocessfully  by  a  recourse  to 
fiensual  enticements,  and  by  the  attraction  of 
idolatrous  orgies.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  that  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Numbers, 
which  records  the  participation  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  whoredom  and  idolatry  of  the  Moabites 
and  the  Midianites,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  name  of  Balaam.  But,  if  we  pass  onwards  to 
the  31st  chapter  of  the  same  book,  we  find  in  the 
16th  verse  the  following  words:  "Behold,  these 
caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel 
of  Balaam,  to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord 
in  the  matter  of  Peor."  Moreover,  St.  Peter, 
when  describing  the  guilt  and  the  doom  of  those 
who  "beguile  unstable  souls,"  declares  concern- 
ing them  that  such  have  gone  astray  "following 
the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,*  who  loved 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness "  (2  Peter  ii.  15). 
And,  once  more,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Church  in  Pergaraos,  we  read  of  those  "  that  hold 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast 
a  stumblingblock  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit 
fornication"  (Apoc.  ii.  14). 

The  measure  of  Balaam's  sin  was  now  full,  and 
it  remained  only  that  he  should  reap  the  bitter 
harvest  which  he  had  sown.    The  Divine  vengeance 

*  Lightf oot  oonaidera  Botor  m  a  ChaldaiBm,  and  infen  from 
it  th&t  St.  Peter  wrote  from  Babylon.  Ewald,  in  hia  "  History 
of  iBrael/*  considers  that  it  arose  from  a  misreading  for  Boor. 
He  obserres,  1i  "^ever,  that  in  the  ordinary  MSS.  of  the  text 
tiie  name  is  Btor 


was  about  to  overtake  the  Midianites,  who  hui 
been  partakers,  as  it  bas  been  shown,  in  the  sin 
of  the  Moabites,  and  who  were  not,  like  them,  in 
virtue  of  their  origin,  exempted  from  the  sentence 
of  destruction.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Divine 
commands  which  was  addressed  to  Moses  was 
this:  "Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the 
Midianites :  afoerward  shalt  thou  be  gathered 
unto  thy  people"  (!N'um.  xxxi.  2).  In  obedience 
to  this  command  the  Israelites  made  war  upon 
the  Midianites,  and  "  slew  all  the  males."  And 
then  the  narrative  proceeds  thus :  "  And  tbej 
slew  the  kings  of  Midian,  beside  the  rest  of  them 
that  were  slain;  namely,  Evi,  and  Itekem,  and 
Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Beba,  five  kings  of  Midian: 
Balaam  cdeo  the  eon  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the 
sword  "  (v.  8). 

It  was  thus  that  Balaam,  being  found  amongst 
the  hosts  of  Midian,  fighting  against  the  people  on 
whom  his  lips  had  invoked  blessings,  perished  in 
their  slaughter,  and  received  his  portion  amongst 
those  whose  "latter  end  is  worse  than  their 
beginning." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Moabites,  in  virtue  of 
their  descent  from  Lot,  escaped  the  destraction 
which  overwhelmed  the  Midianites,  with  whom 
they  had  allied  themselves.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  their  sin  did  not  find 
them  out,  or  that  they  were  permitted  to  escape 
the  righteous  retribution  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bitter  consequences  of 
hiring  the  sordid  prophet  to  curse  Israel  followed 
the  Moabites  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
penalty  denounced  against  their  sin  is  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in  these  words:  "An 
Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord;  even  to  their  t^th 
generation  shall  they  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  for  ever :  because  they  met 
you  not  with  bread  and  with  water  in  the  way, 
when  ye  came  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  and  because 
they  hired  against  thee  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor 
of  Fethor  of  Mesopotamiai  to  curse  thee" 
(xziii.  3,  4). 

The  history  of  Balaam  left  its  standing  lessons 
of  warning  both  for  the  Jewish  and  for  the 
Christian  Church.  The  reference  made  to  it  hj 
the  prophet  Micah,  whilst  it  shows  how  deep  a 
hold  this  history  had  taken  upon  the  prophetic 
mind,  reveals  to  ua  also,  in  a  fuller  manner  than 
the  history  itself,  the  extent  of  Balaam's  know- 
ledge, and  the  clearness  of  the  revelation  com- 
municated to  him  of  the  Diviae  will.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  are  as  follows : — 

"My  people,  remember  now 
Whftt  Balak,  the  King  of  Hoab,  oonsulted. 
And  what  Balaam,  son  of  Beor,  answered  him, 
From  Shittim  eren  nnto  QOgal, 
That  ye  maj  know  the  xighteoosaeH  off  JekanKT 
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The  ioquirj  of  Balak  is  then  given,  in  these 
words : — 

**  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah, 
Or  bow  dpwa  unto  God  on  high  ? 
Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt  offeringg. 
With  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 
Will  Jehovah  delight  in  thonaandB  of  xams. 
In  ten  thoosaud  streams  of  oil  ? 
Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  tranflgression. 
The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  " 

And  then  follows  the  reply  of  Balaam : — 

'*  He  hath  made  known  to  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good. 
And  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee. 
But  to  do  justly. 
And  to  love  mercy, 
And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Gk>d  ?  "— MicuH  vL  5—8. 

"We  learn,  then,  from  the  history  of  Balaam, 
that  the  highest  spiritual  gifts  may  be  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  lore  of  this  present  world. 
We  learn,  further,  that  opposition  to  God's  clearly- 
revealed  will  must  in  all  cases  be  fraught  with 
imminent  danger,  and  when  wilfully  persevered  in, 
must  be  attended  by  inevitable  ruin.  But  such 
opposition,  when  veiled  beneath  the  semblance  of 
piety,  outward  profession  joined  with  inward 
hypocrisy,  the  utterance  of  blessings  with  the  lips, 
whilst  the  heart — though  unconsciously,  it  may  be. 


even  to  itself—is  full  of  "cursing,  deceit,  and 
fraud : "  this  is  that  condition  which  is  the  most 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  which  is  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  provoke  God's  heaviest  judgments 
— "the  wrath  of  God  on  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience/' 

The  condition  of  such  persons  is  most  perilous 
when  they  are  themselves  least  sensible  of  their 
danger.  Like  Balaam,  they  "know  not"  when 
God  "  stands  in  the  way"  to  oppose  them.  Whilst 
uttering  the  empty  confession  with  the  lips,  "  I 
have  sinned,"  they  lay  the  blame — as  Balaam  on 
his  ass — on  any  outward  circumstances  rather  than 
on  the  perversity  of  their  own  wills  and  on  the 
impurity  of  their  own  motives.  Even  when  the 
Lord's  hand  is  lifted  up,  and  He  has  drawn  His 
swerd,  and  has  bent  His  bow,  even  then  they 
cannot,  because  they  will  not,  see.  The  blindness 
which  was  at  first  wilful,  gradually  became  judicial; 
and,  in  the  end,  when  too  late  their  eyes  are 
opened  to  discern  their  sin  and  their  danger,  it  is 
but  to  realise  the  fulfilment  of  the  inspired 
psalmist's  prediction,  "They  shall  see,  and  be 
ashamed  for  their  envy  at  the  people;  yea»  the  fire 
of  thine  enemies  shall  devour  them." 
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CTuvptera  io  he  read — MaU.  xxii.;  Luke  xiv,  (parts  of), 
NTEODUCTION.  Have  read  a  great 
many  stories  about  Christ's  life.  Was 
always  doing  or  saying  some  good,  wise, 
or  kind  thing.  Did  not  always  keep  to 
same  class  of  people ;  sometimes  rebuked 
proud  Pharisees,  sometimes  rich  Fublicans,  now 
spoke  to  poor,  now  to  rich,  as  Simon  the  leper, 
Hatthew,  and  others.  At  this  time  has  been  eating 
a  meal  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  on 
Sabbath-day.  So  Christ  talks  to  him  about  feast — 
whom  to  invite,  and  why. 

L  The  Guests.  (Bead  Luke  xiv.  12—14.) 
Christ  had  been  watching  how  the  people  behaved 
at  the  feast:  how  they  chose  the  best  seats  (v.  7), 
and  He  rebuked  them.  Now  He  turns  to  the  master, 
and  tells  him  whom  to  invite.  If  invite  rich  friends, 
what  will  they  do  in  return  ?  therefore,  you  can  expect 
no  credit  for  that.  Who,  then,  are  to  be  invited  P 
Can  they  return  the  same  ?  Then  who  will  reward 
US,  and  when?  Just  as  had  told  them  to  lay  up 
tieasareB  in  heaven  (Matt.  vi.  20),  and  so  to  use 
money  that  those  benefited  by  it  would  receive  us 
into  heaven  (Luke  zvi.  9). 

Practical,  Let  children  see  how  this  applies  to 
them.  Are  always  ready  to  do  good  in  return — ^to 
exchange  kindness,  &c.,  at  play  or  school;  but  are 


they  ready  to  help  those  in  need;  to  invite  poor 
school-fellows,  to  lend  books,  invite  to  games,  &c, 
those  who  can  make  no  return  P  Such  acts,  if  dene 
from  love  to  Christ,  shall  have  their  reward — here^ 
in  a  good  conscience,  hereafter  in  the  blessing  of 
heaven. 

IL  The  ImrrrATiON.  (Bead  15 — 17,  and  Matt 
xxii.  1 — 4.)  What  remark  was  made  by  one  of  the 
persons  at  the  feast  P  Yes,  all  such  would  indeed 
be  blessed;  but  certain  things  were  necessary. 
Guests  must  be  invited,  must  accept^  must  come  to 
the  feast,  must  have  a  certain  dress.  So  Christ 
tells  a  story.  Who  made  a  feast,  and  on  what 
occasion  P  Who  were  those  first  bidden  ?  By  whom 
were  they  bidden?  Yes,  king's  own  servants  first 
sent  invitations,  then  sent  again  to  bid  to  feast 
when  all  was  ready. 

III.  The  Excuses.  (Bead  Matt.  xxii.  5 — 7 ;  Luke 
xiv.  18—20.)  What  did  the  guests  do  P  Made  light 
of  king's  invitation ;  went  about  ordinary  business, 
and  sent  impertinent  excuses.  What  was  the  first  ? 
An  excuse  of  business — ^must  go  and  see  new  farm, 
go  and  try  new  oxen.  What  was  the  second  excuse  P 
Married  a  wife,  which  prevented  coming.  Were  they 
good  excuses  P  Why  not  P  Had  received  king's  in- 
vitation and  accepted  it  P  Nothing  ought  to  stand 
in  the  way.    What  did  the  rest  do  P    Actually  beat 
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and  killed  the  km)j['B  maasengerB  P  What  did  the 
king  do  ?     Moat  puniah  aQch  conduct. 

IT.  Thi  Niw  QasSTS.  (Bead  Luke  xiv.  21—24.) 
Not  where  ware  the  Bervante  Bent  P  What  kind  o{ 
foeata  were  bidden  P  Could  these  give  feasta  in 
rettuuP  Picture  the  king's  servants  in  royal  ap- 
paiel,  collecting  the  poor  and  lame,  deacribing  the 
glories  of  the  palace,  the  kindneas  of  the  king,  the 
joya  *l  the  feast ;  gently  helping  the  lame  b>  v&lk, 
leading  the  blind  hy  the  hand,  eeating  them  all  at 
the  feast.  Now,  what  ia  the  report?  Still  mote 
tcKtm  :  thej  mnat  go  further,  beyond  the  dty,  into 
all  the  highways  and  hedges;  tell  the  newa  of  the 
feast  tar  and  wide ;  compel  them  to  come  in,  tliat  the 
faoDse  may  be  foil  of  guests. 

T.  Tbb  WniDiKa  Gabmekt.  (Bead  Matt,  nil 
11 — 14.)  E^lain  the  ctntom  of  providing  each 
gneat  with  a  suitable  dreaa  at  a  feast.  Now  picture 
the  king  going  round  the  rooms  to  aee  and  welcome 
oU  Oie  guests.  What  does  he  find  7  What  does  he 
ask  the  man,  just  to  make  aure  no  aooident  F  What 
did  the  man  answer  t  No  possible  excuse ;  dress  was 
there,  but  ha  would  not  wear  it,  therefore  nothing  to 
say.  What  was  dene  to  him  P  too  late  to  get  one  sow. 
Such  pride  and  contempt  of  king  could  not  be  eicosed ; 
ha  must  be  shut  out  of  the  feoat.  Same  aervants  who 
brought  him  in  and  offered  the  dress  now  ramoves  him. 

VI.  Tbk  ApTfciciTips.  (1)  The  invitation.  The 
diildien  will  at  once  see  who  l^e  king  is.  To  what 
does  Ood  invite  as  F  Often  described  as  a  feast  (Bev. 


lii.  7,  9).  Who  were  thoae  first  called  P  Whom 
sent  to  the  Jews  P  Prophets  and  meosengers.  8a  br 
accepted  inTitation  as  to  be  received  into  corenut 
by  drcumcision,  and  perform  all  external  n- 
quirements  ol  law.  What  more  were  thej  bidden 
to  doP  Yes,  to  come  near  t^}  Ood,  and  to  lepsnt 
Show  how  just  in  the  same  way  we  have  been  csUed, 
(2)  The  txcusts.  Let  children  name  some  pro[diets 
sent  to  Jewa,  as  Samuel,  Etijah,  laaiah,  and  oUi«n, 
and  read  Heb.  li.  36 — 38,  to  see  how  they  irere 
treated.  Who  were  called  whan  Jewa  refused' 
Remind  of  lessons  on  Acts.  Whom  did  Christ  mH? 
(John  lii.  32.)  Bemind  how  all  did  come  to  Bim: 
common  people,  poor  women,  blind  BartinuBui,  te. 
So,  still.  Gospel  is  preached  to  all  who  may  oema  if 
will,  without  money  or  price  (Is.  Iv.  1).  (S)  Tlu 
wedding  garment.  At  present  all  live  together,  wlwit 
and  tares  (Uatt.  ziii.  80),  nominal  Chriatians  and  ml 
ones.  Will  that  always  be  ao  P  Who  -will  come  to 
judge  P  What  will  be  seen  t^ienp  not  mere  pro- 
fession bnt  life  (Uatt.  vii.  £1). 

QuMlioiu  to  he  tmttPfr^d. 

1.  Whom  are  we  to  invite  to  a  feast,  and  why  P 

2.  How  does  t^a  practioally  apply  to  children  ? 

3.  Describe  the  parable  in  brief. 

4.  Who  was  first  called,   and  howP      Wbo  ■» 
oaUednowP 

5.  What  eicnaee  do  children  often  make? 

6.  Explain  the  wedding  gannent. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIS. 
T,  my  Mary,"  said  Bertrand, 
when  he  had  concluded  the 
long  history  he  had  told  her 
u    briefiy    as   possible,    "I 
think  you  quite  understand 
the  drcumatanees  which  have 
suddenly  converted  me  into  a 
r  of  France  and  the  maater 
le  risle,  and  yon  can  eee,  of 
ly  all   that    it   involves   as 
self,  and  yoni  position  in  the 
most  tell  you  that  I  hare 
left  as  regards  the  fair  pros- 
pect before  na,  and  that  is,  the  posaibiJity  that  it  may 
be  a  grief  to  you  to  have  to  leave  England  entirely, 
and  live— as  I  think  we  ought  to  do— altogether  in 
iVanoe." 

"Ton  need  have  no  fear  of  that  kind,  dearest 
Bortrand ! "  she  answered,  looking  at  Tiim  with 
ber  earnest  eyes ;  "  it  can  never  make  the  smallest 
dilfeaeuoe  to  me  where  I  am  ao  long  as  you  are  with 
me.     Tour  presence  makes  my  home,  my  most  happy 
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home,  wherever  yo«  may  ohanee  to  be,  and  all  the 

world  apart  tiom  yon  would  be  to  me  but  a  dimil 
desert!" 

"  And  this  is  the  being  whom  Lurline  tried  to  pe^ 
Bnade  me  was  as  completely  witliout  feeling  is  ■ 
block  of  marble  i "  said  Bertrand,  while  be  gased  >t 
ber  admiringly. 

"  That  was  becauaa  Eiha  heraalf  was  always  *> 
animated,  and  I  so  silent,"  said  genUe  Maiy,  «!» 
tried  to  think  charitably  even  of  Laura. 

"  Still  and  ailent  yoa  were,  dear,  no  doabt ;  bnt 
only  because  of  the  depth  of  feeling  below.  I  ore 
little  Jacqaes  a  great  deal,"  he  added,  smiling,  "t« 
having  taught  me  that '  still  waters  ran  deep.' " 

"  Jacquea  f  "  said  Mary,  inquiringly. 

"Tea,  little  mischievous  Jacquea,  I  have  neTsr 
revealed  to  you  yet  the  potent  influence  that  small 
individual  has  bad  on  our  fate,  but  I  shall  some  d»j, 
when  we  have  more  time  than  we  can  qnre  tiynigW. 
The  crowd  which  bewildered  yon  so  muti  ware  all 
our  own  tenants,  come  to  bid  as  welcome  to  onr 

"  Ob,  Beitrand,  it  ia  indeed  happiness  to  see  yen 
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in  your  rightful  place  at  last !  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
love  your  grand  old  home  witii  all  my  heart;  but 
do  you  know/'  she  continued,  squeezing  her  hands 
into  his,  "  I  feel  just  a  little  sorry  that  I  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  work  for  you,  as  I  meant  to  do  ! " 

".Oh,  but  you  will,  my  Mary;  not  certainly  in 
order  to  help  me  to  a  livelihood,  seeing  we  have  a 
tent-roU  which  we  shall  find  it  a  hard  matter  to 
spend,  but  you  will  have  to  work  with  me  in  caring 
for  the  welfare  of  our  tenants.  I  fear  their  interests 
have  been  greatly  neglected  since  my  grandfather 
owned  the  property.  He  and  his  wife — you  have 
heard  my  father  speak  of  his  admirable  mother,  have 
you  not?  —  did  aU  they  could  for  the  people, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times ;  but  since  then 
they  have  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves  absolutely. 
Wo  shall  have  to  see  to  the  improvement  of  their 
dwellings,  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the 
nursing  of  their  sick — that  last  item  will  suit  you, 
Mary." 

"  Yes  indeed,  I  can  see  there  wUl  be  plenty  to  do. 
Oh,  how  happy  it  will  be  !  And  is  it  really  possible, 
Bertrand,  that  we  are  settled  at  home  already,  when 
I  thought  we  should  have  to  start  off  again  in  a  few 
days ;  I  believed  we  were  only  going  to  pay  a  little 
visit  to  that  charming  comte  and  comtesse!"  and 
she  laughed  merrily. 

**  Yes,  I  trust  you  admire  the  oomte  now  you  have 
made  acquaintance  with  him.  We  are  indeed  at 
home,  Mary^  and  here  I  hope  we  shall  spend  all  our 
lives  in  peace  and  happiness.  But,  darling,  after  we 
have  been  here  a  week  we  must  go  on  to  Italy,  as 
we  intended,  for  I  have  left  various  matters  there 
which  I  must  set  in  order;  we  need  not  stay  long, 
only  a  fortnight  or  so." 

"  I  shall  like  to  go  so  much !  I  want  to  see  the 
place  where  you  lived  so  long,  and  which  I  tried  to 
picture  to  myself  day  after  day.  Bertrand,  have  you 
over  remembered  that  if  we  go  there  we  shall  perhaps 
see  Laura  Brant?" 

Bertrand  started.  "  I  hope  not,"  he  said ;  "  but 
yon  are  right,  no  doubt;  they  are  living  there. 
However,  I  cannot  help  it,  we  must  go ;  and  we  need 
not  encounter  her  unless  we  please.  I  for  one  wUl 
not  meet  her,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it ;  for  I  do  not 
think  I  could  bring  myself  to  be  even  reasonably 
civil  to  her.  But  do  not  let  us  speak  of  her,  Mary ; 
her  very  name  is  a  discord  in  the  harmony  of  this 
happy  evening.     Come,  let  us  go  to  our  friends." 

And  so  that  peerless  day  closed  in  npon  them  with 
smiles  and  congratulations  from  all  around,  and  a 
sense  of  peace  and  blessedness  in  the  snnshine  of 
God's  favour,  which  amply  compensated  them  for  all 
that  they  had  suffered  by  the  generous  self-denial 
with  which  in  different  ways  they  both  had  acted. 

After  a  very  happy  week  spent  at  Ch4teau  de  Tlsle 
Bertrand  and  Mary  found  themselves  in  the  beauti- 
ful Italian  city  where  he  had  dwelt  so  long.  They 
\ook  np  their  abode  for  the  few  daya  ihey  meant  to 


remun  at  an  hotel  where  he  was  well  known,  and 
the  news  of  his  return  soon  spread  through  the  pkoe, 
bringing  many  of  his  old  acquaintances  to  call  on 
them.  The  tidings  of  his  new  dignity  and  of  his 
marriage  had  preceded  him,  and  added  to  the  warmth 
of  his  welcome.  As  yet  however  ho  had  not  actiuUj 
seen  many  of  his  old  friends,  for  the  first  day  aft«r 
their  arrival  had  been  spent  in  taking  Mary  to 
some  of  the  picture  galleries,  and  in  arranging  his 
affairs;  but  on  the  following  morning  they  had 
hardly  finished  breakfast  when  an  Italian  gentleman, 
who  had  been  one  of  Bertrand's  greatest  intimates, 
came  rushing  in  with  g^reat  delight  and  excitement 
to  see  his  friend  once  more,  and  congratulate  him 
on  all  the  various  improvements  in  his  position. 

Mary  was  amused  at  Signer  Vilalta's  vivacity  and 
enthusiasm,  and,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  gesti- 
culations of  Frenchmen,  she  had  never  seen  anything 
like  the  sort  of  dramatic  representation  with  which 
he  described  everything  he  had  to  telL 

He  had  not  been  very  long  in  the  room,  when 
Bertrand  asked  him  the  question,  which  both  he  and 
Mary  specially  wished  to  have  answered.  "  Could  he 
tell  them  anything  respecting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brant  ?" 

"Can  I  tell  you  anything!"  exclaimed  Vilalta; 
"  I  have  volumes  to  tell,  if  you  do  not  already  knov 
the  final  catastrophe.  But  you  must  have  heard  it; 
the  whole  place  has  been  ringing  with  it." 

"  We  know  nothing,"  said  Bertrand.  "  You  f«rget, 
my  friend,  that  we  have  been  living  in  a  besieged 
city,  where,  naturally,  balloons  and  carrier  pigeons 
were  not  used  for  the  conveyance  of  gossip.  My 
wife  and  I  knew  Mrs.  Brant  well  in  England,  but  wa 
have  heard  nothing  of  her  since  her  marriage." 

"  Indeed !    then  yon  shall  hear  a  most  exciting 
little  history — ^a    comedy  first  of  all,   and  now  a 
tragedy ;  but  the  public  have  got  behind  the  scenes, 
and  the  whole  affair  is  understood.     Thus  it  is :-— 3[r. 
Brant  about  a  year  ago  finds  himself  suspected  of 
insolvency,  and  with  very  great  reason  ;    he  goes  to 
England,  and  manages^  by  false  representations,  to 
get  enough  ready  money  to  make  a  great  show  of 
wealth  and  security,  while  he  plunges  deeper  into 
some  enormoHs  speculations  which  he  thinks  may 
redeem  his  fortunes,  with  an  alternative  of  the  most 
absolute  ruin.     In  order  to  assist  him  in  his  display 
of  wealth  he  brings  with  him  from  England  a  wife 
most  brilliant,  most  bewitching,  and  a  consummate 
coquette ;   he  teaches  her  the  part  he  wishes  her  to 
play,  but,  to  his  dismay,  she  enacts  it  a  great  deal 
too  well-      She  rushes  into  the  most  headlong  extra- 
vagance, far  beyond  what  his  new-found  ready  money 
can  meet,  and,  further,  she  gives  herself  up  to  a  lif« 
of  incessant  gaiety,   in  which,  while  she  uses  his 
house,  his  money,  and  his  servants,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  numerous  guests,  she  never  considers  him  or  hia 
interests  in  any  single  thing  she  does.     She  has  bnt 
one  object,  and  that  is  to  shine  in  the  world,  and  to 
amuse  herself  in  the  rery  indisariminatei 
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which  she  siurounds  herself,  and  in  which  she  goes 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  propriety.  Very  soon  the 
more  noble  and  estimable  of  those  with  whom  she 
became  acquainted  at  first,  drop  away  from  her,  and 
her  perpetual  fetes  and  balls  and  riding  parties  are 
frequented  only  by  the  most  reckless  of  our  young 
men  and  women.  All  this  does  not  suit  Mr.  Brant ; 
he  is  furious  that  she  compromises  instead  of  enhanc- 
ing his  reputation,  and  that  she  squanders  his  money 
without  furthering  his  object.  He  is  jealous ;  he  is 
indignant  at  her  neglect  of  him ;  he  is  humiliated  at 
finding  himself  reduced  to  a  cipher  in  his  own  house. 
He  reproaches  her  violently,  she  retorts  with  scornful 
indifference;  he  orders  ner  to  obey  his  commands, 
she  laughs  in  his  face,  and  tells  him  she  always 
pleases  herself ;  he  tries  to  restrain  her,  she  breaks 
out  into  more  reckless  expense,  and  more  undesirable 
proceedings  than  ever.  Open  rupture  between  them. 
Mrs.  Brant  details  every  circumstance  of  the  quarrel 
to  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  Mr.  Brant's 
creditors  begin  to  see  the  truth;  his  last  speculations 
fail  more  entirely  than  any  before.  One  month  ago 
there  comes  a  most  tremendous  crash ;  Mr.  Brant's 
liabilities  are  made  known ;  it  would  take  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  province  to  cover  them.  Crushing  ruin 
overtakes  him,  as  well  as  hundreds  more  whom  he  had 
defrauded.  He  is  bankrupt ;  he  is  criminal ;  he  is  on 
the  point  of  being  arrested ;  he  takes  flight  In  the 
dead  of  night ;  he  wishes  his  wife  to  go  with  him, 
were  it  only  because  she  knows  too  many  of  his 
secrets;  she  refuses,  she  wiU  not  leave  her  mag- 
nificent house.  He  tells  her  the  goods  will  be  seized, 
and  she  will  be  turned  out ;  she  tells  him  she  shall 
know  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  turns  her  back 
on  him.  He  departs,  and  they  see  each  other  no  more; 
he  disappears — none  know  where  he  is.  Next  day 
th<9  creditors  come  to  take  possession  of  the  house 
and  all  it  contains ;  they  tell  Mrs.  Brant  she  must 
go ;  she  refuses ;  they  discover  that  she  has  concealed 
some  valuables;  they  threaten  her  with  prison; 
there  is  a  struggle ;  a  terrible  scene ;  she  becomes 
very  ill ;  they  cannot  remove  her  in  the  state  she  is 
in ;  they  force  her  to  retire  to  a  small  room  in  the 
attics,  and  send  a  wretched  old  woman  out  of  the 
street  to  watch  her,  and  report  to  them  when  she 
can  be  carried  away,  for  all  the  servants  had  left. 
There  a  child  was  bom  to  her,  and  the  last  that  has 
been  heard  of  her  is  that  she  is  still  in  this  place, 
very  ill ;  dying,  I  believe." 

Mary  had  listened  to  this  long  histoiy  with  breath- 
less attention,  and  ever-increasing  pain  and  distress 
showing  itself  on  her  gentle  face ;  but  when  Yilalta 
uttered  these  last  words,  she  started  from  her  seat, 
exclaiming  in  English,  "Oh,  Bertrand!  poor  Lurline! 
this  is  terrible !  do  let  me  go  to  her  without  a  mo- 
ment's  delay ! " 

"  We  will  speak  of  it  when  our  visitor  is  gone,"  he 
answered,  gravely,  in  English,  and  docile  Mary  sat 
down  again  at  once  in  silence,  without  another  word. 


CHAPTEE  L. 

Thebs  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes  after  Mary's  unusually  impulsive  outburst, 
and  then  Bertrand  asked  Signor  Yilalta  a  few  more 
questions  about  the  unhappy  woman  who  had  so 
nearly  marred  for  ever  both  his  own  life  and  his  wife's, 
and  on  whom  such  dire  retribution  seemed  to  have 
fallen.  "He  wished  to  know,"  he  said  "whether,  should 
she  recover,  the  creditors  would  proceed  against  her 
for  secreting  the  valuables  which  she  had  no  doubt 
intended  to  carry  away."  Signor  Yilalta  thought  not ; 
the  jewels  and  other  treasures  she  had  feloniously 
concealed  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  nothing 
would  now  be  grained  by  sending  her  to  prison.  They 
would  turn  her  out  of  the  house  so  soon  as  they  could 
do  so  without  risk  to  her  life,  and  give  themselves 
no  further  concern  about  her. 

"  But  is  she  left  quite  without  means  P "  asked 
Bertrand. 

"Absolutely  penniless,  I  believe,"  replied  the 
Italian.  "One  of  the  creditors,  who  is  an  Englishman, 
gave  the  old  woman  a  small  sum  to  procure  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life  for  Mrs.  Brant,  and  to  pay  for  her 
attendance  on  her,  such  as  it  was ;  but  he  said,  quite 
openly,  that  he  did  so  very  grudgingly,  as  he  did  not 
consider  that  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Brant  deserved  the 
smallest  consideration." 

"  But  she  must  have  at  least  the  means  of  living," 
said  Bertrand.  "What  will  become  of  her  she  if 
recovers  ?  " 

"  It  was  thought  she  would  write  for  help  to  her 
friends  in  England,"  answered  Yilalta. 

"I  do  not  think  there  are  any  who  could  help 
her,"  said  Mary.  "  Her  father  was  so  very  ill  when 
I  left  England  that  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  he  can 
be  alive  now." 

"  Then  I  do  not  know  what  she  is  to  do,"  said  the 
Italian,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  "  go  to  the  house 
of  the  poor,  I  suppose." 

"  Does  no  one  go  to  see  her  or  help  her  now  ?" 
asked  Bertrand. 

"  No  one  but  the  old  woman  who  is  paid  to  do  it^ 
I  believe.  You  must  know^  my  dear  friend,  that  the 
fair  Mrs.  Brant  did  not  make  herself  very  much 
beloved  in  our  city ;  she  was  so  selfish,  so  heartless^ 
so  intriguing,    she  only  attracted   the  silly  young 


men." 

Bertrand  glanced  round  with  a  comical  smile  to 
Mary,  whispering  to  her  in  English,  "I  suppose  I 
may  consider  myself  described  in  that  speech,  and 
it  is  quite  true ;  I  was  a  perfect  ass  to  let  myself  be 
attracted  by  such  a  being  as  the  Lorelei  I  should 
have  thought  that  some  one  would  have  gone  to  her 
for  the  sake  of  mere  charity,"  he  said  aloud,  in 
Italian. 

Yilalta  made  an  expressive  g^mace,  as  he  answered, 
"I  only  know  I  do  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to 
befriend  her  myself,  although  she  used  t*  flash  her 
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brilliant  eyes  at  me  as  much  as  at  other  men ;  she 
might  have  helped  Brant,  and  been  of  real  service  to 
him,  if  she  had  chosen ;  but  she  wilfully  hastened  his 
ruin  to  please  herself,  spite  of  his  remonstrances. 
Bah,  she  has  no  heart ! "  and  he  snapped  his  fingers 
in  the  air,  as  if  this  finished  the  subject. 

After  a  few  more  words  on  other  subjects,  he 
embraced  Bertrand,  foreign  fashion,  on  both  cheeks ; 
bowed  most  elaborately  to  Mary,  and  took  his  leave, 
promising  to  see  them  again  before  they  left  Italy. 

He  had  no  sooner  closed  the  door  than  Mary 
turned  quickly  to  her  husband. 

"  Dearest  Bertrand,  you  will  let  me  go  to  do  what 
I  can  for  her,  will  you  notp  Only  think  of  poor 
Lurline  alone  there,  ill  and  unhappy  !" 

"Lurline,  who  iigured  you  so  much!"  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  soft  hair. 

"  That  is  one  reason  why  I  wish  so  much  to  help 
her,"  answered  Mary,  gently. 

"Tou  are  right,  my  darling;  she  has  iigured  us 
both,  and  therefore  we  must  not  leave  her  to  perish 
unaided ;  but  I  wish  much  it  had  not  happened 
thus.  [  had  no  desire  that  there  should  be  any 
renewal  of  acquaintance.  I  myself  will  not  see  her; 
on  that  I  am  fully  determined/' 

"  Then  had  I  not  better  go  at  once,  dear  ?  I  think 
we  shaJl  both  be  happier  when  I  have  done  it ;  and  I 
shall  try  to  be  back  with  you  by  the  time  you  have 
finished  writing  your  letters." 

"I  suppose  you  must  gol"  he  said,  reluctantly; 
''but  you  must  take  your  maid  with  yon,  Mary; 
I  will  not  have  you  go  there  alone." 

*'  Then  you  were  right  in  thinking  I  should  find 
some  use  for  such  an  appendage,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"  though  I  thought  it  so  needless  to  bring  any  servant 
for  me  only  from  the  chAteau." 

"Every  one  there  would  have  considered  it  very 
odd  if  the  Comtesse  de  I'lsle  had  travelled  without 
an  attendant.  Ton  must  live  according  to  your 
rank,  my  little  Mary,  and  you  wiU  find  the  maid  a 
great  convenience.  Bat  now  as  toXurline;  when  you 
have  ascertained  what  condition  she  really  is  in, 
remember  you  must  make  no  promise  which  would 
involve  her  coming  to  our  house,  or  being  seen  by 
me.  Only  whatever  she  requires  in  the  way  of  money 
let  her  have  at  once,  the  person  I  once  thought  to 
make  my  wife  must  never  know  want,"  and  he 
threw  back  his  handsome  head  with  a  Eomewhat 
lordly  air ;  then  he  rang,  and  ordered  a  carriage  to 
be  got  ready  for  the  comtesse. 

Very  soon  Mary  and  her  French  maid  Justine, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  Bertrand's  tenants, 
were  driving  rapidly  through  the  streets  of  the 
beautiful  city,  and  they  speedily  arrived  at  the  door 
of  a  house  which  might  well  be  called  a  palace  for 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  building,  but  it  looked 
deserted  and  uncared-for.  A  number  of  Italian 
beggars  were  lounging  on  the  marble  steps  in  front 
of  the  door,  which  stood  open,  revealing  a  splendid 


hall  destitute  of  furniture,  where  a  man,  v]» 
seemed  to  be  a  lawyer's  derk,  kept  guard  oTer  a 
number  of  cases,  apparently  awaiting  removaL  He 
rose  as  Mary  came  forward,  with  her  maid,  ud 
asked  what  she  might  be  pleased  to  want.  She  eaii 
she  wished  to  visit  Mrs.  Brant,  who  was  ill,  ^ 
believed,  in  the  house. 

"  There  is  a  sick  woman  somewhere  in  the  attLcs," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  know  nothing  about  her,  excepting 
that  my  master  means  to  send  her  to  the  hospital 
to-morrow,  whatever  state  she  is  in ;  he  will  not 
have  her  here  any  longer." 

"  Will  you  show  me  the  way  to  her  room  ?"  said 
Mary,  giving  him  her  card,  and  putting  some  mosg 
into  his  hand  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  will  call  the  old  woman  down  to  you,  Signora 
Contessa,"  he  said  with  much  more  alacrity  than  be 
had  yet  displayed,  and  he  was  gone  before  she  ooold 
attempt  to  follow  him ;  he  soon  returned  with  i 
disagreeable-looking  old  Italian,  whose  brown  dds 
and  shrivelled  face  would  have  made  her  seem  like  i 
mummy,  but  for  the  canning  black  eyes  vhid 
twinkled  brightly  under  the  yellow  handkerchief  sbe 
wore  over  her  head. 

She  made  a  cringing  salutation  to  Mary,  and  said, 
in  a  whining  tone, "  The  Contessa  must  pardon  me,  bat 
that  ill-conditioned  sick  woman  refuses  to  see  her." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not ! "  exclaimed  Mary ;  "  why  does 
she  object?" 

"  She  says  she  will  not  have  any  proud  fine  hij 
coming  to  make  her  an  ol](ject  of  charity ;  and  whi 
else  is  she  I  should  like  to  know  P  " 

"  Ah,  no  doubt  she  does  not  know  me  by  my  nev 
name,"  said  Mary  to  her  maid,  and,  taking  another 
card,  she  wrote  under  the  printed  words  "  Comtean 
de  ride"  "Your  friend,  Mary  Trevelyan."  "Gowitt 
the  old  woman,  and  give  her  this,"  she  oontinaed,  to 
Justine,  and  the  French  girl  at  once  tdd  the  Italiu 
to  show  the  way,  and  hurried  off.  In  a  few  minates 
she  returned,  running  swiftly  down  the  marble  stair- 
case, which  was  all  covered  with  dust  and  atnr. 
saying,  "Ah,  madame,  the  moment  she  saw  jwr 
English  name,  she  called  out  to  you  to  come  to  his 
quick,  quick ! " 

And  Maiy  went  to  look  onoe  more  upon  Lann 
Wyndham. 

Could  this  be  Lurline,  that  faded  haggard  wocias. 
with  fevered  lips  and  tear-swollen  eyes,  tossing  fitsa 
side  to  side  on  a  miserable  little  bed  which  constituted 
almost  the  sole  furniture  of  the  small  ill-ventilatad 
attic?  Mary  stood  at  the  door  for  a  few  minnttf 
before  the  sick  woman  perceived  her,  trying  to  realise 
that  this  was  indeed  the  brilliaat  Lorelei  of  Chiverlfj. 
who  had  stolen  Bertrand's  heart  away  from  her,  an^ 
destroyed  aU  earthly  happiness  for  poor  John  FOd- 
berton.  Her  appearance,  apart  from  the  look  of  iH- 
ness,  was  so  squalid  and  neglected,  that  it  was  ban 
indeed  to  believe  she  oould  be  the  same.  Her  yof 
fair  hair  was  matted  about  her  head,  her  onoe  preitf 
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hands  and  arms  were  so  thin  that  the  oones  could  be 
traced  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  wholly  changed;  ita  brightness,  its  saucy  archness, 
all  were  gone,  and  she  wore  a  look  of  restless  gloom 
and  misery.  On  a  broken  chair  at  her  side  was  a 
jar  of  water  and  a  little  wine,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl,  lay  a  pony  infant^ 
sleeping,  happUy  unoonscioos  of  the  wretchedness 
around  him.  Mary's  heart  swelled  with  pity  for  the 
rival  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  her,  and,  whispering 
to  Jastine  to  take  the  old  Italian  woman  away  and 
leave  her  alone  with  Mrs.  Brant,  she  advanced  into  the 
room,  dosing  the  door  behind  her.  Suddenly  Lurline 
saw  her ;  then  a  look  of  wild  eagerness  flashed  into 
her  dimmed  eyes;  she  started  almost  convulsively 
from  her  hard  pillow,  and  stretched  out  her  wasted 
arms  to  the  graceful  white-robed  figure,  so  fair  and 
sweet,  that  looked  like  a  ray  of  silver  moonlight  pass- 
ing into  the  dark  room,  where  a  small  window,  high 
up  in  the  wall,  admitted  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 

'^  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  come  to  me ! "  almost  shrieked 
out  Laura.  "Oh,  the  comfort  of  seeing  a  good  kind 
face  again !  Come  to  me,  come !"  and  as  Maiy  went 
forward  and  knelt  down  by  her  side,  she  flung  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  and,  laying  her  head  on  her 


friend's  shoulder,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears.  Mary 
soothed  and  caressed  her  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  frightened  child;  but  when  she  would 
have  risen  to  bring  her  a  little  wine  and  water  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  Laura  clung  to  her  with  a 
frantic  grasp,  and  seemed  almost  beside  herself  with 
terror  and  misery.  "Don't  leave  me,  Mary!  take 
care  of  me !  help  me !  I  am  going  to  die !  I  know 
lam!  and  I  am  so  frightened!  I  have  been  so  wicked, 
I  don't  dare  to  go  before  GK>d !  What  shaJl  I  do !  oh, 
what  shaU  I  do  ! " 

"  Dear  Laura,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you !  do 
not  be  afraid !  I  am  only  going  to  get  you  a  little 
wine,  which  will  quiet  you  and  give  you  streng^ 
Let  me  try  to  maJce  yen  more  comfortable,  and  then 
we  can  talk  together  as  much  as  you  like." 

"  But  you  promise  not  to  leave  me,"  paid  Laura* 
dutching  at  her  dress  as  Mary  rose  from  her  knees. 

"  Certainly,  I  promise,"  she  said,  with  her  sweet 
smile ;  "  you  can  trust  me,  dear." 

"  Yes,  I  can  trust  you,  Mary;  you  were  always  true 
and  good.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  like  you  1"  and  she 
burst  out  again  into  a  wail  of  piteous  weeping, 
whidi  went  to  the  heart  of  Bertrand's  wife,  deeply 
as  the  miserable  woman  had  injured  them  both. 

{To  le  cantintucL) 


COMFORTABLE  WORDS. 

BT  THB   BBV.   GORDON   CALTHBOP,   M.A.,   VfCAB  OF   ST.   ▲ITOUSTIKB's,   HIQHBUBT. 
"  My  bfethren,  ooont  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  direra  temptations."' 


OUNT  it  all  joy — that  is,  consider  it 
a  subject  of  unmixed  rejoicing,  a 
thing  to  congratulate  yourself  upon. 
And  yet  our  Lord  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples, "Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation."  How  can  the  two 
i  nj  unctions  be  reconciled  ?  Probably  in  this  way — 
~We  are  to  be  on  our  guard,  we  are  to  pray,  lest 
Tve  should  have  a  hand  in  placing  ourseloes  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  faith  will  be  tried ;  the 
path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety ;  and  if  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  which  is  not  of  our  own 
seeking  or  selection,  we  have  the  protection  and 
the  promise  of  God  to  &11  back  upon,  and  may 
reckon  uponemergingfrom  the  difficulty  unscathed, 
^ot  80  if  we  have  to  any  extent  taken  the  matter 
into  our  own  hands,  then  we  have  no  safe-conduct 
through  the  enemy's  territory;  we  are  thrown 
upon  oar  own  resources,  and  these  are  only  too 
likely  to  foil  us.  Now,  when  we  fall  into  divers 
temptations,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  are  encom- 
passed by  trials  as  a  man  by  foes  coming  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  around  him,  we  may  feel  that  we 
havo  a  claim  upon  the  Divine  aid,  and  so  our 
minds  may  be  at  ease;  we  have  nothing  to 
reproach  ourselves  with;  we  need  have  no  mis- 


i.  2. 

giving ;  He,  whose  Providence  placed  us  here,  is 
pledged  to  bring  us  safely  out.  And  so  we  are  to 
watch  and  pray,  lest  our  own  self-will  should 
bring  us  into  circumstances  of  temptation ;  bat  if 
God  brings  us  there  we  are  to  be  confident  and 
tranquil. 

"Yes,"  it  may  be  said,  "but  tranquillity  is 
one  thing,  and  rejoicing  is  another.  Why  are  we 
to  rejoice  when  so  situated?  Joy  is  a  singular 
emotion  for  those  who  are  it  may  be  sorely  and 
grievously  tempted  by  the  troubles  that  surround 
them." 

Oertainly,  the  tried  disciple  is  not  to  rejoice  in 
trial  for  its  own  sake,  that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  nature  which  God  has  given  us,  and  there  is 
nothing  unnatural  about  true  Ohristianity.  But 
he  may  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  result.  The 
bitter  medicine  brings  health.  "No  chastening 
for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ; 
nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exer- 
cised thereby." 

And  what  is  the  particular  cause  of  rejoicing 
which  St.  James  mentions  here  ?  It  seems  to  be 
this:  that  every  victory  over  temptation  con- 
tributes to  the  fidl  and  perfect  development  of  the 
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GhriBtian's  character,  that  we  may  be  perfect  and 
entire,  wanting  nothing.  Let  us  give  a  little 
earnest  consideration  to  the  sabject  thus  sug- 
gested. 

Men  have  to  acquire  a  mastery  over  any  art 
by  practice.  First*  they  are  instructed  in  the 
theory ;  and  then  they  have  to  apply  that  theo- 
retical knowledge  in  the  manipulation  of  materials. 
A  boy  is  apprenticed  to  his  master ;  for  a  certain 
term  of  years  he  is  occupied  in  learning  his  trade, 
in  seeing  how  his  master  works,  and  in  preparing 
to  imitate  him ;  and  then  the  time  of  his  appren- 
ticeship expires,  and  the  command  comes — "Go 
and  work  yourself."  And  he  works,  and  makes 
blunders,  and  spoils  much  material ;  but  at  last, 
profiting  by  his  mistakes,  and  taught  by  experience 
— the  best  of  all  teachers — he  masters  his  art 
practically,  and  attains  such  proficiency  as  he  was 
intended  for  by  Nature.  Or,  a  soldier  learns  his 
drill.  He  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  his  weapons, 
and  acquires  the  art  of  performing  evolutions  in 
company  with  many  others;  but  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  work  is  yet  to  come.  "  You 
have  been  trained  and  disciplined;  now  go  and 
fight.  There  is  your  enemy;  contend  with  him 
and  deceit  him."  And  we  who  call  ourselves 
Christians  are  workmen,  and  we  are  soldiers.  We 
learn  the  theory  of  our  holy  religion,  and  then 
the  summons  comes  to  go  forth  and  put  it  into 
practice ;  for  unless  wo  do  so  we  can  never  hope 
to  become  the  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
we  ought  to  be. 

Just  BO,  argues  the  apostle,  as  we  understand 
him,  when  we  come  into  circumstances  of  trial, 
wo  are  carrying  our  Christian  theory  into  practice 
—we  are  called  upon  to  translate  what  we  have 
learnt  into  timely  reality.  If  I  require  a  box,  I  do 
not  care  for  a  man  who  can  merely  select  the 
material  and  describe  to  me  ever  so  accurately  and 
graphically  the  way  in  which  the  thing  can  be 
made;  I  want  one  who  can  make  the  box.  And 
what  is  wanted  for  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
purposes  of  Christ  is  not  a  man  who  can  expatiate 
on  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  tell  us  how  the 
thing  ought  to  be  done,  but  one  who  can  do  the 
thing ;  who  can  bear  suffering  patiently ;  who  can 
trust  his  God  in  the  dark  hour ;  who  can  deny  self, 
and  follow  Christ ;  who  can  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  righteousness,  which  are  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God.  Observe,  what  is  required  is  correct 
theory,  ba*  correct  theory  working  itself  out  in 
act;  and  this  is  accomplished  in  circumstances 
of  temptation,  in  such  chiefly,  if  not  in  such  alone. 
Say  that  you  have  faith;  but  how  is  it  to  be 
exercised  ?    Why,  you  are  brought  into  a  si«;uation 


in  which  your  virtue  is  tried.  Suffering  oonui^ 
you  must  show  patience.  Loss  comes,  yon  mus: 
be  trustful  and  hopeful.  Disappointment  ooma 
you  must  not  be  cast  down.  Your  pnnciple  u 
tried,  you  are  tempted  to  abandon  the  paths  c: 
rectitude ;  you  must  resist,  for  all  these  things  is 
a  trial  of  your  faith.  And  if  by  God's  grace  joa 
are  victorious,  your  faith  is  strengthened,  yoo: 
character  is  developed,  you  have  made  some  pro- 
gress towards  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man  is 
Christ  Jesus. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  v^:> 
in  the  passage  to  which  our  text  belongs.  To: 
learn  rules — ^in  your  Bibles,  in  the  instructions  of 
the  minister,  in  your  solitary  meditations  aid 
musings — you  put  those  rules  into  practice  h 
the  conflict  of  daily  life,  in  the  encountering  of 
divers  temptations,  and  so  become  living  practiea! 
Christians.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  endnreth  temy- 
tation." 

But  St.  James  suggests  another  thought  In 
order  to  see  and  feel  that  to  fall  into  direr^ 
temptations  is  a  blessed  thing,  a  wisdom  is  re- 
quired— a  wisdom  from  above,  a  wisdom  which  G« 
alone  can  give.  It  is  not  easy  to  pierce  throoc: 
the  outward  appearance  into  the  inner  realiK. 
For  this  a  well-balanced  mind  and  a  soond  ai>' 
penetrating  judgment  are  required.  '*  Wisdom  "- 
that  is  what  we  want.  Without  it,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  discover  that  there  is  a  soul  of  good  i: 
so  painful  and  perilous  a  thing  as  a  surroandin: 
by  temptatioRS.  We  must  look  through  dt 
temptations,  we  must  fathom  their  secrets,  befon 
we  can  count  it  all  joy  to  fall  into  them.  Andthi^ 
wisdom  God  gives  without  grudging,  but  gives  / 
to  those  only  who  ask  in  perfect  and  unfaltericc 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  His  word. 

Are  we  in  trouble  —  sadly,  sorely,  terriH; 
tried  ?  Do  we  want  the  interpretation  of  th- 
trouble  ?  God  giveth  wisdom  to  all  men  liberailr. 
and  upbraideth  not.  He  will  enable  us,  if  we  a<i 
Him,  to  see  into  His  purpose,  and  to  divine  Hij 
motives. 

Here,  then,  is  another  way  of  dealing  with  tk* 
subject  of  affliction:  regard  it  as  the  proof" 
Divine  love.  **  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  cUr 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  re 
ceiveth."  Begard  it — regard  it  as  the  appointed 
pathway  to  the  crown.  "  Our  light  affliction,  wh.c:. 
is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  mor' 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  But 
resrard  it  also  as  the  sphere  of  yeur  Christ-is 
activity,  in  which  you  shall  attain  to  yoor  lu. 
spiritual  development,  and  become  perfect  asil 
entire,  wanting  nothing. 
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CHAPTEB  XL— A  SOBBOWFUL  HEART. 

^OB  meantime  had  slunk  off,  never 
dreaming  of  waiting  lor  thanks,  nor 
even  thinking  that  anything  he  had 
done  merited  them;  but  his  heart 
had  been  strongly  moved  and  stirred, 
first  by  the  sight  of  ^  the  child's  danger,  then  by 
the  sense  of  having  resoaed  him  from  that  peril, 
and  lastly  by  that  unexpected  embrace  of  the 
grateful  little  fellow. 

He  seemed  still  to  feel  the  warm  soft  lips  pressed 
to  his  cheek;  and  to  think  of  that  lovely  child 
having  actuaUy  kissed  him—"  Surly  Bob ! "  It  did 
indeed  seem  very  strange  and  unreal.  And  yet 
it  waiS  80  pleasant  too,  it  mwd»  his  heart  glow  to 
think  of  it. 

Fall  of  these  reflections,  he  scarcely  noticed  where 
he  was  going,  until  his  thoughts  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  his  stumbling  against  some  one  who 
was  coming  at  a  quick  pace  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Glancing  up,  he  first  of  all  perceived  that  it 
was  a  gentleman,  and  then  that  the  gentleman  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Hill,  the  doctor  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  Johnnie,  and  about  whom  the  latter  had  often 
spoken  to  Bob  when  he  went  to  see  him. 

Covered  with  confusion,  he  was  attempting  some 
awkward  apologies,   when  Mr.  Hill  began,  "Why 
this  is  Bob  Saunders,  isn't  it  P  " 
Yes,  sir." 

Just  the  boy  I  was  wanting  to  see.  Can  you 
turn  and  walk  a  few  steps  with  me,  my  lad,  as  I  am 
in  a  hurry,  and  I  have  something  I  want  to  say  to 
you  ?  " 

Bob  turned  in  silence,  wondering  what  Mr.  Hill 
had  to  say,  but  little  dreaming  what  it  would  be. 
He  soon  knew,  however,  for  Mr.  Hill,  after  a  few 
words  about  Johnnie,  went  on,  "  I  half  feared  from 
the  first  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  save  the  poor 
little  fellow's  leg;  and  now  that  we  have  tried  every' 
means  that  could  be  thought  of,  we  find  there  is  no 
course  left  us  but  to  take  it  off  above  the  knee.  The 
injury  received  was  too  great,  and  the  disease  too 
deeply  seated  for  a  cure." 

Bob  was  slow  in  comprehending  some  things,  but 
he  understood  what  these  words  meant,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  die  away  within  him.  He  did  not  speak  a 
word  or  show  any  sign  of  grief,  so  that  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  him  utterly  indifferent ;  bnt 
when  Mr.  Hill  left  him  he  turned  to  walk  homewards 
like  one  half  stunned,  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  weight 
had  suddenly  fallen  upon  his  heart,  crushing  it  and 
making  it  ache  with  a  dull  pain,  whilst  it  seemed 
full  to  bursting  with  yearning  love  and  tenderness 
towards  little  Johnnie.  If  he  could  but  go  to  him 
and  comfort  him,  and  stay  beside  him  and  help  him 
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to  bear  it !  but  the  doctor  said  he  must  not  see  any 
one  until  the  operation  %vas  well  over,  and  he  was 
making  progress  towards  recoveiy. 

Oh,  if  he  could  but  bear  it  for  him  !  He  would 
give  his  leg,  he  would  give  both  of  them,  gladly,  if  it 
could  spare  Johnnie.  And  yet  he  could  do  nothing 
for  him  !     That  seemed  the  hardest  part  •f  alL 

When  Bob  reached  home,  finding  it  was  not  yet 
tea-time,  he  went  straight  out  to  his  den  at  the  back; 
for  he  always  preferred  his  own  company  to  that  of 
his  cousins,  more  especially  now  that  his  heart  was 
80  sore  and  heavy.  But  no  sooner  had  he  opened 
the  door,  which,  by  the  way,  did  not  seem  to  be 
fastened  so  carefully  as  usual,  than  he  perceived 
something  lying  on  the  ground,  and  stooping,  he 
found  it  was  their  little  dove — Johnnie's  pet — already 
cold  and  dead.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  its 
being  dead  ;  for  though  Bob  stroked  it  gently,  and 
put  his  warm  cheek  down  against  it,  and  blew  softly 
upon  it,  and  spoke  to  it,  and  even  kissed  it,  nothing 
was  of  any  avail ;  the  bird  still  remained  motionless^ 
not  so  much  as  a  feather  stirred. 

At  length  Bob,  seeing  that  the  little  pet  was  past 
recovery,  laid  him  gently  down ;  his  face  darkening 
meantime,  as  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  There's  been 
foul  play  here,  that's  plain  enough.  Somebody  must 
have  got  in  somehow,  and  killed  Johnnie's  bird. 
Let  me  catch  him,  that's  all ! "  and  BoVs  looks  and 
clenched  fists  expressed  pretty  plainly  what  he  meant 
by  that  word  "  all." 

But  at  that  moment  some  slight  sound  attracted 
his  attention ;  and  glancing  up  at  the  little  opening 
in  the  wall  which  went  by  the  name  of  window,  he 
found  his  cousin  Sam^s  face  squeezed  against  the 
small  panes  of  glass,  as  he  tried  to  obtain  a  view  of 
what  was  going  on  within. 

"  So  this  is  the  revenge  he  threatened,"  thought 
Bob,  as  their  eyes  met ;  when  Sam  fell  back  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  which  left  the  other  in  no  doubt  as 
to  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  their 
favourite. 

Bob's  wrath  blazed  out  in  uncontrollable  fury; 
and  before  Sam  could  escape  he  had  caught  him,  and 
was  giving  him  such  a  thrashing  as  he  had  never 
before  given  to  any  one,  Sam's  cries  and  howls  were 
so  loud  that  they  drew  Mrs.  Saunders  out  to  see 
what  could  be  going  on. 

At  length  with  a  sudden  jerk  he  flung  Sam  from 
him,  and  bolting  into  his  room,  slammed  the  door 
in  the  faces  of  the  others,  and  then  firmly  secured 
it.  To  make  it  still  more  safe  he  planted  his 
back  against  it;  and  remained  standing  thus, 
listening  to  the  sounds  outside,  but  paying  no 
heed  either  to  Mrs.  Saunder's  demands  to  him  to 
open,  or  to  her  threats  of  punishment,  whilst  Sam's 
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howla  grew  more  and  more  dismal  as  he  found 
his  mother  taking  his  part.  So  he  made  the  most 
of  his  hurts,  whilst  Mrs.  Saunders  exhausted  aJl 
her  powers  of  eloquence,  as,  in  her  loud  shrill 
▼oioe,  she  set  before  Bob,  in  strong  terms,  the  base- 
ness of  his  ingratitude, "  in  turning  thus  upon  the 
child  of  them  as  had  clothed  and  fed  him  all  these 
years.  But  Bob  would  come  to  a  bad  end,  that  was 
certain.  She  always  did  say  so,  and  always  would. 
He'd  find  himself  in  gaol  some  day  with  that  temper 
of  his,  and  'twould  serre  him  right  too.  And, 
moreoyer,  the  sooner  he  moved  off  and  learnt 
to  shift  for  himself  the  better;  for  'twas  high 
time  he  did  so ;  and  she  knew  it  was  yery  wrong  of 
her  to  let  him  stop  on,  setting  such  a  bad  example  as 
he  did  to  her  own  children.  But  let  him  dare  to  lay 
a  finger  on  one  of  them  again,  and  she  would  take 
care  he  didn't  get  off  without  a  punishment !  And 
his  unde  should  be  told  all  about  him  when  he  came 
home  ;  and  she  guessed  he'd  turn  him  out  of  doors 
that  yery  day." 

The  longer  Mrs.  Saunders  continued  to  pour  out 
her  words,  the  more  angry  she  seemed  to  g^t; 
whilst  Sam  (of  whose  late  behaviour  she  was  quite 
ignorant,  or  she  might,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  have  rebuked  him  as  well)  stood  by  whining, 
and  trying  to  mlike  out  that  he  had  been  veiy  des- 
perately hurt. 

How  long  this  would  have  lasted  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  had  not  Mrs.  Saunders,  pausing  to  take 
breath,  suddenly  become  aware  that  some  one  was 
rapping  loudly  at  her  front  door.  She  accordingly 
hastened  to  open  it,  followed  by  Sam,  and  found  a 
gentleman  standing  there,  who  had  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  which  he  was  holding  by  the  bridle. 

"Does  any  one  of  the  name  of  Saunders  live 
heref  "  he  inquired. 

Tes,  sir ;  that's  my  name,"  replied  Mrs.  Saunders. 
Then  perhaps  you  may  be  the  lad's  mother  P   It 
is  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Bob  Saunders  I  am  seeking." 

"  Oh  then  he  ain't  my  son,  thank  goodness ! " 
Maculated  Mrs.  Saunders.  "What  has  he  been 
a-doingnow,  sir  ?  Something  bad,  I'll  be  bound;  for 
that  boy  wouldn't  stop  at  anything,  it's  my  opinion." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  a  character  of  him," 
returned  the  gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Deveron,  "  for  he  has  just  performed  a  very 
brave  action,  and  I  have  some  to  thank  him  for  it, 
as  he  slipped  away  before  I  had  time  to  do  so.  This 
isn't  the  lad,  is  it  P  "  he  added,  turning  to  Sam. 

"  No,  sir,  not  if  his  name's  Bob.  This  is  my  own 
boy,  Sam,  sir." 

"  But  does  Bob  live  here  P  I  was  told  he  did.  He 
is  your  nephew,  probably." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  my  husband's  nephew," 

**  And  is  he  in  P     Can  I  speak  to  him  P  " 

Mrs.  Saunders  turned  to  Sam,  saying,  "Go  and 
tell  him  to  come  here,  will  you." 

Sam  went  off  slowly  and  reluctantly;  for  as  his 
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angry  revengeful  feelings  had  not  yet  cooled  dowa, 
he  by  no  means  relished  the  idea  of  seeing  Bob 
noticed,  and  praised,  and  even  thanked  by  tlie 
strange  gentleman,  whilst  he  was  totally  overlooked 
Therefore  he  obeyed  his  mother  aooording  to  the 
letter,  but  that  was  alL 

Giving  a  loud  kick  to  the  door,  he  cried  oat  to 
Bob,  "  You're  to  come,  mother  says,"  and  then  lu 
off,  seized  with  fear  lest  his  enemy  should  Bnddenlj 
pounce  out  upon  him  and  give  him  anoth^  thnshing 
like  the  last,  from  which  he  was  still  smarting. 

After  lingering  a  few  moments  in  the  back  kitcbes, 
in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  been  all  thia 
time  endeavouring  to  persuade  Bob  to  acoompasj 
him,  he  returned  to  the  other  room,  where  Kr. 
Deveron  meantime  had  been  relating  to  Mrs.  Saot 
ders  the  part  which  Bob  had  been  playing  tbat  aft»- 
noon,  finishing  by  saying,  "  After  taking  my  Ut& 
boy  home,  and  telling  his  mamma  all  tliat  lad 
happened,  I  came  back  here  at  once  to  seek  Bob,  as 
we  both  were  so  anxious  to  thank  him." 

"  Well,  is  he  coming  P "  asked  Mrs.  Saunders  as 
Sam  stole  in. 

No  ;  I've  told  him,  but  he  won't  come." 
(To  hi  eonitmued,) 
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291.  What  was  the  name  given  by  Hezekiah  to 
the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  had  made  for  tbe 
children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  ? 

292.  Why  was  it  that  SS.  Paul  and  Silas  wee 
beaten  and  put  in  prison  at  Philippi  ? 

293.  What  happened  to  the  Assyrians  whom  th« 
king  sent  to  occupy  Samaria  ? 

294.  What  seer  is  stated  to  have  kept  a  kiadd 
grenealogical  record  of  the  events  of  the  lives  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  ? 

295.  Give  some  passage  from  the  prophets  tosbov 
that  Jeroboam  King  of  Israel  held  his  coart  at 
Bethel. 

296.  In  what  way  does  St.  John  the  Baptist  exprea 
his  unworthiness  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ  P 


ANSWBBS  TO   QUESTIONS   ON   PAOB  720. 

281.  "Then  all  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  tbe 
chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before 
the  judgment  seat"  (Acts  rviii  17;  see  also  rerses 
12—17). 

282.  "Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land  (Oerar)  ac^ 
received  in  the  same  year  an  hundredfold  "  (GenesL« 
xxvi.  12). 

283.  St.  Peter  in  Us  first  EpisUe  (1  Peter  I  2i 
25). 

284.  "  Forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses,  th^ 
servant  of  the  Lord,  sent  me  from  Eadesh-baniea  to 
espy  out  the  land"  (Joshua  xiv.  7). 

285.  "  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  big'n 
she  soometh  the  horse  and  his  rider  "  (Job.  rnk.  !$)• 
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THE  THEEE  FLOWERS. 


STRi.NOEB  from  a  fai-off  land. 

Within  my  garden,  waete  and  dried, 

Planted  a  plant  vith  wounded  liand, 
MoiBtened  it  with  hia  blood — and  diedl 


And  from  one  atem  tliree  branchee  ^rew, 
Of  diverse  fasliioa,  wondtons  fair, 

EVom  wliicb  tlie  anmmer  BimbeamB  drew 
Three  lovely  bloasoms  rioh  aad  rare. 
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As  ardent  as  the  morning  light 

That  melts  the  stars  like  flakes  of  snow. 
So  did  one  flower's  intensest  white 

A  lake  of  light  translucent  glow. 

Another  like  a  sapphire  sky. 
And  in  its  heart  a  star  of  white. 

That  shone  and  mirrored  in  the  ey^ 
A  depth  of  colour  infinite. 


The  third  was  like  a  kindling  eye, 

And  smiles  with  heart's  blood  warmly  drawn. 
Or  clouds  of  pearl  and  rosy  dye 

That  sail  and  kindle  in  the  dawn. 

To  grace  the  garden  of  my  heart 

They  caught  the  sunbeams  from  above. 

And  wove  their  tints  with  heavenly  art 
In  one  device — "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love." 

J.  Huis. 
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THE    TflOROUGH    CHRISTIAN. 

BT  THB   BEY.   JAKBS   SPENGB,   D.D.,   AUTHOB  OF   "  HOUBS  WITH   DANIBL/'   BTG. 
I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  xnayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  eren  as  thy  soul  prospeieth."— 3  St  JoB.it,  2. 


*H0  Gains,  was  for  whom  the 
apostle  St.  John  expressed  the 
somewhat  singular  wish  recorded 
in  these  words  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Several  persons  of 
the  same  name  are  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament:  one,  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14);  one, 
of  Macedonia  (Acts  six.  29) ;  and  one,  of  Derbe 
(Acts  XX.  4).  Bat  the  name  was  a  common  one, 
the  same  as  the  Latin  Cains,  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  person  addressed  by  St.  John  with 
any  of  those  bearing  the  same  name  is  simply  a 
matter  of  valueless  conjecture.  Perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  New  Testament  is  there  a  more  complete 
though  concise  testimony  to  the  piety  and  con- 
sistency of  any  Christian  disciple  than  these  words 
supply.  They  describe  a  character  of  rare  ex- 
ceUence  and  worth,  and  give  us  a  portrait  of  a 
thorough  Christian  man.  Gains  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  social  position  and  worldly  sub- 
stance, and  to  have  been  much  respected.  Some 
suppose  that  an  ailing  and  feeble  state  of  health  at 
this  time  suggested  or  dictated  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  apostle's  wish  on  his  behalf.  It  may  have  been 
so,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  it.  There  is 
much  in  St.  John's  wish  for  his  friend  calculated 
to  lead  all  who  read  it  to  thoughtful  reflection.  It 
is  really  a  prayer  for  Gains  that  God  would  give 
him  health  and  outward  prosperity  in  accordance 
with  his  prosperity  of  soul — that  he  might  in  all 
things  prosper  as  truly  as  he  did  in  his  spiritual  life. 
I.  "What  bodily  health  is  we  all  know,  and  how 
great  a  blessing  it  is,  though  that  is  learned  often 
only  when  it  is  taken  away  for  a  time.  Nor  are 
we  ignorant  as  to  what  temporal  prosperity  means, 
involving  success  in  secular  affairs  and  happiness 
in  the  various  relations  of  life.  But  what  is  pros- 
perity of  soul?  The  soul  of  Gaius  was  pros- 
pering, and  St.  John  desired  for  him  prosperity 
in  all  other  things  in  keeping  with  the  spiritual 
prosperity  which  he  enjoyed.  What  are  the 
elements  or  evidences  of  this  prosperity  of  soul  ? 
There  are  signs  by  which  we  can  generally  discern 


bodily  health  and  energy,  and  signs  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  a  man's  worldly  prospority.     Some 
of  the  things  by  which    the  apostle  formed  his 
opinion  and  estimate  of  the  spiritual  life  and  pros- 
perity of   Gains  we  can  find  in   this  very  brief 
Epistle.      There  was  first  the  enthronement  and 
indwelling  of  the   truth.      "  I  rejoiced  greatly," 
says    St.  John,    "when  the  brethren  came  and 
testified  of  that  truth  that  is  in  thee "  (ver.  3).* 
Gains  had  received  the  truth,  and  held  by  it  fondly 
and  resolutely  amidst  temptation  to  error ;  it  was 
enthroned  in  his  heart.      We  can  bo  in  no  doubt 
as  to  what  St.  John  understood  by  "  the  truth " 
which  was  in  Gaius.     *'  We  know,"  he  sajs  in  his 
first  Epistle  (chap.  v.  20),  "  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that 
we  may  know  Him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in 
Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  Hfe."    With  the 
gospel  and  epistles  of  John  before  us,  even  were 
there  no  further  record,  we  could  not  doubt  what 
were  his  ideas  of  **  the  truth."  To  him  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  True  One,  **  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life ; "  and  to  have  the  Saviour  dwelling  by  faith  in 
the  soul  was  to  have  the  truth  of  God  enthroned 
in  the  citadel  of  manhood.    This  was  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  spiritual  prosperity,  and  the  very  ground  of 
the  new  life.    "  Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us  with 
the  word  of  truth."     The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  eternal  Word,  is  to  the  soul  as  food  to 
the  body,  the  means  of  nourishment,  healthy  de- 
velopment, and  growth  into  the  likeness  of  Gk»d. 
Truth,  then — the  truth  of  which  the  Son  of  God  is 
at  once  the  personal  subject  and  the  revealer — is 
essential  to  the  life  and  the  prosperity  of  the  souL 
This  spiritual  blessing    does  not  depend  on   in- 
tellectual speculation,  but  on  truth  dwelling  within, 
assimilating  to  itself  the  thoughts,  desires,  and 
affections  of  our  manhood,  and  achieving  its  holy 
victories  throughout  our  entire  nature*  "  even  as 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

*  *<  Thy  share  of  the  trnthp"  as  tendered  hj  Dean  iifovd. 
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Practical  obedience,  or  holy  consistency  of 
character,  is  a  second  element  and  evidence  of  soul- 
prosperity.  •*  Even,"  says  St.  John  to  GraiaB,  "  as 
thou  walkest  in  the  truth**  (ver.  3).  To  walk  in  the 
truth  involves  a  course  which  includes  all  sides 
of  the  character,  and  all  aspects  of  the  Christian 
life.  It  means  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  and 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  truth,  which  is  "  after  godliness.** 
There  can  be  no  spiritual  prosperity  in  the 
presence  of  cherished  sin,  or  in  the  absence  of 
holy  watchfulness.  Holiness  is  the  evidence  and 
beautiful  efflorescence  of  spiritual  prosperity. 

Again,  the  practical  manifestation  of  love  was 
a  third  evidence  and  element  of  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  Qaius.  **  Thou  doest  Ikithfully  what- 
soever thou  doest  to  the  brethren,  and  to  strangers; 
which  have  borne  witness  of  thy  charity  (love) 
before  the  Church  *'  (vs.  6,  6).  Such  conduct  was 
Christ-like,  and  what  higher  evidence  could  there  be 
of  having  prosperity  of  soul  ?  "  Love  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law  ;'*  "  love  is  the  bond  of  perfectness ;  *' 
"  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God.*'  The 
inspired  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  says 
to  them,  "  We  are  persuaded  of  you  things  that 
accompany  salvation.  For  God  is  not  unrighteous 
to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love,  which  ye 
have  shewed  toward  his  name,  in  that  ye  have 
ministered  to  the  saints^  and  do  minister  **  \Heb. 
vL  9, 10). 

Intelligent  faith  and  holy  conduct,  earnest 
convictions  and  practical  benevolence  for  Christ's 
sake,  constituted  the  highest  evidence  of  godli- 
ness. To  receive  the  truth,  to  abide  in  the  truth, 
to  walk  in  the  truth,  to  spread  the  truth — all  are 
essential  to  the  presence  and  manifestation  of 
sterling  piety.  Such  were  the  signs  in  Gains 
which  St.  John  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  healthy 
spiritual  condition.  We  see,  then,  in  him  the  type 
of  the  thorough  Christian.  The  warmth  of  love 
in  his  heart  was  in  harmony  wich  the  light  of 
truth  in  his  mind,  and  the  purity  of  his  life 
reflected  the  attractive  beauty  of  both.  So  it  is 
still.  The  true  Christian  has  strong  convictions, 
earnest  purposes,  generous  sentiments ;  ho  che- 
rishes holy  affections,  displays  enlightened  zeal, 
and  performs  benevolent  deeds.  The  truth  is  in 
his  soul,  his  words  are  truth  uttered,  his  conduct 
is  truth  acted,  his  character  is  truth  reflected. 
The  beauty  of  truth  charms  him,  its  power  puri- 
fies him,  its  love  constrains  him,  its  harmony 
strengthens  him,  and  its  glory  fills  him  with  glad- 
ness, energy,  and  hope,  so  that  in  and  by  the  truth 
he  lives  in  the  present  for  the  future.  The  con- 
sistent Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man — the 
enemies  of  the  truth  themselves  being  judges. 

II.  The  apostle  desired  for  Gains  outward 
temporal  prosperity,  in  keeping  with  his  healthy 
and  prosperous  spiritual  condition.    In  this  wish, 


placing  as  it  does  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity 
together  in  the  same  human  life,  several  truths 
were  suggested,  to  which  we  do  well  to  give  some 
attention  for  our  own  instruction. 

1.  Temporal  good  is  a  legitimate  and  proper 
object  of  desire.  It  is  not  wrong  to  wish  to  be 
healthy  and  strong,  or  to  be  successful  in  business. 
St.  John  wished  it  for  Gains,  and  we  may  wish 
it  for  \}urselves  and  for  others.  Health  is  better 
than  sickness,  and  strength  is  to  be  chosen  before 
weakness.  God  has  no  pleasure  in  our  indigestion 
or  our  rheumatism,  any  more  than  He  has  in  lying 
lips,  which  are  "  an  abomination  '*  to  Him.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  His  highest  law  that  His  rational 
creatures  should  be  well>  and  it  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly right  to  wish  for  bodily  health.  Moral  and 
spiritual  considerations  often  make  affliction  good 
for  us,  but  our  Divine  Father  has  no  pleasure  in 
chastisement.  He  would  rather  have  His  children 
good  and  obedient  without  the  rod  than  be  in  a 
condition  to  need  it.  So  would  He  rather  have 
them  prosperous  and  happy  than  disappointed  and 
miserable.  Progress  is  His  law,  and  it  pleases 
Him  more  to  see  the  hand  of  the  diligent  making 
rich,  than  to  see  its  labour  fail  and  its  skill  fruit- 
less. Here  also  other  influences  may  come  in  to 
bring  disappointment  and  failure  which  will  issue 
in  our  highest  good;  but  God  would  rather,  for  our 
sake,  have  the  good  with  prosperity  than  the  good 
with  adversity  ahd  sorrow.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, therefore,  to  wish  for  prosperity  in  all 
respects  —  in  bodily  energy,  secular  business, 
domestic  relations,  and  social  and  publio  life. 
There  is  no  solid  reason,  no  religious  reason,  why 
a  Christian  should  not  seek  bodily  and  outward 
prosperity. 

2.  Further,  it  is  manifestly  implied  that  tempo- 
ral prosperity  is  not  incompatible  with  the  highest 
spiritual  prosperity.  They  may  exist  together 
in  the  experience  and  history  of  tho  same  man, 
even  as  John  wished  them  to  exist  together  in  the 
case  of  Gains.  Some,  indeed,  might  be  disposed 
to  think  that  the  apostle's  wish  was  an  unwise  one, 
because  temporal  prosperity  seems  often  a  sad 
hindrance  to  spiritual  progress.  Christ  Himself 
said,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  "  (Matt.  xix.  24).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  practically,  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining healthy,  elevated,  and  progressive  spiritual 
life  amidst  all  kinds  of  worldly  happiness  and 
prosperity  is  very  great,  but  the  thing  is  not  im- 
possible. The  difficulty  lies  in  our  nature,  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  themselves.  There  may 
not  be  many  Gaiuses,  but  happily  there  are  some. 
Would  there  were  more !  Had  St.  John  seen  or 
supposed  that  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  his  friend 
would  suffer  by  an  accession  of  wealth,  or  arobuster 
condition  of  bodily  health,  he  would   not   have 
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wished  for  them  in  his  behalf,  but  he  saw  no  in- 
compatibility between  them.  Gains  was  in  snch 
a  prosperous  spiritual  state  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a 
larger  measure  of  temporal  good  than  he  possessed. 
In  this  fact  doubtless  lay  the  secret  of  the  apostle^s 
wish.  He  took  the  prosperous  condition  of  his  soul 
into  account  when  ho  wished  for  him  temporal 
good  of  all  kinds,  more  than  he  was  at  that  time 
possessing. 

3.  Hence  we  may  learn  that  temporal  pros- 
perity can  be  advantageously  received  and  rightly 
enjoyed  only  on  the  basis  of  true  spiritual  pros- 
perity. Except  the  soul  be  in  a  healthy  spiritual 
state  much  temporal  good  is  more  likely  to  prove 
hurtful  than  advantageous  to  a  man's  highest  in- 
terests. Christ  does  "  not  break  the  bruised  reed," 
nor  "quench  the  smoking  flax,"  but  the  world 
often  does  so.  If  religion  in  the  soul  be  feeble,  if 
piety  be  but  a  weak  and  sickly  plant,  what  is  more 
likely  than  the  accession  of  riches  and  prosperity 
to  inj  ure  it,  and  even  to  crush  it  altogether  ?  Some- 
times we  are  disposed  to  think  we  could  bear  any 
amount  of  wealth,  and  wish  God  would  only  try  us 
with  it.  ^  But  he  knows  our  weakness  better  than 
we  do,  and  holds  back  what  he  sees  would  prove 
our  spiritual  injury  or  ruin  if  we  obtained  it.  This 
should  tend  to  moderate  our  desires  in  relation  to 
all  worldly  good.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  only  those  whose  souls  are  prospering 
receive  outward  good  at  the  hands  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. Oh  no,  it  is  far  otherwise.  Many  have 
secular  wealth  in  abundance  who  are  altogether 
destitute  of  spiritual  life ;  many  have  much  in- 
crease of  worldly  riches  who  are  very  poor  towards 
God ;  multitudes  have  vigorous  bodily  health  who 
give  no  place  to  God  and  His  claims  in  their  hearts. 
They  think  not  of  Him  in  whom  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  We  live  here  in  a 
state  of  probation,  wliere  God  tries  His  children  in 
various  ways,  to  test  their  charact-er  in  relation  to 
Himself.  The  possession  of  wealth  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  outward  prosperity  may  often  involve  a 
grand  test  of  spiritual  character  leading  to  ever- 
lasting issues,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  man 
who  came  to  Christ  asking  the  way  of  life,  and 
went  away  sorrowful  when  the  Saviour  told  him 
to  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor.  He 
was  not  prepared  for  this  course  of  action,  and 
seems  to  have  preferred  keeping  his  wealth  to  fol- 
lowing Jesus.  Though  outward  prosperity  is  by 
no  means  contingent  or  dependent  on  spiritual 
prosperity,  yet  the  possession  of  the  latter  is  the 
only  solid  and  safe  basis  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
former.  We  cannot  in  wisdom  wish  for  the  out- 
ward when  we  are  not  conscious  of  possessing  the 
inward.  This  is  in  practical  harmony  with  the 
words  of  our  Lord  when  he  said,  **  Seek  ye  first 


the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  tmto  you." 

4.    The  measure  of  spiritual  prosperity  may 
be  therefore  viewed  as  a  safe  standard  for  the 
measure  of  temporal  good.      The  spiritual  pros- 
perity of  Gains  dictated  the  apostle's  wish  for  his 
prosperity  in  all  other  directions.      It  is  not  veiy 
often  that,  in  our  good  wishes  for  the  welfi^re  of  ou: 
friends,  we  can  make  the  prosperity  of  their  soaU 
the  standard  of  our  wishes  for  them  in  regard  to 
other  things.  How  would  this  standard  affect  nmnj 
of  ourselves  ?    Would  it  not  be  a  terrible  thing  for 
some  of  us  P     How  poor  and  ailing,  maimed  and 
suffering,  would  many  be  if  they  had  no  more 
bodily  health  or  outward  prosperity   than   they 
have  of  actual  enjoyment  in  communion  with  Goi. 
and  the  exercises  of   spiritual    religion !     They 
would  speedily  be  amongst  the  poorest  and  meant-: 
on  earth.      With  many  Christians  whose  life  i> 
low,  dwarfish,  and  languid  in  divine  things,  bow 
terrible  would  be  the  test  which  St.  John  applie- 
to  Gains  !    If  bodily  health  were  to  be  measure] 
by  the  health  of  the  soul,  would  not  the  dwelliuc- 
of  many  become  as  hospitals,  and   their  bedscf 
ease  be  turned  into  beds  of  disease  and  languishing? 
The  physical  beauty  of  not  a  few  would  give  placv 
to  deformity  and  ugliness,  and    secular    wealth 
would  at  once  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away. 
In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  disease  would 
take  its  departure,  and  the  vigour  of  health  and 
strength  would  come  by  every  avenue  into  iLe 
bodily  frame. 

Would  not  this  wish  of  the  apostle  for  Gaius  be 
a  safe  standard  for  all?  Unless  religion  keep^ 
pace  with  the  measure  of  our  temporal  good,  oar 
spiritual  welfare  is  sure  to  be  endangered  bj  it- 
A  Christian  need  have  no  fear  of  success  in  busincsN 
or  of  abounding  tokens  of  outward  prosperity,  i^^ 
at  the  same  time  he  be  growing  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  dan- 
ger is  to  have  so  much  sail,  as  many  have,  of  out- 
ward prosperity  in  the  voyage  of  life,  and  so  little 
ballast  of  spiritual  piety.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
be  content  with  little,  and  have  weallii  in  God, 
than  to  have  much  worldly  success  while  God  m 
forgotten.  Bodily  health,  even  of  the  best  and 
strongest,  is  but  a  temporal  blessing,  and  secobr 
success  belongs  exclusively  to  this  life,  bai 
spiritual  prosperity  has  its  issues  far  beyond  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal — "  within  the 
veil."  Which  was  the  richer  and  the  happier  mar. 
— Dives,  with  .his  goods  laid  up  for  many  year?, 
but  without  any  conscious  interest  in  the  love  of 
God,  or  Lazarus,  who,  happy  in  the  Maker  as  hi« 
Almighty  Friend,  was  only  fed  from  the  crumbi 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  ?  No  one  ii 
in  doubt  about  the  true  and  just  reply. 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SOBIPTUBE  STOBIEa    SiooND  Sbbies.    No.  12.    The  Tbakbfigubatiok. 


ChofpUr  io  he  read — Matt,  xvU.  (part  of), 

NTEODUCTION.  In  order  to  under- 
Btand  this  etoiy  mnst  go  back  a  little. 
Christ  been  talking  to  His  disciples  as 
usual  about  the  future,  but  had  now 
said  some  hard  things  (see  Matt.  xyi. 
21 — 24).  What  were  thej  expecting  Him  to  do  for 
their  nation  ?  Under  whose  power  were  the  Jews  at 
this  time  ?  So  they  hoped  He  would  prove  indeed  a 
mighty  king,  and  deliTer  them  from  Bonuins.  He  tells 
them  He  is  going  to  Jerusalem.  Is  it  to  be  crowned  P 
What  only  crown  did  He  have  P  Is  it  to  put  down 
Romans?  Ko.  What  is  He  going  forP  (zvi.  21). 
To  suffer  all  that  He  must  suffer  for  our  salvation. 

I.  Ths    Stobt.     (Read  xvii.   l-— 9.)    The  story 
having  been  read,  question  it  out  of  the  children, 
drawing  out   the   following  points.      (1)  The  Ume, 
One  evening,  after  long  day's  work,   as  usual,  of 
healing,  talking,  teaching,  &o.     Can  picture  Christ 
and  disciples  climbing  up  the  mountain,  getting  views 
of  Lake  of  Galilee,  seeing  sun  set,  Btopjong  now  and 
then  to  rest;    at  last  reaching  the  top;  darkness 
coming    on.      (2)    The  persons.     Who  were    they? 
Christ  leading  the  way,  the  others  following  :  who 
were  they  ?     Let  children  name  other  occasions  when 
these  three  were  thus  chosen  out  specially — in  the 
raising  of  Jairas'  daughter,  and  at  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (see  Mark  v.  37^  xiv.  83).     Why  should 
they  be  with  Christ  now?    What  had  Peter  just 
said  ?    What  did  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children 
ask  for  them  ?  (Matt.  zz.  20).     Perhaps  these  three 
thought  more  of  the  kingdom  than  the  others,  so 
were  to  have   a  Gfpecial  lesson  about  it.     (3)  The 
vision.    What  did  they  see  ?  (Mark  viii.  3).     Try  and 
picture  the   scene:    the  mountain-top;    Christ  and 
three  apostles ;  the  bright  cloud  suddenly  descends ; 
His  face   suddenly  lighted  up  like  the  sun;   His 
raiment  suddenly  shining;  how  different  to  usual! 
How  had  Christ  lived  with  His  disciples  ?     Poor  and 
despised;  sometimes  no  food,  no  lodg^ing;   a  poor 
man.     Now  they  see  Him  in  glory,  what  will  they 
think  of  Him  and  His  kingdom  ?     It  must  be  a  real 
kingdom,  and  it  must  be  a  glorious  kingdom !     But 
who  else  are  here  ?    Whence  do  they  come  ?    What 
was  there  remarkable  about  Moses  and  Elias  ?    How 
were  they  like  Christ  ?    Where  did  Moses  fast,  and 
where  Elijah  ?  (1  Kings  ziz.).    Remind  of  Moses' 
mysterious  way  of  leaving  this  world,  and  of  El^ah's 
translation  (2  Kings  ii.).      What  is  Moses  often 
called?     Moses  there  as  lawgiver,   and  El^ah  as 
representing   prophets — fit  companions  for  Christ. 
What  did  He  say  about  the  law  and  prophets  P  (Matt. 
V.  17).     (4)  The  conversation,    Kow  the  apostles  hear 
Christ  and  Moses  and  Elias  talking :  what  are  they 
talking  about  ?    Surely  about  His  glory,  His  kiog- 


dom.  His  power.  No !  (see  Luke  iz.  31)  about  His 
death.  But  was  there  no  glory  in  it  ?  (Heb.  zii.  2, 
ii.  9).  Yes;  but  not  the  glory  they  expected — the 
glory  of  saving  souls,  not  merely  of  delivering  bodies 
from  power  of  Romans.  While  the  conversation 
continued,  what  did  the  apostles  do  ?  Eyes  daszled 
with  brightness,  fell  asleep;  woke  up  presently,  in 
time  to  see  Moses  and  Elias  depart  (Luke  ix.  33). 
Now  Peter  joins  in :  what  does  he  ask  ?  Why  does 
he  want  three  tents  ?  How  delightful  to  stay  there 
always;  no  more  long  travels;  no  more  taking  up  of 
cross ;  but  to  stop  always  and  see  glory  of  Christ ! 
What  happens  while  he  is  speaking  ?  Another  bright 
doud  comes  over  all;  another  voice — whose  is  it? 
Now  they  are  indeed  afraid.  Who  had  heard  God's 
voice  before  in  a  mountain?  As  Israelites,  so  the 
apostles.  Now  fall  on  faces  in  worship,  and  listen. 
Once  more  hear  a  voice — ^whose  is  it  ?  (Matt.  xvii.  7). 
Jesus  speaks  and  touches  them ;  they  knew  His  voico 
— ^listen,  look  up.  Jesus  is  alone  with  them;  no 
more  fear :  they  descend  with  Him. 

II.  ^Thb  Lessons.  {1}  The  Ume,  TeH  the  children 
this  occurred  towards  the  end  of  Christ's  ministry. 
When  had  voice  of  God  been  heard  before  calling 
Christ  His  Son  ?  (Matt.  iii.  17).  So  now,  as  He  draws 
near  the  end,  to  strengthen  Him ;  He  knew  all  that 
was  coming,  so  received  comfort  from  communion 
with  God.  Just  so  with  all ;  when  something  coming 
to  us  which  we  dread — e.g.,  leaving  home,  going 
amongst  strangers,  some  illness  coming  on,  some 
death  approaching,  if  seek  God,  shall  find  Him  veny 
near;  perhaps  shall  have  some  special  sense  given 
of  TT^a  presence,  causing  face  to  shine  and  heart 
to  rejoice;  therefore  learn  a  lesson  of  comfort.  (2) 
The  place.  Where  was  the  Transfiguration  ?  So  in^ 
prayer,  soul  rises  to  God,  will  find  God.  Whose 
voices  shall  we  hear  ?  How  does  God  speak  ?  By 
the  law,  hear  it  (see  Ps.  cxix.);  by  the  prophets^ 
(Heb,  i.  1),  hear  them;  by  His  Son,  hear  Him 
(Heb.  i.  2).  Going  to  God  in  this  sph-it,  with  humi^ 
lity,  reverence,  teachableness,  will  be  taught,  cheered, 
comforted.  (3)  The  converscUion,  What  was  it 
about?  This  lesson  still  to  be  learned.  Glory  in 
suffering  (James  i.  2) ;  glory  in  patience  (1  Peter  ii. 
20);  glory  in  self-denial  for  Christ's  sake;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  glory  in  heaven,  harps  of  gold,  glory  of 
God,  endless  bliss.     Shall  this  be  ours  P 

QuesiUms  to  he  answered, 

1.  What  did  the  disciples  expect  Christ  to  be  ? 

2.  Who  were  with  Him  on  the  mount,  and  what 
was  there  remarkai>le  about  them  ^  « 

3.  Describe  ihe  vision. 

4.  What  was  the  oonyersation  about? 

5.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  the  story? 


THE  QUIVER. 


BTTTH    TO    NAOMI. 


URID  ue  not  leave  thee,  mother  dear, 

^J^      Thj  coaiiti7  ahall  be  mine, 

^±3/  Tlioee  Bunuy  plains  mj  heart  shall  cheer. 

Where  dingi  tb;  oatire  viae; 
Oh,  chide  me  not,  for  I  am  bent 

On  following  thy  feet. 
No  words  can  move  mj  firm  intent. 

Then  do  not  thus  entreat. 
To  leaTe  thee  in  thy  widowed  years. 

Sad,  childless,  and  alone. 
Would  fill  mine  eyes  with  burning  tears. 

Were  I  as  hard  aa  stone ! 
Do  I  not  lore  thee  passing  well? 

Did  I  not  love  tl^  son  7 
And  oanst  thou  bear  to  eaj  farewell 

To  me  his  cheriaked  one  7 


I  tiew  thy  calm  and  thonghtfol  brow, 

I  read  thy  earnest  eye. 
And  think  our  Hahlon's  spirit  now 

Shines  through  them  from  the  sky  j 
Then  tell  me  not  to  tany  here. 

And  call  another  lord, 
Uy  loTO  died  on  thy  dead  son's  bier. 

As  music  leaves  a  chord. 

Thy  great  Jehovah  hears  my  vow. 

And  He  will  bleu  out  way ; 
To  Hint  alone  my  kne«  ahall  bow 

At  night  and  early  day; 
Thy  father's  God  who  gave  xa  breath. 

Sheds  light  on  vhat  I  do : 
There's  hat  the  iaj  hand  of  death 

Shall  ever  port  ns  two.         Jakb  Dixor. 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 


CHAPTEE  LI. 

AST  DE  L-ISLE  was  too 

experienced    a   nurse  not 

to  see  at   once   that   the 

first  thing  to  be  done  for 

the  anhappy  Laura  Bi'ont 

was  to  lessen  her  physical 

discomfort,     before      she 

made    any    attempt    to 

ind.     She  therefore    per- 

0  drink  a  little  wine,  and 

her  face  and   hands  with 

smoothing  back    the  long 

ig  over  her  burning  fore- 

„  kthering  it  into  a  net,  so 

RE  to  be  out  of  the  way;  then  she  shook  np  the  pillows, 

and  raised  Laara  sufSi^ently  to  enable  her  to  sit  up 

in  the  bed,  and,  finally,  she  lifted  the  sleeping  ehild 

very  tenderly  in  her  arms,   and  placed  it  where  it 

oould  lie  more  comfortably,  and  give  Laura  greater 

freedom  of  movement.     She  managed,  too,  to  open 

the  high  window,  so  aa  to  relieve    the  oppressive 

atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  when  all  these  arrange- 

ments  were  completed,  she  came  and  sat  down  beside 

Uie  poor  changed  Lorelei,  and  took  her  hand  lovingly 

"  Oh,  Hary ! "  sighed  the  invalid,  who  had  itat«hed 
all  her  gentle  movements  with  tearfnl  eyes ;  "  it  is 
like  a  breath  of  sweet  air  from  heaven  to  have  yon 
moving  round  me ;  yon  look  so  fresh  and  pure,  and 
snow-white  as  an  angel,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
wickedness  and  misery  this  wretched  room  contains. 
I  wniMt  nnderatand  how  yon  have  oome  here ;  why 


P  "  TKIBD,"  "  on*  Un  OMLT,"  BTC. 

did  they  bring  me  your  name  as  Comtesse  dc  I'lslef 
Are  you  married?  and  to  whomP" 

"  To  Bortrand  Liale '."  said  Mary,  very  softJy,  and 
averting  her  eyes  from  Laura's  face.  Over  which  her 
words  brought  an  angry  SuBh  for  a  moment;  but  il 
soon  faded,  and  Lurline  gave  a  weary  sigh. 

"I  might  have  guessed  it,"  she  said;  "but  how 
does  that  make  you  a  countess  ?  " 

"  Bertiand  haa  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  his  family,  by  the  death  of  his  unole." 

"  I  never  knew  that  he  had  any  prospects  of  that 
kind,"  said  Laura. 

"He  did  not  know  it  himself,"  repli(d  Mai7i 
"be  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  chateau 
or  the  property  tillhe  visited  bis  uncle  last  autumn, 
and  soon  after  he  came  into  possession." 

"  Then  he  is  wealthy  now,  I  suppose,  and  a  peer 
of  France?"  , 

"Tes,"  said  Maij,  simply;  "but,  dear  Laura,  do 
not  let  us  speak  of  such  matters  now.  when  you  an 
so  ill." 

"  Ob,  the  irony  of  fate  !  "  exclaimed  Lanm.  Qioging 
up  her  armswilb  a  gesture  of  despair ;  "andthisvas 
really  the  position  I  abandoned  when  I  discarded 
Sertrand  Lisle  because  he  had  become  a  poor  soldier '. 
I  gave  up  the  rich  Comte  de  L'Isle  to  end  my  days 
as  a  beggar  in  a  garret !  "  She  finug  herself  ronnd, 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  groaucd  aloud. 

"  Dear  Laura  I  "  said  Stary,  earnestly,  "  if  yon  are 
indeed  bo  ill  that  you  think  yonr  life  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  yon  have  no  need  surely  to  trouble  yourself 
abont  earthly  riches  and  honours;  they  ar«  at  all 
times  utterly  valudasa  compared  with  that  peaoe  in 
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immortality,  which  aJone  can  avail  any  one  of  ns  at 
the  last." 

"  Yes«  yon  are  right/'  she  answered^  tnming  slowly 
round ;  "  if  that  awful  hateful  mystery  of  death  is 
coming  npon  me — from  which  I  would  fly  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  if  I  could-^nothing  matters  much  in  my 
past  life,  except  my  wickedness.  But  where  am  I  to 
find  peace,  or  hope,  or  pity  in  that  other  world  which 
they  say  is  the  presence  of  God  ?  Mary,  I  see  many 
frightful  Yisions  in  my  feverish  nights — serpents 
crawling  about  me,  and  demons  mocking  me,  but  the 
most  hideous  sight  of  ail  is  the  spectacle  of  my  own 
soul.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  the  remotest  idea 
how  bad  I  have  been ! " 

We  all  need  to  repent,  Laura." 
Bepent !  I  do  not  know  if  I  de,  rightly ;  I  repent 
of  everything  which  has  brought  me  to  such  a 
pass  as  this,  but  I  cannot  teU  if  it  is  repentance 
which  will  avail  in  the  sight  of  God.  How  can 
I  suppose  the  all-pure  Gk>d  will  ever  look  on  me 
with  pardon  or  compassion,  when  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  sit  there  beside  me,  Mary,  if  you 
knew  what  my  sins  have  been,  even  only  against 
yourself ! " 

"  It  could  not  make  the  smallest  difference  to  me, 
Laura;  it  is  all'  past  and  forgotten;  do  not  let  us 
speak  of  it." 

"  But  do  you  know  that  I  parted  you  and  Bertrand 
by  a  systematic  course  of  falsehood,  in  order  to  win 
him  to  myself?"  said  Laura,  with  a  bitterness 
against  herself  which  caused  her  to  use  her  natural 
frankness  of  speech  for  the  purpose  of  self-accu- 
sation. 

"  God  brought  us  back  to  each  other/'  said  Mary, 
gently;  "  so  yoU  need  think  of  it  no  more." 

"  I  doubt  if  Bertrand  would  be  as  forgiving  as  you 
are,  Mary.  He  mu9t  hate  and  despise  me,  and  so 
must  poor  John  Femberton." 

For  a  moment  Mary  started,  to  hear  the  dead 
spoken  of  thus,  and  then  remembered  that  Lurline 
Dould  not  possibly  know  of  the  catastrophe  which 
bad  put  an  end  to  that  noble  life  during  the  siege 
of  Faris ;  she  determined  to  say  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time,  when  Laura  was  so  much  excited, 
in  the  hope  that  when  she  did  tell  her  all  the  history 
of  John's  blessed  passage  to  his  rest,  it  might  help  to 
draw  this  wayward  spirit  nearer  to  the  Saviour  whom 
he  had  loved  so  weU.  Mary  could  remember  his  very 
look  and  accent,  when  he  had  begged  her  so  earnestly 
to  try  and  bring  poor  Lurline  to  the  light  and  truth, 
if  ever  she  had  the  opportunity.  Perhaps  his  prayers 
had  obtained  this  meeting  for  her,  Mary  thought,  and 
when  a  fitting  moment  came,  she  would  do  her  best 
to  carry  out  his  generous  wishes  for  the  woman  who 
had  destroyed  all  his  earthly  happiness. 

"They  do  despise  me!  they  do  hate  me !  I  see 
you  cannot  deny  it,  Mary!"  said  Laura,  excitedly, 
mistaking  altogether  the  reason  of  her  friend's 
silence,  "  and  they  are  right.    I  behaved  shamefully 


to  them  both.  I  deceived  them,  for  I  cared  nothing 
for  either  of  them ;  I  never  loved  but  one  man  truly, 
years  ago,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
I  was  utterly  false  to  John  and  to  Bertrand,  when  I 
pretended  they  had  won  my  affection,  and  I  betrayed 
them  without  a  pang — ^first  one,  and  then  the  other, 
when  it  suited  my  purpose.  I  see  all  the  hatefulness 
of  my  conduct  now  as  well  as  they  can,  but  you  can 
tell  them  that  they  have  their  revenge,  Mary.  Here 
I  am,  in  this  wretched  hole,  dying — dying!  going 
before  the  awful  judgment-seat  of  God ;  and  I  am 
terrified,  I  am  appalled!  What  hope  have  IP  I 
am  lost !  Yes,  I  am  hopelessly  lost ! "  and  her  voice 
rose  to  a  shriek,  as  she  tossed  her  arms  about,  and 
gazed  wildly  upward. 

Mary  took  hold  of  her  hands,  drawing  them  firmly 
down  into  the  soft  steady  grasp  of  her  own,  and, 
looking  at  the  feverish  violently-agitated  woman 
with  a  calm  and  decision  which  had  an  instantaneous 
effect,  she  said  distinctly,  "  Laura»  you  must  compose 
yourself,  that  we  may  talk  quietly  over  your  position 
and  prospects.    Will  you  listen  to  me  calmly  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  like/'  said  Laura,  wearily. 
"I  can  lie  still  as  long  as  you  are  beside  me;  the 
sight  of  your  peaceful  face  makes  me  feel  safe." 

'^  Then  let  me  tell  you,  first,  that  I  think  you  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  yourself  to  be  dying.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  illness  and  death 
lately,  and  I  feel  convinced  you  have,  at  present  at 
least,  no  fatal  symptoms." 

"  I  am  sure  I  feel  ill  enough  to  be  dying,  Mary," 
said  Lurline,  pushing  back  the  hair  from  her  fore- 
head ;  "  I  am  so  weak,  and  I  am  alwaj^  light-headed 
at  Bight,  and  every  day  I  hear  that  dreadful  old 
woman  who  waits  on  me  say  to  the  men  who  want 
to  turn  me  out, '  Wait  a  little  longer,  and  she  is  sure 
to  die!'" 

"  Poor  dear ! "  said  Mary,  compassionately,  "  it  has 
been  miserable  for  you  to  be  left  to  such  a  nurse, 
but  no  doubt  she  said  it  because  she  wanted  to 
continue  in  charge  of  you,  so  as  to  get  the  pay- 
ment. We  shall  take  you  out  of  her  hands  now, 
you  may  be  sure ;  and  I  stiU  think,  though  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  fever,  and  are  very  much  ex- 
hausted, that  you  are  in  no  especial  danger.  With 
care  and  good  nursing,  I  believe  you  will  soon 
recover." 

"  I  don't  think  I  wish  it,  Mary/'  said  Laura,  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  "  I  am  afraid  to  die 
— ^horribly  afraid — ^because  of  my  wickedness,  but  I  am 
almost  as  much  afraid  of  coming  back  to  a  hopeless 
poverty-stricken  miserable  life.  What  have  I  to 
live  for  now  ?  " 

"Tour  child,  Laura!  Surely  you  have  not  for- 
gotten it ! "  said  Mary. 

"  Poor  little  helpless  mite !  I  think  it  would  be 
happier  for  it  to  die  too,  than  to  live  to  have  me 
for  its  mother ! " 

''  Not  if  you  fit  yourself,  as  you  may,  to  bring  it 
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np  worthily;  and  there  la  your  husband,  Lurline," 
fihe  added;  in  a  low  voice. 

Laura  turned  her  head  away.  "  I  do  not  lore  him ; 
I  never  did ! " 

**  Still,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  with  him ;  and  if  you 
try  to  please  him,  affection  may  grow  up  between 
you." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  me  with  him  now ; 
he  wanted  me  to  come  too,  when  he  escaped  that 
night,  and  I  was  so  enraged  because  he  had  reduced 
me  to  poverty  that  I  refused.  Then  he  said  his 
failure  was  chiefly  my  fault,  and  we  parted  in  anger. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now." 

"  Did  he  not  give  you  any  address  to  which  you 
could  write  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  did,  a  place  in  New  York ;  but  it  is  no 
use,  Mary,  I  am  not  good  like  you ;  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  a  life  of  privation  and  wretchedness. 
I  think  death  would  be  happiest  for  me,  if  only  I  am 
not  punished  hereafter.  I  am  so  tired  of  suffering ! " 
And  she  flung  herself  back  in  the  bed,  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

Mary  rose,  and  knelt  down  by  her  side,  stroking 
her  cheek  with  her  soft  hand. 

"  Laura,  dear,  you  are  completely  worn-out  now. 
and  you  must  not  talk  any  more;  you  need  some 
strengthening  food  more  than  anything  else  at  this 
moment,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  that  imme- 
diately, but  I  want  yon  just  to  grant  me  one  request. 
Will  you  let  me  take  care  of  you  now,  and  manage 
everything  for  you,  as  I  think  best,  at  least  while 
you  are  so  weak  ?  I  feel  sure  I  can  make  you  willing 
to  live  again,  when  you  are  better,  and  away  from  this 
place.     May  I  do  what  I  like  with  you,  Lurline  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  dear  sweet  little  Mary,"  she  said,  bending 
forward  to  kiss  her;  "you  are  the  only  friend,  the 
only  hope  I  have  in  the  world ;  how  can  I  thank  you 
enough,  if  you  wiU  indeed  be  burdened  with  the  care 
of  such  a  one  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  That  is  well !  "  said  Mary,  brightly ;  "  then,  dear, 
I  shall  go  at  once  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
you,  and  you  shall  soon  be  very  differently  placed." 

"  But  you  will  not  stay  long  away  from  me,  will 
you?  I  feel  as  if  I  oould  not  let  you  go."  And 
Laura  held  her  tight  with  her  burning  hands. 

*'  Only  a  very  little  while ;  do  not  be  afraid ;  and  I 
shall  send  back  Justine,  my  maid,  to  you,  almost 
immediately,  with  some  fruit  and  nourishing  food, 
and  she  shall  stay  with  you  till  I  come  again." 

"  Oh  then,  I  can  bear  it,"  said  LurUne,  "  if  I  am 
not  left  alone  any  more  with  that  cruel  old  woman ! " 
and  she  relaxed  her  hold.  Mary  stooped  to  kiss  her, 
and  then  quietly  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LH. 
SwiPTLT,  as  if  her  feet  were  winged,  Mary  de  L'lsle 
ran  up  the  long  staircase  at  the  hotel,  and  into  the 
private  sitting-room  where  Bertrand  was  waiting  for 


her,  apparently  with  no  small  impatience,  as  he  was 
pacing  discontentedly  to  and  fro,  glancing  oat  of  the 
window  every  moment. 

"  Ah,  my  darling,  here  you  aie  at  last ! "  he  ex- 
claimed,  catching  hold  of  her  hands;  "I  cannot 
think  how  I  ever  managed  to  live  without  yon,  Mary, 
though  it  is  not  long,  certainly,  since  I  have  had  you 
for  my  own.  It  has  seemed  to  me  such  an  immense 
time  since  you  went  away  this  morning." 

'*  I  wanted  so  much  to  come  back  sooner,  dearest, 
but  I  could  not  leave  poor  unhi^py  Laura.  Oh, 
Bertrand,  I  am  so  glad  we  are  rich ! " 

"  That  means  that  we  are  to  pay  a  gt«at  deal  for 
this  very  undeserving  Lorelei,  I  am  Bare/'  said 
Bertrand,  with  a  smile. 

"I  do  not  think  she  is  undeserving  now,"  said 
Mary ;  "  she  is  so  miserable,  and  she  blames  herself 
in  all  ways,  as  much  as  any  one  oould  do." 

"  She  has  some  reason,"  said  Bertrand,  sternly ; 
"  but,  Mary,  is  she  really  dying  ?  " 

"  Ko,  I  think  not,  though  she  believes  it  herself ; 
but  she  will  require  great  care  and  good  nursing. 
You  never  saw  anything  so  hopelessly  wretched  as 
her  present  position." 

"  And  of  oourse  you  have  been  making  all  sorts  of 
plans  for  her  relief  ?  "  said  Bertrand. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  for  I  am  sure  she  would  die  if  she 
were  left  there  neglected  and  forsaken.  She  says 
herself  she  has  no  one  in  the  world  now  exoept  oar> 
selves.     No  doubt  her  father  is  dead." 

"  And  Mrs.  Wyndham  gone  back  to  live  with  her 
brother ;  I  heard  she  meant  to  do  so.  She  will  not 
trouble  herself  about  her  step-daughter,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  Lurline  does  not  deserve  much  mercy  at 
her  hands,  any  more  than  she  does  at  yoars  or 
mine." 

"  But  we  are  going  to  help  her  ?"  said  Mary,  coax- 
ingly^  as  she  passed  her  hands  round  Bertrand's  arm, 
and  drew  him  down  to  a  seat  beside  her.  "  Come 
and  sit  down,  darling  Bertrand,  and  let  me  tell  you 
all  I  want  to  do  for  her." 

''I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  joa 
mean  to  nurse  her  yourself,  Mary.  Yoa  will  be 
sacrificing  me  to  her  altogether  if  yon  do." 

"  As  if  I  could  ever  sacrifice  you  ! "  she  answered, 
tenderly.  "You  first,  Bertrand,  ever  and  in  all 
ways ;  so  long  as  life  lasts  you  will  find  it  so  with 
me,  and  I  never  thought  of  leaving  yen  to  go  to 
Lurline  for  more  than  a  few  hours  each  day." 

"But  I  am  due  at  Chftteau  de  Tlsle  next  week, 
little  wife,  and  I  am  not  going  there  without  yon." 

"  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if  you  did,"  she  said, 
smiling  up  int«  his  troubled  fase.  "Now  listen* 
Bertrand  mine,  and  you  will  see  how  nicely  it  oan  all 
be  managed.  Poor  Laura  must  not  be  left  a  day 
longer  under  the  core  of  that  Italian  woman,  who  is 
quite  cruel  to  her,  and  in  that  miserable  plaoe.  I 
wish  that  we  should  at  once  take  rooms  for  her  in 
some  quiet  respectable  house,  and  move  her  then 
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this  afternoon,  having  first  taken  a  doctor  to  see  her, 
that  he  may  authorise  her  removal,  as  I  am  sure  any 
sensible  medical  man  wonld.  Then  we  must  get  him 
to  send  in  a  proper  nurse,  and  Justine,  who  is  with 
her  now,  can  stay  till  she  comes.  And  then, 
Bertrand — and  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  it 
— I  want  you  to  telegraph  to  nurje  Parry,  and  ask 
her  to  come  and  take  care  of  poor  LurHne  when  we 
go  home  next  week." 

"  Ah,  that  is  an  excellent  idea,  Mary ;  what  a  wise 
little  woman  you  are  !  But  will  the  Brunots  consent 
to  part  with  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  she  is  really  not  required  there  now,  I 
believe,  as  Madame  Brunot  is  getting  quite  well  in 
the  atmosphere  of  happiness  which  has  surrounded 
her  since  her  husband's  return." 

"  And  I  suppose  the  dear  old  nurse  herself  would 
always *do  anything  in  the  world  we  Uked  to  ask  her, 
though  she  used  to  anathematise  the  Wyndhams 
with  all  her  heart ! "  said  Bertrand,  laughing. 

"  That  was  because  she  thought  I  was  not  happy 
with  them ;  but  she  is  tolerably  well  satisfied  about 
me  now,  Bertrand,  and  she  will  be  only  very  sorry 
for  poor  miserable  Lurline." 

"  And  what  is  to  happen  next  ?  Are  nurse  Parry 
and  Mrs.  Brant  tto  live  all  their  lives  in  rooms 
provided  for  them  in  this  city  by  your  humble 
servant  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  tax  your  good-nature  quite 
80  long  as  that,  said  Mary,  laughing.  "I  hope  that 
eventually  Laura  will  return  to  her  husband.  She 
can  only  be  happy  if  she  does  her  duty  to  him  and  to 
her  child ;  but  before  she  can  be  brought  to  that,  I 
know  she  must  change  very  much  from  what  she  is 
now,  although  she  is  already  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  brilliant  Lorelei  you  knew." 

''I  suppose  she  has  lost  her  factitious  beauty, 
which  never  was  real,  and  has  grown  old  and  ugly," 
said  Bertrand,  who  was  certainly  not  disposed  to 
think  charitably  of  the  woman  who  had  deceived 
him.  "And  that  is  all  the  difference:  I  do  not 
believe  she  can  change  her  false  selfish  nature." 

"  But  the  grace  of  God  can,"  said  Mary*  softly ; 
"  and  this  is  just  the  part  of  the  whole  matter  con- 
cerning which  I  am  the  most  anxious,  Bertrand ;  we 
shall  do  very  little  for  poor  Lurline  if  we  only  remove 
her  from  her  temporal  miseries,  unless  we  can  also 
help  her  to  filid  the  only  source  of  real  happiness 
and  hope." 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  do  more 
than  most  people  in  the  way  of  converting  sinners, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  make  a  Christian  of 
Laura  Wyndham." 

"  I  shall  incur  a  grievous  responsibility,  and  fail  in 
a  mission  most  solemnly  confided  to  me,  if  I  do  not," 
said  Mary,  in  a  tremulous  tone. 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  child?"  said 
Bertrand,  surprised ;  "  you  speak  as  gravely  as  if  you 
had  been  appointed  to  some  office  in  the  Church  for 


the  reformation  of  careless  and  ungodly  women. 
What  special  responsibility  can  you  have  with  regard 
to  Lurline,  excepting  the  fact  that  she  has  injnied 
you?" 

"  I  have  been  given  a  charge  almost  from  th« 
other  world,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  her, 
and  I  have  longed  so  much  for  an  opportunity  d 
acquitting  myself  of  it,  and  now  I  believe  it  has 
been  almost  miraculously  sent  to  me." 

"You  are  speaking  in  riddles,  Mary;  do  ezphdn 
yourself." 

"Yes,  dear  Bertrand.  I  wish  I  had  told  joa 
before,  as  I  f uUy  meant  to  do ;  but  it  was  a  subject 
I  felt  to  be  almost  sacred,  and  we  have  been  so  gay 
and  happy,  I  did  not  care  to  allude  to  it.  Now,  jod 
shall  hear  it  all,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  am  anie, 
glad  as  I  should  be  to  make  her  happier,  I  would  not 
wish  to  assume  any  responsibility  with  regard  to  her 
from  which  I  could  escape,  but  it  is  in  the  name  of 
poor  John  Pemberton  that  I  am  called  to  act." 

"  Did  he  really  still  think  of  her  when  you  nw 
him  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  her  cruel  treatment  of 
him?" 

"Oh  yes,  as  far  as  this  world  was  concerned;  she 
was  to  the  last  his  one  thought,  his  one  care.  I 
am  not  sure  if  you  know  all  his  inner  history, 
Bertrand — the  history  of  his  soul,  in  fact?" 

"Probably  I  do  not;  he  never  gave  me  his  oon- 
fidence,  and  I  suppose  he  did  to  you,  most  fully." 

"  I  think  he  did,"  said  Maiy,  simply ;  "  we  were 
together  very  often  in  our  care  of  the  sick  and  poor, 
and  we  were  both  brought  so  near  to  death  during 
that  terrible  siege,  that  we  could  hardly  bear  to  talk 
of  anything  but  matters  which  concerned  the  life  to 
come.  Gradually  I  came  to  understand  John's  hidden 
existence  quite  well,  though  he  never  actually 
explained  it  to  me  in  detail.  Before  he  ever  av 
Lurline,  he  believed  himself  to  have  been  drawn  in 
very  special  love  to  his  Saviour,  and  to  have  received 
from  Him  a  call  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  Grod  in  the  sacred  ministry.  Into  the 
pure  peace  and  joy  which  this  self-dedication  gave 
him,  his  passionate  affection  for  Laura  came  Itke 
the  fiery  blast  of  the  hot  simoom,  drying  up  all  the 
springs  of  heavenly  aspiration,  and  withering  ha 
generous  impulses  to  a  life  of  toil  and  glorious  abne- 
gation. He  forgot  all  for  her;  he  ceased  to  desi» 
aught  on  earth  but  her  love,  or  to  have  any  other 
purpose  but  to  win  her,  at  whatever  cost.  He  became 
faithless,  even  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be  s 
Gh)d-given  vocation,  and  then  the  mercy  of  his  Lord 
struck  suddenly  across  his  downward  path,  and  she 
betrayed  him.  At  onoe  he  learned  what  she  was, 
what  he  himself  had  been,  and  all  that  he  had  lost 
through  her  fatal  fascination.  He  never  saw  her  ftd 
again,  but  he  turned  back  to  his  God  Btiaightw^y, 
with — oh,  Bertrand,  how  can  I  tell  you  with  whai 
heart-wrung  penitence,  what  deep  humility,  what  in- 
tense overwhelming  desire  to  enter  once  more  into  a 
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liying  union  with  F^^  who  was  his  only  and  eternal 
joy,  and  whom  in  a  brief  madness  he  had  forsaken ! 
His  remorse,  his  agony,  cannot  be  told.     He  did  not 
feel  that  he  dared  to  offer  himself  for  the  ministry 
till  he  had  proved  the  reality  of  his  repentance  by  a 
service  of  suffering.      For  this  reason  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  there,  Bertrand,  he  so  lived  night  and  day 
in  heart  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord,  even  while  with  all 
his  strength  he  was  toiling  for  Him  in  the  outer  world, 
that  he  won  to  himself  the  great  blessing  of  a  power 
of  love  to  his  Master  which  seemed  actually  to  draw 
him  out  of  life  into  the  arms  of  Christ.     You  will 
think  me  fanciful,  I  know,  my  husband,  but  his 
longing  to  pass  into  the  immediate  presence  of  his 
Saviour  was  so  intense  that  I  do  really  believe  it 
attracted  to  him  the  bullets  which  freed  his   soul 
from  its  earthly  prison.   And  so,  in  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  Lurline:   I  believe  that  it  has  been  his 
prayers  which  have  brought  me  to  her  side  this  day ; 
for  he  had  but  one  desire,  so  far  as  this  world  was 
concerned,  and  that  was  the  intense  longing  that 
Laura  might  herself  be  turned  from  darkness  unto 
light.     He  spoke  to  me  of  this  very  shortly  before 
his  death.     He  knew  that  to  him  it  could  never  be 
given  to  do  more  than  pray  for  her,  as  he  did  un- 
ceasingly ;   for  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to 
place  himself  within  the  sphere  of  her  attraction 
again,  and,  therefore,  he  laid  it  upon  me,  in  the  most 


solemn  manner,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  Laura 
home  to  her  God,  if  I  ever  had  the  opportunity.  I 
undertook  the  charge,  Bertrand ;  his  earnestness 
acted  upon  me  with  a  sort  of  magnetic  power,  and 
I  could  not  have  refused,  even  had  I  wished  it.  But 
I  thought  it  most  likely  I  should  never  come  across 
her  on  this  earth  again,  and  now  that  I  have  so  un- 
expectedly been  brought  to  her,  I  do  entirely  believe, 
Bertrand,  that  it  is  in  answer  to  John's  prayers  for 
her,  incessantly  offered  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  for  the  same  reason  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  bring  her  back  to  her  Redeemer;  for, 
although  personally  I  should  be  utterly  weak  and 
incapable  of  such  a  task,  yet  I  do  think  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  accomplish  it  by  means  of  Pemberton 
himself.  I  think '  his  beautiful  history  will  touch 
her  heart  as  with  a  ray  of  divine  light.  She  does 
not  even  know  at  present  that  he  Is  dead,  or  anything 
of  the  Hfe  he  led  after  he  parted  from  her;  but, 
surely,  when  I  have  told  her  all,  as  I  hope  to  do,  she 
too  will  leaxn  to  desire  that  Deathless  Love  for 
which  he  was  so  glad  to  die.'* 

And  as  Mary  remembered  the  look  that  had  been 
on  John  Pemberton's  face  when  he  spoke  to  her  of 
his  longing  to  depart,  but  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  the  tears  rose  suddenly  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
hid  her  face  upon  her  husband's  shoulder. 

{To  he  contunud,) 


"ABOUT    ilY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BT  THOMAS  ABCHSB. 
WITH    THE    PBISONEB. 


HAT  is  the  first  greeting  which  a  con- 
vict receives  when  he  or  she  is  dis- 
charged from  prison  ? 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  shivering, 
shrinking,  bewildered  feeling  of  the  man  or 
Tvoman  who,  after  undergoing  a  term  of  penal 
servitude,  some  of  it  passed  in  hours  of  solitary 
confinement,  has  all  this  great  city  suddenly 
opened  again,  with  its  wilderness  of  streets,  its 
crowd  of  unfamiliar  faces,  its  tremendous  tempta- 
tions, its  few  resources  for  the  friendless  and  the 
suspected,  its  great  broad  thoroughf^^res,  where 
on  every  sido  may  be  seen  evidences  of  wealth  and 
plenty;  where  the  tavern  and  the  gin-shop  offer  a 
temporary  solace  to  the  wretched;  and  where,  also, 
in  every  neighbourhood,  there  are  foul  slums  in 
which  vice  finds  companionship,  and  the  career 
of  dishonesty  and  crime  can  be  resumed  without 
difficulty  or  delay. 

Those  who  have  stood  outside  the  walls  of 
Clerkenwell  or  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  and  have 
watched  the  opening  of  th6  gates,  whence  the 
prisoners  emerge  into  a  freedom  which  is  almost 
paralysing  in  its  first  effeots.  will  tell  you  how  the 


appearance  of  these  poor  wretches  is  greeted  in 
low  muttered  tones  by  silent  slouching  men  and 
women  who  await  their  coming.  How,  after  very 
few  words  of  encouragement  and  welcome,  they  are 
taken  off  to  some  adjacent  public-house,  there  to 
celebrate  their  liberation ;  and  how,  almost  before 
a  word  is  spoken,  the  male  prisoner  is  provided 
with  a  ready-lighted  pipe  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  former  companions,  in  order  that  he  may  revive 
his  sense  of  freedom  by  the  long-unaccustomed 
indulgence  in  tobacco. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  cavil  at  these  marks 
of  sympathy,  as  such,  they  are  eminently  human. 
They  do  not  always  mean  direct  temptation — that 
is  to  say  they  are  not  necessarily  intended  to  in- 
duce the  recipient  to  resume  the  evil  course  which 
has  led  to  a  long  and  severe  punishment.  That 
the  result  should  be  a  gradual,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate, weakening  of  that  remorse  which  is  too 
frequently  sorrow  for  having  incurred  the  penalty 
rather  than  repentance  of  the  sin  that  led  to  it 
is  obvious  enough;  but  what  else  is  to  bo  expected.'^ 
Not  many  men  or  women  come  out  of  gaol  with  a 
very  robust  morality.     Without  entering  into  the 
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qaestion  how  far  our  present  system  of  prison   yet  in  a  modest  qniet  house  standing  a  little  back 


from  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  the  main  street,  we 
shall  find  what  we  seek.  Here,  on  the  doorpost 
of  No.  39,  Charing  Cross,  is  the  name  of  "The 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,"  and  in  two  or 
three  of&ces  on  the  first  floor — one  of  which  is,  in 


discipline  and  management  is  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  moral  nature  of  culprits  who  are 
under  punishments  for  various  crimes,  scarcely 
ever  classified,  and  never  regarded  in  relation  to 
the  particular  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
committed,  or  the  character  and  disposition,  the  '  fact,  a  reception-room  for  the  discharged  prisoners 
social  status,  or  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  themselves — the  work  for  which  there  is  such  a 
the  ofiender,  it  may  be  broadly  and  barely  stated,  constant  and  pressing  need  is  steadily  carried  on, 
that  our  penal  legislation  is  not  efiectual  in  pro-  under  the  direction  of  a  very  distinguished  com* 
moting  the  reclamation  of  the  criminal.  mittee,  ef  which  the  treasurer  is  the  Hon.  Arthur 

Even  if  some  determination  to  begin  life  anew, '  Kinnaird,  and  the  first  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
to  avoid  associations  that  have  led  to  infamy  and  Bayne  Banken,  who  is  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  Wliit- 
disgrace,  to  accept  any  labour  anywhere  in  order  ,  bread  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Cave.  In  looking  at  the 
to  obtain  an  honest  subsistence,  has  been  work-  \  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  conoenied  in  this 
ing  in  the  mind  of  the  convict  during  the  period  admirable  effort,  you  will  have  noticed  thafe  some 
of  imprisonment,  and  under  the  advice  and  re-  of  them  are  also  associated  with  other  chantable 
monstrance  of  the  chaplain  and  the  governor,  what '  organisations  which  we  have  visited  together,  and 
is  to  sustain  such  half-formed  resolutions  ?  Sup- '  notably  with  those  of  that  Soho  district  where  we 
posing  even  that  the  discharged  prisoner  has  been  '  last  joined  in  the  musical  diversions  of  the  New- 
so  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the  gaol  that  he  port  Market  Befuge.  As  we  enter  this  front  office 
or  she  has  had  placed  to  the  credit  account  that  at  Charing  Cross,  we  have  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
weekly  "  good-conduct  money,"  which,  when  the '  that  occasion,  for  we  are  welcomed  by  the  in- 
term  of  punishment  has  ended,  amounts  to  a  sum  '  defatigable  performer  on  the  cornet,  who,  wha 
sufficient  to  provide  for  immediate  necessities,  j  we  last  met  him,  was  making  "  the  hills  resound" 
where  is  employment  to  be  looked  for?  In  what '  in  the  upper  room  of  the  old  slaughter-honse,  and 
quarter  is  the  owner  of  a  few  shillings — which  may  carrying  all  his  juvenile  military  band  with  him  in 
have  to  last  a  week  or  more — ^to  seek  a  lodging  and  one  resonant  outburst  of  harmony  that  awoke  tk 
a  meal,  and  that  companionship  which  must  be  echoes  as  far  as  Seven  Dials.  To-day  he  is  cariTing 
one  of  the  keenest  longings  of  the  newly-released  out  his  ordinary  secretarial  and  managerial  duties, 
and  yet  solitary  and  half-  dazed  creature,  who  is  as  officially  representing  the  Society,  about  whicii 
ready  to  receive  with  grateful  avidity  any  friendly   he  can  give  us  some  information  worth  hearing. 


greeting  that  promises  relief  from  the  long  mono- 
tony of  the  gaol  P 

Surely,  then,  there  can  be  few  conditions  which 


But  there  are  other  visitors  for  whom  prepara- 
tion has  already  been  made  in  the  next  room— 
men  dressed  decently,  and  yet  having  a  cenaic 


appeal  more  forcibly  to  Christian  beneficence  than    furtive,  unaccustomed  bearing,   as    though  thej 
that  of  the  captive  who  is  released  after  having   were  not  at  the  moment  quite  used  to  their  clothes 


undergone  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  part  of 
which  has  been  passed  in  solitary  confinement. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind  during  the  period  of  punishment, 
and  the  infiuence  exercised  by  instruction  or  ex- 
hortation, the  very  fact  of  regaining  liberty,  the 
excitement  of  freedom,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
first  steps  a  man  or  woman  is  to  take  outside  the 
prison  walls,  will  always  involve  a  danger,  before 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  released  convicts 
will  succumb. 

What,  then,  is  being  done  in  order  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  these,  who  are  among  the  most 
destitute  and  unfortunate ;  who,  even  if  they  have 
relatives,  may  be  ashamed  to  seek  their  aid,  or  are 
doubtful  of  tiio  reception  that  awaits  them,  while 
the  only  companionship  which  they  can  claim  at 
onoe,  and  without  question,  is  that  which  will  sur- 
round them  with  almost  irresistible  incentives  to 
a  lawless  life  P 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  vast  metropolis,  at 
the  poin^-  where  its  great  highways  converge,  and 


or  to  public  observation.  Some  of  them  are  n<s 
without  a  truculent  half-defiant  expression  larkiEg 
beneath  their  subilued  demeanour;  others  baa 
an  open,  keen  outlook ;  and  a  few  others,  againr 
both  in  the  shape  of  their  head  and  the  pecolia: 
shifty  expression  of  eye  and  mouth,  and  one  might 
also  say  of  hand,  would  at  once  bo  characterised 
by  the  experienced  observer  of  London  life  as  mes 
who  had  "  been  in  trouble  "  more  than  once.  Oa 
the  table  of  the  front  office  the  object  which  ha? 
at  once  attracted  our  attention  is  a  perfectly  new 
carpenter's  basket  containing  a  decent  set  of  tools, 
and  the  man  for  whom  it  is  intended  will  be  hert 
for  it  by-and-by  to  take  it  away,  just  as  the  shoe- 
maker who  has  just  gone  out  has  carried  with  bis 
"  a  kit,"  with  which,  in  addition  to  a  little  stock 
of  money,  he  is  about  to  begin  the  world  afresh, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  friends,  one  tf  whoin- 
either  a  member  of  the  committee,  or  the  secre- 
tary, or  one  of  the  visiting  agents — ^wiU  keep  him 
in  view,  and  give  him  an  occasional  encoaiagiog 
call  while  he  remains  in  the  metropolitan  distnct. 
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and  if  a  sitaation  should  be  found  for  him  in  the 
provinces,  either  the  clergyman  of  the  district,  or 
some  other  friend  of  the  Society,  is  inibrmed  of  his 
previous  hist(My,  and  has  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
well-doing.  In  no  case  have  the  London  police  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  watching  or  inspecting 
discharged  prisoners  under  the  care  of  the  Society; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  standing  rule  that 
where  situations  are  found  for  these  men  and 
women,  the  employers  are  informed  of  their  pre- 
vious history,  though  any  recommendation  of  the 
Society  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  inference 
that  their  protege  is  trying  to  redeem  lost  cha- 
racter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  report  of  each  of 
those  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  Society  is 
made  at  the  office  once  a  month,  either  by  the 
man  or  woman  in  person,  or  by  one  of  the  visiting 
agents  or  correspondents  of  the  committee  of 
management ;  and  that,  though  the  police  are  for- 
bidden to  interfere  with  these  cases,  except  on 
strong  suspicion  that  they  are  about  to  commit  a 
crime,  the  most  accurate  and  careful  record  of 
their  mode  of  life  and  conduct  is  kept  at  the  offices 
of  the  Society.  Should  they  fail  to  observe  the 
regulations  which  the  Society  demands,  they  are 
liable  to  police  surveillance  instead  of  friendly, 
encouraging,  and  confidential  visitation;  and  it 
needs  scarcely  be  said  that  this  liability  is  oflen 
of  itself  sufficient  to  make  them  desire  to  retain 
the  aid  and  protection  which  has  been  extended 
to  them. 

From  a  long  and  tolerably  intimate  observation 
of  the  lower  strata  of  the  London  population,  and 
of  the  results  of  various  methods  adopted  to  check 
the  progress  of  crime,  I  am  convinced  that  what  is 
called  police  surveillance,  as  it  is  conducted  in  this 
country,  is  altogether  mischievous  in  relation  to  any 
probable  reformation  of  the  oflfender.  Even  if  it  be 
denied  (as  it  has  been)  that  it  is  a  practice  of 
police-constables  to  give  to  persons  employing  a 
discharged  prisoner  information  conveyed  in  such 
a,  way  as  to  lead  to  the  loss  of  employment  and 
despair  of  obtaining  an  honest  living,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  constant  dread  of  being  branded 
as  a  returned  felon,  and  the  hopeless  dogged 
temper  which  such  a  condition  produces,  must  be 
enormous  obstacles  to  true  reclamation.  The 
man  who  could  really  surmount  them  must,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  casual  crime,  be  possessed 
of  a  hardy  and  indomitable  desire  for  virtue  which 
sliould  challenge  our  profound  respect. 

But,  apart  from  what  may  be  called  legitimate 
surveillance  of  convicts  by  the  police,  it  is  unfor- 
tunately notorious  that  members  of  "  the  force," 
-fvho  occupy  positions  as  detectives,  or  "active 
and  intelligent  officers,"  employ  agents  of  their 
own  to  bring  them  information,  and  that  these 
SLgentBt  being  men  of  bad  character— frequently 


thieves — are  interested  for  their  own  safety's  sake 
in  providing  "  charges,"  or  "  putting  up  cases,"  by 
conveying  information  of  suspected  persons.  This 
is  according  to  the  old  evil  traditions  that  have 
descended  to  constables  from  the  time  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  probably  earlier ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
where  such  nefarious  tools  are  employed  for 
obtaining  evidence  which  will  suffice  to  sustain  a 
charge  and  convict  a  prisoner,  there  is  constant 
danger  to  those  who,  having  been  once  sentenced 
for  crime,  are  not  only  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
drawn  into  fresh  offences,  but  are,  from  their 
position,  easily  made  the  victims  of  cunningly- 
laid  traps  for  their  re-arrest,  or  a  suspicion  that  is 
readily  endorsed,  because  of  their  previous  con- 
viction and  the  knowledge  of  all  their  antecedents. 

It  is  the  removal  of  discharged  prisoners  from 
this  probability,  and  from  the  kind  of  interposition 
that  forbids  their  return  to  the  paths  of  honesty, 
and  so  actually  produces  "  a  criminal  class,"  that 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  distinction  of  a  Society 
like  this. 

Amidst  the  volumes  of  interesting  records 
which  are  preserved  here  are  doubtless  many  that 
would  confirm  this  view.  Let  us  refer  to  one  only, 
where  a  nobleman  residing  in  London  had  engaged 
a  butler  who  went  to  him  with  a  very  excellent 
character,  and  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. Happening  to  have  occasion  to  employ  a 
detective  constable  on  some  business,  his  lordship 
was  dismayed  at  receiving  from  that  astute  officer 
the  intelligence  that  his  trusted  servant  had  once 
been  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for 
some  dishonest  act,  but  had  been  liberated  on  a 
ticket-of-leave.  Puzzled  how  to  proceed,  the  noble- 
man had  the  good  sense  to  apply  for  advice  to  this 
Society,  where  it  was  discovered  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  detective  was  true  enough,  and 
that  the  man  had  been  recommended  to  a  situation 
by  the  Society  itself,  an  intimation  of  his  ante- 
cedents being  given  to  the  employer.  In  that 
situation  he  had  remained  for  several  months, 
without  the  least  fault  being  brought  against  him, 
and  he  then  applied  for  and  chained  the  vacant 
and  more  lucrative  appointment  in  the  family  of 
his  lordship,  who,  though  he  acknowledged  he 
should  not  have  engaged  him  had  he  known  of  his 
previous  fault  and  its  punishment,  kept  his  secret, 
and  retained  him  in  his  service,  where  he  remained 
at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  respected  by  the 
household,  and  faithfully  fulfilling  his  duties. 

Probably  this  was  one  of  those  cases  whore, 
yielding  to  sudden  temptation,  a  man  incurs  for  a 
singlei  crime  punishment  that  awakens  moral 
resolution ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  many  convicts  who,  while  in  prison  they  are 
practically  undistinguished  from  the  habitual  or 
the  repeated  criminal,  or  from  the  convict  of  brr  • 
talised,  undeveloped,  or  feeble  n^oral  nature,  are 
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in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined  because  of  a 
•single  and  perhaps  altogether  unpremeditated 
offence,  of  which  they  may  bitterly  repent.  The 
feeling  of  shame,  of  humiliation,  of  doubt  as  to 
any  bat  a  cold  and  deterrent  reception  by  former 
friends,  the  dread  of  scorn,  derision,  or  abhorrence, 
may  lead  such  men  or  women  to  abandon  as  hope- 
less any  expectation  of  resuming  their  former 
avocations,  or  even  of  once  more  attaining  a 
respectable  position.  To  such  as  these  the  Society 
offers  such  aid  as  may  keep  them  from  the  des- 
pondency that  destroys ;  and  in  every  case,  even  in 


that  of  the  wretch  who  has  been  convicted  again 
and  again,  it  holds  out  some  hope  of  reformation. 
That  there  is  some  such  hope  even  here  maybe 
learned  from  the  fiaxst,  that  even  thieves — ^*  habitual 
criminals" — do  not,  as  a  rule,  bring  their  own 
children  up  to  dishonesty,  and  are  often  carefal  to 
conceal  from  them  the  means  by  which  they  live. 
The  ranks  of  crime  are  not  so  largoly  augmented 
from  the  children  of  dishonest  parents  (thoagh,  of 
course,  evil  example  bears  its  dreadful  results)  a 
from  the  neglected  children  of  our  great  towns. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


u 


BY  THE  AITTHOB  OF 

CHAFTES   Xn.— BOB'S  DBEAM. 

I  OB  meantime,  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on,  remained  safely  barricaded  in  his 
fortress.  Finding,  after  a  while,  that 
all  had  grown  quiet  outside,  he  moved 
from  his  position  by  the  door,  and 
sank  down  upon  the  low  stool  with  his  face  buried  in 
bis  hands. 

Very  miserable  he  felt;  perhaps  more  miserable 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  His  fit  of  passion  was 
over  now ;  and  as  he  thought  how  he  had  been  trying 
to  revenge  himself,  forgetting  all  he  had  lately  been 
learning  about  forgiveness,  and  had  yielded  to  that 
fierce  temper  of  his  which  had  so  often  brought  him 
into  trouble,  he  felt  humbled  and  sorrowful.  For  he 
had  been  grieving  that  Heavenly  Friend,  who  had 
lately  at  times  seemed  so  near,  but  Who  now,  if  He 
treated  him  as  he  deserved,  would  g^  away  and  leave 
him.  And  it  had  been  so  sweet  to  think  that  there 
was  One  Friend  who  was  ready  to  love  him  just  as  he 
was — so  unlovable  that  none  but  little  Johnnie 
cared  for  him  !  It  had  been  such  happiness  to  think 
that  Jesus  would  not  turn  from  him  because  he  was 
clumsy,  and  awkward,  and  stupid,  and  ill-tempered ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  his  badness  would  receive  him  and 
help  him  to  grow  better.  And  now  this  was  the 
return  he  was  making  for  that  love  ! 

His  aunt's  taunts  aoid  reproaches  now  came 
back  to  his  mind,  adding  their  sting  to  all  these 
other  troubles.  His  independent  spirit  had  long 
chafed  at  the  thought  of  being  a  burden  to  others ; 
but  to-night  it  seemed  more  intolerable  than  ever. 
Better  would  it  be  to  beg  his  bread,  he  thought, 
than  go  on  thus.  Besides,  after  his  treatment  of 
Sam  he  should  be  in  worse  disgrace  than  ever. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat,  running  his  fingers  through 
his  hair  as  if  to  assist  his  puzzled  brains,  whilst  he 
tried  to  think  of  some  plan  for  the  future ;  but  his 
efforts  seemed  in  vain,  as  every  now  and  then  he  gave 
a  dejected  shake  of  his  head.  How  long  he  remained 
^^us  he  could  not  tell,  but  it  had  grown  dark  some 
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time  ago.  At  length  he  began  to  feel  drowsy ;  bis 
thoughts  became  more  and  more  confused ;  his  head 
dropped  forward,  and  by  degprees  he  slipped  from  his 
stool  down  on  the  ground,  where  he  lay  fast  asleep. 

Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  little  b^y  whose 
pony  he  had  stopped  that  afternoon  was  standing 
over  him,  and,  bending  down  asking  why  he  ins 
looking  so  sorrowful.  And  he  fancied  that  he  re- 
plied, '*  Because  he  had  no  friends ;  for  the  only  Ost" 
who  was  wiUing  to  love  him  he  had  vexed  so  mach 
that  he  didn't  know  whether  He  would  be  his  Friend 
any  more."  The  little  boy's  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears  at  the  thought  of  his  having  no  friend ;  and  be 
stooped  down  and  kissed  him.  The  tears  seemed  to 
come  into  Bob's  eyes  now,  as  he  felt  the  toudi  of  thoee 
little  lips,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  brush  them 
away.  And  as  he  did  so  he  saw  another  Form,  rnoe 
beautiful  than  anything  he  had  ever  beheld,  standing 
behind  the  child,  and  the  Form  bent  towards  him 
with  a  face  so  kind  and  loving,  and  placed  something 
in  his  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  need 
never  again  feel  that  he  had  no  f riend^  for  He  would 
always  be  one  to  him,  and  would  never  leave  him  dct 
forsake  him.  Then  Bob  looked  down  to  see  what  it 
was  He  had  placed  in  his  hands,  for  at  first  he  thought 
it  must  be  their  little  dove  come  to  life  again,  it 
appeared  so  like  it,  and  felt  so  warm  and  soft.  Bat 
as  he  looked  it  seemed  to  grow  whiter  and  whiter, 
and  larger  and  larger,  until  at  last  it  folded  its  irings 
all  round  about  him.  Then  he  felt  so  safe  and  happr 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  for  joy.  And  that 
Form  seemed  to  smile  upon  him,  whilst  he  fancied  % 
voice  said,  "  He  shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathei^ 
and  under  His  wings  shalt  thou  trust."  And  then 
he  thought  he  asked  if  Johnnie  mightn't  come  in  too, 
and  have  those  wings  folded  round  him  as  well ;  bat 
before  the  answer  came  Bob  awoke,  and  found  it  vm 
nothing  but  a  dream. 

With  the  first  faintest  streak  of  daylight  Bob  rose, 
and  prepared  to  pat  into  execution  the  plan  he  bad 
formed  over-night,  which  was  no  other  than  to  go 
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forth  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world.  Yaiioos 
motives  had  led  him  to  this  resolve;  and  having  once 
made  it>  he  was  not  the  boy  to  change  his  mind. 

Gtently  picking  up  the  dead  dove,  with  a  sorrowfol 
glance  at  it  he  laid  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then  paused 
to  consider  how  to  get  away  without  being  noticed. 
His  only  mode  of  escaping  unobserved  he  saw  was  to 
climb  over  the  garden  wall.  But  having  done  that, 
he  would  find  himself  in  a  neighbour's  garden,  and 
have  still  another  wall  to  scale  before  he  could  get 
into  the  lane;  and  if  any  of  the  neighbours  happened 
to  perceive  him  he  should  get  into  trouble,  for  they 
would  be  sure  to  say  he  had  come  after  the  hens  or 
to  steal  the  eggs.  However,  there  was  not  muck 
chance  of  any  one's  being  about  at  that  early  hour ; 
and  as  that  was  the  only  way  of  getting  ofif,  save 
by  going  through  the  cottage,  which  Bob  specially 
wished  to  avoid  doing,  he  determined  to  risk  it. 

Using  all  the  caution  he  could  he  mansiged  his  es- 
cape in  safety,  and  found  himself  free.  But  what 
should  he  do  with  his  freedom  ?  Whither  should  he 
bend  his  steps  ? 

The  hospital  seemed  more  like  home  to  him  than 
any  other  place,  for  Johnnie  was  inside  it ;  therefore 
he  turned  in  that  direction,  though  feeling  so  forlorn 
that  he  would  at  that  moment  have  been  willing  to 
submit  to  any  accident,  pain,  or  suffering,  if  only  he 
might  be  admitted  within  the  building  as  a  patient, 
and  thus  enabled  to  be  with  his  brother. 

The  morning  was  wearing  on,  the  sun  had  shone 
out  brightly  by  this  time,  and  people  were  going 
thoir  various  ways,  some  intent  on  business,  others 
tempted  out  of  doors  by  the  fine  weather;  but  all, 
whatever  their  errand  or  object,  passing  by  without 
noticing  the  lad  who  was  standing  leaning  against 
the  railings  of  the  hospital,  wondering  whether  any 
i¥ho  came  by  might  be  in  want  of  a  boy  in  some 
capacity  or  other,  and  might  be  induced  to  try  him. 

But  none  as  yet  had  taken  the  slightest  notice  of 
him ;  and,  meantime,  he  was.  growing  more  and  more 
hungry,  and  longing  more  and  more  for  some  break- 
fast. But  he  had  yet  a  deeper  longing  than  that  one 
for  food,  and  that  was  for  a  kind  word,  for  an  encou- 
raging look,  for  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him. 
All  these  wishes  and  longings,  however,  though 
nnknown  to  others,  even  to  little  Johnnie,  who  would 
have  been  so  grieved  had  he  known  tha^t  Bob  was 
standing  outside  feeling  so  lonely  and  sorrowful,  were 
yet  all  known  to  the  Great  Father  above,  whose  heart 
was  sharing  each  pang  that  passed  through  that  of  the 
boy,  whose  eye  was  reading  each  thought  and  feeling, 
and  whose  hand  was  already  bringing  comfort  near. 

For  as  Bob  was  standing,  full  of  anxious  fore- 
bodings, looking  up  the  street  in  one  direction,  a  lady 
and  gentleman  and  a  little  boy  were  approaching  in 
the  other.  Suddenly  the  child,  with  the  cry, "  There 
he  is,  mamma!  That's  the  boy  that  stopped  my 
pony,  papa!"  darted  forward,  and  seized  hold  of 
Bob's  band. 


The  latter  turned  with  a  start,  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  little  fellow  whose  bright 
engaging  countenance  had  haunted  him  in  his  dreams 
the  night  before.  The  next  moment  Mx.  and  Mrs. 
Deveron  had  also  come  up,  and  were  overwhelming 
him  with  thanks  for  having  done  what  he  had 
thought  such  a  simple  thing  that  he  never  expected 
to  hear  of  it  again. 

He  grew  quite  shy  and  hot  at  finding  himself  made 
so  much  of,  and  fancied  somehow  it  must  be  all  a 
mistake,  or  he  must  be  dreaming  again ;  for  the 
lady  had  actually  taken  his  hand — ^his  rough,  coarse, 
dirty  hand — in  her  small  one,  and  was  even  holding 
it  there  as  if  she  did  not  care  even  if  the  dirt 
did  come  off  on  to  her  light  kid  gloves.  And  she 
was  not  only  holding  his  hand,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  a  friend  of  hers,  but  she  was  looking  down 
upon  him  with  the  sweetest  face  Bob  had  ever 
seen,  and  in  the  kindest  of  voices  was  saying,  **  How 
fortunate  we  were  to  meet  you,  for  nre  were  on 
our  way  to  your  home  in  hopes  of  finding  you 
there.  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  come  to  thank 
you  for  your  brave  conduct  yesterday.  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened  but 
for  your  help;"  and  she  glanced  towards  her  little 
son,  who  was  standing  by,  bright  and  rosy,  the  ' 
picture  of  health,  but  who,  had  it  not  been  for  Bob's 
timely  aid,  might  have  met  with  a  terrible  accident. 
"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  coming  to  the 
rescue  as  you  did,"  she  added. 

"  No,  we  cannot  forget  it,"  interposed  Mr.  Deveron; 
"  and  you  must  let  us  know  in  what  way  we  can  be 
of  service  to  you,  for  you  have  a  claim  upon  our 
gratitude,  and  we  should  like  to  befriend  you."    . 

Bob's  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  even  his  face 
grew  eager  and  animated  for  once.  Ceuld  it  be 
possible  that  the  gentleman  might  help  to  get  him  a 
place,  or  work  of  any  kind?  But  no;  that  seemed 
too  much  to  hope.  For  he  was  afraid  there  must  be 
a  mistake  somewhere,  or  the  lady  and  gentleman 
wouldn't  be  treating  him  like  this.  Perhaps  they 
were  taking  him  for  some  other  lad ;  at  any  rate, 
they  could  not  know  how  bad  a  boy  he  was.  And 
his  face  fell  again. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Deveron.  "  What 
would  you  like  us  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

'*  Please,  sir,  I'm  only  Bob  Saunders,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  told  that  was  your  name,"  returned 
Mr.  Deveron. 

"  And  I  ain't  a  good  boy,  sir.  I'm  a  reg'lar  bad 
'un,  so  they  say.     They  call  me  *  Surly  Bob.'  " 

"  At  any  rate  you're  an  7u)nest  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Deveron,  with  an  amused  smile,  "  you  don't  try  to 
pass  off  for  anything  better  than  you  are.  And  now 
you've  told  us  thus  much  about  yourself,  tell  us  what 
it  is  you  would  like  us  to  do  for  you  ?  What  was 
the  wish  that  came  into  your  mind  just  now  ?  " 

"Please,  sir,  it's  a  place  as  I  wants  so  dreadful 
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bad.     Bat  nobody  won't  take  me  'cauae  I'm  so  slow 
and  stupid  yon  see^  sir." 

This  was  rather  a  long  speech  for  silent  Bob,  and 
he  seemed  astonished  himself  at  his  courage  in 
making  it,  for  his  face  grew  redder  and  redder  as  he 
went  on. 

Little  Edgar  standing  by,  looked  as  if  he  was 
wondering  at  Bob's  strange  request,  and  was,  more- 
over, a  little  disappointed  at  it.  "  Why  doesn't  he 
ask  papa  for  a  nice  new  coat  and  trousers  P"  he  was 
saying  to  himself,  "  for  those  he  has  on  are  so  very 
shabby  and  ragged.  And  he  might  have  asked  for  a 
better  cap  too,  in  fact  a  whole  new  suit  of  clothes. 
And  then  he  might  have  said  he'd  like  to  have  a 
lolly  dinner,  with  plenty  of  plum-pudding  and  mince- 
pies,  for  I'm  sure  he  looks  hungry  enough.  Ob,  he 
might  have  asked  for  such  lots  of  things,  and  I  know 
papa  would  have  given  them  to  him  I  But  instead 
of  that  he  just  asks  for  some  work.  I'm  sure  I'd 
have  said  something  very  different !  ^ 

Mr.  Deveron,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  his  little  boy,  for  he  looked  pleased 
at  Bob's  request ;  whilst  Mrs.  Deveron,  turning  to 
her  husband,  said,  ^'You'll  be  able  to  help  him  in 
that  way,  will  you  not  ?  " 

*^  I  dare  say  I  shall ;  I  will  see.  But  what  sort  of 
work  are  you  wanting  to  find,  my  boy  ?" 

"  I'd  do  anything,  sir,  if  somebody  'd  only  try  me. 
Leastways,  I'd  do  my  best,  but  I  know  I'm  stupid, 
so  p'raps  there  ain't  much  as  I  could  do." 

And  as  this  view  of  his  own  qualifications  presented 
itself  to  poor  Bob,  a  hopeless  look  came  over  his 
face. 

"A  willing  spirit  is  better  than  any  amount  of 
cleverness,  my  boy/'  said  Mrs.  Deveron,  laying  her 
hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder.  "  So  cheer  up,  for  I 
dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  find  some  kind  of  work 
that  you  may  be  able  to  manage." 

'*  Tes,  I  will  consider  it  over,  and  you  can  come 
out  to  my  place  this  afternoon  and  ask  for  mc,"  said 
Mr.  Deveron.  And  having  told  the  lad  his  name, 
and  described  to  him  where  he  lived,  he  turned  to 
go  farther  on. 

But  little  Edgar,  who  had  been  listening  attentively 
to  the  whole  conversation,  came  running  back  before 
they  had  gone  many  steps,  and  holding  out  a  bright 
new  sixpence,  he  exclaimed,  "  There,  Bob,  that's  for 
you!  for  your  own,  to  do  what  you  like  with. 
Mamma  says  I  may  give  it  to  you.  I'd  meant  to 
buy  some  chocolate  with  it,  but  I'd  ever  so  much 
sooner  you  had  it.  And  now  you  can  go  and  get 
some  buns,  or  something  nice,  can't  you  ?  for  you  look 
80  hungry,  I'm  sure  you  must  want  something!" 

And  the  little  fellow,  scarcely  waiting  to  be  thanked, 
ran  off  again,  though  looking  back  once  or  twice  to 
give  a  friendly  nod  and  smile. 

The  tears  fairly  came  into  Bob's  eyes,  and  he 
almost  forgot  to  brush  them  away  as  he  stood  look- 
ing at  the  bright  coin  lying  on  his  palm. 


"  No ;  I  ain't  a-going  to  spend  that  in  buna,  tboagh 

I  be  hungry,"  he  said  to  himself,  shaking  his  held 

at  the  idea.     "  I  wouldn't  go  and  change  away  that 

in  a  shop  for  anything !  but  Fll  keep  it  all  my  life  to 

'mind  me  of  that  little  chap.    I  never  came  acrois 

any  fellow  afore  as  made  me  love  him  all  in  a  minute 

Hke  that  'ere  little  'un.     My  word !   I  am  glad  as 

nothing  happened  to  him  that  day,  and  I  wish  thet€ 

was  something  else  as   I    could  do  for  him,  for  1 

wouldn't  stop  at  anything.     But  to  think  of  tbeir 

coming  and  thanking  of  me  !     First  time  anybody's 

ever  had  anything  to  thank  me  for :  it 's  been  mostlj 

cuffs   and  scoldings  as   I've  always  got — not  as  I 

!  mean  to  say  I  haven't  deserved  'em ;    I  know  I've 

been  a  bad  boy,  and  I  know  I've  a  regular  temper,) 

but  I  means  to  try  and  be  different  now.     But  I  wish] 

the  afternoon  would  come  that  I  might  go  out  to  the 

house.'*     , 

{To  be  continued,) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

297.  In  Leviticus  xxii.  the  people  of  Israel  aie 
commanded  not  to  sacrifice  aay  animal  to  God  which 
was  blemished.  What  prophet  do  we  find  blaming 
the  people  for  having  done  this  ? 

298.  Where  is  the  growth  of  nettles  mentioned  as 
a  mark  of  desolation  ? 

299.  What  especial  power  was  given  to  the  fir^t 
followers  of  Christ  ?     Quote  passage. 

800.  In  St.  Matthew  xxiii.  35,  mention  is  made  of 
"  Zecharias,  son  of  Barachias."  In  whose  reign  did 
he  prophesy  ? 

301.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  David's  grati- 
tude to  God. 

302.  In  what  way  did  Jesus  excuse  TTiji  disciples 
for  sleeping  during  His  agony  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  ? 


▲K8WERS   TO   QUESTIONS   ON   PAGE   736. 

286.  "  Who  raised  up  the  righteous  man  from  the 
east,  called  him  to  his  foot,  gave  the  nations  before 
him,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings  ?  He  gave  theza 
as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driven  stubble  to 
his  bow.  He  pursued  them,  and  passed  safely,  evec 
by  the  way  that  he  had  not  gone  with  his  feet "  (Isaiflh 
xli.  2,  3). 

287.  That  all  raiment  of  the  poor  should  be  re- 
turned at  sunset ;  and  that  a  widow's  raiment  was 
never  to  be  taken  in  pledge  at  all  (Dent.  xxiv.  10 
-17). 

288.  Because  a  band  of  men  who  had  come  vi:b 
the  Arabians  to  the  camp  of  Israel  had  slain  all  ths 
eldest  sons  (2  Chron.  xxii.  1). 

289.  "  For  every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  asi 
of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and 
hath  been  tcvmed  of  mankind  "  (James  iii.  7). 

290.  After  the  battle  against  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  (2  Chron.  xx.  25). 
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IDnnm  fy  M.  Fitzceuld.) 


DETHRONED. 


fOND  thiogs  bftve  oft  to  tbce  been 
Dame  Fortone !  kings  and  cloimB, 
Trembling  before  thee,  boir  tbe  head. 
fi21 


I  heed  nor  smiles  nor  froirnB ! 
O'er  flatt'rera  wave  the  magic  wand, 
BleiB  this  with  rank  and  that  with  lu 
Then  sudden  close  th;  lavish  hand  1 
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I  serve  a  noblec  mistress,  life 

With  me  is  sober,  stire; 
Fate,  fortune,  splendour's  giddy  strife 

In  yain  ye  cast  the  lure ; 
Steadfast  my  queen  smiles,  in  her  train 
A  quiet  conscienoe  free  from  pkin 
Of  anxious  lookings  on  I  g^ain. 


Thus,  through  th'  all  golden  summer  day, 

That  crowns  man's  stormy  Spring, 
I  wear  the  tranquil  hours  away. 

Nor  dread  that  fickle  thing. 
Its  slaves  call  Fortune :  let  me  wend 
The  way  where  Duty's  footsteps  tend. 
My  God  my  only  guidd  and  friend! 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 
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CHATTY   AND   >[OLLY, 
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"QUEEN   MADGE,"    "AGAINST   HEBSBLF, 
CHAPTEE  XXrX.— WATCHING   THE  SUNSET. 
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OEOTHY,"  said  Netta,  early  the  next 
morning,  "I  want  to  send  a  note  to 
your  knight,  George  Blakesley,  where 
does  he  live  ?  " 

"Oh,  Netta,  what  can  you  want  to 
write  to  him  about  ?  Besides,  he  starts  for  Liverpool 
to-day." 

*'  Let  me  do  as  I  like,  dear,"  the  Beauty  answered, 
tenderly  looking  up  at  her  sister's  flushed  face.  **  I 
want  to  say  good-bye  to  him  before  he  goes ;  I  used 
to  be  so  rude  to  him  once."  Then  Dorothy  caught 
at  the  idea;  perhaps  if  he  saw  her  again  things 
might  come  right  after  all,  she  thought. 

"  Tom  will  take  the  letter  if  you  ask  him.  Hr. 
Blakesley  is  staying  with  his  aunts.  Yes,  do  write  at 
once,  Netta ! "  for  the  Beauty  had  found  out  Dorothy's 
secret,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  reserve  between 
the  sisters. 

So  Netta  sat  up,  and  wrote  a  note,  and  sealed  it 
before  Dorothy  returned  from  asking  Tom  if  he 
would  take  it  before  he  went  to  business,  for  fear  it 
should  be  too  late  if  entrusted  to  the  post.  "He 
will  be  sure  to  come,"  Netta  said*  hopefully,  "  for  I 
have  told  him  how  ill  I  am."  So  all  through  the  day 
Dorothy  waited,  first  patiently,  and  then  impatiently, 
but  no  answer  came  to  the  note,  and  no  Q-eorge 
Blakesley  appeared.  ''He  will  be  sure  to  come," 
Netta  repeated,  "  for,  of  couyse,  the  note  got  to  him 
before  he  could  have  left  home;  so,  cheer  up, 
Dorothy."  Still  he  did  not  come,  and  when  the  sun 
began  to^set  poor  Dorothy's  tears  fell  fast.  "Oh, 
Netta  I  "  she  said,  **  it  is  too  late ;  I  shall  never  see 
him  again."  Then,  suddenly,  there  came  a  quick 
sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  Netta  looked  up  and 
nestled  down  again  among  the  shawls  on  the  sofa. 

"Let  me  get  out  of  the  way,"  pleaded  Dorothy, 
her  courage  failing  when  she  needed  it  most. 

"  No ;  stay,  dear,  I  am  not  well  enough  to  talk," 
pleaded  Netta.  Mrs.  Woodward  had  gone  out  with 
Sally.  So  Dorothy  folded  her  hands  and  waited. 
The  door  was  opened,  a  rustling  of  silk  was  heard, 
~and  instead  of  George  Blakesley  there  entered  his 
two  maiden  aunts. 

"  I  came  to  see  you,  my  dear>"  Miss  Blakesley  (dear 


kind  Tabby,  as,  without  a  thought  of  disrespect, 
Dorothy  always  called  her  at  heart)  said  to  Netb, 
**  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  from  your  brother,  when  he 
came  with  a  note  this  morning,  how  ill  you  were/ 
and  then  she  and  Black-and- White  sat  down  and 
talked,  and  presently  the  latter  mentioned  the  name 
Dorothy  was  trembling  with  longing  to  hear.  "  I  ao 
so  sorry  your  mote  came  too  late.  Lady  Finch.  M; 
nephew  started  by  the  mail  last  night  for  Liverpool. 
My  sister  sent  him  on  his  morning  letters,  and  jcran 
with  them»  for  he  does  not  sail  till  this  evening,  so 
he  probably  has  it  by  this  time." 

Poor  Dorothy's  heart  sank.  ''He  is  gone,"  ibe 
thought,  and  could  think  no  more,  but  rose,  longing 
to  escape.  Then  Black-and- White  unconscioualT 
came  to  her  aid. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  back  in  your  old  house," 
she  said ;  '^  and  George  has  often  told  me  about  the 
garden ;  I  should  so  like  to  see  it  if  it  would  not  be 
troubling  you  too  much,  dear."  Neither  of  the  old 
ladies  showed  that  they  saw  that  the  rooms  were 
filled  with  their  nephew's  furniture,  though  the  sight 
of  the  old  things  they  had  known  so  long  touched 
them  sorely. 

"  It  is  a  very  wild  overgrown  old  garden,"  Dorothy 
said,  almost  humbly,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  she 
took  Black-and- White  down  the  mossy  pathways ; 
"  but  we  have  known  it  like  this  all  our  lives,  and 
would  not  have  it  done  up  for  the  world." 

"No,  dear,  I  dare  say  not,"  Black-and-TVhite 
answered,  with  the  nervous  little  laugh  that  had 
now  and  then  something  almost  sad  in  its  soaad; 
"  my  nephew  has  often  spoken  of  it,  and  said  hov  he 
liked  it  because  of  its  wildness.  And  there  was  thi 
cat's  grave,  I  have  often  heard  of  that,  too,"  and 
she  laughed  again. 

"  Here,  it  is.  Miss  MUdred,  under  this  tree."  Sh.> 
stopped  under  the  shady  boughs,  and  looked  half- 
wistfully  haif-sorrowf uUy  up  into  the  old  maid's  fa« 
It  had  been  a  pretty  face  once,  and  showed  evidence 
of  past  summers  still;  but  there  were  lines,  hard 
sad  lines,  around  the  eyes  and  the  gentle  simple- 
looking  mouth.  Perhaps,  she  had  had  her  history,  t*K\ 
Dorothy  thought,  as  she  stood  still,  longing  to  throw 
her  arms  round  Black-and- White's  neck,  and  a»k 
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her  if  she  thought  whether  by  any  wild  chance  George 
Blakesley  would  ever  see  or  core  for  her  again ;  but 
this  was  impossible.  Half  mechanically  she  sat  down, 
and  then  rose,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  momentary  for- 
getfolness. 

**  I  should  like  to  rest  a  minute,  too,  if  you  don't 
mind/'  £lack-and- White  said,  pleadingly.  So  they 
sat  down,  but  neither  seemed  inclined  to  talk. 
Dorothy's  face  was  turned  towards  her  companion, 
but  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  mists  beyond  gather- 
ing over  the  pleasant  fields  of  Hampstead,  and  her 
memory  went  back  with  a  bound  to  the  different 
phases  her  life  had  known  in  sight  of  them;  and 
then  she  thought  suddenly  of  George  Blakesley,  who 
was  probably  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to  take 
him,  oh !  so  far  away,  and  with  almosli.  a  start  her 
eyes  dropped  to  Black-and-Whito.  There  was  a  look 
in  her  faco  that  somehow  made  Dorothy  droop  her 
head  down  on  to  her  shoulder. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  You  looked  so 
sad  just  now,  and  yet,  you  know,  you  ought  to  be 
very  happy,'*  she  added,  with  the  neryous  laugh 
again,  "for  George  told  me  he  thought  you  were 
engaged  to  Mr.  Fuller,  and  that  he  knew  he  was  very 
fond  of  you.  Dear  George  was  so  glad,  for  he  thought 
you  had  always  liked  him.'*  Dorothy  raised  her  head, 
and  answered  Miss  Mildred  almost  passionately,  "I 
am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Fuller,  Miss  Mildred — I  never 
was  and  never  shall  be.     It  is  all  a  mistake." 

*'But  are  you  not  fond  of  him  P*' 

"  No,  oevtainly  not ;  oh,  no,  no,  no ! "  and  then  her 
excitement  died  away,  and  the  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"  "Why  didn't  you  tell  George  this  ?  He  anight  not 
have  gone  to  America  then." 

"  He  doesn't  care  for  me  now,"  exclaimed  Dorothy, 
a  wild  hope  springing  up  in  her  heart. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Black-and- White,  in  the 
nerveless  manner  which  was  her  wont.  *'  One  never 
knows  anything,  my  dear ;   but  he  was  engaged  to 


you  once,  and  he  must  have  liked  you  then,  and  he 
used  often  to  talk  to  us  of  you;  but  he  thought  you 
liked  Mr.  Fuller.  I  often  wondered  why  you  never 
cared  for  George,"  she  added,  simply. 

"  I  was  not  in  love  with  him  at  the  time  I  was 
engaged  to  him,"  Dorothy  answered;  "I  was  veiy 

diiferent "  and  she   stopped   herself.     "But  I 

always  admired  him  more  than  any  one  I  ever  knew. 
If  there  is  anything  good  in  me.  Miss  Mildred,"  she 
said,  earnestly,  "I  owe  it  to  him;  and  now  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  see  him  again." 

*'  Perhaps  not,  dear ;  one  never  knows,"  and  Black- 
and-W^hite  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  dim  fields 
and  the  fading  sunset,  and  Dorothy's  gaze  followed 
hers  for  a  moment. 

"  Let  UB  come  in.  Miss  Mildred ;  Netta  is  not  well 
enough  to  talk  much,"  she  said,  so  they  went  back 
to  the  sitting-room,  and  found  Adrian  Fuller  there 
talking  to  the  elder  Miss  Blakesley  and  Netta. 

"  It  is  very  bad  taste  in  him  to  come,  considering 
all  that  occurred  yesterday,"  Dorothy  thought,  and 
received  him  stiffly  and  coldly. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Black-and- White  to  her  sister, 
when  they  were  outside  the  dcor,  "I  can't  help 
thinking  that  perhaps  our  dear  George  may  not  have 
gone,  and  that  he  may  marry  little  Dorothy  yet." 

But  George  Blakesley  was  safe  on  board  the  good 
ship  Syren,  watching  the  sea  and  sky,  and  sailing 
slowly  but  surely  away  from  his  native  land;  and  it 
was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that,  looking  over 
the  packet  of  letters  that  had  been  put  into  his 
hand  just  as  he  stepped  on  board,  ho  read  Lady 
Finch's  note. 

"Probably  the  Beauty  knows  nothing  about  it," 
he  said,  after  a  long  pause ;  **  and  if  she  does,  well 
it's  too  late  now,"  and  so  he  passed  on  under  the 
evening  sky,  farther  and  farther  from  the  old  house 
and  the  overgrown  garden  at  Hampstead. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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St.  Mask  iv.  25—29. 

T  has  been  thought  by  some  that  this 
parable  describes  the  state  of  the 
Christian  Church  after  Christ  Himself 
had  ascended  into  heaven. 

According  to  this  view,  the  man 
who  cast  the  seed  into  the  ground  is  the  sower  of 
the  parable  in  verses  3—13  of  this  chapter,  that  is 
Jesus  Christ;  for  so  St.  Matthew  tells  us  our 
Lord  interpreted  His  own  parable.  Having  ac- 
complished the  work  which  Ho  had  to  do — having 
planted  His  gospel  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples, 
He  then  left  it,  as  the  farmer,  having  sown  his 


seed,  leaves  it  to  the  ordinary  processerof  Nature 
to  bring  forth  the  fruit  at  the  harvest  time.  There 
is  much  in  tho  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  harmonises  with  this  interpretation.  In  its 
earlier  years  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ,  and 
the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  signs  and 
wonders  wrought  by  the  apostles,  were  as  tokens  of 
the  fostering  love  of  God.  Bat,  as  years  rolled  on, 
the  Church  was  lefl  to  herself.  The  power  of  the 
seed  was  the  same  as  before,  but  the  immediate 
and  obvious  superintendence  of  tho  Lord  was 
removed,  and  the  gospel  seed  was  left  to  work 
silently  in  the  world. 
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This  salts  the  analogy  of  things  about  us.  The 
Almighty  does  not  interpose  to  teach  men  what 
they  can  learn  for  themselves.  Nay,  so  trne  is 
this  principle,  that  though  suffering  and  perplexity 
have  been  occasioned  by  human  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  yet  man  has  been  left  to  discover 
them  for  himself.  God  made  no  special  revelation 
in  medical  science,  though  small-poz  was  a  death- 
scourge  throughout  Europe.  It  was  left  till  the 
patient  study  and  keen  observation  of  Jenner  dis- 
covered a  preventive,  if  not  a  remedy.  The 
mariner's  compass  must  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  thousands  from  perishing  on  the  patkless 
ocean,  yet  the  invention  is  not  anticipated  by  any 
direct  Divine  intimation.  Innumerable  instances 
of  the  same  class  will  occur  to  the  reader ;  and  the 
same  has  been  seen  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

But  this  view  of  the  passage  places  one  point  at 
least  in  a  very  ambiguous  light.  It  is  difficult  to 
see,  if  Christ  be  the  man  who  cast  seed  into  the 
ground,  how  it  can  be  said  of  Him  that  He  knoweth 
not  how  the  seed  springs  up  and  grows  (ver.  27). 
And  farther  leaving  aside  this  expression,  the 
above  view  hardly  does  justioe  to  the  general  drift 
of  the  parable. 

A  little  attention  to  the  earlier  verses  may  serve 
to  clear  the  way  to  the  general  meaning.  The 
object  of  a  light  is  to  give  light  The  candle  when 
lighted  is  placed  on  the  candlestick ;  and  even  if 
for  a  while  it  is  hidden  from  view,  it  is  only  that 
it  may  oome  forth  with  fuller  and  stronger  light 
(ver.  22).  With  this  the  parable  comes  into  strict 
harmony.  The  Gh>spel  which,  as  a  light,  is  to  give 
light,  is  as  a  seed  also  which  most  first  be  hidden 
in  the  ground,  but  this  hiding  in  the  ground  is 
only  that  it  may  come  forth,  stage  by  stage,  into 
fuller  and  richer  beauty  and  benediction.  Slow 
though  this  manifestation  of  life  and  loveliness 
may  be,  it  follows  the  simple  and  natural  cycle  of 
all  growth — the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  com. 

But  the  temporary  concealment  of  the  good 
leads  naturally  to  the  thought  of  the  sanctuary  in 
wliich  it  is  concealed.  It  is  to  the  heart  that  the 
words  spoken,  of  good  or  ill,  naturally  penetrate. 
Hence  tbe  caution,  **  Take  heed  what  ye  hear.*' 
To  this,  and  its  accessory  warnings,  correspond 
that  part  of  the  parable  which  speaks  of  the  native 
energy  and  natural  reproductiveness  of  the  soil. 
"  The  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  itself."  The  heart 
does  so  likewise;  whatever  is  sown  there  will 
grow.  These  two  points  the  parable  seems 
designed  to  illustrate,  and  to  them,  in  the  coarse 
of  it,  our  Lord  adds  a  third,  which  intimates  that 
there  is  in  all  spiritual,  as  in  all  natural  or  physical 
processes,  much  that  is  beyond  man's  power  of 
explanation :  the  seed  groweth  up  but  he  knoweth 
not  how. 

I.  There  is  the  natural  reproductiveness  of  the 


soil.  In  the  parable,  it  is  said  that  the  earth 
bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  and  this  is  certaiiilj 
true.  There  are  very  few  plants  which  do  not 
multiply  and  grow  without  the  intervention  of 
human  agency.  Man  may  improve  their  culture, 
and  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  typical 
form  after  which  they  seem  to  strive;  bat  their 
m^re  growth  continues,  though  men  neither  plant 
them  nor  sow  them.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
exact  point  of  the  expression,  "  The  earth  bringeth 
forth  fpuit  of  herself."  It  rather  refers  to  the 
native  energy  of  growth- in  mother  Earth,  so  that 
whatever  is  cast  into  the  soil  will  grow;  for  the 
corn-seed  which  is  spoken  of  here  is  a  plant  which 
dies  out  without  human  cultivation.  Though  it 
will  grow  where  it  is  sown,  yet  it  is  said,  that  it 
will  not  spread  and  increase  without  man's  care. 

It  is  simply  then  to  the  natural  reproductiveness 
of  the  earth  that  the  words  apply.  Of  this  our  Lord 
gave  indication  in  the  former  parable  of  the  sower; 
no  matter  what  the  quality  of  t}^9  ground — ^rockj, 
thorny,  or  good  —  iz  showed  that  the  power  of 
growth  was  natural  to  it,  since  all  brought  forth 
some  returns  for  the  seed  sown. 

There  is  indeed  what  we  may  well  call  a  fatal 
fecundity  in  the  earth.  The  man  who  ewns  a  plot 
of  land  dreads  the  thistledown  as  much  as  he 
yearns  for  the  corn-seed,  for  he  knows  that  the 
latent  energy  of  the  soil  will  give  life  to  both 
alike.  It  matters  nothing  to  the  indifferent  earth 
what  you  sow;  but  whatever  it  be,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  food  or  poison,  flower  or  bramble,  that 
mother  Earth,  faithful  to  her  calling,  brings  forth 
as  the  seasons  roll.  In  illustration  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  a  weed  well  known  to  gardeners,  which 
now  is  the  enemy  of  every  little  stream  or  minia- 
ture lake.  Notwithstanding  all  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  banish  it,  as  the  seeds  drop  they  arc 
caught  and  reared  by  the  invigorating  soil.  Boun- 
tiful as  Nature  is  in  the  teeming  benedictions  she 
she  bestows,  she  is  an  undiscerning  nurse,  and 
nourishes  the  weeds  as  readily  as  the  com  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  for  the  food  of  man. 

This  fatal  fecundity  is  paralleled  by  the  natural 
fruitfulness  of  the  heart  This  is  the  soil  on  which 
all  things  moral  and  immoral  are  sown.  Here,  too, 
they  spring  up  and  grow.  Whatever  is  onco  k?- 
ceived  into  the  heart  never  lies  dormant  there. 
The  inherent  natural  activity  of  man  is  too  great. 
Thought  will  revolve,  analyse,  ponder,  and  briuj: 
forth  in  changed  form  the  thing  sown,  tinctured 
perhaps  with  the  individual  character,  as  the  com 
is  flavoured  by  the  soil.  The  feelings,  the  wishes, 
the  desires,  are  all  called  into  exercise,  and  supply 
their  contribution  to  the  reproduction  of  the  seed- 
No  illustration  of  this  is  so  striking  or  so  painful 
as  in  the  case  of  families.  Children  grow  up  pert, 
forward,  cunning,  false,  incorrigible.  Parent  < 
wonder;   but  the  seed  was  dropt  perchance  bj 
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themselTes  Id  to  the  basy  little  hives  of  feeling  and 
reflection,  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Do  they 
wonder  at  this  child's  insolent  bearing,  when  the 
decencies  of  common  courtesy  have  been  wanting 
in  the  home,  and  neither  father  nor  mother  have 
treated  one  another  with  respect?  They  are 
appalled,  perhaps,  at  the  sadden  (as  it  seems  to 
them)  exhibition  of  conning  or* baseness  in  the 
child,  and  yet  perhaps  in  younger  days  the  mother 
has  shielded  it  with  artful  phrase  and  ambiguous 
kindness  from  some  well-deserved  punishment, 
or  with  ready  wit  framed  the  plausible  excuse 
which  has  nurtured  into  precocious  aptitude  for 
artifice  the  mind  which  has  been  thus  taught  to 
dread  punishment  more  than  sin,  and  to  think  it  a 
comfortable  blessing  to  avoid  a  penalty  but  no 
disgrace  to  have  degraded  or  blunted  the  moral 
sense;  they  marvel  perha]>s  at  the  impene- 
trable reserve  or  obstinate  falseness  and  utter 
unlovingness  of  a  child  whose  innocent  wishes 
they  have  thwarted,  whose  artless  affection  they 
have  crushed^  and  whose  proffered  confidence  they 
have  repulsed. 

The  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  and 
none  the  less  surely  will  this  life  reproduce  the 
fruit  of  that  which  has  been  scattered  on  the  too 
ready  and  open  soil  of  the  heart. 

But  this  has  a  bright  as  well  as  a  gloomy  side. 
The  heart  cannot  indeed  be  said  to  be  like  the 
earth,  indifferent  to  the  seed  that  falls.  There  is 
unmistakably  a  greater  readiness  to  reproduce  the 
evil  than  the  good.  The  foul  word  or  the  blas- 
phemous word  will  find  quicker  echo  from  the 
child's  lips  than  will  the  kind  or  the  godly  speech. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  energy  of  the  heart 
is  not  paralysed,  and  when  the  good  seed  has 
really  taken  root  there,  it  will  as  surely  spring  up. 
It  is  too  often  the  habit  of  our  minds,  taught  by 
sad  and  depressing  experiences,  to  disbelieve  in 
the  natnral  processes  of  spiritual  growth.  It  is 
against  this  Christ  warns  us.  There  is.  He  says, 
a  native  vigour  in  the  heart,  which  brings  and 
must  bring  into  fruit  the  seed  that  has  been  hidden 
there.  Your  duty  is  not  to  be  wondering,  but  to 
be  working.  As  the  farmer  sows  the  seed,  and 
then  leaves  it  to  the  forces  of  Nature,  so  must  the 
Christian  parent  or  the  Christian  teacher  cast  in 
the  seed,  pray  to  Him  who  can  truly  sow  it  there, 
and  then  leave  it  to  grow.  The  heart  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  whatever  it  receives  at  all,  it  must 
reproduce  in  the  life.  All  that  remains  for  man 
to  do  is  to  gather  the  stones  which  lie  scattered 
on  the  surface,  lest  they  crush  some  up-struggling 
stalk,  or  to  pluck  up  the  brambles  of  ill  habits 
which  might  entangle  and  choke  the  tender  blade. 

IL  The  natural  fecundity  of  the  earth  is  great, 
but  it  is  not  hasty.  It  is  impossible  on  any 
extended  scale  to  quicken  the  processes  of  Nature. 
The  days  when  the  cycle  of  spring  and  harvest 


shall  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other  tha6  the  reaper 
shall  overtake  the  sower,  belong  to  the  days  when 
the  sceptre  of  righteousness  shall  rule  unques- 
tioned in  the  earth.  Ordinarily  the  stages  of 
growth  are  slow  and  methodical :  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear. 

This  gradual  and  tardy  progress  is  reflected  from 
every  side  of  Nature.  The  earth  on  which  we  tread 
gives  evidences  of  the  vast  periods  of  physical 
gestation  which  preceded  our  era.  Pine  and  fern 
and  moss  have  risen  and  fallen  ere  oak  and  elm 
could  grow,  and  cattle  graze,  and  man  live  upon 
the  earth.  The  history  of  thought  and  discovery 
tells  the  same  story.  If  Kepler  could  say  that  it 
pleased  God  to  wait  6,000  years  for  an  astronomer, 
he  only  expressed  the  fact  that  the  march  of 
intellectual  progress  has  been  slow.  If  it  be  a 
wonder  that  the  Christian  world  existed  1700  years 
without  a  Sunday-school,  it  is  saying  what  our 
Lord  here  implied,  that  the  outcome  of  Christian 
fruit  in  life  and  in  practice  would  be  but  gradual. 

Are  we  to  expect  that  when  we  come  to  the 
growth  of  this  faith  in  the  individual  heart  we  are 
to  see  a  different  law?  No!  here  t«o,  by  the 
often  insensible  increments  of  Divine  blessing  on 
the  means  of  grace,  the  character  is  built  up  to 
reflect  in  form  and  symmetry  the  image  after 
which  it  was  created. 

The  full  com  in  the  ear  will  not — noy,  cannot — 
come  till  the  stalk  has  lengthened  and  been 
strengthened  to  bear  it;  nor  can  the  stem  rise 
from  the  soil  till  the  tender  blade  has  spread 
abroad  its  little  fan-like  crest,  to  gather  the 
healthful  virtues  of  the  atmosphere.  The  young 
and  earnest  susceptibilities  of  the  awakened  heart 
break  bright  over  the  dull  level  of  life,  to  find  the 
discipline  of  life  lead  to  the  establishment  of  cha- 
racter and  the  strengthening  of  faith  in  the  Father ; 
but  not  till  the  maturer  days  of  Christian  life  does 
the  blossom  drop  and  the  fruit  appear,  and  even 
then  the  full  corn  is  often  concealed  from  view  in 
the  enclosing  ear.  Nor  will  its  full  weight — the 
thirty,  the  sixty,  or  the  hundred-fold — be  known 
till  the  sickle  has  been  thrust  in,  the  harvest 
come,  and  the  good  grain  gathered  into  the  garner 
of  God. 

Gradual  as  the  process  is,  there  is  easily  to  be 
seen  the  marks  of  a  wise  forethought.  Early  fruit 
is  no  real  gain  to  the  gardener.  Unseasonable 
ripeness  perplexes  him  more  than  it  profits  him. 
That  the  fruit  may  endure  is  Christ's  wish,  and 
He  will  not  hasten  the  day  lest  a  premature  ripe- 
ness should  be  followed  by  an  early  decay.  "  The 
husbandman  hath  long  patience,"  says  St.  James. 
*'  God  is  patient,  because  eternal,"  said  St.  Augus- 
tine. Christ  is  patient  with  us  and  over  us.  Let 
us  be  patient,  and  in  us  let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work.     The  stages  of  this  progress  are 
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distinctly  marked— first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

These  readily  correspond  with  the  general 
ifeatures  of  heart-growth — freshness,  strength,  use- 
fulness. The  blade,  which  appears  first  above  the 
soil,  is  tender  and  fresh  and  green,  like  the  early 
feelings  and  impressions  of  the  awakened  soul. 
There  is  a  freshness  about  these  early  impressions ; 
they  are  diOused  throughout  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  soul ;  the  thought  is  keen  to  drink  up 
new  truths ;  the  conscience  is  roused  into  energy  5 
the  affections  are  warm  and  susceptible.  But,  like 
the  little  blade,  the  soul  is  sensitive  and  pliant ; 
every  little  breeze  thrills  it,  every  strange 
thought  or  whispered  misgiving  makes  it  tremble 
lest  the  new-found  life  should  ebb  away.  Doubts, 
like  the  February  gales,  shake  the  thoughts  and 
the  experiences,  and  toss  and  trouble  the  young 
growth. 

But  throtigh  all  the  little  plant  weathers  its  way, 
for  its  true  life  is  hidden  deep  below,  and  draws 
its  power  and  nutriment  from  hidden  sources,  and 
in  its  next  stage  appears  strengthened.  It  is  no 
longer  the  tender  leaf-like  blade,  it  is  the  firm 
and  hard  stalk.  The  impressions  and  experiences 
have  crystallised  into  convictions  and  knowledge. 
With  less  perhaps  of  religious  sensitiveness  there 
is  more  of  religious  character;  with  less  of  the 
freshness  there  is  more  of  the  power  of  a  Christian 
life.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  the  character  that  the 
change  becomes  most  clearly  seen ;  it  is  more  in 
the  general  habit  than  in  actual  deeds;  it  is  in 
the  high  principle,  the  unswerving  fidelity,  the  un- 
tiring regularity,  the  circumspection,  the  quietude, 
the  purity  of  the  life,  that  the  next  change  is 
noticeable.  There  is  not  so  much  of  visible  fruit, 
but  the  ear  is  there,  rounding  itself  to  encase  the 
full  corn  which  is  forming  from  within.  Such  a 
one  is  less  occupied  with  testing  his  own  expe- 
riences than  with  methodising  his  own  life,  less 
careful  about  the  emotions  than  about  the  actions, 
less  looking  back  on  the  past  than  looking  to  the 
tendency  of  the  present  and  watching  the  opening 
opportunities  of  doing  good.  In  this*  comes  the 
last  stage,  with  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  when  the 
era  of  experience  has  given  way  to  the  era  of  cha- 
racter, and  this  «.  n^s  issued  out  in  the  era  of  action 
and  true  usefulness.  He  who  has  tasted  the  love 
in  the  heart  has  tested  it  in  the  life,  and  now  seeks 
to  scatter  it. 

And  at  the  last  stage,  when  the  full  ripened  corn 
droops  expectant  of  the  sickle,  there  opens  up  the 
final,  but  the  richest  analogy  of  all,  that  it  is  only 
in  the  fall  of  the  tall  bearded  ear  that  the  truest 
usefulness  is  reached.  The  sickle  must  cut  down 
the  corn  ere  the  new  seed,  discaged  from  the  ear, 
can  be,  used  to  sow  new  fields  for  future  harvests. 

But  we  are  reminded  of  one  point,  which  it  is 
important  to  bear  always  in  recollection.    Though 


there  is  a  natural  reproductiveness  in  the  heart  of 
man,  so  that  the  thoughts  of  truths  lodged  there 
cannot  long  live  there  without  coming  out  intotbe 
life,  yet  in  the  growth  of  all  life,  and  most  of  all 
of  the  life  of  man's  spirit,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  man  cannot  really  penetrate.    It  is  a  matter 
of  experience,  indeed,  that  the  seed  will  grow  Trhen 
cast  into  the  earth ;  but  many  a  sower  has  flung 
bushels  of  grain  broadcast  over  the  earth,  and 
reaped  in  whole  acres  of  rich  corn-fields,  withous 
knowing  how  it  is  that  this  wondrous  result  has 
come  to  pass.     The  philosopher,  or  chemist,  who 
has  studied  the  properties  of  matter,  may  explain 
to  him  that  certain  elements  of  the  soil,  in  con- 
junction with  the  virtue  of  rain  and  the  power  of 
sun,  assimilate  wi'^h  the  decaying  seed,  and  send 
it  forth  in  renewed  vigour  and  perfect  form ;  but 
though  he  may  explain  thus  far,  there  is  a  question 
which  starts  up  which  he  cannot  solve.    The  fact 
he  knows,  the  analysis  of  the  fact  he  knows ;  he 
has  pierced  through  one  veil  of  the  temple  but  to 
find  another  beyond,  and  into  that  holy  of  holies 
none  can  pierce,  for  his   explanation  yet  needs 
explaining.     It   springs    up  and  grows,  but  he 
knoweth  not  how. 

It  is  alike  in  all  Nature.  The  movements  of 
the  celestial  bodies  were  a  mystery  to  men  till 
Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravity ;  and  thcs, 
as  far  as  science  goes,  the  mystery  was  explained ; 
but  still  the  law  is  only  the  statement  of  the  fact 
in  more  general  terms,  and  is  in  no  high  or  true 
sense  an  explanation  of  it.  They  move,  they 
move  by  law,  that  law  is  gravity,  but  who  ^Till 
explain  the  explanation  or  tell  the  seci'ct  of  thi.s 
mysterious  affection  of  all  things  ?  They  move, 
they  roll,  but  after  all  he  knoweth  not  how.  To 
question  further  is  useless,  profitless ;  the  margin 
has  been  reached  when  the  facts  have  been  ob- 
served and  the  law  derived. 

Precisely  parallel  is  the  fact  in  the  domain  of 
the  Spirit.  The  fact  of  growth  is  noted,  the 
sources  of  growth  are  known,  the  means  of  sup- 
port are  known,  a  certain  fitness  in  the  method 
of  it  is  observed,  but  the  fall  ex]»lanation  lies 
beyond,  and  baffles  the  thoughts  that  strive  to 
penetrate  the  veil. 

The  readiest  and  most  important  illustration  of 
this  is  taken  from  the  central  Christian  doctrin** 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  As  a  matter  of  Christian 
experience  the  cross  of  Christ  brings  gladness  t.^ 
the  heart ;  in  it  there  is  the  pledge  of  love  an  1 
j  the  assurance  of  pardon ;  in  it  the  accusations  of 
conscience  or  the  taunts  of  the  wicked  arc  al! 
I  silenced;  the  soul  which  has  been  harassed  ami 
uneasy  finds  indeed  rest  when  it  learns  that  it  has 
redemption  in  Christ's  blood,  that  peace  has  been 
made  by  the  blood  of  the  cross.  But  when  th^^ 
restless  mind  begins  to  turn  over  the  reason  c: 
this,  it  finds  itself  baffled  at  every  turn,    A  certaic 
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fitness  he  may  note,  but  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  reasons  of  this  fitness  he  will  never  attain. 
To  fly  restlessly  forward  into  the  infinite  wastes 
of  speculation  which  lie  beyond  is  but  to  find  our- 
selves beating  our  enfeebled  wings  against  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space,  and  to  sink  at  last, 
baflied  and  blinded,  back  to  the  same  little  spot 
whence  we  started.  It  is  well  for  us  to  sow  the 
fields,  to  reap  the  harvest,  to  observe  all  that 
may  aid  us  in  securing  the  fullest  benediction  from 
the  earth  which  Grod  has  made  so  prodigal  of 
^<iergy,  but  it  is  not  well  to  let  the  earth  run 
waste  while  we  probe  problems  which  can  only 
end  in  barrenness ;  and  neither  is  it  well  for  us 
to  seek  the  "why"  of  every  Christian  mystery, 
but  rather  be  content  to  grow  in  grace,  though 


we  know  not  how;  be  content  to  rejoice  in  the 
new  life  we  have  found,  though  we  are  in  much 
a  mystery  to  ourselves;  and  put  aside  the  per- 
tinacious inquiries  of  metaphysical  Phariseeism 
with  the  true  answer  of  heart  gratitude — "  I  know 
not,  I  cannot  answer  all  these  speculative  ques- 
tions, but  one  thing  I  know,  whereas  1  was  blind, 
now  I  see.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  it  is  I 
am  what  I  am,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what 
I  am.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  I  shall  grow  to 
be  in  the  future,  but  I  know  that  I  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  I  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  I  cannot  give 
elaborate  demonstrations  of  the  happy  assurances 
I  now  enjoy,  but  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me." 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS 'FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.     SK0O^^>  Sebies,     No.  13.     The  Unmerciful  Servant. 


Chapter  io  he  read^-St.  Matthew  mvm.  21 — 35. 
NTEODUCTION.  Ask  who  always  accom- 
panied Jesus?  how  many  disciples  were  there? 
why  did  Jesus  keep  them  with  Him?  what 
were  they  to  do  after  His  departure  ?  But  be- 
fore they  taught  others  must  themselves  learn. 
What  Christ  told  them  often  very  different  from  what 
had  previously  learned ;  sometimes  apostles  great 
difficulty  in  understanding;  used  to  eome  and  ask 
questions;  made  Peter  their  spokesman;  so  now. 

I.  The  Question  asked.  (Read  21,  22.)  What 
was  tho  question  ?  Who  was  Peter's  brother  ?  Very 
little  told  us  about  Andrew.  Remind  of  his  bringing 
Peter  to  Jesus  when  had  found  Him  himself  (John  i. 
40,  41).  Perhaps  the  brothers  sometimes  quarrelled, 
as  brothers  often  do,  or  perhaps  Peter  was  only 
putting  a  ease  to  Christ.  What  was  the  teaching  of 
the  law  on  the  subject?  (See  Matt.  v.  38).  But 
Christ  came  to  give  a  new  law,  that  of  love.  Re- 
mind of  sermon  on  Mount ;  hOw  had  taught  to  do 
good  to  enemies  (Matt.  v.  44,  Sec),  So  now,  what 
answer  did  Christ  give?  Seventy  times  seven, 
meaning  an  infinite  number  of  times;  as  often  as 
is  the  offence,  so  must  forgiveness  be.  But  Peter 
would  say.  Is  it  possible  ?  can  I  forgive  such  re- 
peated injuries?  Surely  I  must  have  revenge.  So 
Christ  answers  by  a  parable. 

II.  The  Question  Answered.  (1)  The  forgiving 
master,  (Read  23 — 27.)  Describe  the  scene.  The 
king,  after  an  absence,  taking  account  with  his 
servants.  Had  entrusted  them  with  money  to  be  spent 
for  him;  perhaps  been  away  for  long  time ;  reckoning 
time  not  expected  just  yet ;  suddenly  all  are  called  to 
account;  some  approach  joyfully,  money  all  ready, 
have  good  account  to  give  of  money  entrusted,  re- 
ceive smile  of  approval,  and  pass  out  of  royal  pre- 


sence.* Another  comes,  pale  and  trembling,  acoonnts 
made  out ;  what  does  he  owe  ?  an  enormous  sum ; 
what  has  he  to  pay?  nothing!  What  does  the 
king  command  ?  Explain  that,  as  now,  in  the  East, 
slaves,  with  wives  and  families,  absolutely  the  property 
of  masters.  So  decree  goes  forth :  servants  approach, 
proceed  to  bind  the  slave,  and  carry  him  off.  What 
can  he  do  ?  throw  himself  on  his  compassion.  Let 
children  notice  that  he  acknowledges  the  debt,  and 
justice  of  sentence.  Simply  appeals  to  his  lord's 
compassion ;.  offers  to  do  all  he  can.  What  effect  did 
it  have  on  the  master  ?  Yes ;  was  mo?ed  with  pity 
— had  prisoner's  bonds  removed — ^forgave  the  debt, 
and  set  him  free.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon 
the  servant  ?  Surely  will  make  him  full  of  gratitude 
and  love  to  master,  and  gentleness  to  fellow-servants. 
We  shall  see.  (2)  Tfie  unforgiving  servant.  (Read  28 
— 35.)  Once  more  describe  the  scene.  The  servant 
going  out  freed,  forgiven,  joins  fellow-servants ;  is 
congratulated,  becomes  elated,  thinks  he  will  take 
account  too;  finds  one  who  owes  him  money,  how 
much?  an  infinitely  small  sum.  Surely  he  will  at 
once  forgive  him!  Does  he?  Kay,  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  violence ;  seizes  him  at  once,  treats  him 
more  harshly  than  his  lord  had  treated  him.  What 
does  the  other  do  ?  Uses  precisely  the  same  words 
that  he  had ;  but  with  what  effect  ?  Who  had  been 
with  him  to  see  all?  Cannot  contain  their  indig- 
nation ;  go  and  report  to  their  lord ;  tell  the  whole 
stOry.  What  does  he  do  now  ?  Sends  for  him.  Can 
fancy  the  eagerness  with  which  fellow-servants  would 
drag  him  in,  place  him  before  the  master,  and  then 
listen  to  what  he  would  say.  What  does  he  say  ? 
(v.  32,  33)  he  makes  him  see  his  wickedness  and 
hardness  of  heart,  and  then  gives  him  up  to  punish- 
ment till  could  pay  all  his  debt. 
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lU.  Tax  AmjtunoN.  (Vena  86.)  This  is  bo 
(imple  and  natural  that  chUdren  cannot  Iielp  seeing 
llie  general  Sjiplioation  at  once ;  Uie  partioolar  ^pH- 
•ation  to  themselves  U  more  difficult.  {1)  Qod'i 
ftrgivenM*.  See  that  Uiey  dearly  nnderetand  irlio 
IB  tlie  master ;  how  is  God  our  master ;  we  are  His 
hj  deation  (Psalms  c.  2).  He  hae  a  light  to  u« ;  He 
can  do  with  ns  m  He  pleases.  What  do  we  owe  Him  F 
WvtMip  aa'to  Ood  (Psalms  iot.  6) ;  obedMnee  as  to 
»  Eiog ;  low  aa  to  a  Father.  HaTS  we  always  given 
Him  these?  Wbat  have  we  eared  for  more  than 
OodP  Ferh^ie  made  idols  of  friends,  pleasine,  idle 
books,  &o.  Sfore  thaa  .that.  Show  how  Qod,  as 
holy  Ood,  requiiea  perfect  holiness  in  His  children ; 
all  Bin  then  ia  a  debt.  Have  all  oar  lives  given  way 
to  it — evil  tampers,  idle  words,  sullen  loob^  diaobe- 
dience  to  pareatg,  if  not  groaaer  sins ;  owe  more  than 
10,000  talents.  Tfliat  can  we  pay F  '  nothing! 
Have  no  holiness  t«  givp.  What  tiien  can  we  do  F 
simply  cry  for  meroy,  like  Peter  on  the  sea  (Hatt. 
xIt.  80) ;  like  the  Publican  in  the  temple  (Luke  rviiL 
18).  And  what  will  Ood  do  ?  Tea,  Ha  delights  in 
men?,  will  torgive  loi  Christ's  sake  all  who  ask 
{1  John  1—9).    (2)  Mtm't  forgnnteu.    Joat  m  Qod 


forgives,  so  most  we.  Our  forgivenesa  dian  mut^ 
fite,  without  making  a  bai^ain;  /vil,  so  as  to  bat 
the  person  who  baa  wronged  us  just  the  buk  u 
before,  jost  the  same  as  if  be  had  not  wronged  ii>. 
This  very  difficult,  bnt  very  neoeeaary.  Bemisd  cj 
Joseph's  forgivenesa  of  bis  brethren,  llosea  besnn; 
with  the  Israelites,  David  sparing  Saul,  Christ  pn;- 
ing  for  bis  morderers.  Show  children  the  tni«  joj 
this  will  give  to  both.  Remind  of  miserabla  feeliiifi 
when  have  done  wrong,  coofeedon  made  to  lather  or 
mother,  forgiveness  obtained,  the  eiquiaile  plBiiin 
dI  being  again  taken  into  favont,  evident  joj  of 
parents  at  being  able  to  receive  child  back,  as  figind 
in  parables  of  Lost  Sheep  and  Prodigal  Son  (Lnle  ti). 

Queifioni  (o  bt  antietr/d. 

1.  What   waa   Petw's  qneetion,   and   how  wti  ii 
answered  P 

2.  What  had  Christ  taaght  in  the  sermon  on  tbe 
Monnt  about  forgiveness  t 

8.  Wbat  debts  do  w«  owe  to  Ood  F  ' 

4.  Show  the  nature  of  God's  forgiveness. 

5.  Qiva  examples  of  forgiveness  of  iqjorias. 

6.  What  parables  teach  m  the  J07  nf 
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£  CHAPTER  LIII. 

^EBTBAND  DE  L'ISLE  had 

^    listened  with  ever  deepening 

.     attention  and  aerionsnesa,  to 

the  mmple  yet  earnest  words 

wiUi  whidi  hiB  wife  told  him 

the  sonroe  and  nature  of  her 

hopes  on  Laura  Branf  s  be- 

isn  she  paused  in  her  momentary 

lie  still  sat  silent  for  a   few 

ore  he  spoktf. 

[ary,  I  hope  it  may  be  as  yon 
laid  at  last,  tbooghtfnlly;  "and 
recount  you  have  given  me  of 
poor  Femberton's  ceaseless  prayera,  one  might  almost 
believe  that  a  miraole  of  gmoe  wonld  indeed  be 
worked  on  the  woman  who  iqjnred  him,  because  of 
his  noble  devotion ;  bnt  it  will  be  in  very  truth  a 
miracle  I  think  if  Iiurline  is  ever  brought  to  anything 
like  real  religion,  for  I  am  convinced  that  she  ia 
godless  and  false  to  the  very  heart's  core." 

"  She  hss  never  known  God,  certainly,"  said  Uary, 
"bat  I  think  that  has  in  part,  at  least,  been  more 
hermisfortone  than  her  fault;  and  in  other  respects 
I  believe  there  is  greater  ground  for  hope  even  in 
her  natural  character  than  yen  would  be  di^osed  to 
admit.  limaginetbe  root  ot  the  evil  in  her  case  lies 
simply  in  the  fact  that  she  has  never  at  all  realised 


anyUiiDg  beyond  this  ontward  visiUe  mdd  ni 
her  personal  existence  in  it;  this  present  life,  acdbc: 
own  happiness  throughout  its  duration,  is  all  sbe  kv 
ever  thought  of  or  aimed  at  or  desired ;  abs  hss  not 
even  reoognised  a  moral  law  as  applying  to  faerseif. 
and  therefore  baa  not  scrupled  to  use  any  mesui. 
however  full  of  falsehood  and  cmelly,  togainbaon 
ends.  She  has  been  kept  from  graver  avib  nulnl; 
by  har  instiuote  as  a  lady  and  her  positica  i> 
society;  but  I  think  that  if  once  her  spfritoal  bcdh 
oould  be  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  the  trath  e' 
God,  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  the  imaortalil; 
that  surely  awaits  her,  tbete  are  good  and  hopffci 
qualities  within  her,  which  will  help  her  at  cace  U 
respond  to  such  a  revelation." 

"Ton  have  evidently  etudied  her  character  mon 
than  I  have,  my  wise  Uttla  wife,  and  yon  may  be 
right" 

"  At  oil  events,  Bertrand,  I  have  your  toll  sanolioo, 
have  I  not,  for  trying  my  beBt  to  fulfil  John  Pen- 
barton's  charge,  and  for  my  other  plans  with  legtd 
to  Laura  P" 

"  Certainly  you  have,  my  darling.  If  ha  'to 
suffered  ao  much  more  by  her  than  wb  have  dcet 
could  thus  foi^ve  and  serve  her  to  the  lost,  we  *tU 
may  do  what  in  us  lies  to  help  her  now.  We  will  p) 
together  at  onoe,  dear,  to  find  rooms  for  her,  and  to 
anaage  for  her  removal,  and  yon  may  be  with  hs  io 


(^mn  bf  W.  SuAU-) 
"  ISmij  Iwd  tamed  to  the  window."— p.  771 
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your  efforts  to  influenoe  lier  for  good,  as  much  as  you 
please  till  the  time  comes  for  our  return  home." 

Two  days  later  Mary  de  Tlsle  was  seated  by  the  side 
of  Laura's  couch,  which  had  been  drawn  near  the 
open  window  of  a  pleasant  room,  very  different  from 
the  attic  in  which  she  had  found  her.  The  poor 
suffering  Lorelei  was  already  looking  much  better, 
though  still  excessively  pale  and  wasted,  the  burning 
feverishness  had  evidently  almost  left  her,  and  she 
seemed  tranquil  and  at  ease,  though  very  weak.  It 
had  now,  however,  become  strangely  evident  how 
completely  her  beauty  had  depended  on  her  brilliant 
colouring  and  animation,  for  no  one  at  this  time  would 
have  called  her  even  a  pretty  woman ;  her  features 
had  always  been  defective  and  irregular,  and  now 
that  her  eyes  were  stmken,  and  her  cheeks  wasted, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  remains  of  the  ephemeral 
loveliness  that  had  allured  so  many  to  their  fatal 
injury.  She  was  much  more  subdued  and  simple  in 
her  manner,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  real  feeling  in 
the  thanks  she  was  expressing  to  Mary  for  all  she 
had  done  for  her. 

"I  never  thought  the  day  would  come  when  I 
should  be  a  dependent  on  your  charity,  and  that  of 
Bertrand  Lisle,"  she  added,  while  a  flush  tinged  her 
wan  cheeks ;  "  I  think,  in  a  sense,  you  both  have  your 
revenge  in  that  very  fact,  though  I  know  you  do  not 
do  it  with  the  intention  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head." 

'*No,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  warmly;  "we  have 
been  giving  ourselves  pleasure  in  trying  to  be  of  use 
to  you." 

"You  have  saved  my  life;  but  was  it  worth 
saving,  Mary?  I  must  come  back  to  that,  though  I 
am  glad  not  to  be  called  upon  to  face  God  with  all 
my  sins  upon  my  head  at  this  time ;  but  you  don't 
know  with  what  dread  I  look  forward  to  the  dull 
monotonous  existence  that  seems  to  be  before  me. 
You  are  going  to  leave  me  here  with  Mrs.  Parry  and 
this  poor  sickly  baby,  and  I  know  that  your  kind- 
ness will  ensure  my  having  everything  I  absolutely 
require,  but  what  shall  I  have  to  brighten  life,  or  to 
give  me  happiness  ?  " 

"  That  which  alone  oaa  give  happiness  to  any  one 
on  earth,  whatever  their  external  existence  may  be — 
the  love  of  God,  the  hope  of  serving  throagh  the 
eternal  ages  the  Lord  who  suffered  and  died  to 
purchase  for  us  endless  bliss." 

Laura  sighed.  "  I  never  was  religious,  you  know, 
Mary ;  and  although  I  have  no  doubt  what  you  say 
is  trae,  these  prospects  are  too  far  off  to  have  any 
reality  for  me;  church-going  used  to  be  simply  a 
weariness  to  me,  as  I  dare  say  you  remember." 

"  Yes,  and  I  suppose  even  now  you  do  not  care  to 
have  such  matters  spoken  of,  though  you  have  been 
very  near  what  seems  to  you  so  far  off,  Laura  dear." 

*'  I  do  not  dislike  your  talking  of  religion,  Mary, 
because  you  never  were  either  canting  or  self- 
righteous.     But  although  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
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if  I  had  died  as  I  expected  I  should  have  been 
brought  into  the  midst  of  all  that  the  Bible  teaches 
of  the  unseen  world,  I  only  felt  terrified  at  tk 
thought  of  God's  just  anger,  and  my  probabk 
punishment ;  and  I  must  say  all  that  is  hi4>piBe3::  xa 
this  life  seems  to  me  very  far  removed  from  an;* 
thing  that  religion  can  offer." 

"  I  think  that  is  just  where  your  mistake  has  bees. 
Laura.    You  have  imagined  that  the  gifts  which  Uj 
present    visible   world  can   bestow  are  capable  -f 
conveying  happiness  to  the  immortal  beings  wkm 
God  has  created  to  find  bliss  only  in  -Himself,  as; 
I  think  even  your  own  experience  might  show  jou 
now  what  a  fallacy  it  is  to  suppose  the  soul  con  tint 
be  satisfied  with  earthly  pleasures.     You  uaed  to 
think  that  riches  and  society  and  amusementB  ire:e 
all  that  was  most  desirable,  did  you  not  ?  " 
Yes,  and  I  fought  hard  to  win  them." 
And  you  succeeded ;  for  some  months  after  joar 
marriage  you  had  all  these  supposed  advantages,  h&i 
you  not  ?   You  had  wealth  untold,  and  you  lived  in  a 
round  of  gaieties,  and  won  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
and  homage?" 

"  That  is  truo  enough,"  said  Laura. 

"  Then,  tell  me,  were  you  happy  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  F  "  and  Mary  fixed  her  dark  earnest  eyes  on  th^ 
faded  face. 

"Never  for  a  single  moment,"  answered  Lann, 
energetically ;  "  but  there  were  a  thousand  causes  to 
prevent  it.  I  had  rivals  in  society  who  were  more 
courted  than  I  was,  and  it  worried  me  beyond  endu- 
rance not  to  be  able  to  emulate  their  sncoess.  Then 
I  used  to  spend  heaps  of  money  in  giving  splendid 
fdtes  to  numbers  of  people,  not  one  of  whom  I  eret 
oared  to  see  again,  and  I  reaped  nothing  from  thesi 
myself  but  disappointment  and  weariness.  I  get 
tired  to  death  of  the  theatre  when  I  went  to  it  eveit 
night,  and  soon  my  state  of  health  incapacitated  ib« 
from  much  fatigue,  and  at  home  Mr.  Brant  and  I 
were  always  quarrelling.  Oh,  I  have  been  veir 
wretched,  but  that  was  the  result  of  my  special 
circumstances,  not  because  a  life  of  pleasure  caonct 
give  happiness ! " 

"Yon  would  find  that  there  are  always  drran* 
stances  to  mar  the  enjoyments  which  belong  to  this 
world  only ;  the  very  satiety  they  produce  would  do 
it,  if  nothing  else  did." 

"  But  look  at  your  own  case,  Mary  ;  you  axe  vert 
happy,  as  well  you  may  be— Comtesse  de  Tlsle,  with 
wealth,  and  position,  and  everything  yon  can  desire. ' 

"  I  am  happy  because  I  have  my  Bertrand,**  f^- 
answered,  simply ;  "  but  the  very  love  I  bear  bin: 
would  turn  to  utter  anguish  if  I  had  no  hope  bevon-l 
this  life ;  for,  think  how  precarious  all  such  happin^-^- 
is — at  any  moment  death  may  take  him  from  me  •  • 
me  from  him.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  bear  ti«? 
thought  of  all  earth's  changes  and  chances,  if  it  W"^' 
not  for  the  prospect  of  the  steadfast  peace  into  whie.i 
I  trust  we   both  may  enter  when  this  incomplete 
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existence  is  broken  off  or  ending  in  decay.  As  to 
those  other  so-ealled  advantages  of  which  you  speak, 
they  are  alssolutely  nothing  in  themselves,  and 
altogether  valueless,  excepting  for  the  power  they 
sometimes  convey  of  being  useful  to  our  fellow 
creatures." 

**  Then,  do  you  mean  that  earth  has  no  joys  at  all 
for  any  one,  Mary  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

"No;  far  from  it!  There  are  many  sources  of 
happiness,  pure  and  sweet,  many  tranquil  pleasures 
which  our  Father  in  heaven  gives  us  to  cheer  us  in 
our  difficult  journey  to  our  home ;  but  they  are  only 
like  the  flowers  growing  by  the  wayside,  which  may 
enliven  our  path  a  little  way,  if  we  can  but  be  sure 
that  we  ever  see  before  us  that  Bright  and  Morning 
Star,  the  true  Light  of  the  world,  which  alone  can 
really  fill  our  hearts  with  joy,  the  perfect  joy  of  His 
<3temal  love.** 

Mary  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  to  whom  she 
was  speaking  as  she  uttered  these  words,  while  her 
eloquent  eyes  were  lifted  up  to  the  pure  blue  vault, 
seen  through  the  open  window,  with  p^  look  which 
told  how  intense  was  in  that  moment  her  realisation 
of  the  great  truth  she  was  expressing. 

The  worldly  woman  at  her  side  lay  still  and  silent, 
gazing  at  her  with  mingled  wonder  and  envy,  and 
not  daring  for  a  time  to  disturb  the  thoughts  she 
<x>uld  60  little  understand. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

It  might  have  made  a  striking  and  suggestive  picture 
if  Mary  do  Tlsle  and  Laura  Brant  could  have  been 
depicted  in  that  moment  of  silence,  as  representa- 
tives, the  one  of  the  children  of  light,  the  other  of 
the  children  of  this  jrorld.  Mary  had  turned  to  the 
window,  and  the  full  glory  of  an  Italian  sunset  was 
streaming  on  her  pare  spiritual  face  and  large  dark 
eyes  all  luminous  with  the  light  of  faith  and  hope, 
her  snowy  garments  shining  in  the  vivid  radiance 
with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  an  angel's  robes,  while 
liurline  lay  back  amid  the  shadows  with  her  grey 
faded  face  and  lustreless  eyes,  and  the  weary  care- 
worn expression  of  one  whose  spirit  knows  no  peace. 
She  broke  the  stillness,  and  recalled  Mary  to  herself 
at  last  by  saying,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  I  wish,  oh 
how  I  wish,  I  could  feel  as  you  do  !  but  for  me  it  is 
hopelessly  impossible." 

In  an  instant  Mary  had  turned. 

"  No,  dear  Lurline,  you  must  not  speak  of  hope- 
lessness, that  word  has  been  obliterated  in  every 
spiritual  sense  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  I  came  here 
to-day  to  give  you  a  message,  which  I  think  will 
help  you,  from  one  who  already  knows  the  full  secret 
of  the  love  of  God.  Tell  me,  Laura,  where  do  you 
suppose  John  Pemberton  to  be  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"Oh,  poor  fellow,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know! 
living  at  home  perhaps,  or  reading  for  orders  some- 
where, trying  to  redeem  the  time  he  wasted  on  me. 


Of  all  my  evil  deeds,  Mary,  <my  conduct  to  John 
Pemberton  was  that  which  terrified  mo  the  most, 
when  I  believed  I  was  going  then  and  there  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  I  know  that  I  did 
him  a  deadly  injury  by  drawing  him  away  from  all 
his  holy  aspirations,  and  then  I  d^eived  and 
betrayed  him  aft^  all,  and  sent  him  from  me  in 
despair.  Oh,  I  was  far  more  cruel  to  him  than  to 
Bertrand,  for  he  loved  me  truly,  and  I  do  not  think 
your  husband  ever  really  did.  Wherever  John  is 
now  I  am  sore  he  must  be  thinking  of  me  with  the 
bittereBt  hatred  and  contempt." 

"  Oh,  Laura,  how  much  you  are  mistaken,**  said 
Mary,  softly.  "  Dear  John  is  even  now  at  the  feet  of 
his  beloved  Lord ;  in  His  bright  immediate  presence, 
and  there,  I  doubt  not,  if  he  is  permitted  to  do  so,  he 
prays  for  you  as  ardently,  as  incessantly,  as  he  did 
while  still  he  struggled  through  the  shadows  of  this 
twilight  world." 

"Maiy,  what  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Laura, 
starting  ttom.  her  reclining  position;  "where  is 
John  ?  not  dead — oh,  say  he  is  not  dead  ! " 

"Dead  to  this  mortal  state,  but  alive  unto  God 
for  evermore,"  said  Mary,  reverently. 

**  Then  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  to  ask  him  to 
forgive  me,  as  I  f uUy  meant  to  do  ? "  said  Lurline, 
falling  back  sadly  on  her  pillows.  "  Oh,  Mary,  I  am 
justly  punished  for  my  cruelty  towards  him !  I 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  when  I  was  only 
straining  every  nerve  to  eseape  at  any  cost  from 
Chiverley  and  the  dull  monotony  of  my  unmarried 
life ;  but  the  sense  of  my  nnkindness  to  poor  John 
Pemberton  was  brought  home  to  me  when  I  foxmd 
myself  the  wife  of  a  man  who  married  me  to  suit  his 
own  convenience,  and  in  the  midst  of  persons  who 
called  themselves  my  friends  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
moting their  personal  interests,  and  whose  pretended 
attachment  to  me  was  as  false  and  hollow  as  that 
with  which  I  had  moiled  the  devotion  of  his  true  and 
tender  heart.  I  was  stung  with  remorse  incoming 
him  even  then,  before  I  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  death  and  judgment,  and  I  made  the  most, 
earnest  resolution  that  I  would  try  to  be  a  true  friend 
to  him  in  all  the  years  to  come.  I  lotted  forward 
most  anzioasly  to  meeting  him  again,  for  that  very 
purpose ;  and  now,  all  in  a  moment,  I  hear  that  it  is 
for  ever  impossible;  it  may  be  a  just  decree,  no 
doubt  I  have  deserved  it ;  but  it  is  almost  unendur- 
able to  feel  that  the  one  who  loved  me  more  than 
any  one  else  ever  did  should  have  parted  from  me 
fer  the  last  time  on  earth  in  such  exceeding  bitter- 
ness." 

"  There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  feelings  towards 
you  at  the  lost,  Laura ;  of  that  I  am  quite  certain 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to  me  of  you  a 
very  short  time  before  his  death ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  at  any  time  cherished  an  unkind 
thought  of  you,  even  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  keenest  suffering." 
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"  He  did  suffer  muQh,  then,  by  my  oonduct,  as  I 
feaied ;  tell  me  all  you  know  of  him  from  the  time 
he  left  Chiverley.  I  nerer  heard  a  word  about  him 
after  that  last  letter  he  wrote  to  my  father.  Was  he 
yery  unhappy,  Mary  P  I  want  to  know  all  the  truth." 

*'I  will  not  hide  it  from  you,  Laura,  though  I 
fear  it  must  pain  you  to  hear  it.  He  was  indeed 
almost  broken-hearted  then ;  but  it  was  rather  be- 
cause he  had  fallen  from  his  pure  allegiance  to  lus 
Saviour  than  from  the  utter  loss  and  ruin  that  had 
fallen  on  his  earthly^  love ;  his  remorseful  penitence 
drove  him  to  test  himself  by  serving  God  in  some 
severe  and  painful  way,  before  he  dared  allow 
himself  to  enter  on  the  sacred  duties  of  his  first  vo- 
cation as  a  clergyman ;  for  this  reason  he  came  to 
Paris  to  work  among  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
war,  which  was,  of  course,  a  task  full  of  danger  and 
self-sacrifice." 

*'  To  Paris !  then  was  it  there  he  died  ?  and  were 
you  near  him  at  the  iime  ?  how  did  it  happen,  Mary? 
tell  me  all ! "  said  Laura,  clasping  her  hands  tight  in 
feverish  agitation. 

"  I  was  near  him ;  I  had  seen  him  Only  a  few  hours 
before ;  and  I  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  sudden 
termination  to  lus  beautiful  life.  He  was  shot  down 
in  the  streets  while  saving  a  little  child  from  the 
fury  of  some  French  soldiers,  who  were  trying  to  kill 
her  as  a  Prussian  spy ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  lodged,  and  she  came  flying  to 
me  at  once  with  the  terrible  news,  and  I  hurried  to 
the  spot,  but  too  late  to  see  him  alive ;  he  was  lying 
under  the  sunset  sky  in  the  arms  of  death,  an  image 
of  perfect  peace," 

"  And  it  was  thus  his  life  was  flung  away ! "  said 
Laura,  bitterly,  "  in  a  foreign  country,  in  the  midst 
of  an  alien  struggle  which  had  no  claim  on  him,  and 
a  warfare  in  which  he  had  no  part;  and  he  was 
driven  to  that  city  of  death  by  me  !  It  seems  to  me, 
Maiy,  that  I  am  just  as  muck  responsible  for  his 
untimely  fate  as  if  I  had  shot  him  through  the  heart 
>myself." 

"No,  Laura,  I  believe  that  he  was  taken  in 
merciful  response  to  His  own  intense  longing  for 
the  Lord  whom  he  loved.  You  were,  doubtless,  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  his  native  land,  but  good  was 
brought  out  of  evil,  and  if  you  had  seen  his  smile  in 
death  you  could  never  have  regretted  for  a  moment 
that  his  deep  desire  was  granted,  in  that  early  passing 
of  his  soul  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father." 

**  You  said  he  gave  you  a  message  for  me  before 
he  died,"  said  Laura,  whose  tears  were  now  flowing 
quietly  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  he  charged  me  with  a  special  mission  to  you, 
and  I  think  his  prayers  brought  me  here  to  fulfil  it. 

"What  was  it  that  he  wished,  Mary  P"  said  Lnrline, 
in  a  low  awe-stricken  voice ;  and  the  answer  came  in 
tones  of  deepest  reverence, 

"Laura,  from  the  moment  that  Jehn  Pemberton 
left  you  at  Chiverley,  all  through  the  siege,    on 


the  ramparts,  in  the  night  watches,  by  the  side  of 
tlie  sick  and  dying,  ther9  was  continually  goin^ 
up  from  his  faithful  heart  an  earnest  prayer  for 
you — the  prayer  that  you  might  be  brought  intc 
the  love  and  peace  of  Christ ;  he  knew  that  he  ners 
should  see  you  on  this  earth  again,  and  therefore 
he  charged  me  most  solemnly  to  seek  yon  out  azkd 
implore  of  you  in  his  name  to  turn  away  ftOK 
shadows  and  delusions  to  the  true  and  only  Light,  to 
endeavour  with  all  your  heart  to  find  that  Qod  tc 
whom  he  has  gone  in  joy  unspeakable  and  fall  of 
glory."  Mary  rose,  and  knelt  down  by  Laura  as  ^ 
spoke. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  will  you  listen  to  the  voice  of 
this  your  faithful  friend  speaking  to  you  throng 
my  lips  from  the  very  grave  ?  Will  you  turn  era 
now  to  the  God  and  Saviour  who  is  so  willing  to  le- 
ceive  you  ?  Will  you  ask  Him  to  draw  you  to  His* 
self ;  to  teach  you  His  love ;  to  show  you  in  His  own 
very  being  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life — ^the  ful- 
ness of  joy  for  evermore  P  I  know  yoa  feel  youndl 
weak  and  blind  and  ignorant ;  but^  Laura,  He  vix> 
reads  the  thoughts  of  all  humanity  knows  what  jot 
require  far  better  than  you  do  yourself.  He  will  be 
to  you  wisdom,  and  sanotification,  and  redemptioo; 
only  fly  to  Him,  ding  to  Him,  cast  yourself  upos 
Him,  wrestle  with  Him  in  the  very  ^ftrfrn^gg  of  your 
unbelief,  tell  Him  you  will  not  let  Him  ^o  except 
He  bless  you,  and  He  will  dawn  in  your  heart  the 
Day-Star  of  a  new  existence.  He  will  reveal  Himself 
to  you  as  that  Deathless  Love,  which  alone  cu 
satisfy  your  soul ! " 

Mary  had  clasped  her  hands  in  almost  an  agony  cf 
entreaty,   while  her  voice  trembled  and    her  e^ei 
shone  through  tears  of  deepest  feeling.     The  effect 
of  her   earnestness  was  almost  like  the  nurade  d 
grace  Bertrand  had  antidpated;  for  the  hardened 
sdfish  heaii;  of  the  worldly  woman  melted  like  ioe- 
bound  waters  beneath   the  heavenly  sanshine,  tbe 
springy  of  its  purer  impulses  were  broken  open,  and. 
flinging  her  arms  round  Maiy's  neck,  Laura  exehumed, 
in  utterances  half    choked    with   strong*    emotifls. 
"I  will!   X  will!      Oh,  Maxy!   I  will  tarn  to  Gcd 
with  all  my  heart  if  only  you  will  help  me,  teadi  ne, 
guide  me ;  I  wUl  ask  Him  to  g^ve  me  faith,  and  a  tnt 
sorrow  for  all  my  evil  life,  to  show  me  Hin  will,  to 
grant  me  His  love,  to  wake  me  out  of  my  dead  io- 
difference  and  apathy,  and  I  feel,  I  know   Jdia'i 
prayers  have  not  been  all  iu  vain,  for  already  I  hav« 
at  least  the  wish  to  become  a  follower  of  Ohxistk  aad 
so  if  it  be  true  that  the  very  angds  in  heaTen  r^oke 
over  the  sinner  that  repents  I  think  that  he  too— 
my  poor  lost  friend — ^must  be  very  glad  in  his  booe 
•f  rest  this  day." 

She  broke  into  hysterical  weeping  as  she  ceased  u> 
speak,  and  Mary  would  not  allow  her  to  say  another 
word,  but  soothed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  tixed  child, 
till  she  dropped  into  tranquil  slumber. 

{To  he  coHtiMieeL) 


"ABOUT  MY  FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 
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BT  TH0KA8  AliCHXB. 


WITH  THE  PBISONEB-(coiwlMd«l). 


UT  let  US  Bee  Tvhat  are  the  means 
adopted  by  the  Society  for  helping 
discharged  prisoners.  Of  course  the 
procedure  must  begin  yfith  the 
pnsoners  themselves,  in  so  far  that 
they  must  express  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
aid  offered  to  them,  and  make  known  their  decision 
to  the  governor  of  the  prison  where  they  are 
confined,  and  where  the  rules  and  provisions  of 
the  Society  are  displayed  and  explained. 

This  refers  to  the  convict  prisons,  since  only 
these  are  eligible,  the  prisoners  from  county  gaols 
being  assisted  by  other  organisations  ;  therefore, 
discharged  convicts  from  Millbank,  Pentonville, 
Portland,  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  Parkhurst,  Dart- 
moor, Woking,  and  Brixton,  are  able  to  seek  help ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  according  to  the 
prison  returns,  of  1,579  male  prisoners  discharged 
from  these  places  in  1873,  796  sought  aid  from 
this  and  local  provincial  societies  having  the  same 
object,  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  London 
Society  being  524,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  On  any  convict,  male  or  female,  accepting 
the  offer  of  the  Society,  and  making  that  decision 
known  to  the  governor  of  the  prison,  the  latter 
forwards  to  this  office  at  Charing  Cross  a  printed 
document,  or  recommendation,  stating  full  parti- 
culars of  the  prisoner's  age,  date  of  conviction, 
number  of  previous  convictions  (if  any),  degree  of 
education,  religion,  former  trade  or  employment, 
ability  to  perform  labour,  and  general  character 
while  in  prison,  together  with  the  amount  of  good- 
cenduct  money  which  is  to  be  allowed  for  work 
performed  during  the  period  of  incarceration. 
This  good-conduct  money  may  amount  to  a  maxi- 
mum sum  of  £3,  and  the  Society  takes  charge  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  disbursing  it  only 
as  it  may  be  required,  and  supplementing  it,  when 
necessary,  by  a  further  grant  of  money,  or  even  by 
advances  or  loans  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  in 
certain  cases. 

These  reports  from  the  prison  governor  reach 
the  office  about  six  weeks  before  the  discharge  of 
the  convicts  named  in  them,  and  following  them 
come  other  papers,  each  of  which  contains  a 
graphio  personal  description  of  the  prisoner  re- 
ferred to,  and  a  fairly-executed  photograph,  which 
is  usually  not  without  certain  striking  charac- 
teristics, though  you  will  be  surprise^i  to  find 
how  often  you  fail  to  discover  the  lineaments 
which  you  have  associated  in  fancy  with  lawless- 
ness and  crime.    At  the  time  of  their  discharge. 


the  men  and  women  are  conducted  hither  by  a 
plainly-clothed  messenger  from  the  prison,  ap- 
i  pointed  for  the  purpose,  and  take  their  places  iu 
yonder  back  room,  where  they  are  immediately 
identified  by  means  of  the  descriptions  and  photo- 
graphs, and  are  then  questioned  as  to  their  capa- 
bilities and  the  particular  employment  in  which 
they  desire  to  engage.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  Society  can  provide  them  with  em- 
ployment in  the  particular  trades  which  they 
may  previously  have  followed,  since  there  may 
be  no  openings  in  those  industries,  or  they  may 
be  sueh  as  would  be  obviously  unsuitable  for 
persons  who  are  still  pn  probation. 

Should  the  prisoner  have  friends  or  relatives 
able  and  willing  to  receive  or  assist  him,  they  are 
communicated  with,  bat  should  he  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  personal  exertion,  the  agent  or  secre- 
tary at  once  procures  for  him  a  decent  outfit  of 
clothes,  and  a  lodging  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
scene  of  his  former  companions.  A  small  sum  of 
money  is  advanced  for  immediate  subsistence,  and 
he  usually  has  employment  provided  for  him,  either 
in  a  situation,  at  manual  labour,  or  by  being  set 
up  in  a  small  way  at  shoemaking,  tailoring,  or 
carpentering,  either  as  journeyman,  or,  where  pos- 
sible, on  his  own  account. 

From  six  to  twenty  prisoners  at  a  time  are  dis- 
charged from  one  or  other  of  the  convict  establish- 
ments and  brought  to  the  Society's  offices,  and 
of  the  younger  men  a  considerable  proportion  are 
assisted  to  go  to  sea,  others — but,  alas !  too  few— to 
emigrate,  while  a  number  obtain  work  as  builders 
and  contractors'  labourers ;  and  others  again  re- 
sume former  occupations,  as  potmen,  waiters,  or 
employes  in  various  situations,  where  the  masters 
are  always  (if  they  take  them  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Society)  fully  apprised  of  their  position. 
A  good  many  are  set  up  again  as  costermongers, 
and  in  that  case  the  agent  of  the  Society  quietly  ac- 
companies them  to  market,  and  advances  the  money 
for  their  first  purchases;  others  go  into  the  country 
and  obtain  work,  and  not  a  few  of  the  better-edu- 
cated or  more  skilled  soon  obtain  engagements  of 
various  kinds,  by  personal  application,  and  without 
reference  to  the  Society,  though  they  continue  to 
report  themselves,  and  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
agents,  and,  being  separated  from  evil  companion- 
ship, and  feeling  that  they  are  not  altogether 
friendless,  retrieve  their  position  and  regain  an 
honourable  reputation. 

Of  514  men  and  women  who  were  received  by 
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the  Society  last  year,  180  obtained  employment  in 
London  and  are  doing  well;  156  were  sent  to  places 
beyond  the  metropolitan  district,  and  were. placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  police ;  32  were 
sent  to  relatives  and  friends  abroad  ;  57  obtained 
berths  on  board  ship ;  50  had  failed  to  report  and 
notify  their  change  of  address,  as  required  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  23  had  been  re-convicted ;  6  were 
not  satisfactorily  reported  on;  one  had  died;  and 
9,  who  had  been  recently  discharged  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  were  waiting  for  employment  at  the  time 
of  the  Report.  To  read  the  Keport  Book,  recording 
the  visits  of  the  agents  or  secretary  to  men  em- 
ployed in  various  avocations,  and  to  their  friends 
or  relatives,  is  very  encouraging,  for  it  shows  that 
of  a  large  proportion,  say  seventy  per  cent.,  there 
is  a  good  hope  of  reclamation  by  their  long  con- 
tinuance in  industrious  efforts  to  retain  their 
situations  and  to  work  honestly  in  various  callings; 
while  the  reports  of  country  cases  by  clergymen 
in  the  provinces  is  equally  satisfactory,  especially 
as  they  frequently  record  the  return  of  the  former 
convict  to  his  family  and  friends,  amidst  whom  he 
earns  an  honourable  subsistence. 

The  female  convicts,  who  are  also  received  at 
the  office,  are,  if  they  cannot  be  sent  to  relatives 
and  friends,  mostly  taken  to  a  Eefuge  which  has 
been  established  by  the  Society  at  Streatham, 
where  they  find  a  home  until  situations  can  be 
obtained  for  them ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  some 
earnest  ladies  who  are  willing  to  engage  these 
discharged  prisoners  as  domestic  servants  that  the 
result  is  often  most  favourable.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  women  return  to  friends,  how- 
ever. Of  fifty-three  who  left  the  Refuge  at 
Streatham   last   year,  thirty  were   received    by 


friends,  eighteen  obtained  situations,  ihiee  re- 
turned to  Millbank  Penitentiary,  one  emigrated 
and  one  died,  twenty-five  remaining  at  the  Refiige 
at  the  time  of  the  report. 

In  the  case  of  these  discharged  female  prisoners. 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  those  men  who  woaid 
eagerly  seize  an  opporturJty  of  beginning  IHsr 
anew  in  a  new  country,  it  would  be  most  desiiabk 
if  greater  facilities  existed  for  promoting  and 
assisting  the  emigration  of  such  as  gave  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  reformation  of  character.  Th^ 
Society  finds  its  own  funds,  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  the  public,  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain,  and  insufficient  largely  to  extend  iL« 
useful  work.  One  of  the  committee,  a  resident  in 
Canada,  has  rendered  invaluable  assistance  u 
emigrants  recommended  to  his  notice  by  the 
Society.  The  governor  of  Dartmoor  Prison  in  his 
last  Report,  says : — 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  again  express  my  con- 
viction that  an  emigration  scheme  connected  witb 
the  Aid  Societies  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  t* 
the  restoration  of  many  casual  criminals  to  a 
position  of  respectability  and  honesty.  It  wooM 
be  especially  appreciated  by  those  (unfortunates 
a  too  numerous  class)  who  had  incurred  lU 
shorter  sentences  of  penal  servitade  as  pnnisb- 
ments  for  breaches  of  trust  of  various  kind?. 
These  men  are  often  cast  off  by  their  respectab' 
friends,  and,  from  the  shortness  of  their  sentence^. 
are  unable  te  earn  the  additional  gratuity.  WitL 
no  lasting  means  of  subsistence,  and  an  ov^^ 
stocked  market  for  their  labour,  it  is  not  to  b 
wondered  at  if  such  men  speedily  add  a  secoti 
conviction  to  their  criminal  career."  We  trust  th.;- 
practical  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  this  difficaltj 
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CHAPTEB  Xin.— A  NEW  HOME.' 
OB  still  lingered  on  where  he  was,  but 
his  mind  now  was  full  of  pleasant 
thoughts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deveron  and 
Master  £dg^.  Their  kindness  had 
cheered  and  warmed  his  heart,  whilst 
their  words  had  excited  bright  hopes  within  him. 
And  though  all  these  agreeable  reflections  did  not 
quite  drive  away  his  feeling  of  hunger,  yet  he  still 
kept  to  his  resolve  not  to  part  with  that  bright  six- 
pense',  which,  after  looking  at  it  long  and  almost 
lovingly,  he  slipped  into  his  pocket  for  safety. 

Almost  at  that  moment  a  gentleman  on  horseback 
came  riding  up,  and,  stopping  at  the  door  of  a  house 
opposi*':^  looked  around  for  some  one  to  hold  his  horse. 
Bob  sprang  forward  to  offer  his  services,  which  were 


accepted;  and  when  the  gentleman  sgain  came  «' 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  slipped  some  cojwer? 
into  the  boy*s  hand  before  riding  off 

Bob  was  indeed  in  luck  to-day ;  and  as  the  copper? 
had  no  special  value  attaching  to  them,  like  th- 
sixpence  had,  he  at  once  went  off  to  an  eating-sk?] 
to  indulge  in  a  meal  which  was  breakfast  and  diacc: 
all  in  one.  Then  he  thought  it  must  surely  be  tnft^ 
to  be  starting  in  search  of  Mr.  Deveron's  house. 

It  was  situated  about  half  or  tbree-qnarteis  of  ^ 
mile  out  of  the  town,  and  stood  back  in  its  orz 
groimds,  with  a  long  carriage-drive  leading  up  to  •in- 
door. At  the  entrance  to  the  drive  stood  apw-'T 
Gothic  lodge,  all  covered  with  ivy  and  creepers,  wbk- 
hung  over  the  rustic  porch,  and  climbed  up  ti* 
latticed    wmdows.      Evergreens    grew    pleoiifo^J 
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around^  bo  that,  though  tho  tall  trees  were  bare  of 
ieavea^  there  was  something  green  to  look  npon,  even 
in  this  wintry  weather  s  whilst  in  tke  little  garden  a 
few  pnre  white  Christmas  roses  were  rearing  their 
lovely  heads,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  cold  nngenial 
weather,  were  expanding  into  beauty. 

As  Bob  drew  near  a  carriage  passed  through  the 
gates,  which  were  opened  by  a  woman,  who  came  out 
of  the  lodge  on  purpose.  She  did  not  immediately 
re-enter  the  house,  but  remained  for  a  few  moments 
looking  about  her,  and  then  stooped  to  pick  one  of 
the  Christmas  roses. 

Her  face  was  so  pleasant  and  kind-looking,  that 
Bob  felt  encouraged  to  draw  near  and  ask  if  this 
-wasn't  where  Mr.  Deveron  lived, 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  woman,  turning  to  look  at  him. 
"  Do  you  want  anything  of  him,  my  lad  ?" 

"  He  told  me  to  come  out  here  this  afternoon  to 
speak  to  him.  He  .thought  p'raps  as  how  he'd  be 
able  to  find  me  some  work/'  added  Bob,  with  more 
unreserve  than  usual. 

"  Are  you  the  boyi  he  told  me  about  then  ?  The 
boy  who  stopped  Master  Edgar's  pony?"  asked  the 
other,  looking  at  him  with  interest. 

Bob  nodded  his  head. 

"  Come  in  here  then,  my  lad,"  said  Mrs.  Heywood, 
leading  the  way  in-doors.  "  Mr.  Deveron  said  I  was 
to  keep  yeu  when  you  came ;  and  he'd  either  speak 
to  you  himself,  or  ask  my  husband  to  see  you.  There, 
sit  down,"  she  continued,  at  the  same  time  seating 
berself  and  taking  up  her  knitting. 

"  And  now  tell  me  how  it  happened  that  Master 
Sdgar's  pony  ran  away,  and  you  managed  to  stop  it. 
I've  never  properly  heard  the  rights  of  the  story  yet ; 
l>at  'twas  a  brave  thing  of  you,  my  lad !  and  a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  you  too :  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deveron 
-will  never  forget  it.  You've  made  them  your  friends 
for  life,  if  you'll  only  show  yourself  a  deserviag  lad ; 
for  they  aren't  people  to  forget  any  service  done 
them.  And  their  heai'ts  are  bound  up  so  in  Master 
Sdgar,  that  it  makes  me  shudder  whenever  I  think 
of  the  danger  the  little  darling  was  in,  with  that 
pony  of  his  running  away.  If  any  harm  had  come  to 
him — but,  there,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  that !  only 
I've  been  giving  thanks  over  and  over  again  that 
somebody  was  at  hand  to  come  to  his  help.  For  he's 
the  only  child ;  so  you  may  fancy  how  his  papa  and 
mamma  dote  on  him ;  and  he's  such  a  darling,  bless 
him,  with  his  sweet  little  face  and  his  loving  ways, 
that  we  should  all  feel  it  pretty  nigh  as  much  as  the 
parents  if  any  harm  came  to  him  ! " 

Thus  Mrs.  Heywood  talked  on,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  Bob  more  at  his  ease ;  and  her  pleasant 
genial  manner  and  kindly  face  were  not  withoai; 
their  effect  upon  him. 

As  he  looked  round  upon  the  cheerful  reom,  so 
neat  and  spotlessly  clean,  wi.>  a  bright  dear  fire  on 
the  hearth  before  which  a  handsome  black  cat  was 
sitting,  and    a   pretty    bay  window,   through  the 
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latticed  panes  of  which  the  sun's  rays  were  streaming, 
and  reflecting  themselves  in  the  bright  polish  of  the 
mahogany  chest  and  table  and  comfortable  Windsor 
chairs — as  Bob  looked  upon  all  this,  and  then  glanced 
at  the  neat  figure  and  comely  smiling  face  of  tho 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat  beside  the  fire  busily 
knitting  as  she  talked,  he  ihought  to  himself  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  place  to  be  compared  to  this 
pretty  lodge,  nor  any  person,  except  Mrs.  Deveron, 
at  all  equal  to  his  new  friend. 

After  a  little  while  a  step  was  heard  on  the  gravel 
outside ;  and  Mrs.  Heywood,  who  seemed  to  know  in 
a  moment  whose  step  it  was,  rose  to  open  the  door. 
Is  the  boy  come  yet  P  "  asked  a  man's  voice. 
Yes,  he's  waiting  here,  come  in,"  and  Mrs. 
Heywood  returned,  ushering  in  a  fine-looking  man, 
who.  Bob  concluded,  must  be  her  husband. 

He  stood  up,  and  pulled  at  his  front  lock  of  hair, 
by  way  of  showing  respect,  whilst  Mr.  Heywood, 
looking  kindly  and  yet  searchingly  at  him,  said,  "  So 
you  are  Bob  Saunders,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  Mr.  Deveron  says  you  are  wanting  to  find 
some  work." 

Bob  nodded,  and  then  glanoed  anxiously  at  the 
speaker,  as  if  entreating  him  to  say  some  work  could 
be  found. 

"  Well,  I'm  looking  out  for  a  boy  to  help  about  the 
garden  and  the  grounds,  and  go  on  errands  some- 
times, in  fact,  do  anything  that  is  wanted,  and 
make  himself  useful  in  any  way.  Should  you  like 
such  a  place  P  " 

Bob's  face  expressed  more  than  did  his  brief,  "  Aye, 
that  I  should,  sir ! "  and  Mr.  Heywood,  though  not 
prepossessed  with  his  appearance,  yet  remembering 
Mr.  Deveron's  wish,  and  moreover  the  part  the  lad 
had  so  lately  acted,  expressed  himself  wUling  to  try 
him,  and  teach  him  what  would  be  necessary  for  his 
work,  provided  he  showed  himself  steady  and 
industrious,  and  willing  to  be  taught. 

That  settled,  he  told  Bob  he  was  to  go  up  to  the 
house,  to  speak  to  Mr.  Deveron. 

Bob's  spirits  and  hopes  were  high,  though  it  all 
seemed  very  unreal  and  like  a  dream,  €ls  he  found 
himself  walking  along  the  beautifully  kept  and 
winding  carriage-drive  towards  the  great  house, 
which,  as  he  now  caught  sight  of  it,  looked  very 
grand  and  imposing.  It  was  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen ;  whilst  the  grounds,  which  stretched  out  alU. 
around,  were  most  tastefully  laid  out,  and  in  exquisite 
order. 

It  had  frozen  hard  the  night  before,  and  the  hoar 
frost  still  lay  round  about  upon  everything,  marking 
out  each  blade  of  g^rass  as  well  as  each  leaf  of  every 
shrub,  with  its  own  silvery  tench  of  beauty.  The 
sun  was  still  shining  brightly,  for  he  had  yet  some 
distance  to  travel  before  he  would  be  hidden  from 
sight;  and  as  his  beams  fell  around,' the  delicate 
crystals  of  the  hoar  frost,  which  lay  sprftikled  on 
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the  groand  as  if  a  fairy  shower  of  tiny  gems  had  de- 
scended in  the  night,  sparkled  and  glistened,  and 
seemed  to  rcgoioe  when  they  caught  his  rays. 

Moreover,  the  road  under  foot  was  hard  and  crisp, 
and  the  sky  overhead  of  a  deep  blue,  whilst  the  air 
was  clear  and  bracing,  and  everything  combined  to 
make  Bob  feel  the  exhilarating  influences  around 
him.  He  thought  he  had  never  eigoyed  a  walk  so 
much,  in  spite  of  his  shyness,  which  made  him  dread 
the  task  before  him  of  knocking  at  the  door  of  that 
great  house*— even  though  it  were  only  the  back  door. 

But  to  his  relief  he  was  spared  that  ordeal,  for 
Mr.  Deveron,  who  had  seen  him  approaching,  came 
to  meet  him  by  another  pat^. 

"  So  Hoywood  is  willing  to  try  you,  I  see,  by  his 
sending  you  up  to  me,"  he  began.  "  Well,  my  lad, 
I  hope  you  will  show  yourself  willing  and  industrious, 
and  then  you  will  always  find  a  friend  in  me,  and  in 
Mr.  Heywood  too,  I  am  sure.  Only  you  must  try 
and  remember  all  he  tells  you,  for  he  is  very  par- 
ticular. But  I  can  assure  you,  my  boy,  you  couldn't 
be  under  a  better  master ;  for  if  you  do  your  best  to 
please  him,  and  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities, 
he'll  turn  you  out  a  thorough  good  gardener ;  and,  in 
time,  who  knows  but  you  might  rise  to  be  what  he 
is— head  gardener  to  some  gentleman." 

Mr.  Deveron's  smile  was  reflected  on  Bob's  face ; 
for  these  words  had  called  up  such  bright  pictures 
before  his  mind's  eye,  that  he  could  not  but  smile 
with  pleasure  at  the  mere  idea  of  them.  To  think 
of  his  ever  having  a  nice  Uttle  lodge  like  Mr.  Hey- 
wood's  to  bring  Johnnie  to,  where  he  could  grow  well 
and  strong,  whilst  Bob  maintained  him  by  his  work  ! 
Oh,  how  happy  they  would  be  together !  and  how 
many  pets  Johnnie  could  have,  without  the  fear  of 
losing  them  like  the  poor  Uttle  dove.  Why,  the  very 
ideas  of  such  delights  was  enough  to  make  him 
feel  ready  to  work  day  and  night  to  please  his  new 
master,  or  masters. 

Then  Mr.  Deveron  went  on  to  say  that  as  fa^  did 
not  seem  to  have  much  of  a  home,  and  as,  moreover, 
it  was  best  for  him  to  be  as  near  his  work  as  possible, 
he  had,  at  Mrs.  Deveron*s  suggestion,  asked  Mr. 
Heywood  if  they  would  be  willing  to  let  him  live  witJi 
them,  as  they  had  no  children  of  their  own,  and  more 
rooms  in  the  lodge  than  they  used. 

"  Should  you  like  that  plan,  my  boy  ?  '* 

Like  it  !  No  possible  words  could  have  half  ex- 
pressed Bob's  intense  satisfaction  at  the  arrangement, 
which  was  so  very  far  beyond  anything  he  had  ever 
hoped,  or  thought  of. 

"You  must  pay  something  out  of  your  weekly 
wages  towards  your  board,  and  I  will  make  up  the 
rest  for  the  present.  So  we  may  consider  the  matter 
settled,  as  Heywood  agrees  to  my  proposal,  and  I  know 
he  won't  meet  with  any  opposition  from  his  wife.  Tou 
must  try  to  be  a  good  boy.  Bob,  and  not  give  them 
cause  to  regret  having  consented  to  take  you  in.'* 

Bob  tried  to  stammer  out  some  words  of  thanks  to 


Mr.  Deveron,  but  altogether  failed  to  expresi  one. 
twentieth  part  of  the  grateful  feeUags  that  wen 
stirred  within  him.    For  what  a  prospeot  wss  opesicg 
before  him !     To  liv«  in  that  pretty  lodge  which  be 
had  admired  so  much  that  he  had  felt  half  disposed 
to  envy  the  cat   which  seemed  so  much  at  hooe 
there;    to  work  in  those  beautiful  grounds  order 
such  a  master  as  Mr.  Heywood;   to  be  constastj 
seeing  that  kind  Mrs.  Heywood  who  had  spoken  k 
pleasantly  to  him;    and,  moreover,  sometimes, per- 
haps, catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deveron  and 
Master  Edgar,  and  have  a  word  from  them !  it  all 
seemed  such  happiness  that  his  heart  felt  quite  foli. 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was  difiScalt  to  beUeve  ic 
it  aU.      For  that  very  morning  he  had  stood  himgir. 
homeless,  friendless,  and  now  home,   friends,  irotk, 
had  all  come  to  him.     It  must  have  been  his  Heavenlj 
Friend  who  had  sent  them  alL      He  had  heard  hi! 
cry  that  morning,  and  had  taken  pity  on  him.     01. 
how  kind  of  Him !  how  he  must  love  Him  in  retan! 
I  {To  be  continueiL) 
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THE   QUIVER"   BIBLE    CLASS. 
803.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  the  d*.j 
of  No  was  a  very  famous  one. 

304.  What  prophecy  did  Christ  give  as  to  tb^ 
thorough  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ? 

305.  What  king  was  punished  bj  Qod  with  i 
fearful  sickness  for  two  years  on  aooount  of  his 
idolatry  ? 

306.  It  is  a  common  saying,  "  He  may  run  tint 
readeth  it."  Where  do  we  find  this  mentioned  in 
the  Bible? 

307.  What  indignity  was  practised  upon  the 
servants  of  David  whom  he  sent  as  an  embassy  id 
the  King  of  the  Ammonites  ? 

808.  In  Luke  xi.  12,  it  says,  "Or  if  he  shall  63k 
an  egg  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion.  In  what  vij 
mi^ht  this  be  possible  P 

309.  Where  is  it  implied  that  the  moon  has  a^ 
injurious  influence  upon  mankind? 


ANSWERS   TO   QUVBTIONS  OV   PAOS   75S. 

291.  Nehushtan  (2  Kings  xviii  4). 

292.  Because  St.  Paul  had  cast  out  the  evil  spiiit 
from  a  certain  damsel  who  dwelt  there^  and  ^^^ 
brought  much  gain  to  her  masters  by  aoothstjiac 
(Acts  xvi.  16—24). 

293.  Gk>d  sent  lions  among  them,  which  destrojed 
several  of  them  (2  Kings  xvii.  26). 

294.  Iddo,  the  Seer  (2  Chronicles  xii  16). 

295.  "But  prophesy  not  again  any  more  ^' 
Bethel:  for  it  is  the  king's  ohapel.  Mid  it  ii  tb 
king*s  court "  (Amos  viL  13). 

296.  "  But  He  that  oometh  alter  me  is  migbtier 
than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not'  worthy  to  b«tf 
(Matthew  ui  11 ;  see  also  Mark  i.  7.  and  ^^* 
ziiL16). 


{D',mn  hy  M.  E.  Edkarus  ) 

COMING    BACK. 


STiT  £BE   let   me   rest  I    the   air   ia   sweet   nitb 
Tj]'  "J^  cluBtered  btOEsoma  in  their  prime ; 

^-*''»         And  golden  arrows,  bright  and  fleet,  strike 

through  the  sbiidea  of  beech  and  lime; 
The  splendour  of  the  sunset  lights 

Ijiea  worm  itpoa  the  woodland  heights. 
022 


Tbe  tnaas  has  thickened  on  the  nail;  between  ■ 

clunks  of  crumbling  stone 
The  biirniBlied  beetles  alowly  cravl.     How  long  a 

rank  the  grass  has  grown, 
And  how  the  red  geraniums  bum 

Beude  wild  plumea  oi  waring  fenil 
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Those    Toses^    white    as    angel-wings,    around    my 

chamber- window  clung. 
And  even  now  their  fragrance  brings  thoughts  of  old 

dreams  when  life  was  young — 
Old  dreams  !  I  think  that  unawares. 

Such  dreams  were  often  changed  to  prayers. 

God  set  me  in  a  lowly  Tale,  but  I  looked  upward  to 

the  hills ; 
I  can  but  climb,  I  said,  and  fail,  content  to  fail  if  so 

He  wills ; 
But  now,  at  times,  methinks  I  stand 

Too  high  above  the  sweet  low  land. 

For  when  we  rise,  we  leave  below  some  things  that 
we  were  fain  to  keep ; 


Beyond  our  early  hopes  we  go,  till  triumph  osIt 

makes  us  weep 
For  simple  homely  joys  that  crowned 

Our  path  along  the  level  ground. 

Aye,  I  am  glad  to  come  a^in  to  this  old  homa  c: 

other  days ; 
But  is  it  bliss  or  is  it  pain  I  meet  in  these  familiar  Traji? 
Ghosts  of  old  faces  seem  to  rise 

Between  me  and  the  sunset  skies. 

Old  voices  call  from  walk  to  walk,  now  far  away,  s0w 

sweet  and  near, 
Fragments  of  half-forgotten  talk   blend  with  tb 

leaves'  soft  music  here ; 
Half  happy,  and  half  grieved,  I  see 

My  bygone  youth  come  back  to  me. 

Sa&aji  DouDhiT 


THE    BRIDGE    BETWEEN. 
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QUEEN   MADGE, 

CHAPTER  XXX.— THE  WAY  HOME. 

ADY  FINCH,  do  you  sing  still?" 
Adrian  Fuller  asked,  that  evening. 
They  formed  such  a  silent  group,  for 
Netta  was  tired  and  worn-out,  and 
Mrs.  Woodward  was  sad,  and  Dorothy 
was  in  the  far  corner,  trying  to  hide  her  sorrow. 
No,"  she  said,  wearily. 

Dorothy,   why  don't  you    go    and    play,"   Mr. 
Woodward  said. 

*'I  will  if  you  like,"  she  said,  and  went  slowly 
over  to  the  piano.     Then  Netta  rose. 

"  No,  I  want  to  sing,"  she  said,  and  took  the  seat 
at  the  piano.  "  Gk>  and  sit  in  your  comer  again," 
she  whispered ;  '*  I  know  all  about  it,  dear." 

"  Oh,  Netta,"  asked  Dorothy,  "  how  did  you  learn 
to  feel  and  to  be  so  unselfish  ?  " 
.  "I  learnt  the  first  long  ago  in  secret,"  she  an- 
Bwored,  almost  bitterly ;  "  and  the  latter  you  taught 
me  to  wish  to  be — not  that  I  ever  shall,"  she  added, 
as  she  began  the  prelude  to  her  old  song,  '*  Jock  o' 
Hazeldean." 

A  minute  later,  and  the  same  song  which  had 
charmed  her  hearers  in  that  same  house  many  a  time 
was  heard  again ;  but  oh,  the  difference  !  There  was 
something  in  the  sound  of  the  broken  wheezy  voice 
that  once  had  been  so  beautiful,  that  brought  the 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  listened  now.  Then 
suddenly  she  stopped,  and  would  have  fallen  back 
but  for  Adrian  Fuller,  who  caught  her  and  lifted  her 
to  the  sofa,  and  Dorothy  sprang  forward  and  saw 
that  the  Beauty's  favourite  white  wrap  was  stained 
with  blood. 

They  carried  her  up-stairs,  and  sent  for  the  doctor, 
and  telegraphed  for  her  husband,  who  came  in  hot 
haste.    Not  that  he  had  ever  been  violently  in  love 
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with  his  wife,  for  he  *ad  married  more  from  t£e 
desire  to  possess  a  wi  ^  whose  beauty  and  giaee 
would  do  him  credit  than  for  any  other  reason;  ba: 
he  came^  and  was  kind  and  tender. 

"  Do  you  know,  Dorothy,"  Netta  said,  faintly,  ia 
one  of  those  last  days,  "  I  have  missed  so  much  is 
life.  I  have  had  perfect  sympathy  with  no  one  in 
life  but  you,  and  you  never  knew  it  till  lately,  dear. 
Stoop  down  and  kiss  me  once  more,  Dorothy.  Things 
might  have  been  so  different  for  me ;  but  then  tiie 
'  might  have  beens '  are  the  saddest  things  in  all  oc: 
lives."  Dorothy  read  to  her,  and  tried  to  teach  her 
all  that  she  had  learnt  herself  when  Tortoiseshdl 
was  dying,  and  eagerly  and  gratefully  the  Beaoty 
tried  to  learn  the  lesson  ere  it  was  too  late.  And  so 
all  the  old  worldliness  died  out  of  Netta's  life,  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness — ^that  beauty  which  vss 
greater  than  any  other  she  had  ever  worn— cazM 
into  it;  and  when,  a  week  or  two  later,  Dorothy 
knelt  by  her  sister's  grave — ^for  she  never  rose  sgais 
— she  was  able  to  say  through  her  tears,  "  Thank 
God  she  knew  the  way  home  before  she  died.''  Tbe 
way  home !  as  Dorothy  called  it.  It  is  the  sweetest 
knowledge  we  can  gain.  Our  feet  learn  thankfollj. 
in  infancy,  first  to  trace  their  way  to  our  earthly 
father's  home,  and  there  is  no  rest,  no  peace,  no  joy 
in  this  wide  world  so  great  as  that  tranquil  hap- 
piness which  steals  over  us  when  our  weary  health 
first  leam  the  way  to  God. 

**  Dorothy,  your  sister  made  no  will,"  Sir  George 
Finch  said,  a  few  weeks  later ;  *'  but  there  was  a  thoc- 
sand  pounds  her  grandfather  lef  t^  which  she  asked  s^ 
to  settle  on  you.  She  wished  it,  or  part  of  it,  inrested 
in  the  purchase  of  this  house.    Who  is  the  oirner?** 

*'  I  do  not  know ;  jbl  friend  of  Mr.  Blakesley's." 
Could  you  write  and  ask  him  ?  "   She  hesitated; 
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but  eager,  and  ^lad  of  the  excuse,  &he  wrote,  only  a 
formal  little  note,  making  the  necessary  inqniries; 
and  then  she  waited  days,  and  weeks,  and  months 
for  the  answer,  but  none  came,  and  at  last  Dorothy 
got  tired  of  waiting,  and  angry  and  impatient.  At 
length  a  message  came  to  her  through  his  aunts. 


"  Tell  Miss  Woodward  I  will  write  soon."  'i  hat  was 
all ;  but  stil}  no  letter  came,  and  Adrian  Fuller  was 
always  with  her ;  and  she  could  see,  though  he  was 
silent,  all  he  felt;  and  so  the  winter  passed,  and 
spring  went  by,  and  summer  came  again. 

(To  be  continuied.) 


THE  BUILDER  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


BY   THE   REV.    W.    W.    TUIiLOCH,    M.A. 


OB  SO  great  a  king,  for  so  prosperous 
and  important  an  empire,  for  so  splendid 
a  capital,  great  and  beautiful  buildings 
were  needed.  First  in  importance  and 
grandeur  was  the  Temple.  This  great 
building,  with  which  the  name  of  Solomon  is 
indelibly  associated,  may  be  said  to  be  the  great 
work  of  his  reign.  His  father  had  cherished  the 
idea  of  building  a  great  house  to  Jehovah  ever 
since  he  had  conquered  Jebus.  The  new  capital 
seemed  to  him  the  very  place  for  it ;  and,  with 
this  in  view,  he  had  the  ark  borne  to  Mount 
Zion.  Whether  we  believe  the  chronicler,  when 
he  ascribes  to  David  the  planning  of  the  Temple 
to  its  most  minute  details,  or  not,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  some  steps  towards  its  building  had 
already  been  taken  during  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  Its  site — the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah, 
on  Mount  Moriah,  not  otherwise  particularly 
suitable,  but  remarkable  for  its  sanctity  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  plague — had  been  marked 
out  by  David.  Materials  for  its  construction  had 
already  been  partially  gathered  in,  and  moneys 
collected  in  large  sums.  The  all-essential  help  of 
Hiram,  if  not  already  employed^  had  been  at  least 
made  secure.  Besides  Tyrian  workmen,  Solomon 
employed  Phoenicians  from  the  city  of  Gebal. 
Hiram,  the  son  of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  of  a  Phcenician  father,  presided  over  the  metal- 
work.  The  preliminary  work  was  executed  in 
Lebanon  and  other  places,  the  entire  force  -em- 
ployed being  reckoned  at  70,000  porters,  80,000 
wood  and  stone-cutters;  over  these  were  3,300 
overseers.  Many  of  the  workmen  were  "strangers " 
— Canaanites — whose  lives  were  made  "  bitter  with 
all  hard  bondage."  As  the  work  began  to  multiply, 
the  forced  aid  of  the  Israelites  themselves  was 
however  called  in.  This  compelling  of  so  many 
men  (1  Kings  v.  15;  2  Chron.  ii.  17, 18)  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  engage  in  this  work,  could  hardly 
have  been  effected  without  a  great  deal  of  murmur- 
ing and  dissatisfaction.  The  chief  work  was  done 
in  the  quarries.  The  stones  were  there  hewn,  and 
fitted  to  one  another,  so  that  when  the  building 
Was  begun,  there  was  "  neither  hammer,  nor  axe, 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house.''    The 


very  silence  in  which  the  building  was  proceeded 
with  was  reverently  vocal.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
wero  tho  work  of  Nature — 

"  Liko  some  tall  pahn,  the  noiaeless  labrio  Bprang.*' 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  the  month  ^if 
(May),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  and 
the  building  was  completed  in  the  month  Bui 
(November),  in  the  eleventh  year,  about  1005  B.C., 
according  to  the  received  chronology.  As  every 
one  knows,  it  was  erected  on  the  model  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  when  completed,  it  presented  an 
appearance  singularly  unlike  any  modem  building. 
In  it  were  to  be  seen  the  influences  of  Phoenician, 
Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  architecture,  while  *'  the 
pleasant  precincts,  the  means  of  ablution,  and  tho 
almost  universal  absence  of  imagery,  can  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  only  other 
existing  Semitic  religion,  the  mosques  of  Islaza'' 
(Dean  Stanley). 

The  dedication  of  the  Temple  took  place  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  on  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  Ethanim  (October),  and  the  cere- 
monies in  connection  with  it  were  joined  on  to,  or 
rather  immediately  preceded  those  of  the  great 
national  Festival  of  Tabernacles ;  the  united  cele* 
brations  lasting  altogether  for  a  fortnight. 

The  sacred  tent,  the  ancient  brazen  altar,  the 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  brazen 
serpent — how  many  associations  would  they  all  re- 
call!— were  borne  in  procession  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  Gibeon.  On  Mount  Zion  those  bearing 
these  time-honoured  relics  were  met  by  another 
band,  carrying  for  the  last  time  still  older  me- 
morials of  the  old  hfe  of  their  race — the  ark  t)f 
acacia- wood  covered  with  the  small  winged  figures. 
As  the  Levites,  clad  in  their  snow-white  garments 
bore  it  on  their  shoulders,  the  air  was  dark  with 
clouds  of  incense,  and  the  roads  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  innumerable  sacrifices.  In  that  ark  lay 
the  two  slabs  of  granite  from  Mount  Sinai,  upon 
which  the  Commandments  were  written,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  an  object  of  awful  interest  and  sacred 
reverence  to  the  wondering  crowd.  Onwards, 
through  the  people  and  into  the  Temple,  it  was 
borne,  to  "  the  place  of  its  rest"  (Ps.  cxxxiL  8—14), 
and  received  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of 
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the  golden  cherubim.     The  sound  of  music  was  in 
the  air,  and  voices,  jubilant  and  clear,  gave  forth 
joyous  bursts  of  song.     Perhaps  that  noble  hymn 
was  sung — "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and 
be  ye  lift  up  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  shall  come  in ! "  and  we  know  that  musicians 
and  singers  were  "  as  one,"  as  they  burst  forth  with 
the  refrain — "  0  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good, 
for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever"  (2  Chron.  v.  13). 
Through  all  the  pageantry  and  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  that  day  the  king  was  the  chief  spring  of 
movement,  and  the  chief  centre  of  interest.    On 
the  cast  of  the  altar  he  sat  enthroned,  and  watched 
all  the  proceedings.    As  the  priests  came  forth 
from  depositing  the  ark  in  its  resting-place,  and 
a  thick  darkness  settled  over  the  Temple,  he  came 
forth,  and  breaking  into  praise,  blessed  all  the 
people  as  they  stood  before  him.    A  mysterious 
awe  was  in  his  heart  as  he  saw  God  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  felt  that  at  last  a  settled  worship  was  to 
be  the  portion  of  his  people.    And  now  he  turns 
to  the  west,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  in  the  then 
novel  attitude  »f  supplication,  with  hands  stretched 
to  heaven,  and  eyes    gazing  upward,  he  broke 
forth  in  prayer.     Long  and  earnestly  he  prays, 
dwelling  on  the  eternal  incomprehensible  nature 
of  God,  His  infinite  "  far-awayness,"  yet  ever  near 
His  people  to  rule  and  govern  them,  to  hear  their 
prayer,  to  give  them  all  things  that  are  good  for 
them,  and  daring  to  hope  that  the  "  Divine  mercies 
would  be  drawn  down  on  the  nation  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  national  devotion."    Who  can  doubt 
but  that  the  great  heart  of  a  great  man  was  then 
poured  forth  in  words  worthy  even  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  scene.    Oh  that  he  could  have  learned 
the  yet  higher  law,  that  obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice !    He  then  rose  from  his  knees,  turned 
toward  the  east,  and  once  more  gave  the  people 
his  benediction.    For  a  fortnight  the  services  of 
the  festivals  lasted,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
received  himself  the  blessing  of  that  motley  crowd 
of  worshippers,  who  went  back  "to  their  tents" 
with  songs  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  on  their  lips, 
thankful  **  for  all  the  good  the  Lord  had  done  to 
David  His  servant,  and  to  Solomon,  and  to  Israel 
His  people  "  (1  Kings  viii.  60). 

Next  to  the  Temple  perhaps  the  building  of 
greatest  importance  was  the  palace.  The  house 
occupied  by  David  seemed  too  poor  and  small  for 
the  dignity  and  immense  treasures  of  Solomon. 
Accordingly,  he  built  a  magnificent  edifice,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  grandeur*  of  everything  about  him, 
probably  upon  the  southern  continuation  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  Temple  was  built.  It  was  not 
completed  for  eight  years  after  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  though  it  was  begun  about  the  same 
time.  Like  the  sacred  edifice,  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  lavish  use  of  costly  ornament.  The  beams 
of  its  roof,  the  supporting  pillars,  the  panels  of  its 


walls,  were  all  of  cedar.    In  its  great  hall  ^i^x 
the  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  gold,  where  Solo- 
mon  sat  in  judgment,  his  feet  resting  on  a  gddeo 
footstool.    Here  he  lived  in  royal  state,  sarroandcd 
by  all  the  luxuries  that  could  be  obtained,  and  ali 
the  means  of  sumptuous  pleasure  which  could  b>j 
devised.     His  drinking-cups  were  of  gold— "noL«r 
were  of  silver."    His  fare  was  so  costly  and  varied 
his  servants  so  numerous  and  so  richly  attired,  a^ 
to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  Qae^i. 
I  of  Sheba.    Hi^  gardens  were  extensive,  beautifu. 
and  fragrant,  full  of  rare  plants  and  splendid  trees. 
Thither  the  king  would  drive  at  dawn,  "  the  scar'.e: 
shafts  of  sunrise"   glittering  upon  his  splendid 
equipage,  glossy  horses  of  great  swiftness,  him>^ 
clothed  in  white,  his  magnificent  retinue  of  atten- 
dants clad  in  purple,  their  long  dark  hair  dostd 
over  with  gold  and  streaming  behind  them.   There 
he  loved  to  pass  some  of  his  leisure,  and  while 
he  enjoyed  to  the  full,  as  we  know  he  did,  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  the  noise  of  firesh  cool  wat^ 
made  music  in  his  ears. 

Amid  all  his  royal  magnificence,  amid  all  the  in- 
cessant superintendance  which  his  building  would 
require,  amid  all  his  plans  for  the  prosperity  of  th^ 
nation  and  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  had  ho^r- 
ever  time  not  only  to  be  a  sharer  in  tho  intellectn:^ 
development  of  his  age,  but  to  a  great  exten:  t 
lead  it  and  give  it  character.  Of  that  golden  agi'  •': 
commercial  prosperity  and  of  intellectual  achier^ 
ment,  he  was  not  only,  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  the 
Augustus  but  the  Aristotle.  "  God  gave  him  wisdos 
and  understanding  exceeding  much,  and  largenes.^ 
of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  which  is  on  tlie  ses- 
shore"  (1  Kings  iv.  29).  The  nation  bad  struggled, 
and  had  struggled  manfully  and  well,  to  attain  it: 
present  position,  and  in  doing  so  not  only  had  the 
foundations  of  historic,  legal,  and  perhaps  ak; 
scientific  literature,  been  laid,  but  the  sublimes: 
heights  of  poetry  been  reached.  But  now  tbiii 
it  has  time  to  compose  itself,  to  pause  and  regsd 
its  position  from  the  plains  of  peace  and  prosperitr, 
it  ceases  to  be  so  intensely  subjective.  Thoaghtfol 
men  turned  their  attention  to  the  position  of  tK 
nation  as  a  nation,  to  themselves  as  individiul 
members  of  it,  to  the  daily  life  lived  under  their 
eyes ;  they  began  to  philosophise ;  they  had  time 
to  study  the  intellectual  development  of  oth^ 
nations,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  rival  them  is 
their  special  features.  The  divine  desire  to  knoir. 
to  discover,  to  "  find  out,"  took  possession  of  theo- 
It  took  possession  of  Solomon;  and  the  desire  in 
his  case  was  united  with  the  creative  and  assinu* 
lating  power  of  genius,  and  fostered  and  stimulated 
by  all  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  time  in  vhidi 
he  lived  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  discover  how  &' 
his  proverbial  wisdom  has  been  identified  with  the 
great  leap  that  all  thought  took  in  his  time,  not 
can  we  tell  how  much  he  may  have  owed  to  wise 
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men  about  him,  whose  names  have  not  come  down 
to  ns,  bat  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  verdict  of 
the  inspired  writer,  "  Solomon's  wisdom  exoelled 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East  country 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  for  he  was  wiser 
than  all  men"  (I  Kings  iv.  30,  31).  His  know- 
ledge was  so  extensive  and  varied,  his  spirit  of 
inquiry  so  restless,  that  he  delighted  in  the  pro- 
pounding and  answering  of  those  "  dark  sayings  " 
so  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  at  this  kind  of 
"  Socratic  dialogue  **  he  appears  to  have  been  un- 
equalled, and  may  be  taken  as  the  first  possessor 
of  that  true  philosophic  spirit  which,  from  that  day 
to  ours,  has  won  such  varied  triumphs  and  achieved 
80  much.  This  same  eager  spirit  led  him  to  be- 
come the  founder  of  Hebrew  science.  "  He  spake 
of  trees  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon, 
oven  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  ahd  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes "  (1  Kings  iv.  83). 
No  one  can  read  his  works  without  noticing  what 


a  close  and  acute  observer  he  was  of  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate.  "  In  the  brightness  of  his 
youth,"  too,  he  sang.  "  His  songs  were  a  thou- 
sand and  five,  or  five  thousand"  (1  Kings  iv.  32, 
Heb.  and  LXX.).  The  Song  of  Songs  is  aglow  with 
the  poetry  and  passion  of  life;  in  it  his  heart 
"leaps  up"  to  the  manifold  beauty  in  the  world. 
As  we  read  it  we  seem  to  see  the  earth  carpeted 
with  the  fiowers  of  spring :  we  enjoy  their  exquisite 
colour,  we  inhale  their  fragrant  perfume,  we  listen 
to  the  singing  of  a  thousand  birds,  and  the  voiee 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.  Exquisite  as  it 
is  as  a  sweet  fresh  pastoral,  its  interest  is  no  less 
dramatic,  for  in  it  human  passion  runs  its  course, 
and  human  voices  are  heard  through  its  shifting 
scenes.  The  2nd,  46th,  72ad,  and  127th  Psalms 
are,  by  their  titles  or  subjects,  supposed  to  be 
his,  and  he  must  have  done  much  in  modelling 
others  for  the  Temple  service,  the  magnificent 
music  of  which  is  due  to  his  love  of  the  praise 
of  God. 
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si^ITH  the  venerable  names  of  Drum- 
2i  mond,  C»sfaaw,  Donne,  and  Herbert, 


^  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  Early 
I  English  sacred  poetry  will  conclude. 
Hot  inappropriately,  for  with  them 
and  their  contemporaries  died  the 
religious  poetry  of  the  old  world.  When  they 
had  passed  away  a  new  epoch  commenced.  With 
them  faded  away  much  of  the  massive  splendour, 
the  wealth  of  imagery  and  illustration,  the  brilliant 
rhetoric,  so  dazzling  but  at  the  same  time  so 
sabdued  and  stately,  the  condensation,  energy, 
and  pregnant  thought,  which  characterised  the 
style  of  our  earlier  poetry,  the  ecstatic  enthusiasm, 
the  inspiration  and  sublime  purpose  which  cha- 
racterised its  spirit.  In  Milton  English  sacred 
poetry  found  its  culmination;  but  we  have  ven- 
tured to  exclude  him  from  the  illustrious  quartette 
whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper; 
first,  because  he  may  be  said  to  form  an  epoch 
by  himself,  as  he  had  no  immediate  models  and  no 
immediate  imitators;  secondly,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  him  justice  in  the  few  lines 
we  could  devote  to  him  here,  and  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  works,  we  prefer  to  leave  them  free  to 
their  own  opinions,  and  to  discuss  claims  less 
popular  but  scarcely  less  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  recorded  lives  of  most  poets  have  been  un- 
romantic  and  uneventful ;  but  the  lives  of  Drum- 
mond  and  Donne  have  each  a  pathetic  story 
attached  to  them.  William  Dnimmond  was  born 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1585,  and  was  educated 


at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.     Like  many  of 
his  tuneful  predecessors,  he  was  intended  for  the 
law,  but,  like  them,  found  the  Muses  more  attrac- 
tive.    The  death  of  his  father,  in  1610,  put  him  in 
possession  of  that  beautiful  spot,  which  has  always 
been  associated  with  his  name.  Hawthorn  den.    Its 
very  title  is  redolent  of  poetry.    Here  the  young 
poet  devoted  himself  to  literature,  penned  most 
of  his  graceful  sonnets,  and  received  the  visits  of 
his  friends.      Hither  too,   in  1618,   Ben  Jonson 
made  his  celebrated    pilgrimage    from    London, 
walking  the  whole  distance;   but  the  two  poets 
appear  to  have  met  each  other  with  more  afiection 
and  enthusiasm  than  they  preserved.  Ben  Jonson's 
insolent  intolerance  and  overbearing  dogmatism 
disgusted  the  sensitive  sonnetteer,  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  traducing  his  visitor's  memory. 
Every  poet  must  have  his  heroine,  and  Drummond 
fell  in  love  with  a  very  lovely  girl — Mary  Cuning- 
ham,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Barns.     She  appears 
to  have  been  all  an  idealist  could  picture — a  beau- 
tiful face,  a  graceful  figure,  and  most  engaging 
manners,  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her ; 
her  character  corresponded    with    her   features. 
Drummond  was    fortunate    enough  to  win    her 
affections,  and  their  nuptial  day  was  fixed.     But 
she  died  suddenly  of  a  fever.    This  fearful  calamity 
sunk  deep  into  the  poet's  heart ;  he  was  never  the 
same  again.      His  poetry  took  a  deep  tinge  of 
melancholy;    he   became    a   changed  man.     For 
several  years  he  attempted  to  alleviate  his  sorrow 
by  travel,  and  appears  to  have  passed  much  of  his 
time  on  the  Continent.     At  last  ho  returned  to 
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Hawthomden,  and,  in  1632,  married  a  woman  of 
humble  extraction;  bat  his  works  show  that  his 
heart  was  in  the  grave  of  his  first  love.  He  died 
December  4th,  1649,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
With  his  secular  poems,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  sonnets,  we  have  nothing  to-  do.  His 
principal  sacred  poems  are  "  Urania,"  a  series  of 
thirteen  short  poems ;  **  Flowers  of  Sion,"  a  largo 
collection  all  sacred;  and,  inserted  among  his 
posthumous  verses, "  Divine  Poems."  These  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  hymns.  We  would  par- 
ticularly invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these 
little  works  of  Drnmmond;  they  are  genuinely 
beautiful,  will  amply  repay  perusal,  and  are  not 
half  so  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  commencement  of  his  Hymn  of 
the  Ascension,  you  might  imagine  you  were 
reading  a  Christian  Pindar : — 

"  Bright  portals  of  the  sky, 

Emhossed  with  gparkling  stars. 
Doors  of  Eternity, 

With  diamantino  hars, 
Yonr  srraa  rich  uphold. 
Loose  all  your  bolts  and  springs, 

Ope  wide  your  leq^es  of  gold. 
That  in  yonr  roofs  may  come  the  King  of  kings ! " 

Drummoud  is  often  very  happy  in  terse  aphor- 
isms, as : — 

**  Trust  flattering  life  no  more,  redeem  time  post. 
And  lire  each  day  as  if  it  were  thy  last." 

"  Wisest  death  makes  us  our  orors  know." 

Such  weighty  verses  as  the  following  remind 
on©  of  Shakespeare  ; — 

"  Gigantic  frames  held  wonders  rarely  strange. 
Like  spiders'  webs  axe  made  the  sport  of  days. 
All  only  constant  is  in  constant  change ; 

What  done  is,  is  undone  and,  when  undone, 
Into  som9  other  fashion  doth  it  range : 
Thus  goes  the  floating  world  beneath  the  moon.'* 

But  having  introduced  Drummond,  we  must 
pass  on  to  our  next  poet,  Richard  Crashaw. 
Bichard  Crashaw,  the  most  eloquent  and  glowing 
of  all  our  sacred  poets,  was  born  about  1616,  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  elected  a  scholar  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1632,  and  became 
a  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  in  1637,  having  taken  his 
degree  in  1633.  Of  his  subsequent  life  we  know 
nothing  connectedly,  and  very  Uttle  with  any  cer- 
tainty. He  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  during 
the  great  rebellion,  in  164ri ;  and,  alas !  embracing 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  he  betook  himself 
to  Paris.  In  1646,  it  is  said  that  Cowley,  then 
secretary  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  found  bim  in 
g«eat  destitution,  and  that  the  queen  having  given 
the  unfortunate  poet  letters  of  introduction  to 
Cardinal  Palotta,  at  Rome,  Crashaw  became  his 
secretary,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a 
eanonry  at  Loretto.  He  died  there  somewhere 
about  1650.  Fire,  splendour,  and  a  gorgeousness 
of  expression  and  imagery  almost  Oriental  are.  the 


chief  characteristics  of  Crashaw's  genias.  But 
delicate  and  tender,  full  of  piety,  zeal,  and  fenrocr, 
as  his  poems  are,  they  are  perverted  by  that  con- 
ceited style  of  writing  so  common  in  his  day  whicb. 
originating  among  the  Euphuists,  tainted  English 
poetry  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Almost  bH 
Orashaw*s  poems  are  religious ;  the  titles  describ? 
them—"  Steps  to  the  Temple,"  "  Sacred  PoemC 
"Epigrammata  Sacra,"  among  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal, of  the  celebrated  verse  about  turning  the 
water  into  wine. 


"  Lympha  pudica  Denm  Tidit  et  eraboit." 
(The  modest  water  saw  its  Ood  and  Unshed.) 

As  the  poet  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic  ^licn 
he  penned  these  effasions,  many  of  them  arc  cither 
addressed  or  refer  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, or  to  other  members  of  the  Roman  Catho.i: 
hagiology.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Cra- 
shaw by  quotations,  but  wo  submit  two  or  three 
short  extracts  which  will  give  an  idea  of  his  fernd 
highly-coloured  style  and  marvellous  music.  0: 
the  Infant  Saviour  he  writes : — 

"WELCX)MB. 

'*  To  many  a  varAj-tempered  kiss. 

That  breathes  at  onoe  both  maid  and  mother, 

She  sings  Thj  tears  asleep,  and  dips 
Her  kisses  in  Thy  weeping  e  je ; 

6he  breads  the  red  leaves  of  Thy  lips 
That  in  their  buds  yet  blcshing  lie." 

Perhaps  one  of  his  most  striking  poems  is 
the  one  with  the  title—"  On  a  Prayer  Book  sent 
to  Mrs.  M.  R." 

"  Hero's  a  friend  shall  fight  for  yon. 
Hold  but  this  book  before  your  heart. 
Let  prayer  alone  to  play  his  part ; 

Dear  soul,  be  strong, 

Mercy  will  oome  ere  long. 
And  bring  her  bosom  fnll  of  blessings. 
Flowers  of  never  fading  graces. 
To  make  immortal  dressings 

For  worthy  souls," 

This  is  how  he  describes  the  ecstacy  of  the  sod 
when  Grod's  power  falls  on  it ; — 

"  Amorous  langnishments,  luminous  trances. 
Sights  which  are  not  seen  wilh  eyes  ; 
Spiritnal  and  soul-pierdag  glances. 

Whose  pore  and  subtle  lightning  flies 
Home  to  the  heart,  and  sets  the  house  on  fire. 
And  melts  it  down  in  sweet  desire, 

Tet  doth  not  stay 
To  ask  the  window's  leave  to  poss  that  way." 

His  hymn  on  the  Epiphany,  and  on  the  naiw 
of  Jesus,  are  both  splendid  compositions,  and  ^n- 
repay  careful  perusal.  Crashaw  is  the  minstrel 
of  Divine  ecstacy,  and  cannot  fall  to  be  tfee 
treasured  companion  of  any  who  may  share  tfe 
same  religious  fervour  and  impetuous  «»1  *^' 
God*s  glory. 

With  Dr.  Donne— the  great  leader  of  the  ine> 

physical  school  of  poetry,  the  celebrated  satin-**. 

1  the  eloquent  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  so  eocentric,  ib* 
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he  began  life  by  defending  suicide,  and  ended  it 
by  dressing  himself  in  his  winding-sheet  and  re- 
hearsing his  own  faneral  in  his  bed-chamber — we 
are  most  of  us  acquainted  from  Walton's  life  of  him. 
As  a  boy  he  was  so  precocious,  that  in  his  tenth 
year  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.     From  Oxford  he  passed  to 
Cambridge,  it  being  common  in  those  days  for  a 
student  to  be  entered  at  both  Universities.     Some 
time  after  this  he  travelled  about  on  the  Continent, 
and  on  his  return  to   England   became  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Elsemore.     He  did  not  enter 
the  ministry  till  late  in  life,  and  died  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  1631.    The  early  life  of  this  staid  divine 
was  marked  by  an   interesting   romance,  which 
Walton  tells  with    chuckling    sympathy.    While 
Donne  was  in  the  household  of  Lord  Elsemore,  he 
fell  in  love  with  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Moor,  by  whom  his  affection  was  returned. 
Sir  George,  not  thinking  this  a  suitable  match, 
did  all  in  hid  power  to  break  it  off;  but  the  young 
couple,  after  vicissitudes  enough  to  furnish  a  novel, 
were  finally  united.     Shortly  afcer  the  marriage, 
when  Donne  went  abroad  on  his  travels,  occurred 
the  famous  ghost  story,  which  may  be  found  at 
length  in  Walton's  "  Life  of  Donne."    Most  of  the 
dean's  poetry  is  of  the  secular  order ;  what  con- 
cerns  us  are  his  "  Divine  Poems."     These  are 
weighty,  and  often  eloquent,  though  still  oftener 
perverted  by  those   conceits   which    have   made 
Donne's  name  a  proverb.    We  would  call  attention 
especially  to  "La  Corona."    "  The  Litanie"  also 
merits  attention.      As  these  poems  are  rare    we 
cite  one  as  a  specimen : — 

"  A  HTHN  TO  GOD  THE  FATHER. 

I. 

"  Wilt  Thoa  forgive  that  Bin  wliere  I  begun. 

Which  was  my  sin,  though  it  were  done  before  ? 
Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin  through  which  I  run, 

And  do  ran  still,  though  still  I  do  deplore  ? 
When  Thou  hast  done  Thou  hast  not  done. 
For  I  have  more. 

II. 
*'  Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  have  won 
Others  to  sin,  and  inade  my  sins  their  door  t 
Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 

A  year  or  two,  but  wallow 'd  in  a  score  ? 
When  Thou  hast  done  Thou  hast  not  done. 
For  I  have  more. 

III. 
"  I  have  a  sin  of  fear  that,  when  Tve  spun 

My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore ; 
But  swear  by  Thyself  that  at  mj  death  Thy  Son 
Shall  sbine  as  He  shines  now  and  heretofore ; 
And,  having  done  that.  Thou  hast  done, 
I  fear  no  more." 

Holy  George  Herbert — ^who  knows  not  him? 
Who  has  not  hung  over  honest  Lsaak  Walton's 
memoir  of  him,  pure,  sweet,  and  limpid  as  the  life 
it  describes  ?  We  most  of  us  know  the  events  of 
Herbert's  comparatively  uneventful  life — ^how,  aft«r 
being  educated  at  Westminster  School,  he  went 
up  to  Cambridge,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  his 


college  and  orator  of  the  University ;  how  he  then 
went  down  into  the  country,  had  a  romantic  mar- 
riage, and  finally  became  Hector  of  Bemerton  near 
Salisbury;   and  how,  three  years  after,  he  died 
peacefully  and  gp^ually,  of  a  consumption,  aged 
forty  years.    Such  a  life  as  Herbert's  is  not  a  re- 
cord of  transitory  incidents,  it  is  essentially  the 
record  of  a  spiritual  life.      The  few  years  he  re- 
mained on  earth  sufficed  to  give  his  brother  men 
the  picture  of  a  great,  true,  simple  character ;  and 
the  pen  of  Walton  has  preserved  the  picture  of 
that  character  for  all  time.    The  significance  of  a 
man's  life  is  only  indirectly  written  in  his  sur- 
roundings and  in  the  incidents  which  befal  him  on 
the  way ;  his  true  life  is  the  record  of  the  influence 
he  has  on  his  fellow-men.    It  has  often  happened, 
tmfortunately,  that  there  is  as  much  dissimilarity 
between  the  actual  life  of  a  man  of  letters  and  the 
spirit  of  his  works  as  there  is  between  the  bright- 
ness of  the  day  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Herbert  is  a  happy  exception.    There  was  an  ex- 
quisite harmony  between  his  deeds  and  his  words. 
Walton's  truthful  transcript  seems  to  bo  throwing 
the  poet's  works  into  a  concrete  form.    That  re- 
fined   piety,  pristine   simplicity — quaint   perhaps 
sometimes,  but  charming  always — that  thorough 
unworldliness  combined  with  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-men,  the  tenderness, 
the  purity,  which  characterised  Herbert  as  a  boy, 
as  a  college  tutor,  as  a  public  functionary,  as  a 
country  clergymen,  are  faithfully  reflected  in  his 
"Divine  Poems."    These  beautiful  compositions, 
as  they  are  the  most  popular,  so  they  are  the  most 
fascinating   in   the   whole    body    of  our  sacred 
literature.    Without  the  obscurity  and  occasional 
roughness  of  Donne,  without  the  fierce  fervour  of 
Crashaw,  they  breathe  the  gentleness  of  the  bird 
to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  loved  to  compare  itself. 
They  are,  moreover,  as  various  as  they  aro  ex- 
cellent,  not  monotonously  characterised  by  one 
tone,  but  diversified  by  every  species  of  utterance : 
now  marching  along  grave  and  stately,  as  in  '*  The 
Church  Porch"  or  "The  Sacrifice;"   now  light 
and  joyous,  as  in  "  Praise."    What  could  be  more 
charming  than  his  lines  on  "Virtue?"  beginning — 

"  Sweet  day  I  so  eool,  to  cafan,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 
For  thoa  must  die,"  &e. 

What  more  condensed,  thoughtful,  and  happy  than 
the  poem  entitled  "The  Pulley"?  What  more 
lovely  than  the  verses  on  "  Peace  "?  But  we  have 
no  space  for  more  allusions,  and  can  scarcely 
conclude  this  paper  more  appropriately  than  by 
advising  the  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far 
to  turn  to  Herbert  and  road  for  himself  the  poems 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  In  He  bert 
and  in  many  other  of  our  early  sacred  poets,  there 
is,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  a  rich  spring 
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of  tbo  truest  poetrj;  muck  that  fulfils  the  highest 
purpose  of  song,  to  exhort  and  encourage,  to 
ofaArm  and  cheer.  The  beauties  of  these  poets  are 
not  all  on  the  surface]  but  need  patience  to  dia- 
oover,  and  reflection  to  enjoj.  Herbert  and 
Drummond  would  do  honour  to  anj  literature, 
and,  once  thoroughly  appreciated,  will  be  life-iong 
worthj  companions.  At  a  time  when  the  aepara- 
tuMi  between   secular  and  religions  poetry  is  so 


wide,  and  becoming,  aiaa  '.  ererj  daj  wider,  it  ii 
a  blessed  privilege  to  be  able  to  fall  back  on  these 
old  poets  wHo,  for  spleudid  genius,  healthy  ton*. 
and  mere  Uterary  excellence,  are  a  mat«b — and 
more  than  a  match — for  those  who  are  so  ostenta- 
tionsly  7i,ot  fighting  in  the  Lord's  -v&n. 

The  purpose  of  these  imperfect  sketches  will  Ic 
fully  answered  if,  at  thetr  suggestion,  any  reader 
shall  be  induced  to  turn  to  the  authors  theitiaelT«. 


GRANDFATH  B  B. 


^t=SvEANDFATHEE  aita  by  his  cottage  door— 
Mii  ~r  l^e  pasoianata  heat  of  his  day  is  o'er- — 
ipP^    A  reflei  light  on  his  swaet  old  (ace 
From  the  nearing  heaTen  and  the  crown  of  grace. 
There  is  peace  in  his  eys  and  calm  in  bis  breaat. 
From  a  hope  on  high,  and  a  heart  at  rest ; 
Hia  evening  sky  has  it«  golden  bars. 
And  his  "  gloaming  ot  life  "  will  be  fall  of  stai^ 
He  has  done  with  toil,  be  bos  done  with  oare ; 
His  life  itself  ia  a  restful  prayer; 
And  no  dark  doubt  finda  a  resting  place 
In  the  reverent  light  on  hia  aged  face. 

The  children  round  hira  are  bright  at  play. 
He  smilea  nith  a  smile  as  bright  aa  they ; 


There 's  not  a  cloud  on  the  frat  or  the  k 
With  them  'tis  to  oome,  with  him  it  is  pi 
From  the  noonday  turmoil,  when  caiea 
To  look  at  hii  angel-face  ii  peace — 
Like  a  aweet  benediction  on  all  my  pains. 
And  a  giving  of  thanka  that  a 

t  know  the  reason  that  tnakca  him  so — 
He  taught.me  the  secret  long  ago — 
Trust  Qod  and  wait  in  the  way  upright. 
And  the  evening  hour  will  be  peaceful  light 
Dear  old  man !  may  the  beams  that  shine 
On  hia  eventag  hour  be  as  bright  on  mino ; 
May  the  light  of  the  nearing  heaven  on  his  face 
Be  as  calm  on  mine  when  his  st^«  1  trace. 

J.  H. 


STILL    AND    DEEP. 


CHAPTEE  LV.  . 
lET    DE  L'ISLE   carried 
out  her  plan  cf  sammon- 
ing  nurse  Farry  to  her  aid, 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Brant, 
and  twoor  three  days  later 
IB  and  her  husband  drove 
I  the  railway  station  to  meet 
eir    old    friend,   who   iiad 
ir  consent  to  the  request. 
Italians  who  were  saunter- 
>ipectation  of  the  passing 
}e  found  in  the  arrival  of 
tehed  with  ndmiring  eyee 
the   pleasant  picture  presented   by  the 
yoiii^g  couple,  as  tiiey  stood  side  by  side  on  the  plat- 
form waiting  for  its  appearance.     Bertrand  had  quite 
recovered  his  good  looks,  as  well  as  his  strength  and 
activity ;  and  although  hia  hronzed  complaiion  still 
boro  traces  of  the  open-air  life  he  had  led  dnring  the 
campaign,  yet  bis  bandsomo  face  had  reguned  all  its 
brightness  of  expression,  and  the  somewhat  massive 


proportions  of  his  stalwart  frame  contrasted  wdl 
with  the  grace  and  dohcacy  of  the  pretty  figure  by 
hia  aide.  Mary  did  indeed  look  fair  and  lovely  cs 
the  white  rose,  to  which  his  father  always  likeneU 
her,  and  hia  blue  eyoa  ahone  with  Joy  and  pride  a^ 
he  turned  them  on  her  each  time  she  spoke  to  him 
with  her  low  soft  voice. 

"Ob,  there  she  is!  Look,  Bertrand,  does  it  no: 
make  you  think  of  the  old  days  at  hooie  to  aee  her 
dear  kind  face  again ! "  said  Mary,  as  she  caught  sigL: 
ot  Mrs.  Parry. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  can  recognise  the  little  twinkling: 
eyea  behind  her  spectacles  even  at  this  distaniy',' 
eidoimed  Bertrand,  and  they  hniried  forward  to  ne«; 
her  as  the  trum  drew  np  in  the  station,  while  ah^. 
with  beaming  countenance  and  incoherent  ^jacnla- 
tions  of  delight,  almost  pre«pitated  hetseH  trca 
the  carriage  in  her  eagerness  to  join  them.  So 
sooner,  however,  was  ahe  fairly  landed  on  the  |d>l- 
form,  by  the  aid  of  Bertrand's  atrong  arm,  than  tSc 
good  woman  fell  into  the  wild  state  ot  peTt4irbAtic£ 
and  flurry  which  was  her  normal  conditioa  at  a  rail- 
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way  station,  and  it  was  not  until  the  De  L'Isles  had 
placed  her  comfortably  at  rest  in  their  own  rooms 
at  the  hotel  that  she  was  able  to  hold  any  rational 
conversation  with  them. 

''  Well,  my  dears  ! "  she  exclaimed,  when  she  had 
made  a  good  dinner,  and  was  ensconced  in  an  easy- 
chair  in  front  of  the  sofa  where  they  were  seated, 
"it  is  an  untold  happiness  to  me  to  be  with  you 
again ;  and  you  look  so  bright  and  bonny,  my  Mary, 
that  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you ;  at  the  same 
time  I  must  tell  you  I  never  came  to  any  work  with 
a  worse  will  in  my  life,  and  that  for  more  reasons 
than  one." 

"  Oh,  nurse,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that ! "  said 
Mary,  "  and  surprised  too,  for  generally  you  are  so 
kind  and  ready  to  help  any  one  who  is  ill." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  when  it  is  a  Christian  person, 
and  not  a  piece  of  painted  falseness  and  selfishness  ; 
I  can  tell  you  Mrs.  Laura  Brant  is  just  the  very  last 
in  the  world  I  want  to  nurse  or  be  good  to.  I  have 
been  hearing  about  her.  I  know  that  she  is  your 
worst  enemy,  my  Mary,  as  well  as  poor  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's." 

"  Not  now,  dear  nurse,"  said  gentle  Mary ;  "  she 
is  much  changed,  and  will  be  very  different  for  the 
future  from  what  she  has  ever  been  before,  I  am 
sure ;  and,  besides,  she  is  in  sorrow  and  suflering,  so 
we  must  forget  everything  but  that  she  requires  our 
help." 

*'  Ah,  that  is  just  like  you ! "  said  nurse  Parry, 
nodding  her  head.  "I  don't  pretend  to  have  an 
angelic  temper,  and  to  be  always  forgiving  and  for- 
getting ;  but  somehow  you  never  fail  to  make  me 
seem  almost  as  sweet  as  yourself  when  there  is  need 
of  kindness  to  be  shown  to  any  one,  and  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  the  same  this  time ;  but  Mrs.  Brant  will  be 
very  much  mistaken  if  she  thinks  I  have'  come  to 
her  willingly." 

•*  What  other  reason  had  you  for  not  wishing  to 
undertake  this  task,  nurse  ?  "  asked  Bertrand ;  "  you 
said  you  had  more  than  one." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  did  not  like  leaving  the 
Brunots,  the  children  are  still  very  sadly." 

"  I  ^d  not  know  that  any  of  them  were  HI,"  said 
Mary,  anxiously ;  "  I  would  not  have  asked  you  to 
come  if  I  had  thought  they  required  nursing.'' 

"Nor  do  they;  it  is  not  that  they  need,  but 
country  air  and  change ;  they  are  very  low  and  weak, 
one  and  all  of  them,  but  especially  Valerie;  she 
has  never  got  over  the  shock  to  her  nerves  which  she 
received  that  sad  day  when  she  witnessed  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  death.  She  fell  into  such  a  melancholy 
unnatural  state  for  a  child  after  you  went  away  that 
I  really  should  not  have  been  able  to  leave  her  now 
at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Davenant." 

*'  Charlie  Davenant !  has  he  been  with  you  ? "  ex- 
claimed Bertrand. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  not  had  time  to  tell  you  about  him 
yet,"  said  nurse  Parry,  "  though  I  am  sure  I  have 


been  talking  as  fast  as  I  could  "  (which  she  oertaiiil; 
had).  "  He  has  been  with  us'  for  a  week,  and  I  left 
him  with  the  Brunots ;  but  there  is  quite  a  ptettj 
story  about  his  first  visit  to  the  house,  which  jomrill 
like  to  hear." 

"  Let  us  have  it  by  all  means  then,"  said  Ber- 
trand ;  "  we  shall  feel  as  if  we  were  the  good  childia 
we  used  to  be  when  you  told  us  tales  long  ago." 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Bertrand,"  said  the  old  woman,  sbakiBf 
her  head,  "  Mary  was  always  good,  but  you  were  is 
full  of  mischief  as  ever  you  could  be." 

"  And  so  I  am  still,  nurse ;  but  never  mind  tiat, 
let  us  hear  your  story," 

'*  Well,  my  dears,  it  was  about  a  week  ago  that  lie 
came.  I  heard  some  one  shown  by  the  serrBot 
into  the  outer  room.  I  went  in  to  see  who  h 
was,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  -  looking  yooig 
Englishman,  who  told  me  his  name  was  Charles 
Davenant.  Then  he  said  he  was  sure  I  must  be 
nurse  Parry,  from  the  descriptions  he  had  often  had 
of  me  from  yoxu  I  remembered  having  heard  joq 
speak  of  him,  Mary,  so  I  asked  him  to  sit  down,  asd 
he  did,  but  he  was  in  a  g^reat  hurry  to  ask  soicd 
question,  and  he  said,  '  Mrs.  Parry,  I  have  come  all 
the  way  from  England  to  obtain  some  news  of  Miss 
Trevelyan ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  how  ^ 
passed  through  the  terrible  time  of  the  siege.'  'Ah,' 
says  I,  '  there  is  no  such  person  as  Miss  Trerel^u 
any  longer/  but  I  was  sorry  the  moment  I  had  Kid 
it,  for  he  went  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  canght  me 
by  the  arm,  crying  out,  *  Oh,  surely,  surely,  it  cansoi 
be!  is  it  possible  she  has  really  gone  quite  away  from 
this  weary,  wicked  world !  *  *  No,  no/  says  I,  '  she  U 
safe  enough  with  her  husband ;  but  she  is  married 
now,  and  she  has  become  Madame  de  L'l^le.'  'Mar- 
ried!' says  he,  'and  to  her  own  true  love;  fori 
suppose  you  mean  it  is  Bertrand  Lisle  that  has  got 
her.'  Then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  heartilj. 
•  Well,  I  am  right  glad  of  it,  for  now  I  hope  she'll  te 
happy,  though  she  can  be  my  bright  particular  star 
no  more.'  *  No,  indeed,'  says  I, '  she  is  nobody's  star 
but  Bertrand's,  and  I  can  tell  you  she  is  a  comte^^ 
now.'  '  A  countess  ! '  cries  he,  *  she  is  fit  to  be  a 
queen,  and  better  than  a  queen.  There  newr  vas 
anybody  like  her,  and  there  never  will  be ! '  ail 
with  that  he  asked  a  great  many  questions  abo3t 
where  you  were  going  to  live,  and  Bertrand's  propertj 
and  title,  and  I  answered  them  all ;  and  then,  vhea 
he  was  quite  satisfied  about  Mary,  he  said  to  ta, 
'And  now,  Mrs.  Parry,  will  you  tell  me  where  I  car. 
find  John  Pemberton  P  I  want  to  see  him  very  mudi.' 
You  may  fancy  it  gave  me  quite  a  tura  to  bear  hia 
say  that,  without  a  notion  of  the  truth,  so  I  ansvoei. 
hastily  like,  '  You'll  have  to  wait  till  you  get  t  • 
heaven  before  you  can  see  John  Pemberton,  3fr 
Davenant,'  and  the  poor  young  fellow  gave  a  p^ 
cry.  '  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he  is  dead,  Ms. 
Parry  1  after  all  his  trial  and  sorrow  it  would  he  t« 
sad!'    But  Iwas  obligedto  tellhimit  was  onbappilj 
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true,  you  know ;  and  when  he  had  heard  the  story  of 
his  death  he  fairly  broke  down,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child,  till  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  hear  him.  He  was 
sitting  at  the  table  with  his  head  laid  down  upon  his 
folded  arms,  and  he  was  just  opposite  the  door  of  the 
inner  room,  and  presently  he  raised  himself  to  ask 
me  some  other  question,  and  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
there,  in  the  doorway,  stood  little  Valerie  Brunot, 
in  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  sunshine  streaming  dbwn 
on  her  out  of  the  window  behind,  with  her  dress  shin- 
ing white  and  glistening,  and  her  hair  all  golden, 
like  a  glory  round  her  head,  and  she  was  looking 
straight  at  him,  with  her  great  clear  eyes,  and  her 
beautiful  young  face  so  solemn  and  tender;  he 
stared  at  her  for  a  minute  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
and  then  whispered  to  me,  '  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Parry  ? 
is  it  an  angel?'  but  before  I  could  answer  Valerie 
began  walking  forward  slowly  towards  him,  and.  she 
came  and  stood  in  front  of  him  as  he  drew  his  chair 
back  from  the  table,  and  said,  in  her  sweet  clear 
voice,  'Did  you  love  Mr.  Pemberton,  sir?'  *0h, 
I  did  indeed,'  he  said,  '  he  was  my  dearest  friend.* 
'Then  I  will  love  you,'  she  said,  and  she  put  her 
two  little  hands  in  his,  and  he  stooped  down  and 
kissed  thenu 

"  Then  she  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  said, '  Now  I 
will  comfort  you — though  I  am  glad  yon  cried  for  my 
dear  Mr.  Pemberton ;  but  none  of  us  must  cry  for 
him  any  more  now,  for  he  is  happy,  happier  than 
any  of  us,  Safe  at  the  feet  of  the  dear  Lord  Jesus," 
and  she  bowed  her  pretty  head  as  she  said  the  sacred 
Name.  Well,  my  dears,  Mr.  Davenant  kept  looking 
at  her  as  if  ho  really  did  think  she  was  an  angel  out 
of  heaven,  and  from  that  moment  those  two  became 
such  friends  as  never  was.  He  asked  me  if  he  could 
lodge  in  the  house,  and  I  got  him  a  room,  and  there 
he  has  been  eter  since.  He  has  done  Valerie  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  taking  up  her  time  and  attention, 
and  making  her  forget  her  sad  thoughts.  They  walk 
out  together,  and  she  helps  him  with  his  French, 
which  is  worse  than  mine,  and  that's  saying  a  good 
-deal,  and  he  is  ever  so  fond  of  her ;  he  seemed  de- 
lighted when  I  told  him  I  left  her  quite  in  his  care 
— for  her  fatlier  is  out  all  day  selling  his  Bibles,  and 
her  mother  is  but  a  poor  creature  at  the  best  of 
times." 

''  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  kind  to  her,"  said 
Bertrand,  "  since  you  have  often  told  me,  Mary,  what 
a  good  feUow  he  is ;  but  it  is  seldom  a  young  man 
will  take  so  much  trouble  about  a  child  under  any 
circumstances." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it  when  the  child  is  Valerie 
Brunot ;  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  her  character 
which  has  its  effect  on  every  one  who  knows  her," 
said  Mary  j  "  but  I  am  so  glad,  dear  nurse,  that  Mr. 
Davenant  came  to  take  care  of  her  just  in  time  to 
set  you  free.  You  must  rest  here  quietly  to-night, 
and  then  to-morrow  I  hope  yon  will  come  with  me 
to  Mrs.  Brant" 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
LuBLiNB  had  been  moved  by  the  De  L'Isles  to 
more  comfortable  rooms  before  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Parry,  and  it  was  therefore  to  a  large  airy  apart- 
ment, where  the  open  windows  let  the  light  fall  freely 
upon  the  invalid,  that  Mary  conducted  her  old  nurse 
the  morning  after  her  arrivaL  True  to  her  loyal 
devotion  towards  the  De  L'Isles,  whom  she  believed 
Lanra  to  have  cruelly  injured,  the  good  woman 
grumbled  at  the  task  before  her  all  the  way  from  the 
hotel,  and  continued  to  grumble  as  she  went  up  the 
stairs  to  the  very  door  of  the  sick  room;  but  the 
moment  her  eyes  fell  on  the  wan  mournful  face  of  the 
sufferer  all  her  unwonted  sternness  gave  ytay,  and  her 
kind  heaxt  went  back  with  a  great  revulsion  of  f  oeling 
to  its  natural  compassionateness  and  ready  sympathy; 
and  when  Mary,  with  her  usual  quiet  tact,  placed  the 
fragile  neglected  infant  in  her  arms,  the  victory  over 
her  motherly  instinct  was  complete;  in  an  instant 
she  was  lavishing  endearments  on  it,  and  tending  it 
with  an  artistic  skill  which  brought  a  smile  even  to 
Laura's  pale  lips,  while  she  became  so  completely 
engrossed  by  its  various  requirements  that  she  heard 
nothing  of  the  conversation  which  was  soon  com- 
menced between  Mary  and  her  friend.  Two  or  three 
days  had  passed  since  that  eventful  evening  when 
Lurline  first  heard  of  the  death  of  the  man  whose  ill- 
fated  love  for  her  had  been  indeed  strong  as  death, 
and  might  be  said  to  shed  its  light  upon  her  even 
yet  from  the  very  darkness  of  the  grave,  and  she 
had  said  no  word  to  Mary  of  what  might  be  passing 
in  her  mind  as  regarded  that  conversion  of  her 
own  soul  to  love  and  truth  for  which  she  had  pro- 
mised so  earnestly  to  strive  ;  yet  there  were  many 
indications  that  her  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  it 
anxiously,  and  her  manner  was  much  more  subdued 
and  humble  than  it  had  ever  been  in  all  her  life 
before.  She  was  slowly  improving  in  health,  and  it 
was  quite  plain  now  that  she  was  likely  to  recover 
completely  under  the  tender  care  which  surrounded 
her ;  but  on  this  morning,  when  Mary  asked  her  how 
she  had  slept,  Lauora  answered  that  she  hod  passed  a 
very  restless  night. 

"  Thinking,  always  thinking,  Mary,  till  my  brain 
reels  and  my  heart  is  so  weary.  I  seem  possessed 
by  my  past  life,  it  is  continually  pafislng  in  review 
before  me,  with  the  light  from  the  Sun  of  Eighteous- 
ness  bringing  out  in  hideous  aspect  all  its  wickedness 
and  treachery  and  selfishness.  I  long,  I  pine,  for 
pardon  and  peace,  but  I  seem  as  one  dead.  I  have 
no  power  to  enter  into  that  faith  and  love  which  John 
Pemberton  so  earnestly  desired  for  me.  I  do  as  you 
told  me,  Mary,  I  appeal  to  the  merciful  Christ  direct, 
I  scarce  cease  to  call  on  Him  night  and  day ;  but  it 
is  with  me  as  with  the  disciples  of  Baal,  there  is  no 
voice  nor  any  that  answers,  sometimes  I  think  that 
even  the  prayers  which  rose  from  that  pure  heart  of 
which  I  was  so  unworthy,  cannot  be  heard  for  such 
OS  I  have  been.*' 
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They  have  been  heard/*  said  Mary,  softly,  "  of 
that  I  am  very  sure,  and  when  it  ehall  seem  good  to 
the  Most  Merciful  He  will  answer  them ;  do  yoa  re- 
member how  He  said  even  to  those  whom  He  knew 
were  about  to  forsake  and  deny  Him,  'I  will  not 
leave  you  comf ortless,  I  will  come  to  you  ? '  and  to 
yon  too,  Laura,  in  an  hour  when  yon  think  not  the 
Master  will  come." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so/'  said  Lurline,  with  a  heavy 
sigh;  "but»  Mary,  one  idea  has  come  to  me  on  which 
I  should  like  to  act  if  you  will  help  me  with  your 
advice ;  it  seems  to  me,  that  perhaps  I  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  I  can  be  permitted  to  win  even  faith 
or  hope  imtU  I  have  g^ven  some  proof  that  I  mean  in 
f  ature  to  try  and  do  the  will  of  that  God  whose  mercy 
I  am  seeking.  I  seem  likely  to  live  now,  and  I  must 
come  to  some  decision  as  to  my  manner  of  existence 
in  the  years  to  come.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  think  it  would  be  my  duty  to  do." 

"I  can  have  very  little  doubt  on  that  point;  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  dear." 

"  But  wait,  Mary ! "  exclaimed  Laura,  with  a  good 
deal  of  feverish  anxiety  in  her  tone,  "you  do  not 
know  yet  what  possibilities  there  are  for  me  $  it  is 
certain  that  I  cannot  return  to  England,  for  my  poor 
father  is  dead,  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  left  without 
any  provision,  and  has  gone  to  live  with  her  brother 
and  his  family ;  but  there  is  an  opening  for  me  here. 
I  had  a  note  this  morning  from  an  Italian  Marchesa, 
who  was  one  of  my  principal  acquaintances,  but  who 
was  absent  when  my  misfortunes  came  upon  me,  and 
has  only  just  returned.  She  writes  to  offer  me  a 
home  with  her  if  I  will  give  her  my  services  as  lady 
companion;  the  duties  would  be  quite  nominal.  I 
know  very  well  why  she  wants  me  in  her  house ;  it 
would  be  a  very  gay  pleasant  life,  Mary;"  and  Laura 
looked  up,  somewhat  wistfully,  at  her  friend. 

"But  would  it  be  right?"  said  Mary,  gently; 
"  you  have  others  to  consider  besides  yourself,  Laura; 
even  in  any  temporary  arrangement  are  you  sure  you 
Gould  attend  to  your  child  in  the  Marchesa's  house  P" 

"He  would  not  be  there,"  said  Lurline,  hesitat- 
ingly ;  "  she  says  he  should  be  put  into  the  care  of  a 
nurse  in  some  village." 

"  Oh,  Laura !  you  could  never  consent  to  so  wreng 
and  xmnatural  a  scheme.  She  cannot  be  a  good 
friend  for  you,  I  am  sure,  if  she  could  make  such  a 
suggestion." 

Even  in  her  worst  days  Laura  had  been  frank  and 
outspoken  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
being  otherwise,  and  now  she  had  strong  motives  to 
incite  her  to  truthfulness,  she  answered,  therefore,  at 
once,  while  a  tinge  of  colour  rose  in  her  white  dieekst 
"  I  will  own  to  you,  Mary,  that  she  is  not  very  good 
in  any  way.  She  is  scarcely  reoeived  in  society  now, 
and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  she  wishes  to  have  me 
with  her.  She  thinks  that  having  the  companion- 
ship of  a  lady,  and  especially  an  Englishwoman, 
migfht  he^p  her  to  regain  her  position." 


'^  Then  surely  that  settles  the  questioa,  feeling  u 
you  now  do,  you  cannot  have  entertained  the  ilea  dt 
going  to  her  at  all  seriously." 

"Perhaps  I  hardly  did,  only  I  could  not  belp 
thinking  what  a  bright  luxurious  life  it  would  bavi 
been/'  said  Lurline,  with  a  sigh. 

"A  life  utterly  unblest;  and  besides,  Laora,  I  do 
not  think  that  you  ought  to  accept  the  most  una- 
ceptionable  offer  of  a  situation  that  could  be  made 
to  you ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  join  yeur  husband." 

"  Oh,  Mazy,  I  felt  sure  you  would  say  so,  and  1 
quite  dreaded  to  hear  the  words  I "  said  Laura,  tun- 
ing round  to  buzy  her  face  in  the  pillow,  with  almost 
a  wail  of  pain.  "  You  do  not  know  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  such  a  proposal ;  bitter  humiliation  oe^ 
tainly,  and  perhaps  misery  and  want." 

"^till,  dear  Laura,  you  would  have  God's  blessing 
on  your  Hfe,  and  that  blessing  can  turn  all  thst 
seems  most  dark  to  purest  light." 

"  I  have  not  written  to  Mr.  Brant  yet  at  all/'  said 
Laura,  half  impatiently. 

"  Then  I  think  you  ought  to  write  without  delay, 
and  offer  to  go  to  him." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  offering,"  said  Lam. 
"  I  must  beg  him  to  take  me  back ;  we  parted  on 
very  bad  terms ;  he  was  so  indignant  with  me  for 
refusing  to  go  with  him  then,  and  share  his  mis- 
fortunes, that  he  declared  I  should  never  enter  his 
doors  again,  unless  I  prayed  and  implored  of  him  V> 
receive  me^  and  I  scoffed  at  the  very  idea,  and  saii 
I  never  would." 

"But  you  were  not  then  trying  to  do  right, 
Laura/'  said  Mary,  very  gently ;  "  you  had  no  wish 
as  you  have  now,  to  find  the  Blessed  Christ,  who 
pleased  not  Himself." 

"  Ko,  that  is  tfue ;  but  I  seem  far  enough  from 
finding  Him,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  hnmblinf^  mr- 
self  to  Mr.  Brant  would  help  me  in  my  search  for  Him." 

"  But  it  would,  dear,  most  essentially ;  for  joq 
would  be  going  after  Him  by  the  way  of  holines, 
and  that  is  the  very  surest  path  by  which  He  mtr 
be  found." 

"Well,  if  you  think  so,  Mary,  I  will  do  whatyw 
consider  right,  and  ask  my  husband  to  let  me  go  te 
him,  bitter  though  it  will  be  to  do  it ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  yen  told  me  of  John  Pemberton's  life 
and  death  the  whole  world  has  seemed  changed  to 
me,  and  I  feel  as  if  nothing  was  of  any  consequeooe, 
except  to  win  eternal  life  in  the  Love  of  God,  if  only 
it  be  possible  to  me." 

"  You  have  taken  the  first  and  surest  step  tovards 
that  now,  dearest  Laura,  for  you  have  proved  your  ab* 
solute  sincerity,  and  I  have  the  strongest  hope  thai 
not  only  you  will  win  the  higher  blessing  which  fca 
seek,  but  that  even  in  the  very  return  to  josr 
husband,  which  you  so  dread,  you  will  find  more  d 
earthly  happiness  than  you  eould  anywhere  else." 

"  It  is  not  a  very  bright  prospect  at  present/*  s^sd 
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poor  Lurline^  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  but,  Maiy,  if  I  take 
this  painful  step  according  to  your  advice,  I  may,  I 
think,  ask  you  if  you  would  help  me  to  gratify  one 
strong  desire  which  I  have  ia  connection  with  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  I  can  help 
you  in  any  way ;  what  is  it  that  you  wish  ?  " 

"  It  is  that  I  might  stand  just  once  by  the  grave 
of  John  Pemberton  before  I  leave  Eurox>e,  never  to 
return  to  it,  which  will  be  the  case  if  I  rejoin  my 
husband." 

"  I  think  that  might  be  managed  with  very  little 
difficulty,"  said  Mary.  "  As  it  happens,  I  had  thought 
of  proposing  that,  so  soon  as  you  were  able  for  the 
journey,  you  should  go  to  Paris  with  nurse  Parry,  for 
she  is  anxious  to  go  back  and  attend  to  Madame 
Brunot's  children,  who  are  not  very  well,  and  you 
would  be  more  comfortable  in  many  ways  there  than 
you  could  be  by  remaining  here." 


"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it  can  be,"  said  Laura,  "  but  is 
there  any  hope  that  you  could  be  there  yourself, 
Mary  P  I  would  rather  go  with  you  than  with  any 
one  else  to  visit  that  sacred  grave." 

"I  think  that  too  could  be  arranged,"  answered 
Mary,  "for  Bertrand  has  promised  to  take  me  to 
Paris  in  a  few  weeks  to  see  a  monument  which  we 
are  having  erected  over  John's  resting-place,  and  we 
could  time  our  journey  so  as  to  meet  your  wish." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  deaiest  Mary;  how  good 
youaxe  to  me !  Well,  at  least,  I  will  obey  you  now 
without  delay,  and  write  that  painful  letter.  Mr. 
Brant  will  be  surprised  indeed  when  he  receives  a 
petition  from  me  to  be  taken  back  by  him." 

"Surprised  and  pleased,^  said  Mary,  smiling,  as 
she  kissed  her,  and  she  felt  she  had  gained  a  great 
step  in  Laura's  reformation. 

( To  be  coiUinued,) 
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Chapter  to  be  read — Mark  x.  (jpart  of). 
NTRODUCTION.  What  was  the  last  lesson 
about?  Who  were  with  Christ  on  the 
mount  ?  Now,  once  more,  read  of  all  the 
disciples.  All  loved  Christ ;  liked  to  be  with 
Him;  sometimes  made  mistakes;  did  not 
like  others  to  come  to  Him  too  much ;  shall  see  that 
in  this  story. 

I.  Children  Blessbb.  (Bead  x.  13—16.)  The 
story  being  familiar,  let  the  children  notice  the  con- 
duct of  the  different  persons.  (1)  The  parents. 
Whom  did  they  bring,  and  why  ?  (See  Matt.  xix. 
13).  That  He  might  lay  His  hands  on  them  and 
pray.  This  form  of  blessing  a  very  ancient  Jewish 
custom.  Remind  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  blessing  Joseph's  two  sons  (Gen.  xlviii.  14). 
Parents  had  seen  Jesus  Christ's  love  in  His  miracles, 
and  heard  His  gracious  words;  wished  this  holy 
Man  to  bless  their  children.  Such  prayers  avail 
much  (James  v.  16).  (2)  The  disciplee.  Who  wanted 
to  keep  the  children  away  ?  Why  did  they  ?  Perhaps 
thought  children  would  trouble  Jesus;  that  this 
great  Man  who  worked  miz&des  could  not  care  about 
children;  or,  perhaps,  did  not  like  other  people  to 
come  too  near  their  Master ;  they  even  rebuke  the 
parents!  (3)  Jesus,  What  did  Christ  do?  How 
did  Qe  feel  P  Many  touching  sights  when  Christ  on 
earth — touching  to  see  widow's  son  raised  and  given 
back  to  mother — ^but  this  perhaps  most  touching. 
Picture  the  scene :  Jesus,  loving  looks  on  face,  loving 
words  on  mouth,  stooping,  taking  the  babes  one  by 
one  from  mothers,  handling  them  gently,  perhaps 
kissing  them,  smiling  on  them,  laying  hands  on 
each,  and  saying  words  of  blessing,  then  giving  them 
back  to  the  mothers ;  disciples  looking  on  in  wonder 


and  silence ;  mothers  looking  so  pleased.  What  did 
Christ  say?  Yes,  suffer  them  to  come.  His  love 
boundless ;  will  bless  even  unconscious  babes.  What 
did  He  say  to  the  disciples  ?  They  must  be  like 
these  little  babes — ^f nil  of  faith,  meekness,  gentleness 
— or  else  cannot  enter  God's  kingdom. 

Practical  Lessons.  (1)  From  the  parents,  the 
privilege  of  bringing  others  to  Christ.  How  can  we  do 
so  still  P  He  still  the  same ;  always  ready  to  bless, 
and  will  bless  all  who  are  brought  to  Him.  (2)  From 
the  disciples,  the  danger  of  helping  back  from  Christ 
This  the  only  time  we  read  of  Christ  being  much  dis- 
pleased. How  can  we  keep  children  back  from  Him  ? 
By  neglecting  to  pray  for  them,  to  teach  them,  to 
help  them;  by  setting  bad  example;  by  leading 
them  into  sin ;  dreadful  warnings  to  all  such  (Matt, 
xviii.  6).  (3)  From  Jesus  Christ,  His  tender  love. 
Children  need  not  be  afraid  to  go  to  Him,  to  look  up 
to  Him.  His  love  greater  than  a  mother's,  because 
never  fails.  His  blessing  makes  happy,  now  and  for 
ever. 

II.  The  TOUNa  kak  unblessed.  (Bead  Mark  x. 
17 — 22.)  Who  came  next  to  Christ?  How  did  he 
show  his  eagerness  P — by  running ;  his  respect  P— by 
kneeling.  What  question  did  he  ask?  What  title 
did  he  give  to  Christ  P  How  did  Christ  answer  him  ? 
Yes ;  but  was  not  Christ  good  P  Was  not  He  God  as 
well  as  man?  Therefore  wanted  to  draw  out  this 
further  faith  in  the  young  man,  to  look  to  Him  not 
only  as  a  teacher  but  as  God.  What  did  He  tell  him 
next?  Which  commandments  did  He  put  before 
him?  These  contain  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
What  answer  did  he  make  ?  He  had  lived  uprightly 
before  men ;  done  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.  What 
more  was  wanted  P    Not  merely  must  abstain  from 
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Bin,  but  muBt  do  good  to  others.  What  did  he  lack  ? 
Had  been  living  to  himself;  spending  hia  money  on 
himself;  thinking  only  of  himself.  What  was 
wanting?  Remind  of  lesson  on  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  as  to  Christ's  requirements.  Must  live  for 
others;  regard  money  as  stewardship,  for  which 
must  give  account.  So  what  did  Christ  tell  him  to 
do  ?  Part  with  treasures,  which  he  loved  so  much. 
How  could  he  do  this  ?  what  reward  would  he  receive  ? 
Whom  was  he  to  follow  now  ?  and  what  treasure  would 
he  have  hereafter?  What  was  result  ?  Did  he  comply 
with  Christ' s  requirement  ?  He  could  do  other  things, 
but  not  this  one,  so  he  went  away  sad  and  unblessed. 
Pbaotioal  Lessons.  (1)  The  wOwre  qf  ChrUes 
regyiremeni.  Why  was  he  called  upon  to  give  up  his 
riches  ?  Abraham,  Solomon,  David,  were  rich ;  why 
might  not  he  be?  Because,  evidently,  his  riches 
came  between  him  and  God.  So  with  us.  Does 
anything  keep  us  back  from  prayer,  from  doing 
right,  from  serving  God,  it  must  be  given  up,  how- 
ever dear.     What  was  Abraham  required  to  give  up  ? 


Did  he  do  it  ?     What  was  his  reward  ?     (Gen.  xxiL 
2 — 17.)     So  apostles  gave  up  all  to  follow  Chm, 
who  gave  up  his  life  even.     (Acts  viL  58.)    \?iiat 
are  we  giving  up  ?    (2)  The  blessedness  of  ChrisVi  ierdu 
How  did  Christ  feel  towards  this  young  man?    Ho7 
much  more  would  He  not  have  loved  him  had  be 
followed  Him!     So  we  love  Him  because  Hefbt 
loves  us.     His  ways  are  blessed.  His  paths  peace, 
but  they  must  be  known  by  experience,  by  trying 
them,  by  giving  up  all  inconsistent  with  following 
Christ,  by  taking  up  daily  cross,  doing  unpleafiai:; 
duties  for  His  sake ;  then  shall  not  lose  reward. 

QueslUms  to  he  answered, 

1.  Describe  th^  blessing  of  the  little  children. 

2.  How  can  children  be  brought  to  Christ  now? 
8.  What  lesson  can  we  learn  from  the  conduct  of 

the  disciples  ? 

4.  What  was  there  lacking  in  the  young  man  ? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  Christ's  requirement  ? 

6.  What  other  lesson  can  we  learn  from  the  sulgect? 
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CHAPTER    XrV.— WOEKING  FOE  HIS  LIVING. 

T  this  instant  little  Edgar,  who  had  come 
out  to  look  for  his  papa,  catching  sight 
of  them,  came  bounding  towards  them. 

"Have  you  found  a  place  for  Bob, 
papa  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  going  to'  work  under  Hey  wood,  and 
live  with  him  too ;  so  you  will  have  frequent  oppor* 
tunities  of  seeing  your  new  friend." 

"  I'm  so  glad ! "  returned  Edgar,  with  a  frank 
pleasant  smile,  as  he  looked  towards  Bob.  "  And  if 
he  is  going  to  work  about  the  gaxden  he  may  help 
me  keep  mine  in  order,  mayn't  ho,  papa  ?  " 

"Tou  must  ask  Hey  wood  about  that,  he  settles 
those  matters,"  answered  Mr.  Deveron;  "but  I 
dare  say  he  won't  object  to  give  your  small  piece  of 
ground  into  Bob*s  charge." 

"  Then  I'll  show  him  where  it  is  at  once.  He  can 
come  with  me,  can't  he,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Hey  wood  won't  expect  him  to  begin  work 
till  to-morrow,  so  you  can  show  him  all  rouiid,  and 
then  he  will  feel  more  at  home." 

Edgar,  all  eagerness,  took  his  companion  to  his 
favouidte  haunts,  and  even  led  him  into  the  con- 
servatory, where  Bob,  who  had  never  seen  anything 
half  BO  beautiful  before,  was  struck  dumb  with 
wonder  and  admiration. 

"  My  word,  ain't  it  fine  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  if  almost  afraid  to  allow  his  voice  to  be  heai'd 
in  such  a  place.  *'  It  beats  anything  as  I've  ever 
seen!"  And  then,  to  himself,  he  added,  "Don't 
I  wish  as  Johnnie  could  see  this  'ere  place  too! 
wouldn't  he  be  mighty  pleased ! 
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DOLL,"    '*HT7aH*S   HEBOISM,"    ETC. 

"  It  is  pretty,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Edgar.  «  Peeplfi 
say  it's  the  prettiest  conservatory  anywhere  rouid 
about  here ;  and  it  always  seems  to  rae  like  faiij* 
land ;  doesn't  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  'cause  I've  never  been  to  that  'm 
country,  nor  ever  heard  tell  of  it  neither.  Where  ia 
it.  Master  Edgar  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  exactly ;  I've  only  read  of  it  infaiiy 
tales.     But  come  along,  we'll  go  and  see  my  garden.' 

Arrived  there,  Edgar  discovered  something  that 
needed  tying  up,  and  asked  his  companion  if  he  hai 
a  bit  of  string. 

The  latter  thought  he  might  possibly  have  some. 
and  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  search  for  it, 
came  upon  the  body  of  the  little  dove,  which  W 
lain  there  since  he  had  picked  it  up  so  tenderly  a£t^ 
placed  it  there  so  sorrowfully  in  the  early  dawn  d 
that  very  day  which  had  been  so  eventful  and  hjc 
seemed  so  long,  that  he  could  scarcely  fancy  it  vv 
that  same  morning  he  had  been  feeling  so  mi^erab^ 
and  so  lonely. 

All  that  had  been  happening  had  to  some  eitect 
drawn  off  his  thoughts  from  the  little  dead  favourite; 
but  now  the  sight  of  it  recalled  not  only  its  lod8>  bat 
the  fit  of  passion  to  which  he  had  given  way  on  tlM 
previous  day.  Therefore,  humbled  and  ashamed,  be 
gazed  down  upon  the  bird  silently  and  regretf  ojIt. 

"  Why,  what's  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Edgar.  "  It's  i 
dove,  I  declare !  a  dear  little  ring-dove.  And  itV 
dead  !  oh,  what  a  pity !    Did  it  belong  to  you.  Bob '-" 

The  latter,  drawn  on  by  Edgar's  questionings,  l? 
degrees  gave  the  whole  history  of  the  bird ;  irbic^ 
of  course,  led  him  to  talk  of  Johnnie  as  well ;  whilit 
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the  other  listened  to  all,  deeply  interested.  Sut  when 
he  came  to  hear  that  Johnnie  was  to  have  his  leg  off, 
his  tender  little  heart  was  so  touched  that  the  tears 
came  into  his  blue  eyes.  And  to  think  of  his  dear 
HtJtIa  bird  being  killed ! 

"Oh,  Bob,  how  dreadfully  sorry  you  must  have 
been !  and  I  should  think  you  must  have  been  angry 
too.  I  know  I  should  have  been ;  for  'twas  such  a 
horrid  shame  to  kUl  a  dear  little  dove  Hke  that  I 
But  you  must  bury  it.  Bob." 

"Tes;  I've  only  been  waiting  for  a  chance; 
'cause  I  should  like  it  to  be  somewhere  as  I  could 
know  just  where  I  laid  it,  and,  may-be,  show  it  to 
Johnnie  some  day." 

**  I  know  what  you  shall  do.  Bob.  You  shall  bury 
it  here,  in  my  own  little  garden,  and  we'll  put  some- 
thing over  it  to  show  where  it  is,  so  that  we  shan't 
go  digging  it  up  by  accident.  And  then  when 
Johnnie  gets  well,  and  comes  out  of  the  hospital,  you 
can  bring  him  here — can't  you  ? — and  let  him  see 
what  a  nice  little  grave  we've  made  for  his  dove." 

Bob  looked  mightily  pleased  at  the  idea,  though 
it  all  appeared  so  strange  that  he — "  Silent  Bob  " — 
should  be  telling  his  troubles  thus  to  another,  and 
moreover  finding  another  entering  into  them  so 
freely,  that  it  still  seemed  to  him,  as  it  had  done  all 
that  day,  that  he  must  be  dreaming. 

'*  Which  would  be  the  best  comer.  Bob  ? "  asked 
Edgar,  looking  round  his  little  domain.  "Oh,  I 
know ;  just  under  my  beautiful  rose  bush.  We  shall 
always  know  then  just  where  we  laid  it;  and  in 
summer  the  rose  leaves  will  fall  down  upon  it,  and 
strew  it  all  over,  and  make  it  look  so  pretty! " 

The  boys  had  only  just  finished  their  task  of 
digging  a  grave  for  Mary  Jane,  and  placing  her  in 
it,  when  Edgar  was  summoned  in-doors,  and  Bob, 
meeting  Mr.  Heywood  at  that  moment,  was  told  by 
the  latter  to  go  back  to  the  lodge,  where  Mrs.  Hey- 
wood was  expecting  him,  and  say  that  he  would  soon 
follow,  but  she  need  not  wait  tea  for  him. 

Bob  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  long  carriage- 
drive,  and  then  tapped  gently  at  the  lodge  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Heywood,  opening  it  to 
him ;  "and  another  time  you  can  lift  the  latch  your- 
self and  come  straight  in ;  because  this  is  to  be  your 
home  now.  And  I  hope  you'll  be  a  good  lad,  and  try 
hard  to  please  those  who  are  set  over  you,  and  then 
you'll  be  happy,  I  know.  And  now,  would  you  like  to 
take  a  look  at  the  little  room  you're  to  sleep  in  ?  " 

Bob  signified  that  he  should  like  to  do  so  extremely ; 
whereupon  Mrs.  Heywood,  leading  the  way  up-stairs, 
opened  the  door  of  a  pleasant  little  chamber,  neat 
and  spotlessly  dean,  with  a  latticed  window  looking 
right  over  the  grounds,  and  through  which  he  could 
catch  a  peep  of  the  sun,  just  at  that  moment  sinking 
in  the  West  like  a  glowing  ball  of  fire.  Compared 
with  his  late  quarters  it  seemed  princely  accom- 
modation; and  as  he  looked  at  the  snowy  sheets, 
and  pretty  patchwork  counterpane  of  the  bed,  he 


felt  he  should  always  be  obliged  to  keep  himself  very 
dean,  or  he  should  never  be  able  t«  venture  to  get 
into  it.  And,  moreover,  there  was  actually  a  strip  of 
carpet  by  the  bed,  whilst  the  boards  were  so  white 
any  one  might  have  eaten  off  them. 

And  this  was  to  be  his  room !  Ho  could  scarcdy 
believe  it  all. 

Then  they  went  down-stairs ;  and  Mrs.  Heywood, 
taking  the  tea-pot  from  the  hob  where  it  had  been 
standing,  bade  him  draw  his  chair  to  the  table,  whilst 
she  poured  oat  a  cup  of  tea  for  him  and  another  for 
herself. 

"Come  closer  to  the  fire,  my  lad,"  she  went  on ; 
for  Bob  still  remained  sitting  awkwardly  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair,  as  if  he  f  dt  unworthy  to  take  possession 
of  the  whole  of  it,  at  some  distance  from  the  table. 

"  There,  take  that  seat,"  continued  Mrs.  Heywood, 
pladng  one  for  him ;  "  and  drink  off  your  hot  tea, 
for  I'm  sure  you  look  cold  enough." 

Then  she  cut  him  some  thick  slices  of  bread-and- 
butter,  and  afterwards  handed  him  a  piece  or  two  of 
delicious  buttered  toast,  which  she  was  keeping  warm 
in  front  of  the  dear  bright  fire. 

Very  cosy  they  were,  with  puss  sitting  between 
them  on  the  hearth,  and  purring  loudly  whenever 
either  of  them  stroked  or  noticed  her.  Moreover, 
Mrs.  Heywood's  kind  motherly  manner  soon  dispelled 
Bob's  shyness,  so  that  he  found  himself,  before  tea 
was  over,  talking  freely  to  her  about  Johnnie;  the 
interest  and  sympathy  she  showed  leading  him  on  to 
be  more  and  more  communicative,  until  he  had  tdd 
all  about  his  little  brother's  illness,  and  the  operation 
which  the  doctor  had  told  him  yesterday  must  be 
performed. 

"Poor  little  fellow!  poor  little  dear!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Heywood,  feelingly.  "But  when  is  to  be.  Bob?" 
Soon,  he  said.  He  didn't  tell  me  what  day." 
Well,  I'm  going  into  the  town  to-morrow,  so  I'll 
go  and  inquire  for  him,  and  bring  you  back  word. 
For  you'll  be  longing  to  know  all  about  it,  I'm  sure. 
But  it's  quite  true  what  the  doctor  told  you,  that  he 
won't  feel  anything  of  it  at  the  time,  because  they'll 
give  him  something  that'll  prevent  his  even  knowing 
what  they're  doing  to  him;  and  as  you  say  he  has 
had  to  go  upon  crutches  for  a  long  time,  that  will  be 
nothing  new  to  him  when  he  begins  to  get  about." 

Bob  did  not  reply,  but  he  looked  as  if  Mrs.  Hey- 
wood's words  were  comforting  him  a  little. 


(( 
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CHAFTEB  XV.— BOB'S  FBOFOSAIi. 
A  NBW  life  had  begun  for  Bob  now ;  and  very  different 
it  was  from  the  old  one.  The  kindness  shown  him 
by  all  around  seemed  to  act  upon  him  much  as  the 
bright  sunshine  does  upon  the  fiowers,  causing  the 
better  side  of  his  nature  to  expand  and  unfold  itself, 
and'  nourishing  into  fuller  growth  those  desires  and 
strivings  after  higher  and  holier  things,  which  in  his 
time  of  loneliness  and  trouble  had  sprung  up. 
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And  he  was  happy  in  his  work.  He  tried  hard  to 
please  Mr.  Hejwood,  and  never  forgot  anything  he 
once  told  him;  whilst  Mr.  Hey  wood  on  his  side, 
though  particular,  and  always  expecting  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
was  kind  and  patient,  and  Bob  soon  learnt  to  look  up 
to  him  with  respect  and  regard.  To  win  a  word  of 
approval  from  him,  was  to  the  lad  a  sufBcient  motive 
and  reward  for  any  exertion  or  effort 

Then  the  quiet  talks  which  he  and  Mi*s.  Heywood 
often  had  together  in  the  evenings  were  a  great  help 
to  him.  Her  kind  heart  had  opened  towards  the 
motherless  boy,  and  she  had  felt  a  warm  interest  in 
him  from  the  first ;  chiefly  perhaps  because  he  seemed 
80  much  in  need  of  some  one  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  draw  out  the  latent  good  that  was  in  him, 
which  had  been  so  overlaid  by  the  evil  which  had 
been  uppermost,  that  at  one  time  it  had  seemed 
almost  as  if  it  were  quite  extinguished. 

He  was  grateful  for  her  kindness :  and  his  grati- 
tude soon  began  to  show  itself  in  the  attempt  to 
render  her  any  little  service  in  his  power.  First  he 
began  by  lighting  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  mornings, 
80  that  when  she  came  down  she  might  find  it  burn- 
ing brightly,  and  be  able  to  warm  herself  at  once. 
Then  he  bethought  himself  that  he  might  always  get 
in  the  coal  and  wood,  and  so  provide  her  with  a  sup- 
ply for  the  day,  all  ready  to  hand,  before  he  went  out 
to  his  work.  Moreover,  he  took  upon  himself  the  care 
of  the  fowls,  of  which  Mrs.  Heywood  had  several;  and 
he  soon  leamt  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  them. 

Thus  various  little  ways  of  helping  her  gradually 
occurred  to  him;  until  Mrs.  Heywood  declared  she 
never  had  known  such  a  useful  boy,  and  she  couldn't 
think  how  she  could  have  managed  to  get  on  before 
lie  came ;  whilst  Mr.  Heywood  would  look  pleased, 
and  g^ve  an  approving  nod  and  smile  to  Bob  when, 
morning  after  morning,  he  found  his  boots,  at  break- 
fast time,  beautifully  cleaned  and  polished,  set  beside 
the  fire  ready  for  him  to  put  on. 

"Where  did  you  learn  such  thoughtful  ways?" 
said  Mrs.  Heywood  to  him  one  day  when  they  were 
alone.  "  Bid  your  aunt  teach  you  them  ?  Did  you 
use  to  do  these  things  for  her  ?  " 

*•  No,"  returned  Bob,  shortly. 

"She  wasn't  so  kind  as  you,"  he  added,  in  ex- 
planation. 

"But  to  have  tal:en  charge  of  you  two  bdjrs  all 
these  years  was  a  much  kinder  thing  than  anything 
I  have  done.  I  hope  you  always  showed  yourself 
grateful.  Bob !" 

The  lad  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  say  that  he 
had  done  so ;  but  Mrs.  Heywood's  words  had  started 
a  new  train  of  thoughts,  and  placed  things  in  quite 
a  new  light. 

He  pondered  over  it  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  next 
day,  as  he  went  about  his  work,  he  still  found  himself 
thinking  on  the  same  subject.  The  result  was  that 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  a  very 


ungrateful  boy.  He  had  never  done  a  thing  of  E 
own  acbord  for  his  aunt,  it  had  never  oc(nirred  t 
him  to  do  so.  He  had  gene  on  errands  for  her  vhs: 
sent,  but  had  never  volunteered  to  render  her  i 
single  service,  when  h9  might  have  done  for  her  L 
that  he  now  did  for  Mrs.  Heywood. 

But  he  hadn't  loved  his  aunt,  and  he  did  It. 
Mrs.  Heywood!  That,  however,  he  was  lio!i..:- 
enough  to  acknowledge,  was  no  excuse  for  him.  L 
ought  always  to  have  remembered  what  his  aunt  h 
done  in  giving  them  a  shelter,  when  otherwise  tit; 
must  have  gone  to  the  workhouse.  And  he  had  1.^ 
her  without  a  word,  and  hadn't  ever  been  back  sit:- 

Well,  he  would  try  if  he  couldn't  make  up  kt  i* 
The  first  money  he  received  should  some  of  it  go  '. 
buy  some  little  present  for  her  or  the  baby— for  tb 
latter,  perhaps,  would  be  the  better — and  he  voxi 
take  it  in,  and  tell  her,  "he  knew  he  had  alvsj! 
been  a  bad  boy  to  her,  and  she  had  been  a  deal  bettr: 
to  him  than  he  deserved."  And  then,  perhaps.  L 
should  find  some  way  in  which  he  coald  be  of  use  t- 
her,  for  he  knew  she  always  had  her  bjuads  fall  whi 
all  the  children,  and  the  baby  so  often  ilL  It  bd 
certainly  been  very  bad  of  him  never  to  have  bie: 
to  help  her  before.  But  when  he  got  <m,  and  eansi 
more  wages,  he  would  set  aside  some  part  for  her  i: 
a  little  return  for  aU  she  had  done  for  tSiem. 

{To  be  continued.) 


"THE    QUIVEE"    BIBLE    CLASS 

310.  What  methods  of  catching  fish  are  spoken  :>: 
in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

311.  In  whose  reign  is  an  earthquake  reported ' 
have  taken  place  ? 

312.  What  restriction  was  put  upon  the  apcst'^^  ~ 
our  Lord  who  had  witnessed  the  TranaJJguratlon  r 

313.  We  are  told  that  Jesus  dined  with  oae  vb 
had  been  a  leper.     Who  was  this  ? 

314.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  the  wlthholoi:. 
tithes  and  offerings  from  Ood  is  spoken  of  as  rcy 
God. 

315.  What  reason  does  Jonah  give  for  refosicg  * 
go  and  preach  at  Nineveh  as  God  had  ordered  i- 
tode?  

ANSWERS  TO   QUBSTIOMS   ON   FA«X  76S. 

297.  The  prophet  Malachi  (Malachi  1"  8— 13  . 

298.  In  Zephaniah  ii.  9. 

299.  "And  these   signs   shall  follow  thcni  tb' 
believe;    In  my  name  shall  they  cast  oat  der:.- 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  tu 
up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thiic. 
shall  not  hurt  them ;    iAaey  shall  lay  hands  on  :: 
sick,  and  they  shall  recover"  (Mark  xvl  17,  l^i- 

300.  In  the  second  year  of  Darius  (Zechamb  i. ' 

301.  "Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee  bees-' 
of  Thy  righteous  judgments  "  (Psalm  cxir.  1 W- 

302.  "The  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  u 
.  weak  "  (Mark  xiv.  38). 


THE  QUIVER. 


(DrawH  h  C-  R-  Aihtoh.) 

NORTHWARD    HO! 


jJS)  IjOW,  breeces,  blow  a  steady  gsle, 
l!Ja)       Althongh  you  bear  iny  love  from  m^ 
£^7    And  I  in  aorrow  vatoh  hia  Bail 

Flf  like  a  tea-biid  oot  to  seaj 
528 


His  latt  words,  spoke  in  manly  pride. 
Were,  "  Duty  takes  me  o'er  the  moil 

Dear  Aanie,  but  sbould  good  betide. 
'Tia  love  will  bring  me  back  t^ain.'' 
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To  Arctic  regions  he  is  bound, 

One  of  a  bold  exploring  band. 
Whom  Science,  in  her  need,  hath  found 

Beady  to  quit  this  fertile  land, 
To  wander  by  that  heartless  zone 

Where  Nature  speaks  no  word  of  cheef*^ 
And  Winter  from  his  crystal  throne 

Strikes  blind  the  sun  through  half  the  year. 

But  pleasant  memories  may  cHng 
About  twin  souls,  though  far  apart. 

And  sweetest  consolations  bring 

To  touch  in  troublous  times  the  heart ; 


And  that  High  Power  that  sent  the  spheres 

Careering  on  their  heavenly  way. 
Doth  mark  the  simplest  sorrower's  tears — 

Doth  heed  the  feeblest  lips  that  pray. 

So  when  the  struggle 's  most  severe. 

May  happy  recollections  come 
To  my  true  love,  his  life  to  cheer. 

And  help  him  win  his  passage  home ; 
And  I  will  daily,  hourly  ask, 

The  Arbiter  of  human  fate. 
To  aid  the  toiler  at  his  task. 

And,  humbly  trusting,  watch  and  wait. 

John  G.  Watts. 
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CHAPTES  XXXI.-SALLY  SETTLES  THE  QUESTION. 
OEOTHY,"  Mrs.  Woodward  said,  one 
day,  **  your  father  and  I  haying  been 
talking  about  you.  We  don't  think  you 
are  treating  Mr.  Puller  quite  rightly. 
He  is  evidently  very  fond  of  you; 
and  you  have  let  him  shilly-shally 
about  the  place  for  years." 

"  But  what  can  I  do,  dear  mamma  ?  "  she  asked. 
*^  I  can't  remark  that  I  don't  care  about  him,  and 
don't  mean  to  marry  him.  Besides,  it  is  not  for 
my  sake  that  he  hangs  about  the  place,  but  be- 
cause he  is  fond  of  us  aXl"  and  Dorothy  tried  to 
think  that  she  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  Mrs.  Woodward  answered ; 
"  besides,  he  told  your  father  that  he  was  very  fond 
of  you,  and  it  is  spoiling  his  career  in  life  keeping 
him  in  uncertainty." 

"  But  he  need  not  be  in  any  uncertainty,  mamma. 
We  should  never  suit  each  other,  and  he  will  never 
do  any  good  work  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  might  spur  him  on  to  do  some  if  you 
married  him,  and  make  a  clever  man  of  him  ;  it  is 
certainly  in  him  to  be  one."        , 

"If  I  could  do  this,"  thought  Dorothy,  that 
evening,  "  it  would  be  a  great  and  distinct  work  to 
offer  to  God,  and  with  which  to  ennoble  my  life ;" 
but  her  thoughts  flew  to  the  far-off  land  in  which  he 
who  must  be  her  life's  hero  still  toiled ;  and  the  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes,  and  the  old  pain,  years  old 
now,  it  seemed  to  her,  came  into  her  heart — "If  he 
had  only  cared  for  me  as  I  did  for  him  in  the  end  ! " 

"I  think  Fuller  is  an  awfully  unlucky  beggar," 
Tom  observed  that  evening.  "  He  never  seems  able 
to  stir  himself  up,  and  he  does  nothing  but  hang 
about.  I  wonder  he  doesn't  try  to  do  something. 
He 's  veiy  clever,  you  know," 

"  Tom,  do  y6u  think  he  would  do  better  if  he  had 
some  one  he  cared  about  to  spur  him  on?"  she 


asked,  hesitatingly.  She  had  leamt  to  believe  is 
the  wisdom  of  her  sturdy  brother,  and  to  ask  his 
advice  in  many  things.     He  thought  for  a  zninate. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "it  would  only  arouse  him 
for  a  little  while.  Laziness  is  only  selfishness,  and 
it  smothers  up  an  awful  lot  of  better  feelings  when 
it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  so  long  in  triumph." 

"  How  do  you  know,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Noticed  it  in  the  beggars  at  the  office  and  lots 
of  other  people."  Then  he  was  sUent,  for  he  began 
to  think  of  how  his  selfishness  had  taken  another 
and  more  distinct  form  in  bygone  days ;  and  Dorothy, 
too,  began  to  think  of  those  same  days,  and  of  the 
long  idle  hours  spent  in  the  garden  in  Tag;ae  dreams 
no  future  could  realise. 

'^And  that  too  was  selfishness,"  she  thought 
"  And  it  was  a  dozen  other  things  that  were  wrong 
as  well," 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  laziness  is,  Tom  I "  she 
said  at  last ;  "  and  yet  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seen 
a  very  great  fault.  It  is  like  the  weed  which  look? 
rather  pretty  at  the  beginning,  but  gradually  chokes 
up  the  river." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom ;  but  he  thought  of  the 
advance  that  had  been  promised  him  that  day,  and 
the  praise  he  had  received  from  his  employers  ;  and 
thought  too  that  there  still  were  greater  faults  thaa 
laziness,  and  that  for  all  his  prosperity  he  had  to  thank 
the  girl  before  him,  whom  he  felt  proud  and  thankful 
to  call  his  sister.  "  Doll,  do  you  remember  long  age* 
how  we  used  to  loll  about  in,  the  gaiden,  and  tell 
stories,  and  have  games  ?  "  he  said,  musingly,  after 
a  minute  ;  "  and  then  you  stirred  yourself  up  ai^ 
worked  —what  made  you  do  it  ?  I  remember  I 
used  to  spend  all  my  money  on  myself  till  yci 
shamed  me  out  of  it."  She  could  hardly  keep  back 
her  tears  as  she  answered  him. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Blakesley,  Tom  ; "  and  she  told  his 
of  the  conversation  they  had  had  en  an  evening  loog 
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BincC)  and  how^  for  her  part  and  work  in  tlie  world's 
gieat  workshop  she  had  tried  to  make  the  lives  of 
those  around  her  a  little  more  beautiful.  "  I  have 
onl J  tried  to  do  so,  Tom  dear,"  she  added ;  "  I  dare 
not  even  bope  that  I  have  really  succeeded." 

"  You  have  made  mvM  a  little  less  ugly,  at  any 
rate,"  and  then  they  were  silent,  and  watched  the 
twilight  steal  over  the  dear  old  garden,  as  they  had 
watched  it  hundreds  of  times  before.  At  last  Tom 
spoke  again.  "  Why  didn't  you  tell  mo  about  this 
before,  Doll  ?  it  *8  a  grand  idea,  you  know,  and  every 
one  who  hears  it  must  long  to  try  his  hand." 

"But  there  are  other  reasons  too,  Tom,  besides  its 
being  a  g^and  idea,  why  we  should  try  to  make  our 
lives  better,"  she  said,  softly,  thinking  of  Tortoise- 
shell's  dying  words.  Then  Sally  came  down  the 
pathway. 

"  Dorothy,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  a 
new  design  for  Christmas  cards ;  some  with  texts 
intertwined,  and  some  with  bits  of  "poetry." 

"  And  what  is  your  favourite  quotation,  Sally  P " 
her  sister  asked,  almost  mechanically.  The  grave 
child  looked  up  into  her  sister's  face,  and  answered, 
" '  Ye  may  not  do  evil  that  good  shall  come.' " 

She  sat  pondering  over  the  words  after  Sally  and 
Tom  and  Will  had  gone  in-doors  and  left  her  alone 
above  Venus's  grave.  '*  No,  it  would  not  do,"  she 
thought;  ''and  I  should  only  be  doing  a  great 
wrong  to  Mr.  Fuller  and  to  myself."  He  came  out 
to  her  a  little  later.  They  had  told  him  where  to  find 
her,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  by  her  on  the  rickety 
seat  on  which  they  had  sat  so  often.  She  turned 
and  looked  at  him — at  his  clear-cut  featnres  and  the 
broad  graceful  shoulders-^and  thought  of  tbe  days, 
those  first  days  of  that  glorious  stimmer  after  his 
return  to  England  before  he  had  ever  made  love  to 
Netta.  "  They  were  very  happy  days,"  she  thought. 
"  I  shall  always  think  kindly  of  him,  and  have  a 
grateful  feeling  for  him,  because  he  has  given  me  so 
pleasant  a  memory;  but  I  coxild  never  be  in  love 
with  him  again ;  he  does  not  seem  great  enough  to 
love." 

"Well,  Dorothy,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  he 
asked,  at  last. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  answered,  "  that  we  ought 
to  teach  ourselves  only  to  consider  things  beautiful 
according  to  their  goodness  and  greatness." 

"  What  a  queer  child  you  are,  always  thinking  of 
these  odd  things,"  he  said,  impatiently.  *'  I  came 
out  here  to  ask  yon  something  I  shall  never  ask 
you  again,  Dofothy,"  he  added,  coldly,  almost  sadly. 

"Ask  me  what?" 

"Shall  I  keep  this,  or  throw  it  away?"  and  he 
opened  his  pocket-book,  and  between  two  folds  of 
silver  paper  showed  her  a  faded  yellow  rose.  She 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  while  her  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  day  on  which  she  had  given  it  to  him. 

"  Don't  throw  it  away,"  she  pleaded.  "  Our  lives 
w^  divide   here,"  she  went   on,  firmly;    "there 


is  the  world  before  you,  and  a  cai*eer  you  must  not 
lose — but  our  lives  divide,  for  you  must  n>^t  spend 
so  much  time  here ;  you  are  wasting  your  best  days, 
you  are  indeed,  but  keep  the  rose  still,  Adrian. 
Because  the  winter  is  cold  it  is  no  reason  wo  should 
forget  the  summer." 

"  And.  we  can  never  be  more  to  each  other  ?  "  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Never,"  she  answered,  gently ;  "  it  is  too  late." 
The  words  were  said  before  she  knew  it.  He  bowed 
his  head  down  in  his  hands  for  a  moment. 

"  Very  well,  Dorothy,"  he  said,  sadly,  and  put  the 
rose  tenderly  back  into  its  old  place. 

After  that  evening  Adrian  Fuller  seldom  came  to 
Hampstead. 

CHAPTEE  XXXII.— THE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN. 
It  was  late  in  the  summer,  and  the  evenings  were 
getting  chill  and  cold.  "A  long  summer,"  sighed 
Dorothy,  as  she  went  over  to  Miss  Blakesley's  one 
evening.  *'  I  think  we  ought  to  measure  our  age  by 
our  feelings  rather  than  our  years,  and  then  I  should 
have  grown  so  old  this  year."  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  sigh  with  which  the  words  were  said  there  was 
contentment  in  her  heart,  although,  like  all  her  feel- 
ings, it  had  a  tinge  of  sadness,  a  strange  tranquil 
satisfaction,  gained  by  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
neither  useless  nor  passive  in  the  world,  but  that 
her  hands  and  head  and  heart  found  work  to  do  and 
thoughts  to  occupy  them,  and  that  at  any  rate  that 
most  precious  thing,  the  time  entrusted  to  her,  was 
not  wasted. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  (Jeorge," 
Miss  Blakesley  said,  when  she  appeared.  "He  is 
coming  home  immediately,  almost  as  soon  as  his 
letter,  he  says."  She  hardly  knew  how  she  t<y)k  it, 
or  walked  home  that  evening.  She  did  not  dare 
open  it  till  she  was  safely  locked  in  her  own  room, 
and  then  at  last  she  read  the  few  words  it  con- 
tained. "Jtfy  dear  Dorothy** — she  was  so  thankful 
to  see  those  first  three  words;  she  had  been  so 
afraid  that  he  would  caH  her  "Miss  Woodward." 
She  could  hardly  read  the  rest  of  the  short  note 
at  first,  though  it  was  merely  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  coming  back  immediately,  and  had  been 
at  the  point  of  returning  for  months,  or  he  would 
have  answered  her  inquiries  fiooner,  and  that  now 
he  would  do  so  in  person,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
very  soon. 

Then  she  waited.  She  felt  now  that  it  was  all 
right,  that  the  old  coldness  had  been  swept  away, 
and  that  he  was  coming  back,  not  merely  to  Eng- 
land, but  to  her.  "I  won't  meet  him  under  the 
sycamore -tree,"  she  thought;  "I  should  like  to  be  in 
the  sitting-room  when  he  comes,  where  he  first  told  me 
that  he  cared  for  me."  Then  sometimes  a  doubt 
would  creep  into  her  heart,  if  after  all  he  were  only 
coming  home  to  be  on  the  merely  friendly  footing. 
"  Oh,  it  would  be  dreadful,"  she  said  to  herself  one 
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evening — for  she  bad  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
Viim  that  day — as  she  stole  out  of  the  garden  gate  and 
on  to  the  fields  beyond — the  fields  she  had  walked 
across  the  first  night  on  which  she  had  been  engaged 
to  Qeorgc  Blakesley,  long  ago,  and  had  thought  her 
fate  80  hard.  There  were  the  same  dim  shadowy 
trees,  the  same  long  dewy  grass.  It  brought  it  all 
back  to  her  memory ;  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  *'I  did  not  care  for  him  then/'  she  said; 
"  and  oh,  if  when  he  comes  back  lie  does  not  care  " — 
she  stopped,  for  she  heard  a  footstep  behind  her, 
and  turning  round,  she  saw,  only  a  few  yards  from 
her,  the  face  there  was  no  mistaking.  She  did  not 
move  an  inch  forward,  only  stood  half  hesitating, 
half  trembling,  till  he  came  nearer,  then  she  put  out 
her  hands.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  into 
her  face,  and  her  dear  truthful  eyes  flashing  with  a 
light  he  had  never  seen  there  before ;  then,  putting 
aside  her  outstretched  hands,  he  drew  her  to  his 
heart. 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  he  said,  presently,  "to 
thin^  I  have  you  at  last.  There  is  no  mistake  this 
time,  is  there,  Dorothy  ?  " 

She  raised  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  answered, 
with  a  long  sigh  of  happiness,  "  Oh  no,  none  at  all" 

^  And  when  did  you  learn  to  love  me,  Dorothy  ?  " 
he  asked,  at  last. 

"Long  ago,"  she  answered;  "long,  long  before 
you  left  England." 

"If  I'd  only  known  it.  I  tried  hard  to  keep 
away  from  jou,  my  child,  and  only  left  England  to 
be  out  of  your  reach." 

"  And  what  made  you  return  ?  " 

"A  little  note  your  sister  Netta  sent  me^  and 
another  letter  aunt  Mildred  wrote,  but  I  was  very 
uncertain  till  the  last  moment,  till  I  saw  the  look  in 
your  eyes,  Dorothy." 

"  And  have  you  loved  me  all  the  tin^e  ?  "  she  askedL 

'^  Tea,  all  the  time/'  he  answered.      "  You  were 


always  everything  to  me,  my  child."     Then  she  iras 
satisfied. 

"  I  am  so  happy,"  she  said  presently,  with  a  long 
sigh  of  relief,  "and  we  will  work  on  together, 
George  ?  " 

"  You  used  to  hate  work." 

"  But  I  love  it  now." 

They  walked  on  silently  to  the  garden  gate,  and 
then  Dorothy  pulled  up.  "  How  aurprised  they  will 
be  to  see  you,"  she  said. 

**  Oh  no,"  he  answered,  laughing ;  "  I  have  seen 
them  already,  and  Tom  told  me  where  to  find  yoa. 
He  saw  you  go  through  the  gate.  I  wonder  if  this 
will  fit  you,  my  child,  it  will  at  any  rate  tiU  I  get 
you  another,"  and  he  drew  off  a  ring,  and  put  it  on 
her  finger. 

"You've  been  spooning,"  Tom  said,  calmly,  as 
they  entered. 

"  Tom  I " 

"Well,  it*B  nothing  new^  Doll,  if  you  have,  bo 
don't  be  unhappy.*' 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  to  whom  this  house 
belongs,"  she  said,  a  few  days  later;  "I  should  so 
like  to  buy  it  with  Netta's  money." 

"There  is  no  oooasion,  my  child,  it  ia  yoois 
already,  for  it  waa  I  who  bought  it,  and  I  shall 
settle  it  on  you/' 

"  Oh,  George,  you  bought  it !  You  were  so  good 
to  us,  too,  in  our  trouble" — but  he  stopped  her  mouth. 

"  Do  you  know/'  she  said  preaentlj^  "  I  am  verj 
glad  for  my  own  sake  that  all  those  dreary  da^s  came, 
they  taught  me  so  much.  I  look  far  back  at  the 
old  life  in  the  garden,  and  look  forward  to  the 
new  life  with  you  *'  (it  waa  only  a  week  before  their 
marriage),  "  but  I  would  not  have  misaeid  the  days 
that  intervened*  The  sorrow  taught  me  ao  much, 
dear,  and  to  understand  so  numj  things  of  which  1 
knew  nothing  before  :  it  made  a  road  from  the  old 
life  to  the  new—A  Baidqe  Bstwebn.'* 


TRUE    LIFE. 

BT     THE    BEY.     GEO.     A.     CHADWIOK,     U.A.,     PBEBXNDABT     AND     BECTOB     OF     ABMAOH. 
'*.!  am  come  that  thoy  might  hare  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  ahimdautly.'*— St.  Johk  z.  10. 


f^p^HERE  is  a  well-known  legend  of  a 
sculptor,  the  beauty  of  whose  own 
statue  haunted  him  so  oppressively 
I^^^^S^  that  he  prayed  to  heaven  to  animate 
the  stone.  He  was  heard,  says  the 
tale,  and  the  oold  loveliness  of  marble  flushed  into 
the  loveliness  of  life.  Let  us,  for  one  moment, 
suppose  that  the  story  could  be  true,  and  that  we 
oould  question  the  awakening  creature  just  when 
its  pulses  began  to  stir— just  when  its  conscious- 
ness sprang  up.    We  say  to  it,  You  are  on  the 


brink  of  a  new  existence — heights  and  depths  of 
feeling,  realities  of  being  and  solidities  of  service, 
are  close  to  you,  such  as  never  reached  before  to 
an  image  chiselled  out  of  a  quarry;  in  another 
moment  your  destiny  will  be  decided*  but  it  is 
still  in  your  power  to  recoiL  Say,  now,  will  yoa 
go  forward,  or  go  back?  Will  you  make  the 
glorious  upward  step  into  humanity,  or  sink  dovn 
again  into  a  dead  cold  piece  of  stone — beaotifal 
stone,  but  lifeless  for  ever  P  It  ia  hard  to  imagiv 
that  such  a  creature,  if  it  understood  the  qnestiosi 
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could  hesitate  to  answer,  Yes,  I  will  go  on,  I  will 
take  the  burdens  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  glories 
and  the  earnestness  of  being  all  which  I  have 
hitherto  merely  seemed  to  be.  The  contrary 
choice  would  be  contemptible  indeed. 

And  yet  there  is  One  who  continually  makes 
just  snch  a  proposal  to  us.  First,  by  His  spirit. 
He  makes  men  aware  of  life  and  death,  of  an 
apathy  which  clings  to  them,  and  an  energy  which 
might  inspire  them;  they  know  that  they  are 
dead,  and  they  also  know  that  they  may  live. 
Then  He  says,  "  I  am  come  that  ye  may  have  life." 
Then,  if  they  listen  and  accept  His  proposal.  He 
adds,  day  afler  day,  "  I  am  come  that  ye  may  haye 
it  more  abundantly." 

And  there  is  not  one  solitary  plea  which  a  man 
can  urge  for  refusing  to  be  a  Christian  which  a 
stone  also  might  not  use  for  refusing  to  be  alive. 
There  is  not  one  inducement  which  contents  men 
with  a  poor  and  sluggish  life  towards  God  that 
would  not  justify  the  other  in  retaining  somewhat 
of  the  marble's  coldness  of  heart  and  its  sloth  of 
limb. 

It  is  life  which  men  refuse  when  they  turn  away 
from  Christ;  and  the  same  excuses  which  they 
urge  wotdd  equally  justify  them  in  asking  to  be 
struck  dead,  to  be  frozen  into  stone.  Lot's  wife 
is  the  very  ideal  of  what  an  unchristian  existence 
would  fain  be. 

1.  Many  well-disposed  persons  shrink  from  de- 
cision, and  from  acts  which  might  commit  them  to 
a  decided  course,  even  from  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  because  they  fear  to  fail,  to  fall  away,  to 
disgrace  themselves.  And  they  are  right  to  hold 
it  dreadful  to  be  a  recreant,  terrible  to  put  hands 
to  the  plough  and  turn  back ;  better  to  have  been 
never  bom  than  to  have  been,  like  Judas,  a  traitor 
under  the  eyes  of  Christ.  But  they^ure  not  right 
in  thinking  the  shame  of  failure  an  excuse  for  in- 
dolence. There  is  a  brand  npon  the  coward\s 
brow  who  turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle,  but 
there  is  a  deadly  and  bitter  curse  on  the  neutral, 
the  trimmer,  who  came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
"You  may  fail!''  So  may  the  merchant  who 
embarks  his  substance  in  commerce ;  so  may  the 
advocate  who  rejoices  to  be  entrusted  with  his  first 
important  brief;  so  may  the  general  whose  heart, 
nevertheless,  bums  to  direct  the  storm  of  war. 
And  substance,  reputation,  fame,  will  be  forfeited 
if  they  are  not  successful.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
won  by  the  craven  souls  who  imagine  that  nothing 
is  to  be  dared.  Nay,  to  breathe  is  to  risk  much. 
You  need  only  be  a  little  slothfnl,  a  little  stupid, 
or  vain,  or  easily  led,  and  yon  will  find  out  what 
heavy  stakes  are  sometimes  forfeited  in  this  game 
of  life  which  all  must  play !  If  you  died,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  these  hazards,  and  yet  people 
strive  hard  for  life. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  higher  life,  the  divine 
Ufe,  also  calls  men  to  dare,  to  make  the  grand 
venture  of  Peter,  who  fixes  his  eyes  on  Christ,  and 
springs  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel  upon  the 
abyss,  into  which,  nevertheless,  he  does  not  sink  P 

A  man  who  recedes  from  the  new  life  because  he 
fears  the  risk,  would  shrink  back  also  from  the 
threshold  of  his  natural  life,  and  prefer  to  be.  a 
block  of  stone  for  ever.  He  is  false  to  his  man- 
hood in  renouncing  Christ. 

2.  Some  do  not  fear  personal  danger  so  much 
as  responsibility  for  others.  To  be  a  decided 
Christian  is  to  be  a  marked  man,  whose  errors  jre 
a  scandal  to  the  weak,  a  burden  to  the  tender,  and 
an  excuse  to  the  wicked.  But  the  same  burden  is 
upon  the  shoulder?  of  every  living  man ;  and  it 
only  presses  specially  upon  the  Christian  because 
he  has  a  second  and  a  deeper  life  to  live.  There  is 
no  little  child  whose  behaviour  does  not  make  ill- 
behaved  children  either  ashamed  or  shameless. 
There  is  no  young  man  or  maiden  whose  very  look 
has  not  an  efiect  upon  the  words  and  acts  of  some 
comrade,  since  God  has  allowed  the  cruel  frost  of 
utter  isolation  to  close  over  no  human  heart.  The 
merchant  influences  the  morality  of  trade;  the 
lonely  student  cannot  deepen  the  flood  of  thought 
without  also  cleansing  or  defiling  it.  To  dread 
responsibility  is  to  dread  Ufe.  It  is  only  a  statue 
that  sets  no  example  to  creatures  who  have  hands 
which  can  help  or  hinder,  and  eyes  which  can  flash 
with  rage  or  soften  into  sympathy.  Yon  will  not 
be  a  Christian  because  you  shrink  from  danger  or 
from  responsibility?  Then  why  have  you  sub- 
mitted for  so  many  years  to  be  alive  P 

3.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  labour.  A  cross  has 
to  be  borne,  a  race  has  to  be  run,  there  are  un- 
earthly enemies  with  whom  to  wrestle,  therefore, 
men  shrink  from  the  din  of  battle  and  the  dust  of 
pilgrimage.  But  yet  the  sap  and  salt,  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  vigour  of  our  daily  life,  would  be  lost 
if  there  were  no  contests,  no  campaigns,  no 
victories.  What  names  are  gi*eat  in  history  P 
whose  monuments  are  sacred  P  whose  birth- 
places are  venerable?  Those  which  belonged  to 
men  who  scorned  delights,  and  lived  laborious 
days;  soldiers,  who  slept  on  the  ground,  and 
hungered  and  bled;  writers,  who  built  the  lofty 
line  in  solitary  days  and  sleepless  nights,  with 
painful  thought  and  deep  experience;  reformers, 
who  stood  alone  against  the  world ;  martyrs,  whom 
they  burned.  These  are  the  men  whose  lives  we 
applaud.  But  even  the  most  ignoble  and  dis- 
honourable life  is  full  of  labour  and  vexation.  To 
refuse  all  toil  is  to  groan  under  the  hatred  of 
strangers  and  the  reproaches  of  kinsmen;  to 
indulge  every  appetite  is  to  writhe  under  a  hundred 
diseases.  The  reveller  of  to-night  aches  and  frets 
to-morrow.  Indolence  never  knows  the  joy  of 
bounding  pulses  and  a  well-braced  system.    No 
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man  is  so  heavily  laden  as  he  who  bears  no  cross ; 
none  so  miserable  as  the  man  of  pleasure. 

And  since  the  good  things  of  this  life  can  only 
be  bad  by  toil,  what  are  we  to  think  of  him  who 
refuses  to  endure  some  extra  labour  for  enormously 
a  greater  good?  If  he  were  consistent  he  would 
certainly  abjure  life. 

4.  What  most  men  shrink  from,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  none  of  these — not  failure,  nor  responsi- 
bility, ner  incidental  toils,  but  the  sorrows  which 
are  part  and  parcel  of  a  holy  life.  That  they  are 
so  cannot  be  denied,  for  penitence  stands  at  the 
door  of  conversion,  and  our  evil  nature  must  be 
persisteatly  confessed  and  subdued ;  and  Christian 
eyes  see  much  in  an  ungodly  world  to  lament 
over.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his 
Master,  and  his  Master  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
True ;  but  the  same  chapter  which  calls  Him  by 
that  name  proclaims  that  His  sorrows  are  laden 
with  future  joy — "  He  shall  see  of  the  travaU  of 
His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied.'' 

And  what  relationship  of  oommon  life  is  free 
from  sorrows  ?  Friendship  has  partings,  and  mis- 
understandings, and  bereavements ;  no  heart  ever 
gave  itself  to  another  heart  but  with  this  condition 
implied,  that  one  should  break  over  the  other's 
grave.  And  what  is  more  to  the  point,  no  heart 
ever  beats  with  a  true  and  unselfish  love  without 
having  to  reproach  itself  a  thousand  times  for 
coldness  and  dulness,  for  defect  and  transgression. 
BeaHy  to  love  another,  you  must  consent  to  often 
hate  yourself. 

Who  is  so  abject  as  to  refuse  the  price  ?  But 
this  is  exactly  the  same  price  which  the  faith  of 
Christ  exacts ;  to  know  the  evil  we  have  done,  the 
good  we  have  left  undone ;  to  mark  and  mourn  our 
coldness  and  hardness,  to  confess  it  all  frankly, 
and  to  ask  forgiveness,  and  to  trust  the  Eternal 
fViend  who  gives  iL 

There  ia  nothing  here  to  rebel  against,  ejcoept 
on  principles  which  would  rend  the  world  aswider. 


and  make  life  impossible,  or  as  barren  as  tin 
African  sands. 

So,  then,  the  objections  which  Nature  nis^ 
against  grace  are  met  by  an  appeal  to  Nature  he^' 
self,  by  our  Lord's  name  for  religion — Life. 

But  life  is  not  made  up  of  peril  and  responsi- 
bility, of  toil  and  sorrow.  These  are  only  conditicms 
upon  which  the  glorious  gift  is  offered  us.  Toe 
gift  itself  is  deeper  than  these;  the  life  is  more 
than  raiment. 

Life  is  power  to  love;  but  the  deepest  of  all 
fountains  from  whioh  love  can  flow  is  the  story  of 
Christ  crucified  and  enthroned — of  tJie  sacrifice 
and  the  priest 

Life  is  power  to  know;  but  the  prefoundesi 
knowledge  of  all  is  the  knowledge  of  eternity,  and 
of  our  eternal  destinies ;  it  is  to  know  the  onlj 
tra^  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent 

Life  is  power  to  develop ;  therefore,  he  is  but 
half  alive  whose  soul  never  grows,  whose  spirit  i3 
deprived  for  ever  of  the  destinies  and  the  purposes 
of  its  being,  like  a  seed  forgotten  in  a  drawer. 

Life  is  self-control  and  aetivity.  Death  is  lbs 
complete  absence  of  all  self-control  and  eaergj, 
Christ  comes  to  souls  which,  are  helpless  and 
inert,  as  to  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  calls,  aod 
he  that  was  dead  comes  forth. 

So,  then,  while  we  are  shrinking  from  religion 
as  from  a'  burden,  or  else,  avoiding  as  much  aa 
possible  of  what  we  think  its  exactions,  Christ, 
who  sees  ua  with  deeper  eyes,  knows  that  we  an 
refusing  to  live,  or  to  live  deeply  and  "  abandantly.** 
^'  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life."  When  one  does  put  himself  frankly  into  tba 
Master's  hand*  his  exiatenoe  is  changed  as  com- 
pletely as  when  a  pestilential  swamp  is  covered 
with  flashing  and  cleat  waters^  in  which  living 
cre^itures  rejoice,  and  on  whioh  the  sonbeams 
danc^.  His  dry  and  thirsty  soul  is  flooded  with  the 
pure  river  of  water  of  Ufe,  clear  as  crystal,  which 
prooeedfi  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  LamU 
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jOhapUr  to  he  read — Mark  x.  (pari  o/.) 

NTBODUCTION.  About  whom  did  we 
read  in  last  lesson  P  What  was  the 
young  man  told  to  doP  How  did  he 
feel  P  Did  he  do  it  ?  What  hindered 
himP  So  when  he  had  gone  Jesus  began 
to  talk  to  His  disciples  about  riches,  which  led  to  a 
talk  about  many  other  things,  as  we  shall  see. 

I.  Thb  DiuroBR  OF  BiCHXs.  (Bead  23^27.) 
Imagine  the  Saviour  walking;  in  the  road>  the  dis- 
ciples all  about  Him;   the  rich  yotmg  man  going 


away  in  the  distance.  Christ  improrea  the  oecMJnn. 
What  does  He  say  about  those  who  hare  riebes? 
How  did  the  diBcq>lea  fed  ?  Wofold  at  once  begin  to 
think  abeut  the  rich  men  who  had  entered  Uod*8 
kingdom.  Was  not  Abraluun  yety  rich  in  cattle  and 
gold  ?  (Gten.  ziii.  %)  was  not  Joaeph  second  only  ta 
the  king?  what  did  God  give  Solomem  as  arewud 
for  his  goodneeaP  So  they  cannot  make  4nt  Cbrisff 
meaning.  How  did  He  explain  His  words?  TVlut 
does  trusting  in  riohes  mean  ?  Tmating  to  them  for 
happiness  for  peace ;  making  really  a  god  ol  maoKji 
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making  this  life  all.  Bemind  of  parables  of  Bicli 
Fool,  of  Dives  and  Lazarus;  also  how  Solomon's 
heart  was  tamed  away  from  God  bj  pleasures  of  this 
world.  Therefore,  a  rich  man  would  find  it  "hard/* 
or  difficult,  to  enter  the  kingdom.  What  proverb 
does  He  quote?  Probably  a  familiar  one,  meaning 
doing  anything  very  difficult.  Again,  the  disciples, 
much  astonished,  ask  a  question — what  was  it  ?  Had 
any  rich  man  followed  Christ  ?  Was  not  Matthew,  one 
of  themselves,  rich,  rich  enough  to  make  a  great  feast? 
(Luke  Y.  29).  Had  not  Zacchseus,  another  rich  Pub- 
lican, followed  Christ  ?  Yes ;  but  what  made  them  do 
80?  Who  gives  grace  even  for  such  self-denial?  God's 
grace  sufficient  to  make  all  things  possible.  Bemind 
children  that  other  things  besides  riches  may  keep 
back  from  God«  Sometimes  worldly  positioQ,  love  of 
ease,  fear  of  shame,  may  be  the  things  making  it 
"hard"  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Still,  Ck>d'8  grace 
stronger  than  all  difficulties. 

IL  Thib  Bewabd  of  Sbbvicb.  (Bead  28—31.) 
Who  is  forward  with  a  question,  as  usual?  Peter 
asks,  "What  shall  toe  get  who  Tiave  forsaken  all?" 
(Matt.  xiz.  27).  Whoni  had  they  forsaken,  and  what  ? 
Peter  left  his  wife,  Matthew  his  worldly  calling,  John 
and  James  their  father,  servants,  and  fishing-boats. 
What  are  they  to  have,  even  in  this  life  ?  So  we  read 
that  godliness  hath  the  promise  of  this  life  as  well 
as  the  next;  that  all  things  needful  will  be  given. 
(Matt.  vi.  33.)  As  instances  of  this  remind  of  Job, 
who  received  double  (Job  xlii.  10),  of  David  promoted 
to  be  l^ing,  James  becoming  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  rv.  13.)  But  what  was  to  go  with  these 
honours?  Persecution  seems  startling  among  all 
these  blessings ;  but  what  does  St.  Paul  say  about 
them?  (Heb.  xii.  6,  7).  Bemind  how  Mark,  who 
alone  put  in  this  word,  had  been  repelled  from  doing 
God's  word  by  difficulties  (Acts  ziii.  13) ;  also  of  aU 
the  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians — ^Peter  put 
in  prison,  Stephen  stoned — ^must  be  prepared  for 
such  things  in  this  life,  but  what  will  the  end  be  ? 
Yet  Christ  adds  a  caution :  the  first  may  become  last. 
Let  children  see  here  a  picture  of  Judas,  among  the 
first,  sharing  aU  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of 
Christ's  disciples;  always  hearing  His  words,  seeing 
His  life ;  bnt  what  was  his  disposition  ?  Probably  his 


covetousness  made  him  join  Christ ;  thought  he  would 
get  on  in  the  world.  But  when  hears  Christ  talk  of 
His  death,  thinks  he  will  make  money  by  it.  So  sells 
Christ,  commits  suicide,  and  becomes  lost.  Goes  to 
his  own  place.     (Acts  i.  25.) 

Practical  Lessons.  (1)  Encouragement,  Many 
children  have  to  give  up  much  for  Christ.  Some 
have  difficulties  at  home,  some  at  school ;  must  ex- 
pect such;  but  Christ's  rewards  are  boundless.  Will 
have  happy  conscience  and  peace  of  mind  now,  and 
future  glory.  (2)  Caution,  Let  each  ask,  why  do  I 
wish  to  follow  Christ?  If  merely  (like  Judiu)  for 
what  we  can  get,  great  danger.  Christ  requires 
whole  heart,  life  service ;  only  those  who  give  such 
His  true  disciples. 

III.  A  Pbofhbct.  (Bead  32—34.)  Now  where 
do  they  set  their  faces  towards  ?  But  how  had  Christ 
always  been  received  in  Judsea?  Does  this  daunt 
Christ?  For  the  third  time  He  tells  them  of  His 
approaching  death.  How  do  they  feel  ?  What  does 
Christ  do  ?  Not  smooth  over,  but  boldly  announce  all 
that  would  happen.  Notice  that  the  two  trials  are 
plainly  announced — that  before  chief  priests,  and  that 
before  Pilate,  the  Boman  (Gentile)  governor.  What 
do  the  disciples  do  P  Why  still  follow  Him  ?  Because 
love  casts  out  fear.  (1  John  iv.  18.)  They  do  love 
Christ,  and  will  not  leave  Him.  They  may  perhaps 
share  in  ^me  of  these  persecutions,  but  they  have 
learned  to  love  Him,  and  will  stay  by  Him  to  the 
last. 

Pbactioal  Lssson.  Love  stronger  than  fear.  So 
still :  let  hearts  be  full  of  love  to  God,  and  will 
be  able  to  trust  Him.  Future  may  look  dark,  but 
love  believes  all  things.  Nothing  can  separate  us 
from  this,  not  even  death  itself.  (Bom.  viii.  39.) 
Therefore  may  go  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

« 

QttesHons  to  he  answered, 

1.  What  is  the  real  danger  of  riches  ? 

2.  Give  examples  of  riches  proving  a  snare. 

3.  What  is  the  reward  of  well-doing  ? 

4.  Give  examples  of  advancement  in  this  life. 
6.  What  practical  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 

6.  What  prophecy  did  Christ  utter,  and  what  effect 
did  it  have  on  the  disciples  P 


"NULLA   CBUX,   NULLA   CORONA." 


iIVE  not  for  self ;  what  though  a  blast 
-q:^     Came  sweeping  o'er  thy  summer  sky  ? 
The  same  rude  wind  by  others  passed. 

And  chilled  them  with  its  wailing  cry'; 
The  storm-king's  anger  is  not  deep. 
His  wings  soon  fold  in  gentle  sleep. 

And  if  the  noontide  blaze  should  fall 

Awhile  too  fiercely  on  thy  head, 
Kich  fruits  best  ripen  on  a  wall 


Where  southern  sunbeams  glisten  red; 
If  thorns  should  pierce  thee,  turn  and  see 
The  rose's  beauty  om  the  tree. 

When  fainting  pilgrims  suffSer  thirst 

In  an  unwatered  desert-land. 
How  often  o'er  the  sight  will  burst. 

Like  emeralds  sown  upon  the  sand. 
Green  grassy  isles  where  fountains  play« 
And  fan-palms  veil  the  burning  day. 


MarmuveF,  nho  in  the  ston?  night, 
WhUst  silver  radiattce  floata  around, 

Witli  warped  and  undiacoming  sight 
Doat  darkly  aeek  the  dew-cold  ground. 

And  BOO  but  ahadows  lying  there. 

Though  bM  thiogs  elae  ore  soft  and  fair. 


Shake  oS  the  self-idolatry 

That  reigns  npon  thy  bended  brow. 
The  human  world  senda  up  a  cry 

Foe  help  to  dreamers  sneh  as  tbou ; 
Pray  Charity  to  chase  thy  frown— 

"  Take  up  the  cross  and  win  the  crown '. " 
Jakk  Dixos. 


STILL     AND     DEEP. 


%,  CHAPTER  LVII. 

(BBTEAND   and  liis  wife  re- 
I     turned  to  Ch&teau  de  L'lsle 
at  the  time  they  had  pre- 
'     Tionily  flied,  leaving  nnrae 
Parry  in  cbargs  of  the  in- 
valid, but  it  was  with  the 
onderatanding  thai  the  ar- 
Hary  had  suggested  to  Lanra 
carried  out,   and    that   they 
meet   again  in   Paris  in   the 
i  tew  weeka. 

I  proved  quit«  soeeeaafoL  Utb. 
.  recovered  sofficiantly  to  under- 
take the  joumay,  and  Urs.  Parry  had  the 
satisfaction  o{  establiuhing  her  in  Madame  Brnnof  s 
house,  BO  that  she  could  attend  to  har  and  watch 
over  the  children  at  the  same  time.  Charlie 
Davenant  vacated  his  apartmenta,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  nen-comar;  but  he  did  not  leave 
Paris,  and  took  np  his  abode  in  a  neighbouring 
street,  where  he  could  still  contintie  his  daily  intar- 
conree  with  Valerie. 

Laura's  infant  passed  through  a  dangerous  illness 
almost  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  Paris,  in 
which  he  was  saved,  hnmanly  speaking,  only  by 
Mrs.  Parry's  care  and  sicill ;  but  both  mother  and 
child  had  quite  recovered  their  health  before  the 
completion  of  John  Pemberton's  monument  brought 
the  da  Ii'Isles  to  Paris.  They  took  rooms  at  an  hotel 
in  a  different  part  of  t^e  town  from  that  in  which 
the  Bmnota'  dwelling  was  situated,  not  only  as 
being  a  locality  more  suited  to  their  new  positioTi, 
but  also  because  Bertrand  adhered  to  his  deters 
mination  not  to  see  Lurlina  again,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  any  risk  of  a  chance  meeting. 

Hery  went  to  see  her  on  the  very  morning  after 
their  arrival,  however,  and  ft  was  arranged  that 
Bsrtrand  was  to  send  a  carriage  to  bring  his  wife 
back  when  she  had  been  there  an  hour  or  two,  in 
order  that  they  might  take  a  drive  tegether  in  the 
pretty  Boia  de  Boulogne. 

"  Tou  must  come  here  to  take  me  up,  howev«s," 
he  bad  s^d  to  Mary,  with  a  smile,  as  be  went  down 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel  to  see  her  drive  away. 
"  I  shall  not  risk  going  near  that  hanse  at  all,"  and 
he  was   ready  waiting,  ^parently  with  some   im- 


patience, for  his  wife's  return,  when  she  came  b 
for  him,  as  he  desired,  after  her  visit  was  paid. 

"  Why,  how  bright  you  look,  my  Xarj,"  wi 
Bertrsnd,  as  he-  took  his  place  beside  ber  in 
carriage,  and  they  started  on  their  way  ;  "  stmlT 
yon  must  have  some  very  good  news  to  t«ll  me." 

"  Oh  yes,  dearest,  I  have  indeed,"  she  rcphd, 
"  and  I  am  so  happy  I  do  not  know  how  to  t* 
thankful  enough,  aince  all  that  I  moat  deeiitd  fx 
Laura  has  oome  to  pass,  and  the  moat  wonderfgi 
change  has  taken  place  in  her." 

"  What  sort  of  a  change  do  you  meanP  " 

"  No  words  con  describe  it  so  well  OB  thoee  whid 
speak  of  one  who  becomes  in  Cbiirt,  *  *  new  c 
tare' — she  doca  not  rsally  seem  to  b«  Ae  a 
person  at  all;  she  has  not  only  bMMue  a  ebUi  ^ 
Ood  in  the  tmeat  sense  of  the  word,  but  she  L 
humble,  so  earnest,  bo  sinoerely  aniioaa  to  ksoertiii 
what  is  her  duty  on  every  point,  and  to  do  It  to 
best  of  her  power,  that  it  ia  hardly  poaaible  to  b«lien 
■he  was  really  onoe  the  Lorelei  of  Chiveriey." 

"  Why,  Hary.  yon  seem  actnaUy  ta  have  -worked  » 
miracle,  after  all,  incraduloua  aa  I  wa»  oC  jmii  po*e 
to  do  so  on  such  a  character  cs  iMBO^t,"  ■ 

"  It  has  been  done  by  John  PaUbMton'BUlier  tkc 
by  myself,  if  any  human  be^hnlis^««tere  is  it 
and  no  doubt  his  ceaatJcsa  pnycfn  Turn  lai^ 
helped  in  winning  this  great  giaee  fat.hir  ;  bs:  1 
thiob  a  mightier  power  than  evaa  Usfinke  devodn 
could  exercise  must  have  been  browgfet  to  b«ar  u^ 
her  soul  in  order  to  make  her  what  abe  ia  ttds  daj.'' 

"  How  did  it  all  coma  to  pais,  tbcnr  U*  she  I'll! 
you  the  details  of  her  Oonvcnion.flM'itMena  tol 
been  nothing  less." 

"  Oh  yes;  she  baa  given  me  a  taU  koaennt  of  l^ 
mental  history  since  I  saw  her  last;  aa  ^o  know.  ■* 
had  talked  so  much  together  on  thOBnlgecl  «t  teiigi:i 
before  I  left  Italy." 

"  Tea,  I  know  how  greatly  you  laboured  to  hrjj 
her  to  God ;  hut  you  did  not  eeem  very  b<^>efal  wba 
you  parted  from  her,  if  I  remember  rightly."  . 

"  No,  it  is  true  I  was  not,  beeanse,  although  pia 
Lurline  did  really  try  conscientionsly  to  r«pent  isi 
believe,  she  bad  at  that  time  the  greatest  HBed^ 
in  realising  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  at  i3L' 
"  And  how  did  jou  overcome  her  scepticiam  '  Ij 
giving  her  books  on  the  subject,  I  suppoac." 


(Dnmnt  ty  E.  Wacbmi.) 
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"  No«  I  did  Bot  make  anj  attempt  of  that  kind, 
because  I  do  not  think  a  trae  and  living  faith  can 
be  gained  from  external  eyidences,  eren  if  thej  can 
convince  the  intellect.  I  gave  her  but  one  piece  of 
advice,  Bertrand/'  continued  Mazy,  in  a  low  tone, 
''  I  begged  of  her  to  appeal  to  Christ  Himself,  to  ask 
Him  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  unceasingly,  to 
make  Himself  known  to  her  as  the  Saviour  whose 
love  would  be  to  her  eternal  joy,  and  as  the  sinless 
King  who  claimed  her  pure  obedience  Upon  earth — 
and  she  did  so.  She  tells  me  that  after  I  left  her 
she  never  let  an  hour  or  scarce  a  moment  pass  with- 
out pouring  out  her  whole  sou]  in  this  one  supplica- 
tion, for  the  realisation  of  what  she  felt  was  her  only 
hope  in  the  midst  of  her  earthly  misery,  and  she  says 
that  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  all  in  vain,  and  though 
she  persevered  she  ielt  quite  in  despair ;  then,  soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  there  came  the  illness  of 
her  child,  and  although,  up  to  that  time  she  had 
thought  herself  quite  indifferent  to  it,  she  found  out 
how  much  she  loved  it  when  she  believeil  it  was  going 
to  be  taken  from  her,  so  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her 
wretchedness  -in  this  world  were  becoming  almest 
more  than  she  could  bear,  and  she  longed,  with  in- 
describable desire,  for  that  hope  and  rest  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  of  which  she  could  imagine  the  ineifoble 
sweetness,  even  while  she  seemed  te  have  no  part  in 
it ;  but  at  last  there  came  a  strange  and  wonderful 
night  to  her,  which  she  described  to  me  in  language 
that  seemed  ^olte  inspired  by  her  n^torous  gpratitode. 
She  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  diild,  convinced 
that  it  was  sorely  dying,  and  she  was  repeating  again 
and  again  her  one  ceaseless  player,  that  the  crucified 
Lord  would  reveal  Himself  to  her,  the  same  prayer 
that  she  had  made  through  so  many  weaiy  weeks, 
and  then,  suddenly,  even  in  that  hour,  the  long- 
delayed  answer  came,  full,  complete  in  very  perfec- 
tion of  blissful  certainty,  for  at  that  very  moment  as 
she  knelt  there,  crushed  and  despairing,'  there 
passed  into  her  soul  a  distinct  perception  that  she 
was  no  more  alone,  that  even  while  her  lips  were 
still  repeating  the  same  ceaseless  prayer  which  so 
long  had  been  unavailing  that  the  crucified  Lord 
would  reveal  Himself  to  her,  there  had  come  unto 
her,  in  real  and  living  presence.  One  whose  unutter- 
able tenderness  and  sympathy  flooded  her  very  being 
with  ineffiible  comfort — One  whom  she  felt  and  knew^ 
with  a  conviction  as  clear  and  undoubted  as  it  was 
incomprehensible,  to  be  her  very  Lord  and  Life,  the 
world's  Bedeemer  and  her  own.  The  effect  on  Laura 
of  this  marvellous  revelation  of  the  very  Being  of 
Christ  actually  present  with  her  there,  was  as  if  a 
new  nature  had  been  infused  into  her  by  contact  with 
that  Divine  Personality,  and  at  once  there  rose  within 
her  the  longing  desire  to  give  herself  np  wholly,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  into  His  blessed  hands,  and  she 
did  thus  resign  herself  to  Him  then  and  there,  pray- 
ing Him  henceforth  to  show  her  all  His  will,  that  dLo 
might  obey  it,  and  beseeching  Him  from  that  time 


forth  for  ever  more,  so  to  deal  with  her  as  should 
bring  her  in  each  instant  of  her  life  nearer  and  neazv 
to  Himself.      She  told  me,  Bertrand,  that  when  sU 
uttered  this  petition  she  made  it  a  deep  and  almost 
awful  reality  to  herself,  by  giving  conaent  in  be 
heart  that  its  fulfilment  should  involve,  if  such  were 
God's  good  pleasure,  even  the  loss  of  the  child,  for 
whom  her  natural  love  had  awakened  in  such  grea: 
strength  when  she  feared  it  waa  about  to  be  remored 
from  her.      She  imagined,  in  that  strange  moment, 
that  her  new-found  Lord  might  well  call  on  her  to 
give  it  up,  in  token  that  she  would  trust  Him  erea 
though  he  slew  her  dearest;   but  it  proved  that  her 
very  first  experience  of  His  acknowledged  sover^gnty 
ever  her  soul  was  to  be  in  love  and  mercy,  for  tLs 
child,  so  far  from  being  taken  frem  her,  began  to  re- 
cover from  that  very  hour;    whilst   the   fiaith  sin 
gained  in  the  climax  of  her  sorrow  has  never  failed 
her  since,  and  if  the  friend  who  prayed  for  her  so 
long  and  well  can  see  her  from  his  place  of  rest,  ke 
sees  in  her  a  true  and  devoted  servant  won  for  th« 
Lord  he  served," 

"  It  is  a  striking  history,"  said  Bertrand,  thought- 
fully, as  Mary  ceased  to  speak;  *'  and  I  think  we  mar 
well  believe  that  this  poor  erring  soul  was  reallj 
granted  to  John  Pemberton's  strong  pleading*  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least,  while  many  who  are  atrogg- 
ling  and  perplexed  might  take  oouni^,  oonld  they 
know  how  her  own  direet  appeal  to  onr  Ixnd  Chzist 
accomplished  so  much  more  than  any  amount  of 
intellectual  study  could  have  done." 

And  Mary  answered,  softly,  "Ton  remember  the 
words,  '  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  sedc  Me,  j-z 
shall  ever  surely  find  Me/ they  have  indeed  prove! 
true  in  this  ease  as  in  aU  others." 


CHAPTBE  LVin. 
Ths  wish  which  Laura  Brant  had  expressed  to  Mszr 
de  L'isle,  while  Ihey  were  stiU  in  Italy,  that  she 
should,  in  her  company,  visit  the  grave  of  Jokn 
Pemberton  before  leaving  Europe  altogether,  had 
been  dictated  in  tiie  first  instance  only  by  remorse 
for  her  false  and  selfish  conduct  towards  him,  b=: 
since  she  had  learned,  in  the  blessed  experience  d 
her  renovated  nature,  to  believe  that  she  owed  to  his 
devotion,  under  GKxl,  the  very  gift  of  that  eteraal  lift; 
which  is  in  Christ,  the  desire  to  make  a  pilgrima^ 
to  his  place  of  rest  had  assumed  the  signifieanoe  ai^d 
importance  of  a  sacred  duty  in  her  mind.  She  spc^e 
of  it  anxiously  to  her  friend  on  the  occasion  of  their 
very  first  meeting  in  Paris,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  were  to  cany  out  their  purpose  en  the  f  oUowisf 
evening. 

Mary  went  previously  to  the  spot  with  har  hxtshasd 
and  Charlie  Davenant  in  the  early  morning,  in  osda 
to  see  the  monument  whieh  had  just  bem  erected 
there  by  Bertrand's  orders,  but  she  had  a  partkslir 
wish  that  Lurline's  visit  to  the  grave  shoold  b«  ^ 
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the  Bimset  honr^  which  was  especially  associated  in 
her  mind  with  the  setting  of  the  son  of  that  young 
life^  which  she  so  truly  believed  would  rise  again  in 
the  dawn  of  the  everlasting  day. 

It  was  beautiful  weather,  aad  in  the  calm  cool 
dvening^  when  the  two  friends  at  last  set  out  for  P^e 
la  Chaise,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  pleasure- 
loving  Parisians,  seated  outside  the  caf^  or  strolling 
about  under  the  trees  which  lined  the  boulevards. 
The  whole  scene  was  gay  and  pleasant^  full  of  ani- 
mation and  life,  so  that  the  contrast  struck  Mary 
and  Laura  very  forcibly,  when,  having  alighted  from 
their  carriage,  they  passed  through  the  great  iron 
gates  that  admitted  them  into  the  realm  of  the 
dead. 

At  that  late  hour  the  vast  cemetery  was  quite  de- 
serted, and  they  passed  in  silence  up  the  long  avenue 
of  tombs  till  they  reached  a  rising  ground  on  the 
left,  where  they  paused  involuntarily  for  a  moment, 
to  look  at  the  magnificent  view  of  Paris  which  was 
there  opened  out  before  their  eyes. 

It  seemed  liked  the  golden  city  of  some  fairy  vision, 
as  it  lay  beneath  their  feet  bathed  in  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  glow ;  and  it  was  hard  to  believe,  as  it  shone 
there  smiling  and  peaceful,  with  its  fair  gardens 
and  its  sparkling  river,  that  so  lately,  in  the  reign  of 
the  terrible  Commune,  the  smoke  of  its  ton&eat  had 
been  ascending  to  the  heavens  while  its  maddened 
children  had  been  revelling  in  blood  and  flames. 

Now  all  was  serene  and  bright  beaeath,  a  sky  of 
pure  pellucid  blue,  and  Macy  felt  that  the  scene  was 
an  apt  type  of  the  life  of  him  whose  ashes  tiiey  were 
about  to  visit*  tor  his  existence  having  dosed  in  an- 
guish, and  violence  by  murderous  hands,  had  straight- 
way passed  into  the  peaoe  and  loveliness  which  for 
ever  make  glad  the  City  of  Gk>d  on  high. 

She  drew  Lurline  on  to  a  solitary  spot  a  little 
further  up,  which  lay  free  and  open  to  the  sky  at  a 
distaDce  from  the  trees  and  the  ol^er  graves,  and 
when  they  had  reached  it,  while  no  word  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  needed  not  the  gentle  detaining  touch 
of  Mary's  hand  to  tell  Laura  Brant  that  she  stood 
at  last  beside  tha  sepulchre  of  her  tfueet  frieiid.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  reverent  and  tender  care  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  whole  axvangemeat  of  this 
resting-place,  which  made  it  strikaoglj  nnlike  any 
other  among  the  forest  of  tdmbs  Idiab  surrounded  it, 
where  every  varieiy  of  decoration  and  elaborate 
^ymboliszn  had  been  put  in  reqwition  by  thesoms- 
what  meretricious  taste  which  the  French  are  apt  to 
display  in  all  that  touches  on  religion.  The  narrow 
green  mound.that  lay  at  Laura's  feet  had  not  a  single 
wreath  of  everlasting  flowers  or  other  device  to  mar 
its  quiet  simplicity,  only  round  it  had  been  planted 
a  number  of  violet  roots,  which  now  were  blossoming 
again  for  the  second  time,  and  sending  up  their  sweet 
inoenae  through  the  soft  still  air,  like  the  evening 
sacrifice ;  and  at  the  head  was  placed  the  memorial, 
which  had  been  executed  according  to  Mary's  direc- 


tion. It  consisted  simply  of  a  tall  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned obelisk  of  spotless  alabaster,  which  shot  up 
with  its  pure  white  shaft  towards  the  calm  and  lucid 
sky,  as  if  it  were  the  very  embodiment  of  an  intense 
longing  to  reach  that  heavenly  region.  The  flood 
of  rose  colour  on  the  western  horizon  immediately 
behind  it  brought  out  in  strong  relief  its  stainless 
whiteness,  and  caused  the  words  inscribed  on  it 
to  glow  as  if  carved  in  shining  letters;  Laura 
stooped  to  read  them ;  first  the  name — which  none 
could  doubt  was  already  written  in  the  archives 
of  heaven — ^next  the  date  on  which  it  was  stated  as 
a  simple  fact  that  he  ''gave  away  his  life,"  and  then 
below  on  the  step  that  supported  the  obelisk  was 
this  one  sentence^ 

"  My  Bocil  is  athint  for  the  liTing  God." 
No  more;  but  it  was  enough,  for  it  expressed  aU  that 
had  been  the  energising  motive  power,  the  very 
essence  of  John  Pemberton's  existence  for  the  last 
and  noblest  year  of  his  earthly  probation.  Laura 
stood  and  gazed  on  the  fair  white  stone,  and  the 
g^en  mound,  and  the  glorious  sunset  beyond,  from 
whence  the  pearl  and  opal-tinted  clouds  were  rolling 
back  like  the  gates  of  Paradise  unfolding ;  and  for 
a  long  time  she  did  not  break  the  silence,  though 
her  heaving  breast  and  trembling  lips  told  how  deeply 
she  was  moved. 

"  Ah,  Mary ! "  she  said,  at  length,  "  you  understood 
him  well,  and  with  pure  and  beautiful  feeling  you 
have  done  him  honour  in  his  grave ;  but  think  what 
it  must  be  for  me  to  know  that  beneath  that  sod  lies 
cold  and  still  the  true  heart  I  once  trampled 
under  foot,  the  heart  that  beat  for  me  tall  it  could 
beat  no  more ! "  and  then  sinking  on  her  knees,  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  grave,  and  murmured,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  Forgave  me,  John,  dear  John,  forgive, 
forgive  me." 

"  Be  very  sure  he  has  forgiven  you  long  ago,  dearest 
Laura,"  said  Mary,  softly;  "  and  you  must  no  more 
so  bitterly  regret  the  past,  for  all  has  turned  out  well 
and  happily  for  him." 

"  Mary,  I  broke  his  heart ;  you  know  I  did." 

''Tes>  dear  Laura,  but  like  a  flower  that  g^ves 
forth  its  sweetest  scent  when  crushed  and  bruised, 
that  broken  heart  sent  forth  the  fragrance  of  an 
undivided  pure  devotion  to  his  Lord>  such  as  he  could 
nefver  have  offered  without  reserve  bad  any  mortal 
love  retained  him  in  its  power.  Yen  aee  the  steps  by 
which  ha  ascended  to  his  Master,  in  the  words  that 
are  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  obelidc;  dare  we,  dare 
even  you,)  presume  to  mourn  for  him,  when  we  know 
that  his  thirst  is  slaked  now  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  Him  who  is  the  well  of  Life  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Laura,  rising  from  her  knees,  "  I  do 
not  indeed  dare  to  mourn  for  him,  but  only  for 
myself,  that  I  so  ruined  the  fair  promise  of  his  youth 
and  poisoned  all  his  earthly  life.  Mary,  I  think 
there  is  one  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  grave, 
whieh  I  would  thankfully  teaoh  to  others  as  it  has 
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been  taught  to  me,  for  it  seems  to  demonstrate 
most  olearlj  that  the  greatest  crimes  are  not  those 
which  are  recognised  as  such  in  the  world  and 
punished  by  the  law,  the  murders,  and  thefts,  and 
open  deeds  of  violence;  but  that  it  is  the  hidden 
treacheries,  and  cruelties,  and  hard  indifference,  with 
which  under  all  fair  seeming  one  human  being  has 
power  to  torture  another,  that  must  cry  most  loudly 
to  our  Qod  for  vengeance.  Surely,  far  more  deadly 
than  the  assassin's  knife  is  the  cold  betrayal  that 
stabs  with  a  fatal  wound  the  love  of  a  faithful  heart, 
and  worse  than  any  midnight  thief  is  the  false  friend 
that  lobs  a  life  of  all  power  of  joy  by  unkindness 
or  desertion.  Ah,  Mary,  I  believe  that  when  the 
lightning  of  God's  judgment  flashes  on  the  souls  of 
men,  it  wiU  not  be  the  open  notorious  sinners  that 
will  feel  most  keenly  the  scathing  fires  of  His  wrath, 
but  these  that  in  secret  dealt  irreparable  blows  at 
the  hopes  and  joys  of  their  fellow  creatures,  or 
poisoned  the  springs  of  happiness  within  them  at 
their  very  source." 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,  Laura ;  and  the  unfeel- 
ing recklessness  with  which  human  beings  inflict 
pain  one  upon  another  is  among  the  darkest  problems 
of  our  existence;  but  I  think  there  is  a  brighter 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  peaceful  grave,  which 
may  well  banish  from  your  mind  all  gloomy  thoughts 
connected  with  it.  Do  you  not  see,  dear  Laura,  how 
like  those  rays  which  the  vanished  sun  has  left  to 
illuminate  aU  the  earth  from  whence  he  has  departed, 
so  the  bright  true  life  which  has  disappeared  within 
this  tomb  has  left  a  shining  light  behind  it  that 
falls  on  darkened  souls,  and  draws  them  after  it  into 
the  full  glory  of  the  love  of  God." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  so  with  me,  at  least ;  dear  John 


did  more  for  me  in  his  death  than  ever  ia  all  aa 
devoted  life." 

"  Many  besides  yourself  will  have  canse  to  s&t  k. 
Charlie  Davenant  was  telling  me,  only  this  monisg 
of  the  wonderful  effect  John's  example  has  had  wk 
himself.  The  influence  came  to  him,  too,  n  i 
singular  manner.  The  Pembpxton  family  in  En^i 
had  sent  him  the  Bible  John  always  used,  to  keep  h 
a  remembrance  of  his  early  friend,  and  wh^  he  iis 
looking  it  over,  he  saw  some  words  written  with  grei* 
care  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  signed  at  the  estd  vhi 
John's  name,  as  if  they  were  place«[  there  to  record ; 
vow — they  were  these : — '  As  the  Lord  liveth,  asd  ^ 
my  Lord  the  King  liveth,  surely  in  what  plaoe  nj 
Lord  the  King  shall  be,  whether  in  life  or  in  death, 
even  there  wiU  Thy  servant  be.' " 

"  How  beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Lanra ;  "  be  applkd 
it,  no  doabt,  to  himself  and  his  Savionr,  Chiist.'' 

"  Yes,  exactly ;  and  Charlie  saw  this  dearlj,  r 
once,  and  he  said  this  revelation  of  the  intense  \yrt 
felt  by  John  Pemberton  for  his  Divine  Master  B.K 
him  with  such  a  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  mi^::: 
there  must  have  been  between  tne  Saviour  and  (a 
saved,  that  he  determined  to  take  no  rest  tiD  h. 
too,  found  that  blest  Redeemer  and  claimed  He 
for  his  own." 

"Another  jewel  added  to  John's  bright  aon. 
said   Laura,   softly;    "thank  you   fer   having  t:! 
me  this,  Mary ;   it  will  be  a  happy  thought  to  t&k 
away  with  me." 

Stooping  down  onee  wore,  she  pieeaed  her  lips  e 
the  green  sod  in  token  of  a  mate  f areweQ,  and  Utr. 
the  friends,  turning  homeward,  left  the  grave  to  I's 
stillness  and  peace  beneath  the  blue  Yaolt  of  Heats 

(7*0  be  ccneludid.) 


THE   GHETTO,    OR   THE  JEWS'    QUARTER   IN   ROME,    AND    ITS    TESTIMONY 

TO    THE    FAITH. 

BT  THE  REV.  THOHAS  JACKSON,  M.A.,  PKBBENDABT  OF  ST.  PAUL's,  AND  KECTOB  OF  STOKE  KKWINOTOS. 

*'  Behold,  tbe  daj  of  the  Lord  cometh,  asd  thy  spoil  ahall  be  dirided  in  the  aidst  of  thee.     For  I  will  gather  mil  nations  kgifl^ 
Jerusalem  to  battle,  an  1  tlie  city  shall  be  taken,  and  half  of  the  city  shall  go  forth  into  oaptinty." — ^Zbgk.  jdv.  1, 2. 


rHATEVER  may  be  the  variety  of 
opinion  held  concerning  the  election 
of  individuals  to  final  salvation — 
that  is  whether  such  election  is  ab- 
solute or  conditional — there  is  no  doabt  as  to 
the  absolute  election  of  individuals,  families,  and 
nations,  by  Divine  Providence,  for  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  revealed  truth.  Such  was  the 
call  of  Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  des- 
tined to  hand  down  to  all  posterities  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  necessity  of 
atonement  by  sacrifice,  a  man  the  lustre  of  whose 
character  was  so  brilliant,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  introduced  into  the  Oriental 
Pantheon,  some  confusing  him    with   Orpheus, 


that  is  Ur  Pheu,  sprung  from  Ur  of  the  Co- 
decs.    Such  were  the  children  of  Israel,  who  v.r^ 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  pl^^ 
by  God  in  a  kind  of  peninsula,  of  which  the  des^ 
represented  the  sea,  where  from  age  to  age,  t^' 
withstanding  their    stifl^-neckedness    and  ^br- 
comings,    their  election    was  maintained     B: 
after  their  wilful  rejection  of  the  Messiah  ther  > 
that   election;    their  Temple,  with  its  sacn£ri^ 
worship,  was  destroyed.    Tliey  had  invoked  nr". 
themselves    a   peculiar   curse,    and    they  ^"• 
driven  forth   into  exile,  to    be  everywhere  '^ 
objects  of  contumely  and  scorn.      After  the  c- 
struotion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  to  whkb  ^ 
ference  was  made  in  a  previous  paper,  vast  err«^- 
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were  carried  to  Borne   in  slavery.     The  skilled 
artisans    among    them,    as   well   as    the    mder 
labourers,  were  employed  iu  erecting  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre^  a  building  which  proves  that  they 
possessed  great  engineering  and  mechanical  skill, 
a  fact  probably  due  to  the  training  of  their  child- 
hood, according  to  which  every  Hebrew  boy  was 
taught  a  trade,  from  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  downwards — the  trade  of  carpenter,  builder, 
or  engineer,  being  deemed  not  unworthy  of  a  king. 
But  though  so  many  thousands  of  them  were  in 
servitude,  others  resided  as  freemen  on  both  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  and  by  their  talents  and  industry 
obtained    riches    and    distinction.      This    might 
partly    be   owing    to    the    influence    of    Herod 
and  Agrippa,  and  their  respective  households  and 
descendants.    Julius,    Augustus,    and    Tiberius 
Caesar  had,  before  this  time,  weleomed  the  Jews 
to  the  capital.    Yespasian  allowed  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  but  obliged  them  to  pay 
a  tax,  which  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  ancient  Israel- 
ites had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  poll-tax  of 
half  a  shekel,  which,  says  Jennings,  in  hie  Jevneh 
Aniiq^uUiee,  when  the  people  were  numbered  in  the 
wilderness,   was    levied   upon    every  man  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  and  was  appointed 
for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, thus  forming  a-  kind  of  Jewish  church-rate. 
Whether    it    was   at  first  national,  annual,  and 
stated,  or  only  levied  to  meet  peculiar  esigencies, 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  it  certainly  be^ 
2ame  annual  and  stated  in  the  later  years  of  the 
commonwealth.     The  half  shekel  was,  in  value  of 
)ur   money,  a  little  move  than  one  shilling  and 
:wopence.     Now,  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  Yes- 
pasian, while  he  allowed  the  Hebrews  in  Borne,  as 
ve  have  said,  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion, 
breed  each  of  them  to  contribute  this  one  shilling 
md  twopence,  or  two  drachmsB,  which  had  hitherto 
)een  paid  into  the  Temple  treasury,  to  the  sup- 
)ort  of  the  great  shrine  of  Jove  on  the  Capitoline 
lill.      It  was  this  impost  that  our  blessed  Lord 
vrought   a  miracle    to  discharge,   for,  when    at 
Capernaum,  they  that  received  the  tribute  came  to 
i'eter  and  demanded  payment.  Our  Saviour,  who 
ras  always  ready  to  obey  every  reasonable  law, 
Ithoughy  as  King  in  Jeshurun,  he  was  personally 
xenipt,  commanded  St.  Peter — "  Go  thou  to  the 
ea,  and   cast  a  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that 
rst  Cometh  up,  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his 
loath,  thoa  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money ;  that  take, 
nd  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee."    The  piece 
f  money  was  a  stixter,  worth,  say  some,  a  little  less 
lan  half-a-crown,  and  therefore  sufficient  to  pay 
ic    tax  for  both.      Tbe  value  of  the  stater,  ac- 
Drding  to  ethers,  was  larger,  but  that  makes  no 
ifiTerence  to  the  argument.    The  curious  and  im- 
ortant    fact  is,  that  this  customary  payment  is 


continued  to  the  present  day,  and  all  the  Jews  in 
Bome  go  annually  to  the  Camera  Gapitolina  to 
make  their  eontribution.  Thus,  a  custom  begun  in 
the  Sinaitic  wilderness,  maintained  through  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  Jewish  ^tate  to  the 
time  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  signalised  and  sealed 
with  His  special  approbation,  and  deflected  first 
to  the  support  of  heathenism,  has  come  down  to 
our  times,  and  the  half  shekel  is  to  this  day  paid 
to  a  Christian  state,  and  thus  forms  a  vsJuable 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
naiTative.    It  is  a  testimony  to  the  faith. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  so  old  an 
impost,  and  one  surrounded  with  so  many  religious 
and  political  sanctions,  is  levied  in  any  other  part 
of  the  civilised  world. 

The  Hebrew  race  dwelling  in  Bome  had  for 
many  ages  a  chequered  and  uncertain  career. 
The  seat  of  their  original  colony  was  not  far  from 
the  present  Ghetto,  while  several  families  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  quarter  of  the  Traatevere, 
that  is,  the  portion  of  the  city  Ik-ans-Tibervmf 
across  the  Tiber.  The  Emperor  Domitian  banished 
them  to  the  valley  of  Egeria,  a  spot  between  the 
present  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  the  ruined 
baths  of  Caracalla.  The  anti-pope  Anacletus,  who 
died  1 138,  was  the  son  of  a  baptised  Je  w.  Chemistry 
and  medical  science  had  come  to  Bome  chiefly 
from  Arabic  sources,  and  the  olose  connection 
of  the  Hebrew  race  with  Arabia  manifested  itself 
in  the  skill  of  the  Jewish  physicians,  who  threw  a 
sort  of  shield  over  their  persecuted  fellow-country- 
men. Eugenius  lY.,  who  was  pope  from  1431  to 
1439,  absolutely  interdicted  all  Catholics  in  his 
dominions  from  buying  and  selling,  from  sharing 
a  house,  or  eating  or  drinking,  with  the  devoted 
race.  They  were  not  allowed  to  walk  about  the 
moi*e-fi*equented  streets,  to  build  any  new  places 
of  worship,  or  to  occupy  any  public  appointment. 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  in  his  interesting  work  en- 
titled, "  Walks  in  Bome,''  informs  us  that  Paul  II. 
increased  their  humiliation,  by  compelling  them  to 
run  races  during  the  carnival,  as  if  they  were  brute 
beasts,  amidst  the  hoots  of  the  populace ;  this  bar- 
barous custom  lasted  for  two  hundred  years.  We 
read  of  the  races  in  1667,  that  the  asses  ran  first, 
then  the  Jews,  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  band 
round  their  loins,  then  the  buflaloes,  and  then  the 
Barbary  horses.  Since  the  time  of  Clement  IX., 
in  1668,  the  Jews  have  been  permitted  to  pay  a 
sum,  equivalent  to  sixty  pounds  sterling  of  our 
money,  instead  of  actually  racing  in  the  Corso. 

But  the  full  weight  of  their  judicial  ignominy, 
and  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  old  prophecies 
concerning  them,  did  not  culminate  until  Paul  lY. 
shut  them  up  within  the  walls  of  a  precinct  called 
the  Ghetto.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
chat  It  signifies  cut  down,  broken,  cast-off",  aban- 
doned.   Another  form  of  the  word  is  applied  by 
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Isaiah  to  BabyloD :  "  How  art  Uiou  cat  down  to 
the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations ; " 
"Moab  shall  howl  over  Nebo;  and  every  beard 
shall  be  cut  off."  The  same  expression  is  applied 
to  Moab  by  Jeremiah :  "  The  horn  of  Moab  is  cat 
off,  and  his  arm  is  broken.*'  Paul  ordered  that 
they  should  never  be  permitted  to  circulate  in  the 
streets  of  Borne,  unless  the  women  wore  yellow 
veils  and  the  men  yellow  hats.  Yellow,  as  wo 
know,  in  some  countries  is  the  sign  of  mourning, 
in  others  it  is  the  symbol  of  ignominy.  At  any 
rate,  the  poor  Jews  were  now  driven  into  the  con- 
fined precincts  of  the  Ghetto,  and  walls  were  built 
around  their  prison.  With  their  usual  contempt 
for  the  rights  of  property,  the  popes  virtually  con- 
fiscated the  estates  which  lay  within  the  enclosure, 
giving  to  the  Jews  a  sort  of  tenant-right  of  per- 
petual occupation,  though  the  freehold  was  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  former  proprietors. 
When  Sixtus  Y.  assumed  the  pontificate,  remem- 
bering that  the  Jews  were  of  the  family  from 
whom  Christ  came,  he  treated  them  more  liberally, 
allowing  them  to  open  shops  and  build  libraries 
and  synagogues.  But  all  this  was  undone  by 
Clement  YIII.  and  his  immediate  successors.  In 
those  days,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  were  debarred  from  all  trade,  except 
that  in  old  clothes  and  iron  rubbish,  while  they 
were  forced  to  attend  church  once  a  week  to  hear 
a  sermon  against  their  peculiar  tenets.  Police 
agents  made  a  raid  in  every  house,  and  haled  men, 
women,  and  children  to  the  distasteful  service.  If 
at  church  they  were  inattentive  or  ill-behaved,  or 


showed  other  signs  of  dissatisfaotion,  they  were 
immediately  stripped  and  soundly  beaten  wi& 
rods.  These  inhuman  laws  were  not  abrogited 
till  the  early  years  of  the  present  p«pe,  Piaa  H 
The  first  sign  which  he  gave  of  a  kindly  intoest 
in  -their  welfare  was  when  he  bestowed  a  small 
alms  on  an  aged  and  decrepit  beggar,  who  itu 
evidently  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Sire,"  said 
somebody,  "  he  is  a  Jew  I "  The  pontiff  (who  ii 
naturally  a  genial  man)  instantly  replied,  *'WLit 
does  that  matter  P  he  is  a  man." 

Although  the  Jews  are  no  longer  absolatelj 
compelled  to  reside  in  the  Ghetto,  yet  in  point  of 
fact  very  few  families  have  removed  from  tk 
neighbourhood.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  bat  it  is 
at  least  equally  due  to  inveterate  habit  and  ^k- 
jadice.  The  present  number  of  the  inhabitants  a 
supposed  to  be  between  four  and  five  thousand, 
and  where  they  manage  to  stow  themselves  must  be 
an  almost  insoluble  problem.  The  remains  of  the 
portico  of  Octavia  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  rerr 
centre  of  the  settlement — ^that  splendid  habitati<5L 
with  its  numerous  courts  and  corridors,  in  whicL 
Titus  was  feasted  as  the  concluding  act  of  hj 
triumph,  when  he  returned  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  He  went  first  to  pay  his  tows  :. 
Capitoline  Jove,  leaving  poor  Simon,  the  last  c^* 
the  Pharisee  patriots,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  bs 
hurried  into  the. dark  dimgeon  of  the  Mamertis?. 
and  there,  according  to  the  tigerish  bratahtjo: 
Eome,  to  be  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

(To  he  concliuZdd.) 


SURLY    BOB. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  SHAO  AND   DOLL,"    "  HUOH's   HEBOISM/'   ETC. 


CHAPTEB  XVI.— "WISHES  FULFILLBD. 

OHNNIE  bore  his  operation  well ;  and, 
owing  partly  to  the  extreme  care  that 
was  taken  of  him,  and  his  own  patient 
happy  little  nature,  he  went  on  favour- 
ably afterwards,  and  made  steady  pro- 
gress towards  recovery. 

When  Bob  was  first  admitted  to  see  him  it  was 
indeed  a  joyfal  meeting  between  the  two  brothers. 
Bob,  for  •nee  in  his  life,  talked  quite  fast,  for  he  had 
so  many  questions  to  ask  Johnnie  about  himself,  and 
so  much  to  tell  him  of  all  the  good  fortune  which 
had  befallen  him  since  he  had  last  seen  him,  whilst  the 
little  fellow  Jay,  with  a  bright  pleased  smile  upon  his 
face,  wondering  at  it  all,  yet  rejoicing  in  it  heartily. 
"  Dear  old  Bob,  I  am  so  glad !  It  must  be  fine 
to  be  you  now  !" 

"  Aye,  I  never  thought  as  such  luck  would  fall  to 
my  let !  I  don't  know  what  to  make  o£  it  all ;  they're 
BO  kind,  every  one  of  'em.    You  would  love  Master 


Edgar,  I  know ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dereton  are  tk 
nicest  lady  and  gentleman  as  I  ever  come  across.  Azi 
Mrs.  Hey  wood — don't  I  just  like  living  with  ha' 
And,  Johnnie,  she  says  she'll  come  and  see  you  soe-: 
day,  as  soon  as  ever  the  doctor  'U  give  leave.  Bat  b: 
said  /  was  only  to  stay  a  few  minutes  this  first  time : 
and  there's  the  nurse  I  do  beHeve  coming  already  k* 
say  I  must  be  a-going.  But  you'll  make  haste  sa^ 
get  well  now,  won't  you,  Johnnie  ?" 

That  evening,  as  Bob  and  Mrs.  Heywood  sn^ 
beside  the  fire  together,  Mr.  Heywood  being  out,  u^ 
two  had  a  long  talk,  as  they  often  had  when  thr 
were  alone  like  this.  For  Mrs.  Heywood  had  a  vs? 
of  winning  confidence  from  every  one — even  ha*^ 
Edgar  used  to  confide  all  his  secrets  to  hrar,  wbil^t 
Bob  by  this  time  had  come  to  feel  he  could  teH  he 
anything  almost  as  well  as  he  could  Johnmec 

They  had  begun  by  having  a  little  reading.  2^= 
Mrs.  Heywood,  for  the  sake  of  the  lad's  improreraest. 
always  made  him  read  alead  whenever  there 
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opportunity,  whilst  Mr.  Heywood  used  to  set  him 
copies,  whioth  Bob  tried  hard  to  write  beautifully. 
But  this  eYening  the  book  was  soon  laid  down,  that 
they  might  talk  about  Johnnie. 

Bob  was  in  g^eat  spirits  at  having  seen  him  again, 
and  at  haying  been  assured  by  the  nurse  that  he 
was  going  on  well,  and  fairly  on  the  road  towards 
recovery.  Without  this  assurance  he  would  have 
been  vexing  himself,  and  fretting  greatly  over  the 
pale  thin  little  face  which  had  looked  so  fragile  and 
so  delioate. 

"  I  wonder  how  soon  he'll  be  able  to  come  out  of 
the  hospital,"  he  was  saying.  "  He  says  theyVe  all 
been  so  kind  to  him  there,  he'll  be  quite  sorry  to 
leave  'em,  only  when  I  told  him  how  dreadful  bad  I'd 
missed  him,  ke  said  he'd  wanted  me  too  just  as  bad. 
But  if  8  a  puzzle  to  me,"  and  Bob  ran  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  through  his  hair,  making  it  in  a  state  of 
wild  confusion, "  what  he 's  to  do  when  he  comes  out, 
and  where  he 's  to  go.'* 

** Won't  he  go  back  to  your  aunt's  as  before!" 
asked  Mrs.  Heywood. 

"  I  s'pose  he  must,''  responded  Bob,  with  a  sigh. 

Mrs.  Heywood  looked  up  from  her  work,  and 
glanced  at  him. 

There's  nowhere  else  for  him  to  go.  Is  there  ?" 
No.     Not  till  I  can  earn  enough  to  keep  us  both, 
unless ** 

"Unless  what?" 

"  Well,  I  was  a-thinking  as  p'raps — "  and  agfain 
Bob  stopped. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Heywood, 
seeing  that  the  lad  had  something  very  much  at 
heart,  but  was  hesitating  about  speaking  it  out. 
"What  were  you  thinking  ?" 

"  Johnnie's  such  a  little  fellow ;  it  wouldn't  ta1>e 
more  to  keep  him  than  me,  would  it  ? "  was  the 
unexpected  inquiry. 

"No;  I  should  think  it  might  take  rather  less 
than  more,"  returned  Mrs.  Heywood  with  a  smile. 

"  Then,"  continued  Bob,  making  a  bold  plunge  in 
a  sort  of  desperate  manner ;  "  I've  been  a- wondering 
whether  you  'd  let  him  come  here  in  my  place,  and 
I'd  pay  all  I  earn  every  week  for  his  keep." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'd  make  shift  somewhere;  I  shouldn't  care 
for  anything  so  long  as  I  could  see  Johnnie  every 
day,  and  know  as  he  was  happy.  And  oh  !  wouldn't 
he  like  to  be  here  !  why  he'd  get  well  and  strong  in 
this  place  in  no  time ! " 

"  But  though  you  seem  to  think  yon  could  do  with- 
out a  bed  at  nights — only  I  don't  see  how  you  could 

manage  to  sleep  out  of  doors  this  weather " 

began  Mrs.  Heywood,  when  Bob  interrupted  her, 

"  OiT,  I  could  find  some  bam,  or  place  like  that, 
perhaps.  Hay-be  Mr.  Beveron  would  let  me  sleep  in 
his  barn  out  there,  for  I  wouldn't  do  no  barm ;  any- 
how, I  could  manage  somehow ! " 


"But,  supposing  you  could  manage  about  the 
sleeping,  how  should  you  do  about  the  rest  P  for  if 
you  gave  all  your  week's  wages  for  Johnnie,  what 
would  you  have  to  live  upon  yourself  ?  How  would 
you  get  your  own  food  ?  " 

Bob  looked  puzzled  for  a  minute.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  could  not  live  entirely  upon 
air.  But  he  was  not  to  be  daunted.  His  mind  was 
too  much  set  upon  this  plan  of  his ;  and  now  that  he 
had  once  broached  it,  he  seemed  to  desire  it  more 
eagerly  than  ever. 

"  Oh,  I  could  do  upon  very  little;  next  to  nothing 
I  dare  say.  And  p'raps  I  could  work  more  hours,  or 
do  something  in  the  evenings  just  to  earn  a  crust  of 
bread.  I'm  sure  I  could  pick  up  that  somehow;  and 
I  shouldn't  want  nothing  else  if  only  Johnnie  could 
be  here.     Oh,  he  would  like  it  so  ! " 

Bob  waa  looking  eagerly  and  wistfully  at  Mrs. 
Heywood  as  he  spoke,  as  if  all  his  hopes  depended 
upon  her  answer.  But  she  did  not  at  once  give  a 
direct  one.  Laying  her  hand  kindly  on  the  boy's  arm, 
she  said, '"  You're  a  good  brother.  Bob,  to  little 
Johnnie ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  it.  It'll  keep  you  from 
a  deal  of  harm  to  have  always  one  soft  warm  place  in 
your  heart ;  and  as  long  aa  he  is  your  first  thought  and 
care,  and  you  can  put  yourself  aside  for  him,  I  shan't 
fear  much  for  you.  Mr.  Heywood  says  he  never  had 
a  lad  so  steady  and  hard-working,  and  I  expect  little 
Johnnie  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  You're  always  looking 
on  to  being  able  to  make  a  home  for  him,  isn't  that 
it?" 

Bob  nodded  assent,  whilst  his  cheeks  glowed  at 
Mrs.  Heywood's  words  of  praise.  But  after  all,  it 
wasn't  praise  for  himself  but  permission  to  make  that 
exchange  with  Johnnie  which  he  wanted. 

"  Then  may  he  come  here  in  my  place  ?  "  he  asked, 
earnestly.  "'Cause  he'd  be  so  miserable  back  at 
aunt's  without  me !  He'd  be  worse  off  than  he  was 
afore.  He  couldn't  nohow  go  back  thera  all  by 
himself ! " 

"Well,  well,  we'll  consider  what  can  be  done/* 
returned  Mrs.  Heywood.  "But  I  should  have 
thought  the  room  and  bed  up-stairs  waa  large  enough 
for  you  both,"  she  added,  with  a  smile.  "  Yoti  are 
getting  a  big  fellow  I  know,  but  still  I  should  have 
thought  you  two  could  have  managed  there ! " 

"  Do  you  mean ?  "  began  Bob,  with  an  eager 

look,  and  then  stopping  short. 

"  I  mean  that  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  turn  out  to 
sleep  in  bams,  or  any  such  places  as  those  you  seem 
to  have  taken  a  fancy  to.  If  Johnnie  comes  at  all 
you  must  share  your  bed  with  him,  unless,  as  I  said 
before,  you  think  it  wouldn't  be  big  enough  for  you 
both." 

Bob  smiled  at  the  idea,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  I  never 
thought  as  you'd  be  willing  to  take  the  two  of  us ; 
but  Johnnie  would  be  so  good  you'd  scarce  know  he 
was  in  the  house.  Oh,  how  nice  it  would  be  I"  and 
Bob's  eyes  grew  bright  at  the  thought  of  having  his 
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brother  with  hiin  in  that  pretty  little  room  np-stairs. 
How  enug  they  should  be  together  !  How  diiferent 
it  would  be  from  their  late  quarters,  where  they  used 
to  lie  shivering  with  the  cold  in  that  out-house  of 
theirs ! 

But  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject 
then,  as  Mr.  Heywood  came  in  at  that  moment,  and 
his  wife  turned  to  speak  to  him. 

One  fine  af temoon*  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  Bob  was 
at  work  in  the  gprounds,  when  he  heard  the  sounds 
of  carriage  wheels  coming  up  the  drive,  and,  lifting 
his  head  for  a  moment,  he  saw  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Deveron  and  Edgar  returning  from  a  drive.  He  again 
bent  over  his  work,  whilst  the  carriage  drew  up  to 
the  front  door,  and  then  drove  round  to  the  stables. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  ho  heard  his  name  called 
by  Edgar,  who  came  running  towards  him. 

"Bob,  mamma  wants  to  speak  to  you,  so  make 
haste  and  come  to  her.  There  she  is,  walking  towards 
us ;  and  she  has  something  to  tell  you.  Bob.  We've 
been  to  the  hospital  and  seen  Johnnie;"  and  Edgar, 
who  could  no  longer  keep  back  this  piece  of  news, 
turned  to  see  what  effect  it  had  upon  the  other. 

The  latter  looked  surprised  and  pleased  enough 
to  satisfy  the  eager  little  fellow,  and  by  this  time 
they  had  reached  Mrs.  Deveron,  to  whom  Bob  touched 
his  cap,  after  which  he  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"I  dare  say  my  little  boy  has  already  told  you 
where  we  have  been  this  afternoon,"  she  began; 
**  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Johnnie 
is  going  on  well,  and  getting  on  as  fast  as  could  be 
expected.     He  is  a  dear  little  fellow.  Bob." 

How  Bob's  face  lighted  up  at  these  words !  No 
one  at  that  moment  could  have  said  it  was  either 
heavy  or  unpleasing. 

"  And  now  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  yon 
about  Johnnie's  future  prospect,  and  what  he  is  to 
do  when  he  is  well  enough  to  come  out  of  the 
hospital;  for  I  am  quite  interested  in  him,  and  so 
is  my  little  boy  here,"  and  Mrs.  Deveron  glanced 
at  Edgar. 

*'  Yes,"  began  the  child,  "  and  I  want  him  to  come 
and  live  here,  because  you  know.  Bob,  you'd  like  to 
have  him  with  you ;  and  whatever  would  he  do  away 
from  you !" 

"  Yes,  it  would  never  do  to  separate  you  two,  as 
you  stand  so  alone,  and  seem  to  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other,"  said  Mrs.  Deveron ;  "  for  he  told  me  what  a 
g«od  kind  brother  you've  always  been  to  him.  Bob. 
Besides,  he  will  want  good  fresh  air  'and  food  to 
help  him  to  get  up  his  strength,  so  we  must  have 
him  out  here,  at  least  for  a  time,  until  we  see  what 
can  be  done.  I  know  Mrs.  Heywood  will  be  willing 
to  have  him,  for  she  was  talking  about  it  this  morn- 
ing. But  she  must  go  and  see  him  herself,  and  then 
she  will  long  to  bring  him  out  here,  and  do  all  she 
can  for  him.  So  I  shall  propose  her  paying  him  a 
visit  to-morrow." 

''But  if  Johimie  oomes/'  she  went  on,  *'it  must 


be  at  my  expense,  for  you  have  as  m.uch  as  ;oa  eaa 
manage  to  pay  for  yourself.  Mrs.  Heywood  told  me  d 
your  plan,"  added  Mrs.  Deveron,  with  a  smile;  '*bc: 
we  couldn't  allow  any  one  working  for  ua  to  bftre  m 
place  to  sleep  in  at  night,  or  to  be  going  about  half- 
starved  by  day.  But  you  know  if  you  go  on  steadL; 
and  industriously,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  ean 
high^  wages,  and  then  you  can  help  to  maint&i 
little  Johnnie,  and  be  as  independent  as  you  like." 

How  happy  Bob  felt,  when,  after  a  few  m<at  kbi 
pleasant  words  from  Mrs.  Deveron,  he  xetnneJ  » 
his  work,  whilst  Edgar  followed  him,  and  stood  I?, 
chattering  fast,  as  he  told  him  all  about  their  ris: 
to  Johnnie,  and  how  he  had  promised  to  go  and  see 
him  again  if  his  mamma  would  allow  him,  acd 
then  he  would  take  him  one  of  his  picture  books  ^ 
amuse  him. 

"  Perhaps  mamma  will  let  me  go  to-monow  vitk 
Mrs.  Heywood;  I'll  run  and  ask  her." 

And  off  flew  Edgar,  who,  young  as  he  was*  bid 
already  leajrnt  to  feel  and  think  for  others,  and  fonsi 
no  pleasure  so  great  as  that  of  mlzuBteriBg  in  bi* 
little  way  to  those  around  him. 

{To  he  concludecL) 
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THE    QUIYER"    BIBLE    -CLASS 
816.  Quote  a  passage  showing  oar  Lord's  love  to 
Jerusalem. 

317.  Where  do  we  find  Miriam,  the  sister  d 
Moses,  mentioned  as  a  leader  of  the  children  cf 
Israel? 

318.  In  India  it  is  stated  that  serpents  ar« 
ofttimes  found  in  people's  houses.  Quoto  a  paasag^ 
which  implies  that  this  occurred  also  anuMig  C^ 
Jews. 

319.  What  words  in  the  Old  Testameai  caaes^ct^ 
to  those  of  our  Lord  in  Matthew  x.  35,  96  f 

320.  What  reason  did  our  Lord  give  whj  He  ir«9 
not  present  at  the  death  of  LasEarua  ? 


AKSWER8   TO   QUESTIONS  OH   PAOB   78i. 

303.  "Art thou  better  than  populous  S^  that  na 
situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  vetsts  tcizI 
about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the  aea»  and  the  ^^ 
was  from  the  sea?"  (Nahum  iii.  8). 

304.  That  there  should  not  be  left  <aie  stone  upci 
another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down  (Hiik 
xiii.  2). 

305.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  Eiag  d 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xxi.  18,  19). 

806.  Habakkuk  ii.  2. 

807.  One  half  of  their  beards  was  shaven  off,  a&i 
their  garments  were  cut  off  at  th^  middle  (2  Sta. 
X.  4). 

308.  Because  the  scorpion  has  the  pow^  of  roDii^ 
itself  up  into  a  round  ball  similar  to  an  egg. 

809.  "  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  bj  dMj,  ox 
the  moon  by  night "  (Psahn  czzL  6). 
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DESOLATION:    A  PICTURE 


Kf^^OOMING  in  ihadow  tbroogh  the    darfning 
'iWlSj  night. 

•*"  ■      -A  timft-wora  Gostellated  tover  upreara 

Its  boaf  J  front^a  grey  with  weight  of  yean. 
Battered  Mid  erMhed  b;  many  &  long-paat  Sght : 
621 


A  dreary  waste  of  aombre  mtror  and  fan 

Stretches  in  gloomy  eoUtade  around: 
Nor  beaten   track   nor   faintly-echoed 

Tells  avght  of  habit&tion  tbere  of  men : 
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Around  the  walls^  coarse  lank  grass  waves  its  head : 
Now  and  again  the  marsh-frog's  croaking  note 
Disturbs  the  silence  ;  in  the  empty  moat 


A  sentiy  stork  stands  sleeping ;  from  their  bed, 
'Mid  crumbling  stones  by  twining  ivy  wooed. 
Grim  night-owls  gaze  on  Nature's  solitude. 


G.  W. 


THE   GLORY  OF  GOD  AND  THE  GREATNESS  OF  MAN. 


BY    THE    BIT.    JAMES    SPENCI,    D.P.,    AUTHOB    OT     "  HOUB8    WITH    PANIEL/'     ETC.     ETC. 

"  Thus  Baith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  8{/irit,  to  revlTe  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  xeviTe  the  heart  of  the  oontiite  onei.'' 
^Isaiah  iTii.  15. 

•C  m0^^     will       ^  ^    ^  >  ^ 

^ANST  thou,  by  searching,  fin4  out 
God?      Canst    thou   find    out    the 


Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  "  (Job  zi. 
17.)  Thero  is  but  one  reply  to  this 
question  of  Zophar,  the*Naamathite : 
Man  cannot  by  his  own  searching  find  out  God. 
Yain  is  his  boasted  power  of  reason,  and  feeble 
the  flights  of  his  intellect  in  this  grand  pur- 
suit. "The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 
Nor  is  man  alone  in  his  incompetence  .or  this 
sublime  task^  for  angels  partake  of  the  same 
inability;  the  Divine  glory  dazzles  them,  and  they 
have  to  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings  in  the 
presence  of  the  efiulgent  Majesty  of  Jehovah. 

But  what  neither  men  nor  angels  could  do,  God 
Himself  has  done.  He  has  come  forth  from  the 
chambers  of  His  mysterious  self-existence,  and 
revealed  Himself;  He  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
made  His  glory  to  pass  before  us  in  the  grace  and 
gospel  of  His  incarnate  Son.  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  His  person.  But  long  before 
this  personal  embodiment  of  His  character  and 
glory  in  the  Messiah,  there  were  frequent  reveal- 
ings  of  Himself  to  holy  men  of  old,  who  "  spoke  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here,  in 
most  sublime  language,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  He  declares  Himself,  in  terms 
which  have  ministered  consolation  and  imparted 
hope  to  the  children  of  men  in  every  age.  The 
ground  of  this  declaration  seems  to  have  been  the 
unbelief  and  indifference  of  the  people  of  Judah. 
They  evinced  an  awful  hardihood,  in  mocking  God, 
and  practising  the  grossest  idolatry ;  y^t,  notwith- 
standing their  backsliding  and  sin.  He  assures 
them  of  His  willingness  to  receive,  pardon,  and 
save  th&  contrite  and  penitent.  Two  things  are 
here  prominently  brought  before  us :  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  light  of  His  condescension;  and  the 
greatness  of  man  in  the  view  of  his  imperfection. 

I.  The  glory  of  Qod  in  the  light  of  Hia  conde- 
scension.— Condescension  is  a-  relative  term.  That 
which  is  condescension  in  one  person  in  a  certain 
station  of  life,  might  be  no  condescension  in  another 
occupying  a  different  station.  But  here  is  conde- 
scension in  connection  with  infinite  glory.  We 
may  justly  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  "  What  is 


man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  P  and  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  P  "    (Ps.  viii.  4.) 

There  is  the  glory  of  position : — "  The  high  and 
lofty  One ; "  "I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  plaoe." 
These  terms  clearly  express  majesty  and  supremacy. 
Jehovah  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
Feeble  is  human  language  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  glory  and  attributes  of  God.  We  speak  of  the 
king  of  a  country,  and  may  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  dominion,  how  large  so- 
ever it  is,  but  how  can  we  estimate  the  dominion 
or  illustrate  the  supremacy  of  God  so  as  to  com- 
prehend themP  Our  ideas  of  space  may  grow 
from  a  parish  to  a  county,  from  a  county  to  a 
country,  from  a  country  to  a  continent ;  but  how 
can  we  grasp  the  idea  of  illimitable  space  and 
boundless  dominion — of  power  everywhere  dis- 
played, and  presence  everywhere  proved?  Pass 
in  thought  from  the  plain  or  prairie  to  the  hill, 
from  the  hill  to  the  mountain  height,  as  of  some 
Alpine  peak,  which  pierces  the  skies,  and  yonr 
idea  of  expanse  rises  wonderfully.  But  when  yon 
pass  in  imagination  to  some  point  in  the  airy  em- 
pyrean, whence  the  globe  itself  on  which  we  dwell 
is  only  a  speck  aipongst  myriad  worlds  that  roll 
in  inimensity,  the  mind  seems  lost  in  wonder  and 
awe.  Our  notions  of  space  confound  us  with 
their  impressiveness  and  power.  Yet  God  is 
supreme,  above  all,  reighing  in  majesty,  the  high 
and  lofty  One,  dwelling  in  the  high  and  holy 
place.  How  ineffable  His  glory !  Yet  He  dwells 
with  men ! 

There  is  the  glory  of  duration — *'  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity  " — ^a  marvellous 
expression,  which  no  human  power  can  grasp. 
Here  we  are  creatures  of  a  day,  but  Jehovah  is 
for  ever  -and  ever,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
He  inhabits  eternity,  and  fills  it  too.  Go  step  by 
step  up  the  ladder  of  time  until  you  reach  the  top, 
and  then  try  to  gaze  forth  upon  a  past  eternity. 
It  is,  indeed,  confounding  to  feeble  and  finite 
apprehension !  Jehovah  always  has  been.  We 
can  go  back  a  few  years  in  our  own  remembrances. 
In  history  we  can  go  back  to  Calvary,  and  range 
over  eighteen  centuries  with  certainty  and  sure 
footing ;  yea,  we  can  go  back  to  a  hoarier  antiquity 
— ^to  Sinai,  to  the  time  when  the  pyramids  of 
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!Eg7p6  were  still  young  and  when  the  foundations 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  laid,  to  Paradise  and 
Bden  "when  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
and  the  sons  of  God  shoated  for  joy."  Then  Grod 
was,  self-existent,  eternal.  Modem  science  leads 
US  still  farther  back*  amid  cycles  of  unknown  ages, 
when  mysterious  changes  were  proceeding  to 
make  this  globe  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  but 
we  get  no  nearer  the  idea  of  a  past  eternity.  And 
God  always  will  be,  for  He  inhabiteth  eternity. 
When  time  is  no  more,  and  the  heavens  shall  be 
rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  when  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fenrent  heat,  and  all  things  as  now  seen 
shall  have  changed  and  passed  away,  then  Gk)d 
will  be,  without  Tariableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 
He  is  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  immutable. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  us;  panting 
thought  toils  after  it  in  yain.  Tet  this  Grod  is 
oar  Grod,  and  condescends  to  dwell  with  men. 
Here  is  the  glory  of  the  Maker  and  the  greatness 
of  the  creature. 

There  is  also  the  glory  of  character,  described 
in  the  one  designation,  "holy" — "Whose  name 
is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place."  This 
designation  He  has  chosen,  for  His  name  and 
nature  are  one.  In  Jehovah  holiness  is  everything, 
the  goodness  and  perfection  of  His  being,  and  men 
are  summoned  to  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance 
of  it.  The  main  idea,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  our- 
selves, is  His  perfect  separation  and  infinite  distance 
from  all  evil.  What  impurity  is  we  know,  and 
Qod  is  infinitely  removed  from  that;  so  is  He 
from  injustice,  unkindness,  and  eveay  aspect  and 
influence  of  moral  evil — at  an  infinite  distance  from 
alL  None  but  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God, 
"  Yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  His  sight.'' 
The  whole  economy  of  Moses  was  calculated  to 
produce  the  impression  of  the  Divine  holiness ;  the 
idea  of  the  ineffable  purity  of  God  was  pitosent  in 
all  the  arrangements  and  requirements  of  the 
Levitical  law.  The  grandest  proof  of  this  character 
of  Jehovah  is  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Incarnate  Son,  who  was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners,"  and  whose  redemptive 
work  was  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self. The  anthem  of  Moses  at  the  Bed  Sea  found 
its  refrain  in  the  words — "Who  is  like  thee,  0 
Lord,  glorious  in  holiness  P  "  And'  the  anthem  of 
the  angels  in  heaven  is — "  Holy,  holy,  holy- is  the 
Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come "  (Bev.  iv.  8).  The  whole  Church  in  every 
age  is  summoned  to  give  thanks  at  the  remem- 
brance of  His  holiness.  Tet  this  God  of  infinite 
purity  condescends  to  dwell  with  men.  Here  is 
the  glory — the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabits 
eternity,  and  whose  name  is  Holy  visits  the  cen- 
trite  heart,  and  revives  the  spirit  of  the  humble. 
Here,  therefore,  we  see  also— 

II.  The  greatness  of  man  in  view  of  his  imper* 


fection, — His  imperfection  is  suggested  by  the  ( 
word  contrite,  for  we  are  sinners,  and  have  offended 
God,  and  contrition  is  our  right  position  before 
our  Maker  now.  Our  greatness  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  heart,  when  contrite,  is  capable  of  receiving 
Grod  as  its  guest.  There  is  no  greatness  for  us 
like  this  wondrous  capacity  of  our  nature.  Our 
tendency  is  to  find  or  fancy  some  measure  of  glory 
in  association  with  the  rich,  the  learned,  the  great ; 
but  Grod's  presence  with  us  is  our  loftiest  possession 
and  greatest  honour.  Wealth,  learning,  genius, 
may  belong  to  a  man,  and  make  him  great  in  the 
world's  esteem,  but  a  broken  heart  is  by  &r  the 
finest  evidence  of  human  greatness,  the  very 
thing  which  proves  his  degeneracy  and  imper- 
fection, for  it  shows  his  pewer  of  resisting  God 
and  at  the  same  time  his  capability  of  receiving  Him 
again.  The  being  who  can  oppose  the  Divine  will, 
is  the  being  who  is  capable  of  a  living  and  loving 
harmony  with  the  Almighty,  because  he  can  receive 
and  welcome  His  presence.  To  be  conscious  of  our 
imperfection,  and  to  be  contrite,  is  the  first  step 
towards  our  true  greatness. 

I.  Contrition,  then,  is  the  condition  of  greatness. 
Now,  contrition  implies  sin, and  expresses  sorrow; 
humility  is  the  lowly  feeling  flowing,  as  a  habit  of 
mind,  from  such  contrition.  The  one  springs  out 
of  the  other:  the  one  is  the  blossom,  while  the  . 
other  is  the  fruit.  Sin  shows  a  tremendous  power 
— the  power  of  opposing  God — and  is  the  casting 
down  of  Our  glory ;  hence  a  broken  heart  is  the 
first  token  of  a  man's  returning  greatness;  it  is 
the  first  coming  of  the  contrite  prodigal  son  to 
himself,  and  then  returning  to  his  father.  "  The 
sacrifices  of  Qod  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  O  Gk)d,  thou  wilt  not  despise" 
(Ps.  li.  17).  Are  we  not  transgressors?  Are 
we  not  sinful,  prodigal  children?  Are  we  not 
guilty,  and  have  need  of  repentance  ?  For  a  mail 
to  possess  true  greatnes&  is  for  him  first  to  become 
contrite  and  humble,  that  Qod  may  come  in  to 
him.  Who  was  the  gfreater— thePharisee,  boasting 
of  his  good  deeds,  satisfied  with  himself,  and  con- 
scious of  no  spiritual  need;  or  the  publican,  striking 
on  his  breast,  and  crying,  "  God  be  memful  to  me 
a  sinner,"  without  daring  so  much  as  to  lift  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven  ?  God  will*  not  come  to  dwell  with 
men  who  are  not  contrite,  and  who  do  not  feel 
their  need  of  him-  "  To  this  man,"  says  He,  "  will 
I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word"  <Isaiah  Ixvi.  2). 
Bepentance  is  the  beginning,  the  point  from  which 
every  man  must  start  to  reach  the  reality,  con- 
sciousness, and  joy  of  his  own  true  greatness. 
Think  of  it :  not  intellectnal  eminence,  but  con- 
trition ;  not  grasp  of  genius,  but  penitence ;  not 
earthly  honours,  but  humility ;  not  store  of  worldly 
riches>  but  poverty  of  spirit;  then  the  high  and 
lofty  One  will  oome  and  dwell  with  you,  to  shoiv 
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you  His  glory.  This  will  be  greatness,  indeed, 
which,  in  some  sense,  angels  themselres  may  enyy, 
and  it  is  within  your  reach. 

2.  Consider  the  realisation  of  this  true  greatness. 
The  contrite  spirit  is  the  scene  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence. God  manifests  Himself  to  the  humble  soul 
as  He  does  not  to  the  world.  The  broken  heart 
becomes,  through  the  Divine  healing,  a  living 
temple,  where  God  unveils  His  glory,  and  where 
He  condescends  to  dwelL  You  value  the  presence 
with  you  of  a  dear  human  friend,  the  very  beaming 
of  whose  eye  upon  you  lights  up  your  soul  with 
pleasure,  and  with  whom  interchange  of  thought 
gives  you  elevation  and  delight.  What  then 
must  the  in-dwelling  of  the  high  and  lofty  One  be 
to  the  humble  soul  P  '*  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me" — ^the  fellowship 
of  the  Infinite  with  the  finite,  of  the  perfect 
Father  with  the  imperfect  children.  God  gives, 
and  the  contrite  receives;  the  humble  one  longs,  and 
Gk>d  satisfies  and  fills  him  out  of  His  own  fulness. 
This  is  a  privilege  which  cannot  be  described,  and 
which  is  known  only  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  To  be 
penitent  is  to  be  great  *,  to  be  nothing,  that  God 
may  come  in  and  be  everything,  all  that  we  need, 
and  all  that  we  can  desira  The  truly  g^eat  men 
are  those  who  are  habitations  of  God  through  the 
Spirit,  living  temples  of  Him  whose  name  is  Holy. 

The  contrite  spirit  is  the  sphere  of  Divine 
operation—-"  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  Many 
are  the  evil  influences  which  work  in  the  human 
heart  to  distract  it,  deaden  it,  and  accomplish  its 
desolation  and  ruin.  How  blessed  and  glorious  then 
to  have  God — the  God  who  created  us — working 
in  us  '*  to  will  and  to  do  His  good  pleasure ! "  His 
working  is  for  the  true  refreshing  of  the  soul  and 
its  renewal  of  life.  Thus  only  is  it  fortified  against 
all  spiritual  foes,  raised  above  the  world,  and  bound 


up  "in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  God." 
The  influence  of  the  world  is  stupefying  and  de- 
structive; the  in-dwelling  of  God  is  quicken- 
ing, cheering,  purifying ;  it  dispels  darkness,  dis- 
sipates doubt,  casts  out  fear,  and  fills  the  heart 
with  gladness  and  hope.  Man*s  power  may  be 
seen,  as,  alas !  it  is  often  seen,  in  resisting  God 
and  opposing  His  wilL 

This  is  a  tremendous  human  prerogative. 
The  Almighty  rules  among  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
among  the  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  rocks  of  this 
earth,  among  the  material  influences  of  time,  and 
meets  with  no  resistance  to  His  will;  but  man 
has  the  terrible  power  of  resisting  HiuL  On  the 
other  hand,  man's  true  greatness  is  seen  in  his 
capacity  of  receiving  God  and  in  welcoming  Him 
to  reign  within*  so  that  he  may  be  the  Divine 
workmanship  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and, 
bear  again  the  image  of  his  Maker.  Here,  then, 
is  greatness  offered  to  all  the  sinful  and  guilty 
The  glory  of  the  Mighty  God  will  dwell  in  yon  if 
you  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children. 
If  you  are  in  sorrow,  mourning  for  sin,  and  broken- 
hearted, God  Himself  will  visit  you ;  Christ  will 
live  in  you ;  and  though  He  is  King  and  Lord  of 
all*  He  will  make  your  souls,  as  Hia  temples, 
radiant  with  the  tokens  of  His  presence,  and  rich 
in  the  possession  of  His  power  and  beauty;  only 
in  His  indwelling  can  you  realise  the  true  dig- 
nity, or  reach  the  true  destiny  of  your  manhood. 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  "Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted."  Thus  do 
we,  the  feeble,  the  finite,  and  the  fallen,  come  to 
partake  of  the  nature  and  the  fulness  of  the 
Almighty  and  the  Infinite — heirs  of  God  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  way  to  greatness  is 
the  way  of  humility ;  the  way  to  rise  to  the  throne 
is  to  lie  lowly  at  the  footstool. 
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I HB  streets  of  the  Ghetto  are  lofty  and 
narrow.  On  either  side  there  branch 
off  blind  alley  B,in  some  places  not  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  in  width.  They 
seem  to  end  in  nothing,  and  are  inde- 
scribably squalid  and  miserable.  In  some  of  the 
overcrowded  lanes  of  Continental  cities  the  eye  and 
the  nostril  of  the  traveller  are  regaled  with  pots  of 
roses  and  tubs  of  flowering  myrtles  and  oleanders, 
placed  on  the  sills  of  the  windows  or  at  the  sides 
of  the  front  door.  No  such  pleasant  signs  of 
civilisation  greet  one  in  the  Ghetto.  Some  of 
these  lanes  remind  one  irresistibly  of  the  VieoU 


of  Pompeii,  which  are  scarcely  wide  enough  for 
two  people  to  walk  abreast.  The  candlestick,  with 
its  seven  branches,  which  is  flgured  on  the  arch  of 
Titus,  is  often  to  be  seen  over  the  Jewish  door- 
ways, even  in  the  most  uninviting  comers.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  elegantly  furnished  apartments 
concealed  behind  all  this  squalor,  but  the  Jew, 
with  characteristic  timidity,  buries  his  wealth,  and 
enjoys  his  luxuries  in  secret.  One  may  purchase 
almost  acy thing  in  the  quarter,  but  generally  in  a 
damaged  condition— diamonds,  rubies,  and  eme- 
ralds, Venetian  mirrors,  the  laces  of  Seville,  the' 
embroidered  and  gilded  leather  of  Moroooo,  the 
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highly-tempered  blades  of  Toledo,  and  the  diapered 
scimitars  of  Damascas,  all  are  to  be  found  here, 
mingled  ^th  heaps  of  lachrymatories^  mediadval 
ironmongery,  antiquities  real  and  forged,  coins  of 
the  Emperors,  of  recent  manufacture  but  admir- 
ably imitated,  and,  in  short,  the  complete  contents 
of  an  old  curiosity  shop.  A  German  traveller, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hare,  admirably  describes  the 
crowded  precinct,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  a 
forcible  quotation  from  Scripture,  showing  how 
exactly  its  condition  is  a  fulfilment  of  inspired 
prophecy.  "  I  have  often  seen,"  says  he,  "  with  a 
feeling  of  pain,  the  pale,  stooping,  starving  figures 
laboriously  plying  the  needle.  .  .  .  Misery  stares 
forth  from  the  tangled  hair,  and  complains  silently 
in  the  yellow  brown  &ces,  and  no  beauty  of  feature 
recalls  the  countenance  of  Bachel,  Leah,  or  Miriam 
-^nly  sometimes  a  glance  firom  a  deep-sunk 
piercing  black  eye,  that  looks  up  from  its  needle 
and  rags,  and  seems  to  say, '  From  the  daughter 
of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed ;  she  that  was 
great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the 
provinces,  how  is  she  become  tributary!  She 
weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on 
her  cheeks ;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  none 
to  comfort  her ;  all  her  friends  have  dealt  treabher- 
ously  with  her.  They  are  become  her  enemies. 
Judah  haa  gone  into  captivity,  because  of  affliction 
and  because  of  great  servitude;  she  dwelleth 
among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no  rest ;  all  her 
persecutors  overtook  her  between  the  straits. 
How  hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion 
with  a  cloud  in  his  anger ! ' " 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Stillmaa  Hillard,  an 
eminent  American,  corroborates  that  of  the  ob- 
servant German.  "On  entering  the  enclosure,'* 
says  he,  **  the  aspect  of  the  place  and  its  inhabi- 
tants leaves  a  uniform  impression  of  poverty, 
desolation,  and  filth.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dark ;  the  houses,  which  have  a  look 
of  mouldy  decay,  are  crowded  with  life,  so  that  in 
fine  weather  the  occupants  swarm  out  like  bees 
and  sit  on  the  steps  or  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  there  pursue  their  usual  avoca- 
tions. There  are  many  shops,  but  usually  of  a 
humble  class.  The  Jewish  race  is  here  seen  in  its 
saddest  and  lowest  plight,  not  gilded  by  even  a 
ray  of  its  old  glories.  There  is  nothing  that  be- 
tokens the  existence  of  wealth,  and  the  power  that 
wealth  bestows.  There  are  no  dignified  forms ; 
no  keen  and  penetrating  brows;  none  of  those 
beautiful  children  who,  in  other  lands,  remind  the 
Hebrews  of  the  youth  of  their  nation;  none  of 
those  superb  black  eyes  which  blend  the  passion 
of  Judith,  the  softness  of  Esther,  and  the  sadness 
of  Bachel.  The  general  countenance  is  common- 
place, stamped  with  the  impress  of  cares  and 
homely  occupations,  touched  by  no  sparkles  of 
pride  or  hope.    The  complesion  seems  colourless, 


reminding  one  of  plants  that  have  grown  in  the 
dark,  the  result  of  meagre  living,  dark  abodes, 
and  imperfect  ventilation.  The  imagination  of 
D* Israeli  would  find  nothing  here  suggestive  of 
proud  recollections  or  animating  hopes,  but  only 
a  forlorn  and  crushed  life,  which  dwells  in  the 
petty  wants  and  works  of  the  present,  and  borrows 
no  dignity  from  the  past  or  the  future." 

The  author  of  this  paper  visited  Bome  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  found  the 
Ghetto  exactly  as  the  foregoing  travellers  have 
described  it.  Just  at  the  beginning  you  behold  the 
small  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  PiaTito,  bearing  a 
Hebrew  and  Latin  inscription,  which  laments  over 
the  traditional  hardness  of  heart  of  the  Jewish 
race — "All  day  long  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people." 
Hard  by  is  the  chief  synagogue,  comparatively 
speaking  a  handsome  and  well- adorned  building, 
its  splendour  forming  an  honourable  contrast  to 
the  squalor  and  misery  around  it,  and  showing 
that  the  descendants  of  David  still  think  more  of 
the  glory  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  than  that  of 
their  own  private  dwellings.  Reversing  the  order 
of  the  builders  of  St.  Peter's,  the  choir  is  at  the 
west  end ;  but  opposite,  on  the  eastern  wall  is  the 
holy  of  holies.  Unhappily,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  interior,  so  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  accounts  of  others.  On  arriving  at  the 
Pescaria,  or  fish-market,  the  nostril  is  afflicted 
with  fearful  odours  of  fish  in  the  last  stage  of 
putre&otion.  Hard  by  appear  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  a  building  begun  by  Julius 
CsBsar  and  completed  by  Augustus.  The  twelve 
arches  still  standing  on  the  outward  wall  of  the 
auditorium  harmonise  with  the  dirty  surround- 
ings of  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  occupied  by 
tinkers  and  tinsmiths,  and  dealers  in  old  iron  and 
bronze.  Thither  go  the  eognoscetUij,  to  try  and  find 
some  old  Boman  key  or  hinge  or  lamp,  or  the 
fragment  of  a  sword,  or  of  a  rare  marble  or  mosaic, 
of  which,  it  is  said,  the  modem  blacksmiths  always 
keep  a  sufficient  supply ;  while  within  a  short  walk 
is  the  ancient  church  (Santa  Maria  in  Gosmedin), 
the  portico  of  which  contains  a  singular  round 
slab  of  marble,  probably  dating  from  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  something  like  a  human  face,  and 
containing  a  narrow  slit  in  the  centre.  This  hole, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  used  as  an  ordeal  for 
suspected  perjurers,  the  mouth-like  aperture  being 
said  to  dose  upon  the  fingers  of  the  perjured 
person.  A  modem  traveller,  on  visiting  the  spot* 
placed  his  hand  in  the  hole,  and  used  words  to  this 
efiect,  "  The  Jews'  quarter  in  Bome  is  the  cleanest 
and  most  delicious  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;" 
but  the  hocca  deUa  vertto,  for  so  the  disc  is  called^ 
remained  just  the  same  as  before. 

The  Ghetto  is  perhaps  the  most  densely-peopled 
spot  in  any  European  city,  and,  as  we  have  said. 
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it  consists  of  stredts  parallel  to  the  river,  and  con- 
nected by  narrow  lanes.  The  thoroughfare  nearest 
the  river  itself  is  called  Via  de'Fiumari.  Old  Father 
Tiber  is  just  as  uncertain  and  inconsistent  a  river 
as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  Ovid.  He 
overflows  his  banks ;  he  sends  down  great  quanti- 
ties of  dirt-coloured  mud  from  the  upper  country — 
it  is  a  mere  pretence  to  call  this  mud  yellow.  The 
sweepings  of  Regent  Street,  in  London,  turned  into 
the  Regent's  Canal,  and  well  stirred  up,  might  be 
favourably  compared  with  the  Tiber  during  a  flood. 
The  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains generally  precedes  these  inundations.  The 
first  bad  effects  of  them  is  felt  in  the  Jewish 
quarter.  The  street  and  alleys  nearest  the  river 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  mud,  mingled  with 
sewage  filth,  varying  wich  tho  height  and  extent 
of  the  inundation.  It  might  be  presumed  that 
such  a  catastrophe  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  point  of  fact 
it  seems  to  exercise  no  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  locality.  This  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes.  First,  to  the  frequent  ablutions  of  the 
people,  who  are  for  the  most  part,  nominally  at 
least,  Pharisees  of  the  straitest  sect.  They  practise 
the  custom  of  washing  their  hands  and  feet  before 
their  meals — a  custom  so  strictly  commanded 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, that  to  neglect  it  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Hammond,  to  be  held  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 
^He  that  taketh  meat  with  unwashen  hands/' 
says  one  of  their  rabbis,  "is  worthy  of  death." 
The  same  custom  was  observed  before  offering  a 
sacrifice.  It  was  also  usual  in  old  times  to  ofibr 
water  io  a  stranger  to  wash  his  feet,  and  where 
the  host  wished  especially  to  welcome  a 'stranger, 
he  washed  that  stranger's  feet  himself.  It  was  a 
studied  slight  to  our  blessed  Redeemer  when  the 
Pharisee  neglected  to  perform  this  customary 
duty.  This  healthiness  has  also  been  partly 
attributed  to  their  copious  use  of  olive  oil,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  an  article  of  diet.  On  this 
point,  I  regret  to  state,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  reliable  particulars.  Another  cause, 
much  more  readily  appreciable,  is  the  habit  they 
practise  of  whitewashing  their  houses  on  the  re- 
turn of  their  great  festivals. 

Should  the  brilliant  plans  of  Garibaldi  for  the 
deflection  of  the  Tiber  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
port  at  Fiumicino  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean be  carried  into  effect,  the  probability  is 
that  the  Tiber  will  no  longer  overflow  its  banks, 
unless  the  works  are  permitted  to  get  out  of  repair. 
The  alluvis^  deposits  of  the  Tiber  cause  the  delta 
at  its  mouth  to  advance  on  an  average  upwards  of 
twelve  feet  annually;  thus  any  port  has  a  tendency 
to  silt  up.  The  channel  into  the  sea  must  be  kept 
open  by  artificial  means.  Now,  if  when  the  snows 
melt  on  the  Apennine  and  Alban  mountains,  the 


rising  waters  can  be  turned  aside  by  a  weir  or 
dyke,  and  sent  by  a  straight  canal  to  Fiumicino, 
the  hope  is  that  the  scour  will  keep  open  the 
mouth  of  the  new  harbour,  while  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  regulated  by  sluices,  will  still  remain 
to  fill  the  ancient  channel,  and  prevent  any  incon- 
venience from  being  felt  in  Rome  itself.  In  such 
a  case,  the  healthiness  of  the  Ghetto  would  be 
materially  increased.  But  the  realisation  of  the 
plan  is  at  present  problematical,  chiefly  en  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  Italian  exchequer.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that,  if  only  the  course  of  the  river  as 
it  passes  through  Rome  could  be  dried  up  for  a 
twelvemonth,  the  spoils  to  be  recovered  buried 
deep  beneath  its  alluvial  bed  would  amply  suffice 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  But  what 
capitalist  would  be  inclined  to  advance  money 
upon  the  contingency  P 

It  may  be  naturally  inquired,  why  should  the 
Ghetto  at  Rome  have  been*  selected  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  inspired  prophecy  oonoem- 
ing  the  perpetuation  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate 
people,  and  the  bitter  wrongs  they  have  endured 
from  Christian  and  Mahomedan  powers,  when  the 
same  evidence  might  have  been  obtained  by  a 
short  and  compendious  description  of  their  adven* 
tures  in  many  centres  of  population,  as,  for  instance 
London  P   The  answer  is,  that  just  as  biography  i& 
a  more  pointed  instrument  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion than  history  with  its  impalpable  generalisa- 
tions, so   by  considering  a  limited  precinct  like 
the  Ghetto  in  detail  the   mind  of  the  reader  is 
more  likely  to  be  informed  and  impressed.    Bnt 
what  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  strange  and  pecu- 
liar race  P    Standing  on  the  Appian  Way,  on  the 
very  blocks  of  lava  which  St.  Paul  might  have 
trodden,  and  musing  over  all  that  Israel  lost  in 
rejecting  the  Messiah,  the  traveller  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  time  is  shortly  coming  nrhen  they 
will  look  with  the  eye  of  reveroit,  regretfal,  peni- 
tential love  on  Him  whom  they  formerly  pierced, 
and,  as  St.  Paul  argues,  "  If  the  fall  of  them  has 
been  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing 
of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more 
their  fulness  P    If  the  casting  away  of  them  has 
been  the  reconciling  of  the  worlds  what  shall  the 
receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the  dead?" 
Well  might  the  eloquent  apostle  snm  up  his  pre- 
diction concerning  the  final  conversion  and  salra- 
tion  of  Israel  with  tfie  magnificent  apostrophe, 
addressed  to  the  Christians  at  Rome — ''Oh,  the 
depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out !    For  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  P    Or  who  hath  been 
His  counsellor  P    Or  who  hath  first  given  to  Him, 
and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  P    For 
of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all 
things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen." 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCBIPTUItE  STORIES.     Second  Sebies.     No.  16.    Two  Miracles. 


Chapter  to  he  read — St.  Mark  v.  (part  of). 

^INTRODUCTION.  Children  must  have 
noticed  how  Christ  went  to  all  classes  of 
people.  Let  them  name  some.  Also  re« 
mind  of  the  women  who  were  Hia  friends, 
Mary  Magdalene,  from  whom  went  seven  devils,  the 
two  sisters  of'  Lazarus,  who  were  they  ?  To-day 
shall  read  of  two  persons  coming  to  Him — a  ruler 
and  a  poor  woman. 

I.  The  Ruler's  Dauohtes  Raised.  (Read  Mark 
V.  22 — 24,  35 — 13.)  What  was  ruler's  name  ?  (See 
Luke  viii  41).  How  would  he  know  Christ  ?  Now  the 
people  throng  Him  again.  What  had  seen  Him  do  ? 
Were  always  wanting  Him  to  do  miracles.  He  would 
not  do  them  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  would 
gladly  give  relief  to  those  in  distres&  Now  comes 
Jairus,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue;  what  is 
his  request  ?  What  a  sad  tale — a  little  girl,  twelve 
years  old  (see  ver.  42),  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 
What  was  Christ  asked  to  do  ?  Did  He  ever  lay  His 
hands  on  people?  Remind  of  the  children  being 
brought  to  Him ;  of  His  touching  the  leper  (Matt, 
viii.  3) ;  putting  His  hands  on  the  blind  man  (John 
ix.  6);  &o.  What  did  Jesus  do  at  onoeP  He 
never  refused  Bu<h  an  appeal,  and  now  all  the  people 
-went  with  Him.  What  a  crowd  in  the  street;  He 
can  hardly  move ;  we  shall  see  presently  what  hap- 
pened ;  now  we  follow  to  the  ruler's  house.  Who  are 
those  hurrying  to  meet  them  ?  They  are  'servants 
from  the  ruler's  house.  What  is  the  news  ?  Is  the 
child  better  or  worse?  Alas!  she  is  dead;  it  is 
no  use,  they  say,  troubling  this  clever  doctor  any 
more — ^it  is  all  over.  Never  had  they  heard  of  a 
dead  person  being  raised;  He  might  have  healed 
her  if  He  had  come  in  time,  but  it  is  now  too  late ; 
He  need  not  be  troubled  to  come  to  the  house. 
But  what  does  Christ  say?  Only  believe.  Now 
they  reach  the  house.  Whom  do  they  find  ?  Hired 
mourners,  according  to  the  castom  of  the  country, 
already  assembled.  To  the  eye  of  God  death  is  only 
a  long  sleep,  from  which  all  wiU  wake  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment  It  pleased  Christ  to  waken  this 
child  sooner.  What  did  the  people  do  when  they 
heard  what  He  said?  Why  this  laugh  of  scorn? 
Whom  did  He  take  into  the  room?  The  two 
parents,  the  three  chosen  apostles — which  were 
they  ?  Now  picture  the  wondrous  scene :  the  chUd 
lying,  pale  and  dead,  on  the  bed;  the  weeping  parents ; 
the  expectant  disciples ;  the  Saviour,  calm  and  com- 
passionate, standing  by  the  bed-side ;  He  takes  the 
child  by  the  hand — how  cold  h^  hand  would  feel — 
He  speaks,  "Arise!"  Now  life-blood  once  more 
rushes  through  veins ;  her  eyes  open,  looks  around, 
sees  parents,  gets  up,  walks  about  the  room,  goes  up 
to  them.    They,  filled  with  greatest  wonder,  forget  | 


that  she  must  be  hungry ;  Christ  orders  some  food 
for  her,  and  bids  them  keep  the  news  quiet,  lest  they 
should  throng  Him  unduly. 

Paactical  Lessons.  (1)  Chrisfs  poiser  over  dectth. 
The  ruler  and  his  friends  believed  in  His  power  while 
life  still  remained,  but  not  afterwards.  As  with 
natural  life  so  with  spiritual  life.  Christ  not  only 
sustains,  but  gives  life  (see  Eph.  ii.  1).  He  can 
cause  dead  soul  to  hear  His  voice,  and  it  can  live. 
Remind  of  conversion  of  Saul,  of  gaoler  of  Fhilippi 
(Acts  zvi.  31),  and  others.  (2)  Christ's  tenderness. 
Notice  how  gentle  throughout,  no  rebuke  to  father ; 
simply  says,  "Only  believe."  Takes  child  by 
hand,  lifts  her  up,  orders  food  to  be  given.  Shows 
was  a  man  like  ourselves.  Has  same  tender  feeling^ 
now;  therefore  we  may  go  to  Him  still  with  bold- 
ness (Heb.  iv.  15). 

II.  The  Woxak  Healed.  (Read  25 — 34.)  De- 
scribe the  crowd  pressing  round  Christ  on  way  to 
ruler's  house;  who  wanted  to  get  near  Him ?  What 
was  the  matter  with  the  woman  ?  Notice  that  she 
had  only  heard  of  Christ;  perhaps  never  seen  Him  do 
one  miracle ;  still  she  believed.  What  did  she  do  ? 
What  happened  immediately?  What  did  Christ 
esL-y?  Did  not  He  know  who  touched  Him?  Yes, 
but  wanted  public  confession  of  Him.  What  did 
the  woman  do  then  ?  Confessed,  i.e.,  told  her  tale, 
how  she  believed  in  her  heart,  came  near,  touched 
Him,  was  made  whole.  How  did  she  feel?  Like 
Peter,  after  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  8),  fearful  of 
being  in  immediate  presence  of  God.  How  did 
Christ  encourage  her  ?  Bade  her  go  in  peace ;  be  of 
good  cheer ;  her  faith  had  saved  her. 

Practical  Lessons.     (1)  The  power  of  faith.    This 

woman  believed  after    hearing  of  Christ.      Faith 

Cometh  of  hearing  (Rom.  z.  17).    We,  too,  have 

heard  all  our  lives — by  God's    word,  by  sermons, 

books,  &C.    Have  we  ever  honestly  sought  Christ,  put 

trust  in  Him,  asked  Him  to  forgive  the  past,  and  to 

help  for  the  future?    This  is  true  faith.     (2)  The 

duty  of  pubUc  comfeesion  of  Christ.     He  expected  this 

woman  to  acknowledge  her  being  made  whole.   So  He 

does  still  (see  Rom.  x.  10).  All  healed  by  Christ  were 

called  upon  either  to  follow  Him  or  to  tell  others 

about  Him.      So  now,  cannot  be  secret  disciples. 

Must  publicly  acknowledge  Him  and  tell  others  of 

Him ;  so  shall  be  blessed  ourselves  and  be  a  blessing 

to  others. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  How  many  people  did  Christ  raise  to  life  ? 

2.  Which  disciples  went  with  Him  ? 

3.  Describe  the  raising  the  child  to  life. 

4.  What  lessons  does  this  miracle  teach  us  ? 

5.  Describe  the  conduct  of  the  woman. 

6.  What  two  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 
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CHAPTER  LIX 
E  de  L'lsles  did  rot  at  thie 
tjme  remain  very  loog  in 
Puds.  The;  had  already 
organised  many  datiea  and 
ocoapationa  for  themselves 
in  their  own  home,  to  which 
they  were  aniioaa  to  re- 
turn, ud  Bertraud  adhered 
minatjon  not  so  much  ut  to 
rant  again  while  be  remained 
itrf  — his  lionoiirable  nature 
revolted  by  her  former  eon- 
Ithongh  he  had  honMtly  for- 
giiea  auz,  aiid  Bcoepted  in  thewy  Mary's 
II  of  the  change  that  had  passed  over  her, 
be  still  was  noable  to  tiiink  of  her  otherwise  than  as 
the  false  and  dangercras  Lorelei  who  had  been  the 
BOnrce  of  so  nuoh  miaery  to  John  Pemberton  as  well 
as  to  himself  and  hia  wife.  Uaiy  felt  convinoed  that  a 
single  interview  between  him  and  Lurline,  soch  as 
she  now  was,  would  be  soffloient  to  change  hia  im- 
pression of  her  altogether ;  bvt  she  did  not  prssa  it 
during  their  ata;  in  Paris,  for  she  thought  tJiere 
might  be  a  better  opportnni^  for  eooh  a  meetiog 
jnst  before  Lanra'a  final  deputure  from  France,  if  it 
was  deoided  that  she  was  to  T^<Hn  h«r  husband. 
She  had  given  a  real  proof  of  her  entire  repentance 
by  writiug  homblyto  Mr.  Brant  to  ask  him  to  reoeive 
her  book  again,  and  she  waa  waiting  now,  in  great 
anxiety,  for  the  answer,  which  she  hoped  would  net 
be  very  long  delayed.  Mary  could  aee  that  Lnrline 
felt  Bertnnd's  avoidance  of  her  most  keenly,  bnt  no 
words  passed  between  them  on  the  eul^eat,  and  they 
parted,  at  last,  without  knowing,  in  the  uncertainly 
as  to  Laura's  future,  whether  they  would  ever  meet 
again.  Bertiand  and  Mary  did  not,  however,  retnm 
home  alone,  Charlie  Davenant  went  with  them  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  Cbttean  do  L'Isle,  and  they 
were  obo  accompanied  by  Valerie  and  aome  of  her 
little  brotbers  and  sisters,  as  it  was  thought  that  a 
month  or  two  in  the  fr«eh  country  air  might  do  ' 
mnoh  towards  the  restoraticn  of  their  health,  which  ' 
had  necessarily  suffered  greatly  dnring  the  siege.  I 
We  And  the  whole  happy  party  asaembled  together 
one  bright  antnmn  day,  in  the  flower  garden  at 
Oilteaa  de  L'Isle,  when  the  warm  sunshine  was 
streaming  down  on  the  gay  blosaoms,  whieh  testified 
by  their  blooming  iqtpearaBce  to  the  eare  bestowed 
on  tbeir  culti^tion  bj  the  yonng  wife  of  the  comte. 
Mary  waa  seated  there  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and 
they  were  watching  witii  some  amusement  a  merry 
scene  whioh  was  being  enacted  before  their  eyes.  A 
hnge  Newfoundland  dog — the  very  embodiment  of 
lazy  good-nature— waa  being  led  aloi^;  the  graaa 
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in  a  meet  demure  manner  by  Doretto  Brunot,  whila 
her  little  brother  Jacques,  seated  astride  on  his  back, 
was  shouting  wildly  to  the  animal  in  the  hope  of 
accelerating  his  pace ;  despite  of  the  fact  that  hia 
hands  ware  firmly  entwined  in  the  shaf^y  hair,  ha 
position  was  by  no  means  secnre,  partly  on  accooit 
of  his  own  violent  st»to  of  excitement,  and  partly 
beoanse  the  good  old  dog  every  now  and  then  mani- 
fested a  strong  desire  to  rid  himself  of  his  tronble- 
some  burden  by  railing  over  on  his  back.  Jacques 
wonld  hare  made  an  ignominious  descent  from  hit 
unwilling  steed  more  than  once  had  he  not  been 
upheld  by  Charlie  Davcnant,  who  was  walking  gaily 
by  bis  Bid& 

On  the  gravel  path,  at  a  ehnt  distance  from  thia 
gronp,  the  pretty  little  figure  of  Valerie  Bninot  was 
to  be  seen  paoing  slowly  to  and  fro  while  she  read 
with  great  earnestness  from  a  book  she  brid  ia  her 
baud-  She  had  at  all  times  a  duuming  face,  from 
the  miusnal  beauty  of  her  large  luminooa  eyes,  and 
her  rosebud  mouth  so  full  of  Under  ezpreasion,  hot 
ou  tbis  day  she  seemed  to  look  especially  winning,  with 
the  sunlight  falling  on  her  long  soft  hair,  which  was 
drawn  hack  from  her  forehead,  and  fioatod  over  her 
shoulder*  in  ehining  masBes.  Charlie  Davenant  kept 
glancing  towards  her  oonstantly  while  he  attended 
to  Jacqaes*  imperative  demanda  for  a«dstaiice,  and 
when  at  last  the  expected  catastrophe  occurred,  and 
the  dog  finally  suoceeded  in  lying  down,  while  the 
discomforted  rider  rolled  oS  unhort  on  the  turf,  be 
picked  np  the  little  boy  with  very  nncvremonioui 
haste,  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  telling  Doretto  that 
she  must  take  eare  of  her  brotiMC  now,  be  daitsd 
away  to  Valerie's  side. 

Bertrand  and  Mary  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
smile.  "Valerie  is  a  charming  little  neatni«  cer- 
tainly," said  Bcrtrand,  as  he  watehed  them,  "and 
I  believe  she  wiU  be  really  beautiful  whoi  she  grows 
up,  bnt  in  the  meantime  it  does  seem  strange  to 
see  that  tall  fellow  entirely  devoted  to  a  child  so 
mnoh  younger  than  himseU." 

"It  hardly  appears  so  to  me  now,"  said  Mary, 
"because  I  am  oenvinoed  that  it  ia  really  a  genuine 
and  lasting  attachment  which  he  feels  for  bet.  I 
quite  believe  that  if  all  goee  well  he  will  fnlfil  hi) 
intention  of  coming  book  fit>m  Austialia  to  Biairy 
her  when  she  is  old  enough." 

"  If  he  does,  my  Mary,  it  will  be  in  a  great  measam 
beeanse  your  training  and  companionship  have  made 
her  in  some  degree  like  ycnreelf,  he  UH  me  at 
much  one  day  when  he  waa  speaking  of  her." 

"Bnt  do  yen  not  remember  nurse  Pairy  teBing 
us  how  greatly  he  was  struck  with  dear  Valerie  the 
very  first  time  he  saw  her  ?  " 

"  Yes;  uodonbtedly  that  wm 
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his  admiration ;  bat  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
going  on  to  contemplate  marriagre  with  her  some  day, 
if  ho  had  not  found,  on  farther  acquaintance,  that 
her  mind  and  character  really  resembled  yours." 

"  Well,  the  origin  of  his  affection  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  consequence,  if  only  he  will  remain  constant 
to  her  till  they  can  really  bo  united.  I  think  they 
would  both  have  every  prospect  of  happiness." 

"  But  what  would  his  people  say  P  Valerie  is 
hardly  his  equal  in  social  position." 

"  I  think  it  is  just  one  of  those  rare  cases,  where  a 
disadvantage  of  that  sort  would  not  be  of  the  slightest 
practical  importance.  Valerie  is  a  perfect  lady  both 
in  mind  and  manner  already,  child  as  she  is,  and 
Charlie's  relations  would  soon  feel  satisfied  on  that 
point  when  they  came  to  know  her ;  moreover,  they 
would  find,  since  it  is  quite  settled  that  he  is  to  be 
a  sheep  farmer  in  Australia,  that  she  will  be  quite 
the  most  suitable  and  usefnl  wife  he  coald  have. 
Valerie  inherite  from  her  French  father  and  Engli^ 
mother  the  best  qualities  of  both  nations ;  she  has 
all  the  talent  and  quickness,  in  household  matters 
which  an  education  in  Fzaoce  was  certain  to  give 
her ;  while  she  is  as  steady  and  thoughtful  and  well* 
informed  for  her  age  as  she  con^d  have  been  made 
by  the  most  solid  instruction  in  England." 

"  It  certainly  seems  as  if  it  might  prove  a  really 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  them  some  day ;  in  the 
meantimo  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  heart-rending 
parting  between  them,  when  he  is  obliged  to  start 
on  his  long  journey,  for  it  is  plain  enough  that  their 
affi^ction  is  mutual." 

"  Oh  yes ;  poor  Valerie  has  given  him  all  her  little 
heart  quite  openly  and  honestly.  She  was  attracted 
to  him  first  because  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Fcmber ton's,  whose  memory  she  reveres  as  a  sort  of 
saint,  but  very  soon  Charlie's  kindness  and  tender 
care  of  her  won  all  her  love  to  himself.  They  have 
already  decided  that  they  are  to  correspond  regularly 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  then  he  is  to  come  and 
take  her  back  with  him  to  Australia  as  his  wife." 

"  They  appear  to  have  settled  it  all  quite  system* 
atically,"  said  B&trand^  laughing;  "but,  Mary,  I 
can  see  you  are  very  impatient  for  the  poetn^an.  to 
arrive  by  the  glances  yon  are  casting  along  the 
avenue.  Do  you  expect  a  decisive  letter  from  Lurline 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Tes,  there  has  just  been  time  for  her  now  to 
have  an  answer  from  Mr.  Brant,  and  if  she  heard 
from  him  by  the  last  mail,  this  post  ought  to  bring 
me  tidings  from  her  of  the  result  of  her  efforts  for 
a  reconciliation." 

"  Do  you  expect  his  reply  to  be  favourable  ?  " 

"I  do  indeed;  I  feel  sure  he  will  gladly  accept 
her  offer  to  go  to  him.  She  skewed  me  the  first 
letter  he  wrote  to  her  from  America,  and  it  was 
evident  that  since  he  had  got  settled  employment  he 
was  very  anxious  te  establish  himself  respectably, 
and  to  have  again  a  real  home  of  his  own.    I  am 


quite  convinced,  Bertrand,  from  all  Mr.  Brant  said 
in  that  letter  that  he  was  much  more  merely  rash 
and  reckless  than  actually  dishonest,  and  I  think  he 
may  do  well  now  in  all  ways,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  Laura  should  not  live  comfortably  with 
liim." 

"  It  is  certainly  in  his  favour  that  he  has  accepted 
so  humble  a  situation  as  that  of  a  merchant's  derk, 
considering  that  he  lived  almost  like  a  prince  in 
Italy,  and  no  doubt  his  talents  and  eTpe.ienoe  will 
enable  him  to  rise  to  some  better  position  ultimately; 
but  how  will  Laura  like  the  dull  quiet  life  she  most 
necessarily  lead  in  such  a  position  ?  I  should  think 
her  wonderful  conversion,  snch  as  you  have  described 
it  to  me,  can  hardly  have  altogether  destroyed  the 
longing  for  society  and  amusement  which  seemed 
engrained  in  her  chaxacter." 

"  It  has  at  least  made  her  wish  very  much  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  might  arise 
from  it.  She  told  me  she  should  prefer  a  quiet  and 
retired  existence  now,  because  she  should  be  afraid 
to  trust  herself  amid  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  lest 
in  any  way  they  led  her  to  fall  back  into  the  erroia 
she  has  abjured." 

*\  That  is  certainly  as  great  a  proof  as  she  could 
give  of  the  marvellous  change  that  has  been  wrought 
in  her;  but  there  is  the  postman,  Hary,"  added 
Bertrand,  "  so  now  you  will  know  what  Mr.  Branf  s 
answer  has  been." 

A  servant  came  hurrying  towards  them  with  the 
letters,  and  there,  as  they  expected,  was  one  for  the 
Oomtesse  de  L'Isle  in  Luxline's  well-known  hand- 
writing. 

"-I  snppose  I  may  see  it  too,"  said  Bertrand, 
putting  his  arm  round  Mary,  and  drawing  her  deser 
to  him,  so  that  they  could  read  the  closely-written 
pages  together.  

CBULPTEE  LX. 

Thb  letter  from  Mrs.  Brant  proved'  to  be  one  which 
fulfilled  Maxy's  anxious  hopes  for  her  friend  to  the 
fullest  extent ;  it  was  loQg,  and  cheerfully  written, 
evidently  under  the  inflnence  of  brighter  prospects 
than  poor  Lurline  had  known  for  many  a  day.  She 
stated  that  her  husband's  expected  answer  had 
arrived,  and  that  he  had  gladly  and  thankfully 
accepted  her  offer  of  going  to  him,  and  her  assurance 
that  she  would  be  contented  with  the  quiet  hmnble 
position  which  was  all  he  could  promise  her  in  his 
new  home  ;  it  seemed  that  the  news  of  the  birth  of 
his  child  had  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight  to 
him,  and  he  dwelt  much  in  his  letter  o'n  the  pleasure 
it  would  be  to  him  to  feel  that  he  now  had  a  son  to 
work  for  as  weU  as  a  wife.  Laura  said  that  he 
assured  her  he  would  do  his  beat  to  make  a  happy 
home  for  her,  and  that  he  was  already  giving  all  bis 
spare  time  to  prepare  it  for  her  reception,  and  that 
he  entreated  her  most  earnestly  not  to  delay  her 
arrival  a  day  longer  than  she  oeold  help,  as  the  utter 
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ioncliness  in  which  he  was  living  was  very  trying. 
"In  short/'  continued  Lurline,  "  his  whole  letter  is 
so  warmly  and  kindly  written  that  I  have  begun  to 
believe  for  the  first  time  that  my  hnsband  really  h^s 
had  a  great  deal  of  affection  lor  me  all  along,  and 
that  it  has  been  entirely  my  fault  that  we  were  so 
criserable  together  during  the  first  year  of  oar 
marriage.  I  think  it  so  good  of  him  to  have  been 
able  to  love  such  a  one  as  I  was  then«  that  my 
heart  is  quite  filled  with  gratitude  towards  him ;  and 
I  think  when  I  know  and  understand  him  better,  as 
I  hope  to  do  in  future,  I  shall  not  find  it  difficult 
to  feel  as  tenderly  towards  him  as  a  true  wife 
should,  nni  to  give  him  not  only  all  the  help  and 
comfort  in  my  power,  but  the  affection  also  which 
will  make  my  duties  light  and  pleasant  to  myself." 

Liuri  then  went  on  to  say  that  she  intended  to 
join  her  husband  at  once,  and  that  she  felt  sure  it 
was  the  course  her  wise  Mary  would  advise.  There 
vras  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  Marseilles  in  a  few 
days,  which  would  take  hear  to  the  port  nearest  to 
Mr.  Brant's  new  home  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  she  had  already  taken  her  passage  in 
it,  and  would  be  on  her  way  to  the  port  by  the  time 
her  letter  reached  Mary.  Her  next  piece  of  informa- 
tion S3mewha!>  surprised  the  de  L'Isles,  for  she 
announced  that  her  good  and  kind  nurse,  Mrs.  Parry, 
had  determined  to  make  the  voyage  with  her,  as  both 
she  and  the  baby  were  still  in  very  delicate  health ; 
but  the  arrangement  had  only  been  made  on  the 
distinct  understanding,  that  so  soon  as  the  faithful 
old  woman  had  seen  Laura  safe  into  her  husband's 
care,  she  was  to  return  to  France,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  her  days  at  ChAteau  de  L'Isle,  as  she  was  fully 
determined  that  no  one  should  be  tho  nurse  and 
friend  of  Mary's  children  in  the  years  to  come 
excepting  herself.  Laura  eaded  her  letter  with 
ardent  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Maiy  de  L'Jsle  for 
all  that  she  had  done  for  her,  affirming  that  she 
owed  her  more  than  life  itself,  and  adding  that  she 
had  one  most  longing  wish,  which,  if  it  were  possible, 
she  prayed  her  to  gratify,  and  that  was,  that  she 
might  see  her  once  again  before  they  parted  for 
ever  in  this  world. 

"  Oh,  Bertrand  i "  exclaimed  Mary, "  it  would  pain 
me  very  much  to  refuse  Laura  this  last  request,  after 
all  that  has  passed  between  us  in  the  days  that  are 
gone.  I  should  ao  like  to  go  to  Marseilles  to  take 
leave  of  her,  if  there  is  time  for  us  to  arrive  there 
before  the  vessel  sails.  You  would  not  refuse  to  take 
me  there  I  am  sure." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  never  refuse  you  anything, 
my  Mary,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  but  let  me  see  irhat 
date  she  names  for  her  departure,"  he  added,  referring 
to  the  letter :  "  yes,  I  think  we  could  just  manage  to 
arrive  there  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
sailing  of  the  ship,  so  if  you  do  not  think  the  journey 
would  fatigue  you  too  much,  my  darling,  yon  shall 
have  your  wish.    I  shall  be  glad  for  another  reason 


that  you  should  see  Lurline.  I  do  not  mean  her  to 
go  back  empty-handed  to  her  husband,  as  I  think  we 
might  try  to  spare  her  that  mortification  at  least,  so 
we  will  arrange  that  you  should  entrust  nurse  Parxy 
with  a  sum  of  money  which  she  can  give  to  Mrs. 
Brant  as  your  farewell  gift,  when  you  are  out  of 
reach  of  any  unnecessary  thanks  on  her  part ;  but, 
Mary,  I  wish  I  could  take  you  to  Marseilles  without 
being  obliged  to  have  an  interview  with  Laura 
myself.    I  think  it  might  be  easily  managed." 

"  Oh  no,  Bertrand !  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to 
meet  her  now  for  this  last  time ;  it  would  pain  her 
very  much  if  you  did,  and  indeed  she  is  so  completely 
changed  that  when  once  yon  have  seen  her  again, 
you  will  find  her  quite  dissociated  in  your  mind  from 
any  unpleasant  reminiscences  of  the  past.  I  want 
you  to  part  on  friendly  terms  with  her,  dearest ;  it 
will  be  so  much  happier  for  us  all  that  everything 
relating  to  our  former  acquaintance  with  her  should 
now  be  forgiven  and  forgotten." 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  as 
you  generally  are ;  and,  although  I  do  not  feel  even 
now  that  I  could  have  consented  to  keep  up  an 
acquaintanoe  with  one  who  was  once  at  least  the 
Lorelei  of  Chiverley,  I  do  not  ol^ect  to  this  one 
last  interview,  which  can  never  be  repeated,  so  it 
shall  be  as  you  desire." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  dearest  Bertrand ;  you  have 
gratified  my  last  remaining  wish  as  regards  poor 
Lurline,  and  now  I  will  go  at  once  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  journey." 

There  was  just  time  to  let  Laura  and  Mrs.  Parry 
know  by  telegram  of  the  pleasure  that  awaited  them, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  meeting  would  be  best 
ensured  if  it  took  place  on  board  the  vessel  just 
before  it  started.  It  proved  in  the  end  that  the 
interview  could  only  be  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  Bertrand  and  Mary  had  at  first  intended,  for 
the  ship  sailed  earlier  than  was  expected,  and  a  few 
minutes  was  all  that  they  were  able  to  spend 
together ;  it  was  sufficient,  however,  to  remove  from 
the  minds  of  all  concerned  the  last  trace  of  bitter  or 
painful  feeling  in  connection  with  their  former 
acquaintance,  and  each  one  of  them  looked  back  to 
it  long  years  afterwards  with  pleasure  and  thank- 
fulness, for  in  this  world  they  never  met  again. 

The  fair  autumn  morning  was  very  lovely,  with  a 
bright  sun  and  a  sea  smooth  as  ciystal,  when 
Bertrand  and  Mary  de  L'Isle  put  off  from  the  port  of 
Marseilles  in  a  small  boat,  and  boarded  the  outward- 
bound  Tsesel  where  she  lay  just  ready  to  start. 
They  were  soon  on  the  deck,  and  as  they  passed 
along  towards  the  poop  where  the  passengers  were 
collected,  they  saw  nurse  Parry,  with  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  standing  by  the  side  of  a  quietly-dressed 
lady-Hke  person,  in  whom  Bertrand  completely  failed 
to  recognise  the  brilliant  Lorelei  of  his  recoUeetion. 
With  an  involuntary  start  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  fixedly  at  her  before  he  could  satisfy 
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himself  that  it  was  indeed  I^anra  Wyndham  he 
beheld.  The  beanty  which  had  depended  so  much 
on  her  artful  fascination  of  look  and  manner  had 
almost  quite  disappeared,  and  she  seemed  many 
years  older  than  she  had  appeared  to  be  before  her 
marriage,  but  she  had  now  a  thoughtful  pleasing 
expression  of  countenance  and  a  quiet  grace  of  moye* 
ment  which  was  wholly  without  affectation. 

Laura  came  forward  with  evident  timidity  and 
embarrassment,  and  though  she  embraced  Mary 
warmly  she  seemed  quite  unable  to  raise  her  eyes  to 
Bertrand's  face,  while  a  crimson  flush  dyed  her 
cheek  at  the  sight  of  him;  any  rancorous  feelings 
which  he  might  have  retained  vanished  at  once 
when  he  saw  her  so  gentle  and  meek,  and,  taking 
her  hand  kindly,  he  told  her  he  had  come  to  wish 
her  all  possible  happiness  in  her  new  home.  Mary, 
with  her  ready  tact,  turned  away  at  once  to  speak 
to  nurse  Parry,  and  then  Laura  looked  up  into 
Bertrand*B  face,  and  said,  with  much  emotion,  **  I 
do  not  attempt  to  thank  you,  Mr.  de  L'Isle,  for 
all  your  goodness  to  me,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Paris, 
but  especially  for  your  forgiveness;  Mary  assured 
me  of  it  in  your  name,  and  it  has  indeed  been  the 
greatest  boon  yon  could  bestow  upon  me,  for  I  know — 
I  know  well — how  much  you  had  to  forgive.    Let  me 


<  tell  you  now,  in  this  last  hour,  when  we  shall  nerer 
meet  again,  how  thankful  I  am  that  you  will  baye 
that  darling  Mary  to  be  your  guardian  angel  alvaji, 
as  she  has  been  mine  of  late ;  it  gives  me  bitter  pun 
to  remember  the  false  interpretation  I  put  upon  her 
stillness  of  manner  long  ago,  when  I  tried  to  persuade 
you  that  it  meant  want  of  feeling  and  not  depth." 

"Ah,  Laura,"  said  Bertrand,  smiling,  "1  think 
we  have  both  of  us  leamt  now  that  my  Mary  is  lilro 
that  crystalline  sea  out  there,  still  but  de^." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  words,  the  anchor 
was  being  weighed,  and  all  visitors  were  hastening 
away ;  there  was  a  hurried  parting,  half  smiles,  half 
tears,  and  then  Bertrand  and  Mary  were  warned  that 
they  must  leave  the  ship  at  once.  Those  pages  io 
the  record  of  their  lives  on  which  the  name  of  Lama 
Brant  was  written  had  come  to  an  end  for  ever. 
They  descended  into  their  little  boat ;  it  passed  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  vessel ;  one  glimpse  thej 
caught  of  the  fair  face  of  the  Lorelei  watching 
them  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  they  waved  to 
her  their  last  farewell.  Then,  with  the  sunshine 
smiling  on  ^hem,  and  their  hands  fast  locked 
together,  they  glided  away  towards  their  happy 
home,  and  we  see  them  no  more. 

THB   END. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON. 


OT  only  was  Solomon  a  poet,  but  he 
was  a  sage,  a  philosopher.  We  read 
he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs. 
"Not  too  great  a  number,"  says 
Ewald,  "if  we  consider  that  each 
poem  of  the  sort  is  very  short, 
bnt  must  exhaust  a  complete  thought  in  the 
magic  circle  of  the  verse."  These  "  proverbs,"  or 
"parables,"  or  whatever  translation  we  give  to 
the  Hebrew  word  Ma^wlt  are  too  well  known  for 
us  to  speak  of  them  her&  Tkey  contain  the  deep, 
sage,  prudential  philosophy  of  practical  life.  How 
marvellous  is  the  study  of  character,  the  power 
of  using  analogy,  the  wise  thonghtfulness,  the 
common-sense  views  of  life,  that  are  displayed  in 
them!  How  noble  are  the  exhortations  to  lead 
the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soml,  the  life  that  is 
good  for  time  and  eternity !  Were  aught  more  to 
be  said  about  his  wisdom,  would  we  not  find  it 
in  the  Divine  imprimatur  of  a  "greater  than 
Solomon  P  " 

But  he  was  more  than  poet,  sage,  philosopher. 
He  was  one  of  that  band  who,  in  all  ages,  have 
"knocked  at  Heaven's  gate  with  earth-palsied 
arm,"  to  whom  not  only  the  dark  sayings  of 
philosophy  and  practical  life  had  an  interest,  but 
to  whom  the  enigmas  of  life  had  a  deeper  interest 
still,  and  who,  in  all  ages,  have  scrutinised  into  "the 


maddening  riddle  of  the  root»  shell  within  shell 
dream  folded  over  dream."  Without  discussing 
the  authorship  of  certain  books  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  he  feund  some  sort  of  real  solution 
of  the  awful  mysteries  of  life,  in  the  loving  and 
cleaving  to  the  good  and  the  pure  for  the  sake  of 
goodness  and  purity,  and  this  with  all  his  own 
imperfect  obedience.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  upon  his  eyes,  straining  wistfully  into 
the  darkness,  there  dawned  the  bright  rays  of  i 
future  life. 

It  is  sad  to  turn  from  the  oontemplation  of  the 
greatness  of  his  wisdom  to  the  mournful  realitj 
of  his  end.  But  the  thought  of  (rod  flooding  the 
soul  of  a  man  must  always  be  transcendently  more 
grand  than  the  life  lived  by  man.  So  it  was  with 
Solomon,  and  so  it  must  ever  be. 

As  perhaps  the  chief  among  the  causes  which 
led  to  his  downfall  may  be  mentioned  polyg&mf- 
Like  David,  he  had  bis  "burst  of  great  hea^^'' 
but,  like  David  also,  he  had  his  "  slips  in  sensual 
mire."  A  loose  morality  led  to  looseness  in  re- 
ligion. The  commandments  of  Jehovah  broken 
in  regard  to  moral  conduct,  were  also  broken  in 
regard  to  religious  faith.  Under  the  name  of 
liberty  license  became  the  rule.  The  sweet 
grace  of  toleration,  so  invaluable  a  possession  in 
its<\lf,  was  profaned;  and  tolerant  men,  as  Uiej 
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have  often  been  before  and  since,  were  made  half- 
ashamed  of  a  creed  that  could  lead  to  such  prac- 
tices as  Solomon  encouraged.  Those  who  so 
profane  the  principles  of  charity  and  toleration 
have,  in  all  ages,  much  to  answer  for.  Idolatrous 
altars  were  allowed  to  be  erected,  profane  rites  to 
be  indulged  in  within  the  shadow  of  the  holy  city. 
Sanctuaries  to  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  FbcBnicia, 
to  Ohemosh,  the  war-god  of  Moab,  and  to  Milcom 
(Molech),  the  "divine  king"  of  Ammon,  were 
erected  on  the  southerly  height  of  Mount  Olivet, 
and  "worshippers**  invited  to  join  in  their  strange, 
cruel,  licentious  rites,  giving  to  the  Mount  of  Olivet 
the  title  of  the  "  Mount  of  Offence.'*  It  is  not 
indeed  likely  that  Solomon  ever  went  so  far  as  to 
join  in  these  rites  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
history  seems  to  point  to  his  steadfastly  holding 
to  his  custom  of  sacrificing  with  regal  pomp  at 
the  altar  which  he  had  erected  to  Jehovah.  But, 
nevertheless,  this  did  not  keep  down  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many  with  this  state 
of  matters;  and  there  arose  two  parties  among 
Ids  subjects — the  one  favouring  his  easy  tolerant 
sympathy  of  all  religious  beliefs,  and  only,  pro- 
bably, too  willing  to  taste  some  of  their  sensuous 
fruits;  the  other  keeping  strong  by  the  laws  of 
their  early  religion,  and  resolutely  opposed  to 
innovations  which  they  saw,  under  their  very 
eyes,  leading  to  such  disastrous  and  ruinous  con- 
sequences. The  murmurs  of  discontent  grew  loud 
and  frequent.  The  old  tribal  jealousies,  which 
had  been  stilled  for  a  time,  showed  that  their 
fires  were  only  smouldering.  Ephndm  was  again 
ready  to  dispute  the  supremacy  with  Judah. 

There  were  other  agencies  at  work  which  helped 
to  fan  the  flames  of  discontent.  The  burdens  laid 
upon  the  Israelites,  and  the  taxes  exacted  from 
them,  were  by  no  means  light.  We  have  seen 
how  many  of  them  were  taken  from  their  homes 
and  pressed  into  service  at  the  building  of  the 
Temple.  The  obligations  of  the  king  were  so 
great  that  he  had  to  appoint  "officers"  over 
special  districts  to  levy  money  for  his  use.  It 
was  often  exacted  in  the  spirit  of  the  insolence  of 
office.  Manliness  and  independence  could  not  long 
brook  such  treatment ;  and  the  Israelites  showed 
no  disposition  to  let  Solomon  trample  on  them 
further  than  they  could  bear. 

The  absence  of  the  prophetical  order  at  the 
court  of  Solomon  is  very  striking,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
a  marked  cause  of  his  downfall.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Nathan  survived  long  after  the  death  of  David, 
though  we  find  his  sons  holding  positions  of  honour 
among  Solomon's  courtiers.  There  may  have  been 
no  prophet  of  distinction  to  fill  his  place ;  and 
in  course  of  time  it  may  have  appeared  that  the 
king,  in  his  marvellous  wisdom,  needed  no  such 
prophetic  advice  as  David  found  in  God  and 
Nathan.     It  might  appear  that  in  the  person  of 


Solomon  the  offices  of  king  and  prophet  were  fitly 
joined ;  and  so  for  a  time  they  might  have  been 
had  Solomon  only  kept  a  perfect  ideal  before  him. 
This  he  could  not  do ;  and  neither  the  monarchy 
nor  the  prophetic  office  were,  at  this  time,  ripe  for 
such  a  union.  Only  a  perfect  religion  could  pro- 
duce a  perfect  prophet ;  and  the  monarchy  was  far 
from  being  in  the  position  of  producing  a  perfect 
king.  As  it  was,  the  time  soon  arrived  for  the 
representatives  of  the  old  order  to  raise  their 
voice  on  high,  to  cry  out  against  the  wrong  and  evil 
tolerated  everywhere  around.  Thus  arose  Ahijah 
of  'Shiloh,  and  Sbemaiah,  and  Iddo,  stung  into 
speech  by  the  conviction  that  "  the  monarchy  in 
Israel,  by  its  narrow  aims,  was  degenerating  into 
an  ascendency  and  violence  which  endangered 
the  theocracy  itself,  and  with  it  the  sacred  and 
inviolable  basis  of  Israel's  whole  existence."  And 
thus  it  was  that  during  the  last  years  of  his  reig^ 
the  voice  of  that  God,  who  had  marked  him  out 
for  succession,  who  had  given  him  the  gift  of 
wisdom,  who  had  shown  that  His  favour  rested 
upon  His<  temple,  was  raised  up  against  him. 
While  he  yet  lived,  the  prophet  to  whose  warning 
voice  he  would  not  listen  had  pointed  out  his 
successor ;  and  the  curtain  &lls  upon  the  first  act 
of  a  woeful  tragedy  for  the  house  of  David.  After 
reigning  forty  years,  Solomon  died  and  "was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David  his  father." 

The  time  has  gone  by  in  which  men  vex 
themselves  about  such  questions  as  exercised 
the  mind  of  the  old  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
But  we  would  fiun  get  a  glimpse  of  ths  *nan  in 
these  later  days  of  his  misfortunes ;  indeed,  all 
throughout,  we  desire  to  get  a  closer  view  of  his 
inner  character  than  we  ever  obtain.  We  talk  of 
him  as  being  one  of  many  who  have  presented  a 
union  of  genius  and  crime ;  yet,  as  we  so  speak, 
we  long  to  see  more  elosely  the  mutual  relations 
of  these.  His  personnel  is  not  so  shadowy  as 
that  of  some  others,  but  still  it  is  shadowy ;  his 
inner  thoughts,  his  every-day  life,  are  difficult  to 
be  grasped.  To  obtain  any  knowledge  of  what 
were  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  as  he  felt  the 
play  of  life  was  near  an  end,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  a  work  which  probably  was  not  written 
by  himself,  but  which  is  supposed — and  not,  we 
think,  without  reason — ^to  represent  his  view  of 
life  as  his  life  was  hurrying'to  a  close.  We  would 
rejoice  to  think  it  did;  for,  underneath  all  the 
profound  melancholy,  all  the  deep  perplexity,  which 
characterises  it,  there  is  the  same  wonderfully- 
varied  experience  of  life  which  we  know  Solomon 
possessed,  there  are  bright  gleams  of  hope  and 
faith,  there  is  the  wisest  and  most  sage  of  counsels. 
It  shows  us  that,  if  he  did  not  act  always  upon 
his  conclusions,  yet  he  had  found  dut  for  himself 
what  was  the  best  life  for  man  to  lead,  that  his 
quest  after  the  chief  good  had  not  been  in  vain. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


Despite  the  weary  cry  with  which  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  commences,  the  aathor  resolutely  B&ts 
himself  to  disooyer  what  life  is  the  best  for  man 
during  hia  brief  sojourn  in  this  world.  He  turns 
to  wisdom,  to  pleasure,  to  devotion,  to  business 
and  public  affairs,  to  wealth,  to  the  "golden 
mean,"  the  "modest  competence;"  but  finds  the 
8V/mmum  honum  is  none  of  these.  He  finds  it  at  last 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  noble,  gonerous,  unselfish 
disposition,  in  self-deniaJ,  in  doing  good  without 
hope  of  return.  Charity  is  the  golden  rule.  He 
resolves  to  take  the  twin-stars  of  duty  and  charity 


for  his  guide,  strong  in  the  belief  that  this  life  is 
not  bounded  by  time.  And  thus  it  comes  aboat 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  tkis— 
*'  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments ;  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it 
be  evil." 

If  the  sentiments  of  Solomon  inspired  any  later 
Jew  to  write  thus,  what  a  precious  legacy  he  has 
left  us  I  Thus  has  the  gifl  of  wisdom  not  been 
bestowed  on  kim  in  vain. 


SURLY    BOB. 
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CHAPTEB  XVIL— BOB  AND   HIS  AITKT. 

S  soon  as  work  was  over  that  evening. 
Bob,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  overflow- 
ing with  joy  and  happiness,  determined 
to  delay  no  longer  paying  that  visit 
to  his  aunt  whidh  he  had  resolved  upon. 
Moreover,  having  been  saving  up  for  the  purpose, 
he  had  now  enough  to  buy  some  little  present  to 
take  with  him,  though  what  that  present  should 
be  he  was  still  in  doubt;  so,  before  he  started  he 
took  counsel  with  Mrs.  Heywood,  who  suggested 
two  or  three  things  which  she  thought  might  be 
aooeptable. 

Bob  was  still  pondering  over  the  matter,  and  trying 
to  dedde  the  question,  when  on  turning  into  one  of 
the  narrow  back  streets  which  led  to  Bope  Lane,  he 
oame  upon  a  boy  groping  in  the  gutter,  as  if  in  search 
of  something  which  he  was  hoping  to  find  by  the  light 
of  the  distant  street  lamp.  He  was  erying,  too,  over 
his  loss,  and  Bob,  whose  heart  seemed  wonderfully 
softened  by  his  happiness,  instead  of  passing  him 
by  in  his  trouble  as  if  it  concerned  him  not,  paused, 
saying,  "Well,  whafs  the  matter?  You've  lost 
something,  have  you  ?  Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I'll 
help  you  to  hunt  for  it. 

The  boy  raised  his  head,  and  as  he  did  so  Bob 
found  he  was  no  other  than  his  own  cousin  Sam. 

The  looks  of  both  expressed  astonishment  at  this 
unexpected  meeting,  and  for  a  moment  Bob  drew 
back,  whilst  a  brief  struggle  went  on  within  him. 
But  it  was  only  for  one  instant;  the  next  he  was 
helping  Sam  to  look  for  the  lost  shilling,  which  was 
one  his  mother  had  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purchase 
of  various  things  needed  to  replenish  the  empty 
cupboard  at  home. 

He  had  been  told  to  go  straight  to  the  shop  and 
back  again;  but  Sam,  not  being  of  an  obedient 
nature,  had  chosen  to  stop  and  play  with  some  boys 
he  had  met  on  the  way.  When  at  length  they  went 
off,  and  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  shop,  he  dis- 
eoveved  that  his  shilling  was  gone.     Nowhere  could 


he  find  it,  though  he  had  been  searching  for  it  erer 
since,  sobbing  and  crying  at  the  same  time,  ss  he 
thought  of  the  scolding  he  would  get  from  his 
mother,  who  had  declared  this  was  her  last  coin,  sod 
the  beating  his  father  would  be  sure  to  bestow  upon 
him  when  he  came  in  and  found  there  was  nothing 
for  supper. 

Bob,  who  knew  by  experience  that  his  fears  were 
not  exaggerated,  after  a  little  hesitation,  drew  forth 
from  his  pocket  the  shilling  he  had  meant  to  expend 
in  the  present  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  peace' 
offering  to  his  aunt,  and  gave  it  to  Sam»  saying, 
"There,  you  can  take  that,  and  go  and  buy  what 
you  were  sent  for  with  it.  Td  been  saving  it  up, 
'cause  I  wanted  to  do  something  with  it;  but  I 
dare  say  I  can  save  up  another  in  time." 

Sam  eagerly  grasped  the  proffered  coin;  but  u 
his  hand  closed  upon  it,  some  feeling  of  compunction 
seemed  to  smite  him.  This  conduct  of  Bob's  was 
so  different  from  anything  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  that  ho  could  not  make  it  out  For  it 
just  then  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  the  first  time 
they  had  met  since  he  had  killed  Bob*8  dove ;  so  he 
should  have  expected  he  would  have  been  trying  to 
revenge  himself;  instead  of  which  he  was  offering 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  No  one  else  ha 
knew  would  have  given  him  a  shilling,  or  eren 
offered  to  lend  him  one.  It  was  strange — so  strange 
that  almost  before  he  knew  what  he  was  saying,  he 
had  exclaimed,  "  You  don't  know  then  as  'twas  ma 
as  killed  the  dove!" 

"  Yes  I  do,"  returned  Bob.     "  I  was  sure  of  it*' 

Sam's  face  expressed  increasing  astonishment. 

**  And  yet  you  gives  me  this  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  glance  at  the  hand  in  which  he  was  holdiag  the 
shilling  tightly  clasped,  lest  even  now  Bob  shoold 
wish  to  take  it  back.  "Well,  I  won't  never  kill 
ne  more  of  your  doves!  And  I  wish  as  I  hsdn** 
touched  that  one ! " 

"Well,  never  mind  now,"  answered  Bob.  "Tve 
got  over  it  by  this  time,  so  we'll  let  bygones  be 
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bygones.  And  now  you  go  to  the  shop,  and  1*11  go 
in  and  see  annt  a  minute." 

Mrs.  Saunders  g^ye  Bob  but  a  cool  reception  at 
first ;  but  when  she  heard  of  the  motives  which  had 
brought  him  back  to  see  her — that  he  had  not  come 
to  ask  for  anything,  but  rather  to  see  if  he  could  not 
be  of  some  service  to  her,  she  softened  towards  him, 
and  the  result  of  this  visit  was  the  establishing  of  a 
better  feeling  between  the  two.  She  even  went  the 
length  of  declaring  that  she  would  be  willing  to  have 
Bob  back  again,  if  he  wanted  to  come,  as  she  used 
to  be  able  to  trust  him  to  go  on  errands,  which  was 
more  than  she  could  do  by  Sam,  who  always  loitered 
and  stayed  to  play  on  the  road,  until  she  never  knew 
when  she  should  see  him  back. 

Bob  steadily  kept  to  his  purpose  of  trying  to  repay 
to  her  in  some  measure  all  he  and  Johnnie  owed  her; 
and  many  a  little  comfort  she  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  came  to  her  as  time  went  on  out  of  Bob's 
earnings ;  until  at  length,  instead  of  exclaiming,  as 
she  once  had  done,  "Thank  goodness  he  ain^t  my 
son !  ^  she  was  often  heard  to  wish  that  Sam  and  her 
other  children  would  take  after  him,  as  then  she 
should  have  some  comfort  in  her  life. 

But  we  have  been  anticipating,  and  must  now  go 
back  to  little  Johnnie. 

It  was  a  bright  lovely  day  in  early  spring  when  he 
first  came  to  his  new  home ;  and  very  delighted  he 
was  with  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  had 
iiooked  forward  to  the  day  the  most  eagerly,  he  or  Bob; 
but  when  it  came  at  last  both  were  as  happy  sb  it 
was  possible  to  be,  and  could  scarcely  b^eve  that 
Buch  good  fortune  could  be  theirs. 

"  Hasn't Gtid  been  kind  to  us!"  exclaimed  Johnnie, 
when  they  were  alone  together  in  their  little  room 
iip-staixB,  which  he  had  admired  so  enthusiastically 
that  even  Bob  was  satisfied.  "  Hasn't  6K>d  been  good ! 
'Cause  we  didn't  deserve  anything  like  this,  did  we, 
BobP" 

"J  didn't^"  leplied  Bob,  with  a  stress  upon  the 
pronoun,  as  if  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  but  unwilUng  to  rank  Johnnie  with  him- 
self. "  I  was  a  dreadful  bad  boy  in  them  days  when 
we  was  at  aunt^s,  afore  you  went  to  the  hospital, 
when  I  never  tried  to  please  anybody,  but  just  went 
my  own  ways,  and  was  always  a-quarrelling  and 
o-fighting.  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  that  'ere  time  for 
anything ;  for  Tve  found  out  that  it's  a  deal  better 
and  happier  to  try  and  please  Jesus,  and  do  what  He 
tells  me,  even  though  'tis  dreadful  hard  to  do  what's 
inght  sometimes.  But  it's  all  along  of  you,  Johnnie, 
that  I  began  to  try." 

Johnnie  lifted  up  his  little  face  in  surprise,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "Along  of  me.  Bob  !  " 

"Yes;  'twas  all  along  of  your  begging  of  me  so  to 
forgive  Tom  Lane,  and  your  talking  about  that  Good 
Shepherd  as  you  loved  so  much,  and  was  your  Friend. 
And  then,  when  you  was  gone  to  the  hospital,  and  I 
missed  you  so  dreadful  bad,  and  was  so  lonesome,  I 


began  to  ask  Him  to  be  my  Friend  as  well.     And  I 

asked  Him  to  take  care  of  you  too,  and  make  you 

i  weU  again.     And  He  has,  Johnnie;   He  has  done 

'  all  I  asked  Him.    And  I  thought  I'd  tell  you  some 

day." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad.  Bob— so  glad!"  said  Johnnie^ 
heartily.  "And  He  has  done  a  deal  more  for  us 
than  we  ever  thought  of  asking,  hasn't  He,  Bob  P" 

"  Aye,  that  He  has ;  for  'twould  never  have  come 
into  my  head  to  ask  for  all  this." 


CHAPTEB  XVni.— CONCLXTSION. 
The  pure  country  air,  the  good  wholesome  food,  and 
the  happy  way  in  which  the  days  now  passed,  all  did 
wonders  for  Johnnie,  who  seemed  to  gain  health  and 
strength  with  almost  every  hour,  aAd  thus  did  credit 
to  the  kind  care  which  Mrs.  Heywood  bestowed  upon 
him. 

He  speedily  made  his  way  to  her  heart,  until  she 
declared  to  her  husband  that  she  didn't  think  she 
could  have  loved  him  better  if  he  had  been  her  own 
child ;  certainly  she  could  scarcely  have  been  kinder 
or  done  more  for  him.  But  if  it  was  upon  Johnnie 
that  her  chief  cores  were  lavished,  owing  to  his  help- 
lessness and  delicacy,  she  did  not  forget  or  neglect 
Bob,  whose  honest  nature  and  true  heart  she  had 
come  to  knew  and  trust  so  thoroughly. 

"  He  may  be  a  bit  rough  outwardly,"  she  remarked 
once  to  her  husband,  "  but  he  has  the  making  of  a 
fine  character  in  him ;  for  he  is  upright  to  the  core, 
and  as  tender-hearted  as  any  lad  that  ever  lived." 

"Aye,  aye;  he's  a  good  steady  lad;  and  he's 
mightily  improved  sinoe  he's  been  here,"  responded 
Mr.  Heywood.  "  I  think  you've  had  a  hand  in  that, 
wife.  You've  smartened  him  up  s<faiehow,  wonder- 
fuUy." 

"  He  only  wanted  a  friend ;  some  one  to  show  him 
a  little  kindness,  and  help  him  on  sometimes,  and 
I'm  sure  he  has  proved  himself  a  grateful  fellow ! " 

Johnnie,  whose  presence  they  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten, overheard  this  conversation,  and  a  proud 
happy  look  came  into  his  little  face.  How  different 
this  was  from  the  time  when  he  hod  never  heard  Bob 
spoken  of  but  as  the  "  bad  boy "  of  the  school,  as 
the  most  troublesome  and  quarrelsome  of  all  the 
scholars ;  in  fact,  as  "  Surly  Bob." 

The  next  morning  Johnnie  was  sitting  out  in  the 
g^den,  as  the  weather  was  so  warm  and  fine  that 
even  puss  was  out  basking  in  the  sunshine.  The 
little  boy  found  plenty  of  amusement  in  looking 
round  upon  the  fiowers,  or  in  playing  with  the  cat, 
or  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  pretty  picture-book 
lying  on  his  knee,  lent  him  by  Edgar. 

After  a  time  Mrs.  Heywood  came  out  to  see  how 
he  was  getting  on;  whilst  just  at  that  moment  the 
large  gates  of  the  drive  were  pushed  open,  and  a  lad 
passed  through,  evidently  bent  on  some  errand  to 
the  house,  for  he  was  carrying  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
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Hearing  Toioee,  he  turned  liis  face  in  the  direction 
•£  the  lodge,  and  at  the  same  moment  exclaimed  in 
tones  of  ast^nishinent,  "  Johnnie  Saunders ! '' 

"Tom  Lane.  I  dedare!"  cried  Johnnie  at  the 
same  moment.     "  Why,  whatever  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"Tve  come  with  something  for  somebody  up  at 
the  house,"  returned  Tom,  "  for  I'm  errand  boy  now 
to  Mr.  Gross.  But  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time  ?  and  how  is  it  you  come  to  be  here  ?  " 

Johnnie  began  to  explain ;  but  when  he  came  to 
tell  of  Bob's  stopping  the  run-away  pony,  Tom  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  I  know  more  about  that  than  you  do,  for  I  saw  it 
all,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  and  'twas  mo  as  told  the  gent 
Bob's  name.  If 't  hadn't  been  for  me  he  wouldn't 
have  known  it ;  but  I  spoke  up,  and  told  him  where 
he  Uved." 

"  That  was  right  of  you,  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Hey- 
wood,  who  was  standing  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  why  it  was ;  'cause  if  you  knew 
how  Bob  and  me  used  always  to  be  a-fighting  one 
another  afore,  you'd  wonder  may-be  as  I  should  have 
troubled  mysdf  about  him.  But  he'd  done  me  a 
good  turn,  and  I'd  promised  to  do  the  same  by  him  if 
I  had  a  chance." 

And  then  Tom,  who  was  fond  of  telling  a  tale, 
especially  when  he  had  two  such  interested  listeners, 
went  on  to  relate  the  affair  of  the  church  tower,  and 
the  part  Bob  had  acted,  whilst  Johnnie,  who  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  it  from  his  brother,  looked  very 
pleased. 

"  Anyhow  you're  happy  now,"  exclaimed  Tom.  "  I 
shouldn't  mind  being  you  to  live  in  this  'ere  place !" 

When  Johnnie  went  on  to  explain  how  it  was 
through  his  being  in  the  hospital  and  losing  his  leg, 
that  ^ey'd  come  to  be  so  kind  to  him  and  sorry  for 
him^  and  so  had  brought  him  out  there  to  be  with  Bob, 
Tom  replied,  "  Well,  I  never  should  have  thought  all 
that  harm  could  have  come  of  a  tumble !  I  remember 
that  day  we  teased  you  so ;  but  I  didn't  knock  you 
down  a-purpose,  Johnnie!  I  just  took  it  into  my 
head  to  have  a  slide  that  minute,  and  I  dj^n't  notice 
as  you  were  in  the  way  till  'twas  too  late  to  stop 
myself.  Besides,  I  thought  you'd  take  care  to  move 
off  in  time.  But  I'm  real  sorry  you  should  have  got 
hurt  so." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  didn't  do  it  on  purpose !  "  ex- 
claimed Johnnie,  with  a  bright  smile ;  "  I  told  Bob 
may-be  you  didn't  mean  it ;  but  he  thought  you  did, 
and  he  was  angry  at  first.  So  'twas  real  good  of  him 
to  help  you,  when  he  might  have  taken  his  revenge ; 
wasn't  it  now  ?  " 

Tom  nodded  his  head ;  whilst  Mrs.  Hey  wood  re- 
marked, "  It  was  indeed ;  it  was  more  than  many  a 
boy  would  have  done.  But  we  must  tell  Bob  how 
you  gave  Mr.  Deveron  his  name,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Tom ;  "for  I  don't  think  he  knows,  and  I'm  sure 
he'd  like  to  thank  you  for  it.     You  must  come  out 


here  again  some  day,  when  you've  a  little  leisure 
and  would  like  a  walk." 

"  m  come ! "  said  Tom,  preparing  to  depart ;  ^foc 
if  s  no  end  of  jolly  out  here ;  very  different  from  oor 
place  ftt  home  ! " 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  Bob  and  Johmiie, 
after  merely  saying  that  the  latter,  for  an  amaae- 
ment,  as  he  sat  in  the  garden,  began  to  take  to  cat> 
ting  out  little  things  in  wood  with  Bob's  pen-knife, 
and  he  soon  showed  such  a  genius  for  it^  that  it 
attracted  Mr.  Deveron's  notice,  who  determined  ta 
have  him  taught  the  art  of  wood-carving.  Such  rapid 
progress  did  the  boy  make,  that  not  only  was  Bob 
prouder  of  him  than  ever — if  that  were  possible — 
but  Mr.  Deveron  himself  was  highly  pleased,  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  hereafter  make  himself 
quite  a  name  among  wood-carvers.  At  any  rate  he 
was  provided  with  an  interesting  occupation,  and 
would  always  be  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  live]i> 
hood,  whilst  Bob  was  steadily  working  on  towards 
the  object  of  his  ambition;  namely  to  become  a  fiist- 
rate  gardener.  „^^  ^,^ 
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310.  Angling  and  catching  them  in  a  small  net, 
or  a  large  net  called  a  drag  (Habakkuk  i  15). 

311.  In  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  King  of  Judah  (Amos 
i.  1,  and  Zechariah  xiv.  5). 

312.  That  they  should  tell  the  vision  to  no  man, 
until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  from  the  dead 
(Matt.  xvii.  9). 

313.  Simon,  of  Bethany  (Matthew  xxvi.  6). 

314.  "  WiU  a  man  rob  God  ?  Tet  ye  have  robbed 
me.  But  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?  In 
tithes  and  offerings  "  (MaL  iii  8). 

315.  Because  he  knew  that  Ood  was  a  gradoofl 
God,  merciful,  and  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  would  therefore  forgive  tbA  people 
when  they  repented  (Jonah  iv.  2). 


▲NSWSRS   TO   QUBSnONS  ON  PAQN   816. 

316.  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  woold 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  together^  even  ae  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wing%  and 
ye  would  not ! "  (Matt,  xxiii  37). 

317.  Micah  vi  4. 

318.  "  As  if  a  man  did  fiee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear 
met  him ;  or  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  hu 
hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him"  (Amos 
V.  19). 

319.  "The  son  dishonoureth  the  father,  the 
daughter  riseth  dp  against  her  mother,  the  daughter 
in  law  against  her  mother  in  law ;  a  man's  enemies 
ire  the  men  of  his  own  house  "  (Micah  vii.  6). 

320.  That  his  disciples  might  believe  (John 
ii.  15). 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS  AND   CHARLES'S  WAIN. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  POVEETI  PASTURES,"   "  EPISODES  IN  AN  OBSCURE  LIPE,"   ETC, 


CHAFTEB    I. 

HOT  wind  was  blowing— a  stifling 
flow  of  arid  air,  like  the  breath  of  a 
myriad  of  famaces.  Longs  laboured 
JKwK^  like  dry  pumps.  Skin  seemed  turning 
^^^^  into  scorched  leather.  The  smarting 
{|^  eye  could  nowhere  find  repose,  but 
ached  as  it  turned  from  the  blinding 
blue  of  the  sky  to  the  red  earth  cracked  like  a 
fever-patient's  Hps,  and  the  burnished  bronze  of 
the  bush,  above  which,  here  and  there,  showing 
that  it  was  on  fire,  rolled  sluggish  wreaths  of 
smoke;  and  then  again  to  the  blue  lagoon, 
separated  only  by  a  spit  of  glaring  sand  from  the 
bluer  ocean.  There  was  no  coolness  for  the  eye 
in  either.  From  both  the  blazing  sunbeams 
flashed  like  spears  rebounding  from  shields  of 
polished  steel.  Sunshine,  sunshine,  everywhere  ; 
scarce  half  an  inch  of  shade.  The  heavens,  as  the 
Eastern  despot  served  his  victim,  seemed  to  be 
choking  the  earth  with  molten  gold. 

It  was  Christmas  Day,  but  Christmas  Day  in 
the  Australian  bush.  On  the  rough-hewn  door- 
step of  a  hut  which  looked  out  on  the  lagoon  and 
sea  sat  a  young  man,  lightly  dad  in  an  unbuttoned 
blue-and- white  shirt,  moleskin  trousers,  and  un- 
laced boots.  He  was  tall  and  spare  and  tanned 
— so  far,  like  a  "  corn-stalk"— but  he  had  not  the 
deep-set  eyes  and  other  peculiarities,  more  easy 
to  recognise  than  describe,  which  characterise 
the  "native  Australian*' — Le,,  white  native,  or 
•*  currency  " — physiognomy. 

Fred  Leicester  was  a  young  Englishman,  acquir- 
ing, like  many  a  young  Englishman  before  his 
time  and  since,  "colonial  experience"  which  he 
had  not  anticipated.  Any  one  might  be  excused 
for  being  languid  on  such  a  day,  but  there  was  an 
especial  languor  in  the  way  in  which  he  lolled  and 
reluctantly  lifted  his  limbs,  and  a  pallor  in  his 
face  beneath  the  brown,  which  showed  that  he  had 
not  yet  completely  recovered  from  a  severe  illness. 
Had  not  this  been  the  case,  a  young  fellow  naturally 


so  active,  would  not  have  taken  such  a  "  crawler's 
billet "  as  a  hut-keeper's.    His  two  shepherd-mates 
were  away  with  their  flocks,  and  would  not  be 
back  until  sun-down,  when  the  three  would  begin 
to  keep  Christmas  with  a  better  supper  than  usual. 
Fred  was  cook,  but  it  was  **  a  long  cry  "  to  sun- 
down.   Having  made  himself  a  "Jack  Shea"-ful 
of  tea  to  drink  cold,  he  had  stamped  out  the  wood 
embers  in  the  brick  fire-place,  which  bulged  with 
its  chimney  from  one  end  of  the  hut,  and  now  sat 
listlessly  beneath  the  overlapping  sheets  of  glisten- 
ing silver-grey  and  brown  bark  which  formed  the 
roof,  and  were  propped  up  with  unbarked  posts  to 
form  a  verandah  also.    Beside  him,  in  such  shade 
as  it  could  find,  lay  his  dog,  pufi&ng  and  shaking 
like  a  high-pressure  steam-engin^,  and  showiug  its- 
tongue,  as  if  supplicating  some  doctor  to   cure  it 
of  its  fever.    The  locusts  made  a  shipwright-Uke^ 
clatter  on  the  trees.    Tbore  were  plenty  of  trees 
for  them  to  make  a  clattei*  npon.    Thinly  scattered" 
about  the  hut,  they  sloped  down  into  thick  brush 
upon  the  banks  of  the  sh«  unken  river,  which  ran, 
or  rather  crept,  into  the  lagoon.     Fred's  eyes^, 
with  no  delighfied  speculation  in  them,  roamed  over 
the  lofty  gum-trees,  some  of  them  higher  than  the- 
Monument,  and  others  dropping  manna ;   silver 
wattles,  red  cedars,  tea-trees,  gracefally  towering 
cabbage-tree  palms,  mint-trees,  musk-trees,  violet- 
scented  myall,  aromatic  sassafras,  grass-trees,  tree- 
ferns,  giant  nettles,  giant  fig-trees,  smothered  in 
mosses,  orchids,  and  epiphytical  ferns,  and,  lashed 
together  with  *' bush-ropes,"  gracefully  curling, 
curving,  intertwining  creepers. 

Fred  was  weary  of  Australia,  and  found  no 
beauty  or  grandeur  in  that  striking  scene — 
striking,  at  least,  if  studied  in  detail.  His 
thoughts  had  flown  away  to  a  land  in  which  the 
trees  stood  bare  and  black,  unless  frost  and  snow 
had  turned  them  into  white  coral.  How  he  wished 
himself  back  in  England,  if  only  he  could  be  back, 
free  from  the  disgrace  of  having  returned  a  beaten 
man  I    If  thai  were  to  be  the  condition  of  his 
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retam,  he  was  determined  never  to  go  back,  but 
rather  die  in  his  land  of  exile,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
sonny  skies  and  balmy  air,  he  had  come  to  loathe, 
because  he  had  been  unlucky  in  it,  and  yet  felt  tied 
to  it. 

The  locusts  kept  up  their  monotonous  clatter 
—ear-toi  baring  on  such  a  day.  Buzzing  insects 
made  their  more  harmonious  hum;  but  other- 
wise, save  for  the  harsh  scream  of  an  occa- 
sional flock  of  paiTots  flashing  athwart  the  full 
blaze  of  sunshine,  the  fluttering  of  the  magpies, 
and  the  croak  of  the  crows  hopping  about  the 
black  jagged  tree-stumps  and  rugged  iron-bark 
logs,  and  the  twitter  of  the  diamond  sparrows 
chasing  one  another  in  spite  of  the  intense  heat 
in  and  out  of  the  scrub,  the  bush  was  almost 
dreamily  still.  A  few  butterflies  flitted  about 
noiselessly.  A  wasted  iguana,  which  no  amount  of 
heat  could  make  more  wrinkled  -  mummy  -  like 
than  it  was  bom,  solemnly  writhed  up  a  tree, 
putting  out  its  hideous  head  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  that  of  the  trunk,  as  it  watched  Fred  and 
his  dog  with  wearily  wary  old  eyes,  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  not  winked  for  centuries.  A  few  little 
bright-eyed  lizards  basked  on  the  loose  charcoal 
inside  the  tree-stumps'  craters,  and  a  black  snake 
lay  stiff  as  a  stick,  with  its  head  in  a  dried-up 
"crab-hole,"  in  full  sight  of  the  dog,  which  was 
too  lazy  to  stir,  although  famed  for  his  prowess 
as  a  vermin-destroyer.  The  harsh  chuckle  of  a 
couple  of  laughing-jackasses,  perched  on  a  tree 
hard  by,  startled  the  stillness,  and  told  the  hour 
of  noon,  but  Fred  still  sat  on.  It  was  too  hot  to 
take  the  trouble  of  going  indoors  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  dinner.  What  little  appetite  he 
could  manage  to  get  up  he  must  reserve  for  the 
Christmas  banquet  in  the  evening. 

Down  came  the  laughing-jackasses,  with  their 
crests  up,  and  pounced  upon  the  snake,  which 
soon  wriggled  off  with  the  clumsy  wide-mouthed 
birds,  jabbering  like  idiots  as  they  hoppedround 
it,  or  swooping  on  it  to  give  it  another  prod  with 
their  long,  strong,  sharp  beaks.  » 

This  little  hubbub  over,  Fred's  thoughts  again 
went  back  to  England. 

"Let's  see,"  he  said,  "theyll  soon  be  coming 
out  of  church  now.  What  a  fool  I  am  I"  he  added ; 
"they're  not  up  yet.  It's  only  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  England.  Ever  so  much  of  my 
Christmas  Day  was  yesterday  with  them.  What  a 
nuisance  it  is  I  It's  worse  than  the  distance.  It 
makes  a  fellow  feel  as  if  he  had  drifted  into  another 
world  somehow.'' 

That  he  had  ever  been  in  England  had  begun 
to  seem  to  him  almost  like  a  dream,  although 
it  was  not  so  very  many  months  since  he  had  left 
it»  and  every  lichen  on  the  walls  of  his  old  home 
was  fresh  in  his  recollection. 

It  was  his  house  no  longer.    Its  former  owneri 


an  uncle,  who  had  promised  to  make  him  his  heir, 
and  suffered  him  to  grow  up  without  a  profession, 
died.  His  will  was  disputed.    The  son  of  abrotlicr 
older  than  Fred's  father  obtained  the  real  property, 
and  of  the  personal  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
^expect,  Fred  only  secured  a  firaction.    This  be 
gave  up  for  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother, 
who  had  lived  with  him  at  his  unde's,  and  with 
him  had  been  Ousted  from  the  cosy  old  house  by 
his  triumphant  cousin.    It  was  not  a  large  estate ; 
but  to  be  owner  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres 
of  English  land,  with  capital  enough  to  farm  it 
yourself  with  profit,  is  a  very  pleasant  position  for 
a  person  with  country   tastes.    Fred  had  been 
"  somebody "  in  his  circle  bo  long  as  he  was  re- 
puted to  be  his  uncle's  heir.    It  was  a  wrench  to 
have  to  descend  from  his  position  and  find  himself 
almost  literally  penniless,  with  his  way  in  the 
world  to  make,  and  no  special  training  for  anyway 
of  making  it.    But  there  was  something  harder 
than  this  to  bear.    He  had  felt  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  give  back  her  troth  to  his  Helen.    They 
had  sworn  unflagging  mutual  fidelity  when  they 
parted,  and  Fred  had  painted  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  rapidity  with  whidi  he  was  going  to  make  bis 
fortune  in  the  Land  of  GMld  for  whidi  he  was 
bound ;  but  he  had  at  the  time  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  chances  against  him.     Kind  though  bis 
Helen's  mother  tried  to  be  when  he  called  to  say 
good-bye,  he  had  noticed  the  marked  difference  in 
her  manner  towards  him— her  evident  satisfaction 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  going  to  put  thousands 
of  miles  of  salt  water  between  himself  and  Helen. 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  cousin  who  had  dispossessed 
him  was  an  admirer  of  Helen's,  and  though  he  bad 
not  sufiiciently  lost  conceit  in  himself  to  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  Mrs.  Wilson  would  prefer  him  to 
Philip  as  a  son-in-law  if  they  competed  on  eqnal 
terms,  yet  to  run  penniless  against  Philip  as  master 
of  Brock  Grange  would  be,  he  knew,  a  heavily  han- 
dicapped race  for  him.    As  for  Helen,  he  did  not 
believe  that  she  would  ever  willingly  give  him  up, 
but  ''  they'll  bother  the  life  out  of  her,  poor  girl," 
he  thought,  "  if  I  don't  soon  come  bade  a  rich  man. 
And,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  me  to  spoil 
her  chances — ^to  keep  her  waiting,  waiting  on  for 
ever  so  long." 

In  spite  of  these  approadies  to  forebodings, 
however,  Fred  had  left  the  London  Docks  as  steer- 
age passenger  in  good  hope,  which  had  been  kept 
up  and  increased  by  the  comically  roseate  anticipa- 
tions of  the  queerly  nuscellaneons  throng  of  Micaw- 
bers  into  which  he  was  thrown.  Every  one  on  board 
his  ship  was  going  to  make  a  sadden  fortune  some* 
how,  although  their  notions  were  of  the  vaguest  as 
to  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken  towards  that 
end. 

The  silent  ships,  deserted  by  their  crews,  that 
lay  in  thronged  Hobson's  Bay,  raised  zaUier  than 
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damped  Fred's  spirits.  Perched  with  a  batch  of 
shipmates  on  their  luggage  in  the  lighter  char- 
tered to  carry  it  from  the  bay  to  the  drays  on 
Queen's  Wharf,  at  rates  which  saddled  the  owners 
with  a  Tery  considerable  addition  to  their  passage- 
money,  Fred,  like  the  rest,  cheered  lustily  as  they 
went  up  the  winding  tawny  Yarra  Yarra»  startling 
the  pelicans  sleepily  meditating  on  the  muddy 
banks,  and  exciting  the  compassionate  contempt 
of  the  crews  of  colonial  craft  they  passed. 

"Ah,  cheer  away,  you  poor  critters ;  you'll  need 
all  your  spirits,"  the  acclimatised  sailors  shouted 
back. 

Scarcely  was  the  tent — belonging  to  his  mess- 
mates who  had  inyited  him  to  take  a  bed  in  it  untU 
he  could  find  sometl^ng  to  do— pitched  on  Emerald 
Hill  before  Fred  was  struck  down  with  ••  colonial 
fever,"  ending  in  dysentery.  On  Emerald  Hill, 
in  foitid  Canyas  Town,  in  the  swampy  yalley  oppo- 
site, and  along  the  then  bush-bordered  Sandridge 
Road,  there  were  sundry  doctors'  brass  plates 
incongruously  attached  to  tents,  but  not  a  doc- 
tor would  come  near  Fred,  because  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  fee  one  according  to  the  current 
rates  for  his  services.  The  awri  sacra  fames  had 
corrnpted  even  doctors — as  a  rule  the  most  gene- 
rously self-sacrificing  of  men.  His  Scotch  mess- 
mates, however — ^who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
jolly  young  Englishman — ^nursed  Fred,  when  they 
could  find  time,  in  their  tent,  and  when  at  last  they 
had  managed,  by  engaging  it  before  the  house  was 
finished,  to  rent  a  room  in  a  cottage,  they  carried 
Fred  thither,  and  a6  last  set  him  on  his  feet 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  get  about  and  deliver 
his  Melbourne  letters  of  recommendation.  The 
recipients  had  scarcely  time  to  say  a  civil  word  to 
him.  Then  he  applied  for  situations  of  all  kinds, 
which  the  little  strength  he  had  recovered  would, 
as  he  fancied,  enable  him  to  fill ;  but  scores — ^in 
some  cases  hundreds— were  applying  for  such 
situations,  and  )ie  was  always  unlucky. 

When  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  stick 
on  a  horse  again,  after  some  fashion  or  other,  he 
tried  to  enlist  in  the  Qold  Escort;  but  the  kindly 
commandant  told  him,  "You  see,  I  must  have 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  I  take ;  and, 
besides,  my  poor  fellow,  you've  been  awfully  pulled 
down.  You're  fitter  to  be  inside  the  sheets  than 
in  the  saddle." 

At  that  time  the  Melbourne  Argus  daily  headed 

its  colunms  of  **  Wanted"  with 

'*  Wanted,  a  Oorenior." 

"  I  must  go  in  for  the  govemorahipf  they  can't 
get  anybody  for  thai"  said  Fred,  bitterly,  when 
he  returned  from  his  escort  applioatioii«  and  seated 
himself  panting  on  one  of  the  boxes  which  supplied 
the  place  of  chairs  and  table  in  the  room  which  he 
shared  with  his  Scotch  friends.  "If  I'd  only  got 
the  pith  of  a  cat  left  in  me,  Fd  go  in  for  the  road* 


gangs,  earn  my  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  work  my 
way  up  to  the  diggings;  but  it  seems  as  if  I 
wasn't  fit  for  anything — so  people  say — not  even 
the  Grovemment  stroke." 

"  Hoot,  man,  dinna  talk  dafb  like,"  answered  one 
of  his  Scotch  friends. 

They  did  not  merely  like  him  as  &  pleasant  com- 
panion, but  had  a  warm  regard  for  him  on  account 
of  the  attention  he  had  bestowed — sitting  up  in 
the  sick  bay  with  him,  and  so  on — on  an  invalid 
countryman  of  theirs,  who  had  died  upon  the 
voyage,  and  been  buried  in  the  bright  blue  waters 
just  before  the  look-out  shouted,  "Land  oh  I"  at 
sight  of  Cape  Otway. 

The  Scotchmen  took  counsel  together,  and 
knowing  that  Fred  had  a  bigger  sheaf  of  letters 
of  recommendation  for  Sydney,  offered  to  lend 
him  on  his  I  Oil  money  enough  to  take  him  by 
a  sailing  coaster  thither,  and  to  keep  him  there 
for  a  week  or  two. 

The  kindly  Scotchmen  accompanied  him  to  his 
crafb— a  smart  little  brig  moored  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Yarra — and  bade  him  a  hearty  (jK)d-8peed. 

Picturesque  Fort  Jackson  is  a  very  different 
harbour  from  dreary-looking  Port  Phillip.  As 
soon  as  you  run  in  between  the  frpwning  Heads, 
and  see  the  lovely  expanse  of  inosculating  baysf 
bordered  by  silvery  sand,  and  rocky,  wooded,  viUa- 
dotted  shores,  with  wooded  islands  floating,  as  it 
were,  here  and  there  like  Deloses,  you  take  a  &noy 
to  the  place ;  and  after  the  raw  look  and  mad  rush 
of  Melbourne,  Fred  found  refreshment  in  the  time- 
mellowed  buildings  and  more  leisurely  pace  of  life 
in, Sydney.  But  though  Fred's  Sydney  letters 
were  read  more  leisurely,  and  obtained  a  little 
more  polite  recognition  than  his  Melbourne  ones, 
practically  they  were  as  useless  to  him.  In  Sydney, 
as  in  Melbourne,  there  was  plenty  of  demand  for 
capital  and  for  brawny  muscle ;  but  Fred  had  no 
capital,  and  had  not  recovered  his  brawn.  He  was 
obliged  to  sell  almost  everjrthing  he  had  for  a 
mere  song  to  support  him  whilst  he  went  about 
right  and  left  applying  for  employment.  At  last^ 
his  money  being  nearly  gone,  he  went  in  despera- 
tion to  a  Labour  Agency  Ofiice,  determined  to  take 
the  first  situation  that  was  offered  to  him,  and 
about  a  week  afterwards  he  found  himself  on  the 
Coogee  Coogee  run,  engaged  as  hut-keeper  at  an 
out-station  for  a  twelvemonth. 

He  had  held  his  sleepy  billet  for  about  nine 
months  when  this  little  story  begins,  and  as  he 
was  recovering  strength,  although  not  very  rapidly, 
he  had  begun  to  look  forward  impatiently  to  his 
release  for  more  active  employment  in  the  follow 
ing  March. 

"Pm  making  my  fortune  in  a  hurry  at  this 
rate !"  he  said,  bitterly,  as  he  got  up  to  prepare  the 
Christmas  feast  for  himself  and  his  mates. 

On  the  Saturday  before  th^  had  drawn  nmaa. 
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extra  sugar,  Ac.,  with  their  usual  rations  from  the 
head  station  store.  Accordingly,  Fred,  first  of 
all,  concocted  a  *'  plum  duff/'  The  ordinary  ration 
meat  was  put  aside — salt  heef,  beefsteaks,  and 
mutton  chops  they  could  get  any  day.  In  the 
morning  Fred  had  been  down  to  the  lagoon,  and 
shot  a  brace  and  a  half  of  black  ducks.  Duff  and 
duck,  with  milkless  tea,  damper  with  caraway- 
seeds  in  it  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  a  dessert 
of  water-melon,  constituted  the  banquet.  The  three 
bachelors  might  have  had  the  use  of  a  cow  a-piece, 
if  they  would  only  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
after  them ;  it  would  have  literally  cost  them  no- 
thing to  keep  pigs  and  poultry,  and  very  little 
pains  would  have  kept  them  well  stocked  with 
vegetables ;  whilst,  if  their  predecessors  had  only 
been  thoughtful  enqugh  to  plant  a  few  fruit  stones 
Aud  cuttings,  the  bald  hut  might  have  been 
smothered  in  green  and  purple  clustered  grape- 
vinos,  and  bowered  in  orange,  peach,  and  fig-trees. 
Bat,  except  where  there  is  a  woman,  with  cravings 
for  home-cosiness,  Australian  bushmen  lead  a  very 
rough-and-ready  life,  and  content  themselves  with 
fewer  comforts  than  they  could  get  in  the  fore- 
castle of  a  merchantman.  A  water-melon  vine, 
spreading  in  »  little  patch  of  ground  meant  for  a 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  up  which  it  climbed, 
to  sprawl  again  upon  the  roof,  and  a  prickly  pear 
and  a  hacked  initial-notched  aloe  in  fronts  were 
the  only  botanical  beauties  of  the  hovel  in  which 
parched  Fred  was  playing — or  rather  working 
very  hard  as;— cook.  The  sun  was  sinking,  the 
cooking  was  nearly  over,  and  Fred  went  to  the 
door  to  look  out  for  his  companions.  A  great 
flock  of  white  cockatoos  came  screaming  home  to 
roost,  making  .the  she-oak  on  which  they  alighted 
suddenly  burst  out  in  big  white  blossom  like  a 
baobab-tree.  Two  clouds  of  red  dust  converging 
OTer  the  tree-tops  from  opposite  quarters  showed 
that  the  two  flocks  were  coming  home,  and  soon 
the  sheep  made  their  appearance,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  crop  sparse  grass-blades,  which  looked 
about  as  succulent  as  tinder,  with  the  listless 
shepherds  and  their  panting  dogs  crawling  at  a 
funeral  pace  behind.  Fred's  dog  mustered  up 
energy  enough  to  rise  and  lounge  towards  the 
two  other  dogs,  with  whom,  having  exchanged 
confidences,  he  returned  to  his  master,  who 
had  sauntered  to  the  hurdles  to  oonnt  in  the 
sheep. 

When  they  were  securoly  folded,  the  banquet 
was  served  on  the  rerandah,  and  partaken  of 
**  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients/'  the  revellers 
reclining  at  full  length,  with  heads,  however,  often 
propped  on  both  elbow-supported  arms.  The  three 
dogs  sat  on  their  haunches  in  a  row  just  outside 
the  rerandah,  wagging  their  tails,  and  beating 
tattoos  with  them  on  the  hot  ground,  snapping  at 
the  bones  thrown  to  them,  and  then,  after  onmch- 


ing  them,  screwing  up  their  noses  in  comically 
coaxing  silent  petitions  for  more. 

Fred's  human  oomrades  were  utterly  unlike  him, 
and  one  another.  The  elder,  who  answered  to  the 
singular  name  of  "Uttoxeter  XJz,*'  was  an  "old 
hand,"  t.e.,  ex-convict.  Uzziah — as  I  suppose  bis 
Jew-Christian  name  should  be  written,  at  fall 
length — was  a  Staffordshire  man,  who  had  been 
"lagged"  (transported)  for  manslaughter,  dcso 
treading  on  the  heels  of  murder,  committed  in  & 
poaching  affray.  In  Australia  he  still  sometimea 
strolled  out  after  birds^it  was  with  his  gun  Fred 
had  shot  the  ducks— but  as  he  was  free  to  kill 
as  many  as  he  liked,  sport  had  no  longer  the 
attraction  for  him  which  it  possessed  when  for- 
bidden by  Gkime  Laws.  The  whilom  ferocioas 
poacher,  moreover,  had  mellowed  or  faded  into  an 
easy-going  lazy  old  fellow,  who  dawdled  about 
after  his  sheep,  giving  offence  to  no  one  (for  with 
all  his  dawdling  he  and  his  dog  between  them 
managed  never  to  lose  a  sheep)  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  All  that  time  he  never 
touched  a  drop  of  anything  stronger  than  tea^  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  year's  wages,  he  marched 
off  to  the  nearest  township,  entered  the  first  pnbii^ 
house,  and  having  handed  over  his  money  to  tho 
landlord,  proceeded  to  "  drink  it  out "  personallj 
and  by  proxy,  "  shouting,"  as  treating  is  called  in 
colonial  slang,  for  every  one  who  entered  the 
"  Royal,"  "  Currency  Lass,"  "  Macquarie  Arms,"  or 
whatever  the  name  of  the  place  might  be. 

When  this  senseless  operation  had  been  got 
through — the  landlord  being  the  only  authorit}' 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  money  went—the 
old  man  would  shake  himselC. ''  hump  the  swag' 
(shoulder  the  trifle  of  impedimenta  with  which  he 
encumbered  himself),  whistle  for  his  dog,  and  slouch 
off  perhaps  back  to  the  station  he  had  left,  but 
more  probably,  since  he  was  an.  ingrained  nomad, 
in  search  of  a  new  situation.  There  used  to  bo 
scores  of  men  in  Australia  who  led  purposeless 
tieless,  dreary-seeming  lives  like  old  Uz*s. 

Fred's  other  companion  was  a  "new  chnm/' 
dabbed  Yard  o'  Tape  by  the  Uttoxeter  wit,  becaase 
he  was  thin,  pale,  short,  and  had  been  a  draper's 
assistant  in  England.  He  ought  n^ver  to  hare 
left  the  home  counter,  being,  unlike  Fred,  one  of 
the  men  who  could  never  by  any  possibility  be 
turned  into  thriving  colonists.  It  was  lucky  for 
him  that  such  a  '*  crawling  "  occupation  as  ahep- 
herding  was  open  to  him;  but  Yard  o'  Tape 
loathed  shepherding,  loathed  "  everything  con- 
nected with  the  colony,  and  when  he  could  get 
any  one  to  listen  to  him,  strove  to  console  himself 
under  his  calamity  of  having  been  fool  enough  to 
come  to  it  by  abusing  it  ranoorously  tia  toto,  and 
indulging  in  the  most  ludicrous  rignuuroles  aboa& 
the  ease  and  dignity  he  had  enjoyed  in  England. 

Neither  Uttoxeter  Uz  nor  Yard  o'  Tape  was  a 
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very  congenial  companion  to  Fred,  but  when  men 
are  thrown  together  day  after  day  for  months, 
they  mnat  either  get  up  some  kind  of  sociability, 
or  else  hate  one  another  with  a  Tirulence  which 
makes  life  a  burden  all  round.  The  three; 
stretched  on  the  hut  verandah,  got  on  passably 
well  together,  and,  after  supper,  smoked  the 
evening  pipe — ^which  seems  inevitable  in  up- 
country  Australia — ^in  peace. 

It  was  too  hot  even  to  talk  much,  but  now  and 
then  they  drawlingly  exchanged  remarks. 

**  What  fools  English  people  are  to  come  out  to 
this  beastly,  beggarly  place!"  said  Yard  o*  Tape; 
**  you  might  as  well  Hve  in  an  oven.** 

"  Whoy  deedst  thee  coom,  lahd  P  nobbudy  axed 
thee,"  answered  TJz. 

"I  don't  care  for  the  heat  now,  I'm  getting  up 
my  strength  a  bit,  though  it  is  precious  hot  to- 
night, hardly  cooler  than  it  was  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  I  can  see  that  fortunes  aren't  tumbled  into 
by  anybody  here  all  of  a  sudden  any  more  than 
they  are  at  home,"  said  Fred,  "  unless  it's  up  at 
the  diggings.  ThaPs  where  I'm  off  to  as  soon  as 
ever  my  time  *s  up  here.** 

"Wa-ell,  lahd,  ah  wish  thee  look,"  returned 
Uz.  "  Meap  tha  may  do  wa-ell ;  moor  loike  tha' 
woon't.  Ah've  troyed  'em.  A  hoonderd  toimes 
ha-arder  life  than  this  'tis,  and  then  me'ap  yow 
doan't  yam  yer  groob.  If  ah  was  a  sma-art 
yoong  chap  loike  thee,  ah'd  goo  stockman,  horse- 
breaker,  or  soomat  loike  that.  They'd  meak  thee 
a  yowverseer  when  they  got  to  knaw  thee,  and 
then  tha  wouldst  work  the  way  oop  to  be  a  cove 
tifore  tha  doyed.  Tha  am't  loike  Ye-ard  o*  Tape 
yon.  Sooch  as  him  should  stick  at  hoam;  boot 
thalt  goo  hoam  a  rich  man  yet.  Ah  doan't  want 
to  goo  hoam  to  stick,  boot  ah'd  loike  to  see  th' 
old  Dove  now.  There's  better  rivers  at  hoam 
than  here,  .and  a  deal  better  feesh.  "Many's  the 
troot  ahVe  gotten." 

Such  were  the  old  poacher's  sentimental  remi- 
niscences. Yard  o'  Tape  woke  up  from  the  mos- 
quito-disturbed nap  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
growled— K)r  rather  grumbled,  since  his  voice  was 
not  deep  enough  to  growl — '*  Call  thb  Christmas  I 
ivhat  a  fool  I  was  to  come  out  t " 

"Tha'rt  roight,  lahd,"  assented  TJttoxeter  Uz, 
tLOt  very  complimentarily,  adding  with  equally 
uncourteous  sincerity,  '*  and  soa  tha'rt  loike  to  be 
•wherever  tha'  be." 

Uz,  after  a  fashion,  had  a  patriotic  pride  in  the 
•country  to  which  he  had  been  sent  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sins,  and  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  "  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his 
tongue"  to  any  one  who  ran  down  Australia 
simply  because  he  was  too  pluckless  or  shiftless 
to  adapt  himself  to  its  circumstances.  Fred's 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  merry  Christmases  he 
bad  spent  at  Brock  Grange.     His  mother  had 


not  been  a  guest  there  that  Christmas,  he  felt 
sure  enough — ^but  had  Helen?  How  was  he  to 
go  home  and  claim  her  fairly  if  he  did  not  speedily 
begin  to  do  something  far  better  for  himself  than 
he  had  yet  done  in  Australia  ?  It  was  not  by  any 
means  a  '*  merry  "  Christmas  evening  Fred  spent, 
as  he  lounged  on  the  hut-verandah  in  the  sultry 
air,  which  brushed  his  &ce  and  hands  like  scorched 
feathers. 

The  stars  had  been  out  for  some  time. 

"Wa-ell,  lahds,"  said  yawning  Uz,  "ah*m 
gooing  to  toom  in  here.  Yow  new  chooros  are  a 
loively  lot.  Bare  spoort  ah've  seen  at  Christmas 
toime,  boot  yow  two 's  as  loively  as.  if  yow  was 
at  a  buryin*." 

So  having  spoken,  Uz  turned  on  his  back,  and 
went  to  sleep  upon  the  verandah,  with  his  head 
between  his  hands.  Yard  o'  Tape,  whose  English 
shopkeeper  notions  of  "respectability"  made  him 
think  that  it  was  'Mow"  to  sleep  out  of  a  bed, 
went  in  to  his  rough  couch  in  the  close  hut,  while 
Fred,  followed  by  his  dog,  marched  off  to  his 
sentry-box  beside  the  hurdles. 

A  little  mob  of  young  kangaroos  that  had  just 
thrown  off  the  maternal  apron-strings  bounded 
past  him  in  quest  of  pasture,  scurrying  away 
when  his  dog  barked  at  them,  chattering  like 
startled  school-girls.'  A  dingo  slunk  up  towards 
the  folds,  but  soon  slunk  off  again,  when  Fred 
came  out  of  his  box  at  the  bark  of  his  vigilant 
fellow- watcher.  Opossums  jabbered  at  the  foot  of 
the  gum-trees,  and  scampered  up  them  like  men- 
of-war's  men  "laying  aloft"  to  reef.  Uncouth 
flying-foxes  floated  through  the  gloom.  A  nankeen 
crane  stalked  past  towards  the  river,  looking  like 
a  ghost  and  croaking  like  a  score  of  frogs.  The 
sad  whistle  of  the  curlew  came  up  from  the 
lagoon.  The  huge-headed  night-jar  glided  by  on 
wings  silent  as  a  bat's,  clamorously  demanding 
**  More  pork !  more  pork ! "  Like  golden-downy 
wing-dust  the  Magellan  clouds  were  brushed  upon 
the  sky,  and  the  kite-like  Southern  Cross  shone 
faintly  in  the  unfamiliar-looking  heavens. 

Thinking  over  the  unhomelike  first  Christmas 
Bay  he  had  spent  in  Australia—only  the  second  he 
had  not  spent  at  home— Fred  at  last  fell  asleep. 


CHA.PTEB  n. 
At  last  tlie  time  came  for  Fred  to  leave  Coogoo 
Coogee. 

"  Well,  mates,  I'm  off,"  he  said  in  the  calm  clear 
March — i.6.,  early  autumn— morning,  as  Uttoxeter 
Uz  and  Yard  o'  Tape  let  out  their  flocks,  and  Fred 
came  out  of  the  hut  with  his  bundle  over  his 
shoulder  and  his  dog  at  his  heels;  "  good-bye." 

"Wal,  lahd,  ah  wish  thee  look,"  answered  Uz, 
and  the  draper-shepherd  added  his  less  hearty 
good  wishes. 
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Fred's  way  lay  at  first  through  cedar-brush, 
beneath  cedars,  gum-trees,  fig-trees,  with  gleam- 
ing crested  pigeons  shaking  down  their  fruit. 
Wild  vines  swayed  against  his  face,  and  creepers 
drooping  fading  blooms,  once  like  cups  of  purple 
and  rosy-red-stained  alabaster,  and  here  and  there 
a  gorgeous  wasatah  could  be  seen  still  glowing  in 
the  scrub.  He  took  pot-luck  in  the  bark-roofed 
gunyahs  of  the  sawyers,  hearty  fellows,  but  in 
dress,  and  look,  and  talk,  and  life,  almost  as  wild 
as  any  savages*  In  spite  of  his  shepherding,  Fred 
was  not  used  to  real  rough  life  in  Australia  yet, 
and  shuddered  as  he  sat  by  the  sawyers'  fires  at 
dusk,  and  listened  to  the  stories  which  they  told, 
as  things  to  be  boasted  of  and  considered  admir- 
able jests— of  the  atrocities  which  they  and  their 
fellows  had  committed  on  the  blacks. 

He  toiled  over  ridge  and  gully,  and  along  wide 
plains,  camping  out  with  the  star-spangled  sky 
for  his  bed-curtains,  when  he  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  the  shelter  of  a  shepherd's  hut. 

At  last  he  drew  near  to  the  extemporised  little 
township,  which  did  duty  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  partic«lar  gold-rush  which  had  attracted  him. 

The  road — a  mere  track,  which  to  liken  to  a 
ploughed  field  would  be  a  very  bad  compliment  to 
the  field,  a  rough  red  stretch  of  earth,  cracked 
with  long  chasms,  pitted  with  deep  holes,  ridged, 
rutted,  blocked  with  jagged  black  tree-stumps; 
here  and  there  corduroyed  with  a  few  logs — ^ran 
between  bush  which  looked  very  gloomy  in  the 
lessening  Hght. 

Fred  did  not  care  for  the  gloom,  however ;  he 
was  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  his  long  tramp ; 
was  about  to  start  in  the  race  for  wealth  which, 
having  grown  sanguine  again  with  recruited 
health,  he  felt  sure  would  end  in  his  return  to 
home  and  Helen.  A  little  way  farther  on,  the  road 
branched  into  two  arms  like  a  Y.  Fred  had  gone 
some  way  along  the  broader  arm,  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  hoofs  behind  him,  and  looking  back 
saw  three  men  gallopiug  towards  him.  They  soon 
pulled  up  by  him.  Their  horses  seemed  to  be 
blood,  welUfed  and  well-groomed.  The  eldest  man 
of  the  party—  a  shock-headed,  jungle-bearded, 
sullen-looking  fellow — was  dressed  in  ordinary 
rough  bush  style ;  but  the  two  young  men,  almost 
youngsters,  with  him— slim  colonial  striplings — 
were  bush  dandies,  wore  patent  leather  boots 
beneath  as  well  as  belts  over  their  parti-coloured 
moleskin  trousers,  gold  chains,  ear-rings,  white 
linen,  jauntily-tied  black  silk  cravats,  and  jauntily- 
ribboned  cabbage-tree  hats.  The  harness  of  all 
three  horses  was  first-rate.  All  three  men  bristled 
with  pistols,  in  holster,  belt,  and  breast.  Fred 
had  a  six-shooter  in  the  breast  of  his  blouse,  but 
he  did  not  lay  his  hand  on  it.  He  would  have 
stood  a  poor  chance,  even  with  his  faithful  old 
Shag  to  help  him,  against  three  men  armed  to  the 


teeth,  and  besided,  they  did  not  look  in  the  least 
dispoied  to  stick  him  up,  whatever  might  be  their 
felonious  purposes  towajrds  others. 

"  Which  way  did  you  come,  mate?''  said  one  of 
the  young  Claude  DuvaJs.  '*  Tip  country,  I  gness, 
to  try  your  luck*  You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  bad 
much  yet.  Have  a  drink  P"  and  he  handed  Fred 
his  flask. 

"  You're  right,'*  answered  Fred,  as  he  handed  it 
back ;  '*  Pm  padding  the  hoof  to  Boper's  Gully." 

"Has  a  chap,"  asked  the  other  young  bash- 
ranger,  "  passed  you,  or  struck  out  of  the  bush  on 
the  left,  on  a  switch-tailed,  high-stepping  horse,  a 
black  with  a  white  stocking  and  a  star  in  the  fore- 
head— a  big,  square-built,  heavy  chap,  that  rides 
as  if  he  wanted  to  break  his  horse's  back— with  a 
valise  and  a  pair  of  big  saddle-bags  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Fred,  "I  haven't  long  been  in 
the  road ;  I  came  a  short  cut.  You're  the  only 
three  folk  I've  seen  since  morning,  except  the 
people  of  the  house  I  called  at,^and  some  troopers 
galloping  off  somewhere  in  a  great  harry." 

The  two  young  men  laughed,  but^the  sullen  one 
growled,  with  an  oath,  **  Come  along !  The  old 
rascal  gave  us  the  slip  by  striking  off  the  rood 
before  he  got  to  Cypress  Swamp,  I'U  go  boil;  bnt 
well  catch  him  yet  if  we  ride  fast ; "  and  putting 
their  heels  to  their  horses,  the  three  went  off  ab 
racing  speed. 

Night  had  quite  fallen  when  Fred  reached  a 
roughly-knocked-up  dreary  roadside  public-house, 
which  looked  very  much  as  if  it  were  a  bush- 
rangers' house  of  odl,  kept  by  "  bush  telegraphs." 
At  any  rate,  the  host  and  hostess  were  by  no 
means  anxious  to  secure  his  modest  custom ;  and 
learning  from  them  that  Box)er's  Gully  was  **  only 
an  easy  three  mile,  or  less  may-be,"  farther  on,  he 
determined  to  stumble  on  in  the  dark. 

He  had  got  about  a  mile  beyond  the  disreputable 
shanty  when  he  heard  a  faint  cooey.  It  did  not 
seem  to  come  from  any  great  distance,  but  as  if  it 
were  faint  through  pain.  Fred  cooeyed  back,  and 
when  he  heard  the  voice  again,  struck  off  the  road 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  and  at  kst, 
guided  by  it,  reached  a  man  tied  hand  and  foot. 
He  had  been  gagged  as  well,  but  had  managed  to 
get  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth.  He  was  cramped 
fr^m  his  tying,  and  weak  from  the  blood  he  had 
lost.  He  and  Fred  managed  to  bandage  op 
between  them,  after  a  fashion,  the  fortunately  not 
very  serious  wounds  he  had  received,  and  then  he 
said,  "  Thank  'ee,  mate.  I  wish  you'd  hi4>pened  to 
come  up  a  bit  sooner.  Perhaps,  then,  I  shouldn't 
have  been  cleaned  out,  if  you've  a  barker.  Gold 
and  notes,  watch,  ring,  pistols,  horse— everything 
they've  taken,  the  beggars  1" 

Fred  proposed  that  he  should  help  the  wounded 
man  to  hobble  back  to  the  shanty. 

'*  Not  if  I  know  it,"  answered  his  new  acquaint- 
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aoce,  who  was  a  well-known  gold-buyer.  '^  It  was 
to  give  that  as  well  as  the  Comer  a  wide  berth  I 
cat  across  the  way  I  did  this  morning,  bat  the 
rascals  were  too  many  for  me.  I'll  be  too  many 
for  them,  however,  yet,  or  ray  name's  not  Jack 
Wilkins.  If  you'll  be  a  good  chap,  and  stick  to 
me,  I'll  get  into  Roper's  Gully  to-night,  though  it's 
still  a  good  three  miles  off.  If  you  don't,  I  must 
camp  out,  and  I  should  like  a  doctor  to  look  to 
my  hurts  before  they're  quite  stiff." 

Leaning  on  Fred's  shoulder,  now  and  then  sitting 
down  to  rest,  the  gold-seller  reached  the  top  of 
Roper's  Gidly  before  all  the  lights  of  the  higgledy- 
piggledy  township  sprawling  about  in  it  were  out. 

The  chance  fellow-travellers  went  down  the 
sloping  main  street  to  the  principal  hotel,  a  build- 
ing by  no  means  imposing  in  looks,  whatever  it 
might  be  in  charges.  Here  a  doctor  soon  arrived, 
and  dressed  the  gold-buyer's  wounds.  They  were 
not  so  serious  that  he  was  not  able,  before  he  went 
to  bed,  to  give  the  police,  and  an  excited  section 
of  the  general  public  that  had  been  admitted,  an 
account  of  his  adventures. 

"  I've  known  Master  Fireball  before  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkins ;  "  so  as  I'd  heard  that  he  and  them 
two  young  scamps  of  Parkinsons  that  go  about  with 
him  now  were  hanging  close  about  here  again,  for 
all  the  scare  they'd  got  when  they  tried  to  stick  up 
the  mail— only  two  nights  ago  they  were  at  the 
Corncob — and  I'd  to  leave  Wattle  Flat  latish  this 
evening,  I  thought,  instead  of  coming  round  the 
Comer,  or  striking  off  at  Cypress  Swamp,  as  I 
generally  do,  I'd  take  a  new  cut  I've  found  that 
brings  you  out  a  good  bit  nearer  home,  though  it's 
rather  rough  riding.  But  I'd  scarce  got  out  of  the 
scrub  when  up  canters  my  gentleman,  and  catches 
hold  of  my  coat.  ^  Hand  over  your  gold  quietly, 
and  I  won't  hurt  ye  P'  he  says.  '  Catch  me  giving 
it  up,  Mr.  Fireball,'  says  I ;  '  I  know  who  you  are/ 
and  I  lashed  "at  him  with  my  whip.  Off  went  the 
two  horses  at  a  fine  pace.  Fireball  still  stuck  on 
to  me,  so  I  dropped  my  whip  and  lugged  out  my 
revolver,  but  one  of  the  young  Parkinsons  was 
thundering  behind,  and  he  sings  out,  ^  Look  out. 
Bill,  he's  going  to  shoot  1'  Fireball  knocked  mine 
out  of  my  hand  with  his,  and  fired  three  times,  I 
think.  The  first  wasn't  much,  but  I  lost  my  stir- 
rups at  the  third,  and  fell  off  with  Fireball  on  me. 
Then  the  three  set  on  me,  dragged  me  off  the  road, 
and  bailed  me  up  with  a  gag  in  my  mouth,  and  off 
they  went  grinning,  and  saying  that  they  would 
send  word  with  my  love  to  my  wife.  Every  bit  of 
swag  I  had  with  me  they  carried  off.  And  there 
I  might  have  been  lying  now,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this  young  chap.  He  heard  me  cooeying,  and  came 
up,  and  loosed  me,  and  got  me  home.  I  owe  him 
one  turn,  and  Mr.  Fireball  and  those  nice  young 
friends  of  his  another ;  and  I  hope,  I  do,  I  shall  be 
be  able  to  pay  'em  both." 


When  Fred  woke  next  morning  he  found  that 
the  township  of  Roper's  Gully  consisted  of  a 
jumble — here  and  there  presenting  the  semblance 
of  a  street,  but  for  the  most  part  scattered  '*  as  if 
dropped  out  of  a  bag" — back  to  back,  gable  to 
front,  and  sloping  off  from  one  another  in  all  kinds 
of  directions— of  tents,  calico-houses,  asphalted- 
felt  houses,  oorrugated-iron  houses,  wooden  houses, 
tilt^  drays,  and  mere  bark  gunyahs,  arrested,  as 
it  were,  in  the  act  of  sliding  down  to  the  stream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vaUey.  Along  this  stream  and 
the  creeks  running  into  it  more  queer  tenements 
and  tents  were  pitched  beside  holes  shallow  and 
deep,  gaping  shafts,  and  heaps  of  dirt,  gpravel,  and 
stone.  Here  and  there  was  a  gaunt-looking  rough 
steam-engine.  In  the  township,  at  least,  a  good 
many  flags  were  hoisted,  and  by  way  of  trade-signs 
illustrated  sheets  of  calico  and  canvas  were  dis- 
played like  those  hung  out  in  front  of  shows  at 
fairs.  Dotted  about  in  the  middle  of  the  so-called 
streets  tree-stumps  had  been  left,  on  which  passen- 
gers sat  down  to  chat. 

A  curiously  motley  population  had  begun  to 
move  about — ^motley  in  costume,  cut  of  feature, 
colour,  dialect,  language,  blood.  Already  a  littlo 
fighting  might  be  seen;  as  the  day  grew  older 
there  was  sadly  too  much  drunkenness;  but  scarcely 
any,  if  any,  regular  work  was  going  on,  because  it 
was  Sunday.  All  the  time  Fred  had  been  a  hut- 
keeper  he  had  never  been  able  to  go  to  churcn. 
He  would  scarcely  have  known  when  Sunday  came 
round,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  week's 
rations  arrived  the  day  before.  ,  On  Sundays,  as  on 
other  days,  from  the  time  the  sheep  went  out  to> 
the  time  the  sheep  came  home,  he  had  next  to 
nothing  to  do  except  to  move  about  in  and  round 
the  silent  hut. 

But  now,  in  this  queerly  crowded  little  city,  in 
an  intenser  solitude  than  surrounded  that  dull, 
shepherd's  cot,  several  denominations  had  the 
opportunity  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own 
ways,  and  largely  and  reverently  were  the  services 
attended,  although  the  places  in  which  they  were 
held  were  very  primitive  sanctuaries ;  sometimes 
simply  the  arch  of  heaven,  cathedral-columned 
with  white  gum-tree  boles. 

When,  for  the  first  time  for  months,  Fred  heard,, 
morning  and  evening,  the  once-famUiar  words  of 
his  own  Church,  his  heart  went  back  to  England 
with  a  leap  which  brought  a  lump  into  his  throat. 

The  gold-buyer  advised  Fred  before  he  started 
as  a  digger  on  his  own  account,  to  work  for  wages, 
in  order  to  gain  experience,  and  gladly  gave  him 
employment  on  a  claim  belonging  to  himself  as  a 
hired  hand.  In  this  way  Fred  supported  himself, 
and  put  a  little  into  his  pocket,  the  first  time  be 
handled  pick  and  shovel,  whilst  some  men  who 
were  working  for  themselves  earned  nothing — 
wei*e  simply  eating  up  their  little  capital,  which 
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they  saw  with  heart-sick,  almost  despairing  horror, 
dwindling  day  by  day;  and  others,  by  labours 
far  greater,  earned  far  less  money  than  they  would 
have  been  in  receipt  of  if  tHey  had  stuck  to  their 
original  callings.  But  it  was  not  to  be  a  hired 
labourer  that  Fred  had  come  to  the  diggings.  That 
was  not  the  way  to  make  a  fortune,  win  Helen,  and 
give  his  mother  a  comfortable  home  once  more. 

In  about  a  month's  time  he  started  with  a  mate 
on  a  prospecting  expedition  up  the  ri^er.  They 
had  bought  a  horse  cheap  to  carry  their  flour,  tea, 
sugar,  &c.,  of  which  they  took  as  liilfcle  as  possible, 
trusting  to  supplement  their  commissariat  with 
bush  birds,  beasts,  and  so  on,  and  beyond  their 
guns,  necessary  tools,  and  a  blanket  a-pieoe,  they 
had  scarcely  any  personal  swag. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  came  upon  signs  of 
gold,  and  though  they  had  not  found  it  in  paying 
quantities,  the  traces  grew,  or  they  &ncied  they 
grew,  richer,  and  so  the  two  went  on  merrily, 
especially  as  they  had  scarcely  diminished  any  of 
their  purchased  provisions,  except  the  tea,  which 
they  used  very  sparingly.  They  shot — not  for 
sport,  but  for  food,  since  they  wished  to  make 
their  powder  and  shot,  as  well  as  other  things,  go 
as  far  as  possible— wallabies,  wild  turkeys,  black 
swans — going  in  for  size  in  their  game.  Fred's 
mate  was  a  thorough  bushman,  understood  black 
fellows*  ways  as  well  as  whites',  and  taught  his 
comrade  not  to  despise  snake  grilled  on  wood- 
ashes  when  it  had  been  killed  before  it  had  a 
cbance  of  biting  itself.  He  taught  him  how  to 
find  honey,  and  water  lodged  in  the  hollows  of  the 
bottle>tree,  and  what  wild  plants  to  gather  for 
their  seeds  or  fruits,  their  stems  and  leaves,  or 
roots,  and  what  to  avoid,  as  table  vegetables,  and 
how  to  bake  and  pound  and  so  on  those  that 
needed  cooking. 

But  they  mounted  to  a  more  sterile  region, 
where  nothing  but  gloomy  trees  seemed  to  grow, 
and  from  which  animal  life  also  was  almost 
absent.  Here  they  had  to  live  solely  on  their 
stores,  and  these  began  to  diminish  at  a  rate 
which  made  them  pull  long  faces.  Poor  old  Shag, 
who  had  accompanied  his  master,  did  his  best  to 
cater  for  himself,  but  was  obliged  to  oontent  him- 
self with  short  commons. 

One  morning,  after  camping  at  a  water-hole  in  a 
steep  rise,  as  they  were  toiling  up  the  rest  of  the 
hill,  their  horse  fell  dead  lame. 

Fred*s  mate  gave  a  rueful  whistle.  "Tell  'ee 
what  'tis,  Fred,"  he  said.  '*T]1  rise  the  ridge,  and 
have  a  look  round,  and  when  I  come  back  I'll 
tell  'ee  what  I'm  goin'  to  do.  You  stay  here  with 
the  horse." 

When  Jem  came  back,  he  said,  decisively, 
"  Tell  'ee  what  it  is  I'm  goin'  to  da" 

«  Well  ?  "  asked  Fred,  eagerly. 

"  Pm  a-goin'  back,  ihat*8  what  I'm  goin'  to  do/' 


answered  Jem.  '^Nothin'  but  trees  like  these 
'ere,  goin'  up  an'  down,  up  an'  down,  all  round  as 
far  as  ever  you  can  see.  Next  to  ne'er  a  sign  o* 
water  or  grub.  We'll  turn  the  old  horse  loose; 
mayhap  he'll  manage  to  pick  up  summut  for 
hisself,  and  hobble  down  to  better  feed  than  this 
when  he's  rested  hisself  a  bit ;  anyhow,  we  can't 
afford  to  wait  for  him.  There's  just  about  left  to 
carry  us  back  to  a  livinger  land  than  this." 

But  Fred  wouldn't  hear  of  returning  until  he 
too  had  had  a  look  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  Trne 
enough,  there  was  nothing  but  bush  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides,  undulating  like  a  vast  gloomy  sea 
beneath  the  sunny  sky,  whose  brightness  it  did 
not  reflect.  But  Fred  had  caught  sight  of  a 
gully,  the  trend  and  general  look  of  which  some- 
how reminded  him  of  Boper's  Gully,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  comrade,  he  told  him  that  ho 
was  resolved  not  to  beat  a  retreat  until  he  had 
explored  this  gully. 

*'  Don't  be  a  foolf  man ! "  said  the  other. 

But  Fred  was  obstinate. 

"Well,  mate,"  then  said  the  old  bushman,  "I 
can't  take  'ee  by  the  scruff  p'  the  neck  an'  trot  'ee 
on  afore  me  l»  I  should  like  to  do,  so  we'll  share 
fair  tkn'  part  friends.  You  shall  have  the  bigger 
half,  for  you're  like  to  want  grub  wuss  than  me, 
though  we  may  both  want  it  precious  bad,  I 
guess." 

He  took  the  bags  off  the  hone,  took  off  its 
halter  also,  and  the  poor  thing  stumbled  off  on 
three  legs  between  the  trees  in  search  of  some* 
thing  more  succulent  and  satisfying  than  it  had 
lately  had. 

When  the  stores  had  been  divided,  and  the  two 
men  had  thrown  their  respective  shares  across 
their  shoulders,  Fred's  mate  said  to  him,  "  Do  'ee 
be  persuaded  at  last,  and  lefs  cut  back  together 
's  fast 's  ever  we  can  go.  Can't  be  such  wonderful 
fast  goin'  anyhow." 

But  Fred  would  not  be  persuaded ;  so  the  two 
shook  hands  and  parted*  Fred  toiling  up  the  hill 
with  Shag  after  him,  and  Jem  hurrying  down. 

When  Fred  had  found,  or  thought  that  he  had 
found,  the  gully  which  he  had  seen  from  the  hill, 
he  planted  his  stores  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  which 
he  marked  for  a  starting-point,  and  made  excnr* 
sions  from  it  for  a  day  or  two.  Having  hit,  as  ho 
supposed,  the  right  track,  he  dug  up  his  stores, 
and  followed  his  lead,  at  first  very  hopeful ;  but  as 
time  passed  on,  his  hopes  died  away  like  a  failing 
pulse.  Water  was  very  scarce.  An  awful  stillness 
brooded  in  the  wide-spreading  bush,  not  the 
hush  of  a  dense  moist  English  wood,  bat  the 
arid  silence  of  a  seemingly  limitless  forest  of  tall 
trees,  whose  unshadowing  leaves  let  through  the 
sunshine  to  parch  the  bladeless  ground  and  raiso 
an  almost  chokingly  dry  aroma  from  clumps  of 
scrub  that  looked  as  sappy  as  if  they  had  been 
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made  of  tinned  iron  and  rerdigrised  copper. 
Fewer  and  fewer  birds  flaslied  across  tho  blazing 
sunlight.  In  some  places  even  the  ham  of  insects 
could  scarce  be  heard.  Shag  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  one  day  did  not  return  from  his  self- 
caterings.  Fred's  allowances  had  been  getting 
less  and  less  as  his  load  lightened ;  he  ate  scarce 
enough  to  keep  life  in  his  body,  for  he  well  knew 
now  that  there  was  no  going  back  for  him.  What 
ho  had  must  carry  him  on  to  some  place  where  he 
could  find  succour,  or  he  must  die  alone  in  that 
awful  wilderness. 

Helen,  mother! — ^his  fate  would  be  utterly 
unknown  to  them.  They  would  think  he  had 
forgotten  them.  The  thought  was  harrowing  to 
him  in  his  passionate  craving  for  sympathy. 

God  only  would  see  him  die ;  and  brought  thus 
all  alone,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  Omniscient  ken, 
he  shuddered.  What  had  his  life  been P  Not, so 
bad  as  scores,  not  wors6  than  hundreds,  perhaps, 
but  still  no  better — a  mere  frivolous,  self-seeking 
existence. 

He  was  faint  from  lack  of  food,  but  hunger  was 
not  his  most  poignant  pang.  Thirst  often  mad- 
dened him,  and  he  wandered  wildly  right  and  left 
in  quest  of  the  impossible  water  which  purled  in 
his  semi-delirious  ears.  His  life  became  a  night- 
mare, through  which  there  ran,  like  a  ghastly 
fugue,  a  constantly  recurring^-*'  It's  all  real,  and 
lonely  de&th  alone  can  break  the  spell.* 

One  day  hefeU,  so  to  speak,  that  a  dog  was  fol- 
lowing him.  He  thought  that  Shag  had  come 
back;  but  when  he  turned,  he  saw  a  warrigal 
slouching  after  him.  He  was  bushman  enough 
to  know  vrhat  thai  meant.  The  beast  would  never 
venture  to  attack  him  so  long  as  he  had  life 
enough  lefl  in  him  to  move  a  limb,  but  was 
patiently  following  him  in  quiet  speculation  that 
he  would  soon  drop  helpless. 

He  raised  his  languid  arm  in  sudden  fear  and 
wrath,  and  gave  an  unearthly  cry  that  scared 
himself.  The  vermin  shied,  and  shambled  off  to 
the  scrub ;  still  ever  and  anon  Fred  saw,  or  fancied 
that  he  saw,  the  horrid  dingo  dogging  him'  as, 
according  to  sailors'  superstition,  sharks  follow 
fever-stricken  ships. 

But,  oh  joy !  what  is  this  P  A  battered  powder 
flask,  a  rusty  buckle;  and  here  there  are  other 
little  signs  of  human  occupancy.  Eagerly  Fred 
ran  down  the  tracks,  and  soon  came  to  some  well- 
picked  bleached  human  bones,  littered  about  in  a 
tumbled  jumble  of  mouldering  once  human-owned 
rubbish.  He  did  not  wait  to  bury  the  remains  of 
tho  predecessor,  or  predecessors,  who  portended 
hiH  own  fate.    He  made  an  attempt  to  rush  past, 

and  then 

He  remembered  nothing  more  until  he  came  to 
bimself  on  a  bed  somewhere,  and  heard  a  voice 
that  somehow  seemed  familiar,  saying,  "Thafs 


right.  Now,  we're  quits,  lad,  and  Pm  as  jolly  as  a 
sand-boy.  Fireball  was  taken  last  week,  and  you'll 
soon  be  as  right  as  a  trivet.  I  grudged  those  two 
young  Parkinsons  getting  off,  but  I  won't,  now 
you're  coming  round.  They're  sure  to  be  caught 
sooner  or  later— justice  '11  overtake  them,  I'll  war- 
rant. You're  a  sharp  lad  in  some  things,  but 
never  you  go  prospecting  again  on  your  own  hook 
till  you  know  the  lay  of  the  land.  It  was  the 
merest  chance  in  the  world  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  rise  the  Barren  Spur,  instead  of  heading  round 
it.  From  what  I  can  make  out  of  the  way  you 
started  and  headed,  it  beats  me  how  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  you  could  ever  have  worked 
round  there,  ^t  there  you  were,  going  on  like 
a  mad  thing.  It's  lucky  you  were  next  door  to 
starved,  or  you'd  have  floored  me  and  the  two 
that  were  with  me.  We  had  to  hunt  you  Uke 
a  kangaroo,  and  when  we'd  run  you  down  at 
last,  you  fought  like  an  old-man  with  its  back 
against  a  tree.  But  here  you  are,  safe  and.  sound, 
thank  God !  I  say  it,  and  Fm  sure  you  ought 
to,  lad  I" 

It  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Wilkins  who  spoke.  Fred 
was  lying  at  the  back  of  a  building  which  the  gold- 
dealer  had  put  up,  as  blended  gold-office,  bank, 
and  store,  on  a  creek  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
Roper's  Gully,  where  another  diggers'  township 
was  growing  up. 

Of  course  it  took  Fred  some  time  to  reoovet 
strength ;  but  before  Christmas  he  was  working 
half-shares  with  his  old  mate  of  the  prospecting 
expedition  in  a  claim  which  was  turning  out 
remarkably  rich.  Fred  had  already  netted  a  con- 
siderable sum,  which  his  friend  Mr.  Wilkins  had 
enabled  him  to  place  at  the  best  of  the  high 
interest  then  procurable  in  the  colonies.  He  was 
anticipating  a  good  bit  more  with  certainty.  Still 
it  was  not  exactly  a  merry  Christmas  which  Fred 
spent  with  his  good  mate  in  tbeir  diggers'  tent, 
where  they  feasted  on  fowl  and  salad  that  had  put 
a  price  into  the  pocket  of  the  industrious  Chinaman 
who  had  raised  thdm  which  would  have^ade  an 
English  gardener  and  poultry  breeder  of  that  time 
open  round  eyes  of  envious  wonder--«nd  drank, 
"  Absent  Friends  "  in  (what  was  paid  for  at  any 
rate  as)  the  very  best  champagne.  The  toast  was 
not  needed  to  remind  him  that  it  was  some  time 
^nce  he  had  heard  from  his  mother,  who  had  once 
written  regularly  by  every  mail.  He  forgot  that 
alter  the  first  mail  or  two  ho  had  been  a  very 
remiss  correspondent.'  As  soon  as,  in  his  own 
phrase,  his  luck  had  turned,  he  had  written 
eagerly  enough,  but  previously  he  had  soon 
.grown  weary  of  writing,  to  quote  from  himself 
again,  "merely  to  say,  I'm  still  alive,  and  still 
unlucky."  Nevertheless,  his  mother's  silence 
made  him  very  sore,  for  he  hungered  after  news 
of  her^snd  Helen. 
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CHAPTEB  UL 

»  ^^^^ 

The  claim  continued  to  yield  remarkably.  When 
Fred  was  starting  for  Sydney  next  year  daring  the 
winter,  i.e.,  mid-S^ear,  rains,  he  said  to  his  mate, 
"  After  the  raiBs  I  shall  be  back.  I  mean  to  go  on 
working  with  you,  old  fellow,  until  the  year's  out. 
Then  I  shall  sell  my  claim,  and  be  off  home.  I 
shall  think  IVe  made  my  pile — at  any  rate,  enough 
to  begin  with,  for  that's  what  I  chiefly  want  it  for." 
When  Fred,  however,  reached  Sydney  he  found 
waiting  for  him  at  the  post-office,  a  letter,  part  of 
which  ran  thus : — 

*  *  *  I  am  aorry  yon  hare  reoelyed  bo  few  of  my  letters, 
sinoe  I  have  written  by  nearly  every,  if  not  every,  nudl.  I 
suppose  they  mulb  have  miaoarried,  for  yon  wrote  regularly  at 
firsts  and  I  have  received  so  very  very  few  since  yon  landed  in 
▲nstcalia.  I  received  two  yon  wrote  on  the  voyage— one  yon 
sent  by  a  ship,  and  another  posted  at  the  Cape.  The  others,  I 
think,  mnst  have  misoarried,  like  mine.  There  have  been  so 
many  alterations  in  the  arrangements.  How  thankfnl  we  were 
to  reoeive  the  one  yon  wrote  at  the  end  of  last  year  1  Bnt,  oh, 
what  scenes  and  snff erings  yon  mnst  have  gone  through  I  I 
thank  God  night  and  day  for  His  goodness  in  preserving  yon  in 
that  wonderfixl  way  from  the  most  awful  death  in  that  dreadful 
wood.  Bo  not  you  feel  yourself  bound,  my  dear  boy,  to  devote 
yourself  especially  to  His  servioe,  after  so  mighty  and  marked 
a  dsliveraaoe  F  And  to  think  that  my  Fred  should  have  been  a 
mere  drudge  to  common  shepherds  1  Are  yon  quite  sure,  my 
dear  boy,  that  what  you  are  doing  now  will  end  in  anything  ? 
I  should  like  to  have  you  back,  rich  or  poor,  for  I  am  growing 
old,  and  I  miss  my  boy.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  would 
be  quite  as  likely  to  get  rich  in  dear  old  England  as  in  an  out- 
landish country  like  Australia.  Of  course,  I  should  like  you  to 
oome  back  at  once  rich,  for  your  own  sake.  Dearest  Helen, 
who  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  is  greatly  tried.  I  believe 
she  loves  yon  as  much  as  ey«r»  but  die  cannot  help  wondering  a 
little  that  all  this  time  you  have  not  done  anything  to  enahle 
yon  to  claim  her.  You  see,  dear  boy,  yon  have  been  away  from 
fhigland  three  Chrlstmases,  and  yet  you  seem  just  as  far  off 
as  ever  from  doing  anything  In  Australia,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  declare  that  if  you  are  not  back  by  Christmas  able  to 
make  Helen  such  an  offer  as  an  honest  man  like  you  would 
like  to,  she  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  you.  They  do  not 
wish  her  to  take  your  cousin  Philip  if  she  dislikes  him,  but  they 
Boj  that  it  is  preposterous  for  her  to  tie  herself  up  for  ever 
for  your  sake;  But  I  believe  that,  now  that  they  cannot  get 
yon,  they  would  very  much  like  her  to  marry  hiuL  He  is  a 
respectable  young  man,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
is  very  fond  of  her.  We  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced,  ought 
we,  Fred  dear  P  After  all,  he  only  took  what  the  law  gave 
him,  and  we  should  hxri  done  the  same,  shouldn't  we  P  only 
perhaps  in  a  pleasanter  way.  But  I  mnst  confess  that  I 
should  not  like  him  to  have  my  Helen.*    *    * 

When  he  had  read  thus  &r  in  his  mother's  letter, 
Fred  made  a  hasty  calculation  as  to  what  he  could 
get  for  his  share  in  the  claim,  and  added  to  this 
what  he  had  realised  from  it.  The  two  together 
came  to  a  Tory  pretty  little  sum  indeed — enough 
to  enable  him  to  farm  at  home  more  land  as  a 
tenant  than  his  cousin  farmed  as  a  landlord. 
Fred  had  all  his  old  love  of  an  English  farmer's 
Ufe,  but  he  had  come  to  understand  that  money  is 
invested  in  English  land  not  as  a  pecunisurily 
remuneratiTe  investment,  but  for  sentiment  of 
some  kind;  and  the  only  English  acres  for  which 
Fred  had  any  particular  sentiment  were  those  he 
could  not  get,  because  his  cousin  held  them.  Fred 
marched  off  and  offered  his  half-share  for  sale, 


soon  found  a  purchaser  at  a  trifle  higher  figure 
than  he  had  calculated,  and  as  soon  as  the  purchase 
was  completed,  made  his  arrangements  acoordinglj. 

The  first  was  to  take  his  passage  in  the  first 
vessel  bound  for  London.  The  war  had  deprived 
the  colonies  of  their  mail  steamers. 

When  all  his  preparations  for  the  voyage  had 
been  made,  when  his 'good-bye  letters  and  presents 
for  his  up-country  friends  had  been  despatched, 
when  his  colonial  presents  for  his  English  friends 
had  been  purchased  and  packed,  he  found  himself 
left  with  a  fortnight  on  his  hands,  and  nothing  to 
do  in  it.  During  this  time  he  rushed  about  the 
busy  city,  trying  to  make  believe  that  he,  too,  had 
some  business  there ;  he  lounged  in  the  beautiful 
Botanic  Gardens*  chafing  at  the  inactivity  of  the 
ships  of  war  moored  in  F^rm  Gove,  and  the  mer- 
chantmen anchored  in.  the  stream.  But  at  last 
the  eventful  day  arrived.  The  good  ship,  flying 
the  Blue  Peter  at  her  fore-royal  mast-head,  had 
cast  off  her  moorings  from  the  Circular  Qaay,  her 
anchor  was  coming  up  with  a  clink  and  a  choms, 
the  tug  was  fussing  alongside,  eager  to  be  off. 
The  decks  were  crowded  with  passengers  and  pas- 
sengers' friends,  some  of  them  prepared  to  go  out- 
side the  Heads  before  they  said  good-bye.  Of  the 
cabin  passengers  all  were  well-to-do,  a  few  exceed- 
ingly fortunate ;  of  the  intermediates,  the  majority 
the  reverse — colonial  failures ;  but  regarded  with 
eyes  of  envy  by  still  greater  unfortunates  lingering 
on  the  quay,  wishing,  how  bitterly,  that  they  had 
money  enough  to  get  away  from  what  to  them  had 
proved  so  deceptive  a  land  of  promise.  As  Fred's 
ship  steadied  on  upright  keel  down  the  beautiful 
harbour  in  the  wake  of  the  panting  tug,  she  passed 
a  ship  with  a  swarm  of  just-arrived  emigrants 
hanging  over  the  bulwarks.  How — rejoicing  at 
having  at  last  reached  El  Dorado — they  stared  in 
utter  astonishment  at  the  excited  home-passengers 
hurrahing  with  frantic  joy  at  the  thought  of  haying 
got  away  from  it. 

But  the  ship  was  at  sea ;  the  tug  had  cast  her 
off;  valedictory  friends  were  being  conveyed  to  it 
in  whale-boats,  which  bounded  like  corks  on  the 
huge  billows  which  heave  outside  Port  Jackson 
Heads. 

Having  gathered  on  the  steamer's  deck,  they 
gave  the  ship  three  hearty  good-bye  cheers,  were 
answered  from  the  ship,  and  then  she  gracefully 
shook  out  her  white  wings,  and  swept  off  in  her 
long  ocean  flight. 

As  Fred,  though  not  generally  sentimental, 
watched  the  Australian  shore  growing  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  things  in  general  grew  dream-like  to 
him.  It  was  a  dream  that  he  had  ever  oome  to 
Australia,  that  he  had  ever  lived  in  Australia;  it 
was  a  dream  that  he  was  going  home  to  England- 
England  was  a  dream.  The  only  thing  that  seemed 
real  was  that  he  was  out  at  sea,  on  board  a  ship. 
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with  the  draught  of  the  mainsail  blowing  down 
his  neck  in  spite  of  the  raised  collar  of  his  pilot 
jacket. 

Then  followed  the  nsnal  sea-medley  of  pleasant- 
nesses and  unpleasantnesses.  At  first  all  things 
were  at  sizes  and  sevens;  everybody  was  new  to 
everything  and  everybody  else.  Bat  folks  got 
their  sea-legs,  grew  used  to  one  another,  things 
settled  down,  and  there  dawned  a  premature  gleam 
of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace.  Kext,  parties 
and  private  friendships  were  formed,  and  broken 
np,  and  re-formed,  with  a  considerable  ambnnt  of 
evil-speaking  and  heart-burning  all  round*  There 
was  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  on  board, 
sometimes  a  good  deal  of  iun;  pretty  generally  a 
good  deal  of  ermwL  The  general  temper  of  a 
ship's  company  depends  largely  on  the  rate  at 
which  the  ship  travels  and  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

There  wfts  plenty  of  weather  to  try  the  temper 
before  Fred's  ship  got  round  the  Horn.  On  she 
plunged  through  leaden  gloom,  always  carrying 
away  something  or  other,  shipping  seas,  or  getting 
''pooped"  by  monsters  that  cascaded  down 
smashed  skylights,  made  nothing  of  covered 
hatchways,  and  set  everything  afloat  in  a  dirty 
deluge,  to  the  music  of  crashed  crockery  and 
jingling  tin-ware.  But  she  struggled  past  the 
purple -frowning  Horn,  through  "the  roaring 
Forties,"  up  into  the  regions  of  rainbow-painted 
silvery  spray,  seas  like  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  broad-vanned  albatrosses,  gauzy-flashing 
silvery-splashing  flying -fish,  filmy  white  sails 
gliding  by  in  the  distance  like  ghosts  of  ships; 
delicious  all  night  long  on  the  deck,  and  dip  into 
the  huge,  vat-Uke  tubful  of  fresh -pumped  salt 
water  in  the  morning ! 

Still  the  voyage  was  growing  wearisome  through 
having  been  protracted,  and  Fred  was  longing  to 
be  home.  On  the  night  on  which  the  mate  told 
him  Charles's  "Wain  would  first  be  visible,  Fred 
went  out  on  to  the  bowsprit  to  see  it  rise. 

Wind,  water,  weather  generally,  roughened 
greatly  as  he  drew  near  home;  but  he  felt  all  the 
better  for  that^  He  rejoiced  greatly  when  he  got 
into  the  converging  crowd  of  vessels  which  excites 
a  London-bound  voyager,  who  has  crossed  far-off, 
almost  sailless  seas,  much  as  the  rustic  stage-coach 
traveller  used  to  be  excited  when  he  got  into  the 
throng  of  vehicles  which  told  him  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  would  be  in  the  great  city,  whose 
multitudinous  lamp-lights  had  been  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  on  the  sky  before  him, 
*'  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn."  What  a  leap  Fred's 
heart  gave  when  he  was  fairly  in  the  thick  of  the 
converging  vessels,  running  up  Channel  by  night, 
watching  ship-lights  on  all  sides  of  him,  dancing 
over  the  black  sea  against  the  black  sky. 
On  the  following  day  his  ship,  having  taken  her 


pilot  in  the  course  of  it,  brought  up  for  the  night 
off  Deal,  whose  line  of  shore -lights  twinkled  in 
feeble  emulation  of  the  frost  -  sharpened  stars 
above;  and  a  shore-boat  having  come  off,  Fred 
went  back  in  it,  and  spent  the  first  night  of  his 
return  to  England  in  a  Deal  hotel. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  awoke  in  the  night 
by  the  waits,  and  in  the  morning  by  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  a  musical "  Here's  your  hot  water. 


sir. 


Fred  had  grown  a  luxoriant  beard  which  defied 
such  effeminate  appliances. 

How  cosy  was  the  clean,  nicely-appointed  Eng- 
lish breakfast,  before  the  clearly-glowing,  roaring, 
flapping  sea-coal  fire  in  the  comfortable  old  coffee- 
room.  Fred,  however>  did  not  linger  over  it,  but 
hurried  off  for  London. 

Leaving  behind  the  old  castles,  the  boatmen 
lounging  beside  their  boats  drawn  up  on  the  pebble 
sea-wall,  the  sunlit  Downs  in  which  some  of  the 
anchored  ships  had  hoisted  their  flags  as  if  they 
meant  to  spend  their  Christmas  Day  there,  others 
were  weighing  anchor  with  their  tugs  fuming 
about  them  as  if  impatient  to  spend  their  Christ- 
mas Day  in  the  Thames,  and  others  again  were 
quietly  gliding  past  north  and  south,  as  if  com- 
merce took  no  count  of  holidays,  he  rattled  behind 
horses  whose  hoofs  clattered  on  the  marble-hard 
turnpike-road,  and  behind  the  snorting  iron  horse, 
whose  breath  hung  in  snowy  rolling  wreaths  in 
the  keen  air,  through  pleasant  Kent. 

"How  old,  how  trim,  how  pretty,  how  funny, 
how  beautiful,  how  jolly  it  all  is  1"  he  thought,  as 
he  passed  ruined  hospitals  and  hermitages^  beam- 
and-plaster  houses,  leaning  over  to  one  another 
across  the  streets  as  if  they  wanted  to  whisper 
secrets,  Bomney  Marsh  sheep  munching  frosted 
turnips  within  iron  hurdles,  the  Stour  sparkling 
in  the  sunshine,  ivy-clad  Eichborough  Castle, 
Canterbury's  venerable  towers  and  countless 
gables,  the  wigwams  of  stacked  hop-poles  glitter- 
ing with  rime,  the  thatchdd  cottage^  clustered 
round  the  little  churches  open  for  morning  service, 
the  red-comfortered,  heavy-heeled,  smockfrock- 
kins,  grinding  in  merry  line  along  the  black  slides 
on  the  ponds  and  ditches. 

AU  the  holly  had  not  been  picked,  its  glossy 
leaves  and  cond  berries  gleamed  and  glowed  here 
and  there  in  the  stripped  hedges,  over  which 
philosophical  old  horaes  and  buUocks  looked  down 
with  grave  wonder  into  the  little  winding  lanes, 
whose  general  stillness  was  startled  by  the  merri- 
ment of  passing  knots  of  holiday-mi^dng  pedes- 
trians, and  carriage  company  crowded  three  in  a 
gig.  Other  horses  and  cattle  kept  Christmas  more 
comfortably,  in  deep-littered  straw-yards,  in  com- 
pany with  pecking  poultry,  and  pigs  snoring  in 
the  sunniest  comers  on  their  sides.  The  ducks 
seemed  to  quack  more  cheerfully  than  usnal  aa 
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they  waddled  down  to  the  holes  which  had  been 
broken  for  them  in  the  frozen  horse-ponds.  The 
geese  and  tnrkeys  kept  np  a  cheerful  gabble  and 
gobble  round  the  rick-surronnded  farmhouses,  as 
if  they  were  rejoicing  greatly  because  Christmas 
had  come  again,  and  yet  they  were  alive.  Even 
an  impounded  donkey  had  had  an  armful  of  sweet 
hay  thrown  him,  and  was  keeping  Christmas  after 
his  fashion.  Busty  implements  rested  in  the  silent 
fields,  and  dim  blue-and-red  wagons  seemed  to  be 
dozing  in  the  old  cart-lodges,  whose  dusty  old  cob- 
webs  had  been  turned  into  strings  of  silver  and 
glass  beads  by  the  frost  that  was  melted  into 
flashing  jewels,  cushioned  on  greenest  velvet  where 
the  sunshine  lay  warmest  on  the  moss- patches 
upon  their  black  mouldy  thatch. 

Eveiy  now  and  then,  as  he  was  whirled  through 
the  restful  and  yet  rojoiciug  country,  Fred  caught 
a  glimpse  or  a  hint  of  some  family  or  friendly 
gathering. 

**  My  word!"  he  said  to  himself,  ''this  is  a  dif- 
ferent Christmas  Day  from  my  last  at  the  Creek. 
It 's  like  a  dream.  It 's  jolly  to  see  folks  take  things 
so  easy ;  they  lift  their  legs  as  if  it  didn't  matter 
for  five  minutes  or  so  when  they  put  them  down 
again.  And  how  red  their  cheeks  are  1  I  wonder 
what  poor  old  Jem  is  doing  nowP  But,  bless  my 
heart !  he's  turned  in  by  this  time— it'll  soon  be 
to-morrow  morning  at  the  Creek.  I'm  glad  I 
shan't  wake  there.  It's  jolly  to  be  back,  and 
Christmas  Day 's  just  the  time  to  come.  Only  I 
wish  I  could  have  come  a  little  sooner ;  it  makes 
a  fellow's  mouth  water  to  see  all  this  hand-shaking 
and  kissing,  and  no  one  to  give  you  a  welcome. 
However,  my  turn  is  to  come,  I  hope." 

His  idea  of  the  ''jollity  "  of  an  English  Christ- 
mas was  not  intensified  as  he  got  near  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  of  his  journey.  Christmas  spent  in 
the  cramped  murky  streets  over  which  the  trains 
rumble  into  the  London  Bridge  station  must  be  a 
depressing  festival. 

The  only  cheerful  fiuse  he  saw  amongst  the 
porters — ^working  whilst  others  played — ^was  that 
of  the  one  who  called  his  cab,  and  whom,  not 
having  yet  learned  the  English  tari£P  of  douceurs, 
he  tipped  with  diggers'  liberality.  The  driver 
noticed  the  gratuity  which  the  porter  had  received, 
and  regulated  Mr.  Fred's  cab-fare  accordingly. 
Neither  did  London  generally  seem  to  Fred  a 
particularly  lively  place  to  spend  Christmas  in 
during  his  rapid  transit  from  one  station  to 
another. 

However,  he  was  soon  bowling  into  the  country 
again  on  another  line.  There  was  only  another 
occupant  of  the  carriage  in  which  he  sat,  and  Fred 
was  much  amused  by  the  queerly  mingled  look 
with  which  his  fellow-traveller  regarded  him,  half 
of  deep  sympathy,  ready  to  be  profiered  at  a 
moment's  notice,  half  of  profound  distrust. 


When,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  journey, 
the  ice  was  sufficiently  broken  to  allow  of  a  littio 
chat  between  the  two,  Fred's  travelling  compamoa 
anxiously  seized,  or  rather  made  an  opportanitj  of 
explaining,  that  he  was  travelling  on  "imperatively 
urgent  business,  which  could  not  be  postponed 
even  at  this  festive  season." 

To  the  average  respectable  Englishman,  for  any 
one  to  be  taking  a  railway  journey  of  any  length 
on  Christmas  Day  who  is  not  hurrying,  a  belated 
guest,  to  some  home,  or  hospitable  friend's,  or  wlio 
is  not  suddenly  summoned  from  Christmas  festi- 
vities by  some  such  call  as,  say,  the  impending 
death  of  a  very  near  relative,  is,  per  ee,  snfiScient 
proof  of  the  traveller's  utter  disrespectability, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  he  haa  nowhere  to 
go  to— belongs  to  nobody. 

When  Fred  had  explained  his  Christmas  travel* 
ling  by  saying  that  he  had  just  come  off  a  long 
voyage,  his  interlocutor's  manner  relaxed. 

"  Gk>ing  far  down  the  lineP"  he  asked. 

••To  Parcham,"  answered  Fred;  "but  then, 
unless  I  can  hire  a  trap  of  some  kind  to  go  faster— 
and  I  suppose  that  will  be  hard  at  Christmas-time— 
I  shall  have  a  long  ten  miles'  ride  by  omnibus." 

••  OmnibuSf  my  dear  sir !  There  is  no  omnibus 
at  Parcham  except  the  one  that  runs  to  the  station 
from  the  'Greorge.'  May  I  ask  where  you  want  to 
gbttoP" 

"  Bestington." 

"Oh,  then,  you  oughtn't  to  hare  taken  yonr 
ticket  to  Parcham.  You  must  have  been  abroad 
some  little  time.  The  Bestington  'bns  was  taken 
off  quite  two  years  ago.  You  should  have  booked 
to  Fender's  Bead.  That's  a  little  station  they're 
opened  between  this  and  Parcham.  That's  where 
you  must  g^t  out,  but  you  will  have  to  leave  yonr 
luggage  and  walk.  There's  no  trap  to  be  got 
there.    Pretty  little  place,  Bestington." 

"  Very,  to  my  fancy,"  answered  Fred. 

"I've  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Philip 
Leicester,  of  Brock  Grange ;  do  you  know  him  P" 

'•  I've  heard  the  name,"  said  Fred. 

*•  Highly  respectable  man.  He's  to  be  married 
in  the  spring,  I'm  told.  Time  he  was ;  and  it  isn't 
the  fault  of  his  wife  that-is-to-be  that  he  was  not 
married  ever  so  long  ago.  She  has  been  throwing 
herself  at  his  head  until  he's  tired,  and  so  he  has 
given  in.  He  must  be  a  brave  man— rather  it  was 
him  than  ma  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair.  She's  pretty,  I've  heard,  though  she's  getting 
oldish — andnot  apenny.  Watson,  or  Wilson,  or  some 
such  name.  There  was  a  cousin  of  this  Philip's, 
as  rich  as  herself,  who  wanted  to  have  her,  but, 
of  course.  Miss  was  too  wide-awake  for  that,  and 
then  the  young  fool  went  and  drowned  himself,  or 
took  to  drinking,  or  ran  away  to  Australia  or 
somewhere,  when  he'd  robbed  his  poor  old  mother 
of  the  last  penny  she  had  left." 
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Suctt  ore  the  veraciona  hibtories  which  a  roan 
travelhng  incogmto  ma;  bear  of  himself  aod  his 
friends. 

"  Ah,  here's  Pender's  Head ! "  added  the  mate 
gossip,  09  the  train  pulled  up  in  a  little  statioD. 
"  Sorry  to  lose  the  pleaaure  of  your  company. 
Good  ereniBg." 


"Why  should  IP"  asked  amused  Fred,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  EngUsh  sense  of  graduated 
social  proprieties. 

"Oh,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  old  John  will  be 
glad  enough  of  the  job,"  answered  the  porter,  with 
diminished  respect ;  and  Fred  started  for  Besting- 
ton,  seated  beside  John,  in  his  ramshackle  lit^ 


"  For  thla  1117  (gn  mi  dotd,  aiid  UoUts  tgaia."— p.  IS. 


"  Good  evening.  Thank  yon  for  your  informo' 
lion,'  said  Fred,  drily,  as  he  stepped  upon  the 
already  star-lit  litde  platform. 

"You're  iTicky,  sir,"  when  the  train  was  gone, 
siud  the  Bt»tion-maater,  who  was  also  porter  and 
general  factotum  of  tbe  little  place.  "Old  John 
Bines  of  Kestington  is  here  with  his  pony,  waiting 
for  a  box  that  ought  to  have  come  yesterday.  Heil 
take  yoajr  luggage,  and  yon  too,  sir,  and  glad,  if 
you  do&'t  mind  riding  in  a  light  cart." 


pony-cart  Old  John  had  not  recognised  him  at 
once,  as  Fred  had  expected,  and  so  he  did  not  say 
who  be  was.  He  had  plenty  to  occupy  his  tbonghta 
without  the  old  man's  chat,  aa  the  pony  trotted 
merrily  along  tbe  hard  road,  with  Charles's  Wun 
spread  broadly  brightly  golden  on  tbe  sky. 

"Beats  the  Southern  Cross  out  andootl"  Fred 
muttered  to  himself;  "you've  to  look  for  that" 

Old  John  was  sby,  and  therefore  had  not 
ventured  to  begin  a  conversation  with  his  strange 
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passenger  from  town;  bnt  old  John  was  also 
inquisitive,  and  therefore  listened  curiously  to 
his  queer  talking  to  himself. 

*'  Ah,  there's  the  old  Drewry  Bam  I"  said  Fred 
presently,  noting  another  landmark  which  showed 
him  he  was  nearing  his  goal.  Old  John  pricked 
up  his  ears. 

Soon  afterwards  Fred  muttered,  "  And  there's 
the  *Fox  under  the  Hill."*  This  wais  too  much  for 
old  John  to  bear  in  silence.  He  was  driving  with 
whip  and  reins  in  one  hand,  the  other  for  warmth's 
sake  being  thrust  deep  into  his  pocket.  Eaising 
reins,  whip,  and  forefinger  all  together,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  touch  the  brim  of  his  Jem  Crow 
hat,  and — still  not  venturing  to  express  his  con- 
viction affirmatively — ^inquired,  "Been  in  these 
parts  afore,  eir  P" 

"  Once  upon  a  time — ever  so  long  ago." 
'  **  Well,"  continued  old  John,  not  satisfied,  **  I 
was  bom  and  bred  in  these  parts,  and  man  and  boy 
I've  lived  in  'em  pretty  nigh  as  long  as  anybody, 
but  I  can't  recollect  'ee,  sir ;  though  that  aint  so 
wonderful,  if  you  was  only  staying  somewheres 
for  a  bit,  or  passing  through  as  a  stranger  li^e,  as 
you  might  be  now.  But  if  you  ever  lived  as  you 
might  say,  sir — downright  lived  here — it  beats 
me  as  I  shouldn't  recollect  'ee,  it  do." 

"  Let  me  see,  now,"  said  Fred,  for  fun,  "  isn't 
your  name  Ephraim  F" 

"I  knew  I  was  right!*'  triumphantly  exclaimed 
the  old  man.  "Anybody  who  knew  anything 
about  these  parts,  would  know  as  I'm  old  John 
Bines." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  say  your  name  wasn't  Bines." 

"Ah,  but  you  said  as  it  was  Ephraim,  sir," 
chuckled  old  John. 

As  they  drew  nearer  to  the  village  Fred  pointed 
to  a  house  in  the  distance,  the  windows  of  which 
were  almost  all  lighted  up,  and  asked  what  place 
that  was. 

Again  the  old  man  chuckled.  **  I  knowed  as  you 
couldn't  ha'  lived  long  in  these  parts,"  he  said. 
*'  YHiy,  that's  Brock  Grange,  sir." 

"And  what  of  that?" 

"  Why,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  and 
somewhat  scandalised  old  man, "  that's  the  grandest 
house  we've  got  in  the  pansh :  we  haven't  got  no 
real  squires."  ^ 

"Who  lives  there P" 

"  Leicesters,  as  long  as  ever  I  can  remember, 
and  my  &ther  afore  me.  Mr.  Philip 's  got  it  now, 
and  it  aint  for  me  to  say  a  word  agin'  him,  but  a 
better  man  had  it  afore  him,  and  that  was  his 
uncle;  and  though  the  lor  give  it  to  Mr.  Philip, 
there  was  another  newy  the  old  gentleman  had 
brought  up  to  look  for  it,  but  the  lor  went  agin 
him.  He  was  a  nice  young  chap,  full  o'  sport,  and 
not  a  mite  o'  pride.  Many 's  the  game  he 's  played 
me  when  he  was  a  boy.    Bon  off  with  my  cart,  he 


would,  and  hide,  when  I'd  left  it  standin'  outside 
a  place.  But  the  lor  went  agin'  him,  and  he  went 
abroad,  and  most  like  he's  dead  now,  poor  chap,  for 
his  mother  never  talks  to  me  about  him  now, 
though  she's  main  fond  of  him,  and  used  to  talk 
about  him  fast  enough  when  he  fust  went.  They 
say  he  give  up  to  the  old  lady  all  the  lor  had  left 
him  afore  he  went.  But  here's  the  Grange,  sir. 
What  a  sight  o*  company  there  must  be,  sure-ly ! 
You  can  see  'm  bobbin'  back'ards  and  for'ards  on 
the  blinds." 

"Is  Mr.— Mr. — ^Lincoln,  didn't  you  call  himP— 
married  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Philip  aint — Leicester's  the  name,  sir 
— but  they  say  he's  like  to  be,  come  Easter,  and  to 
a  young  lady  that's  main  good  to  me,  and  as  that 
poor  Master  Fred  I  was  telling  'ee  about  was  main 
fond  on,  and  it's  my  belief  she  liked  him  too; 
but  now,  they  say,  she^s  took  up  with  Mr.  Philip. 
There's  no  accounting  for  women's  taste,  sir,  as  I 
used  to  say  to  my  old  'ooman;  but  she'd  take  me  up 
and  say,  '  No,  there  nint,  or  else  I  should  never 
ha'  had  you,  John.'  Mayhap,  the  young  lady's 
going  to  take  Mr.  Philip,  but  she  looks  at  him,  to 
my  thinking,  much  as  if  he  was  a  toftd  as  she 
wouldn't  touch  with  a .  pair  o*  tongs.  But  where 
shall  I  put  'ee  down,  sir  P  There's  only  one  inn 
here  where  such  as  you  would  like  to  sleep." 

"No,  John,"  said  Fred,  suddenly;  "don't take 
me  to  the  'Woolpack*  —  drive  me  to  mother's 
place." 

The  old  man  almost  bounded  from  the  cart 
"You've  give  me  such  a  starU  sir,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  you're  Master  Fred  fast  enough.  That's 
your  own  nateral  voice.  But  how  on  earth  was  I 
to  know  'ee  wi'  all  that  hair  about  your  face  like  a 
fuzz  bush?  Fm  main  glad  to  see  'ee  back.  I 
hope  you've  done  well  in  furrin'  parts,  sir." 

^^I  might  have  done  worse,"  answered  Fred, 
and  he  gave  the  old  man  a  sovereign  for  his  fare. 
John  soon  put  down  Fred  most  reverentially  at 
his  mother's,  and  then  tottered  about  to  dissemi- 
nate tbe  startling  news  of  which  the  old  carrier 
had  the  first-hand  monopoly. 

Mrs.  Leioester  was  not  ^one — ^Helen  was  with 
her.  As  she  had  been  "a  good  girl,"  and  consented^ 
in  case  Fred  should  not  mskke  his  appearance  as 
required  that  Christmas,  to  comply  with  her 
parents'  wishes — at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving 
him  up — she  had  beesn  allowed  to  decline  her  in- 
vitation to  the  Christmas  party  at  Brock  Grange, 
and  to  pay  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
farewell  visit  to  her  old  friond,  Mrs.  Leicester. 

They  had  spent  a  very  sad  pensive  Christmas 
Day  together,  the  chief  comfort  of  it  being  their 
liking  for  one  another,  and  the  tie  of  common 
affection  which  connected  them. 

In  spite  of  his  beard,  they  knew  Fred  at  once. 
The  widow  caught  her  truant  in  her  arms,  and 
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pressed  him  to  her  breast  and  lips,  but  could  say 
nothing  imtil  she  had  fallen  upon  her  knees,  and 
then  all  that  she  could  utter  articulately  was, 
"  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he 
was  lost,  and  is  found." 

The  lovers'  greetings  may  be  imagined.  It 
seems  to  me  to  take  the  bloom  off  such  pretty 
scenes  tb  describe  them  in  print. 

News  spreads  like  wildfire  in  a  village.  Long 
before  Mr.  Philip  Leicester's  party  broke  up  all 
his  guests  had  heard  ih&t  Mr.  Frederick  had  come 
back  from  Australia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  there- 
fore, were  not  startled  at  seeing  him  when  they 
called  for  Helen,  but  they  were  greatly  astonished 
by  his  news. 

The  five  stopped  up  talking  late  into  the 
night,  and  when  they  parted,  Fred  was  once  more 
Helen's  accepted  suitor. 

Old  Mr.  Wilson  at  first  seemed  a  little  vexed 
when  he  could  no  longer  even  pretend  to  be  scep- 
ical  as  to  the  reality  of  Fred's  success;  but  his 


tone  soon  changed,  and  he  summed  up  matters  by 
saymg  :— 

"  Well,  Pm  glad  my  girl  will  have  her  whim ;  it 
went  against  our  hearts  to  cross  her,  and  you  know, 
Fred,  we  always  liked  you  better  than  the  other. 
I  only  wish  you'd  got  the  Grange,  then  you'd  have 
no  rent  to  pay.  After  all,  though,  it's  better  to 
earn  your  money  than  to  heir  it ;  you're  a  deal 
likelier  to  make  more  of  it.*' 

Philip  did  not  break  his  heart,  but  rapidly  trans- 
ferred his  tepid  affections  to  another  young  lady ; 
and  when  Fred  was  settled^  with  his  wife  and 
mother,  on  a  first-rate  farm  in  the  neighbourhood, 
known  throughout  the  country-side  as  "a  very 
warm  man,  sir;  a  fine,  pushing  fellow,  for  he  made 
his  money  in  a  month,  they  say,  with  his  own  pick 
and  shovel,  out  at  the  Grold  Diggings,"  Mrs. 
Philip  Leicester  was  very  fond  of  inviting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Leicester  to  Brock  Grange,  for 
some  reason  taking  scrupulous  care  never  to  omit 
her  address  in  her  notes  of  invitation. 
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2  Peter  iii.  4. 
MONG  the  serious  questions  which  the 
great  festival  of  the  Lord's  first  coming 
brings  with  it,  none  perhaps  at  this 
particular  time  is  felt  more — ^felt, 
though  pot  always  expressed — than 
this  which  forms  the  text  of  these 
meditations.  He  has  come  once,  even  as  ancient 
prophecy  foretold;  will  He  return  again,  as  He 
Himself  promised  P  Is  this  a  real  promise  P  Will 
it  be  verified  truly  and  completely,  or  have  the 
words  to  be  taken  at  less  than  their  literal 
meaning  P  and  is  mere  vague  expectation,  if  even 
that,  to  take  the  place  of  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
that  "He  that  cometh  wiU  come,  and  wiU  not 
tarry  "P 

These  are  days  when  such  questions  are  asked 
with  increasing  depth  of  interest ;  and  it  is  well  at 
times  to  try  and  answer  them.  So  let  us,  at  this 
holy  and  happy  season,  when  we  look  back  on  a 
holy  past,  look  forward  to  the  blessed  future,  and 
turn  to  the  thoughts  which  such  a  truly  searching 
question  must  at  once  awaken  in  the  heart  of  every 
thinking  man  among  us. 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  P  *• 
0  serious  and,  in  some  respects,  dreadful  ques- 
tion!— question  strange  and  incongruous  at  all 
times  1  Strange  indeed  in  thosie  early  days,  when 


some  were  yet  living  who  could  have  answered 
with  all  the  fervour  of  an  assm^ed  soul  and  spirit— 
"  The  promise  P  Where  P  Why,  heard  we  it  not 
ofttimes  firom  His  own  blessed  lips  P  on  the  way- 
side as  we  walked  with  Him ;  on  Olivet  as  we  sat 
with  Him;  in  the  upper  room  ere  we  sang  with 
Him  our  last  hymnP  Yea,  heard  we  it  not 
from  angels'  lips  when  the  cloud  that  shall  bear 
him  back  again  was  receiving  Him  out  of  our 
sight  P" 

But  what  of  the  answer  of  our  own  days  P  God 
be  praised,  my  dear  readers,  that  as  yet  the  bulk 
of  the  Christian  community  would  answer  readily 
and  heartily  such  a  question  as  that  of  our  text  if 
solemnly  addressed  to  them.  If  the  words  of  these 
mockers  of  the  past  were  now  to  be  directed  to  a 
Christian  congregation,  I  will  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  much  hesitation  about  the  reply.  If  it  were 
now  said  to  us,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  Christ's 
coming  P"  would  not  our  answer  be  promptly  and 
eagerly  given — "  Where  P  Why,  everywhere !  In 
the  blessed  Word  of  (jod;  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  the  revelations  of  the  New 
Testament;  in  the  deep  anticipatory  longings  of 
the  human  heart ;  in  the  signs  of  the  times ;  in 
present  developments ;  in  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
in  the  fears  of  the  future ;  in  the  very  course  and 
current  of  all  human  things,  written  word  and 
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unwritten  presage  alike  bearing  their  mystic 
witness  that  Hie  that  cometh  will  come,  and  will 
not  tarry." 

Sach  I  doubt  not  would  as  yet  be  the  answer  of 
this  and  every  Christian  congregation  gathered 
together  in  our  land  on  Christmas  Day.  But  will 
there  be  this  loyal  response  always  P — nay,  more, 
are  there  not  many  now  who  might  outwardly 
answer  with  a  conventional  affirmation,  and  yet 
be  conscious  of  a  doubting  hesitating  heart  within 
that  could  not  shake  off  its  secret  uneasiness  at 
the  coarse  yet  plausible  reference  to  experience 
which  gives  force  to  the  scoffer's  question  P 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  reasons,  secret  or  avowed,  for  its 
being  put  forward.  Why  did  these  scoffers  put 
such  a  question,  and  on  what  did  they  found  it  P 
The  question  is  worth  answering. 

First,  who  were  they  P 

Some  knowledge  of  their  principles  may  be  of 
use  to  us  in  estimating  the  force  of  their  tacit 
objections,  and  in  forewarning  us,  if  it  should 
indeed  appear  that  the  scoffers  of  the  days  of  St. 
Peter  present  some  outlines  of  resemblance  to  the 
doubters  of  our  own  times ;  and  if  similarly  mixed 
motives  and  principles  are  apparently  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  those  who,  whether  in  earlier  or  later 
days,  deem  that  the  promise  of  the  Lord's  coming 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  course  of  his  own 
providence.  Who  were  these  scoffers  of  the  last 
days,  and  what  were  their  principles  P 

,  Perhaps  the  question  cannot^  be  answered  with 
complete  precision.  Learned  men,  as  probably 
many  of  us  know,  have  identified  these  doubters 
with  early  sects  connected  with  the  many  varying 
forms  of  Gnostic  errors. 

Some  have  seen  in  the  description  of  St.  Peter 
the  characteristics  of  the  corrupt  class  that  as- 
sociated themselves  with  the  name  of  Carpocrates ; 
some  have  thought  that  the  error  of  the  Sadducee 
had  won  for  itself  some  supporters  even  in  the 
Christian  community;  some  have  thought  that 
the  licentious  Nicolaitan  of  the  Apocalypse  is  here 
more  especially  designated  and  condemned.  Such 
attempts  to  identify  these  scoffers  with  known 
classes  of  early  heretics  may  be  more  or  less 
plausible,  but  with  such  things  we  need  not  now 
concern  ourselves.  The  Apostle  has  clearly  de- 
lineated the  principles  of  those  evU  men,  and  it  is 
these  principles  and  not  the  mere  name  with  which 
they  might  have  been  associated,  that  it  is  now 


our  object  to  consider.  These  principles,  as  I  hare 
said,  are  clearly  defined.  They  involved  evil  both 
in  its  practical  and  in  its  spectdaiive  form.  The 
hapless  men  that  are  represented  as  putting  the 
question,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  lawless  and 
corrupt  in  life  and  practice,  and  on  the  other, 
doubters  in  fundamental  truths  and  impngners 
the  most  consolatory  article  of  the  Christian's 
creed — the  return  of  the  Lord  who  died  for  ua. 
80  this  powerful  epistle  depicts  these  men ;  such 
in  principle  were  they  firom  whom  the  "question 
emanated — corrupt  and  lawless  in  life  and  prac- 
tice, perverted  in  faith,  and  doubters  in  first 
principles. 

Oh,  my  brethren,  what  a  hint,  what  a  significant 
hint  is  there  in  this  union  between  corrupt  life 
and  false  faith !  How  wamingly  this  Epistle  re- 
minds us  that  speculative  misbelief  is  often  the 
direct  issue  and  outcoming  of  fleshly  sin,  and  that 
sensuality  and  worldliness  often  form  the  dreary 
background  of  what,  on  the  first  view,  may  seem 
only  to  be  doctrinal  or  speculative  error!  What 
teaching  there  is  for  the  present  in  this  simple 
delineation  of  the  past !  What  a  strange  and  eren 
dreadful  light  it  seems  to  throw  on  the  appareutlj 
marked  increase  in  crime,  and  especially  in  sins  of 
the  flesh,  of  which  we  seem  to  have  now  so  much 
melancholy  evidence,  and  in  the  apparently  equally 
marked  development  of  novel  cmd  dangerous 
opinions,  claiming— just  as  the  opinions  condemiied 
in  the  Epistle  claimed — a  soi*t  of  justification  in  the 
result  of  so-called  philosophical  observation  and 
inquiry.  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming? 
Where  P  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  creation."  In  other  words,  '*  Experience  is  a 
safer  guide  than  the  revelation  of  God.'* 

Yerily  there  is  a  teaching  in  these  errors  of  the 
past  to  which  we  of  the  present  shall  indeed 
be  wise  to  attend;  there  are  combinations  now 
which  present  to  us  such  striking  reproductions 
of  all  that  the  apostles  denounced  long  ago,  that  no 
wise  and  sober  man  can  fail  to  regard  them  with 
the  deepest  anxiety  and  disquietude.  The  same 
evil  principles,  the  same  union  of  evil  principles, 
though  apparently  standing  in  no  natural  con- 
nection ;  the  same  confident  appeal  to  experimental 
knowledge ;  the  same  reliance  on  intuitions  rather 
than  on  revealed  truth;  the  same  disincUnation 
to  admit  the  change  or  suspension  of  apparently 
known    laws;    the  same    hapless   issue    in  the 
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denial  of  the  moat  holy  and  most    consolatory 
traths. 

Let  us  follow  further  this  instructive  line  of 
thought. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  principles  of  these  men* 
and  we  begin  to  feel  the  inward  and  secret  reason 
of  their  scoffing  question,  "  Where  is  the  promise 
of  His  coming  h"  Could  they  wish  Sim  to  come  f 
Could  they,  who  walked  (as  the  Apostle  specifies) 
in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  de3ire  to  behold  the 
Lord  of  the  holy  and  the  pure  P  Could  they»  who 
vaunted  of  liberty,  and  were  the  slaves  of  corrup- 
tion, bear,  even  in  fleeting  fancy,  the  thought  of  the 
return  of  Him  who  cometh  quickly,  and  whose 
reward  is  with  Him  to  give  to  every  man  as  his 
work  shall  be.  No !  the  whole  course  of  their  life 
and  practice  made  them  dread  that  coming,  and 
dread  of  that  coming  led  them  to  doubt  that 
coming,  and  doubt  expressed  itself  and  shaped 
itself  in  the  sort  of  outwardly  avowed  reason  on 
which  the  doubt  is  assumed  to  rest.  But  observe 
that  the  real  reason,  though  it  may  be  the  scarcely 
realised  reason,  lies  in  the  background.  The  doubt 
assumes  the  outward  form  ef  the  words  imme- 
diately following  the  text ;  it  makes  its  appeal  to 
experience;  it  alludes  perhaps  to  their  current 
speculation ;  and  as  it  app^rs  before  us  it  wears 
the  garb  of  semi-philosophical  deduction;  it  asksi 
as  if  in  the  tone  of  honest  and  anxious  inquiry, 
"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  a  promise  that 
stands  in  such  complete  opposition  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  P"  All  seems  outwardly  fair  and 
specious,  but  doubt  and  the  reasoning  on  which 
that  doubt  expresses  itself,  both  really  come  from 
an  inward  corruption  of  heart— either  from  proud 
self-will  or  from  some  of  the  many  forms  of  sen- 
suality that  are  alluded  to  in  earlier  portions  of  the 
Epistle.  St.  Peter,  in  one  clause,  lays  bare  the 
i  rue  and  inner  reason  of  the  doubting  question. 
One  clause  tells  alL  "  Scoffers/'  he  says,  "  shall 
come  in  the  last  days*' — scoffers,  voaXking  after 
their  own  lusts,  and  saying.  Where  is  the  promise  of 
His  coming  P  Walking  after  their  own  luste !  Ah, 
there  lies  the  real  ground  of  all  doubt  and  query! 
That  godless  walk  leads  to  the  godless  question. 
Self  and  selfishness  either  in  some  more  refined 
or  some  coarser  form,  gives  the  first  impulse 
to  the  inward  scepticism.  It  is  most  worthy 
of  notice  that  St.  Jude  especially  marks  the 
same  characteristic  in  the  mockers  against  whom 
his  short  but  powerful  epistle  is  mainly  dii*ected. 
h 


Nay,  moi*e,  he  refers  to  it  as  forming  part  of  the 
solemn  declaration  made  years  before  by  the  Lord's 
Apostles  as  being  that  which  men  on  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  visibly  descended,  and  by  whose 
tongues  He  vouchsafed  to  speak,  had  specified  as 
the  concomitant  of  all  spiritual  error.  "  Beloved," 
Says  St.  Jude,  *' remember  ye  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  of  the  Apostles  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  how  that  they  told  you  there  should  be 
mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should  watk  after 
th^r  own  ungodly  lasts.*'  Yea^  my  brethren,  this  is 
the  real  though  unwelcome  truth  ;  earthly  desires 
and  selfishness  in  some  felt  form  or  other  are  the 
associates  if  not  the  propagators  of  the  worst  forms 
of  doubt.  The  startling  question  of  the  text  is 
here  set  forth  to  us  in  its  true  light,  as  the  out- 
coming  of  an  inward  consciousness  of  sin,  and  as 
the  outward  expression  of  a  secret  dread  of  its 
chastisement.  Such  things,  my  brethren,  are  not 
unworthy  of  our  most  serious  thought.  Such  dis- 
closures may  well  serve  as  beacons  and  warnings 
in  these  anxious  days  of  specious  doubt.  Most 
gravely  may  they  remind  us  that  much  that  may 
claim  to  be  considered  philosophical  investiga- 
tion and  may  ground  itself  on  appeals  to  so-called 
critical  or  scientific  principles,  may  yet  be  only  the 
natural  issue  of  intellectual  pride,  self-will,  and 
all  that  is  included  in  the  comprehensive  terms 
specified  by  two  inspired  Apostles — man's  own 
ungodly  lusts. 

Let  us,  however,  not  forget  to.  observe  as  a 
natural  sequel  to  these  meditations,  that  the  holy 
Apostle  has  not  only  supplied  us  with  the  clue 
which  we  have  hitherto  followed,  but  has  been 
moved  to  record,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  doubts 
and  anxieties  may  be  of  a  less  selfish  and  less 
corrupt  form,  the  true  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  text  whenever  it  presents  itself,  as  it  often  does, 
in  the  way  of  a  temptation.  When  the  poor  heart 
says — Where  is  the  promise  P  Will  He  ever  come  P 
suns  rise  and  set,  moons  wax  and  wane ;  years  fieet 
onward ;  generations  pass  away  ;  centuries  are 
silently  added  to  the  long  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  promise  was  uttered — and  yet 
He  comes  not.  All  things  seem  subordinated  to 
order  and  to  law — will  there  be,  can  there  be,  such 
an  infraction  of  the  order  of  things,  such  a  sudden 
termination  of  the  whole  world's  history,  as  must 
needs  be  implied  in  a  literal  and  visible  advent  ? 
When  the  heart  in  its  doubt  and  disquietude  puts 
to  itself  such  questions,  what  answer  has  the  Holy 
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Spirit  of  God  enabled  it  to  minister  to  its  own 
anxieties  P  What  answers  stand  recorded  in  the 
inspired  pages  of  the  Book  of  Life  to  the  question 
which  forms  our  text  P 

Two,  dear  reader,  both  deeply  comforting  and 
reassuring,  both  carrying  with  them  conviction 
to  every  honest  though  anxious  spirit.  First, 
that  the  history  of  the  FFood  supplies  us  with  an 
exact  parallel — a  sudden  and  judicial  termination 
of  the  then  order  of  things.  Secondly,  that  what 
seoms  to  us  lengthened  delay  is  not  really  so ;  that 
a  thousand  years  are  with  God  as  one  fleeting  day, 
and  that  though  we^  according  to  our  own  human 
estimate  of  time,  may  deem  the  promise  long  in 
being  realised,  yet  that  with  our  heavenly  Father 
it  is  hr  far  otherwise ;  nay,  more,  that  what  seems 
delay'  is  but  another  proof  of  His  boundless  mercy, 
and  that  He  (as  the  Apostle  declares)  is  ^'long 
suffering  to  us  ward,  not  willing  that  any  should- 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance." 
These  are  the  two  great  answers  to  the  text. 
These,  properly  considered,  and  faithfully  esti- 
mated, will,  with  God's  grace,  minister  reassurance 
to  every  anxious  and  inquiring  spirit  among  us. 
In  hours  of  doubt  recall  them )  in  seasons  of  faint- 
heartedness or  of  impatience,  bear  them  well  in 
mind.  Remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  tl^e 
reality,  the  suddenness,  and  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  the  Lord's  coming,  are  vouched  for  by 
another  event  in  the  world's  history,  equally  real, 
sudden,  and  judicial,  of  which  not  only  the  inspired 
Word  gives  a  full  account,  but  of  which  every 
nation  of  the  world,  civilised  or  uncivilised,  has 
some  traditions  and  some  traces.  Remetuber  in 
the  second  place  that  the  seeming  delay  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  one  hand,  by  man*s  limited 
oonce^ions  of  duration,  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
enduring  mercy  of  his  Maker,  who  prolongs  the 
season  of  probation  and  repentance. 

Such  are  the  answers  of  an  inspired  Apostle  to 
all  faint  or  doubting  hearts. 

Such  the  answers, — Gk>d  grant  that  we  may  all 
be  enabled  savingly  to  apply  them  to  ourselves. 
Nay,  rather,  God  grant  that  we  may  never  need 
them ;  that  we  may  be  of  the  happier  number  of 
those  who  neither  inquire  nor  doubt.  Ye&,  God 
grant  that  our  belief  in  the  Lord's  literal  and 
visible  advent  may  ever  remain  fixed  and  loyal,  and 
that  eaeh  day  that  He  vouchsafes  to  us  may  be 
spent  in  preparation  for  that  which  the  lapse  of 
every  day  brings  neanr  and  vet  nearer.    How  near 


it  may  be  we  know  not.    Signs  there  sre,  many 
and  mysterious,  that  might  lead  us  to  think  that  is 
is  not  far  distant.   Strangely  increased  knowledge. 
Unrest,  sanguinary  wars,  mysterious  aggregations, 
the  increasing  goodness  of  the  good*  and  deepen- 
ing badness   of  the  bad,   artificial   ciyilisations 
thinly  covering  systematic  depravities,  frightful 
and  now  constantly  recurring  crimes,  and,  last  of 
all,  and  most  ominous  of  all,  a  gradually  declining 
faith  in  the  miraculous  and  Bupematnral,  and  an 
increasing  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  the  blessed  Book  of  final  appeaL     All  these 
things  may  well  call  up  strange  long^gs  and 
expectancy  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith^iL  Yet  other 
things  there  are,  which,  calmly  considered,  must 
greatly    tend  to  modify  excited    hopes,  and    to 
restrain  unauthorised  speculations.     One  thought 
of  the  wide  realms  of  heathenism,  one  minute  of 
reflection  on  the  stiU  hardened  heart  of  Judaism 
may  well  dispose  us  to  think  .of  those  times  and 
seasons  which  the  Father  has  put  in  His  own  power 
with  reverential  awe  and  most  guarded  and  most 
solemn  reserve.    We  may  hope,  and  we  may  pray ; 
yea,  we  may  behold  the  developing  signs  of  tha 
times  with  an  increasing  glow  of  blessed  expec:a- 
tion  and  with  the  quickened  pulses  of  a  deepening 
love — a  love  that  seems  to  whisper  that  the  time 
is  short — but  of  anything  like  defined  prognosti- 
cation of  the  approach  or  otherwise  of  that  hoar 
that  no  man  nor  angel  knoweth,  nay,  not  even  the 
Son  of  Man  in  His  humanity,  we  must  most  care- 
fully and  m6st  solemnly  beware.    It  is   to  the 
promise  itself  that  we  must  cleave — the  blessed 
cheering  promise — ^not  to  mere  anticipationa  of  the 
time  or  the  season  when  that  promise  is  to  be 
fulfilled.    We  must  show  the  working  and  realisa- 
tion of  that  promise  in  our  hearts  and  lives ;  we 
must  see  Him  ever  as  though  nigh ;  we  must  ftxl 
His  holy  presence  as  ever  ready  to  be  manifested ; 
we  must  look  forward  more  and  more  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.    This  is  our  true  attitude  in 
a  time  of  failing  and  endangered  fiuth ;  the  tranquil 
eye  of  love  fixed  on  the  heavens  from  which  will 
come  the  descending  King;  the  heart  and  conver- 
sation there  long  ago ;  the  treasure  there  eternally. 
The  tenor  of  a  life  then  becomes  the  practical 
answer  to  the  question.    The  blessed  promise  of 
His  coming  is  seen  reflected  in  daily  acts ;  the  deep 
deep  hope  breathes  in  daily  words,  and  bums  in 
daily  prayers.    We  ourselves  answer  the  question 
as  the  Coming  One  would  have  ns  answqr  it*  we 
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answer  it  by  oar  faith,  we  answer  it  by  our  hope, 
we  answer  it  by  our  love.  Oh,  most  of  all  by  our 
love !  It  js  love  for  Him  that  makes  what  it  longs 
for  seem  nigh;  it  is  love  that  by  its  blessed  sym- 
pathy makes  others  feel  as  we  feel ;  it  is  love  that 


imparts  the  holy  glow  of  our  own  deep  longings 
even  to  the  cold  and  the  careworn ;  it  is  love  that 
unites  us  with  all  the  true  and  the  faithfdl  here 
below ;  it  is  love  that  binds  us  in  one  blessed  bond 
with  the  waiting  saints  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

HIS  here  marrying  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness," said  Mr.  Joseph  Peggins  to  his 
nephew  by  the  mother's  side,  Mr. 
Bobert,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called. 
Bob  Byecroft. 

At  the  time  of  delivering  this  senti- 
ment, Mr.  Joseph  Peggins  was  standing 
in  front  of  a  young  man  who  was  sitting  down  with 
a  small  pot  of  paint  between  his  knees,  which  paint 
he  was  stirring  about  with  a  little  piece  of  stick.  It 
was  quite  fit  that  Mr.  Joseph  Peggins  should  find 
his  nephew  at  this  work,  for  painting  was  his  line 
of  business,  and  the  yoong  man  aspired  some  day  to 
be  a  "Plumber,  Painter,  and  Qlazier,  with  general 
repairs  neatly  executed  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms.'*  So  far,  so  good ; 
Mr.  Peggins — who  had  rather  a  shaky  view  of 
young  men  in  general — ^was  pleased  to  find  his 
nephew  Bob  at  his  work;  it  argued  that  there 
might  be  some  hope  of  him  yet.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances this  was  not  to  be  despised ;  for  **  when 
a  man  was  married  he  was  done  for,*'  so  thought 
the  worthy  old  gentleman;  and  because  he  himself 
would  not  be  done  for  by  any  person,  or  for  any 
consideration,  he  had  remained  single,  and  desired 
that  his  nephew  Bob,  on  whom  all  his  afieotions 
were  fixed,  should  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Joseph  Peggins  had  been  fished  for  by 
many  hooks,  and  he  had  cruelly  and  basely  eaten 
ojQTmany  baits,  and  then  swam  right  away;  and 
had  there  been  any  such  wholesome  institution  in 
the  country  as  a  matrimonial  police,  Mr.  Peggins, 
in  the  estimation  of  several  ladies  of  various  ages, 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  large  a 
single  day,  but  would  have  had  first  six  months' 
solitary  confinement,  and  then  six  months  on  the 
treadmill,  and  then  six  months  of  some  other  gene- 
ral disagreeabilities,  it  did  not  exactly  matter  what. 
He  hod  been  fished  for  with  mince-pies  at  Ghrist- 
xnas,  and  roast  goose  at  Michaelmas,  and  ducks  and 
green  peas  in  the   early  spring.    One   cunning 
single  lady  had  tried  to  catch  him  as  in  a  net  with 
an  antimacassar,  but  he  swam  through  the  meshes 
of  it  as  if  he  were  merely  the  tail  of  a  tadpole. 
The  efifect  of  a  teapot  on  him  was  most  unexpected; 
to  escape  all  dangers  from  such  a  quarter  hence- 


forth and  for  ever,  he  gave  up  tea  and  took  to  cocoa. 
As  the  cocoa  agreed  with  Mr.  Peggins  remarkably 
well,  he'  accepted  this  as  a  further  proof  that 
bachelorhood  was  the  proper  thing  for  man,  and 
that  matrimony  was  altogether  a  mistake.  As  to 
the  argument  onoe  pressed  upon  him  that  the 
world  could  not  go  on  unless  people  married,  and 
that  it  must  come  to  an  end,  he  replied  he  was 
sorry  to  say  there  would  always  be  fools  enough 
to  keep  the  world  turning,  and  that  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  it  was  business  good  enough 
for  the  world  to  take  care  of  itself.  When  a  certain 
Miss  Stuff  thought  to  pin  him  in  a  comer,  and 
asked  him,  in  a  decided  tone  of  voice,  one  day,  "Mr. 
Joseph  Peggins,  how  ean  you  remain  single?"  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  run  against  a  stone  wall  when  she 
got  the  freezing  answer,  "You  see,  ma'am,  I  can." 

The  reader  will  not  wonder  that,  such  being  the 
opinions  of  Bob  Byeerofb's  uncle,  that  gentleman 
now  stood  opposite  his  nephew  with  a  very  deter- 
mined air.  He  had  come  to  give  him  a  bit  of  his 
mind,  and  he  meant  to  dp  it. 

Now,  the  reason  why  Mr.  Peggins  came  at  this 
particular  time  was  tiiat  it  had  come  to  his  ears, 
beyond  any  further  possibility  of  doubt,  that  his 
only  nephew  was  about  to  get  married. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  rumours  to  this 
effect,  but  the  worthy  man  contented  himself  with 
disbelieving  them,  and  by  way  of  precaution  lifting 
up  his  stick,  and  uttering  the  one  word  "  Beware  !'* 
when  he  met  his  nephew  in  the  street.  Speak  to 
him  upon  the  subject  he  would  not,  for  fear  of 
putting  such  a  thing  into  his  head,  when  perhaps 
it  was  not  there  at  all;  but  should  it  unhappily  bo 
there,  then  the  young  man's  own  conscience  would 
tell  him  what  that  serious  word  meant. 

And  in  truth  Bob  Byecroft  had  frequently  been 
startled  and  puzzled  by  this  eccentric  conduct  of 
his  uncle.  If  the  old  man  and  he  espied  each 
other  at  a  distance.  Bob  always  saw  the  stick  arise 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  thus  approach  him, 
from  even  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  and  befora 
the  uncle  said  "  Good  day,"  he  said  "  Beware !"  or 
perhaps  simply  said  "  Beware  1"  and  passed  on. 
Suddenly,  round  a  comer,  or  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstance or  place,  up  went  the  stick;  so  that 
now  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  the  young  man  to  find 
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t  out  the  meaning  of  all  this,  as  liis  uncle  eaid, "  This 
here  mariying  business  is  serious — "  Beware ! " 

"Oh,  it's  alt  abont  Bhoda  Garnaey,"  said  Bob,  as 
he  stirred  the  point  round  someirliat  hurriedlj,  as 
though  he  was  annoyed ;  "  that's  what  uncle  ia  on." 

As  Bob  said  nothing  ont  loud,  the  old  gentle- 


into  his  mind,  of  which  he  felt  it  absolntelj  ueces- 
Borj  to  get  rid  before  he  tetb  the  premises. 

"  Joseph,"    aaid    be,    "  marriage    meaiu    rent 
and  taxes,  and  rates,  ajid  rep^re,  and  painting, 

and  papenn;;,  and  white- washing,  and  food  and 
drink    for    two    or    perhaps     twenty  •  two,     and 


man,  seeing  be  woqld  not  be  drawn  out  of  hia    ribbons  and    lacea,  and  flies,  and  a  oertificau^ 


shell,  determined  to  pull  him  out  of  it  there  and 
then.  Accordingly,  like  a  reodj-boiled  periwinkle, 
he  locked  hia  nephew  straight  ia  the  face,  and 
said.  "Robert  Byecroft,  are  you  going  to  be 
married  P" 

"  Some  day,  uncle,"  said  Bob. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggins,  lifting  his  hand, 
"  beware ! "  and  with  a  mingled  look  of  indignation, 
sorrow,  surprise,  and  vexation,  the  worthy  man 
inmed  on  his  heel  and  mode  for  the  door. 

Short,  however,  as  was  the  distance  ho  had  to 
travel,  a  multitude  of  thoughts  seemed  lo  rush 


and  babies,  and  doctors,  and  schooling,  and  the 
measles,  and  vaccination,  and  the  chicken-pal, 
and  cutting  teeth,  and  bibs,  and  being  asked 
qnestions,  and  having  to  walk  the  room  all  nigh: 
with  a  baby,  and  nobody  knows  what.  Bowar«'~ 
and  the  old  gentleman  vanisbed  through  the  door. 
On  looking  oat  of  the  window.  Bob  Eyecrof. 
saw  him  walking  rapidly  and  in  an  excited  manner 
down  the  street,  with  hia  stick  held  up  in  » 
menacing  attitude,  which  must  have  seeiced. 
to  s^y  the  least  of  it,  sUghtly  pecalimr  to  the 
passers-by. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

Up  to  forty-five  years  of  »ge  Mr.  Joseph  Peggina 
hod  lived  in  &  baronet's  family.  He  hod  been 
bntler,  and  seen  good  living,  and  onjoyed  the  large 
slice  thereof  which  fell  to  his  own  share.  On  this 
he  had  thriven  and  grown  fat;  and  he  conld  not 
nnderstand  how  it  waa  that  any  one  could  hve  or 
mther  waddte  throng  life — for  thia  had  been  the 


of  pnblio  life;  to  trouble  himself  no  more  with 
dinner-partieH  and  the  like,  but  to  retire  into 
lodgings,  and  be  his  own  master. 

Oce  fixed  idea  the  former  butler  took  with  him 
into  private  life,  and  that  was,  that  there  conld  be 
no  happiness  in  wedded  life  without  plenty  of 
money.  Sir  Oharles  had  always  apent  lavishly, 
and  Mr.  Feggins  could  not  understand  how  a  house 


manner  of  hia  own  esistenoe — without  good  living. 
When  Sir  Charlea  Trencluird  died,  Mr,  Feggins 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  £100  a  year  for  life. 
Moreover,  kis  own  father  died  very  mnch  about 
the  same  time,  and  left  him  a  houae  which  waa 
cslcolated  to  be  worth  jE30  a  year  more. 

With  these  two  sums,  and  savings  which  made 
the  income  ap  to  £1SQ,  the  worthy  man  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  anything  in  the  way 


IV  joong  pAinter'i  life."— p.  23. 

could  be  kept  up  without  hit  of  money.  It  wna 
true  every  one  oonld  not  have  a  mansion;  still,  to 
keep  honse  involved  lots  of  mwiey,  according  to 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  a  man  waa.  "  Fooh  I 
pooh !  don't  tell  me  of  moderate  means.  I'm  weM 
off  in  lodgings  with  £150  a  year,  but  evoc  in  a 
four-roomed  house  I  should  be  badly  off  with 
double  the  money.  Folk  have  no  right  to  marry 
until  they  can  keep  good  houses."     And  as  he 
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reflected  on  these  things  in  his  own  mind,  as  he 
sat  before  the  flre  on  his  return  home,  for  want  of 
his  stick  he  seized  the  poker»  and  holding  it  out 
threateningly,  cried,  apparently  to  some  one  up 
the  chimney,  "  Beware ! " 

That  vei-y  night  Mr.  Peggins  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  a  point,  and  if  his  nephew  were 
indeed  meditating  matrimony,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  idea  if  he  could;  so  he  sat  down,  and,  after 
much  thought,  composed  the  following  letter : — 

"  Mr.  BolMit  Byeoxofb  '  Sir '  (IQiat  is  '  my  nephew '— accord- 
ing  to  which  way  you  take  thii  letter),  I  am  told  you  are  going 
to  get  married.  If  you  are,  I'm  not  going  to  leaTC  you  a  three- 
penny piece.  More  people  marry  than  keep  good  houMs. 
'  Beware  I '  If  you  are  '  my  nephew  *  I  lay  '  Beware  I '  and  if  you 
were  nothing,  only  a  plain  'sir,'  I  should  say  'Beware!' 
'  Beware !'  is  the  last  word  of  your  affectionate  uncle,  or  your 
ohedient  servant,  as  you  take  this  letter,        Joseph  PiasHVs. 

**  P.S.-In  either  case  *  Bewaxel '    H.B.— '  Beware  1 ! '" 

* 

It  is  quite  true,  good  reader,  that  Bob  Byecrofb 
was  going  to  be  married  some  day  to  Ehoda 
Gamsey.. 

Ehoda  was  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  parish  where  Bob  lived.  Indeed,  Bob  had 
been  taught  by  him,  and  had  been  his  favourite 
pupil.  A  man  to  reverence  and  love  was  that  old 
man ;  and  it  wfls  Bob*s  pride  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  his  daughter. 

And  Ehoda, herself  was  some  one  to  be  proud  of. 
Well  brought  up — ^taught  that  poverty  may  be 
adorned  with  beauty — that  work  was  wealth— :that 
house  should  be  home — that  there  was  a  nobility 
far  above  the  titles  of  earth — that  true  love  was 
neither  to  be  bought  nqr  sold — ^that  God  had  put 
on  woman  great  responsibility  and  honour  in  life, 
if  only  she  lived  up  to  the  position  in  which  He 
had  placed  her — all  that  was  really  noble  was 
Ehoda  Gamsey,  and  all  this  Bob  Eyecrofb  knew, 
and  upon  him  all  this  had  its  effect.  For  Bob  had 
ever,  as  it  were,  a  model  before  him,  and  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  act  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  such  a  girl. 

All  those  good  things  of  which  I  have  spoken 
were  to  be  read  in  Ehoda's  dark  hazel  eyes.  They 
were  those  wonderful  deep-set  eyes  from  which  the 
soul  seems  to  look  out;  and  when,  from  time  to 
time,  Ehoda  seemed  a  trifle  absent.  Bob  knew  well, 
by  the  look  of  her  eyes,  that  she  was  thinking,  and 
that  something  good  and  practical  would  surely 
come  of  it,  for  Ehoda  was  not  the  woman  to  dream 
any  part  of  life  away. 

And  Ehoda  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  Bob  Eyecroft; 
and  Bob,  as  I  have  said,  was  much  the  better  for 
it.  He  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  do  his 
best,  when  he  knew  that  she  would  look  At  his 
worky  and  when  she  was  sure  to  say  to  work  badly 
done^  '*Bob,  that's  no  noble  man's  work,  but  a 
poor  hireling's ;  that's  not  done  to  God  but  man.'' 
Once  Ehoda  had  said  that,  and  that  once  was 
enough.    Bob,  I  say,  was  much  the  better  for  it 


in  a  general  way;  and,  indeed,  I  might  say  always, 
^ough  one  day  he  made  a  sad  slip,  and  as  that 
slip  has  much  to  do  with  the  present  state  of 
things,  I  shall  relate  it  here.  Bob  Eyecroft  felt 
that  dreadful  day,  as  Ehoda  stood  opposite  a  door 
he  had  just  grained,  and  uttered  those  words, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  she  had  breathed  oat  some 
scorching  wind  upon  him,  that  shrivelled  him 
up  and  half  made  a  cinder  of  him ;  and  the  little 
that  was  left  of  him  seemed  to  sink  down  into 
his  boots — down  at  Ehoda's  feet,  and  even  that 
seemed  too  good  a  place  for  such  a  common  fellov 
as  he.  If  you  had  offered  Bob  Eyecroft  two- 
pence halfpenny,  ready  money,  for  himself  at 
that  particular  moment,  he  would  not  have  cod- 
sidered  himself  worth  the  odd  coin,  so  good-for- 
nothing  did  he  seem  in  his  own  eyes. 

"  Bob,"  said  Ehoda,  as  she  looked  him  full  in  the 
&ce,  "  it  is  what  God  thinks  of  our  work  that  is 
of  most  consequence ;"  and*  seeing  how  her  lover 
blanched  before  her  deep,  real  eyes,  she  said,  "Bob, 
we  must  be  truQ  to  all — true  to  our  employers  and 
ourselves*  true  to  our  God,  true  to  one  another^ 
true  to  our  home ; "  and  then  those  hazel  eyes  sent 
forth  from  their  deep  settings  such  a  soft  stream 
of  light,  such  breathing  looks  of  love,  that  Bob 
Eyecrofl  felt  music  running  all  over  his  nerves- 
little  vibrations  and  shakings,  so  gentle  as  to  be 
scarce  vibrations  and  shakings  at  all,  thrilling  all 
over  him,  just  as  if  all  his  bones  were  funny-bones 
and  had  been  touched  half  an  hour  ago,  and  the 
sensation  was  only  now  dying  finally  away.  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to 
which  Ehoda  was — a  saint  or  a  witch,  for  one  or 
other  of  the  two  she  certainly  must  be.  I  don't 
know  what  passed  in  his  mind,  but  probably  he 
settled  she  was  half-way  between  the  two,  for 
Ehoda,  true  to  the  wound-binding  instincts  of  her 
sex,  kissed  her  lover,  and  with  that  laying  aside  of 
self  wherewith  woman  so  often  conquers,  whispered, 
"  Bob,  you  will  be  always  what  a  *  man '  should  be> 
cmd  I  wiU  always  try  to  he  worthy  of  you." 

For  two  minutes  Bob  Eyecroft  stood  opposite 
the  door  like  a  man  in  a  dream;  then  he  deliberately 
dipped  a  brush  in  some  red  paint,  and  walking  np 
to  his  ill-done  work,  dabbed  it  over  as  if  it  had  the 
small-poz,  and  that  in  the  worst  possible  form,  bo 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  its  recovery;  and  the 
sooner  it  was  removed  to  the  hospital  for  fear  of 
infection  the  better. 

That  was  a  turning-point  in  the  young  painter's 
life.  Henceforth  he  determined  HiaU  oome  what 
would,  he  would  be  true — ^tme  to  his  God,  true  to 
himself,  true  to  Ehoda,  true  to  home,  and  true  to 
his  fellow-man.  Had  Ehoda  not  poured  oil  into 
the  wound  which  she  had  made,  she  might  have 
excited  her  lover's  anger  and  done  him  no  good} 
but  she  knew  that  the  reproof  in  whicli  there  is  no 
love  is  often  of  little  use,  «nd  like  iho  One  sfa« 
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Berved>  she  was  ready,  when  a  wound  had  done  its 
work,  to  ponr  in  a  soothing  balm. 

"  Faithfiil  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  Most 
faithful  of  all  wounds  are  those  of  the  Lover  of 
our  souls.  Fear  them  not,  fear  Him  not ;  let  Him 
Bay  what  He  will,  let  Him  do  what  He  will. 

"  LoTe*B  wounds,  O  blened  Lord,  I  feel," 

«*  ThoM  wonnda/'  b^jb  Jbkom  Christ,  "  I  heal.** 


CHAPTEB    III. 

Don't  you  think,  good  reader,  that  because  Khoda 
Gramsey's  hazel  eyes  were  so  fullr  of  deep  realities, 
they  were  not  also  fall  of  human  tendernesses  and 
love,  and  that  they  could  not  be  full  of  merriment 
too.  The  same  still  deep  blue  lake  that  reflects  in 
its  depths  the  high  mountains,  and  the  very  stars, 
can  ripple  in  the  sunshine  with  sportive  little 
waves,  which  chase  each  other  as  though  they 
were  not  playing  on  the  surface  of  great  depths  at 
all.  And  now  Bhoda  laughed  heartily  as  Bob  said 
he'd  given  the  door  the  small-pox,  and  Bhoda 
should  see  it  again  some  day  if  ever  it  recovered. 
And  as  Bhoda  had  Jcissed  Bob,  it  was  but  fair  and 
just,  and  being  quits,  and  a  thing  that  no  lover  of 
fair  play  could  object  to,  that  Bob  should  kiss 
Bhoda.  This  he  did  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  for 
he  was  very  enthusiastic;  and  that  fashion  was 
putting  three,  and  as  near  as  possible  four,  kisses 
into  one,  which  after  all  was  an  economical  kind  of 
way  of  doing  the  thing,  leaving  it  to  his  intended 
wife  to  separate  them  at  her  leisure,  and  "if  she 
could  not  succeed,  to  come  to  him  to  help  her, 
and  show  her  how  it  was  to  be  done;  or,  if  on 
reflection  she  thought  he  had  given  too  many, 
then  she  might  return  what  sne  did  not  want  to 
keep,  and  no  harm  would  be  done. 

•This  little  performanoe  ended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties,  and  Bhoda,  having  taken  her  de- 
parture. Bob  Byecroft  sat  down  opposite  the 
spotted  door,  and  did  what  it  would  do  us  all  good 
to  do  a  little  more — ^he  began  to  talk  with  himself, 
and  that  pretty  seriously,  too.  Bob  was  tackling 
himself  pretty  tightly,  and  he  didn't  mean  to  let 
himself  off  without  going  into  this  matter  pretty 
thoroughly.  You  see,  good  reader,  that  kiss  which 
Bhoda  had  so  wisely  given  him,  and  that  sweet 
look  which  she  had  so  sweetly  fixed  on  him,  pre- 
vented his  going  into  matters  in  a  sour  and 
melancholy  spirit,  in  which  spirit  a  man  seldom 
does  anything  right. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  ** she's  right;  that'door  is  not 
up  to  the  mark.  Bhoda  won't  have  anything  but 
what 's  up  to  the  mark.  Well,  Fm  not  up  to  the 
mark  myself,  by  long  odds/'' said  Bob,  smitten 
somewhat  by  his  conscience;  ^  but  a  man  may  try 
to  be,  if  he  isn't ;  and  here  goes.  I'll  begin  upon 
that  door.  Now,  first-class  work,  if  you  please,  for 
me  for  the  future;  or  if  people  won't  pay  for  first- 


class  work,  they  shall  have  second-class  if  they 
like;  but  they  shall  know  it — ^first  quality  so  nmeh, 
second  quality  so  much,  but  every  man  shall 
know  what  he's  getting,  and  every  man  shall  get 
what  he  pays  for.  Tm  paid  first  price  here,  and 
it  must  be  first-rate  work ;  aye,  as  good  as  if  I 
were  doing  it  for  my  own  little  house.  House — 
house — Bhoda  wouldn't  let  me  talk  about  *  house.' 
Well,  our  own  little  home,  No  bad  work  there. 
Let  me  tell  you,"  said  Bob,  "that  the  graining 
there  shall  be  fit  for  an  exhibition."  So  saying, 
he  took  up  a  cloth  and  rubbed  the  door  clean, 
and  wont  home. 

CHAPTEB   IV. 

Th£B£  were  two  old  gentlemen  much  concerned 
at  this  particular  time  in  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Byecroft  and  his  intended  wife  Bhoda  Gamsey. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  Joseph  Peggins,  the  other 
was  Bhoda's  father,  Mr.  Gamsey,  or,  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  "  the  Doctor." 

These  two  individuals  looked  at  the  future  of 
these  youn^  people  in  different  lights.  Mr.  Joseph 
Peggins,  as  we  have  seen,  was  going  in  for  iHie 
chicken-pox,  measles,  vaccination,  together  with 
rent  and  taxes,  and  eventually  the  bailiff;  while 
the  Doctor  was  forecasting  much  happiness  for 
his  daughter  and  her  intended  husband,  thinking 
of  how  many  of  the  elements  of  true  happiness 
were  independent  of  money.  The  one  was  think- 
ing of  a  houBe,  tHe  other  of  a  home, 

Not  that  the  Doctor  scorned  the  idea  of  chicken- 
pox,  teething,  measles,  vaccination,  and  rent  and 
taxes,  and  bread-and-butter,  and  meat,  and  milk ; 
he  expected  all  these  things ;  he  had  met  them  all 
himself  bravely  with  Bhoda's  mother,  and  come 
well  through  them  all  too;  but  he  felt  that,  as 
long  as  the  world  was,  these  things  must  be,  and 
that  God  had  given  men  the  means  of  meeting 
them. 

The  Doctor  would  not  have  let  Bhoda  do  any- 
thing rash,  even  if  she  had  been  inclined  so  to  do ; 
but  there  was  too  much  purpose  and  thought  in 
those  deep-set  eyes  for  anything  of  the  kind ;  and 
Mr.  Bob  was  to  ^'  paper,  and  paint,  and  execute  all 
repairs  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,"  for  some  time  before  he  was 
to  be  allowed  to  have  Bhoda,  or  begin  housekeep- 
ing or  making  a  home.  Meanwhile,  he  had  not  to 
peep  at  Bhoda  over  a  hedge,  or  lounge  about  in 
the  twilight  like  a  cat  prowling  after  a  mouse  or  a 
bird,  but  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  Doctor's  house 
like  an  honest  man  upon  his  lawful  business,  as 
indeed  his  courtship  of  Bhoda  really  was. 

Bhoda  Gamsey  wore  no  fine  clothes,  but  she 
contrived  always  somehow  to  be  very  attractive  in 
Bob  Byecrofb's  eyes,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
other  people's  too ;  for  what  she  had,  though  plain, 
was  tasteful,  weH  chosen,  and  well  made.    And 
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then  Bho  always  wora  those  wonderful  ejes ;  and 
as  to  new  fashions,  there  were  Icxiks  of  all  kinds 
out  of  those  ojBs,  and  smiles  of  all  kinds  plajed 
from  time  to  time  roand  the  comers  of  her  month, 
and  OTer  her  countenance ;  and  give  ma  the  fresh- 
ness of  these  above  and  before  all  the  queer 
Freachified  cuts  and  shapes,  and  no-shapes  at  all, 


promised  a  most^  delightful  tea,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door — a  sufficiently  unuanal  occur- 
rence to  startle  the  little  party. 

"I'll  go  to  the  door,"  said  the  Doctor.  Ta 
Willie  Kennedy  cqme  to  tell  me  whether  hia 
sister  is  better;"  and  aixordingly  the  good  nuw 


"A  room  mfl  roidr,  uul »  woloom*  too."- 


I  call  some  of  them,  which  come  from  the  other 
aide  of  the  water.  Bob  Ryecroft,  too,  was  very  tidy, 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  Doctor'a  table.  Even  if 
Bhoda  bad  on  two  pair  of  green  spectacles,  he 
could  have  imagined  how  those  eyes  would  hare 
looked  behind  them,  at  his  appearance  in  dirty 
things  all  smelling  of  point  in  her  home. 

The  Sre  was  burning  brightly  on  the  hearth, 
aad  the  Doctor  had  jnst  commsnoed  the  crisp 
piece  of  toast  which  Bhoda  had  Itud  for  him,  and  all 


Great  was  his  surprise  to  see,  instead  of  little 
Willie,  the  dim  fignre  of  a  portly  man;  for  the 
light  was  not  strong  enough  to  rereel  that  it  was 
Mr.  Peggina  in  the  Sash. 

"  Is  a  mi^^nided  young  inan  of  the  name  of 
Byecrotl  bereP"  asked  a  decided  voice. 

"Bobert  Byecroft  the  painter  is  here,  if  it  ii 
him  you  wanV'  answered  the  Doctor,  quietlj. 

"  If  that  misguided  and  going-to-rnin  yonng 
man  is  here  tell  bitn  that  be  is  wanted." 
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"  Who  ahall  I  say  irants  him  F  "  said  the  Doutor. 

''Some  one  that  vroald  save  him  from  ruin." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  the  Doctor,  Bomeirhat  startled'; 

but  before  he  could  ask  for  further  mfbrmali on  (for 

it  all  sorts  of  terrible  thoughts  abont 


Rhoda's  future  bappineaa  shot  across  his  mind),    ^ntleman,  and  bring  him  back,  and 


The  little  party  at  the  Doctor's  tWrtable  had  not 
to  wait  long  to  know  the  contents  of  the  tetter. 
Bob  Ryecroft  read  it  out,  and  when  he  had  dona  so, 
laid  it  down  on  the  table,  and  said,  "  What  is  to  bo 
Hia  first  tbonght  was  to  pursue  the  old 


.w  ttiBt  tlKbr  Utk  mi  k  nU  tliliig."-.t'.  >S. 


Bob  himself,  recognising  his  noole's  Toice^  txme 

to  the  door, 

"  Well,  nnclo ! "  said  Bob. 

"  Young  man — misguided  young  man — beware !" 
was  all  Mr.  Feggins  vouchsafed  in  reply  j  and  with 
one  hand  lifting  his  stick  threateningly,  and  with 
the  other  thrusting  the  letter  he  had  recently 
written  into  his  nephew's  hands,  Ur.  Peggina 
disappeared  almost  as  quickly  and  mysterionsly 
as  he  had  come. 


him.  But  the  night  was  dark;  perhaps  he  might 
nob  have  gone  home  at  all;  and  even  if  be  could 
be  fonndi  ha  was  of  that  impraoticabla  nature  on 
the  subject  of  matrimoay  and  house-keeping,  that 
there  wonld  be  but  little  use  in  natcbing  him, 
always  supposing  that  faa  could  be  caught. 

"What's  to  be  done?"  said  Rhoda  Gameey, 
echoing  her  lover's  words.  "  Why,  nothing  is 
to  be  done,  and  everything  is  to  be  done.  Wa 
mast  not  depend  on  others.     If  your  ancle.  Bob, 
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cboosea  not  to  give  us  the  money,  let  us  remember 
that  you  might  have  had  no  nncle  at  all ;  and  yon 
are  no  worse  now  than  you  would  have  been  then, 
k  I  don't  think  we  can  do  anything  about  him,  but 
"WO  can  do  a  good  deal  ourselves.  You  can  work 
and  carry  out  all  those  P's*  and  then  we  shall  have 
a  "  home/'  Bob,  and  a  home  together,  which  is 
better  than  lodging  by  oneself." 

"What  are  the  P'sP"  asked  Rhoda's  fother; 
"  there  seems  to  be  something  between  you  two 
about  them;  and  they  seem  to  make  you  very 
independent  of  Mr#  Peggins.  I  don't  want  to 
know  every  little  secret  between  you  two,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  but  if  'tis  anything  that's  going  to  help 
you  along,  as  it  appears  to  be,  I  should  like  to 
know  it,  if  I  may." 

"  Well,  father,"  said  Rhoda,  "  if  Bob  likes,  he 
may  tell  you." 

Bob  Byecrofb  could  not  get  married  just  yet, 
but  it  seemed  to  bring  him  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  honourable  estate  of  matrimony  if  he  called 
the  Doctor,  "  father."  So  he  said,  **  Well,  &ther, 
'tis  just  a  little  thing  between  Bhoda  and  me.  My 
uncle  Peggins  has  been  and  let  out  at  me  for 
thinking  of  marrying  Bhoda,  or  any  girl  at  all.  He 
s^ys  I  shall  be  rained;  and  I've  been  talking  to 
Bhoda,  and  she  says  she's  not  afraid,  if  we're 
P-patient  and  P-persevering,  and  if  we  look  before 
us — that  she  says  is  another  P»preparation — and 
she  points  to  my  new  watch-guard  here— though  it 
didn't  cost  much — and  says,  *  F-frudente^  Patience, 
Perseverance,  a/nd  Preparation.  Bob,  I'm  not  afraid 
effacing  the  world  if  you  have  these  to  face  it  with."* 

'*  I  believe,  father,  there's  a  fortune  in  those 
P*s.  Now,  I  spoiled  a  door  to-day  just  for  want  of 
those  P's.  If  I  had  prepared  my  paint  properly, 
and  had  patience  with  my  work,  and  persevered,  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  done  it  all  right.  I  don't 
know  eiEactly  how  to  work  in  the  Prudence;  but  no 
doubt  it  comes  in  somewhere." 

"Well,  'tis  plain  enough  where  it  comes,"  said 
the  Doctor.  *^  Nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  for 
a  tradesman  than  to  do  bad  work ;  it  will  lose  him 
his  custom,  and  give  him  a  bad  name,  and  the  want 
of  it  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life  is  enough  to  ruin 
a  man,  or  at  any  rate  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
on.  Bui,  Bob,  there's  another  P  that  I  have  found 
work  well  in  life,  though  too  many  don't  care  about 
it  now-a-days ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  jibes  and  jeers 
they  have  they  keep  for  that.  Now,  guess  what 
that  '  P '  is." 

"  Oh,  father,  I'd  never  make  it  out,"  said  Bob. 
"I  never  could  have  put  anything  on  to  these  P's ; 
.  it  was  Bhoda  who  did  it.  You  know  you  have 
made  a  great  scholar  of  her,  and  she  knows  no  end 
of  words;  and  these  ore  very  good  ones,  and  I 
mean  to  stick  to  them  when  I'm  married." 

"  Well,  you  must  guess." 

Hereupon  Bob  Byecrofb  first  put  his  two  elbows 


on  the  table,  and  buried  his  head  in  them,  and 
began  to  mutter—"  P,  P,  P,  P,  P-pears,  P-pence, 
P-pipes,  P,  P ; "  and  Bob  changed  his  position, 
and,  folding  his, arms,  looked  up  to  the  ceilmg,  as 
though  he  hoped  to  find  what  he  wanted  there. 
"P-plenty,  P-paint,  P-price,  P-piecework,  P, 
P,  P " 

Meanwhile,  a  serious  expression  had  been  stealinfr 
over  Bhoda  Grarnsey's  face;  and  the  Doctor  was 
surveying  his  former  pupQ  and  intended  son-in-kw 
with  a  face  full  of  interest  and  earnestness. 

"  P,  P,  P,"  continued  Bob,  still  looking  at  the 
ceiling,  and  finaUy  turning  to  the  right  and  left,  as 
if  by  some  lucky  chance  he  might  find  it  there. 

A  little  turn  of  Bob's  head  to  one  side,  and  a 
slight  movement  of  Bhoda*s  bringing  her's  nearer 
to  his,  aiid  a  little  whisper  from  her  half-part-ed 
lips,  and  Bob  blurted  out  in  a  moment,  like  a  shot 
out  of  a  gun,  **  P-piety ! " 

**  That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Gumsey,  quietly.  So  long 
as  Bob  had  the  idea,  the  Doctor  did  not  particularly 
care  where  he  got  it  from ;  but  he  was  too  well  np 
to  prompting  in  class  iiot  to  suspect  that  Bhoda 
had  supplied  the  word,  and  got  her  lover  out  of 
his  difficulty. 

"  Piety,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  sneered  at,  and  no 
doubt  many  people  professing  to  be  pious  have  so 
behaved  themselves  as  to  bring  discredit  on  the 
word;  but,  after  all,  that  is  not  just.  Bob.  Thej 
have  merely  shown  that  they  were  not  pious;  but 
the  real  thing.  Bob  !  ah,  that  will  do  wonders  for  a 
man !  Believe  me,  nothing  will  make  a  man's  home 
happier — ^nothing  will  make  himself  happier— than 
a  daily  walk  with  Grod.  Piety  works  in  with  all 
those  other  P's;  with  Patience,  and  Preparation, 
and  Prudence,  and  Perseverance.  Who  was  the 
most  pious  person  that  ever  lived,  and,  if  you  read 
the  Qt)spels,  who  was  so  much  given  to  all  these, 
as  Christ  P  Mind,  Bob,  when  the  world  laughs  at 
piety,  either  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  it 
or  they  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  kind.  Get 
the  genuine  thing.  If  your  Saviour  died  for 
you,  why,  accept  Him  as  freely  as  He  offers 
Himself,  and  then  live  always,  and  in  all  things, 
as  you  think  He  would  like ;  and  that  is  real 
piety." 

"  I  wish,  Bhoda,"  said  Bob,  as  she  came  to  &e 
door  to  see  him  off  (for  you  see  if  she  hadn't  helped 
him  to  find  his  hat;  there's  no  knowing  how  long 
he  might  have  been  getting  it,  considering  how 
long  he  was  even  with  her  help),  "  I  wish  I  had 
known  of  this  fifth  P  when  I  wrote  to  ande  after 
you  went  this  morning,  and  told  him  what  you 
said.  I  think  he  must  have  written  tiie  letter  he 
brought  here  to-night  before  he  got  mine ;  perhaps 
he'll  feel  differently  when  he  sees  we're  going  to  be 
careful." 

And  Bob  Byecroft,  having  at  last  found  his  bat» 
was  offl 
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Thebx  never  was  sach  a  hall- door  painted  in  all 
the  neigbbonrhood  round  as  tbat  wbicb  Bob  Bye- 
croft  tamed  out  a  week  or  so  after  this  conver- 
sation with  his  intended  father-in-law.  The  fact 
vras.  Bob  put  religion  and  piety  into  that  door — aye» 
and  there  they  were  on  that  piece  of  wood,  just  as 
truly  as  if  they  had  been  put  into  the  finest  church 
tbat  ever  was  built.  To  begin  with,  Bob  put  great 
prejp(»rati<m  into  smoothing  the  door  and  mixing 
the  paint;  then  he  put  prudence  into  his  work,  by 
giving  every  coat  time  to  dry,  and  by  keeping  off 
every  particle  of  dust;  then  he  gave  paHence  to  it, 
not  hurrying  over  any  of  the  finer  part  of  the 
work:  and  he  per$evered  at  every  knot  and  swirl 
of  the  wood,  until  at  last  he  produced  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  oak  gpraining  that  could  be  seen. 

At  first  Bob  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  idea 
of  "P'piety  (which  was  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
place)  being  brought  into  his  dculy  common  work ; 
and  then  he  was  somewhat  annoyed,  '^because," 
said  he,  "  if  it  comes  into  this  door  it  must  come 
into  all  doors,  and  into  window-sashes,  and  every- 
thing else; "  but  when  he  found  himself  saying, 
"  Now,  I  wonder,  if  our  Lord  had  been  a  painter, 
instead  of  a  carpenter,  how  He  would  have  done 
this  door?"  he  somehow  or  other  always  took 
more  interest  in  his  work,  and  gave  it  a  great 
many  little  touches  of  grace  and  beauty  he  never 
would  have  thought  of  giving  otherwise. 

Very  wonderful,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  which  our  friend  Bob 
Kyecroft  turned  out ;  so  much  so  that  his  custom 
increased  to  quite  an  unexpected  extent,  and  his 
prospects  of  marriage  became  brighter. 

Indeed,  the  happy  day  grew  nearer  by  several 
months  than  had  appeared  likely.  Folk  were  sure 
of  Bob  Byecroft's  work;  they  knew  he  did  not 
need  looking  after ;  what  he  said  he'd^do,  he  would 
do;  he  always  let  folk  know  exactly  what  they  were 
agreeing  to  have,  and  the  oonsequence  was  his 
little  home  with  Bhoda  was  coming  full  in  view. 

How  Bob  would  have  got  on  in  what  some  of  his 
jeering  friends  called  "the  pious  line"  I  don't 
know  had  it  not  been  for  his  intended  father-in- 
law  the  Doctor.  That  good  man  had  planted  that 
evening,  with  his  fifth  P,  the  good  seed  in  the 
young  man's  heart ;  and  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
look  after  it,  and  water  it,  and  train  it  up  for  €rod. 
The  Doctor  put  Bob  on  the  right  foundation.  You 
can't  walk  about  upon  your  head  in  the  spiritual 
world  any  more  than  you  can  in  the  natural ;  nor 
can  you  make  a  cart  draw  a  horse,  any  more  in  the 
things  of  the  soul  than  of  the  body.  The  first 
thing  must  be  put  first,  and  the  second  thing  must 
be  put  second,  and  so  right  on. 

The  Doctor  told  Bob  not  only  to  do  his  work  as 
he  thought  Christ  would  have  him  do  it,  but  he 
told  him,  moreover,  to  look  in  certain  parts  of  the 


^riptnres,  and  see  what  work  the  Lord  came  to  do; 
and  when  Bob  did  this,  the  whole  thing  came  out 
as  clear  before  him  as  if  it  had  been  painted  with  a 
brush,  that  what  the  Lord  came  for  was  to  save 
men  from  the  guilt,  and  punishment,  and  power  of 
their  sins ;  and  when  he  got  hold  of  the  great  tcuik 
that  Jesus  was  honest  in  aD  He  said,  and  meant  it, 
and  that  when  He  said  that  a  man  who  believed 
should  be  saved,  then  Bob  took  Him  at  His  word. 
There  were  no  roundabouts  in  the  matter  at  all. 
If  He  said  it  He  meant  it,  and  if  I  take  Him  I 
mean  it;  and  that  was  how  it  was  done. 


CHAPTES    YI. 

Mo.  Pegotns  had  mysteriously  disappeared  f^om 
the  town  the  day  after  he  left  the  letter  for  his 
nephew.  He  did  not  mean  io  leave  him  a  single 
sixpence ;  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  living  amongst 
people  who  might  bo  expecting  something  from 
him,  though  the  thought  had  orossed  his  mind 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  so  to  continue  living, 
'  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  disappointed  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Joseph  Peggins  being  a  single  man,  and 
consequently  not  having  mucli  luggage,  had  little 
more  to  do  than  pay  his  bill,  pack  up  a  portmanteau 
and  carpet-bag,  and  be  o£f.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  here  single  men  have  an  advantage.  Ear  be 
it  from  me  to  grudge  them  their  little  all. 

The  course  of  life  on  which  Mr.  Joseph  Peggins 
entered  when  he  settled  down  in  Smallford  was 
not  conducive  to  health,  wealth,  or  length  of  life. 
The  last  that  had  been  seen  of  Mr.  Peggins  was  his 
portly  figure  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  with  his  stick 
well  held  up  before  him,  and  the  last  word  he  had 
been  heard  to  utter  was  "  Beware!"  though  what  it 
referred  to  none  of  the  bystanders  could  exactly 
ascertain. 

However,  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he 
had  followed  his  own  advice,  for,  putting  up  at  the 
inn  at  Smallford,  there  he  remained,  taking  much 
more  port  than  was  good  for  him,  and  finally 
marrying  the  landlady. 

The  reader  is  quite  warranted  in  demanding  an 
explanation  of  this  circumstance,  and  requiring  to 
know  how  it  came  about.  Well,  Mr.  Peggins  did 
it  just  to  have  some  one  to  leave  his  money  to,  for 
not  a  penny  should  Bob  Byecroft  have,  and  he  had 
no  other  relation  in  the  world* 

But  Mr.  Peggins's  matrimonial  joys  or  sorrows, 
whichever  they  were,  did  not  last  long,  as  Mrs. 
Peggins  died  in  about  two  years,  leaving  Peggins 
in  the  hotel  alone.  She  left  no  will,  and  her  hus- 
band  came  in  for  all. 

What  good,  however,  was  the  "all**  to  himP  . 
Grouty  and  really  friendless,  he  was  likely  to  become 
a  prey  to  those  around  him.    There  was  not  much 
for  him  here,  and  there  was  nothing  hereafter. 
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It  wa8  while  gloomy  thoughts  of  this  kind  were 
preying  on  his  mind,  one  dull  October  night,  and 
he  was  sitting  up  by  the  fireside,  propped  up  in  an 
easy  chair,  that  the  minister  dropped  in  upon  him, 
and,  after  some  talk  on  things  of  another  world, 
gave  him  some  advice  about  this. 

On  enquiring  into  what  relatives  the  sick  man 
had,  the  only  one  he  could  hear  of  was  a  ne*er-do* 
well,  ruined,  spendthrift  nephew,  named  Byecrofb, 
who  had  been  married,  but  would  not  beware,  and, 
if  not  hanged  or  transported,  was  doubtless  in 
some  jail,  or,  anyhow,  oOuld  give  no  home  to  him. 
"  Sir,''  said  Mr.  Feggins,  *'  I  warned  him,  and  he 
would  not  beware." 

The  minister,  however,  was  a  man  who  liked  to 
go  into  things,  so  he  wrote  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
tewn  where  the  wicked  nephew  lived,  and  received 
back  for  answer,  that  there  was  a  young  man  of 
the  required  name,  in  highly  flourishing  circum- 
stances, with  an  admirable  wife,  a  comfortable 
home,  and  one  baby  just  weaned  and  beginning  to 
crawl.  Moreover,  the  baby's  name  was  Joseph 
Peggins  Byecrofli,  which  name  it  had  been  called 
at  the  special  request  of  Mrs.  Byecroft's  father,  as 
a  memento  of  an  uncle,  now  probably  dead,  but 
wh&  had  paid  for  the  young  man's  education  in 
eariy  life. 

"  Write,"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Feggins  to  the  clergy- 
man*  **  and  ask  if  the  young  man  has  a  young  wart 
behind  his  lefl  ear,  and  a  younger  one,  about  the 
sise  of  a  pin's  head,  in  the  comer  of  his  right  eye, 
for  nothing  but  those  marks  would  persuade  me 
he 's  the  man." 

An  answer  soon  came  back  that  the  warts  were 
there  all  right. 

"Now,  take  my  advice,"  said  the  clergyman; 
**  you  can't  be  long  here,  and  if  this  young  man 
will  have  you  to  live  with  him,  go;  and  he  and 
his  good  wife  will  nurse  you  to  the  end.  They'll 
do  you  good  for  Uie  little  time  you  have  to  be 
in  this  world,  and  help  you  on  to  a  better  one 
hereafter." 

"  But  they  won't  have  me ;  I  know  they  won't ! 
When  they  married  they  set  up  with  four  P's. 
They've  thriven  with  them  it  seems,  but  what  good 
is  that  to  me?" 

*'  What  are  the  four  Fs  P  "  asked  the  minister. 

With  great  difficulty  Mr.  Peggins  wriggled  to  a 
desk  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  took  out  his 
nephew's  letter,  and  said  to  the  clergyman,  "  There 
they  are." 

••  'T'pcUtenee'  You'll  wont  a  deal  of  bearing 
with,  Mr.  Peggins ;  why,  there  is  the  very  thing 
for  you ;  and  '  F-per$everance.*  They'll  often  have 
to  try  to  please  you ;  but  you  see  they'll  persevere 
and  stick  to  it.  ' ^-preparation'  There  you  are 
again,  as  if  it  was  made  for  yaa«    An  arm-chair  j 


in  the  chimney  comer,  your  bed  warmed  at  night, 
your  toast  not  burned;  and  ' 'P-prudenee' " 

"Ah,  they  haven't  much  of  that,"  said  the  sick 
man,  *'  if  they  take  me  in."  Then  he  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands  for  a  few  minutes,  and  at  las( 
loeked  up  and  said,  "  Write  and  say  I'll  go  to  them 
if  they'll  have  me,  but  that  I  don't  think  they  will. 
Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  I  remember  when  I  got  that 
letter  from  my  nephew,  I  said  '  Stuff  andnonseaM! 
P-pickles,  P-port,  P-pastry,  and  P-plenty  of 
them; '  but  his  Fs  have  the  best  of  it  now." 

The  next  post  brought  a  letter,  to  say  that  % 
room  was  ready,  and  a  welcome  too;  and  that  Bob 
Byeorofii  himself  would  come  with  his  own  sprini; 
van,  which  would  hold  a  bed  if  necessary,  to  fetch 
his  uncle*  and  share  with  him  his  home. 

And  the  old  man  went,  and  he  sat  in  the  chimney 
oomer,  and  thought,  and  lay  down  in  his  warmed 
bed,  and  thought ;  and  at  last,  feeling  that  he  must 
become  quite  bewildered  if  he  continued  thna  to 
work  his  brain,  he  determined  not  to  think  any 
more.  But  in  spite  of  himself,  the  P*s  would  keep 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  would  keep  count- 
ing them  up  on  his  four  fingers,  saying  **  P,  P,  P,  P** 
'tisn't  any  of  them  brings  me  here."  "  I  say.  Bob. 
^liouted  out  Mr.  Joseph  Peggins  one  evening, 
suddenly,  so  loud  as  to  startle  both  his  nephew 
and  his  wife^  '*  what  brings  an  unworthy  Peggini 
here  ?  Why  has  he  this^hair,  and  bed,  and  board, 
and  a  baby  to  play  with,  all  complex  when  he 
deserves  nothing  ?  Which  P  of  the  four  has  done 
aU  this  P  " 

"  None,  uncle,"  said  the  young  man,  **  'tis  a  fifth 
P  that  Bhoda  put  in,  called  Piety.  We  know  our 
Lord  would  like  it,  and  so  we  do  it,  and  like  to  do 
it  too." 

"That's  good,"  said  the  old  man.  ''Yoa  cin 
teach  me  all  about  that  P  too ;  if  'tis  good  for  703 
'tis  good  for  mo." 

And  so,  in  his  old  days,  Mr.  Peggins  gave  up  all 
his  four  P's^-his  pickles,  and  port,  and  pastry,  and 
plenty  of  them.  What  hadJthey  or  such  things 
done  for  him  ?    And  the  fiftn  P  became  his  joy. 

It  used  to  be  the  delight  of  Bhoda  to  sit  by  his 
bedside  or  easy  chair,  and  answer  all  his  questioni 
as  to  what  this  fifth  P  of  theirs  really  meant.  And 
in  his  humble  way  he  took  it  all  in.  He  saw  that 
their  faith  was  a  real  thing,  filling  and  influencing 
their  daily  life.  The  old  man  died  with  a  hand  in 
each  of  his  children's,  as  he  called  them,  one  in 
Bob's,  another  in  Bhoda's,  and  littie  Joseph 
Peggins,  his  namesake,  calmly  sleeping  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed. 

And  when  the  Byecrofbs  rose  in  the  world  on 
all  their  uncle  left  them,  they  neyer  deserted  old 
friends — ^the  four  P's  which  had  done  so  much  for 
them  in  UfC|  and  the  fifth,  which  was  bettor  than  aU. 
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CHAPTEB    L 

BANBY  is  a  little  straggling  village  in 
Wintershire.  You  scarcely  know  wlien 
you  really  come  upon  it,  for  at  each 
extremity  the  houses  are  scattered,  and 
few  and  far  between,  whilst  those  you 
do  discover  are  almost  emboweied  in 
trees.  There  is  a  heart  to  the  village, 
however,  and  many  important  people  live  in  it — 
important,  that  is,  when  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  assumed  by  themselves.  Imperial  and 
national  concerns  are  discussed  there  three  days 
after  they  have  agitated  the  public  mind  in  London, 
and  if  no  real  solution  is  afforded  to  any  matter  of 
profound  interest,  we  will  venture  to  affiinn  that 
everything  is  'reviewed  in  a  more  original^  and 
striking  manner  than  is  the  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Why,  when  the  member  for  the  county 
was  recently  unseated  for  bribery,  the  inhabitants 
of  Graoby  met  in  their  might  to  lender  him  their 
sympathy.  They  declared  by  solemn  resolution, 
proposed  by  the  principal  innkeeper  in  the  village, 
seconded  by  the  leading  baker,  and  supported  by  the 
master-sweep,  that  they  repudiated  the  charges 
brought  against  the  constituency  of  which  they 
were  an  important  section,  and  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  immaculate  purity  of  their  late  mem- 
ber. Everybody  felt  that  when  Granby  said  this 
honour  had  been  satisfied.  The  unfortunate 
member  would  of  course,  have  preferred  his  seat 
to  the  resolution  of  sympathy,  but  even  hs  must 
have  been  consoled  to  think  that  "  public  opinion  *' 
liad  thus  emphatically  condemned  the  Judge's 
decision. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived,  from  this  illustration 
of  the  public  spirit  of  Granby,  that  whatever  might 
take  plhce  within  their  own  borders  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  the  utmost  interest  in  the  villagers 
generally.  Accordingly,  events  of  importance  to 
individuals,  but  of  none  whatever  to  the  State, 
w^re  discussed  with  a  fulness  and  a  freedom  which, 
however  amusing  or  engrossing  to  the  gossip- 
mongers,  were  sometimes  very  painful  to  the 
persons  concerned.  Singular  is  the  deep  solicitude 
which  one  man  will  take  in  another's  .business  ;  it 
moves  him  sometimes  even  more  than  his  own. 
He  will  not  rest  till  he  fathoms  everything  which 
he  considers  bears  an  air  of  mystery  upon  it;  and 
the  further  removed  the  matter  may  be  from  any 
right  of  interference  on  his  part,  the  more  eager  is 
his  desire  for  an  explanation  or  a  solution.  At 
any  rate,  in  Granby  twenty -four  hours  was  a 
period  quite  long  enough  for  the  knowledge  of  any 
event  to  spread  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  village, 
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and  to  be  discussed  over  every  tea-table  and  in 
every  tap-room. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  our  story  a  small 
party  of  friends  was  assembled  at  Granby  Hall, 
the  residence  of  Squire  Vincent,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Mr.  Vincent,  to  do  him  justice,  was  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  men  alive ;  in  addition  to 
which,  he  was  a  kind  landlord,  and  a  model 
employer  of  labour.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  exceedingly  popular.  Not  an  old  man 
who  touched  his  hat  tathe  Squire,  as  he  went  to 
church  on  iLo  Sunday  morning,  but  really  honoured 
him  for  his  philanthropic  heart,  and  would  have 
been  sorely  grieved  if  the  slightest  harm  had 
befallen  him.  The  manners  of  modem  society, 
had,,  nevertheless,  produced  little  effect  upon  his 
nature,  which  was  bluff  in  the  extreme ;  and  his 
deportment  was  of  the  most  rough-and-ready 
description.  He  cared  more  about  the  pleasures 
of  the  field  than  of  Lady  Lisp's  last  "drum," 
and  rarely  came  up  to  the  metropolis  to  be  bored 
with  London  dinners  and  engagements.  He 
always  replied  to  invitations,  that  he  never  went 
from  home,  but  that  if  his  friends  cared  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  at  Granby,  they  were  welcome  to 
bed  and  board  with  him.  The  Squire's  daughter, 
Lucy,  was  the  exact  contrast  to  her  father. 
Elegant,  and  rather  tall  in  figure,  there  was  a  soft- 
ness, a  delicacy,  about  her,  which  touched  all  who 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  with  a  strange  surprise 
and  fascination.  She  was  very  beautiful;  but 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  her  beauty  or  her 
father's  well-known  riches,  that  she  had  so  many 
suitors,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Further,  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  ought  to  tell  the  secrets  of  Granby 
Hall;  but  at  this  present  moment  there  were  two 
persons  staying  with  the  Squire  who  wore  dying 
to  win  her  hand.  These  were  Captain  Hawkins 
of  the  Blues,  and  Lord  Durnston  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Mountford.  The  captain  was  a  dashing 
young  officer,  tall,  and  with  the  regulation  features 
always  pronounced  handsome  by  the  novelists. 
His  gallantry  was  rather  that  of  the  drawing-room 
than  the  field,  it  is  true,  for  he  had  never  seen  an 
action  in  his  life.  When  he  does,  we  should  be 
rather  afraid  that  it  will  cause  him  quite  as  much 
surprise  and  nervousness  as  it  would  to  any  ordi- 
nary civilian.  Lord  Durnston  was  not  handsome — 
quite  the  contrary ;  but  then  he  was  heir  to  an 
earldom,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  looked  down 
upon  with  impunity.  Both  these  men  had  pro- 
posed to  the  Squire  for  his  daughter's  hand,  during 
their  present  visit,  and  he  had  asked  them,  as  men 
of  honour,  not  to  breathe  a  word  to  Miss  Vincent 
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till  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  first  conyersing 
with  her.  Mr.  Vincent,  we  are  bound  to  confess, 
displayed  in  this  matter  the  usual  worldly  weak- 
ness—he leaned  towards  the  nobleman.  The  bait 
was  very  attractive ;  and  yet  in  the  feeling  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  pride  on  his  daughter's  ^half. 
He  thought  quite  as  much  of  the  position  it  would 
confer  upon  her  as  he  did  of  the  honour  to  himself ; 
only,  like  too  many  others  in  the  same  position,  he 
forgot  that  Lucy's  real  happiness  ought  to  be  the 
first  thing  studied.  What  to  do  he  knew  not.  He 
had  got  before  him  a  leap  which  caused  him  far 
more  anxiety  than  any  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
hunting-field.  However,  something  must  be  done, 
and  he  went  into  the  library  to  fortify  himself  for 
the  interview  with  his  daughter  by  a  quiet  bottle 
of  sherry. 

During  this  brief  period  of  preparation  we  will 
leave  him,  and  take  a  walk  down  Granby  High 
Street.  'It  is  rather  a  warm  day,  and  Mr.  Stout, 
the  landlord  of  the  Granby  Arms,  is  standing  at 
the  door  of  his  hotel,  evidently  ready  to  take  part 
in  one  of  those  lazy  chats  of  which  he  is  so  fond. 
Coming  leisurely  up  the  street  is  Tomkins,  the 
barber,  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is 
facile  princeps  in  the  scandal  and  poke-your-nose- 
into-other-people's-liasiness  line.  He*  comes  upon 
Mr.  Stout  as  upon  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Their 
conversation  must  be  listened  to,  however  dis- 
tasteful to  us  may  be  the  part  of  the  eavesdropper. 

"  Ha,  Tomkins  !  anything  stirring  ?  " 

"I  should  rather  think  there  was!"  says  the 
barber,  with  a  I^iowing  smile. 

"  Anything  about  the  'All  P  "  says  Stout,  jerking 
his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  Granby  HalL 

"Ejactly  what  it  is  about,"  replies  Tomkins. 
"I  reckon  there'll  be  fine  doings  in  Granby 
presently.  (This  in  a  whisper.)  Miss  Lucy's 
going  to  marry  a  lord !" 

"  Phew  I "  says  Stout,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
qualifies  his  surprise  by  incredulity — "  Gammon  I" 

"No,  it  ain't  gammon  neither,"  returns  the 
barber.  "  I  knows  what  I  knows.  *Taint  every- 
body as  shaves  Lord  Dumston,  and  'taint  every- 
body as  has  conversation  with  his  lordship.  I've 
'ad  the  Tionour  of  both." 

Mr.  Stout's  excitement  increases.  There  is 
something  in  it  then!  He  presses  for  further 
information ;  and  the  two  retire  into  the  tap-room, 
there  to  discuss  more  privately  the  absorbing 
question. 

"From  what  has  passed  between  me  and  his 
lordship,"  says  Tomkins,  confidentially,  "I  an- 
nounces a  speedy  marriage ! " 

Kothing  had  really  passed  between  Lord 
Dumston  and  the  barber  except  the  razor;  but 
the  latter  had  a  character  of  importance  to  keep 
np~a  thing  which  he  never  failed  to  do  upon  all 
occasions.    Beverages  were   called  for;  and  the 


truth  must  be  owned,  that  Tomkins,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  insinuating  fluid,  could  neTer 
keep  the  profoundest  secret,  prevaricated  so  much, 
and  showed  such  an  utterly  untrustworthy  diirac- 
ter,  that  the  landlord  was  confirmed  in  his  former 
opinion  that  there  were  really  no  detuls  to  ooo- 
municate.  Still,  he  felt  confident  that,  although 
the  barber  had  no  authorised  information,  some- 
thing was  really  about  to  take  place  of  the  luitare 
indicated.  He  had  simply  expressed  donbU  o! 
the  truthfulness  of  his  informant's  story,  in  order 
to  lead  him  on  towards  making  a  iclean  breast  cf 
all  that  he  knew,  or  that  his  tonsorial  bram 
conceived.  Having  thus  extracted  from  poor 
Tomkins  the  uttermost  supposition  of  his  ferXe 
imagination,  Mr.  Stout  assumed  the  air  which  men 
generally  do  towards  those  by  whom  they  b&ve 
risen  to  superior  knowledge,  and  regarded  bio 
with  pity,  not  unmingled  with  contempt  This 
attempted  superiority  on  the  landlord's  part  t&s 
utterly  lost  upon  Tomkins,  who  was  not  easily 
inclined  to  give  up  the  rSle  of  oracle.  He  iimsted 
in  discussing  with  the  landlord  the  distingubbci 
part  which  their  native  Grranby  must  play,  in  the 
festivities  consequent  upon  the  marriage  of  Mis* 
Yincent.  The  landlord  appeared  somewhat  bored, 
and  made  more  than  one  inefiectual  ruse  to  get 
rid  of  his  loquacious  friend.  We  should  be  dmi 
to  say  for  what  length  of  time  Mr.  Stout  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  which  he  had 
long  ago  ceased  to  have  any  interest.  His  mind 
had  travelled  iarther  than  that  of  the  barber's. 
He  was  already  calcukiting  the  profits  which  wodd 
accrue  to  him  from  the  village  rejoicings  on  tbe 
occurrence  of  the  expected  happy  event  Not  a 
bad-tempered  man  by  nature,  he  was  apt  to  become 
irate  under  the  infliction  of  any  undesirable  per- 
son's company  when  anxious  to  pursue  a  mental 
investigation  touching  his  profits  as  landlord  of 
that  famous  hostelry,  the  Granby  Arms.  Hov- 
ever,  we  have  nothing  more  to  gain  by  listecing 
to  his  encounter  with  Tomkins,  and  we  will  ooc- 
eoquently  leave  them  to  arrange  matters  as  nav 
seem  to  them  wise  and  prudent^ 

Meanwhile,  what  was  transpiring  at  Graobj 
HallP  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  drawing- 
room  presented  a  brilliant  appearance.  The 
Squire's  courage  had  failed  him  earlier  in  the  daj 
in  respect  to  the  projected  interview  with  bis 
daughter;  and  he  had  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  after  dinner.  '  Lights  had  been  called  for, 
and  Miss  Lucy  was  at  the  piano,  trilling  forth 
most  melodious  strains  to  a  touch  which  attested 
both  her  capacity  and  her  love  for  music  Lord 
Dumston  was  assiduous  in  turning  over  the  learei 
for  the  fair  vocalist  and  performer,  and  as  far  as 
any  expression  could  be  thrown  into  a  face  of  so 
material  a  form,  it  may  be  said  to  have  glowed  with 
emotion.    Lucy  never  could  Tentnre  to  exchaog* 
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glances  with  his  lordship  when  he  assumed  what 
be  considered  to  be  an  interesting  expression,  for 
fear  she  should  rudely  burst  out  laughing.  He 
was  just  one  of  those  individuals  who  can  neither 
do  good  nor  harm.  A  child  in  vice,  he  was  equally 
a  failure  at  the  heroic  The  Squire,  dazzled  by  his 
title,  could  never  perceive  this;  but  to  suppose 
that  a  high-spirited  and  romantic  girl  could  for  a 
moment  think  of  uniting  her  fortunes  to  those  of 
an  automaton  of  this  description,  was  to  mistake 
the  whole  character  of  woman — at  least,  woman  of 
snch  material  as  Lucy  was  made.  Oh  the  sofa 
Captain  Hawkins  was  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  Mrs.  Vincent.  He  shrewdly 
argued  that  his  time  would  be  better  employed 
in  winning  over  the  mother's  consent  to  his  suit, 
rather  than  in  professing  a  sentimentalism  to  which 
lie  could  lay  no  claim,  but  which  his  rival  was  then 
exhibiting  in  full  force.  After  giving  a  new 
effect  to  that  fine  old  ballad,.  **  The  Last  Bose  of 
Summer,"  Lucy  was  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Vincent 
to  sing  a  melody  whose  rendering  caused  her  some 
difficulty.  Yet  it  was  a  simple  song  of  love,  and 
in  itself  bore  no  ingredients  of  sorrow  or  pathos 
that  were  noticeable.  Lord  Durnston  listened  to 
it  unmoved,  and  even  ventured  to  clap  his  hands 
mildly  when  it  was  concluded.  Lucy's  voice,  how- 
ever, faltered  before  she  came  to  the  last  bar,  and 
when  the  song  was  ended  she  closed  the  piano 
hastily,  and  left  the  room,  making  some  excuse, 
and  promising  a  speedy  return.  Lord  Durnston, 
fixing  his  eye-glass  more  securely  in  its  plaC^  over 
the  somewhat  vacant  orb  which  it  usually  covered, 
sauntered  towards  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Captain 
Hawkins.  The  conversation  during  Miss  Vincent's 
absence  flowed  in  a  very  wide  and  general  channel, 
and  as  there  was  apparently  no  prospect  of  her 
return,  a  game  at  cards  was  proposed  between  the 
parties — Miss  Murgatroyd,  an  elderly  niece  of  the 
hostesses,  forming  the  necessary  fourth  in  the  deal. 
While  the  game  was  progressing,  another  scone 
was  taking  place  in  the  library.  Mr.  Vincent  had 
sent  for  his  daughter,  to  communicate  the  proposals 
for  her  hand.  Lucy  was  not  utterly  unprepared 
to  hear  her  father's  statement  so  far  as  Lord 
Durnston  was  concerned.  She  had  striven  all  in 
her  power — consistent  with  civility  and  politeness 
— to  give  his  lordship  no  encouragement,  and  yet 
she  dreaded  the  influence  he  would  necessarily 
have  upon  Mr.  Vincent  if  matters  came  to  a  crisis. 
The  Squire  was  in  an  awkward  fix.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  be  compelled  to  ask  his  daughter's 
sentiments  concerning  Lord  Durnston,  but  to  be 
compelled  to  repeat  the  operation  as  regarded 
Captain  Hawkins  caused  him  no  small  concern. 
He  almost  wished  there  were  no  such  things  in 
the  world  as  women,  who  brought  trouble  into 
every  household,  and  upset  frequently  all  the 
arrangements  both  of  man  and   of   Providence. 


Yet  he  loved  Lucy  with  all  the  strength  of  a  large 
but  uncultivated  soul.  He  knew  she  was  beautiful, 
but  that  counted  for  little  with  him,  except  as  a 
matter  of  pride.  He  was  conscious  that,  with  her 
disposition,  however  plain  she  might  have  been, 
she  would  have  completely  twined  herself  round 
his  affections.  Some  madness  filled  his  brain  now, 
when  he  had  resolved  that  she  should  marry  the 
future  Earl  of  Mountford.  Had  any  one  assured 
/him  that  he  could  ever  have  behaved  harshly 
towards  his  child,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with 
that  individual,  and  he  would  have  lost  his  friend- 
ship for  ever.  Still,  here  he  was,  meditating  treason 
against  her/ for  aught  he  knew,  whilst  she  un- 
suspectingly confided  in  his  love  to  release  her 
from  a  difficulty,  should  any  arise.  With  trepida- 
tk)n,  rather  than  astonishment,  Lucy  obeyed  his 
summons  to  wait  upon  him,  and  when  she  entered 
the  library,  she  flung  her  arms  round  the  old 
man's  neck,  just  as  she  always  did  when  she 
had  some  end  to  gain,  or  desired  to  persuade 
him  against  some  crotchet  of  his  own.  The 
Squire  was  considerably  crestfallen  and  alarmed 
by  her  tears,  but  when  she  had  to  a  certain 
extent  recovered  herself,  he  discharged  the  first 
half  of  his  burden.  Captain  Hawkins's  proposal 
(which  he  thought  it  better  to  make  known  first) 
was  declined  firmly  and  unmistakably ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  captain  would  have  been  nettled 
at  the  half-heartedness  of  his  supposed  advocate. 
Lucy  was  equally  decided  in  refusing  the  second 
offer,  and  begged  her  father  not  to  press  it. 

"Press  it,  child!"  he  exclaimed,  "why,  you 
must  be  mad  I  I  never  could  have  dreamed  you 
would  receive  such  a  noble  offer !" 

"  I  -am  very  much  obliged,"  Lucy  managed  to 
sob  out,  at  intervals,  "  but  I  cannot,  cannot  yield 
him  any  encouragement." 

The  Squire  was  amazed.  He  half  thought  that 
the  daughter  whom  he  loved  was  a  fooL  Marriage 
with  him  was  rather  too  formal  a  thing.  He  had 
never  loved  Mrs.  Vincent,  in  the  high  and  romantic 
sense.  He  had  a  jovial  spirit  and  an  excellent 
temper,  and  we  know  in  what  light  such  characters 
view  matrimony.  His  daughter  was  far  more 
precious  to  him  than  to  his  wife;  and  he  was 
totally  incapacitated  from  seeing  the  difference 
between  a  good  match  and  a  happy  marriage. 
But  Lucy  was  obdurate;  nothing  that  he  could 
say  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  her.  She 
listened,  shook  her  head,  and  avowed  that  sho 
could  never  marry  Lord  Durnston.  He  asked, 
excitedly,  "  Why  ?  " 

*^  I  cannot  tell  you,  papa,"  answered  the  miser- 
able girl;  and  her  conduct  seemed  utterly  un- 
reasonable to  the  stupid  old  Squire,  who  had  not 
the  wit  to  divine  the  real  reason  of  her  refusal  of 
his  lordship's  proposal;  Mr.  Vincent  rapidly  lost 
his  temper.  'He  could  extract  nothing  from  his 
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daaghter  bat  a  simple  denial,  followed  by  a  tempest 
of  emotibn,  whenever  he  attempted  to  bring  her  to 
reason.  At  last,  in  a  fit  of  excitement,  such  as  she 
had  never  witnessed  in  him  before,  he*  bade  her  go 
to  her  own  room,  and  not  address  him  again  till 
she  assomed  a  more  pliable  disposition.  Sad  and 
dejected*  Lncj  obeyed  his  command,  antt  the 
Squire  sent  for  his  wife,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
whole  circumstances,  and  who  strenuously  took 
his  part  in  the  matter.  Some  excuse  or  other  was 
cencected  to  the  male  occupants  of  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  absence  of  Miss  Vincent,  on  her 
mother's  return,  and  the  evening — like  all  other 
evenings — passed  away.  To  Miss  Yincent,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  period  of  new  and  intense  suffering. 


CHAPTBB  n.' 
The  circumstance  Tfhich  prevented  Lucy  from 
complying  with  the  wish  of  Squire  Vincent  was 
that  her  troth  had  been  already  plighted  to  another. 
Three  years  ago,  John  Warrington,  a  civil  engineer, 
and  a  very  attractive  and  agreeable  suitor  withal, 
had  completely  won  her  affections.  Afraid  to 
make  known  the  £EM;t  to  the  Squire,  who  would 
have  stormed  and  raved  at  the  prospect  of  what 
he  could  not  but  have  regarded  as  a  m6$aJUance, 
the  two  lovers  had  determined  to  keep  their  secret, 
and  Lucy  agreed  to  wait  until  Warrington  should 
rise  in  his  profession.  That  he  would  do  so  she 
felt  confident;  and  even  had  she  cherished  any 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  the  persuasive  tongue  of 
Warringtdn  would  easily  have  overcome  them. 
He  was  now  as  firmly  enthroned  in  Miss  Vincent's 
heart  as  at  the  time  of  their  secret  engagement, 
and  the  stormy  interview  with  her  father  only 
revealed  to  what  a  depth  in  her  heart  the  roots  of 
love  had  penetrated.  She  had  heard  from  her 
lover  but  rarely  during  their  separation,  but  their 
mutual  trust  was  unshaken.  Warrington  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  world  to  a  degree  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  anticipations,  and  the  time  was  now 
drawing  near  for  him  to  return  and  claim  his 
bride. 

The  excitement  in  Granby  somewhat  cooled 
down  when  the  party  at  the  HaJl  broke  up  abruptly, 
and  only  the  family  remained  behind.  Mr.  Stout 
regarded  himself  as  harshly  treated,  after  specu- 
lating upon  an  anticipated  marriage,  to  find  that 
no  such  event  was  about  to  transpire.  Everything 
went  on  as  quietly  as  before,  and  gossip  was  re- 
duced to  discussing  events  of  smaller  dimensions 
and  ramifications  than  Miss  Lucy  Vincent's  future 
prospects. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  the  Squire  discovered 
that  his  daughter  was  rapidly  losing  the  beautiful 
bloom  which  gave  her  cheek  such  a  peach-like 
appearance.  He  was  an  exceedingly  bad  hand  at 
reading  a  woman's  heart    He  attributed  the  list- 


lessness  and  the  lack  of  vigour  which  be  perceived 
in  Lucy  to  the  fact  of  her  requiring  a  change,  and 
he  resolved  to  give  it  to  her.  He  little  knew  how 
that  loving  soul  had  scareely  passed  one  day^s 
happiness  since,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
found  herself  so  steadily  thwarting  her  parent's 
wilL  Nor  was  it  her  own  conduct  alone  (which 
she  could  not  change  for  the  whole  world)  that  had 
operated  so  disastrously  upon  her  health.  It  was 
the  knowledge  to  her  Uiat  the  Squire  treated  her 
less  tenderly  than  of  yore.  He  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  he  vented  his  spleen  upon  the 
delicate  and  lovely  being  who  had  crossed  his 
purposes.  If  he  had  known  the  miserable  houn 
which  she  passed  in  consequence  of  his  coldness 
and  studious  neglect,  he  might  have  repented. 
Every  night,  in  her  own  room,  she  had  bent  over 
the  portrait  of  Warrington,  and  watered  it  with  her 
tears,  her  long  and  magnificent  locks  flowing  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  completely  covering  her 
face,  so  tell-tale  of  sorrow.  All  this  was  hidden 
from  Mr.  Vincent  and  his  wife.  Many  a  time  and 
oft  had  Lucy  been  on  the  point  of  confessing  all ; 
but  that  which  restrained  her  was  an  unknown 
dread  as  to  what  would  occur  when  her  father 
knew  that  she  preferred  a  civil  engineer  to  a 
nobleman.  As  for  the  Squire,  he  was  hoping  that 
time,  which  heals  so  many  wounds,  would  put 
matters  right.  He  imagined  that  Lucy's  obstinacy 
would  soon  cease  when  she  saw  that  he  was  bent 
upon  the  match.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been 
less  harsh  had  she  possessed  sufficient  courage  to 
reveal  to  him  the  exact  state  of  her  feelings ;  whilst 
she  was  nursing  precisely  the  contrary  impression. 
Mr.  Vincent^  after  his  failure  to  bring  her  to 
reason,  as  he  termed  it,  engaged  his  wife  to  fight 
the  battle.  Tlie  latter  was  not  a  whit  more  suc- 
cessful, nevertheless.  Indeed,  Lucy  had  always 
felt  that  a  kind  of  estrangement  existed  between 
her  and  her  mother,  which  prevented  that  inter- 
change of  confession  which  generally  takes  place 
with  mother  and  daughter.  Between  Mr.  Vincent 
and  his  only  child  was  a  far  stronger  tie  than  the 
one  that  existed  between  mother  and  daughter; 
and  this  it  was  which  had  rendered  Lucy's 
estrangement  from  her  father  so  painfuL 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when  the  famOy  left 
the  Hall.  Perceiving  no  alteration  for  the  better 
in  his  daughter's  health,  Mr.  Vincent  resolved  to 
try  the  restorative  effect  of  a  southern  climate. 
When  questioned  upon  the  subject  of  her  con- 
dition, Lucy  contented  herself  by  monosyllabic 
replies,  which  only  exasperated  her  motho*,  and 
made  the  Squire  more  miserable.  The  jolly  hunts- 
man felt  a  tenderness  towards  his  daughter  that 
he  considered  himself  bound,  under  the  altered 
circumstances  which  her  conduct  had  revealed,  to 
repress.  He  was  willing  to  lose  his  present  hap- 
piness, to  win  an  imaginary  smile,  and  a  yielding 


(Dnrtim  Iji  AxTHUR  HarKiHS.) 
"A  touch  which  aUested  both  ber  capadty  >ad  har  lors  for  iniuia.*'— )^  80. 
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io  his  wishes,  at  some  future  day.  Thns  foolishly 
will  even  the  noblest  heart  act  at  certain  stages  in 
its  history.  It  was  given  out  in  Granby,  when  the 
Squire's  carriage  drove  through,  piled  up  with 
packages  and  boxes,  to  the  railway  station  six 
miles  away,  that  the  family  did  not  mean  to  return 
for  a  long  period.  The  Squire  was  sick  of  England; 
his  daughter  was  not  well,  and  required  a  change ; 
and  Ghranby  Hall  would  miss  its  populcur  occupants 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  The  village  was  in 
despair.  When  the  Squire,  was  away  its  prosperity 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb— the  tradesmen's  accounts 
were  small,  and  the  poor  people  sadly  missed  Miss 
Lucy's  bounty.  There  was  scarcely  an  old  woman 
in  the  parish  who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other 
called  down  upon  her  head  Heaven's  choicest 
blessings.  She  had  taken  a  genuine  pleasure  in 
alleviating  distress ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more,  in 
some  cases  she  had  extended  her  sympathy,  ever 
genuine  and  heartfelt,  towards  the  sulfering.  For 
a  time  all  this  was  now  over,  and  the  sim  of 
Granby  may  well  be  considered  to  have  set  during 
th«  absence  of  the  Vincents. 

The  Squire  resolved  first  to  go  to  Switzerland, 
and  to  travel  by  way  of  the  Bhine.    He  endea- 
voured to  enlist  Lucy^s  interest  at  every  point  of 
the  journey  from  London  to  Cologne.    The  poor 
girl  was  vexed  with  herself  that  she  should  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  those  whom  she  loved. 
But  it  was  her  fate ;  she  could  not  help  it,  and  she 
was  constrained  in  her  inmost  heart  to  confess 
that,  if  the  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  were 
to  come  over  again,  she  could  not  act  differently. 
She  would  suffer  any  extremity  or  deprivation 
rather  than  give  up  her  love.    If  Warrington  bnly 
knew  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  on  his  behalf,  how 
his  heart  must  have  been  still  more  deeply  moved 
for  her !     Some  day,  perhaps,  it  gave  her  pleasure 
to  think,  he  might  Imow  it,  when  the  storms  had 
passed  away  from  her  life,  and  the  sun  shone  out 
again  brightly  as  of  old.    The  passage  across  the 
Channel  was  very  calm,  and  Lucy  drank  in  the 
fresh  breeze  from  the  sea,  conscious  of  its  invigo^^ 
rating  power.    Mr.  Vincent  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  change  already  seemed  to  benefit  his  daughter, 
whose  spirits  appeared   to  be  reviving  rapidly. 
He  yet  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  bend  her 
to  his  will,  or  to  discover  the  secret  reason  for  her 
contumacy.    We  will  not  pursue  the  details  of  the 
journey,  which  are  of  little  interest  to  the  reader, 
but  proceed  to  record  the  arrival  of  the  travellers 
at  Cologne.    In  this  city  they  made  a  stay  of  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  intended  to  resume  their 
journey  up  the  Bhine.  But  at  Cologne  an  incident 
occurred  which  changed  the  whole  complexion  of 
affairs,  as  well  as  the  current  of  Miss  Vincent's 
life.    The  boat,  having  left  the  pier,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  hundred  paces,  when  that 
familiar  cry  was  heard — 


"  Overboard ! " 

Instantly  there  was  great  commotion  on  deck ; 
but  before  any  steps  could  be  taken,  a  gentleman 
had  plunged  into  the  water.  On  looking  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  the  passengers  perceived  a  young 
lady  in  the  arms  of  one  who  was  vigorously  making 
for  the  shore.  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  first  dis- 
covered the  identity  of  the  missing  passenger,  gave 
a  shriek,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  her  hus- 
band. Then  Mr.  Vincent  perceived  the  situation, 
and  was  impatient  till  the  boat  had  put  back  to  the 
landing-staga  Arriving  there,  he  rushed  from 
deck,  and  was  just  in  time  to  receive  the  insensible 
form  of  his  daughter,  as  she  was  borne  into  the 
hotel  by  her  deliverer.  Mrs.  Vincent  speedily 
followed,  and  it  was  foundthat  Lucy  had  sostained 
no  injury  save  a  severe  shock,  from  the  effects  of 
which  she  would  doubtless  soon  recover.  Of 
course,  the  resumption  of  the  journey  was  post- 
poned, for  the  unfortunate  occurrence  necessitated 
the  confinement  of  Miss  Vincent  to  her  own  room 
for  a  few  days. 

One  morning,  when  Lucy  was  strong  enough  to 
sit  in  the  drawing-room,  she  had  a  visitor  who 
brought  a  bright  blush  to  her  cheeks  such  as  had 
not  been  witnessed  for  months.  The  moment  he 
had  dosed  the  door*  behind  him,  they  were  locked 
in  each  other's  arms.  When  Miss  Vincent's  emo- 
tion had  somewhat  subsided,  she  gave  her  lover— 
for  it  was  John  Warrington  who  had  saved  her, 
and  none  other — the  story  of  her  trouble,  lier  head 
still  reclining  on  his  shoulder.  Warrington,  in 
return,  assured  her  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  redeem  his  promise ;  and  that  he  felt  he 
could  demand  an  interview  from  Mr.  Vincent  with 
every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  termination  thereto. 

The  interview  came  earlier  than  he  anticipated. 
The  Squire,  desirous  of  seeing  how  his  daug:bter 
progressed,  was  thunderstruck,  on  opening  the 
door,  to  perceive  the  situation.  He  recognised, 
however,  that  the  intruder  was  the  gentleman  who 
saved  his  child's  life,  and  besides  a  suppressed 
growl,  he  could  not  well  give  any  other  vent  to 
his  wrath.  But  as  soon  as  he  could  ouUect  him- 
self, he  demanded  an  explanation. 

"  Your  daughter  gave  me  her  heart  long  ago, 
Mr.  Vincent,"  said  Warrington,  "  and  I  now  ask 
you  to  give  me  her  hand." 

'*  But  by  what  right*  sir,  do  you  approach  xne 
in  this  manner,  when  my  child's  gratitude  is  likely 
to  operate  in  your  favour  P  "  questioned  the  Squire. 

"  By  right  of  love ! "  replied  Warrington. 

The  Squire  beckoned  the  latter  to  follow  him, 
and  they  went  into  Mr.  Vinoent^s  room,  where  a 
long  and  earnest  discussion  took  place.  The  end 
of  it  was  that  Warrington,  as  he  expected.  faBy 
convinced  the  Squire  that  his  daughter's  happiness 
would  never  be  secured  unless  committed  to  his 
keeping.      He   also  demonstrated  that  his  pro- 
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fessional  prospects  were  such  as  to  justify  him  in 
seeking  her  hand.  Lucy's  eyes  gleamed  brightly 
on  their  return,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
Mr.  Vincent  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  had 
completely  recovered  her  health,  and  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  in  time  past. 

Granby  was  not  disappointed  of  its  magnificent 


wedding,  though  the  bridegroom  was  not  Lord 
Durnston.  The  Squire  surpassed  all  expectations 
in  the  festivities  consequent  upon  Miss  Lucy's 
marriage.  She,  as  Mrs.  John  Warrington,  is  now, 
if  possible,  more  popular  than  ever.  As  for 
Warrington,  he  well  knows  the  value  of  hia 
treasure,  and  grows  happier  in  it  day  by  day. 


THE    PROFESSOR'S     DREAM. 

BT  THE  REV.  W.  BOYD   CABFBNTBB,   M.A.,  VICAB-  OP  ST.  JAMES's,  nOLLOWAT. 


'  ARTELBAD  is  a  quaint  little  German  J 
town.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked ;  the  houses,  half  timber  and 
half  plaster,  look  as  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  rest  their  heads  one  against 
the  other  across  the  street.  Modem 
improvements  have  been  slow  in  visit- 
ing, a  place  where  ancient  learning  has 
lingered  so^long;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  a 
close  unhealthy  atmosphere,  which  broods  about 
its  contracted  highways  and  by-ways.  But  what 
is  the  atmosphere,  when  from  every  window, 
learned  professors  and  beardless  students  alike 
launch  forth  volumes  and  eddies  of  azure  smoke, 
which  clusters  about,  and  clasps  hold  of  every, 
thing  ?— of  the  linen  which  is  hung  out  in  snowy 
copiousness  iii  every  street ;  of  the  cabbages  and 
onions  which  are  exposed  for  sale;  of  the  rolls 
which  the  baker's  boy  carries  about  at  mom  and 
till  the  stranger  who  visits  Hartelbad,  goes 


eve 


away  with  a  hazy  reminiscence  of  tomes  and  tobacco. 

Among  all  the  learned  who  dwelt,  in  pedantic 
indolence,  within  grim  Hartelbad,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  a  more  ponderously  learned  or  more  pedan- 
tically indolent  a  man  than  Professor  Gregory 
Hochgriffem.  His  knowledge  of  books  was  vast; 
his  enemies  declared  that  it  was  also  vague.  His 
figure  and  form  were  vast,  in  proportion ;  his  hair 
was  abundant ;  his  shaven  cheeks  were  hard  and 
full;  his  voice  was  deep  and  guttural.  His  ene- 
mies said  his  forte  was  sound — a  voice,  and  nothing 
more — ^and  some  declared  he  was  not  sound,  for 
that  he  was  a  noted  heretic.  His  tread  was  weighty 
— even  his  most  malignant  opponents  admitted  that 
he  was  a  man  of  weight.  His  memory  was  good, 
his  industry  was  great,  and  his  collar  was  dirty. 

He  lived  in  the  Esselstrasse,  No.  25,  with  his 
only  child  and  daughter,  Anaette,  a  fair  young 
frail  girl  of  eighteen  who  was  the  admiration  and 
the  rejoicing  of  all  who  knew  her.  The  students 
used  to  call  her  a  fiower  in  a  library,  as  she  sat 
among  her  father's  books.  Often  and  often  her 
bright  face  cheered  lonely  and  desolate  houses — 
children's  faces  brightened  at  her  approach. 

But  her  visits  were  not  so  frequent  as  she 
wished.    Professor  Hochgriffern  valued  his  daugh- 


ter. Th^  world  said  he  did  not  value  her;  but 
that  was  an  unfounded  assertion — ^he  valued  her 
much ;  her  fair  fingers  had  flown  on,  liiie  after  line, 
as  she  copied,  from  the  early  mom  till  the  last 
ray  of  murky  sunshine  stole  through  smoke  and 
lowering  roofs  and  rested  for  a  moment  on  a 
single  spot  in  the  front  room  in  the  Professor^s 
house.  He  thought,  and  occasionally  scribbled,  in 
the  back  room ;  she  wrote  incessantly  in  the  front 
room.  For  the  Professor  had  a  great  work  on 
hand,  and  though  the  Professor  was  phlegmatic  in 
exterior,  many  and  many  a  dream  of  hope  shaped 
itself  out  of  the  rank  cloudsT  which  hovered  over 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  He  had  been  yean  over 
this  great  work,  and  during  these  years  of  sad 
monotony  no  holiday  had  been  taken,  and  still, 
her  x)atient  pliant  hand  sped  across  the  foolscap 
paper,  which,  not  in  quires,  but  in  reams,  had 
been  brought  to  the  Professor's  house. 

The  bright  girlish  look  had  gone  long  ago.  A 
grave  pale  face  was  to  be  seen  where  dimple  and 
peach-bloom  should  have  gathered,  and  still  the 
dull  years  moved  on,  leaden  and  lightning-footed, 
and  the  eighteen  years  of  Annette's  life  had 
increased  to  twenty-five,  and  the  Professor  held  on 
his  iron-handed  purpose,  demolishing  folios  and 
devouring  duodecimos,  outting  up  octavo^  and 
giving  quartos  no  quarter.  The  pale  &oe  grew 
paler;  a  little  cough  shook  the  frail  frame,  but 
never  disturbed  the  phlegmatic  Professor.  If  at 
times  he  did  note  that  the  face  of  his  child  looked 
older  and  paler  than  it  ought,  he  soon  forgot  or 
put  it  aside  as  of  small  moment  compared  with 
the  vast  importance  of  the  stupendous  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged.  Friends  looked  at  her, 
and  shook  their  heads.  Some  ventured  to  give 
the  Professor  a  hint,  which  he  met  by  removing  the 
inevitable  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  saying,  **  Eh  P  " 
He  was  not  indifferent ;  but  he  was  abstracted — ^the 
philosopher  was  rapt — lost  in  some  far-off  dreamy 
realms  of  speculation,  and  never  understood, 
scarcely  heard,  the  hint.  Others  spoke  strongly 
to  Annette.  She  ought  to  go  away — ^there  was 
mischief  at  work.  But  she  only  smiled,  and  shook 
her  head,  and  declared  herself  unwilling  and 
tmable  to  leave  her  father. 
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Bat  dreary  times  come  to  an  end,  and  hope, 
however  deferred,  yisits  at  last  the  patient  and 

^  the  persevering.  The  long  weary  years  of  plodding 
toil  drew  to  a  close ;  the  Professor's  great  work 
was  on  the  verge  of  completion.  It  was  sent  to  the 
printer's ;  the  proofs  came  home,  sheet  hy  sheet, 
chapter  by  chapter ;  the  Professor  grew  gay ;  he 
hummed,  he  whistled,  he  thrummed  with  his 
fingers,  he  rolled  his  head,  he  slapped  his  sides, 
he  talked  to  himself,  and  laughed.  His  time  was 
come.  All  Hartelbad — the  whole  principality  of 
Saxe-Walkenhurg-Wolverein  —  knew  that  Pro- 
fessor Hochgriffem  was  engaged  on  an  important 
work,  and  inquiries  had  been  made  in  many  quar- 
ters when  volumes  might  be  expected.  Although 
the  last  proof  was  corrected  and  despatched,  an 
interval  of,  time,  so  painful  to  many,  must  elapse 
before  the  book  could  be  ushered  into  the  world. 
During  the  interval,  the  Professor's  demeanour 
changed :  he  talked  little,  he  ate  little,  he  smoked 
violently,  and  gave  himself  headaches.:  and  even 
after  the  goodly  stout  volumes  were  in  his  hands, 
he  continued  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness;  and  this 
continued  till  magazines,  newspapers,  and  period- 
icals, came  out  with  various  criticisms  on  his  work. 
Diverse  opinions  were  expressed ;  some  that  were 
adverse  the  Professor  treated  with  contempt ;  some 
that  were  complimentary  irritated  and  annoyed 
him,  because  they  were  evidently  thrown  off  by 
careless  men  who  had  never  read  a  line  of  his  book ; 
some  vexed  him  by  their  readiness  to  seize  upon 
trifles,  and  to  flaunt  about  with  great  show  a  small 
inaocaracy,  while  the  main  principles  of  his  book 
were  calmly  ignored ;  but  the  minor  periodicals  he 
oared  little  for.  The  quarterlies  he  was  anxious, 
about;  and,  of  all  the  quarterlies,  he  knew  how 
much  turned  upon  the  favourable  criticism  of  the 
IT&rdUch  DeuUcMander*  At  last  it  came.  Some- 
what tremulously  the  Professor  cut  its  pages ;  alone 
at  its  study  he  paused,  half  afridd  to  read  or  to  look. 
Perhaps  his  book  would  not  even  be  noticed ;  but 
yes  I  there  it  was,  its  fuU  title  at  the  head  of 
evidently  a  long  article.  He  glanced  almost 
feverishly  at  the  first  few  lines,  they  swam  before 
his  eyes;  he  saw  words;  he  could  not  gather 
their  meaning  at  first,  but  soon  he  understood; 
his  fame  was  assured!  The  oracle  had  spoken ;  he 
was  welcomed  among  the  profoundest  thinkers 
of  the  age!  His  eyes  half  filled  with  tears;  he 
thought  a  moment,  fiUed  his  pipe,  ajid  blew  forth 
a  oloud  which  filled  the  room.  He  took  the 
Beview  into  his  hand,  but  he  could  not  read — ^he 
WM  too  glad;  so  he  gave  it  up,  and  continued 
to  puff  away  in  silence  and  inaction. 

The  smoke  from  the  Professor's  pipe  began  to 
shape  itself  into  many  strange  forms.    Now  he 

/  saw  a  bright  little  rosy  face,  with  merry  eyes — 
then,  as  he  watched  it,  the  face  paled  and  len^hened 
into  womanhood,  and  finally,  melted  into  smoke 


again.    The   smoke  whirled  about  wildly,  and  a 
strange  scene  appeared.    There  extended  before 
the  Professor's  eyes  a  wide  sandy  desert,  covered 
with  a  dense  mass  of  people.    He  had  leisure  to 
observe  that  every  conceivable   class    and  dia- 
racter,  rank  and  profession,  had  its  representft- 
tives  there.     Rich  men  and  poor  men,  old  men  and 
young  men,  taU  men  and  short  men,  fair  girls  and 
wrinkled  dames,  members  of  learned  professions, 
military  men  and  merchants,  cocked  hats,  both  of 
beadles  and  brigadiers.     A  crowd  such  as  this 
could  not  be  silent,  and  the  clamour  and  din  was 
equal  to  the  shouting  and  jargon  of  Irish  jarvie^ 
on  Kingstown  Pier,    or  French  tide-waiters   at 
Havre.    But  as  the  Professor  moved  among  the 
crowd,  curious  and  interested,  he  heard  a  childish 
voice  singing,  half  to  herself  and  half  to  another, 
the  verse  of  a  simple  hynm ;  he  thought  he  had 
heard  his  daughter  sing  it.    Looking  about,  he 
saw  that  the  voice  came  from  a  little  girl  who  was 
seated  on  a  bank  by  the  feet  of  a  feeble-looking 
old  man.    While  he  contemplated  this   strange, 
motley  crowd,  a  new  phenomenon  appeared :  the 
great  desert  clove  asunder,  and  out  of  the  im- 
mense fissure  that  formed,  there  began  to  emerge 
the  topmost  branches  of  a    tree.      Slowly    and 
majestically  it  rose  from  beneath,  spreading  its 
coble  arms  far  and  wide  over  the  burning  sand, 
until  it  had  reached  its  full  height.    All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  this  wonderful  tree,  which  now 
began  to  put  forth  its  leaves,  till  it  was  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.    When  the  tree 
had  robed  itself  with  leaves,  the  fruit  began  to 
appear ;  but  never,  before  or  since,  did  tree  on  earth 
bear  such  strange  and  varied  fruit ;  for,  wonderful 
to  tell,  it  was  laden  with  every  conceivable  thing 
which  the   mind  of  man   can  fancy  or  desires 
It  appeared  as  a  huge  Christmas-tree,  groaninsr 
beneath  the  weight  of  very  various  and  very  sub- 
stantial gifts;  and  the  Professor  noted  that  tht 
most  glittering  and  valuable  things  were  on  the 
highest  branches,  while  the  plainer  and  less  attrac> 
tive  were  within  reach.    Thus,  jewelled  neclLlaces, 
diadems,  and    rings,  coronets  and   embroidered 
robes,  sparkled  far  on  high,  but  none  needfbl  in 
daily  life.    Loaves  of  bread,  and  coarse  but  strong 
clothing;  turbans  and  helmets;  cocked  hats  and 
wigs ;  musical  instruments  of  all  sorts ;  and  mechsr 
nical  ones  of  every  kind.    A  plain  circlet  of  gold 
hung  from  the  central  topmost  stem,  which  sho: 
up  far  above  the  encumbered  lateral  branches* 

A  shout  of  joy  rose  from  the  assembled  pc^va- 
lace  as  the  noble  tree  reached  its  full  height,  and 
in  disorder  and  clamour  they  jostled  and  trode 
upon  each  other,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  near  it. 
Loud  cries  of  pain  and  disappointment  began  u« 
rise  from  various  quarters  of  the  throng:  Son- 
dreds  were  carried  out  by  some  of  the  hnniAne, 
and  laid  down,  mangled^  bleeding — and   some 
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even  dead — upon  the  sand.  Meanwhile,  many  had 
approached  the  tree,  and  were  anxiously  scanning 
it  in  search  of  the  object  they  most  desired. 

It  was  a  strange  medley  which  ensned  when, 
from  out  of  a  Uttle  gold-linteled,  pearly  gate,  a 
white-robed  angel  came,  and  proclaimed  to  all  that 
▼BSt  throng  that  they  were  free  to  take  one  gift 
each  firom  the  Tree  of  Blessings.  Then  the  clamour 
increased  tenfold,  and  the  cries  of  pain  and  woe 
rose  in  hundredfold  intensity.  The  Professor 
trembled  for  the  frail  women  who,  with  children 
in  their  arms,  dashed  madly  into  the  thickest  of 
the  throng,  and,  wild  and  eager,  strove  to  reach 
from  some  high  swinging  bough  a  gift. 

But  there  was,  perhaps,  more  to  move  laughter 
than  tears  in  the  scene. 

There  were  stout  little  fellows,  who  fled  with 
Burprising  nimbleness  round  the  outer  edge  of  the 
crowd,  in  search  of  some  little  creek  or  gap  into 
which  they  might  thrust  their  little  rotundity,  and 
so  draw  near  the  tree.  There  were  spare,  wiry 
little  men,  who  seemed  to  pass  through  the  closest- 
packed  parts  of  the  crowd,  and  to  run  in  here,  and 
edge  themselves  in  there,  and  always  to  be  able  to 
wedge  themselves  into  the  smallest  conceivable 
space,  tin  they  reached  the  spot  the  nearest  to  the 
gpift  they  had  picked  out  for  themselves.  There 
were  genial,  jovial-faced  men,  who  managed  to  get 
through  the  crowd,  and  though  they  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  space,  somehow  they  had  a  good- 
natured  way  of  taking  grumbles  out  of  the  crossest 
lips,  and  bringing  a  laugh  over  the  hardest  and 
sourest  features.  There  were  great,  brutal,  tyran- 
nical fellows  who  went  like  sledge-hammers 
through  the  crush,  beating  down  all  who  came  in 
their  way,  and  thrusting  back  out  of  the  race  pale 
weaker  men,  frail  girls,  or  struggling  children. 
These  men  were  always  successful  in  getting 
what  they  wanted. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  were  equally 
successful,  and  much  more  shrewd,  who  watched 
their  opportunity,  and,  with  a  knowing  tone  of 
voice,  advised  their  neighbours  to  go  another 
way,  where  the  crowd  was  less,  till  they  had  ad- 
vised everybody  out  of  their  own  path. 

The  devices  were  very  diverse  and  amusing.  The 
majority  fastened  their  eyes  and  strained  their 
utmost  to  get  some  of  the  number  of  queer  little 
dull-looking  bags  or  wallets  which  were  suspended 
in  various  parts  of  the  tree ;  but  in  the  greatest 
profusion  they  hung  in  three  or  four  great  circles, 
about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the^  tree.  They 
looked  very  unattractiye,  hanging  there  in  their 
dull  leather  skins,  their  necks  tied  up  with  a  piece 
of  rusty  iron  wire ;  yet  the  striving  to  reach  these 
was  certainly  more  than  for  any  other  gift;  and  as 
the  crush  and  rush  were  greatest  for  these,  so  those 
who  sought  them  displayed  the  greatest  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  lay  hold  of  them.    Some  who  were 


fortunate  enough  to  pierce  the  crowd  and  reach 
the  tree,  tried  climbing;  but  the  main  tnmk* 
which  they  had  first  to  pass,  seemed  very  slippery, 
for  it  was  hard  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  bark. 
Many  fell  down,  and  were  hurt,  and  all  had  to 
make  two  or  three  starts  before  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  lateral  branches  broke  from  the 
main  trunk.  After  reaching  this,  it  was  easier; 
and  such  as  could  keep  their  heads  cool,  and  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  distracted  by  the  howl- 
ing, cheering,  or  abuse  of  the  multitude  below, 
were,  without  very  much  difficulty,  successful  in 
appropriating  one  of  these  little  leather  bags. 
Some  were  greedy,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  off 
more  than  one;  but  they  never  succeeded  fhlly, 
for  as  they  tried  to  loose  the  iron  wire  which  held 
the  second,  they  either  dropped  the  first,  or  losing 
their  balance,  fell  crashing  through  the  boughs, 
branches,  and  twigs,  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  below. 

But  all  were  not  successful  in  getting  near 
enough  to  the  tree  to  try  the  climbing  process. 
Some  could  only  secure  a  place  just  beneath  the 
edges  of  the  branches,  or  at  even  a  more  respectful 
distance ;  but  where  men  were  really  in  earnest, 
their  ingenuity  soon  suggested  a  way  of  gaining 
what  they  wanted.  Some  supplied  themselves 
with  stones,  and  pelted  the  branches  till  they 
brought  down  one  of  the  dark  little  bags.  Those 
who  managed  it  neatly,  and  did  not  aim  at  the  bag, 
but  at  the  branch  or  twig  to  which  it  was  attached, 
were  not  unfrequently  Successful  in  bringing  down 
their  game  safe  and  unharmed  into  their  hands, 
though  sometimes  a  clever  climber  intercepted  it 
in  its  falL  But  those  who  were  too  eager,  or 
too  clumsy,  struck  witH  their  stones  the  bag 
itself,  and  breaking  through  the  skin,  let  loose  a 
shower  of  golden  coin,  to  the  intense  delight  of 
the  many,  but  to  his  own  great  mortification. 

All,  however,  did  not  set  their  hearts  and  strain 
their  strength  and  skill  to  reaeh  these  little  wallets 
of  gold. 

There  were  sleek-looking  gentlemen,  who  stole 
stealthily,  and  often  unnoticed,  round  about,  and 
in  and  out,  till  they  found  a  way,  and  then  would 
noiselessly  glide  up  the  branches  with  a  skill  quite 
wondrous,  and  deftly  grasp  a  little  glittering  head- 
dress, which  some  called  a  coronet;  but  others  a 
fool's  cap. 

There  were  gentlemen  in  black  gowns  and  grey 
tie-wigs,  who  gently  shook  the  lower  branches  of 
the  tree,  till  down  from  one  of  the  upper  shoots 
there  fell  a  skull-cap,  thickly  covere*d  with  short 
grey  hair,  and  a  rod  cloak  with  an  ermine 
collarette. 

There  were  tall  moustachioed  fellows,  who  made 
many  a  gallant  rush  and  spring  to  reach  a  cocked 
hat  with  white  and  red  feathers ;  and  there  were 
beadles  who  did  the  same. 

There  were  a  great   number  of  lackadaisical 
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looking  youths  wifeh  gnit<\ra  m  their  hands,  who 
approached  the  tree  sini^ing  and  smiling;,  and 
with  great  eagerness  clutched  at  a  few  fading 
leaves,  and  went  away  discontented  when  thoy  got 
them.  There  were  men  of  diverse  forms  and  faces — 
fat  and  lean,  ruddy  and  pale,  gleeful  or  cadaverous — 
who  seemed  intent  upon  di*agging  down  a  number 
of  fuU-made  blue  gowns,  whose  sleeves  and  collars 
were  turned  up  with  silver  lace ;  and  there  was 
one  of  them  who  g06  with  his  gown  a  huge  massive 
gold  chain,  which  was  so  heavy  when  he  put  it  on 
that  he  could  not  stir  a  single  step. 

Some,  indeed,  liad  striven  to  reach  the  little  gold 
circlet  which  h  ing  at  the  top,  but  the  angel  then 
prodaimed  that  none  could  reach  that  crown,  but 
that  it  would  be  given  to  the  one  who  made  the 
best  choice  among  the  gifts  which  hung  upon  the 
Tree  of  Blessings. 

Others  had  turned  contemptuously  away,  had 
twirled  their  whiskers,  and  at  length  had  languidly 
called  out  for  lemonade,  which  was  brought  them^ 
and  they  sipped  it  through  straws,  and  Looked  on. 
Many  and  many  there  were  that  tried  to  reach 
the  loaves  of  bread  which  hung  just — and  only  just 
— within  arm's  length.  Women,  mothers,  there 
were,  that  dashed  in  and  fought  bravely  till  they 
plucked  down  a  little  print  frock  or  pinafore. 
There  wore  women  who  put  forth  the  most  valiant 
efforts  to  got  a  few  flowers,  or  a  nice  cushioned 
mass  of  silky  rolls  of  hair.  There  were  some  who 
struggled  much  to  get  a  little  phial  of  auricomous 
fluid,  or  pink  paste ;  but  what  they  did  with  them 
when  they  got  them  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  say. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  scene,  there  appeared 
a  little  body  of  old  girls  and  young,  who  made  a 
steady  rush  towards  the  great  tree,  and  began 
simultaneously  to  climb  up  it.  They  all  converged 
towards  one  point,  where  one  of  the  ugliest  pieces 
of  gear  that  nxortal  man  oyer  devised  dangled  from 
one  of  the  upper  boughs.  It  was  black  in  colour, 
and  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  at  one  end  there 
eiitended  around  it  a  black  lip  or  ledge.  It  was 
made  sometimes  of  soft  flossy  silk,  and  sometimes 
of  beaver.  To  the  ordinary  observer,  it  seemed 
very  unattractive ;  but  this  compact  little  phalanx 
of  plucky  girls,  one  and  all,  made  a  dash  at  it, 
and  thought  nothing  of  the  peril  or  propriety  of 
climbing — and  all  that  could  be  said  was  that  none 
of  them  appeared  to  great  advantage,  either  when 
striving  to  get  it,  or  when  they  had  put  it  on. 

At  length  the  crowd,  having  chosen  for  them- 
selves as  £Eir  as  it  vras  possible,  began  to  retire — 
not  without  murmurs  and  mutual  accusations; 
and  then,  as  the  multitude  began  to  subside,  the 
Professor  noted  that  one  little  girl,  whose  voice  he 
had  heard  singing  among  the  crowd,  was  wander- 
ing round  and  round  the  tree,  casting  wistful  and 
eager  looks  in  all  directions,  and  yet  seemingly 


unable  to  see  what  she  wanted.  The  little  worn 
and  wan  face  began  to  look  shaded  with  dis- 
appointment, as  she  passed  on  in  her  weary  search. 
It  seemed  strange  too,  for  she  had  only  one  thing 
to  choose,  and  now,  after  the  orowd  and  tumult 
was  ended,  tho  ground  was  scattered  over  with 
quantities  of  bright  and  valuable  things.  Neck- 
laces sparkling  with  jewels  and  gold — ^bracekte 
radiant  with  pearls  and  carbuncles — ^the  gayest 
clothing,  and  the  fairest  ornaments,  lay  in  negligent 
profusion  at  her  feet;  but  she  passed  them  all 
unheeded,  and  still — ^as  though  loth  to  torn  away- 
looked  wistfully  up  and  down.  At  last  she  uttered 
a  cry  of  gladness,  and  darted  beneath  the  spreading 
lower  branches,  and  seized,  as  they  lay  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree— a  pair  of  crutches!  and, 
gleeful  and  quick,  she  flew  back  to  the  bank  sh^ 
had  left,  and  gave  them,  with  tearful  joy,  into  the 
hands  of  her  poor  crippled  white-haired  father. 

Just  then  the  angel  blew  a  trumpet,  and  as  the 
crowd  turned  to  look,  he  took  the  golden  cirdei 
from  the  topmost  branch,  and  placed  it  on  the 
maiden's  hesid,  beckoning  her  and  her  father  to 
follow  him.  The  Professor  watched  them  as  the 
three — angel,  old  man,  and  little  girl  gold*crowned 
— crossed  over  the  open  space  to  the  pearly  gate. 
He  |9aw  them  pass  in;  he  saw,  an  instant  aft^, 
that  the  little  maid  returned,  and  left  the  cmtchea 
outside  the  gate,  and  just  as  she  closed  the  door 
he  saw  her  face — ^a  face  he  knew  so  well — which  had 
so  long  and  fondly  bent  over  his  folios  and  his 
MSS.  He  made  a  start  forward,  as  though  to 
follow  ;  but  she  turned,  and  waved  her  hand,  and 
smiled,  and  passed  through  the  gate  once  more 

Then  the  people  vanished,  and  the  tree  and  the 
sand  began  to  rise  up  in  one  great  column,  and 
then  to  change  its  colour  from  the  glarings  yellow 
to  a  duller  azure  hue.  The  Professor's  eyes 
began  to  unclose,  and  he  saw  the  last  puff  rising 
from  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  No  one  ever  saw  him 
smoke  again. 

For  an  instant  he  sat,  half-dreaming  still ;  but 
there — there  lay  at  his  feet  the  NordLick  Review, 
which  had  fallen  from  his  knee  as  he  slept ;  and  be 
heard  a  hurried  knock  at  his  study  door. 

Without  waiting  his  sleepy  "  Come  in,"  there 
rushed  in  Mrs.  Glaubmann,  and  blurted  out  her 
summons  to  the  Professor  to  come  and  see  the 
Fraulein  Annette.  Scared,  and  yet  sleepy,  still 
th|B  Professor  followed.  There,  in  the  little  front 
room,  beneath  the  window  wainscot,  lay  Annette, 
panting  and  pale,  and  coughing  up  blood. 

Days  of  watching  and  anxiety  foUowed.  For 
once  reviews  and  critiques  and  folios  were  forgotten 
by  the  Professor.  "  Away — change  of  scene — the 
sunnier  South,  or  the  fresh  sea  breeze.  Give  her 
air !  Put  aside  these  dingy,  dusty,  gloomy  hooka. 
Let  us  get  from  home!" 

But  the  doctor  (good  Dr.  Leiniger,  whom  all 
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Hartelbad  loved),  ohly  shook  hia  head,  and  gently 
said,  "  Let  her  rest."  And  she  did  rest,  talking 
low  to  herself  when  alone,  and  smiling  on  every 
one  who  drew  near. 

While,  hour  by  hoar,  from  the  dull  dawn  which 
nev^  brightened  in  that  little  front  room,  till  the 
glimmering  sheen  of  snnset,  which  made  a  solitary 
patch  of  light  npon  the  shutter,  nnwearied,  the 
livelong  day  the  Professor  sat  by  his  daughter's 
side.  But  he  never  said  a  word,  save  huskily  to 
ask  her  how  she  felt.  Slie  *did  not  mean  to  pain 
him«  when  she,  smiling,  said,  in  answer  to  this 
constant  question,  "  Beady,  father,  ready  V*  He 
had  been  so  quiet  and  so  cold — and  she  was  so 
guilelessly  humble  in  her  thoughts  of  self — ^that, 
though  she  loved  him,  she  never  thought  that  she 
would  be  a  loss  to  him.  She  only  lay  and  planned 
how  she  would  ask  her  friend  Lisette  to  come  over 
and  copy  and  write  for  her  father  in  her  stead. 

One  day — it  was  a  bright  Christmas  morning, 
and  the  clear  sun  was  shining  down  from  a  cloud- 
less sky  upon  the  snow-covered  streets — as  he  sat 
beside  her,  she  took  one  of  his  great  tawny  hands 
in  both  hers,  and  clasping  it  with  her  thin,  white, 
ivory-like  fingers,  she  said  she  had  a  request  to 
make.  She  looked  so  bright  and  cheery  as  she 
spoke,  that  he  almost  smiled  as  he  said,  "You 
mean  you  would  like  to  go  to  the  South,  by  the 
seaP"  But  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  said, 
***  No.  I  want  you  to  let  my  little  Sunday  scholars 
come  and  see  me ! " 

He  could  not  say  no ;  yet  he  felt  faint  when  she 
eaid  that.    The  doctor  should  decide,  he  said. 

Dr.  Leiniger  looked  at  her  for  a  while,  and  then 
saidf  speakimg  to  the  Professor,  whose  head  was 
buried  in  his  hands,  "  Let  them  come." 

When  the  doctor  had  left,  and  good  Mrs. 
Glaubmann  had  set  off  to  summon  the  children, 
Annette  put  out  her  long  thin  fingers,  and  drew 
gently  the  great  big  tawny  hand  into  hers  again, 
and  said,  •*  Father  I V  He  looked  up.  **  I  want  to 
see  the  children,  for  I  had  a  dream."  He  started. 
**  Yes,  a  dream,"  she  said.  **  A  short  one,  but  so 
sweet ! "  she  continued,  talking  half  to  herself,  and 
winding  her  pale  fingers  in  and  out  of  his  great 
brown  healthy  ones.  "I  dreamed  that  a  white- 
robed  angel  came,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
placed  a  thin  golden  crown  upon  my  head,  and  led 
me  across  an  open  space  of  sand  to  a  gate  of  pearl, 
with  lintels  and  side-posts  of  gold.  And  then  I 
awoke.  And  I  thought,  if  the  angel  comes  for  me, 
I  should  like  to  see  my  children,  and  tell  them 
my  dream,  before  I  go,"  she  added,  fondling  the 
great  big  hand,  which  trembled  in  hers.  How  weak 
he  seemed,  and  she  so  strong,  when  the  white- 
frocked  little  children,  with  happy  faces  subdued, 
came  into  the  room ! 

She  told  them  her  dream.  She  talked  to  them 
of  the  fair  bright  land  which  lay  beyond  the  pearly 


gate.  She  spoke  of  the  good  kind  Shepherd  who 
carries  the  lambs,  even  the  smallest,  in  his  bosom, 
over  the  rough  and  briery  ways,  and  never  leaves 
them  till  he  makes  them  lie  down  on  the  soft  green 
grass  of  the  meadows  which  are  skirted  by  the 
River  of  Life. 

And  then  she  asked  them  to  sing  for  her  a  hymn 
she  had  taught  them. 

It  was  about  the  happy  land  which  was  far  away. 
They  had  gathered  round  her — little  soft,  chubby 
hands  were  linked  round  hers.  Sweet  and  low  and 
broken  were  their  childish  voices,  as  they  sung  of 
those  realms  *'  far  away,''  and  when  they  faltered 
in  the  song,  she  smiled,  and  said,  "  Not  far  away." 
And  when  they  looked,  the  angel  had  come,  and 
taken  her  through  the  pearly  gate. 

The  Professor  was  there  all  the  while;  but  he 
was  like  one  stupefied.  He  followed  her  to  the 
grave.  Silent !  He  was  silent  in  his  now  lonely 
house. 

On  the  day  of  her  burial  there  arrived  a  huge 
official  blue  envelope.  Listlessly  he  opened  it,  and 
there  dropped  out  a  gay-looking  decoration,  and  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  stated  that  it  was  sent 
from  the  king,  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
services  rendered  to  literature  by  Professor  Hooh- 
grifiem  in  his  great  work  recently  published. 

It  was  nothing  to  the  Professor.  It  left  him  as 
it  found  him — silent  and  listless.  Praise,  which  he 
thirsted  for  before,  he  valued  as  nothing. 

He  still  wrote,  but  his  pleasure  was  not  there. 
He  looked  n^rest  like  one  pleased  when  he  passed 
through  the  murky  streets,  and  seeking  out  some 
of  Annette's  Sunday  scholars,  talked  with  them  of 
the  better  land. 

Some  few  years  later,  Christmas  morning  dawned 
upon  the  little  town  of  Hartelbad.  The  early  sun- 
beams crept  into  the  Professor's  study,  and 
revealed  him  still  sitting  in  his  chair  before  his 
table,  just  as  Mrs.  Glaubmann  had  left  him  the 
previous  night,  and  his  head,  was  resting  on  his 
hand,  as  though  he  were  lost  in  thought.  Yes  1  he 
is  lost  in  thought.  Move  gently,  Mrs.  Glaubmannu 
as  you  dust  the  room  this  morning ;  but  you  need 
not  fear  to  disturb  your  master's  thoughts,  for  they 
are  far  away,  in  the  land  where  his  lost  daughter 
dwells,  and  no  call  of  yours  will  ever  bring  them 
back. 

On  the  table  before  him  lay  a  neatly-folded 
packet.  Within  it  were  found  the  decoration  sent 
him  by  the  king,  a  lock  of  his  daughter's  hair, 
and  these  words  written  on  the  paper  which 
enclosed  them : — *^  He  who  chooses  the  orown 
will  find  the  cross.  He  who  chooses  the  cross 
will  fin4  the  crown." 

Much  loved  for  the  quiet  kindness  and  unceasing 
self-denial  of  his  later  years,  there  were  few  in 
Hartelbad  who  did  not  go  to  his  funeral ;  and  the 
children  sang  a  hymn  around  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  L 
IN    THB    COLON T. 

AMOUS  examples  have  been  given  to 
us  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  fraternal 
affection  by  both  Scriptural  and  classic 
history.  Fiction,  too,  on  a  basis  of  fact, 
has  made  its  contributions,  and  actual 
personal  experience  has  provided  in- 
stances almost  without  number.  There 
is  something  grand  and  supremely 
nnselfish  in  the  love  of  brother  for  brother,  of 
sister  for  sister.  The  strong  tie  of  blood  relation- 
ship is  supplanted  by  a  stronger  tie  in  the  heart, 
mind,  and  affections.  The  one  brother's  interest 
and  pleasure  is  the  other's  care  and  concern,  and 
while  the  younger  leans  upon  the  elder  with  all 
the  force  of  unassailable  confidence,  the  elder 
turns  to  his  junior  and  asks  counsel  as  freely  as 
he  gives  it  The  love  is  one  that  is  born  in  the 
nursery,  and  is  developed  in  the  school-room,  and 
it  is  one  that  begins  to  put  forth  all  its  power  and 
strength  in  the  fulness  and  bloom  of  manhood. 

And  yet  there  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother.  True,  of  course,  but  what  does 
the  statement  prove?  It  always  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  argument  in  &vour  of  the  force  of  brotherly 
love;  for  while  pointing  directly  to  the  strength 
of  Mendship*  in  its  highest  human  form,  it  {>oints 
indirectly  to  what  it  takes  as  a  specimen  of  devoted 
alliance,  namely,  the  closeness  of  the  affection 
between  brother  and  brother. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  if  we 
subject  that  alliance  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  moral  tests — the  touchstone  of  self-deniiEd. 

About  five  years  ago,  at  the  respective  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  nineteen,  two  brothers,  Edmund 
and  Henry  Jervis,  left  England  to  seek  th'eir 
fortunes  in  one  of  the  British  colonies.  Openings 
offered  themselves,  and  with  that  promptness  of 
decision  which  marks  the  man  who  is  determined 
to  get  on,  they  resolved  without  delay  to  fill  them. 
The  elder  brother,  soon  after  landing,  entered  the 
Colonial  Civil  Service;  the  younger  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  a  merchant's  office,  a  speedy  realisa- 
tion of  hopes  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all 
they  had  left  behind.  The  parting  from  parents, 
family,  and  friends,  had  been  a  hard  trial  for  warm 
and  sensitive  affections.  It  had  necessarily  more 
deeply  affected  those  staying  behind  than  those 
going  away,  for  the  latter  were  brothers  strong  in 

*  The  Hebrew  word  ngaityiag  hnabazid  la  three  or  foar  timoB 
trazulated  "  friend  "  in  the  Old  Testament 


each  other's  love,  strong  in  the  knowledge  th&t 
they  themselves  were  not  being  separated,  strong 
in  the  sympathetic  feeling  that  their  sorrow  on 
leaving  home  was  an  equally  divided  sorrow.  For- 
tified by  all  the  virtues  of  manliness  and  hopeful- 
ness, they  bade  good-bye  with  comparative  cheerful- 
ness and  buoyancy  of  heart.  Those  they  loved 
parted  from  them  with  all  good  wishes,  and  with  as 
slight  a  depression  of  spirits  as  it  was  possible  to 
exhibit,  and  away  they  went  to  their  distant  desti- 
nation, reaching  it  in  safety  after  many  weeks. 

Hopes  were  fulfilled  shortly  after  landing,  and, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  Edmund  Jervis  became  a 
civil  servant,  and  Henry  a  merchant's  derk. 
They  only  who  have  travelled  to  a  distant  colony, 
and  have  experienced  a  separation — destined  pro- 
bably to  be  long — from  friends  and  relations  in  tlie 
"  old  country,"  know  the  intensity  of  the  pleaBve 
in  writing  the  first  letter  home.  Home  is  present 
to  their  minds  exactly  as  it  was  when  thej  left  it 
It  has  hardly  been  possible  for  time  to  introdnce 
its  many  changes,  so  the  letter  and  the  familiar 
writing  will  find  themselves  at  home  at  once,  even 
though  they  travel  thousands  of  miles. 

Then,  in  due  course,  comes  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  the  first  letter  from  England,  with  a 
batch  of  newspapers,  and  perhaps  a  book  or  two, 
and  this  delightful  excitement  over — prolonged 
by  reading  neither  letters  nor  papers  hurriedly— 
there  comes  the  gradual  settling  down  to  tbe 
manners  of  the  new  life,  and  the  looking  forward 
to  the  next  mail.  The  old  grief  on  parting  is 
wearing  itself  away,  the  feeling  of  strangeness  in 
a  strange  land  is  diminishing,  and  the  duties  of 
the  day  are  performed  with  interest  and  with  seal 

For  five  years  Edmund  and  Henry  worked  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other  in  the  chief 
town  of  the  colony,  their  separations  being  few  in 
number  and  of  short  duration.  Henry  was  now 
and  then  called  away  up  country,  and  now  and 
then  sent  on  business  to  a  little  sea-port,  but  his  ab- 
sences never  exceeded  three  weeks,  and^  of  conrse, 
the  brothers  always  spent  their  vacations  together. 

They  did  not  make  very  many  friends,  not 
because  they  found  no  one  with  whom  to  be 
friendly,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  necessary  to 
live  quietly  and  economically.  However,  the}' 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  only  could  enjoy 
in  each  other* s  company  the  unceasing  pleasure 
of  *'  home  talks."  Their  frequent  attendances  at 
church,  and  the  possession  of  good  mnsical 
capabilities,  soon  brought  them  into  contact  with 
their  vicar  and  his  family,  and  gradaoUy  they 
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made  a  few  friendB  amongst  the  membani  of  the 
amateur  choir. 

The  yioar  possesBed  one  daughter,  a  bright, 
intelligent,  h^tpy -minded  girl,  a^  to  her  Edmund 
and  Henrf  were  partionlarly  attractive,  as  they 
had  ao  recently  left  the  "  old  ooantiy."      She  her- 


Bhe  guilty  of  childishly  abusing  new  pemons  and 
new  things ;  bat  it  was  impossible  not  to  hare 
a  few  English  longings  now  and  then,  and  im- 
poaaible  not  to  tak«  especial  delight  in  the  society 
of  the  loat  new-comer. 
To  Kate  Stafford  the  two  brothers  seraoed  by 


self  had  not  been  long  in  the  colony,  for  she 
had  stayed  with  an  nncte  and  aunt  to  finish  her 
education,  and  then  had  enjoyed  a  year's  gaiety  in 
London  and  variona  ports  of  the  conntry.  She 
brought  away  with  her  all  her  patriotic  love,  all 
ber  affection  for  England  and  things  English,  and 
thongti  delighted  to  be  once  more  with  her  parents, 
foand  a  difficolty  in  accommodating  herself  to  the 
ways,  manners,  and  appearance  of  a  strange  land. 
She  showed  no  signs,  however,  of  anti- colonial  ism; 
ahe  wearied  nobody  with  silly  regrets,  nor  was 


\iatm  (uid  bltlenen."-^.  U. 

fsr  the  most  charming  of  recent  arrivals,  and 
there  always  yas  the  certainty  of  a  most  pleasant 
evening  whenever  they  were  asked  to  dinner. 
Their  father's  house  at  home  lay  bnt  a  few  miles 
from  a  rectoiy  in  which  Eate  had  often  stayed 
when  in  England.  They  knew  every  tree  and  ditch 
for  miles  around,  and  Eate  herself  was  familiar 
with  the  majority  of  those  rural  objects  of  interest. 
Edmund,  moreover,  l^d  a  botanical  turn,  and 
when  Eate  discovered  this  she  discovered  a 
common  interest,  one  which  a  thousand  oonver- 
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sations  could  not  possibly  exhaust.  If  she  had 
had  her  own  way,  therefore,  the  two  brothers 
would  have  been  asked  to  dinner  every  day  in  the 
week.  They  did  come  usually  once  a  week,  and 
occasionally  spent  Sunday  evening  at  the  vicarage. 

Kate,  from  her  goodness  of  disposition,  her 
beauty,  and  her  cheerful  sprightliness,  was  very 
generally  admired  in  the  colonial  metropolis ;  and 
when  persons  came  to  see  how  happy  she  always 
seemed  in  the  society  of  Edmund  and  Henry 
Jervis,  it  was  supposed  that  one  or  both  of  them 
had  made  a  conquest. 

Friends  of  the  vicar  privately  asked  each  other, 
"Which  does  she  prefer?'*  and  other  persons 
wondered  if  the  younger  would  give  way  to  the 
elder,  should  it  happen  that  both  were  smitten. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  love- 
making,  however,  on  the  part  of  either  brother. 
Sach  a  word  as  love  never  entered  into  either's 
mind,  at  least,  had  not  entered  up  to  the  present 
moment.  That  both  admired  her  was  undeniable,, 
their  admiration  arising  from  their  enjoyment  of 
her  thorough  Englishness,  her  patriotic  affection 
for  "home,"  and  her  irrepressible  cheerfulness 
and  good-humour.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that 
there  was  a  likeness  in  her  to  their  own  sister,  not 
60  much  in  face,  as  in  tastes,  manners,  and  modes 
of  expression,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  become 
attached  to  her  in  the  course  of  a  long  acquaintance. 
The  brothers  and  Miss  Stafford  were  thrown  often 
together  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  liking 
the  vicar  and  his  wife  had  taken  to  their  new 
friends,  and  when  Edmund  and  Henry  were 
casting  about  for  a  place  wherein  to  spend  their 
first  holidays,  the  vicar  said,  "  Suppose  you  join 
us  at  the  place  where  we  ourselves  are  going  p  " 
The  matter  was  settled  at  once:  a  junction  was 
effected  at  the  seaside,  and  a  most  pleasant 
vacation  was  spent. 

The  stipendiary  magistrate  at  the  seaside  place 
was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Stafford,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  introduced  to  Edmund  and  Henry 
Jorvis.  He  shortly  became  very  intimate  with 
them,  and  they  were  frequently  at  his  house 
enjoying  his  good  piano  and  his  fine  collection  of 
classical  music.  Three  or  four  evenings  before 
the  vacation  closed  Edmund  was  alone  with  him, 
Henry  being  with  the  vicar  at.  a  large  cattle 
"station,"  forty  or  fifty  miles  up  the  country. 
Captain  Stafford  noticed,  or  fancied  he  noticed,  a 
very  marked  liking  in  Henry  Jervis  for  his  cousin 
Kate,  and  though  entirely  free  from  the  least 
symptom  of  vulgar  inquisitiveness,  he  was  anxious 
to  ask  Edmund  one  or  two  questions.  He  led  up 
to  the  subject  very  cautiously  and  circuitously, 
and  altogether  failed,  by  an  indirect  method,  to 
extract  anything  from  Edmund.  He  then  went 
straight  to  the  mark. 

"I  don't  want  to  say  anything  impertinent. 


Mr.  Jervis,*'  he  observed,  '*  but  it  has  stack  me 
once  or  twice  that  a  slight  attachment,  so  slight 
that  it  may  possibly  end  in  nothing,  has  sprang 
up  between  your  brother  and  my  fair  cousin. 
Please  answer  me  by  silence  if  you  think  proper, 
as  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  be  impertinaitiy 
inquisitive,  I  assure  you,  and  pray  accept  an 
apology  if—" 

"Ko  apology  needed  at  all.  Captain  Stafford," 
replied  Edmund.  "  I  have  no  doubt  my  broUier 
admires  your  cousin  to  the  same  extent  that  I 
admire  her  myself,  for  she  is  a  charming  English 
girl,  clever  and  attractive  in  many  ways ;  but  the 
sort  of  attachment  you  mean  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  I  am  afraid.** 

"You  are  afraid  P" 

*' Well,  yes ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  would 
give  me  the  greatest'  pleasure  in  life  to  see  my 
brother  in  love  with  a  girl  worthy  of  him— that  is 
to  say  in  love  with — but — —oh,  no,  there  cannot 
be  an  attachment,  I  fancy ! " 

Captain  Stafford  asked  no  more  questions.  It 
struck  him  that  Edmund  was  slightly  embarrassed 
— as,  indeed,  he  was — and  that  to  press  him  on  the 
subject  would  be  to  act  inquisitively.  So  he  said 
no  more.  Of  course  he  thought  a  little,  and  noi 
unnaturally,  perhaps,  fancied  that  possibly  it  was 
Edmund  who  was  attached  to  the  fair  cousin.  He 
was  quite  wrong,  however.  But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

The  following  evening  he  was  alone  with  Heniy 
Jervis,  and  having  reaXlj  his  cousin's  interests  a( 
heart,  and  thinking  it  not  altogether  unlikely  she 
had  lost  a  portion  of  her  affections  to  one  of  the 
brothers,  determined  to  address  to  Henry  much 
the  same  observations  that  he  had  addressed  to 
Edmund. 

"  I  am  nearly  positive  there  cannot  be  the  least 
fraction  of  the  sort  of  attachment  you  mean, 
Captain  Stafford.  I  most  sincerely  wish  it  was  in 
Edmund's  power  to  fidl  in  love  with  your  cousin ; 
buti  beUeve  it  is  not,  and  I  fSemcy  it  never  will  be. 
She  is  a  most  lovable  and  amiable  girl ;  but  were 
she  an  angel  even,  I  don't  think  Edmund  would 
feel  able  to  fall  in  love  with  her." 

"  You  puzzle  mo." 

"  I  puzzle  you  I  dare  say,  and  why  P  Because  I 
cannot  tell  you  alL  In  plain  English  because  I 
cannot  tell  a  secret.  The  subject  is  one  I  don't 
like  to  discuss,  because  it  brings  to  my  mind  the 
one  secret  which  I  do  not  share  with  my  brother. 
We  hide  nothing  from  each  other :  our  letters  and 
purses  are  common  property,  our  interests  like- 
wise, and  our  aspirations;  but  I  fancy  Edmund  has 
a  secret  which,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  he  docs 
not  tell  to  me,  and  I  fancy  he  thinks  I  have  a  secret 
which,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  I  don't  reveal" 

"And  each  thinks  he  guesses  the  other's 
secret?" 

"  Exactly  so.' 
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"  Well,  I  hope  my  oousin  has  not  lost  her  heart 
fco  either  of  you." 

**  I  most  deivoutly  hope  she  has  not !'' 

That  night  the  .brothers  told  each  other  that 
Captain  Stafford  had  asked  a  question  touching 
his  cousin  Kate,  and  each  repeated  to  the  other  as 
much  of  the  conversation  as  he  felt  able.  One  or 
two  comments  only  were  made ;  but  both  Edmund 
and  Henry  lay  awake  thinking  for  some  time. 
Not  a  word  more,  however,  was  said  upon  the 
subject.  

CHAPTEB    XL 
BEPAKATES. 

The  five  years  seemed  to  pass  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Constant  occupation,  undisturbed  by 
those  little  worries  and  troubles  which  seem  to 
add  minutes  to  hours  and  hours  to  days,  kept  the 
brothers'  minds  in  healthful  activity.  Promotion 
added  to  their  zeal,  and  the  good  opinion  of 
superiors  and  equals  made  them  happy. 

The  hoisting  of  a  flag  once  a  month  on  the  high 
tower  of  the  General  Post  Office  was  always  a 
moment  of  excitement,  for  it  announced  that  the 
mail  steamer  had  been  telegraphed,  and  that  home 
letters  were  near  at  hand.  Though  many  were 
the  months  that  had  passed,  and  many  the  letters 
that  had  been  delivered*  the  wonder  and  curiosity 
produced  by  the  arrival  of  the  mail  had  in  no 
degree  g^wn  less.  Envelopes  were  opened  with 
undiminished  pleasure  and  eagerness ;  good  news 
was  gratefully  received,  and  what  seemed  to  be 
bad  was  made  the  best  of. 

The  last  mail  brought  news  of  an  exciting 
nature^nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a  summons 
home.  But  the  summons  did  not  come  to  both 
brothers :  it  came  to  Henry  only^  and  its  effects 
would  necessarily  be  a  separation.  The  request 
to  return  to  England  was  as  gratifying  and 
flattering  as  it  was  unexpeotedt  for  it  came  from 
the  head  of  the  firm  under  which  Henry  was 
serving,  and  meant  not  only  increase  of  pay,  but 
promotion,  and  a  high  clerkship  in  the  London 
office.  Henry's  first  impulse  on  reading  the  senior 
partner's  letter  was  to  say  nothing  to  Edmund  on 
the  subject,  and  to  write  a  reply  expressing  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  a  desire  to  retain  his  present 
position.  The  idea  of  separation  was  intolerable. 
He  could  not  entertain  it,  and  the  proffered  pro- 
motion brought  little  pleasure,  for  there  was  so 
small  a  prospect  of  any  for  Edmund. 

Concealment  of  the  news,  however,  was  im- 
possible ;  for,  by  the  same  mail,  Edmund  received 
a  letter  from  his  father,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  head  of  Henry's  firm  had  just  called  upon  him, 
and  told  him  of  his  intention  to  promote  Henry  to 
a  clerkship  in  London;  so  one  brother  knew  as 
much  as  the  other,  and  the  letter  that  went  by  the 


outgoing  mail  contained  Henrjr's  acceptance  of 
the  offer. 

The  younger  brother  showed  far  more  regret  at 
the  impending  separation  than  the  elder.  Ed- 
mund's principal  feeling  was  one  of  unselfish 
delight  at  Henry's  great  success.  A  manly,  strong- 
minded  fellow,  he  would  not  allow  thoughts  of 
a  parting  to  unnerve  and  distress  him,  and  no 
matter  how  unnerved  and  distressed  he  might 
very  naturally  have  been,  he  would  have  made 
no  exhibition  of  weakness  to  his  brother.  What 
he  did  exhibit  was  strength, '  for  he  felt  it.  He 
was  no  dissembler,  no  actor. 
■  Henry's  grief  was  plain  to  all;  but  being  so 
constantly  in  the  company  of  a  manlier  nature 
and  a  more  determined  will,  he  soon  overcame  it. 
He  drew  strength  from  his  brother,  and  allowed 
himself  freely  to  enjoy  the  bright  prospect  of  well- 
earned  good  fortune. 

His  presence  in  London  was  not  desired  im- 
mediately. It  was  not  necessary  to  start  by  the 
very  first  ship  leaving  for  England ;  but  Edmund 
urged  him  not  to  delay,  so  he  took  passage  in  the 
BeUe  Scmoage,  which  was  to  sail  eight  weeks  after 
the  receipt  of  his  master's  letter. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Staffords  were 
very  sorry  to  lose  him,  and  that  Mrs.  Stafford  and 
Kate  at  once  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  make 
his  cabin  as  comfortable  as  possible;  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  his  return  was  looked  forward 
to  with  intensest  pleasure  at  home. 

'*  I  am  glad  it  is  not  Edmund  who  is  summoned 
home,"  observed  their  father,  **  for  Henry's  grief 
at  being  left  behind  would  be  insupportable ;  but 
Edmund  vrill  bear  the  parting  well." 
.  There  was  not  a  little  excitement  in  preparing 
for  the  voyage  home,  and  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  BeUe  SoMvage,  and  with  some  of  the 
passengers  occasionally  met  on  board.  Henry's 
mind  consequently  was  diverted;  and,  drawing 
strength  from  his  brother's  cheerfulness  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  he  began  to  feel  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  prospect  of  a  trip  by  sea. 

*'  Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,"  he  observed 
to  EJate  one  day,  "  that  home  is  where  Edmund  is, 
seeing  that  I  have  the  best  of  parents  in  England ; 
so  I  will  not  say  that,  but  will  congratulate  myself 
on  having  two  homes." 

"A  very  sensible  view  to  take,"  replied  Kate. 
"  Well,  we  will  take  care  of  your  brother,  and  try 
to  make  your  colonial  home  as  happy  for  him  as 
possible." 

Sailing  ships  are  not  famous  for  punctuality  in 
their  times  of  starting.  They  ore  advertised  to 
leave  on  the  10th  of  a  month  perhaps,  and  when 
the  9th  comes,  it  is  found  there  is  still  much  cargo 
to  be  stowed  away,  or  that  something  unexpected 
must  be  done  which  cannot  be  finished  in  time. 
So  the  date  must  be  changed*  and  the  last  good- 
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bje  postponed.  The  Bells  Sauvage^  however,  her 
agents  and  captain,  bore  the  best  of  names,  and  as 
she  was  advertised  for  the  21st,  Henry  knew  she 
woald  sail  at  latest  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd ; 
so  when  Edmund  said  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  go  on  board  to-night,  Henry  at  once  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  on  the  safe  sid& 

*'  I  had  rather  go  on  board  to  night,  Ned/'  he 
said ;  "  for  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  we  may  start 
soon  after  midnight.  All  my  traps  are  in  the 
cabin  and  hold,. and  I  think  I  should  like  to  walk 
down  to  the  station  at  once." 

So,  having  bidden  farewell  to  all  friends,  they 
made  for  the  station,  and  reached  the  good  ship 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

"  Shall  we  be  off  to-night,  Captain,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  The  pilot  is  on  board,  and 
the  tug  alongside,  so  I  think  another  hour  will  see 
ns  on  our  way  home." 

The  captain's  prophecy  came  true,  and  at  a 
quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  passengers'  friends  were 
requested  to  leave  the  ship,  and  as  the  harbour 
clock  chimed  a  quart^ar  past  a  start  was  made. 
The  last  hour  was  a  trying  one  for  the  two  brothers ; 
and  friends,  guessing  this  would  be  the  case,  had 
discreetly  refrained  from  accompanying  them  on 
board ;  so  they  had  the  time  to  themselves,  and 
there  was  no  one  present  to  disturb  the  sacredness 
and  impressiveness  of  "  last  words." 

Eight  weeks  of  preparation  for  a  parting  had 
not  been  without  some  effect  They  had  served,  in 
fact,  to  break  in  the  two  brothers,  to  school  them, 
and  to  nerve  them  for  the  separation.  But  they 
could  not  beat  down  and  deaden  all  the  breathing, 
living,  pulsating  warmth  of  feeling  that  ran 
through  and  animated  two  deeply  affectionate 
natures.  The  parting  was  a  parting  in  all  its 
nervous  sadness  and  bitterness ;  but  it  was  bravely 
faced  and  carried  through. 

"Write  by  the  mail,  that  I  may  find  a  letter 
when  I  arriva" 

'^  I  wilL  Qto  and  see  Bessie  tlie  day  after  you 
land." 

One  more  shake  of  the  hand,  and  Edmund 
stepped  on  shore.  A  signal  from  the  pilot,  and 
the  vessel  was  off. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

I  think  we  may  accept  it  as  true  that  Nemo 
mortalmm  omnibus  korii  sapit,  and  may  take  Dr. 
Johnson  as  an  illustration  at  that  particular 
moment  when  he  described  a  ship  as  "  a  prison, 
with  the  chance  of  being 'drowned." 

There  are  few  greater  pleasures  than  travelling 
by  sea ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture 
much  affection  for  a  railway  carriage  or  a  coach, 
it  is  wholly  impossible  to  resist  loving  the  good 
ship  that  is  bearing  you  along.  She  is  interesting 
from  stem  to  stem,  from  keel  to  masthead.    Her 


obedience  to  orders  is  really  affecting,  and  her 
cleverness  in  bad  weather  and  high  seas  is  8omo> 
thing  you  are  bound  to  admire.  Her  exquisite 
beauty  under  full  sail  yon  cannot  appreciate  wbile 
on  board,  but  if  you  see  another  vessel  passing  by 
with  all  canvas  set,  you  can  guess  what  is  the 
majestic  and  imposing  beauty  of  your  own  ship. 
Then,  who  shall  fail  to  grow  fond  of  his  own  snug 
little  cabin,  which  a  passenger  can  adorn  prettily, 
if  a  man  of  purse  and  taste  ?  Indeed,  a  cabm 
is  something  to  become  attacfied  to,  no  matter 
how  small  and  bare  it  may  be.  Sea  voyaging 
has  its  drawbacks  and  uncomfortablenesses,  of 
course,  whereof  grumblers  invariably  make  the 
most;  but  it  has  pleasures  without  number, 
which  it  does  not  require  a  Mark  Tapley  to  find 
out. 

Henry  Jervis,  having  found  his  sea-legs,  set  to 
work  to  enjoy  himself,  and  to  sweeten  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  parting  which  he  felt  he  could  nerer 
forget.  He  arose  early  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  a  fine  morning  at  sea; 
jumped  into  the  deck-tub  and  had  a  good  bath; 
paced  the  deck  with  the  chief  mate;  washed 
and  dressed  for  breakfast ;  devoured  coffee,  dfy 
toast,  and  grilled  bones;  played  at  ship  quoits; 
projected  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  called  it  the 
Bvrmade  Chronicle;  set  penny  readings  and 
lectures  agoing;  got  together  a  choir  for  the 
Sunday  services ;  learned  the  art  of  taking  obser- 
vations ;  followed  the  ship's  course  on  the  chart; 
fished  for  small  sharks,  and  shot  huge  albotrossee; 
watched  the  signalling  to  passing  ves^ls ;  listened 
to  the  bubbling  and  hissing  water  around  in- 
numerable little  icebergs;  lowered  the  captain's 
boat  in  a  calm,  and  exercised  himself  with  rowing; 
climbed  the  rigging,  and  had  to  pay  footing; 
sighted  the  two  lights  at  the  Lizard  point,  and 
then — then  found  himself  at  home  I  Eighty-foor 
days  gone  as  though  they  had  been  eighty-fonr 
hours!  Eighty-four  pleasant,  health-giving,  en- 
joyable, interesting  days,  spent  in  "a  prison,  with 
a  chance  of  being  drowned !" 

There  was  no  such  fun  as  this  for  Edmnnd 
Jervis.  .  He  returned  to  his  lodgings  with  a  heart 
heavy  as  lead,  but  with  a  stout  and  stalwart 
determination  to  bear  up  bravely,  and  to  give  his 
brother  no  gloomy  account  of  himself  by  next 
week's  outgoing  maiL  ■  Such  resolution  as  his 
could  not  possibly  end  in  defeat.  He  worked 
himself  into  his  old  buoyancy  of  spirits,  strove  to 
shake  off  the  inevitable  feeling  of  loneliness  that 
naturally  clouded  over  him,  and  profited  on  every 
opportnnity  by  the  unceasing  kindness  of  the 
Staffords. 

In  due  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  about  eighteen 
weeks,  the  mail  brought  a  letter  from  Henry.  In 
it  was  a  full  and  lively  account  of  the  voyage,  of 
the  arrival  at  home,  of  parents,  family,  friends,  and 
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relations,  with  a  few  lines  toaching  his  new  London 
office,  and  the  duties  of  his  new  appointment. 
There  was  also  a  postscript,  which  ran  thus  : — 

**!  oonld  not  possibly  eee  Besaie  the  daj  after  I  landed, 
beoaaae  she  was  Tisiting  in  the  North.  She  returned  yesterday, 
howeTor,  and  I  at  onoe  drove  over  to  see  her.  She  is  exactly 
tiie  Bessie  of  early  days,  with  the  exception  of  the  more 
wonumlj  look  which  the  lapse  of  five  years  would  naturally  give 
her.  It  has  given  her  greater  beauty,  to  my  thinking,  and 
rendarsd  solid,  dignified,  add  substantial  all  that  before  was 
girlish.    She  sent  her  best  love,  and  promised  tp  write." 

Edmund  read  and  re-read  the  postscript,  and 
when  the  day's  duties  were  over,  took  Bessie's 
letter  into  the  fields,  and  read  it  as  he  walked 
along. 

CHAPT£B  ni. 
BBSSIE    AND     KATE. 

HfiNRY  Jebvis  was  granted  three  weeks'  holidajy 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  City.  For  some  little  while  he  found 
himself  in  what  De  Quincey  called  the  "  nation " 
of  London  without  a  single  friend  to  visit.  Me- 
tropolitan friends  he  had,  but  they  were  now  at 
the  seaside  or  in  Scotland,  so  he  was  able  to  live 
in  such  repose  and  quietness  as  Loadon  streets 
will  allow. 

To  his  great  surprise,  he  received  a  letter  one 
morning,  stating  that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Groodwin, 
a  physician  of  eminence  in  the  Midland  counties, 
and  father 'of  the  Bessie  who  has  once  or  twice 
been  alluded  to,  had  resolved  to  move  to  London, 
and  that  he  might  be  expected  in  a  month's  time. 
The  doctor  had  grown  wealthy  in  his  profession, 
and  beiiig  now  too  old  for  long  country  joumeys> 
had  determined  to  settle  in  London,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  just  as  few  patients  as  might 
choose  to  consult  him.  He  would  be  sure  of  the 
old  pulses  he  had  felt  in  Warwickshire,  of  the 
familiar  tongues  he  had  inspected  in  Staffordshire* 
and  of  the  honoured  chests  he  had  stethoscoped  in 
Shropshire,  so  practice  would  not  wholly  desert 
him.  His  eldest  son  would  step  into  his  Midland 
shoes,  and  the  big  fees  would  stiU  remain  in  the 
family. 

Henry  Jervis  was  not  more  surprised  than 
delighted. 

''With  Bessie  and  the  Goodwins  in  London  I 
shaU  indeed  be  well  stocked  with  firiends  I  The 
abundance  of  quality  will  more  than  atone  for 
the  smallness  of  quantity." 

The  prospect  of  enjoying  the  company  of  such 
dear  and  revered  old  friends  drove  Henry's  spirits 
to  almost  their  highest  altitude,  and  by  day  and 
night  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  coming  good 
fortune.  He  was  altogether  in  a  happy  state  now, 
for  Edmund  wrote  very  cheerfully  from  the  colonial 
home,  announcing  excellence  of  health,  increase  of 
pay,  and  possible  promotion  to  a  higher  appoint- 
ment.    He  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Stafford  had 


been  made  an  archdeacon,  and  that  Kate  had 
come  into  a  small  fortune  through  the  death  of 
a  godmother. 

So  Henry  Jervis  could  hardly  help  being  in 
good  spirits  ;  but  he  knew  the  spirits  could  never 
reach  quite  their  highest  altitude  until  he  went  to 
Edmund  or  Edmund  came  to  him. 

Yery  dear  and  revered  old  friends,  as  I  have 
said  before,  were  the  Goodwins.  Edmund  and 
Henry  had  known  them  all  their  lives.  The  good 
doctor  had  paid  them  their  very  first  compliment, 
for  he  had  said  first  of  one  and  then  of  the  other 
that  he  was  the  finest  baby  in  the  Midland 
counties.  Brought  up  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Bessie,  the  two  brothers  had  constantly  played 
with  and  teased  her,  and  through  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, storm  and  calm,  had  gallantly  loved  her. 
Their  pocket-money  was  lavishly  spent  upon  her ; 
their  rocking-horse  gave  her  her  first  lessons  in 
riding,  their  donkey  continued  her  education,  and 
their  pony  finished  it.  From  school  she  received 
numerous  letters,  and  when  she  went  to  school 
herself  the  letters  were  supplemented  by  copies 
of  magazines  and  newspapers.  So  Edmund, 
Henry,  and  Bessie  were  almost  brothers  and  sister, 
and  as  they  grew  up  they  seemed  to  grow  fonder  of 
one  another.  We  can  easily  iihagine,  then,  what 
general  grief  there  was  when  duty  called  the  two 
brothers  from  England,  and  when  it  became 
probable  that  many  years  must  pass  ere  happy 
intercourse  oould  be  renewed.  They  survived  the 
parting,  however,  and  found  their  spirits  again  in 
time,  and  now  Henry  was  in  England,  and  destined 
to  be  almost  as  near  his  old  playfellow  as  when  all 
lived  in  a  Midland  county. 

The  time  soon  came  for  the  arrival  of  the  Doctor 
in  London ;  and  the  evening  after  he  reached  his 
new  heme  Henry  found  himself  once  more  a  guest. 

*'  Old  times  come  again,  Harry,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  we  only  want  Edmund  to  throw  us  back  half 
a  dozen  years." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  old  patients  will  produce  that 
effect,"  replied  Henry. 

"They  are  not  unlikely;  for  two  hours  after 
breakfiEist  this  morning  I  was  looking  at  a  familiar 
Salopian  tongue,  and  to-morrow  a  fine  Stafford- 
shire chest  is  to  submit  itself  to  my  ear." 

Thrown  again  with  Bessie,  and  now  grown  up, 
what  more  natural  than  that  Henry  should  fall  in 
love  with  her?  Perhaps  he  always  was  in  love  with 
her ;  undoubtedly  he  always  was  boyishly.  Boyish 
affection,  however,  is  very  springy;  its  saltatory 
powers  rival  those  of  the  grasshopper,  and  of  that 
"  inciaive  "  insect  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  talked  to 
the  electors  of  Bucks  a  few  years  ago.  It  can 
jump  almost  any  distance.  It  spurns  intermediate 
stages,  and  leaps  from  almost  childish  regard  to 
very  deep  manly  affection.  It  was  very  natural 
indeed  that  Henry  ahould  deeply  love  Bessie. 
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Lovable  she  was  in  every  way.  A  pare,  refine^ 
and  cultivated  mind  was  hers.  A  disposition  almost 
angelio  in  its  perfect  sweetness  was  hers.  She  was 
amiable,  religions,  unaffected,  sincere.  As  for  her 
personal  appearance,  that  was  in  every  respect  in 
her  favour.  She  was  of  middle  height,  hazel-eyed, 
fair-haired,  beautifully  proportioned,  stylish,  and 
plump.  A  musical  voice  she  had,  and  musical 
tastes  of  the  highest  order.  So,  altogether,  there 
was  ample  excuse  for  Henry  Jervis's  admiration 
of  her. 

But  did  Henry  suffer  himself  to  love  her  P  Ho 
did  not — at  least,  if  he  did  permit  himself,  he  was 
hardly  aware  of  the  fact.  He  knew  what  his 
admiration  meant,  and  flattered  himself  he  had 
self  so  completely  under  control  aa  to  be  able  to 
turn  it  this  way  or  that,  to  curb  and  to  check  it, 
with  but  the  slightest  motion.  Bat  there  were 
times  when  an  invisible  whisperer  told  him  that 
admiration  meant  love,  and  then  he  drew  the 
reins  very  tightly  indeed,  put  on  the  drag,  and 
came  to  a  standstill  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible. 

And  what  of  Bessie  P  She  was  sweet  Bessie 
Groodwin  still,  the  same  that  she  always  was — 
perfect  as  a  sister,  perfect  as  a  friend  exactly  as  a 
l>^g  gii*l  what  she  was  as  a  little  one— always 
bright,  cheerful,  and  affectionate,  always  a  pattern 
of  goodness,  high-mindedness,  and  love.  She 
could  not  change  her  manner  towards  Henry. 
Whether  she  loved  him  matrimonially  or  not,  she 
must  of  necessity  love  him — she  must  show  how 
thoroughly  she  enjoyed  his  company,  how  ^eat 
and  unchangeable  was  her  regard. 

She  had  nob  seemed  one  whit  more  attached  to 
Henry  than  to  Edmund  all  the  days  that  they 
were  together,  and  were  Edmund  returning  to 
England,  Bessie  would  be  one  of  his  heartiest 
welcomers.  If  she  had  a  preference,  she  had  never 
shown  it,  and  the  brothers  had  .long  believed 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  her 
esteem. 

But  why  did  not  Henry  allow  himself  to  feel 
and  to  tell  all  his  love  P  Because  he  had  a  secret 
belief— shall  I  say  fearp — that  Edmund  deeply 
loved  Bessie.  Here  was  the  one  secret  to  which 
Henry  made  allusion  when  speaking  to  Captain 
Stafford. 

Each  brother  believed  the  other  in  love  with 
Bessie,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  fraternal  affec- 
tion each  tried  hard  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
his  heart. 

When  Edmund  heard  that  his  brother  was 
returning  to  England,  he  at  once  reflected  that 
he  was  virtually  returning  to  Bessie;  and  when 
Henry  received  news  of  his  promotion,  her  name 
was  the  first  in  his  mind.  Henry  came  home 
with  a  firm  and  resolute  determination  not  to 
attempt  to  "  cut  out  **  his  brother,  and  for  some 


time  he  was  to  Bessie  the  intimate  friend  he  liad 
always  been — that,  and  nothing  more.  But  aft<r 
Dr.  Goodwin  had  been  a  month  in  London  Henry 
felt  the  ground  of  his  determination  slip  from 
his  feet,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  in  love.  He 
knew,  therefore,  that  if  he  gave  his  affections 
free  play,  he  must  of  necessity  cut  oat  EdmancL 

This  act  of  unfititemal  conduct  must  on  no 
account  be  committed. 

Without  a  day's  hesitation  he  gave  up  his  old 
lodgings  in  town,  and  removed  to  Stames,  and 
so  put  some  little  distance  between  himself  and 
dear  Bessie.  He  was  not  acting  cruelly  towards 
her,  he  believed,  as  he  felt  sure  that,  were  Edmnnd 
in  England,  she  would  feel  and  show  just  the 
same  love  for  the  elder  as  for  the  younger  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  re- 
moved to  Staines  his  sister  received  a  letter  {h)in 
Edmund,  in  which  were  the  following  sentences.— 

**  Tell  me,  by  retoxix  of  vaiil,  all  70U  know  raspeeting  Hany 
and  Bessie.  Write  fully,  and  be  rery  explicit.  Is  it  plain  tbit 
tbey  sere  in  love  with  one  another  P  I  beUere  Bessie  baa  loved 
us  e<iaal]7  foe  yeozB,  and  am  qolte  oertaia  ske  baa  ezdtod  in 
Haoy  as  much  affection  aa  she  baa  excited  in  me.  Kow  snd 
then,  perhaps,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  beliere  that  I  had  one 
little  fraction  more  of  her  heart  than  Hany,  and  that,  conso- 
q:aently,  I  could  make  her  one  Httle  atom  happier  than  bs. 
But  doubtless  I  was  deluding  myseH  Now,  please  ait  down 
at  once  and  tell  me  everything.  I  can  troat  yon,  dearest 
Carrie,  to  write  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  l»t  it." 

Caroline  Jervis  did  sit  down  at  once,  and  that 
which  she  wrote  was  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  it.  She  mentioned  her  brother's  hasty  removal 
to  Staines,  the  infrequency  of  his  visits  to  Dr. 
Goodwin,  and  ended  with,  '*  And  I  am  quite  certain 
that  Harry  and  Bessie  are  most  deeply  attached  to 
each  other."  She  entered  fully  into  the  matter, 
described  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  Harry  aud 
Bessie  so  far  as  she  was  able  to  read  them,  and 
told  all  her  impressions  in  the  plainest  language 
she  could  command. 

Carrie  posted  the  letter  and  went  her'  ways. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  She  oould  and 
did  write  by  subsequent  mails,  but  there  was 
nothing  new  to  tell  on  the  matter :  things  remained 
as  they  were.  Henry  and  Bessie  met  onoe  or  twice 
a  fortnight,  and  there  was  no  alteration,  she  was 
certain,  in  the  strength  of  their  attachment. 

But  Henry  was  not  happy.  He  worked  hard  and 
well,  and  gave  his  employers  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. Business  affairs  seemed  to  prosper  with  him, 
and  the  outside  world  could  not  but  think  him  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  men;  still  he  was  not 
happy,  and  his  letters  to  his  sister  were  short,  and 
in  many  respects  different  from  what  they  used 
to  be. 

And  what  of  Edmund  P 

In  six  weeks*  time,  or  rather  less,  Carrie's  letter 
reached  him.  He  read  and  re-read  it,  and  went  his 
ways.  He  lay  awake  the  whole  night  digesting 
its  contents^  and  when  he  went  to  work  in  the 
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morning  his  &ce  wore  no  haggard  and  &tigned 
expression,  but  rabher  the  expression  of  a  deter- 
mined man  whose  mind  had  first  been  exercised 
and  then  strung  np  to  a  point  of  iron  resolution.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  act  precipitately,  but  when  once 
his  mind  was  made  up,  his  course  of  action  was  as 
plainly  marked  out  as  the  foundations  of  a  house. 

Harry  loved  Bessie,  and  Harry  must  marry  her. 
He  himself  must  give  her  up.  As  one  brother  must 
lose,  he  was  undeniably  the  one  to  suffer  loss, 
because  the  loss  must  be  less  to  the  brother  at  a 
distance  than  to  the  one  within  sight  of  her  face. 
Moreover,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  Bessie  loved 
Harry.  Who,  then,  could  think  of  separating  them 
by  selfish  or  other  action  P 

*'  I  believe  the  voice  of  preference  has  spoken," 
Edmund  said  to  himself;  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  let 
it  speak  to  no  purpose." 

He  answered  Carrie's  letter,  thanked  her  for  the 
whole  truth  she  had  spoken  in  it,  and  told  her 
various  little  items  of  news  about  himself  and  the 
Staffords.  He  also  sent  Henry  a  letter,  writing  in 
a  most  cheerful  strain,  and  detailing  a  dozen  little 
matters  of  interest.  Then  he  went  his  ways  again, 
and  made  himself  happy  at  the  vicarage  and  at 
two  or  three  other  houses  where  he  was  always  a 
most  welcome  guest. 


A  month  passed  by,  and  the  time  came  round 

again  for  sending  despatches  home.    Edmund  had 

something  to  say  to  his  mother,  something  to  his 

sister,  and  then  he  sat  down  to  give  Henry  tho 

latest  news. 

^Mt  Dsab  Habbt,— The  plot  thickens,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
and  I  fancy  there  will  be  a  tremendous  ezplosioa  at  the  Ticarage 
before  long.  Dear  Kate  and  I  have  dared  to  grow  inextrioablj 
attached  to  each  other.  The  Archdeacon  says  he  cannot  possibly 
separate  us,  and  what,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  t  I  hope  we 
shall  find  a  solution  oi  the  difioalty  hefore  next  mail.  Till  then, 
and  in  greatest  haste,    Erer  your  afTectionate  brother. 

It  would  seem  that  the  difficulty  was  solved 
ere  the  departure  of  the  next  mail,  for  by  it  Henry 
received  a  newspaper  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  waa  marked : — 

"  Makbiagb  of  Miss  Staftord. — ThB  oathedral  was  crowded 
in  every  part  yesterday  morning  to  witness  the  nuptials  of  Miss 
Ka&arine  Hester  Stafford  with  Mr.  Edmund  JUehard  Jervis, 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office.  The  serrice  was  performed 
with  deep  feeling  and  solemnity  hy  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  assisted  by  the  Very  Act.  the  Dean,  the  beautiful 
bride  being  given  away  hy  the  Yemerable  Archdeacon  Sfcaif  ord, 
her  father.  After  the  wedding 'breakfast,  which  was  given 
at  St  Peter's  Vicarage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Jorvis  lefc 
fbfr  Port  Donnervllle,  where  they  will  spend  the  honeymoon." 

The  above  paragraph  tells  its  own  tale,  and  may 
fitly  end  mine.     By  way  of  postscript  I  may  add, 
however,  tha^  Edmund  was  not  the  only  Jervis 
I  married  within  the  year. 
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CHAPTEB  L 

lASTDEAN  was  a  quiet,  old-fashioned 
country  town.  Life  there  flowed  on 
smoothly  and  peacefully,  without  bustle 
or  excitement.  Few  changes  took  place ; 
even  the  building  of  a  new  house  was  a 
rare  event;  and  everything  seemed  to 
remain  just  as  it  had  done  for  years 
and  years. 
The  inhabitants  boasted  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
town,  and  pointed  out  with  pride  the  remains  of 
the  old  city  walls,  which  had  formerly  closed  it  in 
all  round,  but  of  which  the  traces  had  gradually 
vanished  on  two  sides,  as  the  place  grew  and  over- 
stepped its  original  bounds. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  the  walls  stiU  re- 
mained, half  crumbled  away  in  some  parts ;  and  in 
others  forming  a  broad  pleasant  walk  for  the  towns- 
people, covered  as  they  were  by  a  thick  carpet  of 
turf,  the  growth  of  centuries ;  and  affording,  by  their 
elevation,  a  more  extended  view  over  the  sunny  fields 
and,  meadows  surrounding  the  town  than  could 
easily  be  obtained  elsewhere;  for  it  was  in  a  flat 
though  fertile  district  that  Eastdean  lay. 

There  were  four  principal  streets,  called  Northgate, 
Sonthgate,  Eastgate,  and  Westgate ;  doubtless,  because 


in  former  days  they  had  led  to  the  old  city  gates. 
But  these  had  long  since  totally  disappeared;  though 
the  wide  open  gutters  running  down  each  side  of  tho 
streets  still  remained;  whilst  the  grass,  springing 
up  in  the  crevices  between  the  stones  with  which 
they  were  paved,  bore  evidence  to  the  fact  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  former  times, 
Eastdean  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  traffic  or 
commerce. 

At  the  end  of  Southgate  Street,  dose  upon  the 
town  walls,  which,  opening  just  there,  allowed  a 
good  view  out  into  the  country  beyond,  stood  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Lester,  solicitor,  as  the  small  brass 
plate  upon  the  door  announced. 

It  was  a  good  roomy,  old-fashioned  house,  only 
numbering  two  stories,  but  making  up  in  length 
what  it  wanted  in  height.  A  large  garden  stretched 
out  at  the  back  and  side,  upon  which  most  of  the 
sitting-rooms  opened,  with  French  windows ;  and  in 
which  grew  plenty  of  shady  trees,  and  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  abundance  of  fruit. 

Children's  voices  might  often  be  heard  there, 
filling  the  air  with  sounds  of  merriment ;  and  two 
little  roguish  faces  might  often  be  seen  peeping 
through  the  railings  of  the  gate  which  led  from  the 
garden  into  the  street. 
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Bright  boyish  faces  they  were,  with  clustering 
ourly  hair  and  dimpled  cheeks ;  whilst,  so  alike  were 
the  two,  that  one  saw  at  a  glance  they  were  twins ; 
for  the  one  seemed  but  the  second  half  of  the  other. 
If  one  laughed,  the  other  was  sure  to  laugh  as  well ; 
if  one  6ried,  the  other  cried  in  sympathy ;  if  one  was 
idle  over  lessons,  the  other  seemed  to  fancy  it  a 
desertion  of  the  common  cause  to  be  industrious ;  if 
one  was  punished,  the  other  never  could  rest  until 
ne,  too«  had  committed  some  offence,  and  received  a 
like  chastisement. 

The  six  years  of  their  little  lives  had  been  happy, 
peaceful  ones,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned;  their 
childish  troubles,  when  they  did  come,  being  always 
lightened  by  being  borne  together.  And  if  Mrs. 
Lester  would  sometimes  wish  that  they  would  not 
always  encourage  one  another  in  mischief,  as  they 
did— for  two  heads  plotting  and  planning  were  more 
difBcult  to  circumvent  than  a  single  one — still  she 
could  not  but  feel  a  true  motherly  pride  and  delight 
as  she  looked  upon  the  bright  loving  little  pair. 

The  other  members  of  Mr.  Lester's  family  con- 
sisted of  two  girls:  Margaret,  who  was  about  fourteen, 
and  Kate,  who  was  two  years  younger. 

But  one  consequence  of  this  difference  of  age  was, 
that  the  two  girls  seemed  to  feel  they  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  two  boys.  They  were  too  old 
to  join  in  their  games ;  were  becoming  too  much  of 
young  ladies  to  tolerate  their  romping  boisterous 
ways;  and  appearing  to  fancy  that  their  part  was 
to  repress,  if  possible,  and  keep  in  order  those  tur- 
bulent spirits,  they  set  about  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stir  up  evisry  latent  feeling  of  rebellion  in  the  little 
untamed  natures ;  so  that  there  were  frequent  skir- 
mishes between  the  two  sets  of  allies. 

The  girls  went  to  school  by  day,  whilst  Hugh  and 
Bertie  did  lessons,  or  were  supposed  to  do  them,  with 
their  mother;  but  out  of  school-time  there  were  many 
leisure  hours,  when  that,  famous  old  garden  formed 
the  favourite  place  of  resort  for  all  four.  There,  in 
the  hot  summer  afternoons,  Margaret  would  take  her 
book ;  Kate,  who  usually  followed  her  lead  in  every- 
thing, doing  the  same,  and,  finding  a  comfortable 
seat  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  walnut  tree,  they 
would  soon  be  absorbed  in  thei  interest  of  their  stories. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  in  June  they  were  so 
seated,  when  after  a  while  they  became  conscious  of 
a  shower  of  fine  dust  falling  around  them.  They 
brushed  it  off  their  pages,  and  took  no  notice  for  a 
time,  until  the  dust  grew  into  small  lumps  of  earth, 
which  came  rattling  down  upon  them,  occasionally 
intermixed  with  a  little  gravel.  As  long  as  they 
could,  they  bore  it,  knowing  well  enough  from  whence 
it  came,  and  therefore  preserving  a  dignified  silence, 
thinking  to  tire  out  their  tormentors. 

But  at  length  Margaret  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
ixwking  impatiently  up  into  the  tree,  she  saw  there 
two  pairs  of  bright  eyes,  twinkling  with  fun,  and  two 
little  faces  brimming  over  with  mischief. 
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"  Hugh  and  Bertie,  come  down  V*  she  exclaimed. 

You've  no  business  to  be  up  there;  and  it's  very 
provoking  of  you  to  be  so  tiresome.  Can't  yon  go 
and  play  somewhere  else,  and  leave  us  in  peace?  Tm 
sure  the  garden 's  big  enough." 

"  Then  why  can't  you  go  and  sit  somewhere  else?*' 
boldly  demanded  Hugh,  who  did  not  treat  his  elder 
sister  with  the  respect  to  which  she  thought  herself 
entitled. 

"  Because  this  is  my  favourite  seat." 

"  And  so  thii  is  ours,"  replied  two  little  voices  in 
chorus.    "  This  is  such  a  splendid  old  tree  to  dimh  I" 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  always  want  to  be  cUmb- 
ing  trees  for !  Why  can't  you  be  content  to  play  on 
the  ground  P  "  said  Margaret,  a  little  irritably. 

"  Because  it's  much  more  jolly  to  scramble  up  here, 
where  you  can't  come,"  and  another  lit^  shewer  of 
earth  was  allowed  to  descend  upon  Margaret's  up- 
turned face. 

As  a  natural  consequenee,  some  dust  got  into  her 
eyes. 

Smarting  from  the  effects,  she  exclaimed,  "Hugh 
and  Bertie,  you  shan't  stop  up  there  any  longer.  Come 
down  this  instant  I  Tou  are  the  naughtiest  boys  I 
ever  saw ! " 

"  We  can't  come  yet,"  returned  one  of  the  voices 
overhead ;  "  for  we  haven't  finished  raining.  Papa 
said  the  ground  was  very  dry,  so  we're  giving  it  a 
shower.  We've  still  got  some  oabbage-leaves  fall  of 
rain,  and  we  must  send  it  all  down." 

After  a  little  more  altercation,  Margaret,  seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  desisted  from  farther 
argument ;  and,  turning  to  her  sister,  said,  *'  Come, 
Kate,  let  us  go  somewhere  else.  It's  no  gfood  expect- 
ing reason  from  these  absurd  boys." 

And,  accordingly,  the  two  girls  went  off  in  search 
of  another  retreat. 


CHAPTEB    XL 

The  next  morning,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  in  the 
dining-room — ^the  only  sitting-room  which  looked 
out  into  the  street — ^Hugh  perceived  the  postman 
approaching  the  house. 

"There  he  is!"  he  exclaimed;  which  was  the 
signal  for  both  boys  to  scramble  down  from  their 
chairs,  and  race  to  the  front  door,  to  take  the  letters 
from  his  hands. 

The  great  thing  was  to  see  who  would  get  to  him 
first.  Hugh  was  the  happy  one  this  time;  but  he 
immediately  handed  one  of  the  letters  he  had  received 
to  Bertie,  reaarving  the  other  for  himsailf .  Then 
th^  rushed  back  to  the  dining-room  with  their  spoil, 
exacting,  as  their  custom  was,  a  kiss  in  payment, 
from  the  happy  individual  t9  whom  the  letter  waj 
addressed,  who,  of  course,  was  nearly  always  either 
papa  or  mamma.  But  this  morning,  they  little  guesKd 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  missive  they  bzooght 
in  80  joyously ! 


(Drawn  by  William  Shall.) 
"  Hugh  4nd  B«rti»,  «ome  Jawn  ! "— 
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Eastdean,  as  we  hare  said,  was  not  a  rising  place, 
and  therefore  did  not  afford  very  maqh  scope  for  a 
stirring  lawyer.  But  Mr.  Lester  was  not  a  stirring 
man;  and,  having  some  private  means  of  his  own, 
had  been  content  to  go  on  in  a  qniet  manner,  doing 
such  bizeiness  as  came  in  his  way,  and  paying  little 
heed  to  the  fact  that  his  clients  were  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less  numerous. 

And  so  things  had  gone  on ;  the  only  difference 
being  that,  as  the  income  arising  from  the  pro- 
fession seemed  yearly  to  diminish,  so  Mrs.  Lester 
found  it  yearly  necessary  to  make  little  retrench- 
ments in  the  expenses ;  to  be  more  and  more  careful 
and  economical. 

Therefore,  they  could  little  afford  to  bear  the 
tidings  which  the  letter  brought  in  that  morning, 
of  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
property— news  which  the  paper  of  that  day  con- 
firmed. 

It  was  a  gpreat  and  sudden  blow,  seeming  to 
paralyse  all  Mr.  Lester's  energies ;  and  sending  Mrs. 
Lester  to  sit  down  over  abstruse  accounts  and 
calculations  as  to  whether  they  could  still,  by  exer- 
cising the  most  rigid  economy,  continue  to  live  in  the 
home  which  had  been  theirs  all  their  married  life,  or 
whether  they  must  turn  out  and  begin  afresh. 

The  conclusion  at  which  she  arrived  was  that, 
perhaps  by  dismissing  two  of  the  servants  and  only 
retaining  one,  putting  down  the  little  pony-carriage, 
and  curtailing  every  unnecessary  expense,  they  might 
possibly  manage  to  hold  on.  At  least,  they  could  try 
it  for  a  time.  That  was  a  present  relief;  but  the 
perpetual  daily  struggle  of  endeavouring  to  make 
each  pound  last  almost  twice  as  long  as  it  had  done 
before,  was  a  burden  to  be  taken  up  in  the  future, 
and  one  that  must  chiefly  press  upon  her  shoulders. 

So  the  house  for  the  next  few  days  was  pervaded 
by  a  sober,  subdued  atmosphere,  which  the  little  boys 
perceived  and  felt,  although  too  young  to  understand 
its  cause. 

Then  came  the  i>ostman  again;  and  Hugh  and 
Bertie  had  their  usual  scramble  over  the  letter; 
though  not  quite  so  heartily  as  formerly,  the  present 
gloomy  state  of  things  having  apparently  some  con- 
nection with  postmen  and  letters. 

But  this  one  contained  news  which  Mrs.  Lester  at 
once  communicated  to  the  whole  party. 

"Unde  Henry  and  Aunt  Mary  have  arrived  at 
last !"  she  said,  looking  towards  the  children.  **  They 
landed  safely  at  Southampton  yesterday,  and  are 
coming  straight  on  to  us,  as  it  was  arranged.  So 
(hey  will  be  here  this  evening,  most  likely." 

"  Hurrah  1"  shouted  Hugh  and  Bertie,  deUghted 
at  the  prospect  of  visitors,  and  of  seeing  the  Indian 
captain  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much. 

Lessons  had  to  be  dispensed  with  that  morning, 

as  Mrs.  Lester  was  too  much  engaged  in  making 

preparations  for  her  visitors  to  have  any  time  to 

bestow  upon  the  little  boys.    So  they  had  a  fine  time 
d 


in  the  garden,  where  they  climbed  trees  to  their 
heart's  content^  and  visited  their  pots — ^rabbits, 
toads,  even  caterpillars  and  spiders,  it  all  oame 
alike  to  them,  their  fondness  for  dumb  creatures 
extending  even  to  those  less  attractive  kinds,  and 
investing  them  with  a  sort  of  beauty  in  their  eyes. 

And  meantime  their  talk  was  about  uncle  Henry, 
wbom  they  had  never  yet  seen,  as  he  and  their  aunt 
had  gone  out  to  India  before  they  were  bom. 

He  was  a  great  hero  in  their  eyes,  for  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  had  been  in  battles;  and  the  wildest 
speculations  as  to  his  appearance  were  made  by  hie 
little  nephews.  They  evidently  expected  to,  see 
somebody  very  different  from  the  ordinary  race  of 
men,  and  therefore  were  a  little  disappointed  when, 
about  six  o'clock,  on  hearing  a  cab  draw  up  at  the 
gate,  they  rushed  out,  and  found  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  no  way  remarkable  alighting  from  it. 

They  stood  hand  in  hand,  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  Captain  Norham,  whilst  greetings  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family  were  going  on ;  but, 
to  tell  the  sober  truth,  they  found  he  was  just  an 
ordinary-looking  gentleman,  with  dark  moustache 
and  beard,  tall,  slight  figure,  and  military  air;  not 
maimed  or  disfigured  in  any  way.  Their  hero  had 
fallen  a  little  in  their  estimation.  Who  was  to  know 
that  he  ever  had  been  in  the  wars ! 

The  few  days  of  the  unde  and  aunt's  visit  soon 
slipped  away,  during  which  time  the  two  boys,  li^e 
knowing  what  was  in  store  for  them,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

The  little  fellows  had  gone  to  bed  one  night,  after 
a  delightful  day,  in  which  they  had  all  been  for  a 
pic-nio  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  near,  and  had 
run  about  and  tired  themselves  so  completely,  that 
their  heads  were  no  sooner  on  the  pillow  than  they 
fell  fast  asleep.  So  sound  were  their  slumbers,  that 
they  were  quite  unconscious  of  their  mother  paying 
them  a  visit  later  in  the  evening,  when  all  the 
grown-up  party  had  come  up  to  their  rooms. 

The  two  curly  heads  lay  side  by  side,  whilst  each 
little  brother  had  thrown  an  arm  round  the  other, 
and  in  that  position  had  fallen  asleep.  A  pretty 
picture  they  made,  those  two  young  unclouded  faces, 
with  a  slight  flush  upon  their  checks,  and  a  half 
smile  playing  around  their  lips,  as  if  the  last  thoughts 
that  night  had  been  pleasant  happy  ones. 

As  JUlrs.  Lester  stood  gazing  upon  them,  every 
now  and  then  stooping,  down  to  press  a  kiss  upon 
the  soft  rounded  cheeks,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
but  she  tried  to  force  them  back,  though  there  was  a 
longing  wistful  look  upon  her  face,  as  if  she  would 
gladly  have  caught  them  up  and  folded  them  in  her 
arms  had  they  not  been  buried  in  slumber  so 
profound  and  so  peacef uL 

Perhaps  her  look  lingered  longer  upon  Bertie; 
but  it  fell  very  lovingly  upon  both.  They  slept  on, 
however,  unconscious  of  it  all ;  gfoing  over,  in  their 
dreams,  the  joys  and  deb'ghts  of  the  past  day. 
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At  length  the  mother  turned  away«  and,  opening 
the  door  of  their  little  room,  which  was  a  dressing- 
room  leading  out  of  her  own,  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  although  she  generally  left  it  open. 
But  to-night  she  must  have  some  conversation  with 
her  husband,,  and  the  little  fellows  were  to  be  the 
subject  of  it. 

''I  suppose  we  must  decide  at  once  whether  we 
will  accept  or  refuse  Henry's  offer  ? "  was  her  first 
remark  to  Mr.  Lester. 

''Yes;  because  they  will  be  leaying  so  soon.  It 
is  a  very  kind  offer,"  returned  Mr.  Lester,  *'  and  a 
most  advantageous  one  for  Bertie.  Henry  promises, 
if  we  let  him  have  the  boy,  to  give  him  a  thorough 
education,  to  bring  him  up  exactly  as  he  would  his 
own  son»  and  that  means  something  very  different 
from  what  we  could  do  for  him  now  with  our 
straitened  means." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  sorrowtully  assented  Mrs. 
Lester^  feeling  bitterly  the  meaning  of  that  term 
**  straitened  means." 

"  But,"  she  continued,  '*  that  isn't  everything  that 
we  have  to  consider.  There  are  the  home  ties  and 
affections,  and  he  is  such  a  loving  little  fellow." 

"  But  Mary  will  not  let  the  boy  want  for  love.  If 
she  had  had  any  children  of  her  own  she  would 
have  been  certain  to  have  spoilt  them.  And  Bertie 
seems  quite  to  have  won  her  heart:  she  has  said, 
agiin  and  again,  what  a  very  engaging  little  fellow 
he  is." 

"  So  they  both  are,"  murmured  Mrs.  Lester. 

"Yes;  but  they  naturally  choose  Bertie,  because 
he  is  their  god-child ;  and  as  his  is  a  less  determined 
nature  than  Hugh's,  they  tbi^  perhaps  he  will  be 
more  tractable  and  easily  managed." 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Norham  had  now  returned  to 
reside  in  England,  the  former  having  quitted  the 
army ;  and  the  lattet,  whose  one  disappointment  in 
life  was  the  h|iving  no  children  of  her  own,  had  so 
completely  lost  her  heart  to  their  little  god-son,  that 
when  her  husband  proposed  that,  for  the  sake  of 
helping  the  Lesters  in  their  present  reverses,  no  less 
than  for  her  own  sake — as  it  would  be  so  great  a 
source  of  interest  to  her — ^they  should  take  the  boy  to 
bring  up  as  their  own,  if  the  parents  would  consent 
to  it,  she  was  delighted  with  the  idea^  and  spared  no 
arguments  to  induce  her  sister  to  agree  to  it. 

Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  went  to  sleep  that 
night,  the  little  fellow's  doom  was  decided  upon ;  the 
parents  believing  they  were  consulting  the  boy's 
interests  in  accepting  the  generous  offer. 


CHAPTEB  m. 
Mbs.  Lester  looked  pale  the  next  morning  at  break- 
fast time,  and  a  very  close  observer  might  have 
detected  traces  of  tears  in  her  heavy  eyelids;  but 
her  face  wore  its  accustomed  quiet  smile,  and  her 
voice  was  as  calm  as  usuttl,  as  she  busied  herself  in 


attending  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  her  risitors, 
scarcely  allowicg  herself  to  glance  at  the  two  bright 
boyish  faces,  seated  side  by  side,  on  her  left  Land, 
eating  up  their  portion  of  porridg^e  with  the  greatest 
relish,  and  keeping  their  eager  eyes  upon  the  window, 
that  they  might  watch  for  the  postman,  for  ihej 
woidd  not  have  missed  that  scamper  to  the  ball-door 
for  anything;  it  made  such  a  nice  change,  and 
rendered  it  less  difficult  to  sit  still  till  the  end  of 
breakfast  time. 

There  was  a  letter  for  Captain  Norham  this 
morning. 

"  I  find  we  must  leave  you  a  day  earlier  than  vd 
intended,"  he  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Lester,  whilst  he 
handed  the  letter  to  his  wife.  "  I  am  summoned  to 
London  on  business  matters  that  cannot  wait;  sol 
hope  it  won't  make  much  difference  to  yoa  i!  ve 
f^o  this  afternoon  or  evening,  instead  of  to-monow 
morning." 

•*  We  Aall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you  so  soon,"  was 
poor  Mrs.  Lester's  reply,  in  a  low  voice.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  children,  she  added,  "  If  you  have  done, 
darlings,  you  may  go  out  and  play  in  the  garden 
and  stay  there  until  I  call  you  in." 

So  the  parting  was  to  come  even  sooner  than  had 
been  expected. 

She  had  stipulated  €hat  the  boys,  should  hear  the 
news  first  from  herself;  but  she  put  off  the  evil 
moment  as  long  as  possible.  "Let  them  be  happr 
whilst  they  can,"  she  said  to  herself ;  but  when  the 
early  dinner  was  over,  she  felt  the  dreaded  task  conld 
be  delayed  no  longer. 

After  having  broken  the  news  to  the  little  brothers, 
she  went  on,  addressing  Bertie,  who,  as  well  as  Hn^^h, 
seemed  struck  dumb  by  the  announcement. 

"You'll  like  seeing  London,  and  all  the  grand 
things  there,  and  the  sights  uncle  is  sure  to  ta^e 
you  to,  won't  you,  darling  ?** 

"  If  Hughie  came  too ;  I  don't  want  them  without 
him ;  I  don't  care  for  anything  without  him.  Ob, 
mamma»  let  me  stay  here  with  you  and  Hughie; 
please — ^please  do ! "  and  the  little  arms  were  flnng 
tightly  round  the  mother's  neck,  whilst  a  sob  escaped 
from  the  child. 

"I  can't,  my  darling;  I  must  let  you  go.  Bnt 
you'll  soon  come  back  and  see  us  again ;  if  notbefcaf. 
at  least  at  Christmas ;  and  then  you'll  have  so  mnd 
to  tell  Hugh  about  London,  that  I'm  afraid  he'll  be 
wanting  to  go  too." 

"No  I  shan't!  and  I  hate  uncle  Henry!"  ex- 
claimed Hugh,  passionately,  his  little  face  havii^ 
darkened  as  he  stood  looking  on,  whilst  Bertie  and 
his  mother  clung  to  one  another  in  a  tearful  embraoe. 
"  I  hate  him !     I  wish  he'd  never  come  here ! " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Hugh !  you  mustn't  speak  like  that, 
my  boy.  You  are  too  young,  perhaps,  to  understand, 
though  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  to  you,  how 
very  very  kind  a  thing  it  is  of  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt 
Mary — so  kind,  that  we  can  never  lore  tiiem  enough; 
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and  Bertie,  I  know,  will  soon  feel  as  if  he  had  two 
mothers." 

"But  he  doesn't  want  two.  ■  It  would  be  very 
greedy  of  him  if  he  did,  when  one  is  enough  for  other 
people." 

But  they  could  not  yet  realise  all  the  pain  the 
separation  would  bring  with  it;  and  before  the  party 
drove  off  in  the  cab  that  was  to  take  them  to  the 
station,  certain  pleasant  visions  of  wonderful  things 
to  be  seen  and  done  in  London  had  been  opened 
before  Bertie-r-things  of  which  he  might  soon  learn  to 
write  and  tell  his  brother — whilst  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  half-a-crown  g^ven  him  by  his  uncle,  which 
he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  should  all  be  laid  out  at 
the  grandest  shop  in  London  upon  some  magnificent 
present  for  Hugh. 

But  the  latter  had  steadily  refused  a  like  g^ft 
when  offered  him  by  Captain  Norham ;  had  sternly 
shaken  his  head,  and  resolutely  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  looking  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  bribe,  and 
scorning  to  accept  it. 

He  would  not  even  say  "  good-bye "  to  his  uncle ; 
but  when  at  length  they  tore  Bertie  from  his  arms 
— and  they  had  to  use  actual  force,  so  tightly  were 
the  two  clinging  together — he  rushed  away/  and 
flinging  himself  down  on  the  gprass  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  garden,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief 
so  deep  and  violent,  it  seemed  as  if  his  little  heart 
would  almost  break. 

At  night,  after  he  was  tucked  up  in  his  little  bed 
— ^for  the  first  time  alone— his  mother  came  and  sat 
beside  him,  trying  to  soothe  and  comfort  him  by 
reminding  him  that  Christmas  would  soon  come 
round.  But  she  herself  was  thinking  sadly  all  the 
time  jt  her  other  little  one,  away  from  both  mother 
and  brother^  wondering  how  it  was  faring  with  him, 
and  feeling,  with  Hugh^  that  though  they  might  try 
to  persuade  themselves  Christmas  was  near,  many 
long  weeks  and  months  must  in  reality  intervene 
before  they  would  have  their  little  Bertie  again 
with  them,  and  then9t  would  be  only  for  a  time. 

Hugh,  after  she  had  left  him,  sobbed  himself  to 
sleep;  and  when  she  came  in  again  that  night,  as 
she  had  done  on  the  previous  one,  she  found  a  soli- 
tary Uttle  figure,  with  tear-stained  cheeks  and  sor- 
rowfully drooping  mouth,  lying  where  last  night  had 
been  two  bright  smiling  faces. 

After  that  he  took  possession  of  the  side  of  the 
bed  which  had  always  been  Bertie's,  lying  so  close  to 
the  edge  that  his  mother  asked  the  reason  of  it. 

"  I  like  to  lie  where  he  used  to  lie,  and  put  my 
head  just  where  he  put  his,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  why  go  so  very  dose  to  the  edge,  when  you 
can  have  all  the  bed?" 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  "  I 
used  to  be  so  greedy  when  he  was  here,  and  take  up 
such  a  lot  of  room ;  and  one  night  I  gave  him  a  kick, 
because  he  said  I  was  just  like  Juno— that's  Mr. 
Hill's  big  dog,  you  know^  who  takes  up  all  the  mat. 


and  won't  let  Carlo  have  any  share  of  it.  But  oh, 
mamma,  I  wouldn't  do  that  now !  I'd  let  him  have 
all  the  bed,  and  go  and  lie  underneath  if  he  wished 
it,  if  he'd  only  come  back.  Will  you  teU  him  how 
sorry  I  am  when  you  write  ?  " 

"Tho  better  way  would  be  to  write  yourself, 
wouldn't  it.  dear?" 

"But  I  can't  yet,  mamma;  I'm  such  a  dunce;  I 
never  can  remember  how  to  make  the  letters." 

"  But  you  would  soon  learn  if  you  tried  hard,  and 
gave  your  mind  to  it." 

*'  Bo  you  think  I  could  ?  "  asked  Hugh,  brighten- 
ing. "  I  should  so  like  to  write  him  a  letter ;  he'd 
be  so  pleased,  wouldn't  he  ?' 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  would," 

"  Then  I'll  try,  mamma.  I  won't  hide  to-morrow 
when  lesson  time  comes,  and  I  won't  be  always  look- 
ing out  of  window  instead  of  at  my  copy-book;  and  I 
won't  dig  the  pen  into  the  paper  to  see  what  a  gro&t 
splutter  Of  ink  it  will  make;  but  I'U  try  and  be 
attentive,  though  if  s  very  difficult,  mamma." 

"  But  you'll  feel  rewarded,  darling,  when  you  have 
got  over  the  first  beg^nings." 

''  How  soon  do  you  tbink  I  shall  be  able  to  write-— 
in  a  day  or  two  ?  I  know  how  to  make  two  or  three 
letters  already — o  and  •  and  i." 

The  next  morning  Hugh  kept  his  resolution,  and 
came  with  an  earnest  business-like  look  to  his  les- 
sons. But  the  little  fat  fingers  were  awkward  and 
unmanageable,  and  soon  g^t  themselves  covered 
with  ink,  and  ached  with  trying  to  hold  the  pen 
as  tightly  as  he  thought  necessary.  Moreover,  the 
letters  came  any  shape  but  the  rights  seeming  as 
if  they  were  dancing  all  over  the  paper,  defying 
him,  and  laughing  at  his /Stupidity. 

It  was  such  very  hard  work,  and  he  did  so  hate 
sitting  there  making  strokes  that  seemed  to  have  no 
meaning  in  them,  that  nothing  but  his  love  for  his 
brother,  and  great  desire  to  please  him,  could  have 
held  him  chained  to  his  seat  so  long;  but  when 
it  all  appeared  to  be  in  vain,  and  he  was  no  nearer 
being  able  to  write  a  letter  to  Bertie  than  when  he 
began,  big  tears  of  disappointment  rose  in  his  eyes, 
dropping  upon  his  copy-book,  and  making  the  state 
of  things  there  worse  than  it  was  already. 

"Never  mind,  darling,"  said  his  mother,  en- 
coiu'agingly ;  "you'll  get  on  better  to-morrow,  I've 
no  doubt;  for  it  wiU  seem  easier  to  you  every  day, 
if  you  go  on  trying.  And  now  I  think  it  is  time 
to  go  out  in  the  garden  again." 

"I  can't  play  at  anything  without  Bertie,  mamma ! 
I  don't  know  how  to  play  by  myself ;  and  I  want  him 
so — oh,  mamma,  I  want  him  so  badly !  why  did  you  let 
him  go  away?"  anid  there  was  a  touch  of  reproach 
in  the  sorrowful  tones^as  the  last  few  words  were 
uttered.^ 

Mrs.  Lester  gave  no  reply,  but  pressed  a  silent 
kiss  upon  the  child's  forehead. 

''Mamma,   why  did  you  send  him  away?"    he 
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repeated.  "  If  it  was  because  he  was  nanglity,  you 
should  ha^e  sent  me,  for  it  was  always  my  fault 
when  we  got  into  mischief.  I  always  proposed  it, 
and,  he  only  did  the  things  because  I  wanted  him 
to.  He  never  was  naughty,  mamma ;  and  if  you'd 
only  let  him  come  back  we'd  both  be  $o  good !" 

"  My  darUng,  it  wasn't  on  that  account ;  it  wasn't 
for  any  naughtiness  we  let  him  go." 

"  Then  what  was  it,  mamma  ?  Ck>uldn't  you  have 
prevented  Uncle  Henry's  taking  him  ?  I'd  have 
fought  him  for  you,  mamma,  if  I'd  thought  that." 

''  No,  darling,  it  wasn't  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Lester, 
smiling  at  her  little  champion's  warlike  attitude, 
though  at  the  same  time  tears  were  standing  in  her 
eyes.  "  It  is  because  we  have  lately  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  are  very  much  poorer  than  we 
were,  and  so  should  have  found  it  difficult,  and 
indeed  impossible,  to  give  our  little  boys  all  we  should 
have  liked  and  intended.  But  now  we  know  Bertie 
will  have  all  we  could  wish  for  him;  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  more  for  our  other  little  son." 
"  Then  it's  because  we  are  poor,  mamma  P" 
Yes,  darling." 

And  you  haven't  enough  to  get  us  new  clothes  P" 
Scarcely,  dear.  At  least  we  shall  all  have  to 
be  careful;  and  so  of  course  it  wiU  make  a  great 
-difference  having  only  one  little  boy  to  supply  with 
boots  and  knickerbockers  instead  of  twu." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I'd  go  without  boots  and  knicker- 
^bookers  if  Bertie  might  stay  at  home;  I  would 
indeed;  I  shouldn't  mind  a  bit !" 

Many  such  talks  had  the  mother  and  little  son 
-during  the  first  few  sa&  days  after  Bertie's  departure. 
'And  Hugh  kept  all  the  resolutions  he  thai  made, 
watching  and  inspecting  the  state  of  his  clothes  with 
a  solicitude  that  brought  a  smile  into  his  parents' 
^aces,  as  they  saw  him  sometimes  seated  on  the 
ground  examining  with  a  grave  face  the  knees  of  his 
knickerbockers  in>  hopes  of  finding  them  stiU  in  go<)d 
-condition.  "For,"  he  said  to  himself,  "perhaps 
when  mamma  and  papa  find  how  little  it  costs  to 
"keep  a  boy,  and  how  seldom  he  wants  new  clothes, 
they'll  see  they  can  afford  to  have  Bertie  back  again." 
But  as  the  dreary  days  went  by,  and  his  longing 
for  his  little  playfellow  grew  more  and  more  intense, 
a  sort  of  aggrieved  feeUng  took  possession  of  him; 
for  he  was  too  young  to  understand  all  the  reasons 
for  giving  up  the  little  brother,  and  of  course  was 
unable  to  perceive  that  his  parents'  pain  must  be 
greater  even  than  his.  Therefore  he  felt  indignant 
and  angry  somehow,  though  scarcely  knowing  how 
or  on  whom  to  vent  the  feeling.  So  it  slumbered  for 
a  while,  and  then  broke  out  like  a  little  volcano. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
Oki  afternoon    Margaret  and  Kate  were   in  their 
mother's  room,  trying  on  some  new  dresses  which 
had  been  bought  and  placed  in  the   dressmaker's 


.hands  before  the  morning  on  which  that  fatal  letter 
had  arrived,  but  which,  owing  to  Miss  Smith's  ui- 
punctuality,  had  not  been  sent  home  until  this  day. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  consultation  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  need  of  alteration,  when  Hugh 
suddenly  rushed  in,  and  flung  himself  into  his 
mother's  arms  in  a  burst  of  grief. 

"  Mamma^  mamma  I "  he  sobbed,  ''  Toadie's  dead; 
I  found  him  out  in  the  garden  in  the  comer  where 
he  always  used  to  live,  and  he's  quite  dead,  mamma, 
quite  dead !  What  wUl  Bertie  say  P  He  was  so  food 
of  him;  and  I  belieire  Toadie  died  of  grief  becanie 
he'd  gone  away!"  and,  opening  his  little  pocket- 
handkerchief,  he  displayed  to  view  the  body  of  hii 
little  brother's  favourite  lying  cold  and  stiff. 

Marg^et  and  Kate  started  back  with  exclamatioDs 
of  horror. 

"How  can  you  bring  that  nast^  thing  into  the 
house !  It's  bad  enough  to  see  you  pick  it  up  oat 
of  doors,  but  to  bring  it  into  a  bed-xHMun ! " 

^  Why  shouldn't  I P  and  you  shan't  call  Toadie  t 
nasty  thing.  He's  a  great  deal  prettier  than  either 
of  you,  and  I  love  him  ever  so  much  more  too!" 
exclaimed  Hugh,  passionately,  their  words  and  tones 
jarring  upon  him  in  his  grief,  until  he  scarcely  kaev 
what  he  said. 

"Hush,  hush,  Hugh!"  came  from  Mrs.  Lester; 
but  it  was  disregard^  by  the  boy,  who,  looking  np 
indignantly  and  angrily  at  his  sisters,  suddenlj 
perceived  their  gay  attire. 

With  the  tears  stiU  standing  in  great  drops  upon 
his  cheeks,  he  ceased  his  sobs  for  the  momanti,  and 
broke  off  with  the  words,  "  Whaf  a  that  you've  got 
onP" 

"Our  new  frocks  that  have  just  oome  honie^'* 
returned  Kate. 

"New  frocks!     Mamma,  have  they  been  havis; 
new  frocks  P" 
"  Yes,  dear." 

"Then  you  are  unkind,  greedy  things !"  he  went 
on«  impetuously,  turning  to  the  girls  with  flashing 
eyes.  "  Spending  mamma's  money  when  she  ham't 
got  enough  to  buy  clothes  for  Bertie^  and  so  has 
to  send  him  away,  and  yet  you  go  and  have  lot* 
of  finery.  If  s  a  great  shame,  and  you're  vex; 
unkind,  and  I  don't  beUeve  you  care  for  Bertie  a 
bit,  or  you'd  go  about  in  rags  so  that  he  mighi 
stop  at  home ! " 

Mrs.  Lester  had  said  "  Hush,  Hugh ! "  more  than 
once,  but  he  did  not  even  hear  her,  as  he  stood  theiv 
pouring  out  his  ang^y  words,  with  his  cheek  flushed 
crimson  by  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  working  in 
his  mind. 

"  You  don't  understand  anything  about  i^"  waa 
all  the  answer  Margaret  vouchsafed,  as  she  toned 
from  him  with  a  dignifled  air. 

That  contempt  of  his  grief,  that  ooldness  and 
indifference,  proved  just  the  drop  too  much  in  the 
little  heart  already  overcharged  with   sozrow  and 
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indignation ;  aod  when  Margaret,  saddenly  gtooping,  i 
picked  np  the  handketchief  which  he  had  let  (all  to 
the  groai^d,  and,  before  he  could  stop  her,  flung  the  ] 
toad  out  of  windOT,  his  faelings  proved  too  much  for 
him.  All  self-oontrol  waa  goae,  and,  with  upraiaed 
fist,  be  threw  biimeU  upon  her,  dealtag  blow  after 
blow,  as  be  cried  in  passionate  tones,  "  How  dare  jou 
touch  onr  toad  I  How  dare  yon  go  and  throw  it  out 
of  window  I  You're  very  omel  and  unkind,  and  jon 
don't  love  Bertie  »  bi^  or  jon  wouldn't  traat  his 


toad  like  tbat !     And  I  don't  tore  you  a  bit,  and  t 

never  eball!" 

His  mother's  hand,  laid  upon  bis  eboalder,  checked 
him,  and  helped  to  brin^  him  to  hie  Benses. 

"Hagb,  I  am  aabamed  ef  you.  How  can- you 
think  of  behaving  io  sncb  a  tnanner  to  your  sirtet!" 

His  bead  drooped,  but  still  he  murmured,  '^She'd 
no  business  to  touch  our  Toadie." 

"  Perhaps  she  needn't  have  thrown  it  out  of  win- 
dow;   but,    tny  boy,  notbing   oould    eicuee   your 
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behaving  as  you  did.  Leave  the  room  now ;  go  and 
think  it  over  until  you  feel  sorry  for  it,  and  then 
come  back  and  say  so,  and  beg  Margaret's  pardon." 

Hugh  rushed  away,  bursting  with  grief  and  angry 
feelings.  No  tears  came,  but  deep  sobs  heaved  his 
breast,  as  he  ran  down-stairs  and  out  into  the  garden, 
to  search  underneath  his  mother's  bed-room  window 
for  the  body  of  his  little  brother's  plaything  and 
favourite. 

He  found  it  at  last ;  and,  picking  it  up,  made  off 
with  it  into'  a  retired  part  of  the  garden,  where, 
plunging  in  amongst  the  laurel-bushes,  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  ground,  still  sobbing,  and 
stroking  the  cold  inanimate  body  of  the  creature, 
which,  if  repulsive  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  beauti- 
ful in  his,  as  having  once  belonged  to  Bertie. 

After  a  time  he  rose,  and  taking  up  a  stout 
pointed  stick  lying  near,  he  began  to  dig  a  hole  with 
it,  scooping  away  the  earth  until  there  was  room  in 
it  for  Toadie,  when  he  laid  him  gently  in  his  little 
grave,  and  covered  him  over  with  the  loose  earth. 

That  done,  he  again  sank  down  on  the  ground, 
and  buried  his  little  face  in  his  hands. 

He  had  been  naughty,  and  was  conscious  of  it; 
but  he  still  felt  angry  and  resentful  towards  his 
itister.  He  wanted  his  mother's  forgiveness,  but  he 
felt  he  could  not  yet  go  and  ask  for  Margai'et's 
pardon. 

How  sorely  he  longed  at  that  moment  for  the 
little  brother  who  would  have  come  to  him  and 
shared  the  disgprace  with  him,  and,  throwing  his  arms 
around  him  would  have  said,  "  If  you'll  go  and  tell 
Margaret  you  are  sorry,  I'll  go' with  you,  and  then 
you  won't  mind  so  much.  Let  us  do  it  at  once 
Hughie,  and  then  our  play  will  be  nicer  afterwards." 

But  now  he  seemed  to  havo  no  one  to  help  him ; 
and  very  miserable  he  felt. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  a  time,  however,  he 
heard  his  mother's  voice  calling  him.  He  rose  to  go 
to  her,  hanging  his  head,  for  he  knew  how  naughty 
he  had  been,  and  half  expected  Borne  punishment 
was  in  store  for  him. 

But  Mrs.  Lester  could  feel  for  and  with  her  little 
boy ;  and  as  she  seated  herself  under  the  walnut- 
tree,  and  took  him  on  her  lap,  her  face  was  so  tender 
yet  sorrowful,  that  the  proud  little  heart  was  sub- 
dued, and  he  sobbed  out,  "I'm  very  sorry,  mamma; 
indeed,  I'm  very  sorry!" 

Such  convxdsive  sobs  shook  the  child's  frame,  that 
Mrs.  Lester  longed  to  soothe  him  by  saying  they 
would  forget  all  that  had  happened;  but  she  felt 
this  was  the  time  for  pointing  out  to  him  how 
wrongly  he  had  acted,  and  therefore  she  replied, 
"  I  knew  you  would  be  sorry,  dai-ling,  for  it  was 
so  very  very  naughty  to  behave  as  you  did !" 

"  Bat,  mamma,  I  loved  Toadie  so,  because  Bertie 
did ;  and  it  was  very  unkind  of  Margaret ;  don't  you 
think  it  was?" 

"I  don't  think  ^he  meant  it,    dear;   she  didn't 
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know  you  would  take  it  so  much  to  heart.     So  you 
must  go,  my  boy,  and  make  friends  with  her  again.'* 

"  But  I'm  still  angry  with  her,  so  how  can  I  go 
and  say  I'm  sorry  ?  I'm  sorry  to  have  vexed  jou, 
mamma;  but  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  loved  her  a  bit." 

"  It  grieves  me  very  much,  Hugh,  to  hear  yoa  say 
so.  There  should  be  nothing  but  love  in  a  Uttle 
boy's  heart." 

"  I  love  you,  mamma,  and  Bertie." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  you  don't  love  Him  who  gave  you 
mamma  and  Bertie,  or  you  would  not  like  to  tcx 
Him.  When  you  think  of  His  kindness  in  gi?iiig 
you  such  a  sweet  little  brother,  can  you  help  longing 
to  please  Him  in  return  ?  " 

"  I  do  love  Him,  mamma,"  whispered  the  child. 

"  Then,  darling,  have  you  forgotten  what  I  have 
so  often  told  you,  that  His  little  followers  must  be 
like  Him ;  must  be  meek,  and  gentle,  and  lonng?" 
I'll  try,"  again  whispered  Hugh. 
Ask  Him  to  help  you,  my  boy ;  for  you  cannot  dc 
it  of  yourself.  And  you  must  ask  Him  to  forgire 
you  too;  for  you  have  grieved  Him  very  much, 
Hughie." 

Again  the  little  face  was  buried  in  her  s&oulder, 
as  the  little  fellow  sobbed  out  his  sorrow. 

When  next  he  spoke,  it  was  to  say,  "  It  seems  so 
much  harder  to  be  good  without  Bertie ;  Tm  so 
miserable  without  him." 

"  And  yet,  dear,  you  are  still  at  home,  and  have 
still  got  mamma  and  papa  with  you,  and  so  are 
.  better  off  in  that  way  than  poor  Bertie,  for  he  is 
away  from  alL  And  yet  Aunt  Mary  says  he  is  so 
good ;  not  naughty  and  passionate  directly  anything 
is  done  he  doesn't  like." 

Mrs.  Lester  little  guessed  the  effect  her  words 
would  produce.  She  had  spoken  them  hoping  to 
make  Hugh  see  how  much  was  still  left  to  him  which 
ought  to  make  him  happy  and  contented ;  but  they 
acted  differently. 

At  that  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  a  s^^r- 
vant,  who  came  to  inform  her  mistress  that  there 
were  visitors  in  the  drawing-room  awaiting  her. 

Consequently  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  house, 
leaving  Hugh,  who  remained  for  a  while  after  her 
departure  lying  upon  the  grass,  with  a  thoughtfal 
look  upon  his  young  face.  He  was  sorry  for  his  con- 
duct now ;  the  tender  little  heart  was  melted,  and  he 
began  to  long  for  a  reconciliation  with  his  sister. 

So  he  got  up  to  go  in  search  of  her,  and  found  her 
in  her  own  little  garden,  watering  her  flowers. 

He  made  such  an  humble  apology,  and  looked  such 
a  lovable  little  fellow  with  that  penitent,  sorrowful 
expression  in  his  face,  that  Margaret  gave  him  a 
warmer  kiss  than  usual,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
saying  that  she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done. 

He  remained  watching  her  for  a  few  moments,  until 
the  watering  can  was  emptied,  and  then  offered  to  go 
and  fill  it.  Margaret  was  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble ; 
and  Hugh  ran  off,  feeling  his  heart  already  lighter. 
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When  he  camei  bock  to  her,  he  further  proposed 
pulling  up  the  weeds  that  he  saw  springing  up.  His 
sister  graciously  thanked  him,  saying  she  should 
be  very  glad«  as  it  was  a  thing  she  always  dis- 
liked doing;  and  taking  up  her  book  she  sat  down 
on  a  shady  seat  near,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  his 
operations. 

But  she  soon  forgot  him,  and  read  on,  until  sh^ 
suddenly  found  him  standing  before  her  with  one 
ripe  strawberry  lying  upon  a  leaf  in  his  hand. 

"For  you,  Margaret.  I've  picked  it  for  you.  It's 
the  only  one  in  my  garden/'  said  the  boy. 

"  But  don't  you  want  it  yourself  ?" 

"No,  I've  brought  it  for  you.  Isn't  it  a 
beauty  ?  " 

"Yes,  it^s  very  nice  and  ripe.  Thank  you  for  it; 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  have  had  it  yourself." 

"And  I  do  love  you,  Margaret;  I  was  naughty 
and  angry  when  I  said  I  didn't  just  now." 

And. then  Hugh  ran  off,  whilst  Margaret  went  on 
with  her  reading,  after  saying  to  herself,  "  He's  not 
such  a  bad  little  fellow  after  all." 

But  she  did  not  know  how  costly  in  the  boy's  eyes 
had  been  that  little  peace-offering  of  his ;  nor  how 
he  had  chenshed  and  watched  over  that  one  straw- 
berry, which  was  to  have  been  eaten  by  no  one  but 
Bertie,  and  which  he  had  intended  sending  up  to 
London,  after  he  had  consulted  his  mamma  about  it. 
But  now  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  give  that  up 
to  show  Margaret  that  he  loved  her ;  for  he  had 
nothing  else  to  offer  except  a  few  marbles,  and  he 
knew  she  would  not  care  for  those. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

Hugh's  mind  now  reverted  to  Bertie,  and  the 
picture  his  mamma's  few  words  had  coi^ifred  up. 
His  little  brother  was  more  unhappy  than  himself, 
for  he  was  away  from  them  all!  and  he  began  to 
wonder  however  he  should  bear  it  if  he  were  to 
be  sent  away  from  his  mother. 

How  Bertie  must  want  some  one  to  comfort  him  ! 
and  how  he  longed  to  go  and  do  it !  Besides,  his 
brother  must  need  some  one  to  defend  him  from 
Uncle  Henry,  for  very  likely  he  treated  his  captive 
unkindly  sometimes;  and  Bertie  had  always  come 
to  him  for  protection  in  difficulties,  because  he  was 
stronger  and  bigger. 

"  I  must  go  to  him,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  got  into  his  perch  in 
the  walnut-tree  to  think  the  matter  over,  as  that 
was  a  i^ace  favourable  to  meditation ;  but  he  would 
not  do  that,  lest  his  knickerbockers  should  suffer. 
So  he  flung  himself  down  on  the  soft  turf,  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  legs  elevated  until  his  little  feet 
rested  upon  the  rustic  bench,  whilst  he  pulled  some 
leaves  and  daisies  to  pieces  with  the  fingers  that 
never  could  keep  still  for  very  long,  meanwhile 
turning  over  in  his  mind  what  could  be  done  about 


Bertie.      That  he  must  not  be  left  in  his  lonely 
unprotected  state  was  certain. 

His  mamma  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sometimes 
telling  them  tales  from  history  to  amuse  them,  whilst 
she  sat  at  her  work,  and  one  day  had  related  the  story 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Francis  I.,  £ing  of  France, 
by  Charles  V.  How  he  had  been  kept  languishing 
in  confinement  at  Madrid;  how  his  devoted  sister 
Margaret  had  come  all  the  way  from  France  to  visit 
him;  and  how  he  had,  at  length,  obtained  his 
freedom  only  by  consenting  that  his  two  little  sons 
should  take  his  place,  as  hostages. 

He  had  always  thought  how  glad  he  was  that 
Francis  was  not  his  father ;  for  it  seemed  so  unkind 
of  him  to  let  his  two  little  children  be  sent  away 
from  their  home  to  be  kept  in  Spain,  when  he  him- 
self could  not  bear  being  there.  But  now  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Bertid  was  something— not  altogether, 
of  course,  but  something— like  those  little  boys. 

He  had  been  sent  away  from  home,  not  to  prison 
exactly,  it  was  true;  but  in  one  way  he  was  even 
worse  off  than  they  were,  for  he  was  alone. 

But  if  he  could  be  with  him  it  would  be  more 
bearable  for  him.  Then  he  would  go  to  him;  he 
would  do  like  Margaret  did,  and  visit  his  brother. 
*  He  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion  when  he  was 
called  in  to  tea,  which  was  earlier  than  usual  that 
afternoon. 

Directly  the  meal  was  over,  Hugh  slipped  out  of 
the  house,  prepared  to  put  his  plan  into  execution. 

He  knew  the  London  road,  having  often  walked 
or  driven  along  it ;  so,  of  course  he  said  to  himself, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  it,  and  he  would 
get  there  all  right.     That  was  plain  enough. 

Morcoyer,  he  had  a  good  long  even;ng  before  him; 
and  even  if  he  should  not  get  there  that  night,  he 
hod  some  m6ney  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  anything 
that  he  might  want — the  twopence  he  had  received 
on  Saturday,  and  had  kept  to  be  used  in  some  way 
for  Bertie,  and  another  penny  which  his  papa  had 
given  him  the  day  before  for  pulling  up  weeds  in 
the  garden. 

That  would  surely  take  him  a  long  way;  and 
when  that  was  gone,  he  could  do  like  boys  he  had 
read  of  in  stories,  and  beg  his  way.  He  wouldn't 
mind  doing  that  for  Bertie's  sake ;  and  he  felt  little 
doubt  of  meeting  with  some  kind  old  woman,  like 
thosef  in  books,  who,  touched  by  his  story,  would 
help  him»  and  bring  him  to  his  brother. 

And  then,  how  astonished  and  delighted  Bertie 
would  be  to  see  him  !  and  how  nice  it  would  ^be  to 
give  each  other  a  good  hug  once  more  ! 

The  thought  quickened  his  steps,  and  made  him 
forget  everything  save  the  joy  of  again  seeing 
Bertie. 

His  path  led  through  fields  and  lanes  for  about 
two  miles,  until  tlie  first  village  on  the  road  was 
reached ;  and  after  that  he  supposed  he  must  keep 
to  the  highway.      But  he  knew  his  way  perfectly  as 
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far  as  the  Tillage,  as  it  had  always  been  a  favourite 
walk  of  the  children's, 
j  And  so  the  little  feet  went  briskly  forward,  the 
^  young  face  glowing  with  excitement  and  the  newly- 
kindled  hope,  and  the  whole  figure  expanding  with 
a  sense  of  independence  and  importance. 

At  length-  he  had  nearly  reached  Ford.  He  was 
crossing  the  last  field  but  one,  when,  looking  round, 
he  suddenly  perceived,  in  the  further  corner,  several 
cow;*  of  formidable  appearance,  with  g^eat  horns 
and  ^erce  faces. 

Now,  it  must  be  owned  that  Hugh  was  something 
of  a  coward  where  cows  were  concerned ;  and,  there- 
lore,  on  discovering  his  neighbours,  he  quickened 
Ids  pace,  devoutly  hoping  that  he  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  gate  without  their  noticing  him.  But  to 
his  horror  he  saw  one  or  two  of  them  raise  their 
lieadsi,  take  a  good  look  at  him,  and  advance  towards 
him. 

His  heart  beat  fast,  as  he  walked  still  more 
quickly,  having  been  told  that  he  ought  never  to  ran 
imder  such  circumstances.  But  when,  on  again 
looking  round,  he  saw  one  of  his  enemies  tossing  his 
head,  and  coming  after  him  in  a  threatening  manner, 
it  was  all  up  with  him.  Every  vestige  of  self-control 
was  gone,  and,  with  screams  of  affright,  he  made  a 
rush  for  the  gate,  running  as  he  had  never  run  in 
his  life  before. 

The  gate  was  a  five-barred  one,  which  generally 
stood  a  little  open,  so  that  people  could  pass  through ; 
but  now,  the  cows  being  in  the  field,  it  was  fastened, 
and  poor  Hugh  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  must  cMmb  it. 

He  was  fond  of  dimbing  in  a  general  way,  but  not 
when  pursued  by  cows.  However,  there  was  no  other 
course. 

With  his  little  limbs  trembling  and  quaking  with 
fright,  he  clambered  .up  as  best  he  could,  all  power 
seeming  to  be  almost  gone  from .  him,  as  he  fancied 
he  heard  the  cow  close  upon  him. 

If  he  could  only  get  to  the  other  side  all  would  be 
well ;  the  cows  could  not  climb  the  gate  after  him. 
But  unfortunately,  in  his  haste  and  agitation,  he 
caught  his  foot  in  the  top  bar,  and  fell  head-foremost 
to  the  ground. 

Everything  seemed  to  gprow  dax k  about  him ;  cows, 
fields,  and  gates,  aU  vanished  from  his  memory,  as  he 
lay  unconscious  upon  the  hard  earth,  with  the  blood 
slowly  trickUng  from  a  cut  in  his  forehead. 


CHAFTEBVL 
BsBTis,  meantime,  was  pining  for  home,  and  all  the 
dear  ones  there ;  but  more  especiaJly  for  his  mother 
and  brother. 

All  the  sights  and  grsuid  doings  of  London  awoke 
but  a  languid  interest  in  him,  because  Hugh  was  not 
there  to  share  it  with  him. 

He  had  never  been  away  from  him  before ;  never 
played  a  game,  and  scarcely  thought  a  thought,  with- 


out his  brother ;  and  now  to  be  cast  upon  hia  own 
resources  seemed  very,  very  lonely.  His  longing  for 
his  little  brother  and  playfellow  was  so  intense,  that 
aU  the  kindness  and  love  his  aunt  lavished  upon  him 
could  not  satisfy  him.  He  moped  and  drooped; 
became  more  and  more  gentle  and  passive  and 
affectionate  to  those  around  him,  but  his  cheek  lost 
its  roundness,  and  his  eye  its  brightness ;  whilst  the 
sound  of  his  voice  in  merry  laughter,  which  had  w 
charmed  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Norham  in  the  old  gaideo 
at  Eastdean,  was  never  heard  about  the  house.  A 
sort  of  wistful  half-sad  smile  was  the  best  he  oonld 
produce  in  return  for  his  aunt's  efforts  to  amuse  him. 

Captain  Norham  had  taken  him  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  certainly  that  would  have  been 
delightful  if  Hugh  had  been  there.  But  when  be 
saw  two  young  leopards  playing  together,  ball 
fighting,  half  caressing  one  another,  he  thought  how 
he  should  like  to  be  rolling  with  Hugh  on  liie  lawn 
at  home,  or  down  the  steep  grassy  slopes  of  the  town 
walls,  where  they  used  to  get  such  bumpa  andbmiaea, 
and  laugh  till  they  could  laugh  no  more.  And  bis 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  watched  the  two  yonng 
animals  tumbling  over  one  another,  knocking  each 
other  down,  and  then  picking  themselves  up  again. 

Some  of  the  best  toy-shops  were  visited,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  choose  what  he  would  like  for  himself. 

His  choice  fell  upon  the  things  he  thought  Hngb 
would  like  best;  and  when  he  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  splendid  set  of  soldiers,  with  cannon  that 
went  upon  wheels ;  and  besides  that,  a  dram  that  was 
most  gorgeous- looking,  and  could  be  strapped  roond 
him  as  if  he  were  a  regular  drummer-boy,  he  oonld 
scarcely  believe  that  these  magnificent  things,  so  far 
above  anything  he  had  ever  called  his  own,  were  for 
him,  and  he  thanked  his  undo  and  aimfc  warmly. 

But  dven  at  that  moment  he  gave  a  little  half- 
stifled  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  the  metry  gamee 
at  home,  when  a  stick  or  a  stone,  a  penny  whip,  or  a 
few  marbles,  had  been  enough  to  satisfy  the  little 
hearts  that  were  so  rich  and  happy  in  each  other's  lore. 

The  only  consolation  was  that  aU  these  things 
should  be  Hugh's  some  day :  he  would  take  care  of 
them  for  him  until  he  saw  him  again  at  Christmaa 

And  the  same  with  aU  the  dainties  at  table — ^tbe 
cake,  or  preserved  fruits,  or  sweet  biscuits,  of  which 
they  were  both  so  fond.  IXnnotioed,  as  he  thought^  be 
would  slip  them  into  his  pockets  instead  of  eating 
them,  ^nd  then  take  them  up-stairs,  to  stow  away 
in  his  little  box  for  Hugh,  not  remembering  that 
they  might  get  stale  and  unfit  to  eat  before  they 
again  met,  but  only  feeling  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
anything  unless  Hugh  could  share  in  it. 

"  I'm  beginning  to  be  afraid  our  experiment  will 
not  succeed,"  remarked  Mrs.  Norham  to  her  husband, 
one  evening  after  the  child  had  gone  to  bed.  "I'm 
afraid  the  little  fellow  will  never  learn  to  be  happy 
here." 

Oh,   time  will    work    wonders,"    retomed  the 
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"  Two  little  flgons  kselt  kt  tlia  motiier'i  lap^ "— p.  80. 


captain.      "  He  hasn't  been    here    long  ertoiigh   to 
get  occuatonied  to  the  cliaDga ;    but  be  is  sach  : 
affectionate  boy  that  jou  will  aoon  win    hia  liearl, 
and  then  lie  will  bo  happy." 

"I  -wTBh   it  might    be  eo;    for  I   have  grown 
fond    ot   him  th&t   I    conld  not  bear  to   part  with 
him.      He   is   the   dearest  sweetest   little   fellow   I 
ever  knew.     But  now  I  see  bow  bound  up  he  la  : 
Hugh,  I  begin  to  fear  we  bare  all  made  a  mistake 
in  separating  the  two." 


Bat  to  return  to  Eaatdean.  "When  Hugh's  bed- 
time arriTed  be  was  called,  as  uaual.  Finding  he 
did  not  come  at  the  sunmona,  though  it  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  search  waa  made  for  him,  it  being 
supposed  that  he  was  hiding  aomewhere  for  mischief. 
But  when  every  comer  had  been  explored,  aome  alarm 
began  to  be  felt,  and  Mrs.  Lester  could  not  rest  until 
she  bad  dispatched  one  in  one  direotioD,  another  in 
another,  to  look  for  tbe  child. 

Bat  all  returned  unsnccessful,  and  had  to  go  forth 
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again  to  make  further  inquiries.  Soon  nearly  all 
Eastdean  had  heard  the  news  of  the  child's  being 
missings  and  many  were  the  kind  hearts  that  came 
forward  to  offer  to  aid  in  the  search,  for  almost  every 
one  in  that  small  place  knew  and  had  a  kindly  feel- 
ing for  the  merry  loving  little  brothers.  They  had 
been  itorry  to  miss  Bertie's  sonny  face^  but  now,  to 
lose  Hugh  as  well ! 

And  so,  with  hearts  that  grew  more  anxious  as  the 
minutes  went  by  and  no  traces  of  him  were  founds 
the  search  was  pursued,  until  a  little  straw  hat  was 
seen  by  some  one  floating  on  the  river.  It  was  drawn 
in,  and  Mr.  Lester  gave  a  groan  as  they  brought  it  to 
him. 

"Take  care  your  mother  doesn't  hear  a  word  of 
this  ! "  he  said,  turning  to  Margaret,  who  had  followed 
him  a  little  way  down  the  lane,  outside  the  garden 
gate.  '*  Gk>  back,  and  keep  this  from  her.  It's  very 
like  his,"  he  murmured,  '*  but  still  there  are  plenty 
of  children  who  have  straw  hats  very  similar.  It 
cannot  be  my  little  Hugh's !  I  will  not  believe  or 
think  it!"  and  he  turned  away  to  hunt  in  another 
direction. 

Margaret  returned  to  the  house  to  keep  guaxd  over 
her  mother,  lest  that  dreadful  suspicion  respecting 
the  hat  should  reach  her  ears.  And  so  they  sat  on 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Lester  had  begged 
his  wife  to  remain ;  though  she  could  not  long  keep 
her  seat,  but  rose  and  paced  the  room  in  her  anxiety, 
whilst  K&te  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  window,  sobbing. 

Margaret,  roused  out  of  hei^  usual  selflshness  into 
taking  thought  for  others,  tried  to  appear  calm,  and 
to  speak  hopeful  words;  but  ds  her  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  the  occurrences  of  that  afternoon,  on  Hugh's 
penitence  for  his  burst  of  tamper,  and  the  loving 
reconciliation  which  had  followed,  her  heart  ached, 
and  she  hated  herself  for  having  been  the  cause,  as 
she  now  saw  she  had  been,  though,  perhaps,  not 
intentionally, 'of  the  little  fellow's  trouble.  And  as 
she  again  seemed  to  see  him  standing .  before  her, 
holding  out  his  g^ft '  of  the  one  strawberry,  she  said 
to  herself,  "Oh,  if  anything  happens  to  Hugh — if 
he's  drowned — ^what  shall  I  do  1  I  shall  never,  never 
forgive  myself  for  havinjs^  been  so  impatient  with  him 
whenever  he  did  anything  I  didn't  like.  I  wonder  he 
loves  me  at  all !  and  yet  he  said  he  did.  Oh,  how 
glad  I  am  he  said  he  did !  though  I  don't  deserve  it. 
But  if  he  comes  back,  I  will  never  be  so  unkind 
again;  I  will  try  always  to  be  patient  and  loving 
to  him." 

The  room  grew  dark,  but  still  they  did  not  speak 
of  lighting  up,  preferring  to  try  and  ignore  how  time 
was  passing,  and  how  late  it  was  really  getting. 
Besides,  in  this  dim  light,  they  could  not  so  well 
read  the  anxiety  upoli  each  other's  faces. 

Meanwhile  Hugh,  after  lying  long  unconscious, 
had  at  length  opened  his  eyes,  and,  looking  around 
hira«  had  not  been  able  to  make  out  for  a  long  time 
where  he  was,  or  how  he  had  come  there. 


Twilight  was  already  beginning  to  give  plsoe  to 
night;  but  it  was  still  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the 
child  lay  still  for  a  while,  feeling  too  tized  to  cai«  to 
move,  or  rouse  himself  out  of  that  dreamy  state. 

But  at  length  he  suddenly  heard  a  cow  lowing 
very  near  to  him.  With  a  violent  start  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  then,  uttering  a  ciy  of  pain,  sank  dom 
on  the  g^und  again. 

He  saw  that  he  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  gate- 
that  his  enemies  the  cows  were  safely  shut  off  from 
him ;  but  still  it  was  not  pleasant  to  see  the  fiercest 
looking  of  them  g^ing  at  him  through  the  bars.  It 
sent  an  uncomfortable  feeling  through  him,  and  made 
him  wish  to  put  a  greater  distance  between  them. 

So  once  more  he  got  up,  and  tried  to  walk ;  hnt  the 
pain  it  cost  him  was  so  g^eat  that  he  could  not  bear 
it,  and,  sinking  down  again  on  the  g^und,  he  boried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

He  felt  very  forlorn  and  desolate  in  his  present 
situation ;  besides,  how  was  he  to  get  to  London  if 
he  could  not  walk  a  step  ?  and  what  would  become 
of  him  if  he  had  to  spend  the  night  out  in  that 
field? 

It  was  already  growing  dark,  and  he  was  to  tired! 
and  those  cows  might  perhaps  get  through  some  gap 
in  the  hedge  and  find  him  out.  All  the  romance  of 
the  great  things  he  wa»  going  to  do  for  Bertie  had 
vanished;  his  heroism  was  gone;  he  oould  only  for 
the  present  look  upon  the  actual  state  of  things,  and 
heartily  wished  himself  back  in  his  little  bed  at 
home,  with  his  mother  stooping  over  him  to  kiss  him. 
And  as  he*  thought  of  her,  a  misgiving  for  the  first 
time  shot  through  his  heart,  that  perhaps  she  might 
not  approve  of  the  course  he  had  taken. 

It  made  him  sob  all  the  more,  aa  his  longing  for 
her  increased  with  the  growing  pain  and  darkness: 
and  when,  feeling  his  forehead  nnoomfortable,  he  pat 
up  his  hand  to  it,  and  found  traoes  of  blood  upon  it, 
he  began  to  wonder  what  he  could  have  done  to  him- 
self, and  whether  he  should  die,  left  out  there  all 
night,  and  never  see  his  mamma,  or  Bertie,  or  his 
papa,  or  any  of  them  again. 

He  thought  at  this  moment  of  Margaret  and  Kat« 
with  softened  feelingrs,.  and  sorrowfully  remembered 
the  scene  of  the  afternoon. 

"  What  a  naughty  boy  I  was !  and  now  perhi^K  I 
shall  never  see  her  again  to  ask  her  once  more  to 
forgive  me !  But  I'm  glad  I  gave  her  that  straw- 
berry I " 

Such  were  the  sad  musings  of  the  tender  little 
heart. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  so  dark  it 
must  be  long  past  bed-time,  and  he  had  not  said  his 
CFening  prayers.  He  could  not  say  them  at  his 
mamma's  lap  to-night,  and  he  sobbed  at  the  thought ; 
but  he  got  upon  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  litile 
hands  together,  and  shutting  up  his  eyes,  he  went 
reverently  through  his  usual  simple  petitions.  And 
then  he  furtlier  asked  that  "he  might  be  brought 
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home  again  somehow — that  somebody  might  come 
to  look  for  him." 

For  a  few  moments  the  sense  of  loneliness  was 
gone,  as  he  felt  his  Father  in  heaven  was  near  him, 
watching  oyer  him.  And  again  he  added,  "Please 
make  me  and  Bertie  good  boys,  and  let  us  hoih  come 
home  again  to  mamma." 

He  did  not  feel  so  afraid  of  the  cows  now,  but  he 
still  sat  mui'muring,  "Oh,  mamma,  mamma!"  when 
a  sound  suddenly  broke  upon  his  ears,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  delight  through  him.  It  was  his  father's 
voice. 

"Papa,  papa,  I'm  here!"  he  screamed,  joyfully; 
and  the  next  moment^  to  his  infinite  relief,  he  was 
lifted  from  the  g^und,  and  folded  in  his  father's 
arms. 

Mr.  Lester  wa^  accompanied  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  in  turns  they  earned  the  boy  back  to  his 
home  and  his  anxious  mother. 

On  the  way  Hugh  told  his  story  to  his  father, 
confiding  to  him  his  plan  of  going  to  London  to 
Bertie.  But  when  he  heard  what  alarm  and  anxiety 
he  had  caused  his  mother  and  all  of  them,  he  was 
very  penitent;  and  when,  on  reaching  the  house, 
Mrs.  Lester  took  him  in  her  arms,  unable  to  speak 
for  the  deep  feelings  of  thankfulness  which  filled  her 
heart  to  overflowing,  he  sobbed  out,  "  Please  forgive 
me,  mamma,  I'm  very  sorry ;  do,  please  forgive  me !" 

"Forgive  you,  my  darling!"  was  all  she  could 
say,  as  she  folded  the  boy  in  a  long  close  embrace, 
which  told  better  than  words  could  have  done  how 
completely  joy  at  his  recovery  had  swallowed  up 
all  other  feelings. 

But  his  pale  looks,  the  cut  on  his  forehead,  and 
the  injured  foot^  aroused  her  fears,  and  made  her 
send  off  for  the  doctor  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
his  hurts,  whilst  she  herself  put  him  to  bed,  Hugh 
meanwhile  trying  to  reassure  her  by  saying,  "I'm 
not  much  hurt,  mamma*;  you  needn't  be  afraid*  for 
now  I'm  at  home  again  I  feel  all  right." 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  heard  of  Hugh's 
scheme  and  self-devotion  on  his  brother's  behalf. 

**  But,"  she  said,  after  a  while,  "  had  you  no  thought 
for  mamma,  and  what  she  would  feel  to  find  both  her 
little  boys  gone  from  her,  not  even  knowing*  where 
you  were,  or  what  had  become  of  you  ?" 

Hugh  humbly  owned  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
that — ^that  he  had  been  too  full  of  Bertie  just  ttien. 

**  But,  oh,  mamma,  I  did  so  long  for  you  when  t 
was  sitting  out  all  that  time  in  the  field  alone,  and 
it  was  getting  dark.     I  wanted  you  so  badly ! " 

And  the  mother  once  more  pressed  him  to  her, 
feeling  she  could  not  utter  a  word  of  blame  for  his 
thoughtlessness,  when  it  had  arisen  from  such  deep 
love  for  his  brother. 

The  doctor  came,  and  pronounced  the  wound  on 
the  forehead  to  be  of  no  serious  consequence;  but 
the  foot  was  badly  sprained  by  %he  twist  it  had 
received  in  falling  from  the  gate. 


So  for  a  few  days  the  boy  had  to  be  a  prisoner  to 
the  sofa,  except  when  his  father  carried  him  out  in 
the  garden,  and  laid  him  down  under  the  walnut- 
tree,  where  his  mamma  sat  working  or  reading,  but 
always  ready  to  put  down  work  or  book  to  talk  to 
her  little  son. 

Margaret  and  Kate,  too,  were  kinder  thafi  for- 
merly. Those  few  miserable  hours  of  suspense, 
during  which  the  search  for  Hugh  was  going  on,  and 
they  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  never  see  him 
again,  were  not  forgotten  by  them.  And  when  their 
mother,  seizing  upon  a  favourable  moment,  had 
dwelt  upon  the  boy's  unselfish  love  and  devotion,  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  their  own  sel^shness  had 
fastened  upon  them.  For  they  were  forced  to  own 
to  themselves  that  because  the  little  fellows,  in 
their  boyish  love  *  of  fun  and  mischief,  had  often 
interrupted  them  in  their  more  quiet  pursuits,  they 
had  grown  annoyed  with  them,  and  got  into  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  them  as  "plagues,"  as  they 
expressed  it.  And  so  they  had  repelled  and  kept 
them  at  a  distance,  instead  of  sometimes  putting 
aside  their  own  likings  and  interests  to  enter  into 
theirs,  by  doing  which  they  would  have  drawn  out 
towards  themselves  a  larger  measure  of  the  love  that 
dwelt  in  those  two  warm  little  hearts. 

They  began  to  see  all  this  now,  and  to  be  sorry 
for  it.  So,  instead  of  saying  to  each  other,  as  they 
had  often  done,  "Mamma  completely  spoils  the 
boys,"  they  were  now  too  glad  to  have  Hugh  back 
safe  and  sound,  to  grudge  him  the  affection  lavished 
upon  him. 

"  We'll  try  and  never  be  cross  or  impatient  with 
them  again,  won't  we  ?  "  said  Margaret,  as  they  were 
preparing  for  bed  that  evening. 

"Yes,"  echoed  Kate,  "we'll  try;  for  it  was  so 
miserable  that  night  we  thought  we  had  lost  Hugh, 
to  remember  all  the  unkind  things  I  had  said  to  him 
when  he  provoked  me." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 
Hugh's  restless  nature  would  not  allow  of  his  long 
keeping  still,  and  accordingly,  as  the  sprained  foot 
could  not  yet  be  used,  he  took  to  hopping  about  on 
the  other,  thereby  making  his  mamma  nervous,  lest, 
by  putting  so  much  strain  upon  it,  he  should  sprain 
that  one  too.  But  she  kept  her  fears  to  herself,  for 
she  knew  how  irksome  it  must  be  for  him  to  remain 
long  quiet  in  one  place.  Therefore  he  hopped  out  at 
breakfast-time  to  meet  the  postman,  and  came  back 
with  a  letter  i&  his  hand. 

"  Only  one,  mamma,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  tb 
her,  unconscious  that  that  one  lettef  contained  a 
world  of  joy  for  him. 

Mrs.  Lester's  eyes  grew  so  wondronsly  soft  and 
bright  as  she  glanced  over  it^  that  even  Hugh  noticed 
the  change,  and  cried,  "What  is  it,  mamma P" 

"Toull  never  guess.    Bertie  if  coming  home ! " 

"  Bertie  coming  home  I"    Hugh  gave  a  aoream  of 
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intensesfc  joy^  and,  scramblizig  down  from  his  chair, 
hid  his  face  in  her  lap  as  he  sobbed  aloud,  the 
sudden  and  exquisite  bliss  of  that  moment  making 
his  heart  feel  so  full  that  he  could  scarcely  ^ear  it. 
But  when  he  lifted  his  face,  it  shone  and  beamed 
and  sparkled  all  oyer  with  the  great  happiness,  as 
he  hastily  said,  "Tell  me  again,  please,  mamma; 
tell  me  when  Bertie  is  coming.  Will  he  be  here 
soon  ?" 

'*  Yes,  darling,  to-day." 

''Oh,  aren't  you  glad?  Papa,  aren't  you  giad? 
Margaret  and  Kate,  isn't  it  jolly?"  and  in  the 
fulness  of  his  joy  the  little  fellow  hopped  all  round, 
giving  to  each  in  turn  one  of  his  rough  bear-like 
hugs. 

"  But,  my  dear,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
change?"  inquired  Mr.  Lester,  addressing  his  wife. 

"  Henry,  you  know,  has  been  unwell  for  several 
days,  and  now  it  proves  to  be  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever.  That  is  generally  a  long  tedious  affair,  and 
Maiy  says  she  shall  be  so  much  taken  up  with  at- 
tending to  Henry  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
Bertie  to  himself  more  than  would  be  good  for  him. 
Besides,  she  says,  he  had  not  been  looking  well 
lately ;  she  Ifears  he  is  pining  for  home,  and  not  so 
happy  as  she  wishes  to  see  him,  and  therefore  a  little 
change  would  do  him  good.  Mr.  Brown  had  just 
called  in  to  say  he  was  coming  down  to  Eastdean 
to-day,  and  offered  to  take  anything,  if  she  wished,  to 
US;  and  so  she  decided  upon  sending  Bertie  with 
him.  We  shall  hear  again  from  her  to-morrow,  she 
says." 

" Hurrah  1"  shouted  Hugh,  "Bertie  is  coming 
home.  Mamma,  I  can't  eat  any  more  breakfast,  so 
may  I  go  out  in  the  garden  at  once,  because  I  shall 
have  so  much  to  do  to  make  all  nice  for  him?" 

Consent  being  given,  the  little  fellow  hopped  off, 
filling  the  air  with  his  shouts  and  joyful  hurrahs, 
and  scarcely  knowing  how  to  contain  all  the  feelings 
of  gladness  that  were  filliag  his  heart. 

"  Mamma,  I  think  I  shall  burst  with  happiness  I" 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  an  hour 
afterwards  looking  out  upon  him  from  the  drawing- 
room  window  with  a  sweet  smile  of  content  upon  her 
face.  "  I  never  felt  like  it  in  all  my  life  before,  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  bear  it.  Oh,  to  think  of  having 
Bertie  back  ag^in!  Hurrah!  hurrah!"  and  he  re- 
peated the  last  word  with  <eveiy  conceivable  change 
of  voice  and  tone,  shouting  it  out  till  the  air  rang 
with  it,  and  filling  with  joyous  sounds  the  old  garden 
which  had  been  silent  so  long. 

And  when  at  length  the  two  little  fellows  were 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they  felt  such  deep, 
pure,  intense  gladness,  as  is  seldom  experienced  in 
this  world;  perhaps  because  there  are  so  few  who 
know  how  to  love  with  such  freedom  from  all  taint 
of  selfishness. 

No  words  could  describe  Bertie's  joy  and  deep 
delight  at  being  once  more  at  home.    So  strange 


and  sweet  it  seemed  that  it  made  him  almost  qoitl 
and  subdued — a  contrast  to  Hugh  in  hi^  boiBtenms 
merriment.  But  no  one  who  felt  the  lingering 
clinging  clasp  of  his  little  arms  around  their  neck, 
or  looked  into  his  open  blue  eyes,  which  exprened 
such  depths  of  peace  and  content,  could  doubt  tbst 
his  happiness  and  joy  were  as  great  as  thej  ooold 
possibly  be. 

Tears  dimmed  the  mother^s  eyes  as  she  watched 
the  pair  going  about  the  garden  together  once  more, 
their  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  and  their  lipi 
every  now  and  then  stretched  out  to  give  or  receife 
a  kiss. 

How  fast  their  little  tongues  went !  How  mud 
they  had  to  tell  one  another !  How  restless  their 
joy  made  them !  and  how  unreal  it  all  seemed  every 
now  and  then  I  so  unreal  that  they  were  obliged  to 
g^ve  a  mutual  hug,  and  go  rolling  over  and  over  on 
the  turf  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  a  dream. 

Their  happiness  was  without  a  shadow  or  doud: 
for  they  were  together  once  more,  and  that  wm 
enough  for  them.  Childlike,  they  did  not  cast  a 
thought  to  partings  that  would  be  sure  to  come  is 
the  future,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  tibe  eigoyment 
of  the  present  moment,  and  their  bliss  was  perfect 

Then  came  the  unpacking  of  Bertie's  box.  One 
after  another  the  beautiful  gifts  he  had  received  in 
London  were  brought  out,  each  one  calling  fortki 
rapturous  burst  of  admiration  from  Hugh,  who  had 
never  seen  anything  so  splendid  in  all  Eastdean. 

"  For  you,"  said  Bertie^  briefly,  fts  he  placed  ooe 
after  another  of  his  toys  in  Hugh's  arms;  "all for 
you." 

**  But^  Bertie,  you  won't  have  any  left  for  your- 
self !"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  I  don't  want  any.  I've  got  you  now,  you  deu 
old  Hughie,  and  you  are  better  than  all  the  tojs  in 
London !"  and  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  little  brothen 
threw  their  arms  around  each  other,  and  this  time  to 
tightly  that  they  half  strangled  one  another. 

At  last^  from  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  prodaeed 
a  paper  bag.  Bertie  seized  upon  it,  explaining  that 
it  contained  ';  all  sorts  of  good  things  which  I  saved 
for  you  from  dessert ;  but^  Hugh,  I  think,  if  yoa 
don't  mind,  I'll  give  it  to  Margaret  and  Kate,  be- 
cause you've  got  the  other  things,  and  Tve  nothing 
,else  to  give  them." 

"Tes,  give  it  all  to  them,"  said  Hugh,  pushing 
the  bag  from  him,  after  he  had  first  looked  in,  and 
perceived  vajrious  tempting  biscuits  with  pink  and 
white  sugar  on  the  top,  chocolate  drops  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  other  things  for  which  he  had 
a  special  weakness.  "Give  it  all  to  them.  Aikd 
d'you  know,  Bertie,  they  are  a  great  deal  kinder 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  think  we  won't  tesM 
them  any  more  like  we  used  to." 

Once  more  two  little  figures  knelt  at  the  mother^! 
lap  to  say  their  evening  prayers^  when  a  special  cJaoM 
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of  thanksgiving  waa  pat  in  by  both,  that  "  God  had 
let  them  be  together  again;"  and  once  more  two 
little  onrly  heads  nestled  side  by  side  on  the  pillow 
when  Mrs.  Lester  came  to  pay  her  nightly  visit. 

The  children  were  soui^d  asleep,  with  happy  smiles 
round  their  lips;  and  again  the  mother  lingered 
long,  as  she  had  done  the  last  time  they  lay  there 
together. 

Then  she  had  committed  her  darlings  to  His  keep- 
ing, who  would,  she  knew,  watch  over  and  shield 
them,  whether  she  were  present  or  absent ;  but  now 
she  bowed  her  head  in  thanksgiving,  that  once  more 
she  had  them  both  beside  her. 

Soon  came  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Norham, 
saying  that  the  doctors  pronounced  London  too  cold 
for  Captain  Norham  after  India;  and  were  of 
opinion  that  he  ought,  on  recovering  from  his  present 
oit^ok.  to  go  abroad,  and  winter  in  the  south  of 
France. 

So  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  Bertie  with  his  mother,  though  they 
would  not  relinquish  their  claim  to  consider  him  as 
their  own  little  boy,  and  to  be  allowed  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  his  bringing  up,  as  they  had  intended. 
But  they  would  not  separate  him  from  his  home 
again;  and,  perhaps,  when  they  came  back  from 
abroad,  they  might  spend  part  of  the  summer  at 
Bastdean,  if  there  was  a  house  to  be  found  for  them, 
and  there  e^joy  seeing  the  two  little  brothers  both 
together. 

And  now  again  the  happy  days  and  weeks  sped 
on,  during  which  there  were  many  merry  games  of 
play  in  the  garden;  many  rollings  down  and 
soramblings  up  the  steep  grassy  slopes  of  the  old 
town  walls;  until  at  length  winter  began  to  draw 
on,  and  the  two  busy  little  minds  became  full  of 
anticipations  of  Christmas  joys  and  pleasures. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  there  was  a  glorious 
snow-storm,  which  came  down  softly  and  silently, 
clothing  all  Nature  in  its  mantle  of  spotless  beauty, 
and  lying  so  thickly  upon  the  boughs  of  the  old 
apple-trees  in  the  garden,  that  they  seemed  to  bend 
beneath  its  weight. 


On  the  following  morning  the  two  boys  rushed 
out  of  doors  directly  they  were  dressed,  to  ex\joy  the 
delights  of  snow-balling,  and  came  in  to  breakfast 
with  glowing  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes,  ready  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  fare  set  before  them.  Then  poet- 
time  brought  a  letter  from  Uncle  Henry,  with  ten 
shillings  for  each  of  them,  as  well  as  for  Margaret 
and  Kate,  with  which  to  buy  a  Chrismas  present  for 
themselves. 

Many  eager  consultations  did  the  two  have 
together  on  the  Important  question  of  how  to  dispose 
of  so  much  wealth ;  their  little  faces  even  grew  grave 
and  anxious  over  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  such 
weighty  matters.  One  thing  they  had  soon 
determined  upon :  to  put  their  money  together,  and 
buy  a  present  for  everylody.  But  it  was  the  choosing 
these  presents  was  the  great  difficulty,  especially  as 
they  declined  taking  any  one  into  their  confidence. 

Endless  whisperings  and  secret  councils  were  held 
between  the  two,  the  result  of  which  was  a  parcel 
placed  beside  each  plate  on  Christmas  morning, 
done  up  in  paper,  and  labelled,  "Mamma,  from  Hugh 
and  Bertie,"  "Papa,"  &c.,  in  the  flourishing  hand 
of  the  good-natured  shopman,  to  whom  they  had 
imparted  the  perplexing  fact  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  address  their  presents  themselves,  now 
they  had  bought  them. 

Christmas  Day  was  a  very  liappy  time  to  the  two 
little  boys.  Their  gifts  gave  universal  satisfaction, 
and  they  themselves  received  no  "end  of  them,"  to 
use  their  own  expression;  whilst  the  delights  of 
sliding  and  snow-balling  lasted  several  days,  as  a 
frost  set  in  and  the  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground. 

Bertie  never  forgot  Aunt  Mary  and  all  her  kind- 
ness  to  him ;  whilst  Hugh,  having  forgiven  Uncle 
Henry  for  all  his  imaginary  offences,  the  two  brothers 
mutually  looked  forward  to  the  summer,  when 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Norham  were  again  to  pay  them  a 
visit ;  and  the  latter,  on  their  arrival,  found  a  very 
warm  welcome  from  two  bright  eager  little  boyr, 
who,  if  possible,  were  more  than  ever  devoted  to  one 
another.  And  henceforth  there  was  no  talk  of 
separating  the  two.  - 
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;E  say  the  world  is  very  small, 
And,  in  the  chances  that  befall, 
That  all  are  found  akin  to  all : 

That  every  alien,  though  he  roam 
For  o'er  the  hills  or  o'er  the  foam. 
Some  trace  or  token  finds  of  home 

A  sudden  word,  a  simple  sign, 
And,  lo !  the  land  becomes  divine, 
The  sad,  sour  grapes  seem  Eshcoline ! 


The  spirit  soars  as  it  hath  won, 
Beyond  the  cloud-r^k  drear  and  dun« 
Glimpse  of  a  lost  or  doubted  sun  1 

And  yet  the  world  is  very  wide, 
And  men  with  men  walk  side  by  side 
Whom  leagues  of  distance  yet  divide ; 

And  many  a  heart  throbs  close  to  heart. 
And  sighs  and  tears  together  start. 
In  souls  whom  depths  abysmal  part ; 
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And  with  nnsatod  sympathies 
Men  look  each  other  in  the  eyes. 
Longing  to  know,  yet  never  wise. 

There  is  some  secret  all  must  keep, 

O'er  which  in  solitude  they  weep, 

Nor  breathe  it  when  they  wake  or  sleep. 

It  chanced  upon  that  sacred  Eve 
Whereon  our  hearts  are  wont  to  weave 
With  those  high  truths  our  souls  believe 

Such  earthly  thoughts,  in  hopes  and  fears, 
In  joys  or  woes,  as  on  our  ears 

The  sweet  or  melancholy  years 

• 

Utter  in  echo  from  their  tomb, 
When  forms  and  faces  fill  the  room 
Which  long  have  passed  into  the  gloom. 

When  old  delight  and  old  despair 
With  ghostly  presence  crowd  the  air. 
And  whisper  'mid  our  praise  or  prayer^ 

It  chanced  on  such  an  Eve,  that  three 
At  night  beneath  the  same  roof-tree 
Their  vigil  kept  in  company. 

Well-known,  and  dear  as  known,  were  they. 
Each  man  to  each :  life's  p&rted  way 
Drew  ever  to  one  p^nt  this  day : 

For  never  fell  the  holy-tide 

But  brought  together,  side  by  side, 

Whom  the  long  months  had  parted  wide. 

Glad  was  their  commune,  free  and  full : 
The  dowers  of  talk  they  stooped  to  cull 
Were  not  too  bright  and  no^  too  dull 

For  sober  calm  and  kindly  jest; 
They  spoke  as  men  who  knew  the  best 
Of  mingled  energy  and  rest ; 

They  spake  as  thinkers  speak  who  know 
The  tides  of  time,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  the  great  sea  which  to  and  fro 

Bears  on  its  breast  the  nation's  ark : 
Who  for  its  sake  the  courses  mark 
As  each  for  his  own  slender  bark. 

Within  their  eyes  keen  was  the  light 
As  thus  they  spake :  but  as  the  night 
Grew  from  the  afternoon,  and  bright 

Glowed  on  their  faces  and  the  room 

The  Yule-tide  fire — dark  winter's  bloom — 

Then  did  a  tenderer  light  illume 

Friend's  face  from  friend's  face,  and  they  drew 
Closer,  as  now  they  spread  to  view 
The  ever  old  and  ever  new. 

Then  each  for  each,  one  charmed  hour, 
Drew  forth  with  resurrection  power 
Long-perished  fruit,  long-withered  flower, 


To  precious  taste  and  sight  again ; 
Fuller  the  joy,  and  sweet  the  pain. 
As  the  dead  past  resumed  her  reign. 

And  each  man  loved  his  brother  well. 
And  hoped  one  mournful  inner  knell 
Only  on  his  own  hearing  fell. 

For  yet  was  each  man  all  alone ! 
And  to  his  secret  heart,  unknown, 
Each  made  his  solitary  moan. 

Each  made,  for  comfort  or  in  care. 
His  lamentation,  half  in  prayer 
And  half  in  a  resigned  despair ; 

Conscious  of  an  abiding  pain. 

Each  mourned.   One  cried,  "In  vain,  in  ooin  !*^ 

One  murmured  ever  and  again, 

"  Never :"  the  other's  soul  was  riven 
With  that  lament  beneath  all  Heaven 
Forlornest,  bitterest,  "  Un/orgiven.*^ 

He  cried  "In  vain  /"  with  secret  sigh^ 
Before  whose  gaze  in  years  gone  by — 
When,  in  world-blindness,  hope  was  high 

And  fears  were  few — imperial  Fame 
Had  held  to  view  a  glorious  name : 
And  now,  for  all  men's  praise,  in  shame 

He  saw  himself  an  athlete  wan 
Who  still  a  race  unended  ran. 
Yet  knew  he  was  a  beaten  man. 

"Never  /'*  mourned  he, before  whose  eyes 
Sweet  love,  ere  death  had  made  him  wise. 
Had  opened  earthly  paradise. 

O  blessed  ignorance !  bright  mom 
Of  fair  vain  hope !   O  day  forlorn. 
When  wisdom  out  of  death  was  bom ! 

"  Never  to  see  her  sweet  eyes  shine ! 
To  hear  her  whisper  *  I  am  thine.' 
To  feel  her  gentle  hands  in  mine  !'* 

The  third — whose  cry  might  most  appal. 
Wailed  at  his  own  soul's  funeral — 
He  was  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

Yet  had  he  sinned  in  days  long  dead. 
And  evermore  by  board  and  bed 
That  sin  did  rear  its  living  head. 

And  uttered,  as  each  day  began,      ^ 
As  each  day  closed,  its  secret  ban 
Ever,  "  Thou  art  a  cursed  man !" 

So  rose  the  three,  at  length,  to  part. 
And  each  from  each  with  loving  art 
Concealed  the  wound  of  his  own  heart ; 

And,  smiling  calmly  while  it  bled. 
Each  to  his  own  drear  future  sped 
Uncounselled  and  uncomforted. 
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And  each  one  thought,  "  The  world  is  old, 

BJer  heart  and  mine  are  growing  cold. 

The  death-mists  gather  fold  in  fold. 

» 
"  They  dull  the  joy  and  dim  the  truth 

Which  showed  so  bravely  in  our  youth. 

With  oh  ills  of  failure,  loss,  and  ruth. 

"  The  world  and  I  wiU  soon  be  dead ; 
This  night  of  cheer  I  droop  my  head 
IJncounselled  and  uncomforted." 

Nay ;  'twas  not  so,  by  Christ's  dear  grace  ! 
He  had  His  poets  in  the  place. 
Whose  angels  see  the  Father's  face. 

The  three  beneath  the  starry  light, 

O'er  the  crisp  snow-track  glittering  bright. 

Passed  out  a  space  into  the  night : 

Then  parted  by  the  village  school. 
Where  in  that  hour,  by  antique  rule, 
.  The  children  sang  a  song  of  Yule. 

And,  ere  the  parting,  on  their  ears 
The  strain,  unmarked  in  other  years. 
Brought  the  true  music  of  the  spheres : 

The  music  of  that  spheric  song 
First  uttered  by  the  seraph  throng. 
Which  all  the  ages  shall  prolong : 

The  one  true  music  of  the  Mom, 
Waking  from  night  a  world  forlorn 
With  God's  evangel — "  Christ  is  born." 

Set  to  this  oracle  the  strain, 
As  once  upon  the  Eastern  plain, 
.Flowed  softly  with  its  one  refrain  : 

The  one  refrain,  of  happy  yore, 
The  one  refrain  for  evermore, 
To  these, its  holy  burden  bore. 

Waken,  waken.  Christians  all. 
Let  your  incense  musical 

Greet  the  mom ; 
Father,  mother,  grave  and  mild. 
Children  of  the  Holy  Child, 
Toiith  and  maiden,  glad  and  gay. 
Let  your  carol  crown  the  day—  • 

Christ  is  born  ! 

Sing  as  it  was  sung  of  yore, 

Both  the  love  and  glory  tell 

Of  the  mom. 

Now  console  and  now  adore. 

Singing  Peace  for  evermore. 

Hymning  the  Emanuel — 

So,  the  chords  shall  sink  and  swell ! 
Christ  is  born  ! 

TTnto  Adam's  sons  forlorn. 
Sick  and  weary,  sad  and  worn. 

Sing  Nowell  I 
If  upon  this  morning  only. 
Let  the  laden  and  the  lonely 


Lose  the  burden  and  the  pain, 
Listening  your  sweet  refrain — 
Christ  is  born  ! 

TTnto  God  and  man  NowcU ! 
Sang  the  seraph  sentinel 

Of  the  mom ; 
Chanting  *'  Peace,"  to  mortals  given. 
Chanting  "  Glory,"  high  in  heaven  : 
Pax  in  tenrd,  and,  for  aye. 
In  exeelsis  Gloria : 

Christ  is  born! 

Tea,  the  song  shall  sink  and  swell. 
Echoing  on  the  oracle 

Of  the  mom ! 
Carol !  to  the  deepest  wee 
Let  the  tender  tidings  go ; 
Carol !  to  the  utmost  skies 
Let  the  mighty  music  rise — 

Christ  is  born! 

They  did  but  hear  the  old  refrain; 

But  as  it  sank  and  swelled  again. 

It  smote  their  hearts  with  sudden  pain — 

The  sudden  pain  of  one  surprised, 
The  sudden  pain  of  love  despised. 
Now  in  a  moment  seen  and  prized. 

With  such  a  voice,  "  Behold  I  'tis  true ; 
Have  I  not  spoken,  and  to  you  P 
And  hear  ye  this  as  tidings  new  P'' 

With  pain,  and  yet  with  sudden  hope, 
Which  grew  in  light,  and  power,  and  scope. 
Till  very  Heaven  began  to  ope ; . 

Till  each  one,  parting,  homeward  sped 
As  one  with  blessing  on  his  head, 
So  counselled  and  so  comforted : 

Till  this  one  cried,  '*  ^Tis  not  in  vain ! 
There  is  the  crown  for  toil  and  pain 
In  His  exceeding  glorious  gain  I" 

And  one,  "  I  smile  despair  to  scorn ! 
She  sleeps  but  till  the  day  be  born. 
Her  feet  are  lying  toward  tjie  mom !" 

And  he,  the  saddest,  "  Even  so, 

His  love  came  down,  and  came  so  low. 

He  will  not  leave  me  to  my  woe  I " 

And  each  one  thought,  "  The  world  is  young. 
And  her  true  life  hath  found  a  tongue 
In  song,  the  sweetest  ever  sung. 

"  Her  heart  and  mine,  onco  dimmed  and  sad, 
Divine  apocalypse  have  had. 
And  are  with  hope  immortal  glad. 

*'  Nor  death  is  ours,  nor  life  foriom ; 

Our  eyes  await  the  living  morn 

That  shall  not  tarry— Christ  is  born  ! ' 
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THE  BENT  BOW. 


CHRIST     IS     BORN! 


Words  by  the  Rbv.  S.  J.  Stonb,  M.A. 
Quickly  and  Joyfully, 


Music  by  John  STAoniiiy  M.A.|  Hub.  D. 
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